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"Abraham     Lincoln — Man     of     God" 

(Hill),    579. 
Academic   freedom,    759,    761. 
Accidents. 

Child    and    the    machine,    536. 
Incidence,  431. 
Street,   compensation,   830. 
Ackerman,     F.     L. 

Economy   of   zoning,    732. 
Selling   cooperation   at   a   top   price, 
160. 
"Acquisitive      Society,      The-'      (Taw- 

ney),   932. 
Acton,   England,   734. 
Adams,    VV.    A.,    127. 
Addams,  Jane,   Death  of  Mrs.   Breck- 
inridge,  469. 
Adler,    Felix,    On    making    a    livable 

world    (symposium),   498. 
"Adolescent   Girl,   The"    (Blanchard), 

369. 
"Adult    and    Child"    (Hughes),    370. 
"Advancing   Hour,    The"    (Hapgood), 

320. 
"Adventure,    An,    in    Working    Class 
Education"     (Mansbridge),     136. 
Advertisements,  political   (letter),  289. 
Afforestation,    New    York,   93. 
Airplanes  and  landing   fields,   95. 
Akron,  Ohio,   769. 
Alabama. 

Coal    strike,    877. 
Movable     school,     888. 
.neda   County   jail,   452. 
bany:  The   Crisis  in  Government" 
(Waldman),   103. 
jatraz,    590. 
cohol. 

Germany,    833. 
Italy,    646. 

Light  wines  and   beer   (letter),  934. 
Parenthood  and,  86. 
See  also   Prohibition. 
Aldermen,    unseated,    381. 
\lexander,    Nell,    97. 
liens,    British   regulations,   278. 
egheny   County,   Pa.,    95. 
en,    Devere,    On    making   a   livable 

world    (symposium),    498. 
inson,    B.    D. 

Cometh    the    dawn    (verse),    358. 
Jeorge  Nasmyth,  1881-1920  (verse), 

899. 
nanac,   health,    865. 
ny,   Frederic,   930. 
ie«-:rnation,    243. 
pine,   Tenn.,    550. 

amalgamated     Association     of     Iron, 
Steel   and   Tin  Workers"    (Robin- 
|     son),    675. 

malgamated    Clothing   Workers,   627. 
fmerica. 

'  As    health    teacher,    729. 
Foreign    concerns,    books    on,    19. 
World   problems    and,   20. 
.merica  and  the   New  Era"    (Fried- 
man),   321. 
Lmerica     Triumphant     Under     God 
and     His     Christ"      (Cheatham), 
i     321. 
America      Via      the      Neighborhood" 

(Daniels),    T70. 
^mer.    Assn.    for    Labor    Legislation, 

609. 
Vmer.    Assn.    for   Org.    Family   Social 

Work,    862. 
\mer.    Assn.    of    Public    Employment 

Offices,    83. 
Amer.    Bible    Society,     149. 
i\mer.     Civil     Liberties     Union,     115, 

623. 
Amer.    College    of    Surgeons,    285. 
Amer.       Council       for      Coordinating 

Child  Health  Activities,  117. 
Amer.  Country  Life  Assn.,  260. 
"  mer.     Fellowship    of    Reconciliation, 

244,   511,   901. 
Vmer.     Friends     Service     Committee, 
309,    613,    689,    773. 
ner.    Hospital    Assn.,    260,    727. 


"American   Jewish    Year    Book    5681" 

(Schneiderman),     644. 
"American      Police      Systems"      (Fos- 

dick),    517. 
Amer.    Prison    Congress,    645. 
"American      Prison,      System,      The" 

(Webb),    369. 
Amer.    Public   Health    Assn.,    105. 
American  Relief  Administration,  Vien- 
na, 34,  36,  38. 
Amer.   Rolling   Mill    Co.,   815. 
Amer.     Social     Hygiene     Assn.,     286, 

383. 
Amer.   Sociological   Society,   645. 
"American       Towns       and       People" 

(Rhodes),    579. 
Amer.  Union  Against  Militarism,   511. 
Amer.      Women's      Hospital     Medical 

Service   Committee,   901. 
Americanism. 
Books,    578. 

California   propaeanda,   687. 
Americanization,    277. 
Advice,    280. 
Arizona,    280. 
Books,    17. 
Buffalo,    280. 
Conferences.    750. 
Eastern    Orthodox    Catholic    Church 

and,  280. 
Notes,    280,    924. 
Owen,    A.    A.,   on    (letter).   290. 
Storv-telling    method,     279. 
Studies    to    be    published,    list,    10. 
Through    neighborKness,    397. 
Americanisms    (social    studies),    619. 
"Americans      by      Adoption"       (Hus- 
band),   401. 
Americans   in    Paris    (letter),   75. 
America's    Making    (festival),    280. 
Amsterdam,    housing,    569. 
Anarchy    and    naturalization.    279. 
Anderson,    Mrs.    E.    M.,    913. 
Anderson,   James,    monument    to,    782. 
Anderson.     Sherwood.     On    makinc    a 

livable   world    (symposium),    499. 
Andrews.    T.    B..    245. 
Aneell.  J.  R.,  846. 
Anti-Semitism,    protest.    613. 
Apartment    houses,    160. 
Apprenticeship    in    Wisconsin,     890. 
Approved    agencies.    910. 
Architects   and   building  trades,    Phila- 
delphia.   624. 
Arizona.    Americanization,    280. 
Arkansas,      Good      Citizenship      week, 

582. 
Armament     program     and     nnnropria- 

tion     (cartoons).     590,     591. 
Armenians    today.    885. 
Armistice   Dav,    244. 
Armstrong.    B.    K.,    560. 
Army   bills,    269. 
Art    prints,    349. 
Ashe.   W.   F.,   Pittsburgh  playgrounds, 

768. 
Asiago,    306,    307. 
Atlanta    Negro    conf..    438. 
Aust.F.   A.,   459,   482. 
Austria,   35. 

Health      examinations     of      appren- 
tices,   742. 
In  the  League,   382. 
Land   for   play,   231. 
Autauga,    888. 

Automobile    accident   insurance,    830. 
Automotive    industry,    751. 

B 
Babies. 

Maine,     427. 

Registration     (cartoon),    427. 
Baeger,    E.    S..    56. 
Bakeman,    G.    W.,    Vienna's    children, 

690. 
Baker,     G.     F.,     Mayor    of    Portland, 

Ore.,    847. 
Baker,    H.    M.,    Passing    of    the    ju- 
venile  court,    705. 
Balkan   states,  596. 
Baltic    babies,    689. 
Baltic    States,    Conf.    of,    655. 


Baltimore. 

Children's    Playground    Assn.,    767. 

Park     School,     698. 

Playground    drive,     131. 
Bank   failures,    414. 
Bank    merger    proposed    (letter),    581. 
Bank   notes,    Christmas   spirit   in,    449. 
Barker,    Ernest,    290. 
Barnett,  H.  O.   (Mrs.  S.  A.) 

On  the   settlement  movement    (with 
portrait),    5. 

Two  Bunker  Hills   (letter),  434. 
"The     young     visiter"     (interview), 
566. 
Barr,  W.  H.,  752. 
Barren  Island,  881. 
Bartlett,   W.    H.,   26. 
Bassano,    308. 
Baughman,    Ruby,    923. 
Beer,   434. 

"Behavior    of    Crowds,     The"     (Mar- 
tin), 897. 
Bellevue    Hospital,    poster,    417. 
Benda,    W.    T.,    719. 
Benjamin,  P.  L., 

Baby    (verse),    454. 

Poetry    of    Sandburg,    12. 

Robert     Frost — poet     bf     neighbor- 
liness,    318. 

Where    Y's    men    disaeree,    861. 
Berg,     D.     E.,     The     dollar    sign     in 

social    work.    392. 
Berle,    A.    A.,    Jr. 

Junior    Leaeue    of    Nations,    655. 

Law    and    labor    in    France,    595. 

League    at    crossroads,    327. 

Santo    Domingo.    510. 
Berlin,   school   strike,   71. 
Better    America    Federation.    85,    687. 
Better   Homes   Institute,    162. 
Better    Times     (paner),     148. 
Bettman,    Albert,    260. 
Bibliography   of   city   planning,    733. 
Bien-s,    H.    M..    548. 
Billboards.    550. 
Billines,    W.    K.,    267. 
■R.'Hhoven   Conf..   257. 
Biography,     books     on,     19. 
Birth    control.     150. 
Birth    registration,    427. 
Black.    R.    A.,    Texas    State    Council, 

97. 
Blaisdell,    T.     C.    Jr.,    What    employ- 
ers  and    workers   are   s^qyine,    766. 
Blind.   Harv.    Univ.   lectures   for,    143. 
Tilock    organization,    96. 
'Roloerna,    6. 
Bombay,     352. 
Book    reviews.      See   the   title    of   the 

book. 
Books. 

Autumn    books   of   social    import,    15. 

Buving   and   hons'ngr,   94. 

Child    welfare.    136. 

Communitv  organization  and  recrea- 
tion, _  642.    . 

Education.     136. 

Health,  867. 

Housing  and   health,   258,   259. 

Mental    health,    545. 

Of    the    Christmas    spirit,    320. 

Recent,    322. 

Social   relations   in  children's   books, 
316. 

Social    science.     13. 

Social    studv    and    reading.    897. 
"Books    in    General:     Second    Series" 

(Squire),   27. 
Boston. 

Council    of    Social    Agencies.    526. 

Familv   Welfare    Society,    577. 

Juvenile     Court.    250. 

Mavor  in   Wayfarers'  Lodge,  909. 

Public    Library.     742. 

Volunteer    Service    Bureau    for    So- 
cial   Agents,    97. 
Boston    Disnensary    clinic,    925. 
Botulism,     686. 
"Rourdelle,    E.     A..    649. 
Bowen,  L-,  Martial  law   (letter),   645. 
Boy   Life    Commission,    769. 
"Boy  welfare,"  511. 


Boyd,   D.   K.,   624. 
Boys. 

Idle,    and    education    laws,    361. 
Settlement   workers   and,    425. 
Braithwaite,    W.     S.,     On    making    a 

livable  world    (symposium),    500. 
Branch,  A.  H.,   Poet  counsellors,  395. 
Brandeis,   L.    D. 

Answers  to  his  question  as  to  what 
must    be    done    to    make    this    a 
livable    world    (symposium),    498. 
Letter    to    the    Survey,    183. 
Letter    (2d)   to  the   Survey,  245. 
"Brass  Check,  The,"  letter  from  Edi- 
tor  of    Weekly    Review,   899. 
Braucher,    H.    S.,    and    others   call    to 

social   workers,    169. 
Brazil,    tuberculosis    and    Red    Cross. 

901. 
Bread — and    hyacinths,     51. 
Breckinridge,    Mrs.    M.    M.,    obituary, 

469. 
Breed,    D.    A.,    Negro    Health    Week 

in    Texas,    100. 
Bridgeport,    housing    conf.,    415. 
"Brief    Sketch    of    Social    and    Indus- 
trial   History"    (Cressy),    898. 
Brindell,    R.    P.,    229. 

Conviction,    685. 
Britain. 

Alien    regulations,    278. 
Coal   strike   settlement.   229. 
Costs   and   currency,   229. 
Drug    trade     (letter).     289. 
Houses  to  the  acre,   733. 
Iron   and   steel   industry,    799. 
Motion    picture    films,    295. 
Workers'     education,     253. 
British   Labor,    future,    753. 
British   lecturers'   fees,    909. 
"Broke"     (Brown),     433. 
Brooklyn. 

Merging    of    organizations,    613. 
Picture    circulation,    613. 
Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit,    shop    plan, 

607. 
Brophy,  John,  845. 
Brown,    Corinne,    Reform   of   primar> 

school    music,    695. 
Brownsville,    N.    Y.,    70. 
Brunner,      E.     de  S.,      Country     Life 

conf.,    260. 
Bryn  Mawr. 

Scholarships    and    fellowships,    901. 
Summer      course       for      industrial 
workers,    912. 
Buck,  A.  H.,  27. 
Budget,   national,   413. 
"Budget,    The,    and   Responsible    Gov 
ernment"    (Cleveland   and   Buck), 
73. 
"Budgets  of  Families  and  Individuals 
of       Kensington,       Philadelphia" 
(Little    and     Cotton),    401. 
Budish,    J.    M.,    23. 
Buffalo,    930. 

Americanization    work,    280. 
Fund    campaign    poster     (ill.),    473. 
Resignation  of  Frederic  Almy,  243. 
Unemployment,    how   to    meet,    613. 
Building    loans,    federal,    569. 
Building    trades,    492. 
Corruption,    229. 

Experts    and,    in    Philadelphia,    624 
Bulgaria,    563.    833. 
Bull,  R.  A.,  387,   417. 
Bunker    Hill,    England    (letter),    434. 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,   281. 
Burgess,   E.   W.,   Conf.   of  Amer.   So- 
ciological   Society,    645. 
Burnett,  A.  H.,  obituary,   171. 
Burns,    A.    T. 

Immigrants,   what  to  do  with, 
On    making   a    livable    world 
posium),  499. 
Burns,    M.    S.,    635. 
Burnsville,    N.    C,    550. 
Bush,    I.     L-,    Housing    of    busic 

women    (letter),    169. 
Bush,   S.   P.,   774. 
Business    and     housing,     877. 
Business  trademark,  new,  63. 
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Butler,  C.  J.,  What  else?  (letter), 
612.  ,    j     I 

Buttenheim,  H.  S.,  On  making  a 
livable    world     (symposium),    SOI. 

Byington,  M.  F.,  State  Councils  of 
Social   agencies,    456. 
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Cabot,   C.    M.,    781. 
Cabot,    R.    C,    718. 
Cadbury,    H.   J.,    Work  of   the   Amer. 
Friends      Service      Committee      in 
Germany,   309. 
California. 

Alameda    County    jail,    452. 

Election,    etc.,    326. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  924. 

Health   legislation,    reactionary,   270. 

"Quack   quartette,"    572. 

Reactionary    propaganda,    687. 

"Shop     early"     advertisement,     363. 

Social    work   conf.,    742. 

State     Housing     and      Immigration 

Commission,    687. 
Under  attack,  85. 
lkins,   M.    C. 
Barren     Island,     881. 
Colonization   projects   in   Wisconsin, 

480. 

Cutover  Country,  The,   301. 
Ellis    Island,    156. 
Fine    out-looks    from    hill-tops, 
Protecting    immigrant    settlers, 
School   in   the   alley,    697. 
Toys    and    tears,    455. 
Cambridge,    Mass.,    734. 
Caminetti,    Anthony,   438. 
Camp    Society,    742. 
Campbell,  H.  E-,  Old  riddle,  the   (let- 
ter), 645. 
Canada. 

City    planning,    646. 
Social    hygiene,    638. 
Canby,    H.    S.,    On    making   a    livable 

world    (symposium),    502. 
Cannon,    I.    M,    550. 
Capper-Volstead    bill,    718. 
"Careers   for   Women"    (Filene),    674. 
Carnegie,    Andrew,    782. 
Carnegie   Steel   Co.,  896. 
Carpenter,   Niles,  Mr.   Barker  and  the 

guilds     (letter),     290. 
Carroll,    A.    A.,     190. 
Carstens,    C.    C,    65,    605. 
Case    conference,    929. 

Why    not    scrap?    928. 
Cassidy,  R.  A.,   Cleveland  Community 

Fund    (letter),    899. 
"Casual     Laborer,     The,     and     Other 

Essays"    (Parker),    26. 
Catholic    Charities    conf.,    77. 
Catholic  Church  on  the  "open  shop," 

350. 
Cattell,    J.    M.,    On    making   a   livable 

world    (symposium),    500. 
"Cause   of  World   Unrest,   The,"   322. 
Centralization     (letter),    580. 
C.     G.     T.,     595. 
Chadsey,    Mildred,    Reconstruction    at 

the   Italian   front,   305. 
Chalkley,    Ethel,    878. 
Chamber   of    Commerce,    Civic    Devel- 
opment  Dept.,   550. 
Chamberlain,    J.    P.,    York,    England, 

health    insurance    system,    489. 
Chambers   of   Commerce,    283. 
Champion,     Merrill,     Maternity    bene- 
fits,  864. 
Chaperons,    396. 
"Chapters    in    Rural    Progress"    (But- 

terfield),    642. 
Charity    organization    societies,    name, 

577. 
Chenery,    W.    L. 

Colonies    and    protectorates,     118. 
Dept.   of   Labor:   an   appraisal,   763. 
Labor  and   cooperation,   57. 
Liquidating    labor,    915. 
New    industrial    strategy,    606. 
Peace    in    printing,    451. 
Unemployment,     353. 
Untermeyer  revelations,  491. 
Chicago. 

Better  Homes  Institute,   162. 

City   Hall   machine,    273. 

Community    Trust,    918. 

Crime    reduction,    582. 

Federal    Council    of    the    Churches, 

741. 
Graduate    degrees    in    social    work, 

231. 
Inter-racial    conditions,    560. 
Resolutions    on    education    and    un- 
employment    (United     Charities), 
602. 

Id    health,    council    for,    117. 
<ld    health    legislation,    636. 
ild   Health   Org.,   729. 
lild    labor. 
Accidents,   536. 
Detroit,    537. 

District   of   Columbia,   537. 
Instability    in    Connecticut, 
Maryland,    646. 
Mental    hygiene    and,    891. 
Next   steps   in,   535. 
Report  of  Natl.   Committee, 


604. 


426. 


Why    children    work,    537. 
Child    Labor    Day,    559. 
Child    Labor    Programs.    143. 
Child    welfare,     129,     250,     366,     425, 
535,   603,   703,   767,   891. 
Books,  16. 

British  institute,   367. 
Connecticut,    603. 
Epoch"   in — grant    of    funds,,    65. 
Milan     conf.,     295. 
Minnesota,    130. 
New   Jersey,    426. 
News'  items,    893. 
Serbia,    605. 
Standards,   53. 
State    commissions,    status    (chart), 

605. 
"Stay    in    School"    campaign,    742. 
Worcester,    67. 
"Child      Welfare      Movement,      The" 

(Lane-Claypon),    259. 
Children. 

Adventure,      play      and      education, 

422. 
Bilthoven    Conf.    on,    257. 
Child  crop  on  the  farms,  367. 
Hoover    and,    247. 
Keeping   them    from   court,    892. 
Negro,    66. 
Norway,    66. 

Protection     in     Minnesota,     252. 
Resume  of  work  for  in  New  York, 

67. 
State    supervision   of   societies,   427. 
Under-par    school    children,     573. 
Vienna,    33-46. 
Vocational   counsellors,  268. 
"Children    by    Chance    or   by    Choice" 

(Smith),   706. 
Children's    books,    social    relations    in, 

316. 
Children's    circus,    251. 
Children's   courts,    130. 
Age   limit,    67. 
Boston,   250. 
Courts    abroad,    252. 
Keeping    children    from,    892. 
See   also   juvenile   courts. 
Chimes    of   a    Christian    era,    467. 
China.    , 

Cereals    for,    901. 
Famine,    512. 

Famine    sufferers,   objections   to   ap- 
peal   for,    646. 
Fighting    typhus,     927. 
Hospitals,    638. 

Life-saving    stamps    (ill.),    849. 
Y.    M.    C.    A.    in,    84. 
Chinese     industrial     students     in     the 
United      States,     conditions,     646. 
Christiania      conference      of      women, 

351. 
Christmas. 

Bank   notes,    Germany,   449. 
Books   of   the    Christmas   spirit,   320. 
Hell's    Kitchen,    455. 
Near    East    Relief,    447. 
Poems    for,    454. 
"Shop   early"   campaign,   363. 
Christmas    card    (ill.),    511. 
Christmas    seals,    231. 
Christmas   trees,    445. 
Christodora     House,     395. 
"Church,    The,    and    Industrial    Recon- 
struction,"   467. 
"Church,     The,     and     Labor"     (Ryan 

and   Husslein),    467. 
Churches. 

Country    life    departments,    550. 
Geraldine,    Mont.,     160. 
Industrial    relations    and,    467. 
Industry    and,    349. 
Industry    and,    Chicago    Conf.,    896. 
Radicalism    in,    752. 
Village   plans,    161. 
"Voice    of    the    churches,"    912. 
See    also    Federal    Council    of    the 
Churches. 
Cincinnati. 

Letter  from  H.   N.   Mallon,  899. 
Women's    City    Club,    719. 
Circuses  and  crocuses,  393. 
Cities. 

At    play,    768. 
Dancing   cities,    631. 
Ford,    Henry,    on,    750. 
Grand     Rapids    study    under    prohi- 
bition,   183-228. 
India,    352. 
Cities,    Internatl.     Congress    of,    550. 
Citizens'     week,     669. 
Citizenship. 

Arkansas,    582. 

Chair  at   Glasgow  Univ.,   550. 
Teaching,     162. 
City   and    Country    School,    697. 
City   planning,   731. 
Bibliography,    733. 
Canada,    646. 
Flint,   Mich.,   570. 
Jersey     City,     582. 
Laws   of,    734. 
Los  Angeles,    148. 
News     items,     734. 
Ohio    conf.,    260. 
See    also    Town    planning. 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  819. 
Civic    Development   Dept.    of   Chamber 
of  Commerce,   550. 


Civic    tour    to    Europe,    934. 
Civics,    92,    160,    277,    395,    459,    568, 
631,    731.    857,    920. 
Books,    17. 

New   York,    state-wide,    116. 
Civil   liberty   in   France,    509. 
Clark,    E.    E.,    Worcester    plan,    924. 
Clark,    Noble,    481. 
Clark,     R.     S.,     Continuation     school, 

541. 
Clark    Equipment    Co.,    751. 
Claxton,    P.    P.,    326. 
Clayton   Act,    557. 

Construction,    597. 
Cleveland. 

Community   Fund    (letter),    899. 
Fourth    survey,    909. 
Fund    poster,    577. 
Health    diagnosis,    533. 
Immigrants    and    quacks,    635. 
Kingsley's    services,    51. 
Learning    to    play,    245. 
Social    work   financing,    564,    625. 
Welfare  Federation  cartoons,  385. 
Clothes,    salvage    depot    for     (letter), 

138. 
"Clothing — Choice,         Care,         Cost" 

(Woodman),    739. 
Clothing  industry. 
Lockout,     627. 
Lockout     threatening,     385. 
Men's,   270. 
New    strategy,    606. 
Tie-up,    416. 
Club,    Line    Fourteen,    95. 
Clum,    Woodworth,    687. 
Coakley,   T.   F.,   Precedent   for  Judge 

Lindsey    (letter),    773. 
Coal,    141. 

British   dispute,    121. 
Women's  pressure,  416. 
Coal,   King   (cartoon),  416. 
Coal  industry. 

Maryland  conf.,   539. 
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Envious  and  foul  disease,  could  there  not 

be 
One  beauty  in  an  age  and  free  from  thee. 

Ben  Johnson  (1563-1637) 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  Small  Pox  was 
so  prevalent  that  practically  no  one 
escaped  the  disease. 

Small  Pox  could  again  become  a 
scourge  to  the  world  if  our  children 
were  not  vaccinated. 

One  duty  of  the  social  worker  is 
to  see  that  all  children  are  vacci- 
nated in  infancy  and  again  at  about 
the  age  of  twelve. 

"  Small  Pox  and  Its  Prevention  " 
tells  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  its 
ravages,  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion and  the  benefits  of  vaccination 
to  mankind.  If  it  will  help  you  write 
to  the 

Welfare  Division 
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They  give  a  quick,  comprehensive  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  vital  facts.  They  are  in- 
valuable in  all  the  manifold  phases  of  social 
work,  scientific  research,  government  activi- 
ties, finance,  manufacture,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, journalism — in  fact,  in  every  line 
of  endeavor  where  the  interpretation  of 
statistics  is  necessary. 

Graphic  presentation  of  statistics  is  the 
up-to-date  scientific  method  for  perceiving 
clearly  and  interpreting  correctly  the  status 
or  trend  in  civic  development,  public  health 
affairs,  philanthropic  activities,  organization 
finances,  problems  in  education,  industrial 
welfare,  unemployment,  dependency,  im- 
migration, and  the  numerous  other  factors 
entering  into  the  measurement  of  social 
progress. 

All  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  to  begin 
making  charts  is  contained  in  Dr.  Warne's 
latest  book 

Chartography  in  Ten 
Lessons 

(Price  $5.00) 

Adopted  as  a  text-book  in  more  thar] 
thirty-five  leading  universities  and  colleges! 
and  is  in  use  in  the  more  important  Depart-' 
ments  of  the  United  States  Government] 
Orders  have  been  filled  from  England,  ScotJ 
land,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany 
Italy,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Hawa 
Peru,  Mexico,  Canada,  etc. 

Warne's  Book  of  Charl 

(Price  $10.00) 

shows  "  the  most  approved  ways,"  is  " '  Pi 
ture  Writing '  at  its  best,"  displays  "  all  tl 
rules  and  principles  of  chartography,"  col 
tains  "  suggestions  of  import  to  industrij 
statisticians,"  is  "  the  shorthand  of  statij 
ics,"  only  in  this  case  it  is  "  easier,  ni 
harder,  to  read  than  the  correspondirl 
longhand,"  and  will  be  found  "  extreme] 
useful,"  says  the  Scientific  American, 
the  Sixth  Revised  Edition  just  issued. 

When  such  a  high-standing  journal  say 
all  this  you  can  be  certain  this  book  wil 
be  of  great  value  to  you  in  making  clear  aj 
a  glance  your  statistical  problems. 

Elementary  Course  in 
Chartography 

(Price  $15.00) 

20  Lessons — 72  Large   Pages    of  Text — 80  Charti 

"  I  have  examined  the  statistical  lessons 
and  charts  with  keen  interest,  and  as  one 
who  has  taught  classes  in  statistics  for 
thirty  years  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere^ 
thanks  for  the  work  you  have  accom 
plished."— Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Massa 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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i\   A  Housing  Policy  for  New  York 


By  Alfred  E.  Smith 

GOVERNOR,  NEW  YORK  STATE 
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MMEDIATELY   upon   taking  office   as   Governor  of 
New  York  State,   I  charged  the   Reconstruction   Com- 
mission, which  I  then  appointed,  with  the  duty  of  making 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  housing  in  order 
at  the  state  might  embark  upon  a  permanent  and  constantly 
jeveloping  policy  in  relation  to  this  most  vital  subject.     In 
larch  of  1920,  I  transmitted  to  the  legislature  a  report  of 
e  housing  committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Commission  and 
[rged  that  the  proposals  made  therein,  which  looked  toward 
£  stimulation  of  housing  construction  and  toward  the  estab- 
ment  of  permanent  housing  standards  for  the  state,  should 
immediately  enacted.     My  housing  program  was  entirely 
iored  by  the  legislature  and  regulatory  legislation  only  was 
sed.     Even  these  temporary  expedients  proved  weak  and 
las  been  necessary  to  call  the  legislature  into  extraordinary 
sion  in  order  to  strengthen  these  regulatory  measures  and  at 
same  time  to  see  that  the  state  loses  no  more  time  in  em- 
rking  upon  a  permanent  housing  policy.    It  is  essential  that 
ilding   construction   be   stimulated.      The   commercial   and 
nomic  supremacy  of  the  state  is  threatened  by  housing  that 
inadequate  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  standards.    It  has 
come  necessary  that  some  drastic  measures  be  enacted  that 
ill  encourage  capital  to  come  back  into  the  building  field. 
Among  the  most  practical  of  these  seems  to  be  the  exemp- 
on  of  new  construction  from  local  taxation  for  a  period  of 
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time  sufneient  to  cover  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  building, 
and  thus  place  new  construction  on  a  fair,  competitive  basis 
with  buildings  undertaken  before  the  war.  Our  state  land 
banks  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  further  developed.  The 
bonds  of  the  bank  should  be  purchased  by  the  state  itself  and 
everything  possible  done  to  develop  this  into  a  real  home- 
building  bank.  If  all  of  the  inducements  which  this  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  legislature  will  offer  to  voluntary  capital 
to  come  back  into  the  building  market  are  not  successful  the 
various  communities  of  the  state  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  emergency  which  may  at  any  time  become  grave. 
Municipalities  should,  through  the  police  power  of  the  state, 
be  enabled  either  to  build  or  lend  their  credit  to  the  building 
of  homes.  The  most  far  reaching  of  all  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  state  credits  for  housing.  This,  however, 
requires  a  constitutional  amendment  and  probably  further 
study  is  necessary  to  develop  the  best  means  for  undertaking 
so  important  a  step.  The  permanent  housing  policy  which  I 
have  advocated  for  the  state  takes  this  into  consideration. 
Provision  for  the  permanent  housing  policy  must  provide  for 
machinery  that  will  carry  it  on. 

The  existing  accommodations  are  far  from  the  standards  of 
adequacy  that  a  normal  family  has  the  right  to  expect.  I  was 
conscious  that  the  state  was  facing  a  problem  of  housing,  both 
from  the  fundamental  point  of  view,  and  from  that  of  the 
shortage  in  the  supply,  when  I  asked  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mission to  study  and  to  suggest  a  permanent  policy  for  the 
state  in  this  regard. 

The  evils  of  bad  housing  are  only  too  apparent  in  New 
York  city  —  but  study  and  experience  here  have  shown  me 
that  an  inadequate  standard  of  housing  exists  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  in  the  state.  The  tenement  house  law  has  some 
measure  of  beneficent  effect,  but  in  the  smaller  communities, 
investigation  shows  that  housing  is  without  even  elementary 
supervision  as  to  safety  and  sanitation. 

Nor  is  the  situation  of  such  recent  growth  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  Since  the  tenement  house  law  of  twenty  years  ago 
was  passed,  nothing  constructive  has  been  done.  We  rested 
with  that  achievement  and  every  attempt  to  aid  in  developing 
a  solution  for  other  communities  has  met  with  failure. 

Building  houses  for  some  groups  in  the  population  has  be- 
come an  unprofitable  business.     Hence,  these  groups  have  for 
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a  generation  lived  in  the  left-over  housing,  or  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  poorly-planned  type  of  home  that  a  grudging  and 
unrealizing  community  would  provide.  As  a  result  of  the 
present  emergency,  a  still  larger  portion  of  our  population  is 
being  forced  back  into  houses  of  a  standard  below  that  which 
we  have  accepted  as  decent  American  homes. 

Except  for  the  report  of  the  Reconstruction  Commission 
and  the  findings  of  the  joint  committee,  we  have  been  aided 
by  no  state  agency  in  the  consideration  of  this  very  important 
problem.  In  the  enactment  of  labor  laws  we  are  guided  by 
the  Industrial  Commission.  In  the  enactment  of  health 
measures  by  the  State  Health  Department.  In  matters  af- 
fecting the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission.  The  Banking  Department,  the  Insur- 
ance Department,  and  other  state  agencies  all  deal  with  special 
subjects  that  need  executive  or  legislative  action.  But  in 
housing,  dealing  with  the  elementary  need  of  shelter  and  es- 
tablishing homes,  there  is  no  state  or  local  agency  to  aid  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government,  either 
in  meeting  an  emergency,  or  what  is  more  important,  in  help- 
ing to  establish  a  permanent  housing  policy  for  the  state.  Such 
a  policy  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  building  of  houses  by  the 
state,  but  it  does  mean  the  establishment  of  housing  standards 
and  of  local  development  that  should  underlie  any  future 
growth  of  the  cities  of  this  state. 

I  have,  therefore,  recommended  a  law  which  will  create  in 
each  community  having  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand  a 


local  housing  board,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  finding  a  solution  for  the  local  housing  situation.  These 
local  boards  should  be  required  to  prepare  within  a  period  to 
be  determined  by  the  local  authorities  a  plan  for  the  future 
development  of  the  city  and  should  consider  local  housing 
ordinances.  A  state  agency  should  be  created  and  the  local 
boards  should  be  required  to  report  to  it  at  stated  intervals 
so  that  there  may  be  available  at  all  times  a  body  of  informa- 
tion applicable  to  this  subject. 

The  state  agency,  on  the  other  hand,  should  first  of  all  be 
directed  to  report  to  the  next  legislature  on  a  method  for  the 
development  of  a  system  of  state  credits  for  housing  purposes. 
Through  the  state  agency  information  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  local  communities  that  will  aid  them  in  their  housing 
program. 

These  agencies,  both  state  and  local,  should  be  unpaid,  but 
so  far  as  the  state  agency  is  concerned,  adequate  appropria- 
tion for  its  expenses  should  be  made. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  housing  crisis  will  convince 
the  people  of  the  state  that  action  is  needed.  Their  pressure 
will  bring  action  from  the  legislature  who  are  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  situation  should  send  us  forward  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  emergency  should  be  progressive  additions  to  th& 
record  which  this  state  has  made  for  laws  affecting  hum; 
needs. 

Albany,  September  25.     • 
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Jacob  H.  Schiff 


IT  is  not  easy  to  write  about  a  dear  friend  when  the  heart 
is  overflowing  with  affection  and  sorrow  at  his  loss  and 
yet  to  respond  to  Mr.  Kellogg's  plea  to  vouchsafe  a  glimpse 
of  the  Jacob  Schiff  that  I  knew  seems  a  tribute  that  may  be 
appropriately  laid  upon  the  altar  of  friendship.  Therefore  I 
write  now  and  with  the  hope  that  later  a  more  complete  story 
of  Mr.  Schiff's  citizenship  will  be  written  for  the  Survey 
by  someone  who  can  write  of  him  more  impersonally  and 
with  perspective. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  a  mutual 
friend  provided  the  opportunity  for  me  to  meet  Mr.  Schiff, 
to  pour  into  his  understanding  ears  the  despair  that  an  inex- 
lerienced  girl  felt  at  her  first  acquaintance  with  the  condi- 
tion of  people  living  in  the  crowded  East  Side  of  Manhat- 
:an.     Immediately    did    this    busy    banker    respond    to    the 
:roubled  visitor  and  thereby  start  a  fellowship  in  friendship 
;nd  social  interests  that,  for  all  the  years  that  have  followed, 
never  failed  on  his  part.     Money  help  was  given  and  with- 
out conditions  which  made  possible  those  beginnings  out  of 
which  grew  the  Henry    Street    Settlement    and    its    public 
health  nursing  programmes.     What  was  perhaps  more  valu- 
able than  even  the  material  aid  was  the  support  of  measures 
of  vital  importance  to  the  people  about  us,  but  often  strange 
and  remote  from  the  experience,  the  interest  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  Mr.  Schiff  and  his  associates.    I  recall  his  visit  to  our 
neighborhood  one  day  when  in  answer  to  inquiries  about  in- 
dustrial conditions,  he  learned  of  an  impending  strike  in  the 
J  garment    trades.     Though    protesting    against    strikes    as    a 
method  for  settling  labor  difficulties,  he    readily    agreed    to 
bring  the  manufacturers  to  a  conference — the  Settlement  to 
bring  the  workers  and  the  contractors.     He  left  the  confer- 
ence convinced  of  the  oppressive  position  in  which  the  em- 
ployes in  this  branch  of  the  trade  had  been  placed,  and  all 
through  a  long-fought  out  struggle  furnished  money  to  re- 
lieve the  needs  of  the  families  of  the  strikers  until  they,  tri- 
umphant, were  able  to  contract  better  terms  for  their  labor. 
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His  sense  of  justice  offended  repeatedly  brought  forth  a  g 
lant  fighter  for  the  oppressed,  and  his  reverence  for  the  sa 
tities  of  others  was  as  marked.     Devout  and  steadfast  in 
own  faith,  he  could  give  generously  to  a  visiting  commit 
of  women  from  Cuba  who  petitioned  for  the  restoration 
a  Catholic  shrine.     No  interests  of  his  business  world  wi 
ever  allowed  to  supplant  his  spiritual  or  altruistic  interes 
He  cherished  intensely  the  preservation  of  the  high  princip 
upon  which  America  has  been    built    and    particularly    t 
right  of  asylum    for  the  oppressed.     In  our  contact  with 
many  nations  of  the  world,  Mr.  Schiff  saw  not  peril  to  Am 
ica  but  obligation  and  responsibility;  and  he  gave  evidence 
this  in  his  support  in  money  and  in  encouragement  of  an  en 
less  variety  of  projects  for  help  and  education.     In  not  a  fe 
he  was  a  pioneer.     Years  ago,  before   aid    in    the    form 
"  scholarship  "  was  accepted  by  the  philanthropically  dispose 
Mr.  Schiff  readily  accepted  opportunities  for  helping  childre 
in  need  by  this  respect-preserving  method. 

Those  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  social  effort^ i; 
will  forever  prize  the  extraordinary  letters  that  marked  and 
recorded  his  breadth  of  interest  and  his  depth  of  compassion  ™ >*b ::-, 
Like  his  occasional  open  letters  to  the  press  on  controversia 
subjects,  they  showed  a  high  literary  quality  as  well.     Tc 
but  a  few  has  been  given  the    experience    of    knowing    inti  " 
mately  the  generous  miriid  that  could  grant  freedom  of  actior 
and  speech  to  the  individuals  with  whom  he  could  not  agree 
but  in  whose  sincerity  he  had  faith.  r^^;;, 

Loving  sorrow  for  the  friend  who  has  gone  dims  the  eye 
and  floods  the  heart  but  the  outlines  of  a  truly  great  citizen  t;:;  ..... 
are  clear.     He  loved  his  fellow  men  and  his  keen  mind 
never  obscured  by  his  emotions.     He  gave  both  heart  an 
tellect  to  what,  I  am  sure,  were  the  greater  interests  of 
life.    The  history  of  measures  and  movements  for  social 
terment  in  America  will  be  found    in    the    record    of    IVj 
Schiff's  life. 

Lillian  D.  Wald 
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After  Forty  Years 

THE  place  of  the  settlement  in  the  future,  discussed  last 
week-end  by  members  of  the  National   Federation  of 
Settlements  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  will  be  determined 
by  its  old  aims,  modified  by  the  newer  social  problems  that 
surround  it.     This  was  the  principal  message  brought  to  the 
settlements  of  America  by  Henrietta  O.  Barnett,  C.  B.  E., 
widow  of  that  great  churchman,  founder  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
of  whom  a  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey  says,   "  Believing 
that  we  are  all  members  one  of  another,  he  labored  unceas- 
ingly to  unite  men  in  the  service  of  God  and  by  his  counsel 
and  example  inspired  many  to  seek  for  themselves  and  for 
the  nation  the  things  that  are  eternal."     Though  modestly 
disclaiming  special  knowledge  of  the  social  problems  which 
are  puzzling  social  workers  in   this  country,    Mrs.   Barnett 
showed  that  England  is  faced  with  much  the  same  problems 
— less  complicated  with  the  task  of  cosmopolitan  assimilation, 
but  on  the  other  hand  cumbered  with  a!  heavier  statute  book, 
I  with  less  room,  less  opportunity  and  less  inclination  to  break 
down  old  conventions  and  to  make  experiments. 
1    Speaking  of  the  early  history  of  the  settlement  movement 
and  illustrating  her  points  with  lantern  slides — Mrs.  Bar- 
nett dealt  with  the  influences  which  had  resulted  in  the  found- 
1  to     ing  of  the  first  settlement  in  Whitechapel  in  1883.     At  that 
imar     date,  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Barnett  had  already  lived  ten 
(rears  in  a  very  small  vicarage  house  in  East  London  and  had 
gathered  around  them  so  many  followers  and  fellow  workers 
that  it  became  encumbent  to  obtain  further  accommodation. 
Thus  arose  the  Hall  —  named  after  a  recently  deceased  friend 
mold  Toynbee  —  which   has   become   known   all   over  the 
orld  not  only  as  a  center  of  philanthropic  effort  but  as  a 
actory  of  social  ideals  and  a  school  for  some  of  the  ablest 
England's  statesmen  and  administrators.    The  work  under- 
ken  by  the  settlement  ranged  from  relief  to  higher  education  ; 
om  teaching  gutter  children  how  to  play,  to  the  establish- 
ed of  an  art  gallery;  from  the  domestic  training  of  state- 
pported  children  to  classical  concerts;  from  organizing  boy 
outs  to  university  courses;  from  succor  by  Guilds  of  Com- 
ssion  to  scientific  chess;  from  nature  study  rambles  to  voca- 
pnal  preparation  for  life's  careers. 
It  was  impossible,  Mrs.  Barnett  said,  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
ntences  the  spiritual  base  of  so  many  and  such  varied  activi- 
es,  but  perhaps  there  were  three  bed  rock  principles  which 
ere  beneath  all  that  was  undertaken.    Put  briefly  they  were, 
The  best  is  not  too  good  for  the  lowliest " ;  "  Culture  comes 
y  contact " ;  and  "  Friendship  is    the    water    which    makes 
haracter  grow."     Simple  as  these  adages  sound,  they  were 
orh   far  reaching  and  comprehensive  when   translated   into 
rison  reform,  education  of  manual  workers  and  the  cleavage 
of  conventional  barriers  erected  by  society. 

It  could  not  have  been  easy  for  Mrs.  Barnett  to  indicate, 
as  she  was  specially  asked  to  do,  the  sources  which  influenced 
her  husband,  but  under  cover  of  the  pictures  of  Clifton,  Bris- 
tol, where  he  was  born  and  reared,  and  the  beauty  of  which 
appealed  strongly  to  him,  and  in  relation  to  his  college  career 
in  historic  Oxford,  or  the  shock  of  close  contact  with  the  de- 
graded classes  of  the  metropolis,  she  managed  with  candour 
and  reticence  to  indicate  how  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
had  made  the  man,  before  the  strength  developed  which  after- 
wards enabled  him  to  mould  not  only  circumstances  but  other 
men. 

Among    those    he    influenced    when    they    either    resided 

in  Whitechapel  or  worked  as  Toynbee  associates  are  now  some 

of  the  leading  men  in  England,  names  which  represent  politi- 

forces,  such  as  Herbert  Asquith,  Sir  Hubert  Ll.  Smith, 

Robert  Morant,  Lord   Pentland,   Viscount  Milner,   Sir 

ril  Jackson,   and    Murray    Macdonald,    or    ecclesiastical 

owers  such  as  the  archbishop  of  York,  Canon  Cremer,  Canon 

emple  and  Canon  Masterman,  or  men  holding  even  more 

"uential  if  less  advertised  positions  in  the  press  and  in  the 
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Henrietta  O.  Barnett,  C.  B.  E.,  widow  of  the  founder  of  Toynbee 

Hall,  the  first  settlement  in  Whitechapel,  who  arrived  in  the  United 

States  last  week  to  be  the  guest  of  the  National  Federation  of 

Settlements 


administrative  departments  of  the  government.     These  men, 
and  many  others  now  scattered  all  over  the  world,  carry  in; 
their  work  if  not  the  definite  principles  inculcated  by  Cano- 
and  Mrs.  Barnett  in  Whitechapel,  at  least  the  attitude  ' 
mind  from  which  to  ponder  on  the  problems  with  which  th 
are  faced  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  a  mental  outlo< 
which  would  change  society  could  it  be  generally  adopted 
universally  practised. 

Mrs.  Barnett  was  emphatic  on  the  danger  of  class  ignoran 
breeding  class  suspicion    and    consequent    misunderstandin 
and  urged  that,  even  though  the  nation  had  now  undertake 
many  of  the  duties  hitherto  undertaken  by  the  settlements  in 
the  departments  of  education,  unemployment,  health  preserva- 
tion, and  hygienic  education,  there  still  remained  the  para- 
mount privilege  of  acting  as  those  who  introduce  and  those 
who  unite.     And  she  quoted  with  quaint  reverence  the  story 
of  the  lad  who  by  introducing  the  right  men  in  the  right  place 
brought  out  one  of  our  Lord's  most  significant  discourses. 

In  the  days  that  were  past,  she  said,  the  question  most  fre- 
quently asked  was  "  What  is  Toynbee  Hall  doing?" — whereas 
in  the  future  she  anticipated  that  the  more  frequent  question 
would  be  "What  is  Toynbee  Hall  thinking?"  For  people 
eager  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  had  lost  their  way 
in  the  maze  of  new  charities,  fresh  societies,  and  amid  the  ever 
increasing  responsibilities  adopted  by  the  government  coul^ 
not  discern  where  helpfulness  should  end  and  independence  t 
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demanded.  Many  would  turn  to  the  settlements  for  guidance 
in  thought  and  by  their  corporate  eyes,  and  cooperative  obser- 
vation, these  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  replies  that  went 
deeper  than  palliatives. 

From  this  Mrs.  Barnett  naturally  turned  to  social  research 
and  referred  to  the  recent  investigations  in  housing  conditions, 
as  well  as  to  those  which  had  dealt  with  unemployment,  low- 
ering the  age  for  pensions  and  its  effect  on  the  labor  market, 
with  the  influence  of  factory  work  for  girls  on  home  njaking, 
the  result  of  equal  work  for  equal  pay,  industrial  fatigue  be- 
sides many  inquiries  on  other  subjects.  All  these  questions 
were  those  on  which  the  settlements  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
information  of  special  value,  because  it  would  be  based  on 
friendship  with  individuals  and  gleaned  from  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  family  experiences. 

To  illustrate  Canon  Barnett's  relation  with  Toynbee  Hall 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  its  warden,  Mrs.  Barnett  gave 
examples  of  his  action  which  indicated  that  his  thought  tended 
more  and  more  in  later  life  to  emphasize  the  conviction  he 


had  always  held  that  the  development  of  individual  character 
was  the  key  note  of  social  reform,  and  that  this  development 
was  best,  if  not  mainly,  obtained  by  the  possession  of  the  sense 
of  God.  To  this  end  he  had  worked  for  the  change  of  the 
people's  circumstances  which  so  marked  his  career  in  East 
London.  To  this  end  he  had  labored  to  reform  education  and 
to  provide  all  with  equal  opportunities  for  self-development. 
To  this  end  he  had  written  copiously  and  preached  with  the 
power  given  by  quiet  conviction. 

Mrs.  Barnett  showed  some  remarkable  slides  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  where  Canon  Barnett  worshipped  and  from  the 
pulpit  of  which  he  fearlessly  stated  that  the  rights  of  the  poor 
demanded  sacrifices  from  the  rich,  and  that  the  unheeded  cries 
of  the  disinherited  would,  and  ought,  to  work  evil  on  those 
who  would  not  hear.  Through  the  pictures  the  atmosphere 
of  the  ancient  house  of  prayer  was  subtly  suggested,  and  the 
conference  members  were  left  realizing  anew  that  humanity, 
however  complicated  its  problems,  could  only  find  peace  when 
it  recognized  that  its  "  life  was  hid  by  Christ  in  God." 


On  the  Situation  in  Italy 

By  Arthur  Livingston 


RECENT  events  in  Italy  have  not  followed  just  the 
course  that  was  projected  by  the  Socialist  Congress  of 
Bologna,  held  in  October,  1919.  That  Congress,  mark- 
ing an  epoch  in  Italian  Socialism,  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a 
"  maximalist  "  program — the  "  immediate  "  seizure  of  the 
means  of  production  and  transportation  by  the  working  classes. 
The  plan  of  the  Congress  called,  however,  for  an  orderly  agi- 
tation under  responsible  leadership  leading  up  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  revolutionary  authority  under  the  control  of 
the  labor  unions,  which,  in  some  way  undefined,  would  be  able 
to  seize  power.  Everyone  remembers  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  that  vote.  The  Socialists  won  notable  victories  in 
the  November  elections,  dividing  honors  with  the  revolution- 
ary Catholics.  The  hopeful  masses  believed  quite  generally 
that  the  revolution  had  been  voted  in.  In  a  few  towns  power 
was  actually  seized,  and  almost  everywhere  spontaneous  riot- 
ing occurred.  But  the  results  were  disappointing.  Nothing 
of  a  permanent  nature  was  inaugurated.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  Socialist  deputies  went  to  Rome  and  said  many  clever 
things  in  the  course  of  a  few  months — the  Catholics  again 
dividing  the  honors.  But  it  looked  as  though  the  revolution 
had  talked  itself  to  death. 

The  next  developments,  however,  were  of  profound  signifi- 
;ance.  In  Turin  the  compact  organization  of  the  General 
Federation  seemed  suddenly  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  revolu- 
:ionary  workers  in  the  factories  there  began  impromptu  to 
form  the  celebrated  "  shop  councils,"  quite  independently  of 
the  labor  chambers,  of  the  trade  federations  and  of  the  national 
directorate  of  the  greater  federation.  And  with  these  councils 
came  a  new  form  of  agitation.  Ever  since  the  late  winter  of 
this  year  the  seizure  of  factories  has  been  of  common  occur- 
rence; and  the  "strike  on  the  job"  (ostruzionismo)  became 
one  more  terror  to  be  added  to  the  daily  torment  of  the  capital- 
ist. Immediately  the  General  Federation,  and  eventually  the 
Government  also,  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
The  Federation  recognized  the  shop  councils ;  the  government 
on  irrelevant  grounds  legitimized  some  of  the  seizures.  The 
shop  councils  and  not  the  old  cumbersome  organizations  be- 
came the  advance  guard  of  revolutionary  agitation.  This 
movement  culminated  in  July  when  the  shop  councils  planned 
a  general  seizure  of  factories  throughout  Italy.  For  lack  of 
coordination  and  owing  to  the  opposition  of  conservative 
elements  in  the  labor  organizations  this  operation  failed,  not, 
however,  without  laying  the  foundations  for  the  events  of 
August  and  September  where  the  social  revolution  in  Italy  has 
registered  very  material  gains. 


The  movement  of  August  20,  when  a  policy  of  "  obstru 
tionism  "  was  nationally  inaugurated  in  the  steel  trade,  ow 
its  paralyzing  power  to  the  fortunate  consensus  of  all  the 
verse   elements    in    the    Italian    metallurgical    industries — t 
Syndicalist  Union  (anarchical),  the  official  Federation  of  Ir 
Workers  (the  F.  I.  O.  M.,  affiliated  with  the  General  Fe 
eration),  the  Italian  Labor  Union    (patriotic  Socialist)    a 
the  Catholics.     Taking  advantage  of  a  public    demand 
high  taxes  on  profits,  and  of  the  announced  intention  of 
manufacturers  to  resist  any  further  demands    for    increa 
wages,  the  iron  and  steel  workers  called  for  such  a  new 
crease.     The  issue  developed  with  all  the  formalities  of  cl 
airy.     It  was  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides  that  this  str 
gle  was  to  be  a  final  show-down  of  relative  strength,  wh 
the  real  points  involved  would  be  not  money  but  princip! 
This  was  made  clear  by  the  workers  in  their  refusal  to  d 
sider  any  question  as  to  whether  the  industry  could  stanc 
new  wage  increase;  and  by  the  manufacturers  in  their  inc 
ference  to  the  question  of  arbitration.     In  answering  the 
structionism  of  the  workers  by  the  lock-out  the  manufactur 
hoped  to  put  the  question  squarely  up  to  the  government 
the  workers  went  into  the  shops,  drew  their  pay,  and  ran  t 
machines  but  produced  nothing,  had  the  owners  the  right 
close  the  shops?     Would  the  government  uphold  the  righ 
of  private  property  to  that  extent?     The  workers  answer 
the  lock-ouV  by  occupying  the  factories  and  trying  to  run  the 
on  their  own  account.    The  government  refused  to  allow  th 
issue  to  be  transported  to  the  ground  of  legal  precedent,  an 
strove  to  effect  a  compromise. 

It  is  in  this  evasion  that  the  deep  significance  of  the  Italiar. 
disturbance  lies.  For  whether  or  not  the  present  agreemen 
between  labor  and  capital  as  to  joint  control  of  productio 
proves  permanent  or  not,  the  principle  that  public  policy  ij 
superior  to  private  property  rights  has  entered  into  the  Italiai 
national  consciousness.  With  practically  no  blood-shed,  an« 
with  relatively  little  confusion  as  compared  with  the  magnij 
tude  of  the  issues  involved,  on  a  basis  of  free  and  frank  pub 
lie  discussion  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  individual,  grou 
and  nation,  Italy  has  set  out  on  an  experiment  in  cooper; 
that  is  headed  toward  a  form  of  industrial  communism. 

From  this  point  the  field  is  open  to  prediction,  in  w 
people  will  indulge  in  one  sense  or  another  as  interest  a 
temperament  decide.     To  that  large  majority  of  Ameri 
editorial  writers  who  have  outdone  each  other    in    pictu 
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Italy  as  on  the  brink  of  something  appalling,  it  may  be  com- 
forting to  reflect  that  among  the   possibilities    is    the    chance 
that  Italy  may  be  on  the  brink  of  solving  the  whole  question 
of  industrial   unrest.     And   that  other  group  of  enthusiasts 
who  already  see   Bolshevism  installed   within   the   bosom  of 
the  Entente  may  be  reminded  that  no  one  of  importance  in 
Italy  foresees  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  thoroughgoing  com- 
munization  of  Italian  life.     The  accepted  doctrine    there    is 
still  that  of  the  revolutionaries  of  the  Right,  that  a  commu- 
nistic Italy  cannot  survive  as  an  island  in  a  capitalistic  Europe. 
Clearly  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  and  the  agencies  of  the 
international  press  have   done  little  to  illuminate  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  the  developments  in  Italy    have    sprung. 
)ne  mystification  emanating  from  both  these  sources  has  been 
le  overemphasis  laid  upon  the  Fiume  question,  and  the  failure 
point  out  that  the  real  issue  in  foreign  relations  that  has 
een  exercising  the  Italian  public  has  been  Russia.     To  be 
ure  there  has  been  some  honest  self-deception    in    all    that, 
'he  riots  of  May-July,  19 19,  were  necessary  to  call  the  Ital- 
in  government  itself  back  from  its  absorption  in  the  intrigues 
f  Paris.     But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  taken  by  and  large  the 
[iume  issue  has  been  a  pass-time  of  Italian  politics  to  distract 
public  mind,  and  especially  the  foreign  mind,  from  the 
alities  of  Italian  conditions.    What  those  realities  have  been 
e  can  here  suggest  only  in  a  most  general  way. 
Among  them  has  been  the  complete  isolation  of  the  Italian 
wernment,  of  the  Italian  "  governo,"  from  any  vital  con- 
tct  with  public  issues  or  with  public  opinion.     Whenever, 
nee  the  Armistice,  anything  has  been  done  in  Italy,  it  has 
;en  done  by  the  parties  interested  in  doing  it;  the  "  gov- 
no  "  has  been  a  bureau  of  registration,  empowered  to  take 
ignizance  of  established  facts.     It  has  accepted  the  seizure 
:  Fiume  by  patriots,  the  seizure  of  lands  by  cooperatives,  the 
■izure  of  factories  by  workers,  the  seizure  of  fortresses  by 
wbject  states   (Valona),  the  seizure  of  ships  by  sailors,  and 
seizure  of  public  buildings  by  local  populations.     This 
ins  that  the  respect  for  political  democracy  in  Italy  has 

Wn  seriously  and  progressively  weakened.  In  fact,  do  we 
owe  to  an  Italian  premier  (Orlando)  a  syndicalistic  defi- 
on  of  the  ballot  as  the  expression  of  an  economic  interest, 
I  of  the  new  concept  of  the  State  as  the  union  of  economic 
ups?    And  is  not  the  most  significant  debate  of  the  Italian 
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Senate  the  debate  as  to  whether  it  should  not  abolish  u. 

Among  them,  also,  has  been  the  neutralization  of  the  Ital- 
ian army,  a  reality  corollary  to  the  preceding.  There  is  no 
power  on  which  the  present  Italian  regime  has  been  able 
effectively  to  rely.  The  army  is  moved  about  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  labor  unions  in  operations  only  of  which  the 
labor  unions  have  approved. 

Among  them,  again,  has  been  the  vitalization,  the  coming 
into  self-consciousness,  of  various  groups,  assembling  around 
one  interest  or  another  to  transform  the  moral  and  intellectual 
texture  of  the  nation.     Vital  forces  in  Italy  to-day  are  the 
owners  of  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  workers  on  the 
other — the  two  great  forces  the  clash  of  which  is  giving  new 
direction  to  the  national  life.     Add  to  these  the  cooperatives, 
grown  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  activity,  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  establishment  of  the  new  economic  conscious- 
ness of  the  nation.     Then  there  is  the    church    which    has 
immensely  broadened  the  scope  of  its  aims  and  its  action,  rous- 
ing millions  of  Italians  to  a  new  outlook  on  the  social  prob- 
lem.    Again  there  are  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  men  who 
feel  bound  together  by.  a  common  effort  in  a  great  cause  and 
who  are  determined  that  not  all  the  promises  of  a  new  kind 
of  Italy  for  the  future  shall  remain  unfulfilled.     Finally  come 
the  "  intellectuals  "  of  the  country,  the  heirs  of    what    has 
been  called  Italian  culture,  men  trained  to    critical    method 
and  dispassionate  judgment,  men  respected  by  all  classes  < 
people  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  discussion  of  public  que 
tions  and  their  devotion  to  their  ideals  and  to  the  natio 
Such  groups  are  asserting  themselves  in  terms  of  direct  a 
tion;  and  each  of  them  is  making  itself  felt  in  proportion  ■ 
its  real  strength.     That  is  why  Italy,  today,  of  all  victorio 
powers,   presents  the  picture  of  a  nation  governed  more 
actual  public  opinion   than   by  force   and    by    phraseolog 
That  is  also  why,  in  the  face  of  a  great  social  transform, 
tion,  "  the  public  "  is  neutral  between  the  conflicting  parties 
giving    no    mandate    for   slaughter   fo   elements   who   would 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  settle  great  issues  by  the  strong  arm. 

There  is  an  old  phrase  to  the  effect  that  "  Italy  will  do  it 
herself."  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  that  phrase  that  the  country 
faced  the  consequences  of  the  peace  of  Vienna.  It  is  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  that  she  will  handle  the  worse  mess 
inherited  from  Versailles. 
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THE  ROAD  AND  THE  END 

I  shall  foot  it 

Down  the  roadway  in  the  dusk, 

Where  shapes  and  hunger  wander 

And  the  fugitives  of  pain  go  by. 

I  shall  foot  it 

In  the  silence  of  the  morning, 

See  the  night  slur  into   dawn, 

Hear  the  slow  great  winds  arise 

Where  tall  trees  flank  the  way 

And  shoulder  toward  the  sky. 

The  broken  boulders  by  the  road 

Shall  not  commemorate  my  ruin. 

Regret  shall  be  the  gravel  underfoot. 

I  shall  watch  for 

Slim  birds,  swift  of  wing 

That  go  where  wind  and  ranks  of  thunder 

Drive  the  wild  processionals  of  rain. 

The  dust  of  the  travelled  road 
Shall  touch  my  hand  and  face. 


— From  the  Chicago  Poems. 


Carl  Sandburg. 


Vernacular  and  Revolution 

How  a  Return  to  the  Language  of  the  People  Helped  to 

Recreate  a  Great  Democracy 

By  Aristides  E.  Phoutrides 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ATHENS 


THE  other  day  the  telephone  of  a  certain  New  York 
office  rang,  and  a  city  doctor  wished  to  be  connected 
with  a  city  lawyer.     Both  parties  happened  to  be 
Greeks.     The  doctor  was  born  in  Thrace  and  is 
proud  of  his  kinship  with  Orpheus,  while  the  lawyer  is  an 
Ionian   of    Smyrna,   one   of    Homer's   birthplaces.      After   a 
short   business  chat  one   of   them   happened   to   refer  to   a 
recent  work  in  the  Modern  Greek  vernacular,  the  other  com- 
mented on  its  "vulgar"  language  and  that  made  me  seize  the 
end  of  another  telephone  wire  and  join  in  the  debate.     A 
semi-philological  discussion  started  and  continued  for  the  Lord 
knows  how  long.    If  the  gentle  telephone  operator  knew  Greek 
id  had  the  writing  microbe,  she  might  steal  plenty  of  ma- 
rial  for  a  Platonic  or  Aristophanic  dialogue,  and  some  Wall 
reet  people  might  have  a  shock  if  they  knew  that  the  gold- 
irrying  telephone  wires  of  Gotham  were  desecrated  by  the 
infused  sounds  of  a  heated  literary  symposium  in  Greek.  The 
patient  operator  made   us  drop  the  subject  after  mutual 
imises  of  all  of  us  to  reassemble  at  our  earliest  convenience 
d  continue  our  discussion. 

This  episode  illustrates  the  absorbing  interest  with  which 
the  language  question  is  regarded  by  every  intelligent  Greek 
wherever  Greeks  are.  It  explains  also  how  it  happened  that 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  demotike  or  ver- 
nacular by  Alexandros  Palles  in  1901  created  more  trouble 
in  Athens  than  the  strike  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  em- 
ployes caused  in  Brooklyn  this  year.  The  purists  who  stood 
for  what  they  call  a  purified  language,  as  close  to  the  ancient 
Attic  form  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view  as  possible, 
issailed  the  translation  as  a  national  crime  aiming  to  prove 
hat  present-day  Greece  had  no  connection  with  the  Greece  of 
?ericles.  The  majority  of  the  university  students  sided  with 
:he  purists  and  with  youthful  enthusiasm  paraded  in  great 
crowds  through  the  streets  of  Athens,  heaping  insults  on  the 
defenders  of  the  vernacular,  who  were  branded  as  "Hairy 
Ones,"  and  smashing  down  the  establishment  of  any  news- 
paper which  opposed  the  puristic  point  of  view.  They  even 
demanded  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  to  excommunicate 
the  "traitors."  The  Metropolitan,  however,  refused.  The 
students  became  furious,  the  government  called  on  the  troops 
to  control  the  rioters,  and  in  a  melee  eight  students  were  killed 
and  over  sixty  others  wounded.  This  aroused  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  purists ;  the  Metropolitan  had  to  abdicate.  The 
Cabinet  had  to  fall,  and  the  victims  were  lauded  as  martyrs 
of  a  Holy  Cause.  It  seemed  like  a  great  victory  for  the  purists 
then. 

But  the  friends  of  the  vernacular  never  gave  up.  They 
knew  that  the  vernacular  was  a  living  language,  whereas  the 
puristic  was  only  a  confused  artificial  idiom  manufactured  by 
narrow-minded  schoolmasters  who  dreamed  of  resuscitating 
the  ancient  form.  They  also  knew  that,  in  spite  of  its  ap- 
parent deviation  from  ancient  form,  the  vernacular  had  pre- 
served the  more  essential  features  of  ancient  Greek;  above  all 
its  directness,  its  plastic  qualities  and  its  power  of  assimilation. 
They  adhered  firmly  to  the  principle  that  the  people  were  the 
only  natural  creators  of  language  and  that  they  had  perfect 
right  to  their  grammar  and  vocabulary    while    the    artist's 
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sphere  was  to  give  the  people's  language  its  best  literary  ex 
pression  without  violating  either  its  grammar  or  its  words. 

The  enemy,  however,  had  established  himself  in  impre: 
nable  citadels.     A  generation  ago,  the  recognized  masters  o 
literary  style  were  purists.    Until  very  recently  the  purists  ha 
unrestricted  authority  over  the  school,  the  church  and  the  state 
The  daily  press  was  almost  entirely  puristic.     All  the  text 
books,  from  the  first  reader  to  the  manuals  of  pathology 
mechanics,  were  written  in  the  puristic.    Finally,  orators  co 
tinued  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  continue  to  charm  t 
multitudes  in  grandiloquent  style  where  dead  words  in  de 
forms  are  dinned  into  the  people's  ears.     The  people  list 
dazed  and  wonder  and  applaud,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  they  pr< 
fer  to  talk  to  each  other  in  their  mothers'  tongue.    The  esse 
tial  result  of  the  purists'  effort  was  to  cultivate  a  medium 
expression  that  was  pretentious,  unnatural,  superficial,  form 
and  pompous.     With  this  medium  the  educated  class  its 
tended  to  acquire  the  same  characteristics  and  to  spread  t 
disaster  through  the  uncontaminated  strata  of  the  people. 

The  demotikists  saw  the  danger  and  proceeded  to  assail 
puristic  citadels.    The  first  field  they  invaded  successfully  w; 
literature.   They  proceeded  to  gather  folk-tales  and  songs  fri_ 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  Epirus  and 
tral  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands,  and  to  circu 
their  publications  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  purpose 
showing  that  there  was  a  common  vernacular  living  in  e\ 
corner  of  the  Hellenic  world  and  capable  of  artistic  expres: 
of  a  high  degree.     Then  they  wrote  poetry  and  novel 
drama  and  short-story  and  at  last  even  scientific  essay  in 
vernacular.     Though  the  daily  press  was  unassailable  in 
entirety,  still  it  was  induced  to  open  some  of  its  literary 
umns  to  the  people's  language. 

Somehow  the  opposition  of  the  pseudo-classicists  electri 
the  progressives.    John  Psicharis,  the  acknowledged  leader 
the  movement,  a  man  who  combines  a  thorough  philolog 
training  and  scientific  spirit  with  unusual  creative  power 
determination,     published    his    famous     Ta£ei5i,     Tour, 
epoch-making  book  for  New  Greece.      Kostes  Palamas, 
greatest  of  Modern  Greek  poets,  stepped  to  the  foregrounc 
the  defender  of  the  new  ideas  and  declared  that  he  was  pr 
to  be  classed  among  the  "Hairy  Ones."     N.  G.  Polites, 
folklorist  of  the  University  of  Athens,  dispatched  a  host 
legend  and  song  gatherers  to  every  town  and  village  whe 
Greeks  live.    Argyres  Eftaliotes  wrote  a  history  of  Greece 
the    vernacular    and    published    the    Stories  of  Old  Demo! 
another  book  of  great  influence  for  the  new  era.  I 

Then  the  Noumas,  a  literary  weekly  edited  by  D.  P.  Tang< 
poulos,  made  its  appearance  in  Athens  in  1903,  and  soo' 
proved  the  greatest  stronghold,  not  only  of  the  revolutionisi 
in  literature,  but  of  all  enlightened  people  who  saw  the  dea< 
ness  about  them,  and  struggled  to  bring  about  a  new  life  in  tlj 
social  and  political,  as  well  as  in  the  artistic  field.  The  n 
weekly  was  very  humble  and  unpretentious  in  type  and  pa 
It  was  not  illustrated,  and  most  of  its  material  was  printe 
very  fine  type  to  save  space.  Yet  this  little  journal,  writte 
the  demotic  from  end  to  end,  became  a  school  of  trainin 
the  best  of  the  younger  writers  of  Greece  and  the  mouth 
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of  all  recognized  leaders.  People  began  to  feel  a  new  breath. 
Atavism  gradually  gave  ground  to  the  loud  demands  of  pres- 
ent-day life.  Philological,  educational,  sociological  and  political 
discussions  were  made  intelligible  through  a  sounder  logic  as 
won  as  the  medium  of  expression  became  the  living  vernacular. 
The  victory  in  the  literary  field  was  complete,  but  its  im- 
jortance  was  far  greater  than  had  been  anticipated  because  its 
esults  penetrated  everywhere.  To  quote  from  a  stirring  book, 
which  appeared  only  last  year,  The  Contemporary  Problems 
)f  Hellenism,  by  G.  Skleros: 


If  there  is  anything  living  in  Greece  today,  if  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  with  modern  culture  and  radical  opera- 
tive views,  if  we  have  the  first  signs  of  a  practical  reform  and  of 
reorganization  of  our  social  body  into  classes  and  parties  of 
>rinciples,  we  owe  it  largely  to  the  preparatory  work  which  for 
Inany  years  the  domotikists  have  been  doing  quietly,  training  our 
active  and  progressive  youth  for  a  far-reaching  and  constructive 
jocial    activity. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  the  vernacular  move- 
tent  on  our  social  life  is  incalculable,  and  the  social  student  is 
Sound  to  recognize  it  as  the  first  enlightened  revolutionary  move- 
tent  in  Greek  society  since  the  downfall  of  ancient  Greek  civili- 
sation ;   for  this   movement  has   produced   the   daring   and   dis- 
:rning  workers  who  have  already  brought  about  the  complete 
initial  reform  of  four  branches  of  our  life  by  rendering  them 
insitive  to  modern  thought  and  progress.    These  are:  first,  art 
id   literature;    second,    education    and    language;    third,    labor 
id  social  activity;   and  fourth,  our  political   life  itself  where, 
|t  last,  we  begin  to  see  statesmen  with  new  western  minds  and 
iou.gb.ts.    To  these  we  may  add  the  constant  improvement  and 
icreasing  sobriety  of  our  daily  and  periodical  journals  which 
re  inspired  and  written  to  a  large  extent  by  modern  men  in 
ipathy  with  the  vernacular. 

hat  the  vital  importance  of  this  movement  could  not  be 

looked  by  Eleutherios  Venizelos  is  not  surprising.     The 

has  a  Periclean  genius  of  being  thoroughly  familiar  with 

ational  and  national  problems  without  losing  sight  of 

ew  impulses  and  currents  of  contemporary  life.     For  a 

time  he  saw  the  significance  of  the  struggle  for  the  ver- 

ar  and  convinced  himself  of  its  soundness.     But  being 

versed  in  practical  reform,  he  was  not  anxious  to  patron- 

e  movement  at  a  time  when  not  only  his  position  would 

e  strengthened  by  it,  but  other  problems  closer  to  the 

f  Greece,  such  as    the    redemption    of    six    millions    of 

ks  from  a  brutal  regime,  demanded  immediate  attention. 

as  well  aware  of  the  unnecessary  opposition  that  an  im- 

re  attempt  to  adopt  the  program  of  the  demotikists  might 

se. 

jut  he  knew  how  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  and  set  out 
repare  the  educational  renaissance  of  Greece  as  soon  as  he 
to  power  in  1909.    In  this  work  he  chose  assistants  from 
g  the  most  progressive  and  prudent  younger  minds.    The 
|es  of  Delmouzos,  Triantaphyllides  and,  above  all,  of  D. 
linos,  are  insolubly  connected  with  the  reform.      Mr. 
^  os,  the  secretary  general  to  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Public 
struction,  has  been  the  most  active  factor  in  formulating  a 
wk  riCS  °*  *"^s  which  were  adopted  by  the  Liberal  government 
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at  once  and  presented  to  the  Chamber.  In  an  article  written 
by  him  in  the  June  number  of  the  Balkan  Review,  these  bills 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Enfranchisement  of  the  primary  schools  so  that  they  should 
no  longer  be  merely  annexes  to  the  classical  gymnasia;  provision 
for  adequate  development,  and  obligatory  attendance  on  all 
classes  of  society  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  years. 

2.  Alteration  of  the  exclusively  classical  nature  of  the  gym- 
nasia by  the  foundation  of  new  modern  gymnasia. 

3.  Reform  and  enlargement  of  the  administrative  system  con- 
nected with  public  education. 

4.  Measures  for  the  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  every  grade  of  school. 

This  legislation  was  completed  by  1914,  but  the  crisis  of 
191 5  and  the  dismissal  of  Venizelos  by  the  former  king, 
paralyzed  the  educational  progress  at  its  initial  moment.  The 
work  of  reform  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end. 

When,  as  the  Greeks  say,  "the  knife  came  to  the  neck"  and 
the  Cretan  statesman  was  forced  to  become  a  rebel  against 
ex-King  Constantine  and  all  the  reactionaries  who  grouped 
themselves  about  the  king,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  strike 
at  one  of  the  strongest  roots  of  reaction  in  Greece,  the  artificial 
language    of  the  purists  which  tended  to  devitalize  and  blind- 
fold the  schoolteacher,  and  through  him  the  entire  youth  of 
the  country.    At  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Salonika  he 
reached  a  decision  which  established  on  a  secure  basis  the  in- 
tellectual enfranchisement  of  the  whole  Hellenic  people.     It 
provided  jar  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular  into  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  country.    As  soon  as  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment was  reestablished  in  Athens  in  191 7,  and  in  spite  of  thr 
war  and  its  imperative  demands,  the  new  legislation  regarding 
education  was  immediately  put  into  effect,  and  with  it  th 
primary  schools  of  the  country,  at  last,  taught  the  vernacular 
from  modern  text-books  written  by  some  of  the  masters  of 
literary  style  who  cooperated  with  educators  for  the  purpose. 
One  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  reform  for 
Greece.  Once  the  child  learns  to  read  the  vernacular  as  he  has 
been  learning  to  speak  it,  he  will  never  return  to  the  artificial 
and  pompous  puristic.    The  growing  generation  will  demand 
the  vernacular  as  its  medium  of  expression  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  science.    The  people  will  be  taught  in  a  language  which 
is  a  part  of  their  own  life,  will  naturally  understand  speakers 
and  books  better,  will  become  conscious  of  their  power  to 
follow  and  criticize  their  leaders,  and,  above  all,  they  will  ex- 
change  their   former  attitude  of  resignation   to   formal   and 
pompous  and  superficial  things  with  a  vigorous  demand  for  a 
more  substantial  and  natural  life  which  will  prove  salutary 
both  to  individual  and  society.    The  length  and  bitterness  of 
the  struggle  will  make  the  victory  profounder  and  brighter. 
A  new  thought  born  of  the  conflict  is  bound  to  reach  out 
toward    a    more    adequate    expression  in  indivdual,  political, 
and  social  life.    It  is  the  guarantee  of  a  new  force  which  shall 
struggle  toward  physical  and  moral  perfection  in  new  Hellas. 


Mijviv  atiie,  &ea,  JlrjXrjldSico  Uy.ilxjOg 
oiXo/iiyrjv,  rj  fivqC  ti%aiolg  ai.yi  c&ijxcr, 
noXXag  6?  Up9l(tovs  tyvxag  HS'tSt  npotaipev 
r/Qtacoy,  avrovg  di  elwQia  %tv-/f  xinooi* 
oliavolal  ts  naai  —  Awg  6'  hsUlero  povXy 
l£  ov  di]  tit  ngdha  dtaaT^Tijv  fytoavia 
^Tgtldrjg  re  oVcr|  MqcHv  yuxl  dlog  h%iM.eig. 


ANCIENT    GREEK 


Moyca,  TpAroyA*  to  9ymo  toy  Iakoyctoy  A)(iAeA, 
ton  epMo!  n'oAoYC  noTiceTOYC  A)(aioyc  <)>apmakia, 
kai  ttAhBoc  cctciAc  W£tc  AcBcntikcc  cton  Aah 
onA&p)(HrcoNf,  Ki'eSpefe  Me  ta  KopuiA  toyc  ckyAoyc 

Kl'OAA  TA  OpNIA  (TOY  AlOC  jtci  eij(£  H  TNWMH  OpiCCl), 
An'THN  ApXH  CAN  T71ACTHK6  M6  TO  TOprO  A)(lAeA 

TlATPc*  o  rrp<OTA<l>eNTHC  rioc  kai  x<opicAN  01  Aio  toyc. 


THE   VERNACULAR 


M'cftta,  0ea,  ttiv  ooyV  t°"  n^ifiou  'AxiW-eto;, 
tt|V  oXe^otav,  fjtt?  eyive  jtpo^eva;  dvaoUJjirYcaxv  xckuiv 
eI;  tou;  'Axoiou;. 
xcA  obiEOteitav  dc;  tov  "Aottv  jcoWA?  yewaia?  yuxa.> 

T)(Mjixi>V, 

tu>v  6jioUiJv  xd  coi^ata  ey^vovto  popd  taw  xuvwv 
ital  oovEiov  jcavtfcv;  ei&ovs,  8id  vd  jdr|ouj#ij  to  tieA-i^ia 

xov  Aw>;, 
dtp'   Stov   jrpwtov   l<piXovziKr)Gtxv   xod    5iQO&hpTtrv   cS? 

£x*e«t 

6  'ATpti&TK  6  dexiY<>5  xal  4  9ew>;    A/  Uew;. 
PURISTIC   GREEK 


The  first  paragraph  of  the  Iliad  in  old  Greek  and  in  the  two  forms  for  which  the  "  rev- 
olutionists "  and  "  reactionaries  "  respectively  are  contending  as  a  medium  of  expression 


The  Immigrant 

What  Can  Versus  What  Must  Be  Done  With  Him 

By  Allen  T.  Burns 


DIRECTOR    STUDIES    IN    METHODS    OF    AMERICANIZATION 
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POPULAR  precepts, 
prescriptions  and 
formulas  for  the  im- 
migrant have  almost 
made  him  the  victim  of  dis- 
agreeing doctors.  All  these 
remedies  for  the  feared  or 
suspected  gaps  and  fractures 
in  our  national  physique  have 
a  common  quality.  They  are 
required,  compulsory,  and 
not  to  be  refused.  Here  is 
what  some  of  them  say: 

The    immigrant    must   be 
naturalized ;   must    drop   his 
mother  tongue  and  give  up 
its    newspapers;    must    read 
md    write     English;     must 
catter  and  settle  among  na- 
ve born ;  must  adopt  all  cus- 
mary,    especially    legalized 
.jractices,  such  as  the  doctor 
at  child-birth  and  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Puritan  sabbath. 
He    must    accept    our    labor 
organization  as  it  stands  and 
forswear   attachment    to    all 
things  from  the  land  of  his 
birth. 

Starting  with  these  form- 
ulas, a  study  of  Americaniza- 
tion is  easy.  You  get  the 
statistics  on  how  many  immi- 
grants have  become  natural- 
ized within   a   fixed   period. 

The  nationalities  or  races  showing  a  large  per  cent  of  naturali- 
zation are  desirable,  assimilable;  those  with  a  small  per  cent, 
undesirable.  Moral:  restrict,  exclude,  discharge  or  deport 
people  showing  this  regrettable  indifference  to  citizenship. 

Perhaps  you  investigate  by  nationalities  how  many  immi- 
grants have  joined  existing  labor  unions,  accepting  an  entirely 
prearranged  agent  of  industrial  democracy  with  passive  acqui- 
escence. When  you  find  that  later  immigrants  have  not  en- 
tered in  large  numbers  the  organizations  which  earlier  immi- 
grants have  had  an  active  hand  and  effective  voice  in  forming 
and  officering,  you  conclude  with  the  Federal  Immigration 
Commission:  "The  constant  influx  of  immigrants  to  whom 
prevailing  conditions  seemed  unusually  favorable  contributed 
to  the  failure  to  organize.  .  .  .  Their  presence  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  prevented  progress  among  the  older 
wage-earnmg  class." 

The  compulsionist  obtains  statistics  of  the  number  of  foreign- 
language  papers  and  their  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
Finding  the  figures  to  be  in  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  respectively,  he  deduces  that  the  immigrants  are 
living  in  another  world,  following  different  currents  of  thought 
10 


BOOKS  THAT   ILLUSTRATE  A  NEW 
THEORY  AND  METHOD  OF  NA- 
TIONAL  SOCIAL    SURVEY 

The  Americanization  studies  made  in  the  last  two  years  and 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  will  be  published  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter,  beginning  October  1,  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  with  the  following  titles  and  authors: 

Schooling  of  the  Immigrant 

Frank  V.    Thompson,  superintendent  of  public  schools, 

Boston. 
America  via  the  Neighborhood 

John  Daniels. 
Old  World  Traits  Transplanted 

Robert    E.    Park,    professorial    lecturer,    University    of 

Chicago.     Herbert    A.   Miller,   professor    of    sociology, 

Oberlin  College. 
Immigrant  Health  and  the  Community 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  director,  Boston  Dispensary. 
A  Stake  in  the  Land 

Peter   A.   Speek,   head    of   Russian   section,   Library   of 

Congress. 
New  Homes  for  Old 

S.  P.  Breckinridge,  assistant  professor  of  household  ad- 
ministration, University  of  Chicago. 
Adjusting  Immigrant  and  Industry 

William     M.     Leiserson,     chairman,     labor     adjustment 

boards,  Rochester  and  New  York. 
The  Immigrant  Press  and  Its  Control 

Robert    E.    Park,    professorial    lecturer,    University    of 

Chicago. 
The  Immigrant's  Day  in  Court 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  instructor  in  social  research, 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 
Americans  by  Choice 

John  P.  Gavit,  vice-president,  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Summary 

Allen     T.     Burns,     director,    Studies     in    Methods     of 

Americanization. 
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from  the  native-born.  Form- 
ula: suppress  foreign-lang- 
uage papers  or  make  them 
bi-lingual,  a  prohibitive  cxM 
pense,  or  by  control  of  thei 
advertising,  censor  what  the; 
print. 

The  inquiries  aimed 
finding  prescriptions  seem 
have  made  some  omission 
Other  questions  bob 
which  cannot  be  downed 
formulas.  What  is  t 
answer  to  the  charge  th 
those  becoming  naturaliz 
most  quickly,  also  sho 
speed  in  becoming  denatio 
alized,  or  internationalize 
Does  the  persistance  of 
old  national  affection  af 
all  prove  the  undesirability 
extended  courtships  and 
gagements  before  life-1 
pledges  to  a  new  state? 

Then  too,  immigrants  s 
denly  exhibit  labor  union 
their  own  making.   They 
mand  an  eight-hour  day, 
day  of  rest  in  seven,  a  liv 
wage  for  eight  hours  woj 
They  insist  on  having  th] 
own  leaders,  an  organizat 
in  which   they  take  a  vi 
part.    What  is  to  be  don| 
The    demands    seem  Am 
ican,  but  the  procedure  transgresses  the  previously  arranj 
program.    Has  the  earlier  quest  for  categorical  recipes  foun 
will  o'  the  wisp? 

The  same  prescribers  seem  to  be  getting  somewhere  w 
repressions  of  the  immigrant  press,  when  the  provost  mars 
suddenly  announces  its  indispensability  to  the  successful  ope; 
tion  of  our  draft.  Purveyors  to  the  people's  needs  find 
press  a  channel  to  the  attention  of  prospective  purchasers  whosi 
money  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  readers  of  papers  in  English 
"  Suppress  or  not  suppress?  "    That  is  the  question. 

Apparently,  inquiries  ending  in  a  "  must  "  have  a  way  o 
miscarrying.  In  a  democracy  social  forces  disarrange  the  bes 
laid  plans  of  investigators.  Surveys,  social  research  and  pr 
grams  fall  into  disrepute  because  their  answers  don't  sta 
answers.  The  human  factor  behaves  unaccountably  and  in 
jects  new  elements  into  situations  to  the  confusion  of  socia 
prescribers.  Can  inquiries  into  social  conditions  be  of  an 
more  use  to  self-determining  folk  than  those  which  have  bee 
ending  in   imperatives  so  soon  out-of-date? 

The  Studies  in  Methods  of  Americanization  of  the  Carne; 
Corporation,  has  tried  to  take  another  cue.  It  would  end  m 
logically  in  exhibitions  and  expositions  than  in  prohibitions 
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[.prescriptions.     The  aim  has    been  to  produce  as  accurate  as 

[  possible  a  description  of  all  the  forces  in  the  fusion  process  and 

their  workings.    The  irresistible  currents  of  popular  decisions 

[have  always  been  in  mind.    Not  to  direct  but  inform  them  has 

sen  as  high  as  the  aim  has  been.    This  aim  included  a  search 

[for  all  the  appreciable  forces  in  the  relations  of  native  and 

Iforeign-born,  an  examination  of  the  various  combinations  of 

'these  forces  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  different 

(processes. 

1  he  outcome  of  such  an  inquiry  yields  no  futile  "  musts."  It 
exhibits  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done,  given  certain 
factors  of  human  desire,  prejudice,  predisposition.  A  study 
of  how  certain  situations  have  developed  throws  light  on  what 
can  be  done  in  the  future.  It  seeks  to  answer  the  practical 
American  question  of  what  can  be  done,  not  what  must  be 
done.  The  answers  will  never  be  categorical  but  will  offer 
alternatives.  If  policy  a  is  followed  in  a  given  situation,  re- 
sults x  and  y  in  certain  proportions  will  ensue;  but  if  policy 
b  is  adopted,  results  x  and  y  in  different  proportions  from  a 
will  follow  and  also  result  z.  So  in  these  studies  questions 
had  to  be  framed  in  ways  to  bring  out  comparisons  rather  than 
finalities. 

In  a  study  of  immigrant  relations,  light  is  needed  not  only 
on  big  questions  of  policy  but  also  on  questions  of  technique  in 
relations  which  have  become  fairly  stable.  Immigrants  and 
citizens  show  a  persistent  desire  for  the  former  to  learn  Eng- 
lish. So  the  administration  of  schools  for  this  purpose,  the 
pedagogy  of  English  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  the  training  and 
pay  of  teachers  come  in  for  study.  Such  matters  are  outside 
the  field  of  controversy,  as  everyone  is  agreed  in  looking  only 
for  the  procedure  that  works  best  for  an  agreed  end.  The 
same  situation  exists  for  problems  in  our  naturalization  pro- 
cedure, our  legal  machinery,  our  health  administration.  The 
Americanization  study  has  carefully  observed  practices  in  these 
fields  and  even  conducted  a  few  experiments  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  most  effective  technique.  Such  reports  interest  the 
specialists  and  administrator  and  offer  nothing  especially  new 
as  to  method. 

The  multiti  |ious  decrees  and  injunctions  for  the  immi- 
grari'f  are  in  the  kid  of  undetermined  or  unsettled  public  policy. 
M  lods  illur  kting  this  field  are  of  some  general  interest. 
/1  such  x-c  .  id  alternatives  and  possibilities  as  are  offered 
le  questions  stated,  what  methods  throw  adequate  light 
jhem  ? 

ieids  of  study  had  to  be  selected  where  the  interplay  of 

an  forces  and  the  fluctuations  in  relationships  were  taking 

ce  and  could  be  observed  and  reported.     Fairly  static  con- 

itions  suffice  for  the  technical  inquiries,  but  the  ebb  and  flow 

\  the  tides  of  human  life  must  be  scanned  and  searched  for 

ie    persistent    currents    of    desire,    resistance,    response    and 


'operation.     Such  social  research  looks  for  the  human  reac- 
ms  that  are  as  definite,  as  calculable  and  as  imperative  as 
ose  of  gravity  or  explosives.     Mighty  rivers  can  be  damned, 
namite  can  make  safe  harbors  and  channels  for  world  fleets/ 
woe  betide  the  bungler  or  meddler  who  tries  to  harness 
se  forces  without  understanding  all  the  laws  and  possibilities 
^  their  behavior. 
Fortunately  the  immigrant  today  is  active,  if  not  in  erup- 
tion, in  many  fields.     He  yields  plenty  of  human  documents 
for  study  and  comparison.     His  industrial  and  political  rela- 
tors have  become  the  foremost  news  if  not  issues  of  the  day. 
His  racial  survivals,  his  New  World  expedients  are  so  obtru- 
sive as  to  be  the  objects  of  curiosity,  if  not  suspicion.     Industry, 
politics,  government,  communities,  newspapers,  family  life,  vol- 
untary organizations  all  offer  panoramas  of  the  vital  forces  of 
immigrant  and  native-born  relations  and  reactions. 

Statistics  and   formal  questionnaires  throw  relatively  little 


light  on  the  underlying  forces  in  such  situations.  Descriptions, 
personal  experience,  detailed  reports  are  needed  to  show  why 
one  mixture  of  human  ingredients  results  one  way,  another 
combination  a  second  way.  Usually  only  a  comparison  of  re- 
sults and  precedent  factors  will  bring  out  the  significant  differ- 
ences. So  the  work  of  the  Americanization  study  has  been 
largely  that  of  first  class  reporters  who  dig  to  the  bottom  of 
a  story  until  every  relevant  fact  is  disclosed.  Various  stories 
were  then  compared,  and  their  contracts  showed  the  results 
of  different  policies  and  practices.  Such  a  method  can  better 
be  illustrated  than  described. 

A  vexing  question  of  public  policy  is  whether  private  schools 
of  immigrant  origin  can  be  brought  into  conformity  with  re- 
quired standards  of  public  education,  and  yet  the  body  politic 
not  be  arrayed  in  hostile  warring  forces.  How  the  latter  can 
result  was  illustrated  when  Austria-Hungary  sought  to  com- 
pel the  use  of  her  official  languages  by  alien  people.  Compul- 
sory use  of  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools 
is  part  of  the  proposed  standards  in  this  country.  Massachu- 
setts educators  have  sought  to  secure  such  authority  from  their 
legislature.  The  opposition  of  immigrant  citizens  was  so 
great  that  the  dominant  party  quickly  heeded  it.  The  decision 
was  so  pointed  as  to  suggest  fear  that  other  action  would  be 
as  fatal  to  the  party's  power  as  was  a  similar  policy  to  the 
power  of  the  dual  empire.  Yet  the  neighboring  state  of  New 
Hampshire  has  passed  an  even  more  drastic  law  with  scarcely 
any  opposition  and  is  enforcing  it  with  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  state.  The  latter,  too, 
is  a  French  Canadian  as  are  most  of  his  parishes,  the  very  ele- 
ment that  led  the  opposition  to  such  a  law  in  Massachusetts. 

Now  what  made  the  difference?     Since  political  parties, 
their  desire  for  office  and  immigrants'  votes  are  not  negligible 
factors,  how  can  such  diverse  results  come  about?     Only  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  all  pertinent  events  in  both  states  gave 
the  answer.     In  Massachusetts  the  drive  was  made  as  a  direct 
criticism  of  these  immigrant  schools.     Those  to  be  affected 
were,  in  no  way,  made  a  part  of  the  movement  or  assured  of 
inclusion  in  its  resulting  administrative  machinery.     The  im- 
migrant was  not  reassured  of  the  right  also  to  teach  his  mother 
tongue  while  being  required  to  conform  to  all  public  educa- 
tional standards.     The  New  Hampshire  procedure  was  a  de- 
cided contrast.     As  in  Massachusetts  there  was  little  state 
standardization  of  any  schools,  public  or  private.    The  move- 
ment was  conceived  and  promoted  as  a  forward  step  in  edu- 
cation for  the  whole  state.    Little  public  school  districts  would 
have  to  give  up  some  of  their  independence  as  actually  as  the 
private  schools.     The  bishop  and  his  supporters  were  invited 
to  become  leaders  in  this  progressive  move.     He  and  his  flock 
were  assured  of  minority  representation  in  the  official  body  for 
carrying  out  the  law.     Freedom  to  teach  their  own  language 
was  guaranteed.     Today  the  state  superintendent  of  schools 
makes  his  inspection  visits  armed  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
law,  but  also  with  his  way  prepared  by  an  explicit  pastoral 
letter  to  all  priests  and  teachers  enjoining  obedience  to  the  law. 
To  be  sure,  the  bishops  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire are  decidedly  different  persons,  and  the  support  of  pos- 
sible opponents  might  have  had  to  be  secured  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  But  complete  pictures  of  the  two  situations  dis- 
close how  the  impossible  in  Massachusetts  was  achieved  with 
harmony  and  satisfaction  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  similar  suggestive  contrast  is  produced  by  the  same  repor- 
torial  method  applied  to  the  question  of  immigrants'  member- 
ship in  labor  unions.  The  anthracite  coal  fields  had  to  be 
cited  as  the  great  exception  to  the  Federal  Immigration  Com- 
mission's finding  that  the  recently  arrived  foreign-born  retarded 
labor  organization,  as,  for  example,  in  the  steel  industry. 
Were  there  other  differences  between  the  hard  coal  and  steel 
{Continued  on  page  29) 


A  Poet  of  the  Common-Place 

By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


THE  poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg,  the  poet  who  loves 
the  common  folk,  and  who  weaves  into  the  meshes 
of  his  song  the  simple,  homely  things  of  life — the 
Kansas  farmer  with  the  corn-cob  between  his  teeth, 
the  red  drip  of  the  sunset,  the  cornhuskers  with  red  bandannas 
knotted  at  their  ruddy  chins — cannot  be  shredded  apart  from 
Carl  Sandburg,  the  man.  Indeed,  as  I  write  I  seem  to  be 
chatting  with  him  about  his  work  and  about  the  moving 
things  of  life,  the  deep,  rich  things,  of  running  waters,  of 
companionship  with  birds  and  trees,  of  love  and  tenderness, 
of  life  among  those  who  sweat  and  toil — those  secret,  hidden 
things  which  only  those  who  are  ambassadors  to  men  can 
truly  know  and  understand. 

I  see  him  leaning  across  the  table  in  the  little  Italian  res- 
taurant, the  most  human,  the  most  intensely  alive  man  I 
have  ever  known.  It  is  his  face  that  is  arresting — beautiful 
as  the  faces  of  strong  men  are  beautiful,  as  Lincoln's  is — a 
brooding  face — gnarled  and  furrowed — cleft  chin — a  mouth 
that  loops  itself  into  smiles  or  that  booms  with  deep  laughter 
— "  granite  "  eyes  that  glow — steel  gray  hair.  Though  strong 
and  compelling,  and  though  inevitably  the  conversation  whips 
about  him  he  has  something  of  the  artlessness  of  the  child 
combined  with  that  uncanny  directness  and  simplicity  which 
children  possess. 

As  he  talks  you  feel  the  touch  of  greatness  upon  this 
modest,  lovable  companion;  you  feel  that  he  is  one  of  those 
rare  spirits  who  know  back  alleys,  newsboys  and  farmhands, 
the  crooning  of  the  prairie,  and  the  dust  of  the  long  road. 
You  see  him  leaving  school  at  thirteen  to  be  buffeted  by  the 
prairie  blizzards  as  he  drives  a  milk  wagon,  toiling  in  brick- 
yards, swinging  a  pitch-fork  in  the  husky  gang  of  the  thresh- 
ing crew,  shoveling  coal,  washing  dishes,  soldiering  during 
the  Spanish  war,  working  his  way  through  Knox  College. 
These  vignettes  of  his  life  quiver  in  your  mind  as  he  talks — 
and  what  an  infinite  range  of  subjects  it  is.  "  Poetry,"  I 
hear  him  say,  "  is  written  out  of  tumults  and  paradoxes,  ter- 
rible reckless  struggles  and  glorious  lazy  loafing;  out  of  blood, 
work  and  war  and  out  of  base-ball,  babies  and  potato  blos- 
soms. For  me  there  is  a  quality  of  poetry  in :  '  Quiet  as  a 
wooden-legged  man  on  a  tin  roof  '  or  '  Busy  as  a  one-armed 
paper-hanger  with  the  hives.'  That  glove  working  woman 
the  Survey  featured  once,  talked  a  speech  as  vivid  as  Irish 
or  Chinese  poetry  at  its  best.  Something  like,  '  When  I  look 
out  of  the  window  at  night  the  evergreens  look  like  mittens.' 
She  put  a  fine,  wonderful,  vividness  of  gloves  and  mittens  en 
masse  oppressing  her  life.  One  felt  humdrum  choking  a  soul 
of  art — and  so — tragedy." 

There  are  flashes  in  his  conversation  that  tell  of  the  pains- 
taking, persistent  effort  that  has  given  him  a  mastery  of  his 
tools;  the  growth  from  the  rondeau  stage  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  gesture  of  his  own,  the  critical  judgment  which  has  led 
him  to  discard  a  mass  of  his  work,  publishing  only  a  modi- 
cum of  what  he  has  composed,  the  quiet  determination  to 
give  his  own  imaginative  treatment  to  the  life  about  him,  the 
compressing  of  limber  words  into  creative  art  during  the  odd 
snatches  of  a  busy  journalistic  career. 

All  this  is  reflected  in  his  two  volumes  of  poems,  Chicago 
.Poems,  and  Cornhuskers  (Henry  Holt  and  Company),  and 
in  his  magazine  verse,  for  few  persons  present  their  slants  at 
life  so  fully  as  does  he  in  his  work. 
12 


One  would  hardly  suspect  this  lover  of  vagabonds  and  of  ^ 
children,  this  journalist  who  writes  with  a  tang  and  a  verve, 
whose  industrial  studies  and  articles  on  the  Chicago  race  riots  \ 
have  won  wide  recognition,  this  delightful  companion  with 
his  genuine  touch  of  humor,  this  scoffer  at  those  who  strut 
and  preen  themselves,  of  being  one  of  our  great  American 
poets.  Louis  Untermeyer,  one  of  the  outstanding  critics  of 
contemporary  poetry,  considers  that  he  ranks  with  the  three 
greatest  poets  in  these  states — the  other  two  being  Robert 
Frost  and  E.  A.  Robinson.  It  is  this  same  Sandburg  who  in 
1914  won  the  Levinson  prize  offered  through  Poetry,  and 
who  in  1918  shared  with  Margaret  Widdemer  the  five-hun- 
dred dollar  prize  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America. 

To  those  readers  of  the  Survey  who  in  English  "  Lit " 
have  dissected  poems  with  a  forceps  or  measured  them  with 
a  calipers,  or  who  have  been  lulled  by  the  tinkling  of  certain 
poets,  much  of  Sandburg's  verse  may  not  seem  to  possess  the 
divine  afflatus.  Such  readers  may  be  bound  by  the  inhibi- 
tions of  culture.  But  come  with  an  open  mind  and  a  love 
of  freshness  and  vigor  and  kindly  treatment  and  you  will 
find  that  his  poems  possess  a  moving  rhythm,  a  rhythm  that 
brawls  and  roars  at  times,  and  then  that  can  be  infinitely 
tender  and  exquisitely  sweet.  He  does  not  shrink  from  using 
limber  words,  from  using  the  idiom  of  the  alley,  the  racy  slang 
of  the  corn-field,  or  the  argot  of  the  steel-mill.  They  have 
the  rhythm  of  life,  with  deep  undertones,  with  delicate  shad- 
ings, soft  melodies  that  stir  an  inner  sense  of  beauty,  emo- 
tional connotations  that  express  profoundly  more  than  the 
nice  use  of  words  or  their  masterly  groupings,  rhythms  that 
suggest  intimations  of  subtle  music,  melodies  that  haunt  like 
stirrings  among  the  leaves  on  autumn  nights.  Some  of  the 
poems,  it  is  true,  have  simply  the  rhythm  \  of  high  voltage 
prose,  and  to  many  of  these  he  has  given  yJan*  form;  some 
of  these  quiver  and  leap  with  the  rush  of  V  A  as  his  tirade 
against  Billy  Sunday,  called  To  a  Co. '  •  n»s^rary  Bi^k- 
shooter,  which  begins:  -J  <j 

You  come  along — tearing  your  shirt — yelling  ^uout  Jesus. 
Where  do  you  get  that  stuff? 
What  do  you  know  about  Jesus? 

one  of  the  most  biting,  caustic,  ironic  indictments  in  the  Eik   a 
lish  language.    In  contrast  to  such  pieces  as  this,  and  Chicagc 

Hog  Butcher  for  the  World, 

Toolmaker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation's  Freight  Handler; 

Stormy,  husky,  brawling, 

City  of  the  Big  Shoulders: 

you  have  the  fragile  Troths, 

Yellow  dust  on  a  bumble  bee's  wing, 
Gray  lights  in  a  woman's  eyes, 
Red  ruins  in  the  changing  sunset  embers: 
I  take  you  and  pile  high  the  memories. 
Death  will  break  her  claws  on  some  I  keep. 

r 

or  the  beautiful  Gone  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  Rupert 
Hughes : 

Everybody  loved  Chick  Lorimer  in  our  town. 
Far  off 

Everybody  loved  her. 
So  we  all  love  a  wild  girl  keeping  a  hold 

On  a  dream  she  wants. 
Nobody  knows  now  where  Chick  Lorimer  went. 
Nobody  knows  why  she  packed  her  trunk — a  few  old  things 
And  is  gone, 


'  \ 
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Gone  with  her  little  chin 
Thrust  ahead  of  her 
And  her  soft  hair  blowing  careless 
From  under  a  wide  hat. 
Dancer,  singer,  a  laughing  passionate  lover. 

Were  there  ten  men  or  a  hundred  hunting  Chick? 
Were  there  five  men  or  fifty  with  aching  hearts? 
Everybody  loved  Chick  Lorimer. 

Nobody  knows  where  she  is  gone. 

Somewhere  Whitman  says:  "  But  I  am  that  which  unseen 
comes  and  sings,  sings,  sings."  So,  those  who  feel  melody 
which  "  unseen  comes,  and  sings,  sings,  sings  "  will  turn  with 
recurring  frequency  to  Sandburg.  They  will  discover  that 
there  are  certain  poems;  such  as  Loam,  Gone,  The  Road 
and  the  End,  The  Answer,  The  Prairie,  At  a  Window,  Joy, 
Between  Two  Hills  and  many  others  which  will  become 
part  of  the  dear,  remembered  things,  some  of  them  touched 
with  heartbreak  or  a  mist  of  tears. 

Though  written  in  the  so-called  "  new  "  forms  these  are 
handled  with  a  masterly  technique,  particularly  in  the  nice 
use  of  words,  for  it  is  evident  that  Sandburg  loves  words; 
he  can  caress  them,  make  them  rasp  and  burr,  go  on  velvet 
feet,  cry  like  the  aching  call  of  a  bird  to  its  storm-lost  mate,  , 
or  whisper  like  the  flutter  of  hidden  wings.  But  the  words 
are  only  a  part  of  the  pattern.  One  might  as  well  brush  the 
dust  from  a  white  moth's  wing  or  catch  the  elusive  charm  of 
a  young  girl's  loveliness  as  separate  the  words  from  the  poem, 
no  matter  if  done  with  consummate  skill. 

It  is,  however,  this  poetry  of  the  common-place,  this  abhor- 
rence of  book-language,  this  reliance  on  folk  idiom,  this  pic- 
turing of  the  simple,  homely  things  that  interests  us  now. 
With  it,  and  this  is  probably  most  significant  to  readers  of 
the  Survey,  is  the  humanness  and  simplicity  of  Sandburg, 
his  use  of  social  material  for  so  many  of  his  themes,  his  infi- 


nite pity  and  tenderness,  his  stripping  bare  of  social  injus- 
tices, and  his  love  of  the  common  folk.  Edith  Wyatt  in  a 
letter  expresses  much  of  it  in  the  apt  phrase,  "  Indeed  he  is 
a  species  of  nature  student  of  city  life."  Many  of  these 
poems,  Cripple,  Anna  Ihmroth,  Population  Drifts,  Mill 
Doors,  They  Will  Say,  although  for  me  not  among  his  most 
delicate,  beautiful  pieces,  are  the  ones  which  most  justify  an 
account  of  him  here. 

Together  with  rhythm  and  a  sympathy  and  understanding 
of  life,  is  his  ability  to  chisel  a  picture  with  a  few  bold,  swift 
strokes,  with  a  compactness  and  compression  of  language, 
with  an  intensity  and  singleness  of  vision,  with  an  economy 
of  words  which  gives  a  peculiar,  at  times  startling  effect  to 
his  images,  an  almost  biblical  brevity.  In  Smoke  and  Steel, 
just  published  (Harcourt),  he  says: 

The  wind  never  bothers — a  bar  of  steel. 

The  wind  picks  only — pearl  cobwebs — pools  of  moonshine. 

After  all,  Sandburg's  books  are  to  be  lived  with,  to  finger 
over,  to  love  as  one  does  the  faces  of  children  or  the  caress 
of  chubby  fists,  to  go  to  when  disillusionment  threatens,  to 
feel  the  great,  throbbing,  singing  heart  of  America  through 
all  the  inquisitions  and  repressions,  to  whiff  the  pungency  of 
new-mown  hay  or  the  fragrance  of  the  furrow  turned  by  the 
plow,  to  catch  the  sweep  of  the  prairie  or  the  tang  of  the 
woods,  or  to  see  "  the  grey  geese  go  five  hundred  miles  and 
back  with  a  wind  under  their  wings."  A  glimpse  of  the  real 
Sandburg  is  a  paragraph  in  his  review  of  Ransome's  book 
on  Russia,  written  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  "And  then 
going  on  as  though  the  human  race  is  essentially  decent  and 
sweet  and  out  of  the  trampling  of  this  vintage  of  blood  and 
tears,  out  of  a  brute  earth  of  cold  and  hunger,  we  will  yet 
come  through  clear-eyed  with  an  understanding  of  what  we 
want  to  make  of  the  world  we  live  in." 


Recent  English  Books  on  Social 

Science 


1 

IT  IS  typical  of  the  English  temper  at  this  time  that  the 
bulk  of  national  thinking  should  bend  in  the  direction  of 
,'social  reorganization.  Pre-war  England  has  been  too  com- 
pletely unmade  for  the  old  formulae  to  be  of  service.  Not, 
iMeed,  that  they  do  not  reappear,  but  they  come  as  thin,  wan 
f, hosts  to  survey  a  kingdom  over  which  they  no  longer  enjoy 
dominion.  What  the  new  age  is  to  be  no  man  can  prophesy, 
jiave  that  it  is  to  be  a  new  age.  Trade  unions  that  have  doubled 
in  strength;  a  government  whose  foreign  policy  is  dictated 
by  the  will  of  labor;  subject  races  that  revolt  for  the  magic 
of  a  phrase  and  prove,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  that  the  phrase 
has  magic  in  it;  a  youth  which  rejects  with  scorn  the  older 
notions  of  democracy,  as  void  of  substance;  these  are  the  symp- 
toms which  meet  one  on  every  hand.  As  yet,  indeed,  there  is 
chaos  rather  than  integration,  and  there  is  not  a  little  of  that 
experimentalism  abroad  which  is  afraid  not  to  examine  even 
the  second-rate  lest  suggestiveness  escape  it.  But  even  when  al- 
lowance is  made  for  much  empty  play  with  words,  the  amount 
of  admirable  work  that  is  being  done  is  astonishing.  Nothing 
of  it,  indeed,  seems,  at  the  moment,  destined  to  permanence. 
But  a  good  deal  has  about  it  the  marks  of  that  quality  from 
which,  ultimately,  a  great  book  is  born. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  piece  of  recent  English 
thinking  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  Constitution  for  the  Social- 
ist Commonwealth  of  Great  Britain  (Longman's).  This  ad- 
mirable volume  is  a  survey  of  the  institutional  reconstruction 
necessary  in  Great  Britain  and  is  written  out  of  an  experience 


to  which  no  other  English  writers  can  pretend.  It  covers  the 
whole  ground,  and  its  suggestiveness  is  hardly  less  great  in 
what  it  describes  than  in  what  it  demands.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  suggest  a  twofold  parliament  —  one  assembly  devoted 
to  social,  the  other  to  political  affairs.  In  the  first  a  system 
akin  to  the  committee  system  of  Congress  would  be  estab- 
lished; in  the  second  the  classic  cabinet  form  is  retained.  In 
industrial  organization  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  go  further 
towards  the  acceptance  of  a  modified  guild  socialism  than  they 
have  previously  done,  and  their  plan  for  revised  local  govern- 
ment, upon  which  they  are  the  highest  living  authorities,  is  the 
most  brilliant  piece  of  thinking  this  subject  has  received. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Gleason's  articles  in  the  Survey  know  how 
much  the  thinking  of  British  labor  has  been  affected  by  the 
guild  socialist  movement.  Men  like  Mr.  Tawney  and  Mr. 
Hodges  have  alike  come  under  its  sway.  The  chief  exponent 
of  guild  socialism  is  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  and  his  latest  volume, 
Chaos  and  Order  in  Industry  (Methuen),  is  a  helpful  survey 
of  the  present  position.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  skilful  journalism 
than  a  profound  survey,  but  anyone  who  is  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  motives  and  policies  are  in  issue  will  get  a  clear  no- 
tion from  this  book.  Mr.  Cole,  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the 
radical  left,  is  now,  by  the  march  of  events,  almost  at  the 
center  of  his  party.  The  basis  of  distinction  lies,  it  appears, 
in  the  method  to  be  pursued.  A  growing  body  of  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  direct  action,  instead  of  the  process  of  political 
and  industrial  negotiation,  with  the  strike  as  a  reserve  weapon, 
which  is  the  present  technique  of  labor.  Of  this  attitude,  Wil- 
liam Mellor's  Direct    Action    (Leonard    Parsons)   may    be 
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taken  as  the  authoritative  voice.  Mr.  Mellor  is  the  labor  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Herald,  and  he  sympathizes  with  the  tactics 
and  end  of  the  Russian  revolution.  Compromise  does  not  enter 
into  his  calculations.  The  parliamentary  system  is,  in  his  view, 
so  dead  that  to  dally  with  it  is  to  desert  the  true,  that  is,  the 
industrial  field  of  action.  Conquer  democracy  in  the  work- 
shops, and  the  socio-political  democracy  will  follow  of  iteslf. 
The  attitude  is  probably  too  uncompromising  and  logical  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  movement,  but  it  represents 
a  tendency  which  may  well  continue  to  grow  if  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  ministry  remains  long  in  power. 

Mr.  Mellor  and  his  friends  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Russian  example.  Upon 'Russia  there  flows  an  ever-increasing 
stream  of  books  from  the  English  press.  Two  of  them  are 
worth  noting.  R.  W.  Postgate's  The  Bolshevik  Theory 
(Grant  Richards)  is,  without  pretence  at  depth  or  originality, 
a  clear  and  coherent  account  of  what  bolshevism  is  and  the 
purpose  it  involves.  Mr.  Postgate  is  a  little  timidly  sympa- 
thetic to  bolshevism ;  on  the  issue,  for  example,  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  despotism 
therein  involved  leaves  him  a  little  uncomfortable.  Eden  and 
Cedar  Paul's  Communist  Ergocracy  (Allen  and  Unwin) 
has  no  such  scruples.  It  is  a  thoroughgoing  defence  of  bol- 
shevism, both  in  purpose  and  practice.  The  book  is  interesting 
and  well  written,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  eagerly  acclaimed 
by  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  in  this  country.  But  to  most 
observers  it  will,  I  think,  seem  as  nearly  related  to  English 
facts  as  Campanello's  City  of  the  Sun,  or  Bacon's  New  At- 
lantis. Mrs.  Snowden's  Diary  (Cassell)  of  her  journey 
to  Russia  with  the  British  labor  delegation  is  almost  equally 
hostile,  but  it  need  not,  I  think,  be  taken  seriously;  for  since 
she  has  signed  the  report  of  the  delegation,  which  is  at  variance 
with  her  own  conclusions,  it  is  clear  that  her  observations  are 
not  of  great  value.  Most  people  accept  Bertrand  Russell's 
famous  Nation  articles  as  a  well-balanced  survey  of  Rus- 
sian facts. 

II 
On  social  history  and  theory  there  are  some  books,  either 
recently  or  about  to  be  published,  of  great  interest.  Most 
important  of  all  is  Graham  Wallas'  The  Social  Inheritance 
(Allen  and  Unwin),  which  will  be  published  in  the  early 
autumn.  It  is  Mr.  Wallas'  first  book  since  191 4,  and  in  many 
ways  his  wisest.  Like  his  Great  Society,  it  is  a  psychological 
analysis  of  civilization,  and  though  many  will  be  doubtful  of 
the  psychology,  none  will  deny  either  the  startling  power  of 
observation  or  the  almost  uncanny  insight  into  the  details  of 
social  structure.  In  particular  there  are  two  chapters,  one  on 
the  technique  of  administration  and  one  on  vocational  organi- 
zations, which  seem  to  me  to  open  a  new  epoch  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  It  will,  moveover,  be  of  great  interest  to  compare 
Mr.  Wallas'  explicit  condemnation  of  the  influence  of  a 
monarchical  system  with  the  Webbs'  indifferent  approval  of  it. 
Mr.  Wallas'  book  is  essentially  a  study  of  the  adaptation 
of  man  as  a  bi61ogical  organism  to  an  environment  made  in- 
creasingly complex  by  social  traditions.  It  is  a  plea  for  experi- 
mentalism.  Mr.  Harold  Cox's  Economic  Liberty  (Long- 
mans) is  a  book  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  the  ablest 
recent  defence  of  that  "system  of  natural  liberty"  of  which 
Adam  Smith  was  the  classical  exponent.  Mr.  Cox  is  an  op- 
ponent of  state  action  of  every  kind;  his  philosophy  is  an  in- 
dividualism in  excelsis.  Man  is  by  nature  selfish,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  the  legislative  equalization  of  conditions  he  regards 
as  flying  in  the  face  of  nature.  He  denies  the  capacity  of  the 
government  as  an  administrative  agent.  He  urges  that  only 
the  system  of  private  property  as  it  now  exists  can  stimulate 
the  kind  of  endeavor  upon  which  a  well-built  state  can  be 
founded.  Regulation  of  hours,  the  policy  of  a  minimum  wage, 
a  wider  system  of  national  education,  all  these  he  regards  as 
doles  to  a  class  which  should  attain  their  advantages  by  their 
own  effort.  Few  people,  I  think,  will  be  tempted  to  accept 
his  argument,  but  it  is,  at  one  angle,  a  valuable  corrective  to 
our  present  temper.    For  there  is  undoubtedly  a  spirit  abroad 


which  regards  government  enterprise  as  a  corrective  for  alii 
social  disease  and  is  scornful  of  that  moral  change  in  the  in-' 
dividual  which,  ultimately,  is  surely  a  problem  beyond   the}, 
reach  of  mechanical  improvement.      In  harmony  with   Mr/\ 
Cox's  plea  is  Lord  Emmott's  pamphlet    (P.    S.    King)    0 
Nationalism.     As  a  great  business  man  Lord  Emmott  look 
with  despair  at  the  solution  of  our  industrial  questions  pro 
posed  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Smillie.    Government  control,  everJ 
more   government   operation,   hampers   motive   and   decrease; 
production.    The  root  of  economic  prosperity  is,  for  him,  th< 
competition  of  man  with  man  for  the  sale  of  their  products 
Nationalization,  he  thinks,  would  be  the  death  blow  to  in- 
dividual exertion.     Lord  Emmott,  I  should  urge,  only  shows 
how  singularly  incapable  a  great  business  man  can  be  wher 
he  comes  to  the  discussion  of  political  philosophy.     But  it  is. 
none  the  less  urgent  to  remember  that  we  have  to  find  in  a 
system  of  nationalized  production  motives  that  are  not  less 
provocative  than  those  of  private  production.     It  is  easy  to 
reply  that  the  motive  of  public  service  is  adequate,  but  much 
more,  as  Lord  Emmott  sees,   depends  upon   the   institutions 
in  which  the  formula  is  clothed  than  its  exponents  are  willing 
to  admit. 

Three  books  on  social  history  deserve  a  passing  word.  C.  E. 
Raven's  Christian  Socialism,  1848-54  (Macmillan),  is  the 
first  full  attempt  to  tell  the  history  of  a  little  known  episode 
in  the  long  record  of  English  social  experiment.  Though  he 
undoubtedly  overestimates  its  importance,  Mr.  Raven  is,  I 
think,  successful  in  rescuing  it  from  the  contempt  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb,  and  he  shows  a  very  interesting  relation  between 
its  ideals  and  those  of  guild  socialism.  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay's  Life 
and  Labor  in  the  Ninteenth  Century  (Cambridge  University 
Press)  is  by  all  odds  the  most  delightful  summary  of  recent 
English  economic  history  that  has  appeared.  Its  real  learning 
is  never  obtrusive,  and  anyone  who  desired  to  understand  how 
greatly  the  controversies  of  today  arise  from  past  issues  could 
hardly  do  better  than  study  his  pages.  From  that  they  can 
go  to  F.  E.  Green's  English  Agricultural  Laborer,  1870- 
1920  (P.  S.  King)  which,  in  everything  but  style,  is  worthy 
to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  Hammonds'  notable  book  on  the 
earlier  history  of  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Green  is  a  well- 
known  expert  on  rural  problems,  and  if  his  indignation  at  times 
leaps  beyond  all  bounds,  that  only  adds  spice  to  his  narrative. 
The  solution  of  the  English  land  question  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
but  when  it  comes  I  venture  the  guess  that  Mr.  GiWn's 
knowledge  will  play  no  small  part  in  its  formulation. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  do  more  than  note  a  number  of  books 
which  are  all  of  them  useful.  C.  R.  Attlee's  Social  Worker 
(Allen  and  Unwin)  is  a  competent  manual  of  technique  by 
a  recognized  English  expert.  A.  J.  H.  Hetherington's  Inter- 
national Labor  Legislation  (Methuen)  is  an  excellent  sur- 
vey of  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  suffers 
somewhat  from  its  author's  official  enthusiasm  for  the  league. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dalton's  Distribution  of  Income  (Routledge)  is 
a  book  that  has  long  been  expected.  It  is  probably  the  best  ex- 
isting book  in  English  upon  its  subject,  and  it  sets  out,  with 
scientific  precision  and  detail,  the  attitude  of  most  economists 
in  the  Labor  Party.  Delisle  Burns'  Principles  of  Revolution 
(Allen  and  Unwin)  is,  like  all  the  Burns'  books,  both  ex- 
cellently written  and  usefully  apropos ;  it  will  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  a  difficult  issue  to  many  who  have  desired  guidance 
upon  it.  A.  Mansbridge's  Experiment  in  Working  Class 
Education  (Longmans)  is  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association,  which  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  that  body's  own  recently  issued  summary 
of  its  immediate  aim.  Lastly,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  book 
which,  though  over  a  year  old  now,  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  to  America.  Colonel  Burrell's  Parliamentary 
Grants  (Geeves)  conceals  under  its  modest  title  a  study  of 
the  whole  technique  of  national  finance  in  this  country,  and 
I  know  no  more  indispensable  volume  for  anyone  who  would 
appreciate  the  issues  of  the  campaign  for  a  national  budget  in 
America.  Harold  J.  Laski. 
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AS  the  days  shorten,  we  are  no  longer  content  to  look  for 
books  "  in  the  running  brooks  "  but,  with  Horace,  yearn 
for  "  a  good  supply  of  them  by  the  fireside."  To  the  men 
land  women  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  routine  and  frequent 
I  emotional  strain  of  social  work,  especially,  the  refreshment  of 
books  strong  in  qualities  that  compel  thought  and  inspire  genuine 
optimism  is  almost  a  necessity.  Unlike  the  "  tired  business  man 
(of  Broadway  fiction)  they  cannot  find  adequate  mental  recrea- 
tion only  in  vapid  plays,  inane  jazz  music  and  sentimental  novels, 
not  because  of  mental  superiority,  but  simply  because  such 
amusements,  taken  in  large  doses,  fail  to  give  pleasure  The 
fall  catalogues  of  the  principal  American  publishing  houses, 
therefore,  are  welcome  harbingers  of  pleasant  evenings  to  come. 
In  the  following  pages  we  merely  attempt  to  set  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  most  important  news  concerning  forthcoming 
books  in  the  different  fields  of  social  science  and  practice,  some 
of  them  hitherto  unannounced. 

Social  Forces 

A  new  series,  to  be  known  as  The  Social  Welfare  Library, 
with  Edward  T.  Devine  as  editor,  will  be  launched  in  October 
by  The  Macmillan  Company  with  the  publication  of  a  valume  on 
Community  Organization,  by  Joseph  K.  Hart.  Other  volumes 
already  in  preparation  are: 

Social  Work,  by  Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry  and  Human  Welfare,  by  William  L.  Chenery 

Treatment  of  the  Offender,  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane 

The  Story  of  Social  Work  in  America,  by  Lilian  Brandt. 

All  these  books  are  by  present  and  past  staff  members  of  the 
Survey,  but  the  series  as  a  whole  is  not  going  to  be  a  family 
affair.  Mr.  Devine's  book,  which  will  give  a  general  view  of 
the  field  of  social  work  in  America  at  the  present  time,  and  Miss 
Brandt's,  which  will  sketch  its  development  from  Colonial  times 
to  the  Twentieth  Century,  are  intended  as  a  background  for 
more  specialized  studies,  of  which  Dr.  Hart's  discussion  of 
Community  Organization  and  the  volumes  by  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr. 
Chenery  may  serve  as  illustration.  The  editor's  idea  of  the  place 
which  the  series  will  fill  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  introduction  to  the  volume  which  is  to  be  the  first  to 
ajgjiar,  the  one  by  Dr.  Hart: 

aPDuring  the  past  ten  years  social  workers  have  been  at  school  in 
'  tfhnique.  Processes  of  diagnosis  and  of  specialized  treatment 
tUlve  been  persistently  pressed  upon  their  attention.  Such  broad 
TnTcts  of  our  common  economic  life  as  had  been  effectively  presented 
,Ljjl  Professor  Patten's  New  Basis  of  Civilization  have  been  allowed 
\  sink  into  a  secondary  place,  when  not  altogether  ignored.  The 
aMaining  schools  for  social  workers  have  not  unnaturally  empha- 
sized the  technical  aspects  of  investigation  and  treatment;  and 
"special  periodicals  devoted  to  one  or  another  department  of  social 
practice  have  further  favored  this  tendency. 

Within  limits  this  is  a  necessary  and  beneficial  development. 
Knowledge  of  procedure  which  has  proved  to  be  successful,  mastery 
t,  of  technique,  critical  analysis  of  experience,  familiarity  with  case 
'  records,  are  essential  in  social  work  as  in  every  vocation.  The 
clanger  is  that  we  may  become  so  absorbed  in  the  particular  manner 
in  which  a  group  of  chosen  individuals  are  to  be  treated — in  their 
reactions,  favorable  and  unfavorable — as  to  lose  altogether  the 
larger  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  the  social 
forces  which  are  operating  upon  them  independently  of  our  inter- 
vention, the  motives  which  do  in  reality  determine  their  general 
course  of  action.  Similar  over-specialization  may  occur  in  those 
forms  of  social  work  which  are  concerned  with  group  interests  or 
We  common  welfare  as  distinct  from  family  case  work.  _  Com- 
munity organization,  for  example,  may  develop  a  technique  in 
which  selected  problems  are  followed  to  their  most  intricate  rami- 
fications in  calm  disregard  of  entire  lack  of  interest  in  those  prob- 
lems by  any  existing  community  of  human  beings. 

In  either  case  this  tendency  may  be  fostered  by  excessive  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  good  opinion  of  those  individuals  who  at  the  time 
are  regarded  as  authorities  in  the  field  in  question.  An  actual 
dread  of  general  popularity,  coupled  with  an  intense  desire  for  the 
approval  of  one  or  more  "experts",  a  mutual  admiration  guild 


based  on  proficiency  in  a  special  form  of  service,  an  intellectual 
aristocracy  which  substitutes  inner  satisfaction  for  objective  tests 
of  social  utility,  are  the  logical  outcome  of  an  over-elaboration  of 
"technique"  when  not  controlled  by  the  observations  and  criticisms 
of  economists,  by  the  dicta  of  common  sense,  by  the  facts  of  our 
common  social  life  as  plain  people  see  and  interpret  them. 

A  social  agency,  created,  let  us  say,  to  care  for  neglected  chil- 
dren, or  to  furnish  facilities  for  wholesome  recreation,  has  con- 
stantly to  ask,  not  only,  What  are  the  most  approved  methods  of 
child  care?  What  rare  and  interesting  obstacle  has  a  playground 
leader  uncovered?  but  also,  Are  children  on  the  whole  less 
neglected  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  agency?  Is  the  leisure 
time  of  the  community  more  profitably  employed,  and  by  what 
test  of  profit?  Are  the  problems  on  which  attention  is  so  minutely 
concentrated  the  fundamental,  the  more  urgently  pressing  ones? 
Case  records  are  useful  for  instruction,  but  they  may  contain  little 
information  about  the  deeper  needs  even  of  those  with  whom  they 
deal,  and  none  at  all  about  the  needs  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Social  Welfare  Library  will  attempt  to  contribute  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  what  is  broadly  called 
"  social  work,"  including  not  only  that  directed  toward  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  individuals  and  families  but  that  which  is 
undertaken  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  editor's  desire 
is  that  the  studies  which  appear  in  this  library  shall  do  something 
to  supply  the  deficiency  to  which  attention  has  been  called;  that 
they  shall  contribute  to  social  thinking  rather  than  to  technique, 
while  not  undervaluing  the  latter;  that  they  shall  add  to  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  social  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  social 
work  is  done  rather  than  re-analyze  processes  already  sufficiently 
established;  that  they  shall  aid  in  a  human  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  sickness,  poverty,  and  maladjustment,  rather 
than  in  making  converts  to  some  one  way  of  meeting  these  dif- 
ficulties. 


Health 

The  principal  new  book  in  the  public  health  field,  probably,  is 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme's  Public  Health  and  Insurance,  the 
author's  recent  American  lectures,  which  is  just  off  the  press 
(Johns  Hopkins).  The  Community  Health  Problem  is  treated 
by  Dr.  Athel  C.  Burnham,  of  the  Health  Service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  (Macmillan),  and  the  Control  of  Sexual  Infections 
by  Dr.  J.  Bayard  Clark,  whose  long  experience  in  this  field  was 
further  widened  by  his  service  with  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  (Macmillan).  Hygiene,  Dental  and  Gen- 
eral, is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Turner,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  His  main  purpose  is  that 
of  demonstrating  the  relation  of  dental  prophylaxis  to  general 
health  (Mosby).  Stephen  Coleridge,  the  banner  bearer  of  con- 
scientious objectors  to  vivisection,  offers  a  new  book  on  The 
Idolatry  of  Science  (Lane).  Lavinia  Dock's  short  History  of 
Nursing,  a  condensation  of  her  monumental  history  (Putnam), 
has  already  appeared.  Harriet  Bailey,  formerly  assistant  super- 
intendent of  nurses,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Nursing  Men- 
tal Diseases  (Macmillan)  summarizes  the  recent  advancement  in 
this  special  field  on  which  she  is  at  present  the  advisor  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva. 

Personal  hygiene  is  represented  in  the  fall  lists  principally  by 
four  new  books,  or  more,  on  "life  extension":  Dr.  William 
Henry  Porter's  Eating  to  Live  Long  (Reilly  and  Lee)  ;  Why  Die 
so  Young?  by  Dr.  John  B.  Huber,  of  Fordham  Medical  School 
(Harper) ;  Old  at  Forty  or  Young  at  Sixty,  by  Robert  S.  Carroll, 
medical  director  of  Highland  Hospital  and  author  of  the  recent 
"  Mastery  of  Nervousness  "  (Macmillan) ;  Life:  A  Study  of  the 
Means  of  Restoring  Vital  Energy  and  Prolonging  Life  by  Serge 
Veronoff,  of  the  College  de  France,  describing  the  recent  ex- 
periments in  grafting  glands  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  life, 
which  have  been  so  widely  discussed  (Dutton).  A  new  edition 
is  announced  of  Pyle's  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene  (Saunders). 
The  Physical  Vigor  of  Women  by  Edwin  E.  Jacobs,  president  of 
Ashland  College  (Marshall  Jones),  and  the  Shibboleths  of 
Tuberculosis  by  Marcus  Paterson,  M.D.,  medical  supervisor  of 
the  Brompton  Hospital  Sanatorium  (Dutton)  are  intended  for 
the  intelligent  layman. 
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Education  and  Child  Welfare 


Amherst  College  is  celebrating  its  centenary  next  year  with  the 
publication  of  a  new  series  of  studies  to  be  known  as  The 
Amherst  Books.  The  first  volume  of  this  series,  now  in  the 
press,  The  Liberal  College,  by  President  Alexander  Meikle- 
john,  a  collection  of  papers  and  addresses  on  educational  prob- 
lems, will  be  looked  forward  to  with  general  interest.  The 
College  and  New  America  by  Jay  William  Hudson,  The  Culture 
of  Ideas  by  Remy  de  Gourmont,  in  a  new  translation,  and  The 
Reform  of  Education  by  the  Italian  philosopher  Giovanni 
Gentile,  are  other  contributions  to  the  liberal  interpretation  of 
higher  education,  announced  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 

Teaching  as  a  profession  is  the  subject  of  The  Career  of  an 
Elementary  School  Teacher  by  Fanny  Street,  secretary  of  the 
English  Teachers'  Christian  Union  (Oxford  University  Press), 
of  The  Teacher  by  F.  B.  Pearson,  school  superintendent  of 
Columbus,  Ohio  (Vocational  Series,  Scribner),  and  of  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  $1,200  a  Year,  by  Edna  Ferber  and  Newman 
Levy,  in  which  a  professor  gives  up  his  pauper's  respectability  for 
the  affluence  of  a  millworker   (Doubleday). 

Child  psychology  and  mental  measurement  are  treated  both 
scientifically  and  descriptively  in  a  number  of  coming  books: 
How  to  Measure  by  G.  M.  Wilson,  professor  of  vocational  edu- 
cation of  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  is  intended  as  a 
practical  guide  for  teachers  (Macmillan).  Evelyn  Dewey,  Emily 
Child  and  Beardsley  Ruml  have  compiled  a  manual  of  tests  used 
in  the  psychological  survey  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  city  which,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
results  of  various  tests,  is  coming  out  under  the  title:  Methods 
and  Results  of  Testing  School  Children  (Dutton).  A  transla- 
tion of  Paul  Godin's  Growth  During  School  Age  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Education  (Badger)  deals  with  the  problems  of  adoles- 
cence. Feeblemindedness  in  Children  of  School  Age  by  Dr.  C. 
Paget  La  Page,  is  the  result  of  extended  practical  experience 
(Longmans).  In  story  form  is  Development,  by  W.  P.  Bryher, 
with  an  introduction  by  Amy  Lowell,  which  describes  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  a  sensitive  English  girl  who  has 
travelled  much  with  her  family  (Macmillan).  A  general  survey 
of  the  literature  of  adolescence,  a  handbook  for  those  who  have 
not  time  to  read  the  many  special  studies  in  this  field,  is  Prof. 
Frederick  Tracy's  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (Macmillan). 
The  relation  of  Mental  Development  and  Education  is  treated  in 
a  new  book  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin (Macmillan).  Children's  Dreams,  a  study  by  C.  W. 
Kimmins,  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  dreams  of  more  than 
six  thousand  school  children,  both  normal  and  abnormal  (Long- 
mans). 

The  effects  of  local,  state  and  national  legislation  on  our 
system  of  education  are  described  by  John  H.  Keith,  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  William 
Chandler  Bagley,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  in 
The  Nation  and  the  Schools  (Macmillan);  while  Prof.  F.  G. 
Bonser,  also  of  Teachers'  College  (and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  these  pages)  is  bringing  out  a  new  book  on  The  Elementary 
School  Curriculum  (Macmillan).  The  Curriculum  is  also  the 
title  of  a  book  by  Kenneth  Richmond  which  pleads  for  greater 
simplicity,  elasticity  and  unity  (Dutton).  "  Red-blooded  young 
Americans  who  are  getting  tired  of  school "  are  invited  to  read 
Your  Biggest  Job — School  or  Business,  by  Henry  Louis  Smith 
(Appleton). 

A  collection  of  papers  by  twelve  contributors  on  A  Day  Con- 
tinuation School  at  Work  (Longmans)  embodies  the  results  of 
one  of  the  English  pioneer  experiments  before  the  Education  act 
of  1918  made  the  schooling  of  juvenile  workers  obligatory. 


Recreation 

In  Evening  Play  Centers  for  Children  (Dutton)  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  gives  a  sketch  of  the  movement  started  in  1897  by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement 
London,  and  practical  details  of  the  methods  employed.  G. 
Sherman  Ripley,  a  boy  scout  executive  and  camp  director,  has 
written  a  book  on  Games  for  Boys  (Holt)  which  may  fill  a  gap 
in  the  literature  of  recreation  of  which  there  has  been  consider- 
able complaint.  In  Roads  to  Childhood  (Doran),  Annie  Carroll 
Moore,  the  well  known  head  of  the  children's  department  in  the 


New  York  Public  Library,  discusses  the  whole  subject  of. 
reading  for  children.  Among  many  new  books  for  children,  one 
may  single  out  as  of  special  social  interest  a  new  collection  o: 
short  stories  intended  to  picture  American  life,  by  many  wel 
known  authors  to  be  published  under  the  name  of  Americans  Al 
(Harcourt). 

The  new  interest  in  the  movement  to  broaden  musical  apprecia 
tion  is  producing  two  more  authoritative  books:  The  Needs  o 
Popular  Musical  Education  by  Sir  W.  Henry  Hadow,  with 
preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  (Oxford),  and  Wha 
Music  Can  Do  for  You  by  Harriet  A.  Seymour,  head  of  th 
Seymour  School  of  Musical  Reeducation,  New  York  (Harper) J 
The    last    named    contains    chapters    also    on    the    ethical    and 
therapeutic  value  of  music     A  Manual  of  Gymnastic  Dancing    '[ 
by  S.  C.  Staley  and  D.  M.  Lowery   (Association  Press)   gives 
detailed,   illustrated   and  graded  specimen   dances   and   discussed 
the  subject  in  relation  to  recreation  and  personal  aesthetics. 

Industry 

The  end  of  new  books  on  the  industrial  unrest  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Labor  and  Revolt  by  Stanley  Frost  (Dutton)  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  author  describes  as  the  "  Red  program." 
The  recent  debate  between  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  and  Samuel 
Gompers  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  Kansas  plan  is  perpetuated 
(Dutton).  For  the  general  reader,  the  most  important  contri- 
bution on  this  theme  is  undoubtedly  Whiting  Williams'  What's 
on  the  Worker's  Mind  (Scribner),  sections  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  various  periodicals.  Mr.  Williams,  it  will  be 
remembered,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  worked  as  a  laborer 
in  railroad  yards,  iron  mines  and  shipyards  and  kept  a  careful 
diary  of  what  he  learned.  Labor's  Crisis  by  Sigmund  Mendel- 
sohn (Macmillan)  discusses  profit  sharing  and  other  devices  to 
stabilize  labor.  The  Workers  At  War  by  Frank  J.  Warne 
(Century);  Men  and  Steel  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse  (Boni), 
which  gives  the  results  of  a  first  hand  study  of  the  steel  strike; 
Samuel  Crowther's  Why  Men  Strike  (Doubleday) ;  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker's  The  New  Industrial  Unrest  (same),  all  deal  with 
the  biggest  immediate  social  issue. 

Methods  of  Industrial  Management  are  discussed  in  Carter  L. 
Goodrich's  The  Frontier  of  Control:  A  Study  of  British  Work- 
shop Politics,  which  is  introduced  by  R.  H.  Tawney  and  has  been 
warmly  recommended  to  Survey  readers  by  Arthur  Gleason,  who 
has  seen  some  of  it  in  proof  (Harcourt),  and  also  in  a  little 
reprint  from  the  Trade  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  Ten 
Minute  Talks  with  Workers  (Doubleday).  The  most  impor- 
tant new  book  in  this  field,  just  out,  is  Personnel  Administration 
by  Ordway  Tead  and  Henry  C.  Metcalf  ( McGraw-Hill ).< 

Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems,  Second  Series,  by  Tohn 
R.  Commons  (Ginn)  brings  up  to  date  his  selection  of  impepoknt 
contributions  on  this  subject.  A  completely  revised  andjke>et 
edition  of  Commons'  and  Andrews'  Principles  of  Labor  I  bis- 
lation  is  announced  by  Harper's.  j-ei 

Labor  as  an  International  Problem,  edited  by  E.  John  Si^uino 
(Macmillan)  and  International  Labor  Legislation  by  feiao 
Frederick  Ayusawa  (Longmans)  are  of  timely  interest  in  =w 
of  the  beginnings  of  labor  legislation  by  the  League  of  Natiins. 

Two  announcements  concern  woman  in  industry:  Careers  i:or 
Women  by  Catherine  Filene,  director  of  the  Intercollegiate  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Association  (Houghton  Mifflin);  and  Frances 
Donovan's  study  of  women  employed  in  restaurants,  The  Wonian 
Who  Waits  (Badger),  a  chatty  book  the  material  for  which  was 
obtained  by  the  author  as  a  waitress  in  many  kinds  of  eating 
places.  Only  one  new  book  deals  with  Junior  Wage  Earners,  a 
study  by  that  name  made  by  Anna  Y.  Reed,  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector general,  United  States  Employment  Service  (Macmillan). 
Among  other  aspects  it  deals  with  the  knotty  problem  of  the 
division  of  responsibilities  between  school  and  public  employment 
bureau. 

Among  the  most  important  new  historical  studies  of  industry 
are  The  Early  English  Cotton  Industry  by  George  W.  Daniels, 
of  the  University  of  Manchester  (Longmans)  ;  The  Position  of 
the  Laborer  in  a  System  of  Nationalism  by  Edgar  S.  Furniss, 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  Prize  Essay,  discussing  the  labor 
problem  of  England  from  1660  to  1775  (Houghton)  ;  and  C.  R. 
Fay's  Life  and  Labour  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Cambridge). 
Ellen  Louise  Osgood,  coordinator  of  the  Julia  Richmond  High 
School,  New  York,  has  prepared  a  History  of  Industry  for  high 
school  use  (Ginn). 
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Americanization 

\  No  intelligent  student  of  present  day  conditions  in  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  neglect  the  Americanization  Studies  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  which  their 
djirector,  Allen  T.  Burns,  describes  on  another  page.  From  an 
announcement  by  the  publishers  (Harpers)  we  note  that  the 
first  volume  to  be  issued  is  The  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant  by 
Frank  V.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston.  The 
readers  of  the  Survey  will  be  advised  when  the  other  volumes 
are  about  to  appear.  A  revised  edition  is  announced  of  John  R. 
Commons'  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America  (Macmillan). 
Democracy  and  Assimilation:  The  Blending  of  Immigrant 
Heritages  in  America,  might  almost  be  the  title  of  the  Carnegie 
studies,  but  is  that  of  a  book  by  Julius  Drachsler  who  attempts 
an  original  analysis  of  the  outstanding  facts  concerning  our 
various  immigrant  groups  (Macmillan).  The  Problems  of 
Americanization  by  Peter  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  will  attract  many  who  know  of  his 
remarkable  practical  success  as  an  Americanizer  (Macmillan). 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and 
America  by  William  I.  Thomas  (Badger)  deals  with  the  Polish 
immigrant  in  America  and  points  to  the  causes  of  failure  in  his 
assimilation. 

Of  new  text  books  for  immigrants  only  one  is  announced: 
Rfi<W  and  Guide  for  New  Americans  by  A.  W.  Castle,  of  the 
Division  of  Immigrant  Education  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  (Macmillan). 

Fiction  is  a  favorite  means  of  interpreting  our  different  racial 
groups  to  each  other:  Sholom  Ash,  the  Jewish  poet,  in  Uncle 
Moses  (Dutton)  gives  another  intimate  story  of  life  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York.  Hungry  Hearts  by  Anzia  Yezierska 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  is  a  series  of  short  stories  illustrating  phases 
of  the  yearning  of  millions  of  new  Americans  for  opportunity 
and  spiritual  freedom. 

Americans  by  Adoption  by  Joseph  Husband  (Atlantic),  The 
Story  of  America  by  Alberto  Pecorini  (Marshall  Jones)  and 
Neighboring  New  Americans  by  Mary  Clark  Barnes  (Revell) 
will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Survey. 


Civics 

Morris  Knowles'  Industrial  Housing  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
timely  of  announced  books  on  applied  civics.  The  author  is 
y*ll  known  to  Survey  readers,  and  his  book  covers  everything 
#^com  selection  of  site  to  management  of  industrial  towns 
McGraw-Hill).  Forests,  Woods  and  Trees  in  Relation  to 
leHygiene,  by  Prof.  Augustine  Henry,  Dublin  (Dutton),  and 
^■'Chapters  in  Rural  Progress  by  Kenyon  Butterfield  (Macmillan) 
W°  are  the  only  other  books  in  this  field  of  a  distinctly  practical 
J v     nature. 

In  a  presidential  year,  political  treatises  must  be  expected  to 
predominate.  Rededicating  America,  the  Life  and  Speeches  of 
Warren  G.  Harding,  and  The  Progressive  Democracy  of  James 
Cox  are  both  announced  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  which,  of 
course,  vouches  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  everything  these 
two  volumes  contain.  Freedom  of  Speech  by  Prof.  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.  (Harcourt),  in  comparison,  is  what  castor  oil  is 
afier  too  much  pudding.  For  those  who  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  current  issues,  Moorfield  Story  has  written  a  book 
on  Problems  of  Today  (Houghton  Mifflin),  and  Morris  Edmund 
Speare  and  Walter  Blake  Norris  a  book  of  selections  from  con- 
temporary prose  discussing  important  questions  of  the  hour: 
Vital  Forces  in  Current  Events  (Ginn). 

Jailed  for  Freedom,  by  Doris  Stevens,  the  suffragist  (Boni),  is 
a  somewhat  personal  recital  of  the  struggle  so  happily  ended. 
Dynamic  Americanism  by  Arnold  B.  Hall,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Bobbs-Merrill)  also  deals  with  current  problems, 
which  are  presented  in  systematic  handbook  form  by  Augustus 
Lynch  Mason  in  Guiding  Principles  for  American  Voters  (Bobbs- 
Merrill).  Democracy  and  Ideals  by  John  Erskine,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Army  Educational  Commission  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
(Doran) ;  The  United  States:  An  Experiment  in  Democracy  by 
Prof.  Carl  Becker,  of  Cornell  (Harper)   are  also  worth  noting. 

With  its  seventh  volume,  A  Community  Recreation  Program, 
the  report  of  the  Cleveland  Recreation  Survey  (Cleveland 
Foundation)  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  the  biggest  undertaking  of 
the  kind  and  will  shortly  be  reviewed  as  a  whole. 
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Government  and  Politics 

Perhaps  the  only  epoch  making  contribution  to  this  subject  is 
Walter  Rathenau's  The  New  Society  (Harcourt),  already  re- 
viewed in  the  Survey  from  the  original  German  edition. 

More  entertaining,  probably,  will  be  Arthur  James  Balfour's 
Essays,  Speculative  and  Political,  including  his  speeches  on  Irish 
nationality  and  home  rule  (Doran).  Surprises  are  in  store  in 
two  books  announced  by  Macmillan:  a  two-volume  work  on 
Democracy  by  Viscount  Bryce,  and  The  Breach  in  Civilization,  a 
discussion  of  the  schism  in  modern  civilization,  by  Herbert  Croly, 
editor  of  the  New  Republic. 

American  political  institutions  are  discussed  by  B.  K.  Long  in 
The  Framework  of  Union — a  comparison  of  our  own  with  other 
federal  constitutions  (Oxford) ;  American  Political  Ideas  by 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  (Macmillan);  Political  Systems  in 
Transition  by  C.  C.  Fenwick  (Century),  and  ex-Senator  Petti- 
grew's  The  Course  of  Empire  (Boni).  The  Non-Partisan 
League  is  newly  described  in  a  book  under  that  name  by  Andrew 
A.  Bruce,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  (Macmillan  Citizen's 
Library  Series) ;  and  in  The  Despoilers,  stories  of  the  North 
Dakota  Grain  Fields  by  Edmund  Buttree  (Christopher). 
George  Creel  is  going  to  tell  How  We  Advertized  America — 
the  story  of  the  Public  Information  Bureau  (Harper);  and 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick  is  credited  with  a  new  book  on  American 
Police  Systems — though  we  fail  to  see  when  in  these  hectic 
times  he  can  have  found  time  for  so  important  a  study  (Century). 
A  new  book  on  Nationality  by  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Welsh  student 
of  current  history,  is  announced  by  Dutton. 

Economics 

The  Acquisitive  Society  by  R.  H.  Tawney  (Harcourt)  is  said 
to  be  a  book  of  considerable  originality  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  English  edition.  It  outlines  a  new  principle  of  economic 
function  which  must  take  the  place  of  property  right  as  the 
guiding  principle  if  our  social  structure  is  not  to  founder  on  the 
rocks  of  wastefulness  and  class  struggle.  Profits,  Wages  and 
Prices,  by  Prof.  David  Friday,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
deals  with  the  present  problem  of  high  cost  of  living  and  ends 
with  a  chapter  on  the  all-important  question:  How  Can  Real 
Wages  Be  Raised?  (Harcourt). 

Of  new  textbooks  there  are  quite  a  number.  We  note  one  on 
Elementary  Economics  by  Prof.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  of 
Harvard,  which  is  meant  for  high  schools  and  bears,  the  pub- 
lishers tell  us,  on  improved  citizenship  (Ginn).  Economics  for 
Today,  by  Alfred  Milnes,  also  is  advertized  as  somewhat  ele- 
mentary (Dutton).  Economics  by  James  Cunnison,  director  of 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Social  Study  and  Training,  avoids  the 
technical  and  is  written  for  the  general  reader  (Dutton). 
Wealth:  Its  Production  and  Distribution,  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Kirkaldy  (Dutton)  also  is  a  book  for  the  layman  or  student. 
Modern  Economic  Tendencies  by  Sidney  E.  Reeve  (Dutton)  is 
an  economic  history  of  America.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  in  a  new 
book  on  Industrial  Democracy  and  the  Political  State  (Huebsch) 
lays  bare  the  effects  of  economic  privilege  on  our  political  and 
social  life  and  discusses  means  of  attaining  to  freedom  from  its 
controlling  influence. 

Socialism 

A  number  of  quite  important  contributions  are  just  off  the 
press  or  announced  and  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  help  to  dispel  the 
appalling  ignorance  on  this  subject  which  prevails  among  as- 
sumedly  educated  Americans  for  whom  everything  is  uniformly 
"  red "  that  does  not  fall  within  the  accepted  political  and 
economic  programs  of  "  our  Fathers."  J.  Bruce  Glasier's  Mean- 
ing of  Socialism  (Seltzer)  represents  the  current  understanding 
of  the  subject  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  Independent  Labor 
Party.  Edward  R.  Pease,  former  secretary  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
has  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  Thomas  Kirkup's  Primer  of 
Socialism,  a  brief  book  putting  facts  tersely  (Black).  Hartley 
Withers'  The  Case  for  Capitalism  (Dutton)  inspires  respect 
because  the  author  is  one  of  England's  recognized  liberal  financial 
authorities  and  not  a  ranter.  H.  M.  Hyndman's  Evolution  of 
Revolution  (Boni)  is  a  history  of  communism  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  man  temperamentally  always  on  the  minority  side.  A 
Constitution  for  the  Socialist  Commonwealth  of  Great  Britain 
by  Sidney   and  Beatrice  Webb    (Longmans)    is   an   attempt   to 
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synthesize  the  somewhat  scattered  programs  of  British  socialists 
on  the  various  outstanding  problems  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration. These  Things  Shall  Be  by  George  Lansbury, 
already  reviewed  in  the  Survey,  is  now  included  in  B.  W. 
Huebsch's  pamphlet  library  which  also  announces  An  Analysis 
of  the  Purposes  and  Conceptions  of  Socialism  by  Max  Hirsch. 
The  Social  Interpretation  of  History  by  Maurice  William  (pub- 
lished by  the  author)  is  an  attempted  refutation  of  the  Marxian 
economic  interpretation  of  history.  E.  S.  P.  Hayes,  author  of 
The  Decline  of  Liberty  in  England,  has  brought  out  a  small  book 
on  The  Case  for  Liberty  (Dutton),  which  out-Bellocs  Belloc  in 
attacks  on  the  "  servile  state  "  of  the  socialists. 


Sociology 


A  number  of  forthcoming  books  have  already  been  mentioned 
which  might  be  included  in  this  section;  a  few  of  the  more  general 
and  theoretical  books,  however,  fall  into  no  other  classification. 
Among  these  we  note  an  announcement  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  of  a  volume  in  preparation  by  Robert  E.  Park 
and  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  consisting  of  readings  selected  to  define 
and  illustrate  the  concepts  and  principles  of  sociology;  this  is 
sure  to  be  a  valuable  contribution.  This  house,  by  the  way,  also 
announces  for  early  publication  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  those  of  the  American  Sociologi- 
cal Society,  for  1920.  Prof.  Samuel  Grove  Dow,  of  Baylor 
University,  well  known  to  Survey  readers,  has  just  got  out  an 
Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Sociology  (Baylor  Un.  Press). 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  University,  has  in  the 
press  a  volume  of  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Human  Society, 
ranging  from  the  struggle  for  human  existence  to  mass  psychology 
(Macmillan).  Dr.  Inge's  Romanes  Lecture  on  The  Idea  of 
Progress  (Oxford)  confutes  the  author's  reputation  as  "the 
gloomy  dean."  Sociology,  Its  Development  and  Application,  by 
James  W.  Dealey,  of  Brown  University  (Appleton),  is  described 
as  a  practical  survey  of  sociology.  The  same  publisher  an- 
nounces a  study  of  Sociology  as  Ethics  by  Edward  Cary  Hayes,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Specialized  contributions  are  Prof.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser's  The 
Ground  Work  of  Civilization  (Knopf)  which,  to  judge  from  the 
announcement,  will  make  available  to  the  reader  his  remarkably 
successful  exposition,  as  a  lecturer,  of  the  relation  of  present 
social  problems  to  the  known  facts  about  primitive  men  and 
their  evolution.  Problems  of  Population  and  Parenthood,  second 
report  and  chief  evidence  taken  by  the  National  Birthrate  Com- 
mission of  Great  Britain  (Dutton)  opens  up  for  discussion  the 
whole  problem  of  racial  deterioration  which  has  been  made  so 
vital  by  the  war.  Feminism  and  Sex-Extinction  by  Arabella 
Kenealy  (Dutton)  takes  the  position  that  the  elimination  of 
sexual  differentiation  from  many  social  functions  is  bound  to 
result  in  racial  injury.  The  discussion  is  on  a  scientific  level  but 
not  without  direct  relevance  to  issues  of  immediate  concern. 
Readings  in  Rural  Sociology,  by  Prof.  John  Phelan,  of  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  (Macmillan),  covers  familiar 
ground,  but  comprehensively  and  systematically. 


Religion  and  Ethics 


The  trend  of  the  religious  press  toward  the  discussion  of 
social  questions  continues.  Most  clearly  is  this  exhibited  in  the 
Problem  Discussion  Series  of  the  Association  Press  which  is 
divided  into  World  Problem  Studies,  Life  Problem  Bible  Studies 
and  American  Problem  Studies.  In  each  of  these  fields  original 
contributions  emphasizing  the  modern  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  citizen  have  either  just  been  published  or  are  under 
way.  This  press  also  is  to  be  commended  for  making  available 
to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  handy  form  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook.  The 
volume  on  The  Missionary  Outlook  has  just  been  published; 
another  one  on  industrial  reconstruction  is  promised  for  an  early 
date. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  an  even  larger  list  of  important 
new  books  which  illustrate  the  tendency  named.  Father  John  A. 
Ryan,  author  of  The  Church  and  Socialism,  has  compiled  a 
volume  on  Social  Reconstruction,  from  lectures  given  at  Fordham 
University  and,  with  Joseph  Husslein,  S.  J.,  is  editing  a  collection 
«of  Catholic  documents  on  the  relation  of  The  Church  and  Labor 


— announced  as  the  first  volume  of  a  series.     Roger  W.  Babs< 
has  expanded  into  a  book  his  talks  on  Religion  and  Business  whi 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  and  criticism.     Rev.  Willi* 
T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city,  in  T 
Call    to    Unity,    supports    a    moderate    view    on    social    and 
economic  questions  which  those  who  know  only  his  intemperate 
sermons  on  the  "  red  "  danger  would  not  expect.     Prof.  George 
Burman   Foster's  Christianity  in  Its   Modern   Expression  deals 
with   the   changing  expression   of   Christian   fundamentals.        A 
Dictionary  of  Religion   and  Ethics,  edited  by  Shailer   Mathews 
and  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  is  announced  as  "  the  first  dictionary  to 
set  forth  in  one  volume  for  popular  use  our  present  knowledge  " 
in   this  field.        Owen  A.    Hill,   S.   J.,   in   Ethics,   General   and 
Special,  presents   the  Catholic  position  on  such  matters   as   the 
labor  problem,  marriage  and  divorce.     Shall  We  Stand  By  the 
Church?  by  Prof.  Durant  Drake,  of  Vassar  College,  is  described 
as  an  impartial  inquiry.     Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  in  The 
Church  and  Its  Property,  tackles  the  kernel  of  that  problem,  as 
many  people  see  it,  namely  the  relation  of  church  members  to 
employment  of  labor,  profit-making,  investment,  philanthropy,  etc. 

The  English  edition  of  Religion  and  the  New  Psychology  by 
Rev.  Walyer  S.  Swisher  (Marshall  Jones)  was  immediately  sold. 
Community  Programs  for  Cooperating  Churches  (Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches)  is  the  report  of  the  Church  and  Community 
Convention  held  at  Cleveland  in  May,  and  is  full  of  incisive  dis- 
cussion on  the  problems  of  the  local  church.  The  Pilgrim,  a  new 
magazine,  though  started  by  leaders  of  the  Established  Church, 
has  among  its  announced  contributors  many  prominent  thinkers 
of  other  denominations  and  of  no  denomination  at  all.  Its 
editor,  Canon  William  Temple,  founder  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  saintly  men 
modern  England  has  produced. 


Social  Psychology 


Freud's  psycho-analytical  discoveries  are  being  carried  into 
ever  widening  fields  of  study  and  have  given  occasion  to  import- 
ant re-statements  of  general  psychological  facts.  Mysticism, 
Freudianism  and  Scientific  Psychology,  by  Prof.  Knight  Dunlap 
(Mosby)  relates  the  theories  of  Freud  to  mystical  psychology: 
Andre  Tridon,  author  of  Psychoanalysis,  is  issuing  a  new  book 
on  Psychoanalysis  and  Behavior  (Knopf)  in  which  the  investiga- 
tions of  Jung,  Adler  and  Kempf,  as  well  as  those  of  Freud,  are 
examined.  Axel  J.  Uppvall  has  performed  an  obviously  interest- 
ing psycho-analytical  operation  on  Strindberg,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Oedipus  complex  (Badger).  Dr.  Gustave  Geley's 
From  the  Unconscious  to  the  Conscious  (L'Etre  Subconscient)  is 
announced  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  hypnotism, 
spiritualism  and  the  subconscious  mind  in  relation  to  psycho- 
analysis (Harper).  A.  G  Tansley's  New  Psychology  and  its 
Relation  to  Life,  just  received,  attempts  a  new  analysis  of  the 
working  of  the  mind  (Dodd,  Mead).  The  Secret  Spring,  by 
Harvey  O'Higgins,  is  a  more  popular  and  non-technical  exposition 
of  psychoanalysis. 

Professor  Bogardus'  Essentials  of  Social  Psychology  (Un.  of 
Southern  California  Press)  is  re-issued  in  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  In  The  Foundations  of  Social  Science,  James  Mickel 
Williams  shows  how  the  social  sciences,  politics,  economics  and 
sociology,  rest  upon  psychology  as  their  indispensable  basis 
(Knopf).  The  Psychology  of  Social  Reconstruction  by  George 
White  Patrick  (Houghton  Mifflin)  is  a  psychologist's  defense  of 
the  existing  social  structure  and  of — beer.  Everett  Dean  Martin, 
the  popular  Cooper  Union  lecturer,  is  bringing  out  a  book  on  The 
Behavior  of  Crowds  in  which  he  examines,  more  especially,  the 
mass  mind  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  America  during  and 
since  the  war.  Social  Conscience  by  Asam  Abet  (Coop.  Pub- 
lishing Co.)  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  rambling  disquisition  (in 
story  and  verse  as  well  as  straight-forward  discussion). 

Among  special  studies,  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr. 
Katherine  B.  Davis'  Study  of  Women  Delinquents  in  New  York 
State  (Century).  The  author  is  one  of  our  leading  criminolo- 
gists— if  that  term  be  still  permissible  now  that  crime  has  so 
largely  been  reduced  to  psychopathic  elements — and  has  been 
helped  in  this  book  by  a  number  of  other  trained  investigators. 
Thought  and  Expression  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Henry 
Osborn  Taylor  (Macmillan)  follows  that  author's  Mediaeval 
Mind   and,    in   two   volumes,   gives   a   scholarly   survey   of   the 
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psychology  of  the  Renaissance.  Much  of  the  literature  on  edu- 
cation in  appreciation  of  art  is  superficial;  Herbert  S.  Langfeld's 
The  Aesthetic  Attitude  (Harcourt)  discusses  the  fundamental 
distinctions  between  aesthetic  and  other  forms  of  pleasure. 

American  Concerns  Abroad 

Limitations  of  space  only  permit  us  to  mention  a  very  few  of 
the  large  number  of  coming  books  on  foreign  politics  and  social 
conditions  abroad. 

The  "  acid  test  "  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  gas  test,  if  one 
compares  the  amount  of  American  effort  to  help  Russia  in  her 
present  distress  with  the  literature  on  her  predicament  that  is 
pouring  from  the  presses.  John  Spargo's  fourth  book  about 
Russia  (or  is  it  the  twelfth?),  The  Greatest  Failure  in  All 
History,  is  announced  by  Harper.  The  Bolshevik  Theory  by  R. 
W.  Postgate  (Dodd)  goes  into  the  history  of  the  Marxian 
doctrine  and  attempts  to  show  how  it  developed  into  the  present 
communist  and  bolshevik  theory.  Ambassador  Francis  intro- 
duces Andrew  Kalpaschnikoff  who  relates,  in  A  Prisoner  of 
Trotsky's,  what  happened  to  him  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  (Doubleday).  The  author  was  recently  laid  out  by 
William  Hard  in  the  New  Republic.  George  Lansbury's  What 
I  Saw  in  Russia  (Boni)  is  an  unpretentious  traveller's  tale.  He 
tells  of  the  effects  of  the  Allied  blockade.  The  New  World  by 
Frank  Comerford  (Appleton)  is  announced  as  "  a  study  of  the 
Bolshevik  menace."  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  review,  and 
may  therefore  mention  here,  several  titles  published  during  the 
summer:  The  Russian  Republic  by  Col.  Cecil  L'Estrange  M alone 
(Harcourt)  ;  Bolshevism  at  Work  by  William  T.  Good,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  correspondent  (Harcourt)  ;  The  Russian 
Peasant  and  the  Revolution  by  Maurice  G.  Hindus  (Holt); 
Sovietism;  The  ABC  of  Russian  Bolshevism  according  to  the 
Bolshevists,  by  William  English  Walling  (Dutton)  ;  The  Descent 
of  Bolshevism  by  Ameen  Rihani  (Stratford) ;  Facts  and  Fabrica- 
tions about  Soviet  Russia  by  Evans  Clark  (Rand  School). 

Is  Mexico  Worth  Saving  by  George  Agnew  Chamberlain, 
consul-general  at  Mexico  City,  1917-1919  (Bobbs-Merrill) ;  The 
Public  Finances  of  Mexico  by  Walter  F.  McCaleb  (Harper), 
and  Intimate  Pages  of  Mexican  History  by  Mrs.  Nelson 
O'Shaughnessy  (Doran)  give  a  background  of  knowledge  to  the 
understanding  of  the  most  recent  changes  in  the  house  of  our 
neighbor.  Interest  in  the  Far  East  is  represented  by  Japan's 
Foreign  Policies  by  A.  M.  Pooley  (Dodd),  and  A.  S.  Roe's 
Chance  and  Change  in  China  (Doran).  Turkey  has  almost 
been  forgotten  since  the  armistice.  Talcott  Williams,  the  emi- 
nent journalist,  who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  that  empire,  is 
reading  proofs  of  Turkey — A  World  Problem  of  Today  (Double- 
day)  ;  and  Lord  Eversley  is  getting  out  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  his  The  Turkish  Empire:  Its  Growth  and  Decay  (Dodd). 
Under  the  Turk  in  Constantinople  by  C.  F.  Abbott  (Macmillan) 
is  another  English  importation. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  has 
had  the  enterprise  of  commissioning  Robert  W.  Balderston,  who 
was  for  several  months  in  Germany  with  the  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  to  collect  a  representative  symposium  of  articles  on 
present  industrial  conditions  in  that  country.  This  volume  of 
the  Annals,  partly  written  by  Germans  and  partly  by  American 
students  in  Germany,  will  appear  in  November. 

Africa,    Slave    or    Free,    by    J.    H.    Harris     (Dutton),    has 


HOW    WILL  YOU    VOTE? 

Will  you  let  the  old  parties  fool  you  again? 

There  is  a  Third  Party  in  the  field.  Wage- 
eavners,  farmers,  Forty-Eighters  and  social 
workers  combined  to  form  it. 

Surely  ycu  will  not  cast  your  ballot  before 
reading  the  Third  Party  platform.  A  f>-ee  copy 
will    be   sent   ou   application. 

Send  a  postal  card-  today! 
FARMER-LABOR  PARTY 

166  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


attracted  much  attention  in  England.  The  author  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society;  and 
the  book  is  introduced  by  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  former  governor  of 
Jamaica,  whose  own  contribution  to  the  race  question,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  revolutionized  English  administration  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  South  American  Series 
(Scribner)  with  its  authoritative  volumes  on  the  various  re- 
publics; the  new  volumes  announced  are  Spanish  America,  Its 
Romance,  Reality  and  Future,  by  C.  R.  Enock,  and  Men,  Man- 
ners and  Morals  in  South  America  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 

Of  American  war  relief  work  the  stream  of  narratives  is 
ebbing  out;  The  Red  Cross  in  Italy  by  Charles  M.  Bakewell; 
The  Passing  Legion — How  the  American  Red  Cross  met  the 
American  Army  in  Great  Britain,  by  George  Buchanan  Fife;  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France  by  Fisher  Ames  Jr.  (all  Macmil- 
lan) tell  us  what  we  have  done;  and  Arthur  Sweetser,  in  The 
League  of  Nations  at  Work  (Macmillan),  what  we  are  out  of. 


Biography 


The  most  inspiring  book  for  social  workers  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  Life  of  the  Late  Canon  Barnett  by  his  widow; 
let  us  see  what  the  new  biographies  have  especially  in  store  for 
us.  Comrades  in  our  task  of  social  reform  are  portrayed  in 
The  Life  of  Lord  Courtney  by  G.  P.  Gooch  (Macmillan)  and 
Stephen  Paget' s  Sir  Victor  Horsley;  A  Study  of  his  Life  and 
Work  (Harcourt);  The  Making  of  Herbert  Hoover  by  Rose 
Wilder  Lane  (Century) ;  Margaret  Fuller:  A  Psychological  Bio- 
graphy, by  Katharine  Anthony  (Harcourt);  My  Years  of  Exile 
by  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  German  socialist  leader  (Harcourt); 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  by  Edwin  W. 
Morse  (Dodd). 

Among  representative  Americans  in  the  new  gallery  are  The 
Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie  (Houghton);  Accepting  the 
Universe  by  John  Burroughs  (Houghton) ;  and  John  Burroughs, 
Boy  and  Man,  by  Clara  Barrus,  M.D.  (Doubleday) ;  George 
Taylor  Winston's  A  Builder  of  the  New  South — Daniel  Augustus 
Tompkins  (Doubleday)  ;  new  books  on  Poe,  Emerson,  Riley 
(Bobbs-Merrill)  and  Mark  Twain  (Harper). 

Among  other  lives  of  special  interest  are  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons' Venizelos  (Houghton)  and  William  H.  Mallock's  Memoirs 
of  Life  and  Literature  (Harper).  Francis  G.  Peabody  is  telling 
the  story  of  his  parents  in  A  New  England  Romance  (Hough- 
ton) ;  and  of  course,  everybody  will  want  to  read  the  Letters  of 
William  James  (Atlantic)  of  which  such  charming  examples 
have  been  given  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Social  Factor  in  Fiction 

Here  are  merely  a  few  suggestions  for  the  reader  of  fiction 
who  prefers  folks  to  duchesses  and  real  live  modern  conflicts  to 
the  introspection  of  diseased  aesthetes:  Poor  White  by  Sherwood 
Anderson  (Huebsch)  is  the  story  of  a  human  "misfit"  in  which 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  the  modern  industrial  society  in 
which  he  moves  is  not  the  misfit  and  he  the  real  thing.  The 
Golden  Book  of  Springfield  by  Vachel  Lindsay  (Macmillan) 
shows  that  "village"  in  the  year  2018.  Free  Soil  by  Margaret 
Lynn  (Macmillan)  involves  a  struggle  for  land  in  Kansas. 
Blind  by  Ernest  Poole  (Macmillan)  is  advertised  as  "  a  story 
of  these  times." 


Rupert  Blue 


The  Mayor  of  Paris 

conferred  a  silver  medal  on  Frances 
Stern  for  her  social  service  in  the 
19th  ward,  where  she  substantially  re- 
duced the  death  rate.  "  Food  for  the 
Worker,"  by  Stern  and  Spitz,  will  help 
any  social  worker  toward  such  ac- 
complishment. One  dollar  at  any  book 
store  or  from  the  publishers. 
WHITCOMB  &  BARROWS       Boston 


Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army,  says: 

"  Dr.  Stokes'  work  is  a  splendid  presentation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  book  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  workers  who  are  participating  in  the 
fight  against  the  scourge  of  syphilis." 

The  author  is  DR.  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 
of  The  Mayo  Clinic 

At  Bookstores  or 


$2.50 


W.  B.  SAUNDERS  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


WE  do  endless  amounts  of  reading  about  social  and 
economic  problems — the  general  public,  social  workers, 
teachers  and  statesmen  alike:  how  much  substantial 
thinking  is  done?  We  are  saying  that  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion will  be  determined  by  a  social  intelligence  which  shall 
recognize  the  values  in  both  our  traditions  of  the  past  and  our 
hot-blooded  impulses  for  the  future  but  shall  call  both  to  ac- 
count in  the  interest  of  democracy.  Such  social  intelligence, 
however,  is  not  synonymous  with  knowledge.  Endless  read- 
ing will  not  give  us  what  we  need.  We  must  have  individual 
reaction  to  problems  and  conditions  —  reactions  which  are 
personal,  critical,  appreciative. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  regular  contributions  to  the 
field  of  social  knowledge  that  have  marked  its  work  in  the 
past,  the  Survey  will  now  carry  at  least  through  the  regular 
school  year,  a  column  of  Social  Studies,  planned  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  individual  students  and  to  groups  and  classes  in  colleges, 
training  schools  and  normal  schools.  In  this  column  the  effort 
will  be  made  to  break  up  by  means  of  questions,  subjects  of 
current  social  interest  into  their  challenging  and  vital  aspects, 
and  then  to  furnish  such  references  as  will  facilitate  further 
research.  The  studies  will  appear  in  each  issue,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  present  the  sociological  and  the  economic 
aspects  alternately. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  AND  AMERICA 

{Based  on  John  Love  joy  Elliott's  article,  page   35,  this  issue) 

IWhat  is  the  real  basis  for  America's  interest  in  social 
•     and  economic  developments  in  Europe? 

a.  What  were  the  roots  of  America's  sympathy  for  starving 
Europe  during  the  war?  Why  has  that  sympathy  so  largely 
subsided  ? 

b.  What  are  the  various  attitudes  in  this  country  toward  the 
present  distress  of  Austria?  Can  any  one  of  these  be  called  "  the 
American  attitude  "  ?  What  can  be  done  to  make  America  under- 
stand the  fate  of  Central  Europe  and  its  ominousness? 

c.  What  are  the  limitations  of  present  relief  work  in  Austria? 

d.  Merely  in  her  own  interest,  can  America  afford  to  pass 
by  these  questions  of  international  suffering?  Will  she  be 
unaffected  by  the  development  of  more  racial  hatreds  and  jeal- 
ousies, of  more  bitter  economic  competitions?  By  the  financial 
and  trade  status  of  the  struggling  nations?  By  the  experiments 
of  European  labor?  In  what  ways  will  these  affect  America? 
How  rapidly?  What  can  be  done  to  build  a  wise  policy  of  inter- 
national economic  relationships? 

2        The  first  need  of  Europe  is  a  return  to  a  self-supporting 
•     basis.      What    is    preventing    this?      What    part    is 
played  by: 

a.  Change  of  sovereignty  over  raw  materials  (e.g.  coal)  ? 

b.  Disorganization  of  transportation  due  to  actual  war  losses? 
Due  to  labor  disturbances? 

c.  Experimentation  in  "  soviet,"  "  communal  "  or  "  coopera- 
tive "  organization  of  industries? 

d.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  in  labor  disputes? 

e.  Lack  of  materials  through  the  interruption  of  trade  rela- 
tions by  economic  blockades,  prohibitive  rates  of  exchange,  etc.? 

f.  Disorganized  currency  and  unwise  methods  of  public 
finance  ? 

g.  Exhaustion  of  the  people  physically  and  psychologically? 


3       The  second  need  of  Europe  is  to  establish  a  new,  intel- 
•     ligent    and    adequate   network   of    financial    and   trade 
relations. 

a.  Is  it  advantageous  to  any  group  or  nation  to  have  Central 
Europe  so  completely  paralyzed? 

b.  Is  it  possible  that  private  efforts  to  rebuild  private  enter- 
prises will  not  solve  the  economic  complications?  E.g.  "  Banks 
should  not  be  permitted  to  seek  a  maximum  profit  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort  in  utter  disregard  of  national  sentiments."  Is 
this  a  reasonable  statement?  (Compare  our  American  housing 
crisis,  in  which  much  blame  is  laid  upon  the  banks  for  refusing 
building  loans  and  favoring  speculative  investments.) 

c.  Is  there  a  sound  basis  in  political  economy  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  nations  must  work  out  an  international  Bill  of 
Rights  in  regard  to  their  economic  relationships?  Can  a  sound 
economic  structure  exist  while  one  nation  can  refuse  supplies 
from  its  natural  resources  to  other  nations  in  dire  need?  Does 
such  a  suggestion  involve  the  breakdown  of  the  principle  of 
private  property  or  of  the  principle  of  national  monopoly  in  the 
essential  raw  materials  of  production? 

d.  What  will  be  the  steps  in  stabilizing  the  currency  of  the 
various  European  nations?  How  long  is  it  likely  to  take?  Is 
the  premium  on  American  exchange  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  United  States?  Financially?  Commercially? 
Politically? 

e.  In  twenty  years,  when  the  starved  children  of  Austria 
come  to  maturity,  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  that  nation:  toward 
its  economic  competitors?  toward  its  internal  economic  organiza- 
tion? Will  it  be  enterprising  or  traditional,  daring  or  cautious, 
suspicious  and  egotistical  or  friendly,  constructive  or  crumbling? 
How  will  these  attitudes  affect  the  United  States? 
References: 

Elisha   M.    Friedman:   Labor    and   Reconstruction    in   Europe. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     216  pp.       $2.50;  postpaid  $2.60. 

Lane:  The  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Economic  Chaos  of  Europe. 
Swarthmore  Press,  London.     143  pp. 

Homer   Folks:  The   Human    Cost  of  War.     Harper  &  Bros. 
326  pp.     Price  $2.25;  postpaid  $2.50. 

F.  A.   Vanderlip:     What  Happened  to  Europe.     Macmillan. 
188   pp.     Price  $1.50;   postpaid  $1.65. 

Buxton,   C.  R.  and  Dorothy  F.:  The  World  After  the  War. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.     155  pp.    Price  $2.50;  postpaid  $2.70. 

W.  S.  Culbertson:  Commercial  Policy  in  War  Time  and  After. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     478  pp.     Price  $2.50;  postpaid  $2.70. 

Keynes:    Economic    Consequences    of    the    Peace.      Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe.     Price  $2.50;  postpaid  $2.75. 

Garvan:  The   Economic   Foundations   of  Peace.     Macmillan. 
580  pp.     Price  $3.25;  postpaid  $3.50. 
.      The  Survey:  Aug.  16,  pp.  610,  620,  644;  Feb.  7,  p.  513. 


The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book  Department. 


The  SURVEY  in  the  CLASSROOM 

CPECIAL  PRICES  for  classroom  use  have  been 
^set  at  substantial  reductions  from  the  regular  sub- 
scription price  of  $5  per  year.  Five  or  more  sub- 
scriptions sent  in  at  one  time  may  be  had  at  the 
following  rates: 


Full  year,  $3.25 
Six  months,  $2.00 


School  year  (9  mos.),  $3.00 
Three  months,  $1.00 


For  any  term  not  included  in  the  above  and  not  less 
than  three  months,  35   cents  per  month 

In  bundles  sent  to  one  address,  10  cents  per  copy 

A  new  volume  of  the  Survey  opens  with  this  issue. 
Subscriptions  dated  to  begin  with  it  will  give  the 
subscriber  an  unbroken  file. 

112Eastl9St.    THE    SURVEY        New  York 
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BOOK  REVIETVS 


THE  MODERN  SPECIALIST  IN  UNREST 

Engineering    Foundation.     18    pp.     Paper.     Price    $0.25;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $0.35. 

This  article  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  three  papers  by  Dr. 
Southard,  the  author  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  Industry,  the  first 
being  The  Movement  for  a  Mental  Hygiene  of  Industry  (Mental 
Hygiene,  Jan.,  1920),  in  which  he  states,  "  the  issues  for  the  non- 
medical readers,  especially  for  those  advanced  engineer  employ- 
ment managers,  and  other  industrialists  who  see  more  in  industry 
than  either  its  'efficiency'  aspect  narrowly  taken,  or  its  'welfare' 
aspect  narrowly  taken."  The  second  paper  deals  with  Trade 
Unionism  and  Temperament;  Notes  on  the  Psychiatric  Point 
of  View  in  Industry  (Mental  Hygiene,  April,  1920). 

In  this,  the  third  paper  of  the  series,  the  author  appeals  to  the 
psychiatrists  themselves  to  take  an  interest  in  the  "  new  com- 
munity function  of  the  psychiatrist,"  i.e.,  the  relationship  of 
psychiatry  to  industry.  He  stresses  the  value  of  the  psychiatric 
social  worker  in  public  (hospital  and  medico-legal  cases)  and 
private  practice  in  mental  diseases,  and  also  in  what  he  terms 
social  practice,  the  field  lying  between  private  and  public  practice. 
In  discussing  the  position  of  the  psychologist  vs.  the  phychiatrist 
and  the  old  argument  as  to  whether  a  problem  should  be  con- 
sidered as  educational  or  medical,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
two,  psychologist  and  psychiatrist,  can  work  together  without 
friction  and  with  benefit  to  all  concerned,  under  the  head  of 
mental  hygiene.  As  an  example  he  cites  the  work  of  Professor 
Yerkes,  psychologist,  with  the  psychiatrists  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

In  planning  for  a  mental  hygiene  department  in  an  industrial 
plant,  Dr.  Southard  has  what  he  calls  a  "  working  party  "  made 
up  of  a  psychologist,  phychiatrist,  and  psychiatric  social  worker 
(plus  a  skilled  statistician  when  possible).  Such  working  parties 
are  already  found  in  advanced  juvenile  courts,  and  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  author  that  industry  is  the  nearest  problem  of 
mental  hygiene  today  in  view  of  the  so-called  industrial  unrest, 
"  a  problem  met  apparently  with  not  too  great  intelligence  if  we 
can  judge  by  the  nullities  and  silent  dispersal  of  certain  national 
industrial  conferences  in  our  country." 

Such  a  mental  hygiene  working  party  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
supplanting  the  personnel  manager  or  any  executive  of  the  plant, 
and  its  investigation  would  probably  be  occasional  rather  than 
permanent.  Dr.  Southard  believes,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the 
value  of  group  and  individual  mental  tests  for  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit  is  recognized,  the  psychologist  will  become  a  permanent 
factor  and  his  work  will  be,  not  merely  the  elimination  of  the 
individual  from  a  certain  plant,  but  a  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  promotion  upon  the  lines  of  vocational  psychology.  The 
psychiatrist  will  serve  as  a  consultant — except  in  very  large 
plants — will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  psychologist  and  social 
worker,  will  have  their  records  at  his  disposal,  and  his  function 
will  be  preventive  rather  than  curative  of  the  general  conditions 
Df  unrest.  The  social  worker  may  also  well  become  a  permanent 
lement  in  the  plant,  though  her  work  will  be  done  in  the  com- 
munity, especially  among  the  families  of  those  industrially 
"sabled  in,  or  even  of  those  discharged  from  the  plant. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  grievances  that  come  to  the  attention  of 
ae  employment  manager  that  the  psychiatrist  will  find  his  work, 
uch  as  cases  of  removal  from  the  payroll  because  of  dishonesty, 
ndifference,    resentment    of    supervision,    or    of    criticism,    etc. 
'  Where  do  all  these  grudge-bearers,  agitators,  drinkers,  fighters, 
ad  lazy  persons  go?     We  may  well  talk  of  the  solution  of  such 
roblems  as  a  duty  to  the  community;  but  it  should  not  be  long 
efore  industrial  plants  themselves   recognize  the  efficiency  and 
elfare  virtues  of  attending  as  strictly  to  their  human  outgo  as 
their  human  intake." 
^Then  follows  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Unrest  for  1917,  showing  the  nature 
of    the    commission's    work.      Says    Dr.    Southard,  "  The  com- 
mission speaks  of  psychological  conditions  and  remarks  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  of  industrial  unrest  specified  in  the 
!)  district  reports  have  their  root  in  certain  psychological  con- 
ditions."    The  psychiatrists  and  medical  men  in  general  must  feel 
that  the  blanket  term,  psychological  conditions,   covers   a  good 
many  psychiatric  difficulties.    Thus,  whoever  follows  the  strong 


WOMEN  AT  THE  POLLS 


To  know  the  value  of  your  vote  read  the 
following  books: 

A  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW: 
Some  Roads  to  Peace 

by  Harriot  Stanton  Blotch 

A  record  of  facts  with  constructive  conclusion  and  a 
strong  program  for  progress  by  one  of  America's  fore- 
most thinking  women.  The  New  York  Tribune  has 
said  of  it,  " '  A  Woman's  Point  of  View '  is  informed 
with  so  strong  a  conviction  and  so  keen  an  intelligence 
that  it  is  likely  to  make  its  own  way  even  against  the 
common  weariness."    Price,  $1.25. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN 

by  Mary  Austin 

Thinking  men  as  well  as  women  will  welcome  a  book 
which  sets  forth  trustworthy  guideposts  for  a  working 
philosophy  of  citizenship.  It  is  a  brilliantly  written 
discussion  for  all  world  citizens  of  the  responsibilities 
that  are  assumed  with  the  right  to  vote,  together  with 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of  the  citizen 
from  the  age  of  the  savage  tribe  to  the  present  era. 
Price,  paper  $1.00;  cloth  $1.75.    . 

Citizenship  Pamphlets 

A  SPUR  TO  THE  RELUCTANT 

VOTER 

by  R.  D.  Leigh 

An  answer  to  the  often  repeated  objection  that  vot- 
ing is  not  a  woman's  responsibility.    Price,  $.20. 

MORE  THAN  THE  VOTE 

by  R.  D.  Leigh 

This  deals  with  the  question  of  the  woman  and  her 
community  and  shows  the  increased  power  given  to  the 
vote  through  community  action.  Leaders  in  women's 
clubs  and  community  workers  will  find  this  material 
valuable.    Price  $.20. 

TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

by  L.  C.  Staples 

A  pamphlet  written  for  leaders  who  are  interested 
in  promoting  a  more  intelligent  citizenship  among 
young  people.  It  analyzes  the  background  and  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  intelligent  voting.    Price,  $.20. 

THE  NEW  COMING  OF  AGE 

by  Mildred  Boardman  Leigh 

This  pamphlet  will  be  especially  valuable  as  a  text 
in  citizenship  and  for  community  classes,  but  it  will  be 
of  interest  alike  to  the  new  voter — young  or  old — in 
that  it  describes  the  group  system  and  the  place  of  the 
independent  voter.    Price,  $.20. 


Bookshops  Everywhere  or 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 
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TWO  BOOKS  BY 

Harold  J.   Laski 

of  the  London  School  of  Economics 

AUTHORITY  IN  THE  MODERN 
STATE 

The  issues  that  lie  at  the  very  center  of  guild  socialism, 
the  soviet,  and  the  League  of  Nations.    $3.00. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

A  discussion  of  the  essential  character  of  the  modern 
state.    $3.00. 

New  Books  Soon  to  Be  Published 
AND  THE  KAISER  ABDICATES 

By  S.  Miles  Bouton 

The   story   of   the   death   of  the   German   Empire   and 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  told  by  an  eyewitness. 


THE   GROPING  GIANT 

Revolutionary  Russia  as  Seen  by  an  American  Democrat 

By  William  Adams  Brown,  Jr. 

A  vivid  and  impartial  picture  of  the  parties  contending 
for  power  in  Russia. 

Complete  List  of  Fall  Publications  Sent  on  Request 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
19  East  47th  Street  New  York  City 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Official  Organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau. 


The  weekly  issues  of  this  periodical  contain  all  the  latest 
information  of  an  economic,  political,  diplomatic,  educational, 
and  medical  and  otlv  r  nature  concerning  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic.     Especially  important  is  the 

ANNIVERSARY   NUMBER 

issued  in  honor  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.  This  number  will 
appear  November  6,  will  have  forty  pages  of  text,  including  maps 
and  illustrations  and  will  cost,  like  all  the  other  weekly  issues 
of   this    paper,   only  ten  cents. 

At  all  News   Stands. 

Subscription  price  :  $5.00  yearly,  $2.50  for  six  months. 

Address  :  SOVIET  RUSSIA— Room  304,  110  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 


MODERN  MAGIC 

A  Personal  and  Household 
Budget  and  Account  Book 

By  CARO  D.  COOMBS 

As  part  of  her  work  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Miss 
Coombs  made  a  special  study  of  personal  and  household 
accounts.  The  result,  "Modern  Magic,"  is  the  most  popular 
budget  and  account  book  yet  offered.  Paper,  60  pages,  50 
cents.     Special  rates  by  the  hundred. 

Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Publishers 

Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 


trend  to  individualization  in  medicine,  psychiatry,  in  education 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  and  even  into  the  law  courts,  must 
be  convinced  that  individualization  should  proceed  to  greater 
lengths  in  industry.  There  is  nothing  more  widespread  in  modern 
sociology  than  certain  ideas  that  group  action  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  progress  and  failure  in  social  developments.  It  may  be 
(or  as  I  suspect  it  may  not  be)  that  group  experience  leads  to 
group  thought,  group  thought  to  group  action  as  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  in  social  developments.  But  whether  these 
developments  are  group  matters  or  not,  it  remains  true  that  most 
of  the  information  which  we  possess  concerning  group  psychology 
and  group  psychopathy  is  derived  from  the  psychology  or  the 
psychopathy  of  the  individual.  If  this  statement  be  accounted 
true  then  I  do  not  need  to  insist  that  the  psychiatrist  is  rather 
more  likely  than  any  other  expert  to  know  how  the  main  lines 
of  unrest  will  run.  And  since  the  individual  is  the  big  problem 
of  the  psychiatrist,  he  ought  to  have  a  message  for  industry." 

Dr.  Southard  closes  his  paper  with  a  plea  for  the  psychiatrist 
not  to  "  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,"  but  to  take  on  new  com- 
munity duties  and  together  with  the  psychologist,  the  social 
worker  and  the  industrialist,  try  to  fit  these  psychopathic  per- 
sons into  industry  more  advantageously  than  is  now  being  done. 

June  J.  Joslyn. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

By  J.  J.  Findlay.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     304  pp.     Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

Whatever  its  absolute  merits,  this  volume  of  Professor  Find- 
lay's  is  of  great  significance  as  indicating  two  things:  first,  the 
growing  interest  of  English  educators  in  the  subject  of  sociology; 
second,  the  manifest  effort  in  England  as  in  America  to  place 
social  work  upon  a  truly  scientific  basis.  The  author,  while 
primarily  an  educational  administrator  and  not  a  professional 
sociologist,  nevertheless  has  attained  a  definite  grasp  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  in  the  science  of  society.  His  book  is  a 
very  thoughtful  piece  of  work,  but  the  reviewer  confesses  to 
losing  his  way  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  The 
first  one  or  two  chapters  start  off  with  a  fine  plunge  into  the 
concrete,  and  throughout  the  volume  concrete  illustrations  are 
introduced  with  telling  effect,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  (per- 
haps summer  vacation  weather)  the  fundamental  ground  plan 
of  the  book  failed  to  grip  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

Professor  Findlay  frankly  makes  his  start  from  an  experience 
of  thirty  years  in  trying  to  understand  one  type  of  social  group 
— namely,  the  group  life  of  the  school,  but  he  by  no  means  con- 
fines himself  to  the  school  group.  The  burden  of  the  book  has  to 
do  with  the  study  of  social  origins,  social  power,  the  family, 
the  neighbourhood,  the  state,  religion,  social  classes,  occupation 
and  leisure,  leadership,  discussion,  government  and  law.  In  the 
preparation  of  these  topics  the  author  quite  evidently  has  im- 
mersed himself  in  the  work  of  Professor  Cooley,  Graham  Wal- 
las, Maciver,  Hobhouse,  Benjamin  Kidd  and  Trotter.  Out 
of  the  discussion  it  appears  that  the  first  problem  of  modern 
society  is  to  achieve  an  adaptation  which  will  enable  the  indivi- 
dual to  think  wholesale,  as  it  were;  to  think  and  feel  and 
organize  in  terms  of  large  groups  of  people,  to  control  move- 
ments rather  than  men,  "  to  guide  the  energy  of  opinion."  As 
a  corollary  to  this  position  the  author  frankly  accepts  the 
machinery  of  social  organizations  with  their  directors,  secretaries, 
committees,  symbols,  etc.,  and  therefore  tacitly  refuses  to  sup- 
port the  criticism  that  the  various  social  movements,  social  re- 
form organizations  and  all  such  machinery  are  grinding  social 
life  down  to  a  mechanistic  dead  level. 

Equally  strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  limiting 
the  tendency  to  exalt  the  state  as  a  whole  over  community  life. 
The,  author  offers  also  a  sturdy  criticism  of  the  instinctive  char- 
acter of  social  life  which,  while  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
at  least  suggests  a  very  sound  antidote  to  the  reckless  use  of  the 
term  "  instinct." 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  evolutionary 
principle  to  social  institutions  is  found  in  the  discussion  of  the 
family:  "While,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  course 
of  evolution  is  likely  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  family,  we  must 
admit  that  the  complexities  of  modern  life  demand  a  careful 
review  of  its  status  over  against  the  claims  of  other  groups." 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  industrial  problem  as  a 
phase  of  social  life,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  emphasizes 
the  demand  for  craft  organizations  or  such  institutions  as  the 
Whitley  councils  as  a  way  out  of  industrial  and  moral  chaos. 

That  the  author  is  not  merely  a  closet  philosopher  is  clearly 
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revealed  by  his  emphasis  upon  the  problem  of  leisure.  He  insists 
that  the  two  problems  of  city  life,  conceived  in  terms  of  civic 
development,  can  be  reduced  to  the  one  issue :  "  How  can  we 
arrange  the  city,  its  housing,  its  social  fashions,  its  civic  activi- 
ties, so  that  everyone  can  find  outlet  for  his  leisure?" 

In  spite  of  the  great  crises  through  which  Britain  has  been 
passing  these  last  few  years  the  book  is  not  pessimistic  in  tone. 
Neither  is  it  dizzy  in  its  optimism.  Arthur  J.  Todd. 

THE  NEW  UNIONISM 

By  J.   M.  Budish   and  George  Soule.       Harcourt,   Brace  & 
Howe.     344  pp.     Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.75. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  many  persons  believed  the 
relationship  between  employer  and  employe  had  substantially 
improved.  The  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  any  gains  that  were  made  during  the  war  were  merely 
temporary,  due  to  the  emergency  and  that  with  the  passing  emerg- 
ency there  quickly  disappeared  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  marked  the  period  of  hostilities;  so 
that  today  the  community  is  looking  more  eagerly  than  ever 
for  a  way  out. 

In  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  the  clothing  workers,  as 
described  in  this  book,  every  sincere  believer  in  progress  will 
find  not  only  a  chapter  of  industrial  history  of  vital  and  absorb- 
ing interest  but  also  a  ray  of  hope  for  real  advancement. 

After  tracing  the  history  of  the  different  industries  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  apparel,  the  authors  give 
a  vivid  account  of  the  growth  of  the  unions  in  the  various  trades 
into  which  the  work  is  divided.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  that  most  of 
the  workers  are  foreigners  and  that,  until  recently,  those  engaged 
in  some  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  trade  suffered  from  long 
hours  and  bitterly  small  wages.  The  miserable  conditions  in  the 
sweatshops  are  described  and  quotations  given  from  investiga- 
tion of  government  and  private  agencies.  The  time  is  recalled 
— not  so  very  long  ago — when,  after  a  long  day's  work  in  the 
shops,  men  and  women  carried  with  them  to  their  tenement 
homes  bundles  of  unfinished  clothing  on  which  they  and  all  the 
members  of  their  families,  including  the  little  children,  would 
work  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  in  order  that  they 
might  earn  a  livelihood.  With  the  growth  of  the  unions  there 
followed  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  workers,  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  work,  wage  increases  and,  above  all,  the 
elimination  of  the  horrors  of  sweatshop  labor,  until  today  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  in  which  the  conditions  were 
worst,  has  become  one  of  the  best  paid  industries  of  the  country. 

But  interesting  as  is  the  story  of  the  developments  within  the 
industries  themselves,  of  the  physical  growth  of  the  unions  and 
of  the  improvements  in  the  lot  of  the  immigrant  worker,  this 
portion  of  the  book  is  really  an  introduction  to  what  constitutes 
by  far  its  most  stimulating  and  vital  part — an  analysis  of  the 
philosophy  and  outlook  of  the  very  remarkable  group  of  unions 
which  has  developed  in  these  trades.  The  most  powerful  is  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  organized  in  1914 
as  the  result  of  a  split  in  the  older  and  more  conservative  United 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  the  six  years  that  have  intervened,  the 
Amalgamated  has  become  the  dominant  union  in  the  men's 
lothing  industry.     It  now  controls  almost  all  the  workers  except 

ose  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  overalls.  Its  philosophy  is 
rankly  socialistic,   as  is  that  of   other  unions  in   the  industry. 

A  very  interesting  comparison  is  made  between  the  aims  of  the 

ade  unions  of  the  older  tjrpe  and  those  of  the  new  unionism. 
t  is  pointed  out  that  the  older  unions  accept  the  present  order 
f  society  and  endeavor,  within  it,  to  improve  the  conditions  of 

e  workers.     The  new  unionism  looks  for  radical  changes,  and 

s  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  eventually  the 

age  system  must  be  abolished  and  the  control  over  industry 
laced  in  the  hands  of  the  workers.  This  radically  different 
point  of  view  of  the  newer  unions  is  shown  to  affect  all  of  their 
contacts  with  their  employers  and  their  attitude  toward  many 
controversial  questions. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  older  unionism  objects 
to  sabotage  as  contrary  to  the  principle  of  "  a  fair  day's  work  for 
a  fair  day's  pay,"  the  new  unionism,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  control  industry,  not  only  opposes  sabotage — which 
is  directed  against  the  individual  rather  than  against  the  em- 
ployers as  a  whole — but  is  receptive  to  improvements  in  machin- 
ery and  management,    more  receptive  than  the  older  unions. 

An  account  is  also  given  of  those  other  activities  of  the  newer 
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NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


CALIBAN 

By  W.  L.  George 

To  the  discriminating  reader  this  novel  by  the  young  Eng- 
lish realist  who  is  now  lecturing  in  America  is  already  the 
novel  of  the  fall. 

"  It  is  much  more  than  a  novel  of  newspaper  making.  It  is 
a  compact  revelation  of  social  forces.  .  .  .  '  Caliban  '  is  the 
soberest,  weightiest  novel  that  Mr.  George  has  given  us." — 
New  York  Evening  Post.  $2.00 

THE  FOOLISH  MATRONS 

By  Donn  Byrne 

Places  this  young  American  writer  in  the  vanguard  of  mod- 
ern realists. 

"  What  makes  a  successful  wife  ?  "  asks  this  novel — and 
finds  the  answer  in  terms  of  human  expression.  It  is  the  story 
of  four  women  who  constitute  a  molecule  of  social  New  York 
— three  "  foolish  matrons  "  and  one  who  is  wise.  A  powerful 
novel  of  marriage  and  the  interplay  of  lives. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

By  John  R.  Commons  and  John  B.  Andrews 

The  rapid  changes  in  labor  legislation  since  the  first  edition 
(January,  1916),  have  made  necessary  a  complete  revision. 
This,  the  Fourth  Edition,  incorporates  the  legislative  enact- 
ments to  June  1st,  1920,  and  analyses  the  present  labor  trend 
toward  further  labor  laws.  An  invaluable  book  for  the 
student  of  world  development.  $2.75 

PEOPLE  OF  DESTINY 

?y  Sir  Philip  Gibbs 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs  sees  Europe  dying.  The  future  he  believes 
lies  in  the  new  world.  In  this  book  he  tells  with  his  own 
rare  charm  why,  after  spending  months  among  us,  he  thinks 
we  are  the  modern  "  people  of  destiny  "  marked  to  carry  out 
the  high  designs  of  fate.  $2.00 

Americanization  Series 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  a  study  of  the  methods  of  the 
various  agencies  and  influences  actually  at  work  American- 
izing our  immigrants.  Each  book — the  result  of  an  expert's 
investigation — will  cover  the  whole  field  of  immigration  in 
relation  to  a  particular  problem.  Many  of  the  conclusions 
reached  are  new  and  startling.  The  studies  will  cause  an 
entire  revision  of  accepted  thought  in  Americanization  work. 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF 
THE  IMMIGRANT 

By  Frank  V.  Thompson 

This  is  the  first  of  eleven  studies  of  Americanization — a 
survey  of  the  small  accomplishment  compared  with  the 
patriotic  fervor  in  immigrant  education.  The  whole  trend 
of  educational  legislation  is  critically  examined,  and  sugges- 
tions are  made  to  reorganize  the  work  as  a  whole.  A  book 
for  everyone  interested  in  immigrants  and  their  education. 
Maps  and  Diagrams.  $2.00 


AMERICA  VIA  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


By  John  Daniels 

is  the  second  of  the  Americanization  studies.  This  book 
shows  how  neighborhood  groupings  of  immigrants — their 
natural  method  of  combining  resources  with  the  less  recent 
immigrants  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  their  new  problems  in 
America — can  be  made  an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance  in  their 
Americanization.     Illus.  $2.00 

OLD  WORLD  TRAITS 
TRANSPLANTED 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Herbert  A.  Miller 

This  book,  the  third  of  the  Americanization  Series,  is  a 
study  of  how  the  native  traditions,  prejudices,  tastes  of  the 
immigrant  may  be  modified  to  blend  with  those  of  America  ; 
it  aims  to  preserve  the  best  in  the  immigrant's  old-world 
traditions  and  to  replace  with  the  best  American  traditions 
any  detrimental  old  world  prejudices.  $2.00 
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FOLK  DANCES  AND  GAMES 

For  Recreational  Centers 

Dramatic  Dances  for  Small  Children. 

Shaf  ter $2.00 

The  Song  Play  Book.     Wollaston  and 

Crampton 2.40 

The  Second  Folk  Dance  Book.  Crampton  2.40 

The  Playground  Book.  Sperling 2.40 

Dramatic  Games  and  Dances.  Crawford  2.40 

The  Folk  Dance  Book.  Crampton 2.40 

The  Festival  Book.     Lincoln 2.40 

AND  12  OTHER  BOOKS 

We  publish  the  largest  line  of  Folk  Dance  Books  in  the  U.  S* 
Illustrated  Circular  with  Tables  of  Contents  on  request 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

30  IRVING  PLACE  NEW  YORK 


WHAT  IS  CHILD  LABOR? 
AND  WHAT  ABOUT  IT  TODAY? 

New  light  is   thrown   on   an  old   problem — and   from 
many  different  angles — by  the  discussions  in  the 

CONFERENCE  NUMBER 

of 

THE  AMERICAN  CHILD 

A  Quarterly  Journal  of  General  Child  Welfare. 

Send  fifty  cents  for  this  number  and  a  list  of  new, 
important  pamphlets. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 
105  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


MOTHER   AND    CHILD 

a  new  magazine  which 
"  fills  a  gap  in  literature  on  health  activities " 

Published    by 
AMERICAN   CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

1211   Cathedral  Street  Baltimore,   Md. 

SEND  FOB  SAMPLE  COPY 


"  THE  CHURCH  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION  " 

By  the  Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious 
Outlook,  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the  General 
War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York. 

Association  Press,  New  York,  304  pages,  $2 

"The  Survey,"  September  1,  says  editorially  that 
it  applies  "  Christian  teachings  to  contemporary  so- 
cial and  economic  issues  with  vigor,  wisdom  and 
courage." 


unions  the  future  development  of  which  gives  promise  of  remark- 
able results.  Cooperative  production  and  distribution  are  being 
undertaken  by  the  workers  and  even  a  bank  for  the  financing  of 
their  projects  with  money  deposited  by  the  unions  and  their 
members.  In  education  the  plans  and  achievements  of  the 
newer  unions  are  shown  to  be  no  less  noteworthy.  The  new 
unionism  does  not  want  merely  to  supplement  existing  agencies 
until  such  time  as  the  boards  of  education  shall  properly  function 
but  regards  education  as  "  perhaps  the  most  conscious  expression 
of  all  its  aspirations."  The  Amalgamated  has  organized  elab- 
orate courses  in  history,  economics  and  other  cultural  subjects 
in  addition  to  simpler  courses  in  English.  It  has  arranged 
symphony  concerts  and  dramatic  recitals  for  its  members.  "  The 
new  unionism  believes  that  labor  must  create  its  own  educa- 
tional agencies  because  they  are  a  step  toward  the  mental  and 
spiritual  emancipation  of  the  people." 

Although  the  authors  have  no  doubt  tried  to  be  impartial,  the 
book  is  clearly  the  product  of  partisans  rather  than  the  work  of 
unbiased  observers.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  newer  unions,  nor  are  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities of  the  employer  in  his  contact  with  them  dealt  with 
(except  in  connection  with  seasonal  idleness).  The  book  is  also 
singularly  impersonal — a  fact  to  which  the  authors  themselves 
call  attention  in  an  introductory  note.  There  seems  to  be  a 
conscious  application  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  history. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  industrial  conditions  inevitably  pro- 
duced certain  results ;  the  very  unusual  leadership  in  a  number  of 
the  unions  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  book  is, 
however,  an  excellent  one;  the  authors  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  subject  and  a  broad  outlook  over  the  industrial 
problem.  Both  because  of  its  own  merits  and  because  of  the 
importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  matter,  the  book  should  be 
widely  read.  Alexander  M.  Bing. 

THE  NEGRO  FACES  AMERICA 

By    Herbert    J.    Seligmann.     Harper    &    Brothers.     319    pp. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

Those  who  know  from  first-hand  experience  the  facts  of  race 
relations  in  the  South  and  throughout  the  nation,  whether  they 
are  so-called  radicals  or  conservatives,  owe  Mr.  Seligmann  a 
debt  of  sincere  thanks  for  presenting  so  clearly  and  so  forcefully 
the  fundamentally  sound  reactions  of  broad-minded  white  and 
Negro  citizens  to  the  withering,  hateful  dogma  of  race  prejudice 
which  has  already  brought  to  the  nation  serious  and  needless 
disaster. 

Mr.  Seligmann,  like  his  associates  in  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  belongs  to  the  group  of 
white  Americans,  in  whom  the  Negroes  have  great  confidence. 
His  book  should  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  know  what 
Negroes  think  and  feel. 

In  justice  to  the  white  South,  however,  and  without  minimizing 
the  indisputable  evidence  which  Mr.  Seligmann  has  so  ably 
presented,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  there  are  today  in  the 
South  many  white  people  of  culture  and  official  position,  both  in 
large  and  in  small  communities,  and  often  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  public  opinion,  who  are  openly  helping  worthy  Negroes. 

Mr.  Seligmann's  severe  arraignment  of  the  American  press, 
particularly  the  southern  press,  for  its  general  indifference  to  the 
wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  Negroes;  his  clear-cut 
statement  of  the  undeniable  challenge,  which  oppressed  black  men 
and  exploited  black  women  of  America,  make  to  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  creed  or  section;  his  complete  summary  of  the 
handicaps  under  which  Negroes  lead  their  every-day  lives;  his 
psychological  analysis  of  the  fear  that  prevails  among  white 
people  and  makes  them  believe  that  Negro  progress — and  even 
scant  justice  for  black  people — spells  "  social  equality,"  (which 
is,  at  bottom,  the  bogy  raised  by  unscrupulous  politicians,  who 
refuse  to  attribute  "  fading  out "  among  Negroes  to  the  passion 
and  lust  of  white  men) ;  his  just  criticism  of  the  system  of  force 
which  white  men  have  exercised  to  keep  down  the  Negro  race, 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  its  individual  members  or  of  the  race 
as  a  whole — all  these  elements  give  strength  to  The  Negro  Faces 
America  and  justify  a  wide  reading  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

The  book  is  not  pleasant  reading.  It  could  not  be — and  tell 
the  truth.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  walk  in 
a  new  field  of  knowledge,  the  book  should  be  given  sub-headings 
or  side-headings.  It  should  also  have  some  of  the  more  salient 
points  printed  in  italic  or  dark-face   type.     A  working  biblio- 
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Volume  I      General  Problems  of  Health 
II    Industrial  Health 
"        III  The  Health  of  the  Child 


Volume  IV  Moral  Codes  and  Personality 

V  Adaptation  of  the  Individual  to  Life 

VI  Conservation  of  Health  of  Women  in 
Marriage 


To  every  thinking  citizen  these  volumes  will  be  of  interest  and  value. 
To  the  physician,  nurse  and  social  worker  they  are  necessary  equipment  for 
reference  and  study. 

Price  $3-00,  postpaid,  the  set  of  six  volumes 

Bookshops  Everywhere 

or 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ  American  Peace  Society 
Founded  1828 

Edited  when  national  and  international 
currents  converge. 

Favors  a  "law  governed  world,  a  peace 
through  justice." 

Furnishes  news,  texts  of  state  papers, 
articles  by  specialists,  and  reasoned 
editorial  opinions  about  the  world 
that  is  and  is  to  be. 

Arthur   Deerin  Call,  Editor 

George   Perry  Morris,  Asst.   Editor 

Mail  your  subscription   today 

$1.50 

American   Peace   Society 

612,  613,  614  Colorado  BIdg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Next  Survey  Book  Number  November  27 

Survht  readers  are  not  only  book  readers  but  book  buyers,  for 
themselves  and  for  the  public  and  institutional  libraries  with 
which  they  are  connected.  They  buy  books,  pamphlets,  reports, 
periodicals.  Advertise  in  the  Survey  and  you  reach  one  of  the 
most  highly  selected,  intelligent  audiences  in  the  country.  Bates 
on  request.     Closing  date,  Novmber  15. 


112  E.  19th  St.        THE  SURVEY 


New  York 


TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  CAUSES 
OF  UNREST 

it  is  necessary  to  keep  informed  about  the 
socialist  and  labor  movement.  The 
Socialist  Review  is  the  most  compact 
and  comprehensive  record  available  of 
this  radical  movement. 

Special  combination  offer 

Harry  W.  Laidler's  "  Socialism  in  Thought 
and  Action  " 

($2.50  at  the  booksellers) 

Annual  subscription  to 

The  Socialist  Review,  $2.50 

Both  for  four  dollars 

THE  SOCIALIST  REVIEW 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City- 
Enclosed  find  four  dollars  in  payment  for  the 
combination  offer  above  described. 

Name  

Address   
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THE  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

Jfasi  Sntentatttfttai  (ttonfmnr?  of  Unttwn  pjgatriattH 

It  was  an  epoch-making  conference  at  which  problems  of  vital  mo- 
ment to  women  everywhere  were  presented  and  discussed  by  authorities  of 
international  repute. 

The  addresses,  with  discussion,  have  been  classified  under  the  follow- 
ing general  titles  and  published  in  six  attractive  volumes : 


\ 
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Industrial  Service  Specialists 


MORRIS   KNOWLES,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
JONES  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


OFFER  THE  SERVICES  OF  AN  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SPECIALISTS 


Town  Layouts,  Housing,  Sanitation,  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Water 

Supply  and  Purification,   Sewerage  and   Sewage  Disposal,  Electric 

Generating  Plants,  and   Lighting   Systems 

WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES 

Branch  Offices 

CLEVELAND,        AKRON,        TOUNGSTOWN,        DETROIT        AND 

WINDSOR,  ONTARIO. 


Advice  with  regard  to  the  construction,  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of 

Emergency  Stations, 

Clinics,  Hospitals 

rendered  by  experts  through  the 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

Counsel  and  Research 
on  problems  of 

Industrial  _,  Personnel 

Relations  Administration 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 
HEBER  BLANKENHORN  ORDWAY  TEAD 

LEONARD  OUTHWAITE  SAVEL  ZIMAND 

289  Fourth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LABOR'S  NEXT   MOVE 

If  you  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems 
presented  to  every  employer  by  the  present  hysteria  of 
industrial  unrest  you  must  anticipate  labor's  moves. 
Only  by  keeping  one  jump  ahead  can  you  keep  the 
wheels  turning  steadily  and  avoid  the  constant  turmoil 
experienced  by  the  man  who  has  to  meet  labor  situa- 
tions as  they  arise. 

BABSON'S  REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  conditions,  forecast  labor  con- 
ditions for  you  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  country's  leading  executives 
are  using  them  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  in  buying, 
producing,  and  selling. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  full  details  of  Babson's 
Service  for  Executives  and  recent  Labor  Bulletin, 
gratis. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  T-37 

BABSON'S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  82,  MASS. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World. 


graphy  and  a  list  of  the  agencies  which  are  definitely  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  cooperating  with  Negroes  for  theiri  im- 
provement, might  well  be  included  in  a  new  edition. 

Hampton  Institute.  William  Anthony  Aery. 


THE  CASUAL  LABORER  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  Carleton  H.  Parker.  With  an  introduction  by  Cornelia 
Stratton  Parker.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  199  pp. 
Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

The  method  and  the  approach  of  the  late  Carleton  H.  Parker 
are  brilliantly  epitomized  in  the  first  essay  in  this  posthumous 
collection.  It  is  entitled  Toward  Understanding  Labor  Unrest. 
Mrs.  Parker  states  that  it  was  not  written  for  publication  in  any 
form.  It  was  probably  designed  to  clarify  Professor  Parker's 
own  views.  Had  he  lived,  his  thesis  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  elaborated  into  a  book.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
fine  achievements  which  earned  for  the  splendid  We-sterner  so 
warm  a  place  in  the  admiration  and  affection  of  many  Americans. 

Carleton  H.  Parker  was  distinguished  from  other  students  of 
American  industrial  affairs  by  the  emphasis  he  laid  upon  the  light 
which  may  be  borrowed  from  recent  psychological  researches. 
He  was  not  alone  in  turning  to  psychology  for  information  con- 
cerning industry.  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, who  also  was  lost  just  as  he  matured,  had  begun  to  point 
out  the  value  of  inquiry  along  somewhat  similar  lines.  Professor 
Parker  was,  moreover,  influenced  by  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can scholars,  not  least  by  Prof.  John  Dewey  and  Thorstein 
Veblen  as  well  as  by  many  who  are  strictly  psychologists.  But, 
after  all,  his  point  of  view  and  his  contribution  were  original 
and  his  own.  Nobody  else  has  seen  industrial  developments  from 
the  same  angle. 

Strange  to  say,  Carleton  Parker's  most  poignant  industrial 
experience  came  out  of  a  hideous  agricultural  episode.  As  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing  Commis- 
sion of  California  he  investigated  the  Wheatland  Hop  Fields 
Riot  of  August  3,  1913.  Some  2,800  persons  had  been  as- 
sembled on  this  ranch  to  harvest  the  hops.  As  a  result  of  con- 
ditions unspeakably  degrading,  as  his  report  showed,  meetings 
of  protest  were  held  and  were  addressed  by  I.  W.  W.  speakers. 
The  attempt  of  a  sheriff's  posse  to  disperse  the  crowd  resulted  in 
the  killing  of  four  men — two  pickers,  a  deputy  sheriff  and  the 
district  attorney.  Episodes  as  sanguinary  and  as  shameless  have 
occurred  in  many  places;  West  Virginia  and  Colorado  recently. 
But  never  before  had  such  an  outbreak  enlisted  the  interest  of 
so  able  an  observer.  Wheatland  remained  in  Carleton  Parker's 
mind,  and  he  traversed  the  realm  of  contemporary  science  in 
order  to  explain  the  situation  to  himself. 

This  book  and  his  great  gift  to  present  knowledge  of  labor 
unrest  are  the  fruits  of  that  severe  research.  Briefly,  his  thesis 
was  that  the  conditions  of  modern  industry  repress  and  render 
abnormal  some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  most  precious  in- 
stincts of  mankind.  Because  almost  every  normal  activity  of 
men  is  frustrated  by  the  very  conditions  of  casual  labor  abnormal 
and  dangerous  expressions  are  had.  Thus  sabotage  was  to  him 
the  symptom  of  a  dangerous  condition.  Logically,  therefore,  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  the  I.  W.  W.  would  be  attacked  by  re- 
moving the  conditions  which  produced  them.  That  doctrine, 
backed  scientifically,  is  of  inestimable  significance.  The  man  who 
envisaged  it  and  gave  it  utterance  has  served  the  republic  more 
fruitfully  than  have  a  whole  host  of  prosecuting  attorneys. 

Just  now  the  agents  of  repression  are  in  the  ascendant,  but 
ultimately  the  victory  is  with  the  followers  of  Carleton  Parker. 
For,  once  the  truth  is  seen  and  uttered,  its  work  goes  on.  The 
Casual  Laborer  is  thus  a  chapter  for  the  future.  Those  inter- 
ested to  know  how  this  labor  problem  will  be  handled  when  thost 
in  authority  have  been  educated  will  do  well  to  read  this  delight- 
ful and  illuminating  book.     It  marks  the  road. 

William  L.  Chenery. 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

By  William  H.  Bartlett.  Enlarged  and  Revised.  T.  Y 
Crowell  Co.  162  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survei 
$1.40. 

In  spite  of  its  enlargement  since  publication  in  1912,  this  hand 
book  is  still  commendable  for  its  compactness.  Henry  Campbel 
Black,  editor  of  the  Constitutional  Review,  has  accomplished  th 
double  task  of  including  explanations  of  the  recent  changes  in  th 
national  constitution  and  of  broadening  the  discussion  of  thos 
elements  in  it  which  have  assumed  special  importance  throug, 
the   war.  B.  L. 


v:. 
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BOOKS  IN  GENERAL:    SECOND  SERIES 

By  J.  C.  Squire.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     273  pp.     $2.50  net;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Nation  or 
the  New  Republic  or  the  Freeman  or  the  New  Review  choosing 
Solomon  Eagle  for  his  pseudonym.  Yet  that  is  the  pen  name  of 
J.  C.  Squire,  long  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  Statesman,  its 
editor  in  1917,  and  since  1919  editor  qf  the  London  Mercury; 
and  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  second  series  of  his  essays,  now  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Books  in  General.  The  original  bearer  of 
the  name  was  a  poor  maniac  who,  according  to  Mr.  Squire, 
during  the  Great  Plague  of  London  used  to  run  naked  through 
the  streets  with  a  pan  of  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  crying, 
"  Repent,  repent."  There  is  something  fascinating,  to  be  sure, 
in  letting  one's  imagination  stray  so  far  afield  as  to  picture  the 
w,hole  editorial  pack,  so  clad  and  in  full  cry,  down  Fifth  avenue, 
calling  each  after  his  kind  for  that  breed  of  repentance  which  is 
his  weekly  concern.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
iwhen  steaming  coteries  of  persecuted  religionists  raced  under 
f  duress  down  a  thoroughfare  of  medieval  Rome.  When  all  is  said 
•  and  done,  the  odds  would  be  on  a  certain  long-legged  scribe  on 
the  staff  of  the  Freeman. 

But  whatever  the  pseudonym  he  uses,  there  is  a  certain  non- 
chalance and  detachment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Squire  which  has 
in  it  more  of  the  study  or  the  lounging  room  of  a  Wayside  Inn 
'than  of  the  plague-stricken  city  and  its  prophet.  There  is  nothing 
steaming  or  breathless  in  these  engaging  essays.  A  middle- 
westerner  would  recoil  at  the  way  in  which  he  deftly  tears  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  asunder;  he  does  the  same  with  Lloyd  George. 
Here  is  a  bystander  rather  to  whom  poets  and  premiers  and 
\  prophets  are  all  so  much  of  the  passing  show,  and  he  is  more 
likely  to  write  of  their  lack  of  shoe-laces  than  their  evangels. 

The  essays  are  written  nonetheless  by  a  man  who  is  up  to  his 

elbows  in  the  active  currents  of  political  and  social  thought  in 

England  and  are  therefore  a  capital  antidote  to  the  overtension 

among  social  workers.    They  bring  out  that  saving  salt  of  human 

., nature  which   made  Thomas   Nelson   Page   delight   in    a  kinky- 

[headed  pickaninny  in  spite  of  the  dour  cloud  we  call  the  Negro 

[problem.     For  example,  the  very  last  essay  tells  us  not  only  how 

la  fire  alarm  at  night  played  hob  with  the  author's  own  literary 

intentions  but  the  fire  itself,  a  consuming  warehouse  blaze,  turned 

[upside  down  those  careful  notions  of  economic  salvage  which  all 

■good  citizens  own  in  public.     Mr.  Squire  lets  the  cat  out  of  the 

'.bag  and  we  get  a  notion  perhaps  why  Solomon  Eagle  liked  his 

pan  of  coals.     To  quote: 

.  .  .  My  emotions,  when  looking  at  it  (the  fire)  had  not  been 
entirely  base;  I  had  felt,  not  merely  a  sensuous  pleasure  in  the 
glories  of  that  golden  eruption  under  the  blue  roof  of  night, 
but  wonder  at  the  energies  we  kept  under,  their  perpetuity  and 
their,  source,  and  the  grandeur  of  man,  living  amid  so  much 
vastness  and  power,  valiantly  struggling  to  cope  with  things 
greater  than  himself,  save  that  they  have  no  souls.  And  I 
thought  that  in  the  perfect  and  hygienic  state  where  the  firemen 
would  find  water,  water,  everywhere,  where  the  Super-Hose 
would  be  in  use,  where  everything  would  be  built  of  fireproof 
materials,  and  where  extinguishers  of  a  capacity  not  conceived 
by  us  would  be  available  as  a  last  resort,  the  wise  sovereign 
would  set  apart  beautiful  large  buildings,  all  made  of  timber, 
L  filled  with  oil,  tar  and  sugar,  surrounded  with  waste  land  and 
fronted  by  a  wide  reflecting  river,  which  would  periodically  be 
I.  set  on  fire  for  the  consolation  and  the  uplifting  of  men.  I  don't 
I  want  a  big  fire  made  impossible.  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

.THE  DAWN  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE 

By  Albert  H.  Buck,  M.D.     Yale  University  Press.     288  pp. 
I  Illustrated.     Price  $7.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $7.30. 

The  "  dawn  "  of  modern  medicine  is  laid,  perhaps  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  the 
eater  part  of  the  volume,  however,  deals  with  the  development 
medicine  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  supple- 
nting  the  author's  previous  work  on  The  Growth  of  Medi- 
e.    This  history  is  classified  partly  by  countries  and  partly  by 
chools  " ;  and  while  most  of  the  space  is  given  to  an  account  of 
achievements   of   the  great  pioneers,   the  book   as   a  whole 
sents    a   picture   of   continuity   of   effort   and   cooperation    in 
arch    which    surrounds    each    biographical    sketch    with    the 
e  of  a  larger  movement.     Unfortunately,  this  social  inter- 
tation    is    not    carried    quite    far    enough;    the    book    barely 
'cates  the  reaction  of  a  changing  social  viewpoint  on  medical 
tice    and    on  major    concerns    of    the    medical    schools.  B.  L. 
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The  Labor  Film  Service  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  helping  human 
progress  through  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  motion  picture. 

THE  LABOR  FILM  SERVICE 
IS    AT    YOUR    SERVICE 

Labor  Film  Service,  Inc. 

31  Union  Square,-    New  York  City 

INDUSTRIAL  DEFT. 


"Work-a-day  Economics 
For  Women" 

Women,  as  they  enter  upon  the  new  duties  imposed 
by  their  citizenship,  find  themselves  hard  up  against 
the  question — What  is  our  economic  system  ?  They 
haven't  the  time  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  system  but — they  want  to  be  informed! 

THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  short  articles  by  Winifred  L.  Chap- 
pell  on  "  Work-A-Day  Economics  for  Women  Citi- 
zens "  to  begin  with  the  September  issue  and  run 
through  the  entire  year.  These  articles  will  be  con- 
temporary in  character  and  illustrated  by  current 
events. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTH- 
LY to  begin  with  the  September  number  should  be 
entered  at  once.  Clip  the  attached  coupon  and  mail 
it  today! 


THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 
600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  THE  ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  September  issue. 
You  will  find  $1.50  enclosed. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   la 

•  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  la  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  which 
It  la  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  la  rendering  library  service  to  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concarne  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters, 
American  Red  Cross.  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION— Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1105  Starka  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  Information 
among  Its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community   organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  111 
B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men'a  compensation,  health  Insurance;  on* 
day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urgea  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  ohll- 
dren  of  sre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITS  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office— 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Sec'y,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home, 
schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
Sec'y;  1417  Locust  St.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  11. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  tho  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  22.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
21  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis. 
treatmeut  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
•n  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  16. 
CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE— President  J.  Howard  Falk ;  General 
Secretary,  F.  N.  Stapleford,  189  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Next  meeting,  Montreal,  September, 
1921.  Annual  fee  $1.00.  A  yearly  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  Com- 
mittees on  Health,  The  Family,  Immigration, 
Housing,  Industrial  Relations,  Recreation. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L 
Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  '  pamphlets  for  teachers  aqd  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
I  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
beat  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
hair  In  organizing  the  work.  In  planning  the 
pr  /im  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
,d,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  corn- 
unity  Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
•f  the  Ktcal  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  8. 
Braucher,   sec'y. 


■C8ENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
■ellogg,  aec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Dherltances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  11 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  aec'y;  1*6  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,    exec,    aec'y; 
Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   asa't  research  aec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.  C.  O.   GUI,  field  aec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting   American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces   of    France    and    Bel- 
gium.     Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street.  New  York. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vlce-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treaa. ;    W.     H.    Scovllle,    aec'y;     Hampton,    Va. 
Tralna    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    acbool.      Free    lllus- 
trated    literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girla  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dlr.,  101 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  employment  bureau; 
makes  artificial  limbs  and  appliances;  publishes 
literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other 
social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man 
•'  back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelli- 
gent Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  23,  15,  and 
125;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to 
colored  Americans  the  common  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Furnishes  in  formation  regard- 
ing race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership 
90,000  with  314  branches.  Membership,  $1  up- 
ward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS 
AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush 
Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  25 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social 
agencies  working  to  guide  and  protect  travelers, 
especially  women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  aoclal  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooma,  room  registries, 
boarding  bouses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  166  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branchea.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations:  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC.— Chas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperatea  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groupe  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
it  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  12  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y:  121  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   coat.      Includes   New   York   State   Committee. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  aec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boa- 
ton.  Developa  broad  forma  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood  life 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres..  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  aec'y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  dtscuaa  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Memberahtp  It.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  192L 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    ». 

Falconer,    Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard   Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances   Taussig,    New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onlsba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    8.    Braucher, 

New    York. 
Mental  Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon.   New 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces— Otto    W.    Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  120  East 
69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls*  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  In  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  21 
a   year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues.  12.01  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Sbatto  King,  mgr.,  120  B.  22d  St,, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  1.. formation  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
probleme  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 
vice  among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngsworth  Wood, 
pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNIOS 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  84  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Standi 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  tbrougt 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  01 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ.  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA 
TION  OF  AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  ] 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor 
hood  and  community  center  activities  and  ad 
ministration.  Special  attention  given  to  munlol 
pal  recreation  problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOCNDATION- 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causa 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve 
ment.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better 
ment  Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  am 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J 
H.   Kellogg,   pres.;   B.   N.   Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION— For    the    Im 

provement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Gleni 
dlr.;    12t   E.    22d    St.,    New   York.      Departments 
Charity     Organization,     Child-Helping,     Educs 
tlon.       Statistics,    Recreation,    Remedial    Loam 
Surveys    and    Exhibits,    Industrial    Studies,    LI 
brary,  Southern  Highland  Division.     "  The  pat 
llcatlons   of   the   Russell    Sage    Foundation   off* 
to  the  public  in  practical   and  Inexpensive  ton 
some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its 
Catalogue  sent  upon   request." 
SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— W< 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Cbllds,  sec'y;   11 
9tb  St.,  New  York.     Clearing  house  for  Inform! 
tlon  on  short   ballot,  city   manager  plan,  count 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  U 

training     of     Negro     Youth;     an     experiment    I 
race  adjuatment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  Soutl 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  met! 
Robert   R.    Moton,   prln. ;  Warren   Logan,  ti 
A.   I-   Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee.  Ala. 
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.    The  Immigrant 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
situations  which  leave  other  possibilities  than  a  general  con- 
demnation of  the  economic  relations  of  the  immigrant?  The 
complete  stories  of  labor  organization  campaigns  in  the  two 
industries  give  the  answer. 
John  Mitchell  organized  the  hard  coal  men  on  an  indus- 
(  trial  rather  than  a  craft  basis.  The  immigrant  unskilled  la- 
[  borer  with  his  frequent  changes  of  employment  cared  nothing 
[  for  the  various  departments  and  divisions  of  industry  which 
I  usually  mark  off  separate  unions.  He  could  be  interested  in 
an  organization  which  took  in  every  worker  in  the  mines. 
Immigrant  leaders  were  used  as  organizers;  printed  matter  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  laborers  was  circulated;  meetings, 
even  branches  were  conducted  for  the  different  national  groups  ; 
they  had  representation  in  the  official  bodies.  In  short  the  im- 
migrant was  an  actual  not  nominal  active  member  of  the  union. 
The  result  was  the  tremendously  strong  organization  which 
conducted  the  successful  strike  of  1903. 

The  story  of  steel  workers'  organization  is  different.     It 
was  tried  many  times  by  an  old  craft  union  left  from  the  days 
when  the  skilled  men  dominated  the  industry.     They  sought 
largely  by  old-time  methods  to  bring  into  their  ready-made 
organization  such  immigrants  as  came  within  their  so-called 
jurisdiction.    Other  craft  unions  might  or  might  not  conduct 
campaigns  at  the  same  time.    The  immigrant  never  responded 
in  appreciable  numbers.     In  1919,  a  joint  committee  of  all 
crafts  having  jurisdiction  in  the  industry  conducted  a  cam- 
paign along  the  Mitchell  lines  in  the  anthracite  field.     Re- 
cruits joined  the  general  organization  first  and  secondarily  the 
specialized  unions.    And  they  passed  readily  from  one  to  the 
other  with  shift  of  jobs.     The  foreign-language  leaders  and 
literature  were  employed.     The  immigrant  was  given  so  ac- 
tive a  part  in  the  organizations  that  these  became  known  as 
alien  unions.    When  the  steel  strike  broke  out  the  cry  of  the 
steel  companies  was  that  immigrants,  dominated  the  unions. 
Similar  tactics  in  the  packing  trades  and  the  railroad  shops 
and  maintenance  of  ways  produced  the  same  results.     The 
a,;'  hard-coal  fields  are  no  longer  the  exception  to  the  dictum 
uid  maintenance  of  ways  produced  the  same  results.     The 
>  problem  has  become  one  of  alternatives;  the  persistence  of  old- 
'co'oti  time  American  Federation  of  Labor  methods  with  the  immi- 
»»  grants'  drag  on  labor's  advance;  or  the  application  of  new 
m  methods  which  may  cause  decided  shifts  in  union  leadership. 
The  illustrations  of  the  method  used  indicate  also  the  uni- 
versal essential  for  the  effective  fusion  of  native  and  foreign- 
Dorn.    Always  the  securing  of  the  actual,  self-assertive  partici- 
oation  of  the  immigrant  in  the  activities  and  vital  interests  of 
America  was  found  necessary  for  organic  union.     This  was 
Jut  to  discover  that  the  only  way  to  attain  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
anization  set  up  by  the  study  as  the  goal  of  all  effective 
iiethods  was  through  learning  by  doing. 
Americanization  has  been  considered  as  the  union  of  native 
d  foreign-born  in  all  the  most  fundamental  relationships  and 
ivities  of  our  national  life.    For  Americanization  is  the  unit- 
of  new  with  native-born  Americans  in  fuller  common  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  to  secure  by  means  of  self-direc- 
n  and  self-government  the  highest  welfare  of  all.     Such 
ericanization  should  perpetuate  no  unchangeable  political, 
estic,  and  economic  regime  delivered  once  for  all  to  the 
ers,  but  a  growing  and  broadening  national  life,  inclusive 
the  best  wherever  found.     With  all  our  rich  heritages, 
ericanism  will  develop  best  through  a  mutual  giving  and 
:aking  of  contributions  from  both  newer  and  older  Americans 
n  the  interest  of  the  commonweal.    This  study  has  followed 
an  understanding  of  Americanization. 
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The  Cleveland  Foundatio  n 

RECREATION  SURVEY 

A  Study  of  the  Causes  and 
Effects  of  the  Spare  Time 
Activities  of  Cleveland 


Made  under  the  General  Direction 
of  Rowland  Haynes 

1 

Director    of    the    Cleve- 
land Recreation  Council 


STUDIES    OF    RECREATION 
INFLUENCES 

Delinquency  and   Spare  Time:  H.   W. 
Thurston 

School  Work  and  Spare  Time:  F.  G. 
Bonser 

Wholesome  Citizens  and   Spare  Time: 
J.  L.  Gillin 

STUDIES  OF  AGENCIES 

The  Sphere  of  Private  Agencies:  L.  E. 
Bowman  and  Others 

Commercial  Recreation:  Charlotte  Rum- 
bold  and  Raymond  Moley 

Public  Provision  for  Recreation:  Row- 
land Haynes  and  S.  P.  Davies 

SUMMARY  VOLUME 

A     Community     Recreation     Program: 
Rowland  Haynes  and  C.  K.  Matson 


The  seven  volumes  are  published  uni- 
formly, bound  in  cloth,  at  SOc,  postpaid, 
per  volume;  $3.50  for  the  set. 


Raymond  Moley,  Director 


THE  CLEVELAND 
FOUNDATION 

1215  Swetland  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Surveys,  as 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Red 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers,  Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 

WANTED:  Trained  nurse  for  resident 
position  with  Jewish  Child  Caring  Agency, 
in  large  Eastern  city.    3642  Survey. 

WANTED :  Trained  social  worker  as 
general  secretary  for  well  organized  Com- 
munity Work.  Address  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, Danville,  Ky. 

WANTED:  trained  nurse  for  Superin- 
tendent of  convalescent  home  for  men  near 
Philadelphia.  Reply,  giving  training,  expe- 
rience and  references,  to  Social  Service 
Department,  Jefferson  Hospital,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  to  be  attached  to 
venereal  disease  clinics  and  detention 
homes,  salary  $1200  to  begin.  Address  Ten- 
nessee State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of 
Venereal  Disease  Control,  321  Sixth  Ave., 
No.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WANTED  by  a  large  case  working 
agency,  trained  nurse,  with  practical  expe- 
rience in  Tuberculosis,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Jewish  dietetics  for  intensive  health  work 
with  Tubercular  families.  Position  open 
October  1st.  Remuneration  commensurate 
with  qualifications.    3639  Survey. 

MATRON  in  child-caring  institution  in 
New  York  City.  Executive  ability  and 
tact  essential.  State  experience  fully  in 
first  letter.    3648  Survey. 

WANTED :  Jewish  Social  Worker,  with 
case  work  experience,  to  direct  communal 
activities  in  neighborhood  house  in  large 
Eastern  city.  Emphasis  on  health  and 
civics  rather  than  clubs  or  classes.  Salary 
good.    Box  3629  Survey. 

WANTED :  Capable  executive,  man  or 
woman,  as  head  of  case  work  organization 
in  city  that  numbers  about  60,000  Jews. 
Write  in  full  to  3631  Survey. 

WANTED :  Young  woman  experienced 
in  social  work  to  do  work  with  immigrants 
at  port  of  entry.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  Ap- 
ply immediately  in  person  or  by  letter,  stat- 
ing training  and  experience  to  Department 
of  Immigration  Aid  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  146  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED :  Experienced  woman  for 
club  work  in  Settlement  House.  3653 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Assistant  boys'  worker. 
Must  be  able  to  take  charge  of  gymnasium 
:lasses.  Position  open  November  first.  Give 
full  information  in  first  letter.   3654  ^urvey. 


WANTED :  Worker,  Jewish,  to  develop 
social  work  in  a  small  Neighborhood  House 
in  Minneapolis.  Salary  $100.  Give  refer- 
ences and  experience.    3634  Survey. 


MATRON  desired  for  National  Farm 
School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  an  institution 
of  approximately  100  boys,  ranging  in  age 
from  16  to  21  years.  Address  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Bamberger,  1828  Girard  Ave.,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

WANTED :  Experienced  case  worker  to 
investigate  applications  and  do  constructive 
work  with  Day  Nursery  families.  Salary 
$1400.  Apply,  Secretary,  Association  of 
Day  Nurseries,  1430  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED :  Registered  visiting  nurse 
for  resident  position  in  Community  House. 
Salary  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
room  rent.  Work  to  begin  at  once.  Apply 
stating  training,  age  and  experience.  3656 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Registered  nurse  for  Infant 
Welfare.  Resident  position  in  Community 
House.  Salary  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars  and  room  rent.  To  begin  at  once. 
State  age,  training  and  experience.  3657 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Young  college  man  and 
wife.  Resident  assistants  in  Community 
House.  Gymnasium,  clubs,  playground  for 
man;  trained  domestic  science  or  gym- 
nastic teacher  for  woman.  State  age, 
training,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Classes  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  3658 
Survey. 

SWIMMING  INSTRUCTOR 

WANTED :  Swimming  Instructor  and 
Coach  for  indoor  tank,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing work ;  college  man  preferred ;  state  age 
and  qualifications.  Address  Chicago  He- 
brew Institute,  1258  Taylor  St.,  Chicago. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

YOUNG  LADY,  expert  stenographer 
secretary  and  office  manager,  two  years'  ex- 
perience relief  work  abroad,  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Yiddish,  desires  position  in  social  work, 
leaving  time  for  some  university  study. 
Box  3621  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Settlement  with 
Church  connections  as  Housekeeper  and 
Assistant  to  the  Head  Worker  by  a  woman 
with  nine  years'  experience.  Successful 
with  Women's  Clubs.    3633  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  with  boys.  Experienced 
teacher  both  in  grade  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Has  had  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences.    3645  Survey. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  pre- 
ferred.  Young  college  woman  wishes  posi- 
tion requiring  initiative  and  ability  to  deal 
with  people.  Accounting,  syscematizing  and 
personnel  experience.     3644  Survey. 

SECRETARIAL  position  wanted  by 
woman  of  broad  experience,  executive 
ability  and  tact,  in  New  York  City  only. 
Afternoon  from  2  to  6  and  Saturday  all 
day.    3649  Survey. 


AMERICAN  college-trained  man,  35, 
with  educational,  journalistic,  and  employ- 
ment experience,  desires  business  or  organi- 
zational position  with  advancement  possi- 
bilities.   3650  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  with  medical  ex- 
perience available  for  resident  position  in 
Sanatorium.  Eastern  section  preferred, 
preferred.     Box  3609  Survey. 


ATTENDANT  MALE  NURSE,  with 
special  experience  on  mental  cases,  wishes 
position  as  private  nurse.  Know  of  very 
quiet,  homelike  sanatorium  where  patient 
can  have  very  kind  care  in  my  charge.  John 
J.  Wilcox,  Box  22,  Allston,  Mass. 

ONE  who  has  had  experience  in  Settle- 
ment and  Institutional  work,  desires  posi- 
tion.    3652  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER— Trained  children's 
club  and  recreational  worker,  desires 
opening  in  New  York  City.    3655  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  Assistant  or  Clerical. 
Welfare,  Industrial  or  Employment.  Fif- 
teen years  in  Protestant  Ministry.  Uni- 
versity work  in  Sociology,  some  in  Per- 
sonnel Administration.  Able  speaker;  Busi- 
ness Training;  Local  welfare.    3651  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  and  case  worker  five  years 
hospital  and  three  years  industrial  experi- 
ence Western  Pennsylvania  desires  to  lo- 
cate on  Pacific  Coast.     3646  Survey. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL 

PUPIL-NURSES :  Pupil-nurses  wanted 
for  accredited  training  school,  located  in 
Hollywood,  a  beautiful  part  of  Los  Angeles. 
Affiliated  with  General  Hospital  for 
adult  training  and  County  Hospital  for 
contagious  training.  Modern  Nurses' 
Home;  every  room  has  sleeping  porch. 
Children's  Hospital,  4616  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  emergency 
vacancies — colleges,  universities,  public  and 
private  schools.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Two  Academic 
teachers,  Music  Teacher,  Supervisor  of 
Recreation.  Salary  $75.00  and  maintenance. 
Apply  M.  B.  Conkling,  Superintendent, 
Girls'  Industrial  School,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified  Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory 
number  of  replies  and  have  been 
able  to  suitably  fill  most  of  the 
positions.  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
in  bringing  institutions  and  insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  in 
touch  with  one  another." 
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LECTURES 
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DR.  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

LECTURES 

Consultant  Sociologist 

Dates,  Terms,  Etc. 

827  Fine  Arts  Building 

410  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  '22d  Street,  New  York.  Fall 
Schedule  now  in  preparation. 


nrcr  ARpU  .  We  asslBt  In  preparing  spe- 
I\.ti«jl-./^r\.V-.I  1  •  C|a]  arUclea,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Authors 
Biibabch    Bubbau,    500    Filth   Arenue,    New    York. 


OFFICE  SPACE 

IFIRST  FLOOR  OFFICE  space,  about 
30  x  50,  2S9  Fourth  Avenue  for  philan- 
thropic organization  only.  Rent  $1600 
yearly,  about  half  present  value.  Apply  to 
Superintendent  on  premises. 


CO-OPERATIVE  APARTMENTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  Apartments,  Colum- 
bia Heights,  Brooklyn,  plan  endorsed  by 
Co-operative  League  of  America.  Rent 
now  2-3  rooms,  bath,  kitchenette,  $50,  $75. 
Buy  equity  soon,  reducing  costs  third. 
Harbor  view,  gardens.    3647  Survey. 


\        CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion* ;  copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month. 

Stillwater,  The  Queen  of  the  St.  Croix. 
A  report  of  a  Social  Survey  by  Dr.  Manuel 
C.  Elmer.  University  of  Minnesota. 

.o     Standard     Budget     for     Dependent 

^Families,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.     Pp.  46.      Re- 

BTvised  September  1,  1920.  Contains  also  mini- 
mum   budget   for   the   self-supporting   family. 

1  Published     by     Chicago     Council     of     Social 

■Agencies,   17   N.   State  St.,   Chicago,   111.     25 

Bcects. 

Ceedit    Unions.      Free    on    request    to    Mass. 

■  Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square,  Boston. 
Wm  Rhode  Island  a  Thoughtful  Father  to 
KIts  Little  Children?  By  M.  B.  Still- 
■well  and  Harold  A.  Andrews.  From  Divis- 
■lon  of  Child  Welfare,  307  State  House, 
BiProvidence,  R.   I. 

^■migration    Literature    sent   on    request   by 
Ktbe   National    Liberal     Immigration     League, 
H  Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 
^m  Americanization   Program   in   Education 

■  and  Recreation',  by  Philip  L.  Seman,  care 
■bf  Chicago  Institute,  1258  Taylor  St.,  Chi- 
HjCago.  54  pages,  illustrated.  25  cents,  in- 
HUuding  postage. 

hid  Welfare  Handbook.     Contains  informa- 
lon  of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
»ts  of  schools,   teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
lursc >s    and    social    workers,    illustrates    all 
the  educational   panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional   Child    Welfare    Association,    Inc.,    70 
Birth   Ave.,   New   York.     36   pages   9x12,    50 
; cents,  postpaid. 


PERIODICALS 
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ty  cent*  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter 
oop]/   unchanged   throughout   the  month. 

ipital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York. 
Mc»(ui  un/ii.nt,  ijuurienj  ,  *2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  SO  Union  Square.  New  York. 
■  hH>tu>  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
imhllghed  by  the  National  Organisation  for 
''nMic  Health  Nursing.  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
Xoik. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Educational  Advantages  of  French  Switzerland 

For  information  concerning  boarding 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  vicinity  of 
Lausanne,  inquire  of  American-Anglo- 
Swiss  Educational  Agency.  Best  references 
and  patronage.  MAJEL  K.  BROOKS, 
1928  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Recreation  Training  Scfiooi  of  Chicago 

(Successor   to   the   Recreation   Department 

of   the   Chicago    School   of   Civics   and 

Philanthropy 

One-year   coarse,  opening  October   4,   1920 

Write  for  information 

B00     S.     Halsted     Street      (Hull     Honse), 

Chicago 


Domestic  Science 

HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teacher*, 
social  workers.  Institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which  ?  Illustrated  10O-p*ge  book- 
let. "  THE  PEOFESSION  OF  HOMB-MAKING." 
«ent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:    Five-Cent   Meals,    10c;    Food   Values. 

10c;  Free-Hand  Cooking,  10c 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  S19  W.  691b  St. Caicagi 


THE  New  Republic  and 
The  Survey  are  fright- 
fully fussy  about  their  job 
printing. 

Which  is  one  reason  why 
it  is  so  good. 

The  best  reason,  though, 
is  that  most  of  it  is  done  by 
lovers  of  type  in  "the  house 
of  reasonable  charges11:  — 

KOENIG-MOAK 
PRINTING    COMPANY 

100  West  21st  Street      New  York  City 

Telephone  8237  Chelsea 


THE  NEGRO  TEAK  BOOK  published 
onder  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; an  annual;  paper  cover  75  cents, 
board  cover  $1.25  postpaid;  a  permanent 
record  of  current  events,  an  encyclopedia 
of  523  pages  of  historical  and  sociological 
facts  relating  to  the  Negro.  General  and 
special  bibliographies;  full  index.  Ad- 
dress the  NEGRO  TEAR  BOOK  COM- 
PANY,   Tuskegee   institute,   Alabama. 


WOMEN'S  GOODS 

EXCLUSIVE  designs  in  smocked  and 
hand-embroidered  blouses  at  reasonable 
prices.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  our  blouses  write  for  prices  and 
sketches.  William  Moore  Co.,  Retail  Dept., 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL   USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  Sdevby,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  ?5  for  a  year's  subscription.  S-10-2-20 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name     

Address 
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E  have  just  entered  upon  our 
twenty-fourth  year  with  the 
largest  enrollment  in 
history. 


our 


Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  courses  are  better 
than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 

Then,  too,  there  has  never 
been  such  a  demand  for  our 
graduates. 
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TEN  DAYS  in  VIENNA 

By  John  Lovejoy  Elliott 


HUDSON    GUILD,    NEW    YORK 


I 


N  midsummer  of  this  year,  near  Rheims,  climbing  up 
one  of  the  steep  paths  that  lead-  to  the  famous  Hill  No. 
108,  I  slipped  and  fell  into  a  snarl  of  barbed  wire. 
Though  somewhat  torn  and  a  little  scratched  my  chief 
experience  was  that  of  surprised  interest,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
the  mass  of  twisted  and  tangled  barbed  wire  was  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  the  dominating  state  of  thinking  in  Europe.  It  was 
not  a  lovely  sight,  this  rusting,  barbed  mass,  a  remnant  and 
product  of  the  war  that  had  made  the  desert  that  lay  about, 
and  that,  in  passing,  had  left  behind  it  not  only  the  desolate 
fields  but  also  a  dangerous  kind  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

As  a  person  passes  over  these  battle  grounds  he  grows  more 
able  to  understand  the  Europe  of  today.  Imagination  in 
most  of  us  is  not  very  powerful  and  even  with  the  help  of 
irivid  descriptions  and  the  most  lurid  movies  I,  tor  one,  had 
never  formed  even  a  slightly  adequate  idea  of  the  destructive 
power  that  had  swept  backward  and  forward  over  this  country. 
I  only  began  to  comprehend  it  a  little  when  I  saw  the  broken 
cathedral,  when  I  walked  through  the  streets  and  blocks  and 
districts  of  Rheims,  where  out  of  14,000  houses,  1  was  told, 
only  sixty  had  been  left  untouched,  and  as  I  walked  through 
the  subterranean  passages  where  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood for  years  had  lived,  slept,  eaten,  held  their  schools 
and  meetings,  and  said  their  prayers.  But  the  effects  of  war 
were  most  apparent  in  the  mass  of  weeds  that  now  cover  the 
foundations  of  what  were  formerly  many  small  cities  and 
villages,  where  not  one  single  stone  is  left  upon  another  above 
the  ground  and  where  the  stones  themselves  are  not  visible 
because  the\  have  been  beaten  into  dust.  Everywhere  here 
are  cemeteries  with  their  crosses,  and  everywhere,  blocking 
progress,  is  the  barbed  wire.  1  am  told  that  a  stretch  like  this 
runs  for  two  hundred  miles  across  France  and  is  anywhere 
from  ten  to  fifty  miles  deep.  In  the  midst  of  this  desert  it  is 
easier  to  understand  the  genesis  of  the  present  state  of  the 
European   mind. 

Equally  to  be  remembered  are   the  few  old  peasants  who 
lave  found  here  or  there  a  broken  cellar  or  some  part  of  a 
ruined  cottage  where  they  are  trying  to  find  a  home  for  their 
st  years.     One  hears  of  rebuilt  villages  and  battlefields  made 
(fertile  but  most  of  the  people  in  the  villages  through  which  I 
passed    had    abandoned    their   dwellings    altogether   and    were 
living  in  tents  or  shacks  such  as  the  Italian  laborers  in  America 
;iuild  along  the  railroads.     There  may  doubtless  be  much  re- 
construction going  on  in  these  districts  but  I  saw  little  of  it. 
|  Indeed,  one  is  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  on  these  battle- 
lelds  off  the  beaten  track  there  are  many  unexplod^d  bombs, 
he   government   is   undertaking   their   destruction    and   from 
pvery  direction   I   heard  the   noise  of  the  explosions,  so   that 
literally   the   smoke   of    battle   still    hangs   overhead.      In    the 
streets  and   the  villages  and   the  cities  of  France,   in   the   art 
galleries  and  even  in  the  hotel  elevators  there  are  the  cripples, 
en  who  with  a  war  handicap  are  trying  to  earn  a  living.     In 
le  churches  and  cathedrals  at  every  hour  when  they  are  open 
ie  sees  great   numbers  of  old   and  young  women   in   black, 
eeling  in  the  pews  or  before  some  altar. 


1  mention  these  things  simply  because  it  was  necessary 
constantly  to  remind  myself  of  them.  They  helped  me  to  keep 
a  more  balanced  point  of  view,  when  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  destruction  that  is  still  going  on  in  Europe,  a  destruction 
not  of  property,  not  of  soldiers,  but  a  sanctioned  killing  of 
children.  There  is  a  warping  and  dwarfing  of  practically  a 
whole  generation,  not  only  in  Austria  and  Germany,  but  in 
many  of  the  countries  in  the  Near  East  as  well. 

ONE  of  the  purposes  of  my  jourrie)  was  to  get  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  children  in  Austria  and 
German)  and  bring  to  them  a  little  relief  that  had  been  sup- 
plied bv  generous  friends.  On  arriving  in  Vienna  from 
Zurich  the  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise.  Here  was  a 
great  citj  that  insofar  as  its  buildings  were  concerned  had  not 
suffered.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  are  so  great  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  situation  back  of  the  appearances.  It 
may  be  days  or  weeks  before  the  fact  is  revealed  to  the  visitor 
that  he  is  living  in  a  nation  completely  in  ruins — some,  1 
suppose,  come  and  go  without  ever  having  grasped  it  at  all. 
A.  G.  Gardner,  the  distinguished  English  publicist,  visited 
the  continent  a  few  months  before  I  was  there  and  gave  his 
impressions  and  experiences  in  the  Daily  News  of  London. 
Mr.  Gardner's  descriptions  are  so  vivid  and  his  judgment  of 
the  situation  so  true  that  I  will  give  a  paraphrase  of  his 
opening  pages  about  Vienna,  omitting  quotation  marks,  how- 
ever, because  the  extracts  are  not  literal. 

He  says:  Although  pity  is  the  first  emotion  awakened,  it 
is  a  fierce  tide  of  anger  that  ultimately  takes  possession  of  the 
mind,  for  this  terrific  crime  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  is  not  the 
work  of  war  but  of  peace,  not 
of  men  blinded  by  the  savag- 
eries of  organized  war  but  of 
men  sitting  securely  around  a 
table  in  Paris,  deliberately  as- 
sassinating a  nation  and  plung- 
ing the  whole  of  central  Eu- 
rope into  a  wreckage  unlike 
anything  which  the  infamies  of 
men  have  perpetrated  in  the 
past.  If  Vienna  had  been 
blotted  out  from  above  or  swal- 
lowed up  from  beneath  it 
would  have  been  a  more  mer- 
ciful fate  than  the  mutilated 
life  and  lingering  death  to 
which  the  peace  criminals  of 
Paris  have  doomed  it. 

This  may  seem  like  strong 
language  to  some  but  one  must 
remember  that  Mr.  Gardner 
had  really  seen  Vienna.  He 
goes  on  further:  Think  of 
what    it    was,    one   of   the   chief 
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pillars  of  European  civilization,  memorable  in  history  as  the 
rock  against  which  the  Saracen  invasion  that  threatened  to 
engulf  Europe  broke  and  turned  back,  the  capital  of  an 
empire,  most  of  all  the  pivot  of  a  vast  economic  and  industrial 
svstem.  Today  this  great  city  lies  like  a  decapitated  head 
which  has  been  struck  from  the  body — its  members  have  been 
hacked  away  and  strewn  to  the  '  four  winds.  ■  It  is  levity 
ot  mind  which  has  plunged  this  great  city  into  ruin.  The 
political  dismemberment  of  Austria  may  be  justified — Austria 
in  imperialism  has  been  cruel  and  for  long  periods  reactionary 
and  narrow  and  oppressive  of  neighboring  peoples,  and  bitterly 
is  she  atoning  for  it,  as  cruelty  and  reaction  must  be  sooner 
or  later  atoned  for — but  the  economic  dismemberment,  with 


City  children   bringing  wood   in   from   the  country        The   young 
as  well  as  the  old  are  carrying  burdens  too  heavy  for  them  in  tin- 
fight  with  cold  and  hwtger 

its  bitter  human  consequences  in  the  lives  of  humble  folk,  was 
as  gratuitous  as  it  is  deadly.  It  could  have  been  provided 
against  if  ordinary  foresight  had  been  employed.  Vienna  was 
the  financial  and  administrative  center  of  fifty  millions  ot 
people — Vienna  is  now  cut  off  from  its  'Mies  and  tood 

supplies,    from    its    factories,    from    ever  that    means 

existence;  it  is  enveloped  by  tariff  walls.  '  ■  manufacturer 
cannot  go  to  his  spinning  mills  without  a  passr  jrt. 

The  devices  tor  getting  a  passport  from  Austria  to  Czecho- 
slovakia surpass  the  absurdities  of  comic  opera.  Indeed  1 
made  a  long  detour  in  iroing  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  rather 
than  cross  the  border.  The  cit\  of  Vienna  owns  its  own  coa! 
mines  but  rhev  are  in  Teschen  where  the  Czechs  and  Poles 
are  fighting  for  their  possession.  Meanwhile  Vienna,  which 
owns  the  coal,  is  almost  coalless.  Jugoslavia,  another  frag- 
ment ot  this  economic  wreck,  is  clamoring  for  agricultural 
machinery.  It  cannot  have  it  because  the  coal  is  in  one  frag- 
ment or  the  old  empire,  the  implement  factory  in  another  and 
the  untilled  land  in  a  third.  The  whole  empire  is  parcelled 
out  into  quarreling  factors  with  their  rival  tariffs,  their  pass- 
ports  and   their  animosities.      Each   starves   the   other   and    is 
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starved  by  the  other,  but  while  all  the  "  members  "  suffer,  it 
is  Vienna,  the  heart  of  the  economic  system,  which  has  been 
destroyed  and  which  alone  is  perishing  visibly.  The  other 
states  are  mainly  agricultural,  but  here  is  a  city  which  is 
blockaded  just  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  invested  by  armies. 
It  has  been  starving  and  dying  for  five  years — it  is  starving 
and  dying  now  more  than  in  the  bitterest  times  of  war.  To 
prove  this  one  only  needs  to  look  at  the  figures  supplied  me 
by  the  Department  of  Health: 

BIRTHS  DEATHS 

1912 39.801  32,018 

1913 37,632  32,130 

1914 36,442  31,480 

1915 29,257  33,052 

1916 23,491  33,494 

1917 s 20,688  40,260 

1918 19,257  44,131 

1919 24,347  39,417 

Or  the  table  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  city  for  the  first 
twelve  weeks  of  this  year: 

BIRTHS  DEATHS 

First  week 389  740 

Second  week 419  757 

Third  week 450  704 

Fourth   week 384  829 

Fifth  week 479  741 

Sixth  week 378  1,032 

Seventh   week 409  1,045 

Eighth    week 453  1,102 

Ninth  week 358  1,054 

Tenth  week 415  1 ,020 

Eleventh  week 461  944 

Twelfth  week 449  799 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Gardner. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  any  great  city.  There  are  in  it  so  many  ele- 
ments. The  facts  and  figures  given  above  are  undoubtedly 
true  but  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  might  be  ex- 
aggerated. I  had  been  told  that  no  one  ever  heard  laughter 
on  the  streets  and  that  the  children  never  played — that  every- 
one was  starving.  That  is  not  true;  children  will  always 
play  so  long  as  they  are  alive.  Even  when  tragedy  is  most 
prolonged  men  and  women  laugh,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to 
keep  their  sanity.  Not  everyone  is  starving — here  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  hunger  and  death  there  has  ever  been 
known,  save  perhaps  in  times  of  pestilence,  one  finds  many 
profiteers  and  people  who  have  grown  rich  in  war  and  peace. 

The  profiteer  has  few  apologists,  but  who  can  defend  the 
type  of  journalist  and  traveler  who  visits  the  countries  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  of  the  Near  East,  and  ignores 
vital  statistics  and  most  of  the  facts,  and  reports  in  some  of 
our  leading  journals  that  all  is  well  with  them?  For  while 
one  does  see  some  smiling  faces,  does  see  some  comfort  and 
iuxury,  does  note  the  recoil  of  human  nature  manifested  in 
emotional  excess,  the  spirit  of  these  places  is  one  dominated 
b\    wretchedness  and  tragedy. 

IN  driving  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  I  passed  a  long 
line  of  men  and  women  standing  in  front  of  a  warehouse. 
It  was  my  first  view  of  the  relief  work  which  I  had  come 
to  see.  I  asked  the  driver  to  stop.  I  was  told  that  there 
were  about  three  thousand  people  in  line,  some  of  whom  had 
been  there  for  hours.  Here  were  perhaps  the  most  solemn 
and  sad-looking  faces  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  There  were 
absolutely  no  happy  faces.  I  saw  a  woman  who  was  carrying 
what  I  thought  was  a  dead  child  and  I  was  about  to  speak 
to  her  when  I  noticed  other  women  with  children.  One 
often  sees  a  mother  carrying  a  sleeping  baby,  but  there  wasj 
something  different  about  these  children.  They  lay  on  their  J 
mothers'  shoulders  in  a  wav  that  I  cannot  describe,  other  thar 
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that  they  had  a  look  of  collapse.  They  were  sleeping,  but  it 
was  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  not  of  health. 

This  warehouse  where  three  thousand  people  receive  rations 
several  times  a  week  was  one  conducted  by  the  Swedes.  Sweden 
has  been  playing  a  noble  part  in  this  relief  work.  Indeed  the 
names  of  a  number  of  countries  come  to  have  a  very  pleasant 
sound  in  one's  ears  whenever  they  are  spoken,  and  anions 
these  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland  are  always 
mentioned.  England  has  and  is  rendering  great  service,  espe- 
cially through  the  Quakers.  But  the  country  that  has  done 
far  and  away  the  most  is  America. 

Even  where  among  the  relief  workers  and  among  all  those 
who  are  in  touch  with  the  situation,  one  hears  one  single 
phrase,  always  spoken  in  a  way  that  gives  it  deep  significance: 
"  Amerika  hat  ungehfuer  viel  fuer  tins  geleistet."  Even  when 
a  person  has  done  little  himself  and  has  little  right  to  it,  there 
is  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  great  work  done  by  the  Americans, 
both  through  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  is  the  head, 
and    by   the   Quakers.      That     is    the    only     relief     from     the 


of  the  poorest  quarters.  Nearly  all  the  children  were  without 
shoes  and  stockings  and  the  rags  were  more  apparent  than 
ever.  This  of  course  is  not  so  bad  in  the  summer,  but  one 
of  the  things  that  surprises  the  visitor  is  that  while  one  hears 
many  complaints  of  hunger  the  fear  of  the  cold  is  even 
greater.  And  even  the  visitor  shudders,  remembering  the:* 
statistics  on  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  these  visits  to  the  stations 
is  to  talk  with  the  workers.  1  found  that  both  among  the 
Quakers  and  in  the  American  commissions  the  method  is  to 
work  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  Austrians  themselves, 
the  Americans  supplying  the  food  and  keeping  careful  count 
of  all  expenditures  while  the  Austrians  do  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution. The  women  ladling  the  soup  and  waiting  on  the 
children  are  the  wives  of  officers,  of  state  officials,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  professors.  One  gets  a  hint  of  their  edu- 
cation by  the  perfect  English  which  so  many  of  them  speak; 
their  culture  and  refinement  contrasting  strangely  with  their 
present  condition. 
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constant    depression     which      grows     worse     day     by      day. 

One  is  dsed  of  course  everywhere  to  bare-foot  children,  but 
many  of  the  men  and  women  standing  in  line  were  bare-foot. 
I  thought  that  I  had  seen  rags  in  London  and  New  York, 
but  never  before  had  I  seen  so  many  literally  dressed  in  tat- 
ters. I  saw  trousers  and  skirts  that  were  nothing  more  than 
one  patch  sewed  on  to  another. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  went  out,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Viennese  physician,  to  the  Relief  Administration.  The 
first  places  visited  were  feeding  stations  for  school  children. 
The  Americans  are  supplying  somewhere  between  174,000 
and  220,000  children  with  at  least  one  meal  a  day.  The  pres- 
ent program  is  for  300,000  in  all  of  Austria.  The  stations 
are  in  the  school  houses,  some  of  them  in  the  health  clinics, 
and  some  are  in  palaces.  I  was  told  that  palaces  are  the 
one  cheap  thing  in  Vienna.  From  great  central  kitchens  the 
food  is  sent  to  the  distributing  centers.  I  saw  dinner  served 
to  3,000  children  in  an  old  army  barracks.     This  was  in  one 


The  feeding  of  the  apprentices  is  another  most  interesting 
and  important  piece  of  work  done  by  Americans.  Here  are 
the  working  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty.  At  first  sight  this  may  not  appeal  to  many  as  so  im- 
portant a  task  as  feeding  the  children,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  is  is  equally  important.  If  the  children  can  get  food 
they  will  gradually  regain  their  health  and  strength,  but  with 
these  growing  boys  and  girls  it  is  a  question  of  now  or 
never.  While  there  are  many  pale  faces  and  bony  bodies  in 
these  large  groups,  their  real  situation  does  not  become  evident 
until  one  inquires  more  deeply,  and  then  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon experience  to  learn  that  a  boy  who  looks  about  twelve 
years  old  is  seventeen  or  over.  Some  few,  of  course,  have 
grown  to  a  natural  stature,  but  a  very  large  number  are  any- 
where from  one  to  five  years  back  in  their  growth.  Yet 
they  are  all  working.  They  tell  you  that  they  are  carpenters, 
upholsterers,  plumbers,  and  in  spite  of  yourself  you  almost 
laugh  at  the  thought  of  these  children  being  laborers. 
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Then  as  you  ask  a  boy  about  his  age  and  his  weight  and 
his  wages,  you  notice  the  flush  coming  into  liis  fare  you  sec 
that  you  arc  talking  to  the  "ashamed  poor."  Here  are  those 
young  workers  tor  whom  the  cup  of  charity  is  necessary  but 
to  whom  it  is  painful.  The)  belong  to  the  class  ot  labor  who 
have  their  just  pride.  If  there  is  any  question  about  the 
need  of  feeding  these  apprentices  a  ghfnce  at  the  health  statistics 
.reveals  the  true  situation.  It  is  among  these  girls  and  boys 
tuberculosis  has  most  increased.  Here  are  the  figures  for 
boys  and  girls  between   fifteen  and   twenty  in   Vienna: 

DEATHS   DUE  TO  TUBERCULOSIS 

1912 472 

1913 499 

1914 476 

1915 593 

1916 753 

1917 976 

1918 1,024 

1919 1,021 

While   the   American   nation    has   been    feeding    the    school 
children,   the   Quakers   have   been    caring  more   especially    for 


being  constantly  reexamined  at  the  clinics  and  in  the  schools, 
the  hospitals,  the  settlement,  and  at  all  points  where  feed- 
ing and  relief  work  is  done,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
thorough!)  trustworthy  and  scientific  standard  for  all  that 
is  being  attempted.1  I  visited  rcvcral  of  the  health  stations 
where  the  children  were  weighed  and  examined  by  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  principal  needs  indicated.  One  of  the  aston- 
ishing and  helpful  and  hopeful  sijjjns  is  the  growth  which 
the  children  almost  invariably  make,  even  on  what  would 
seem  to  be  an  unbelievably  stinted  diet.  Fresh  milk  is  only 
to  he  had  for  vcr\  little  babies  and  condensed  milk  only  for 
the  very  little  children  and  the  sick.  One  of  the  Ix-st  experi- 
ments ot  the  Quakers  has  been  the  importing  of  two  hun- 
dred cows  into  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna.  This  ^ives  at 
least  a  partial  supply  of  fresh  milk  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  most  needed,  and  further  has  served  another  purpose.  For 
one  of  the  unfortunate  outcomes  of  the  present  situation  is 
that  while  the  government  undertakes  to  supply  food  to  its 
citizens   it  has  nothing  but   almost   worthless  paper   money   to 
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mothers  and  infants.  It  has  been  the  shortage  in  milk  per- 
haps more  than  almost  anything  else  that  has  made  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  these  littlest  children,  and 
the  Quakers  have  therefore  undertaken  to  help  those  espe- 
cially. Not  only  have  the  Quakers  urged  the  government 
to  open  health  stations  for  mothers  and  babies  all  over  the 
city,  but  they  are  the  main  supports  of  these  stations  when 
once  the)  have  been  opened.  While  it  is  possible  in  part 
I  to  feed  and  care  for  tie  older  children  away  from  the  family, 
the  care  of  the  baby  necessitates  the  care  of  the  mother,  ex- 
cept in  those  very  extreme  cases  of  which  I  will  speak  under 
another  heading.  In  these  health  stations  for  children  and 
mothers  the  doctor  naturally  plays  a  great  part.  Vienna 
has  always  been  a  center  for  the  training  of  physicians.  It 
has  many  eminent  doctors  and  the  training  of  all  of  them 
las  been  exceptional.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  all  of  the 
clief  work  has  had  an  excellent  scientific  basis — not  only 
lave  all  the  children  in  Vienna  been  examined,  but  they  are 


give  in  return.  The  large  cities  in  Austria  and  Germany  are 
under  the  control  of  the  socialists  and  there  has  sprung  up 
a  most  harassing  struggle  between  the  peasants  who  are  con- 
servative and  the  city  administrations  which  are  exceedingly 
radical.  Sometimes  by  keeping  the  cows  in  their  own  con- 
trol, sometimes  by  giving  a  little  stock  to  the  peasants,  the 
Quakers  are  seeking  to  bridge  over  one  of  the  most  trying 
of  local  difficulties. 

In  those  cases  where  there  are  children  in  the  family  food 
is  also  supplied  to  the  mother.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  pur- 
chase supplies  unless  she  receives  the  permit  of  the  local  health 
authorities.  While  all  agencies  from  foreign  governments 
have  much  difficulty  in  avoiding  local  pitfalls  or  connection 
with  political  and  religious  sects,  there  has  been  fine  coopera- 
tion between  the  city  administration  and  the  foreign  com- 
missions.    Local  committees  of  women  are  formed  to  check 


•  The  examination   of  the  boys  ot  one  school   furnishes  these  figures  : 
Normal.  6.5  per  cent ;  undernourished,  46.2  ;  badly  undernourished.  47.3. 


Inasmuch  as  Ye  Have 
of  These,  my  Brethren^ 


Undernourished     children     eared    for     in 
the  American  "  Kinderheilstatte,"   Vienna 


(six  years  old) 


It  unto  One  of  the  Least 
wave  Done  It  unto  Me! 
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(nini.  vkars  old) 


(twelve  years  old) 


On««  chi/d  in  foo/i  picture  luis  reached 
normal  height  and  is  easily  distinguished 
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up  the  food  for  sale,  of  course  at  far  less  than  the  actual 
cost,  and  to  keep  track  of  the  health  cards  presented.  There  is 
no  organization  whose  work  I  observed  but  is  using  to  good 
purpose  the  local  ability  to  work  and  to  organize,  and  this 
makes  it  possible  for  comparatively  few  of  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration  or  the  Quakers  to 
superintend  a  great  deal  of  distribution.  Few  things  appeal 
more  than  the  splendid  health  stations  for  mothers  and  babies. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  situation  becomes  too  acute,  and  the 
baby  or  the  child  must  be  sent  to  a  hospital.  The  need  for 
support  of  these  excellent  children's  hospitals  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  overstated. 

Both  consumption  and  rachitis  among  children  are  about 
three  times  as  great  as  they  were  before  the  war.  Of  course 
extreme  cases  of  consumption  and  rachitis  could  always  be 
found  in  every  city.  There  is  hardly  a  single  case  of  suffer- 
ing among  the  children  01  the  poor  that  I  saw  abroad  that 
could  not  be  duplicated  in  any  large  city.  That  is  why  pic- 
tures and  photographs  call  forth  misgivings — a  person  can 
say,  "  I  know  just  such  a  case  in  our  own  city;  why  should 
we  go  abroad  to  give  our  help?"  It'is  here  just  as  it  was 
in  France;  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
destruction  in  France  of  dwellings  and  fields,  in  Austria  and 
Germany  of  children. 

In  Tivoli  near  the  palace  of  the  old  Emperor  Frances  Jo- 
seph, there  is  a  little  hospital.  When  I  was  there  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  were  125  children  in  this  hospital,  which  is  an  old 
army  barracks  transformed.  There  were  only  125  chilrlreu 
in  the  hospital,  but  there  were  300  extreme  cases  that  had 
also  applied  for  admission,  and  that  had  been  told  thev  must 
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be  put  on  the  waiting  list.  This  hospital  as  I  understand  is 
supported  by  a  New  York  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Glogau 
is  the  chairman.  It  was  the  first  of  the  children's  hospitals 
that  I  visited  and  its  memory  is  particularly  vivid.  One  of 
the  deepest  impressions  that  I  bring  back  with  me  is  the  need 
of  helping  to  keep  this  place  open  and  if  possible  to  increase 


ipacity.  If  the  300  children  on  the  waiting  list  are  any- 
thing like  those  that  I  saw  in  the  hospital  the  demand  for 
help  is  a  cry  that  would  go  up  to  high  heaven. 

The  work  with  children  and  in  the  children's  hospitals  in 
Vienna,  and  to  a  large  extent  also  that  in  Berlin,  is  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  worked  out  by  Dr.  Pirquet,  an  eminent  Aus- 
trian physician,  whose  methods  I  am  told  are  producing  as- 
tonishing results.  Of  course  there  is  no  one  that  is  not  criti- 
cized, but  Dr.  Pirquet's  power  of  organization  and  of  stand- 
ardizing treatment,  his  ability  to  select  a  marvelously  efficient 
staff,  and  the  splendid  outcome  of  his  work,  are  so  far  as  I 
know  unquestioned.  The  children  who  are  able  to  be  out 
of  bed  are  kept  in  the  fresh  air  the  whole  day,  dressed  only 
in  little  swimming  tights.  One  of  Dr.  Pirquet's  principles 
is  that  the  mental  atmosphere  is  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
portance. Both  the  nurses  and  the  doctors  are  evidently 
trained  to  this  idea  and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  the  hospital  wards  as  cheerful  as  possible.  In 
the.  ward  or  on  the  playground,  wherever  one  meets  the  chil- 
dren from  every  crib  and  corner  one  hears  the  salutation,  so 
common  in  Vienna,  "  Gruess  Gott,  Gruess  Gott."  They 
are  encouraged  as  they  march  to  sing  their  jolly  folk-songs. 
It  is  a  surprising  experience  to  meet  a  group  of  these  almost 
naked  children  singing  or  chatting  as  they  go,  but  one's  sur- 
prise quickly  turns  to  another  feeling  as  one  observes  the  ter- 
rible deformities  and  the  emaciated  bodies  which  most  of  them 
have.  This  is  even  worse  in  the  hospitals.  I  had  no  idea 
how  fragile  the  bones  become  in  a  rachitic  patient.  I  saw  one 
boy  in  the  Tivoli  hospital,  sent  in  by  Dr.  Lorenz,  and  I  was 
"told  that  his  bones  had  broken  seventeen  times.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  exceptional  case.  The  effect  of  rachitis  can  ex- 
tend to  anything  from  an  extreme  instance  like  this  to  a  mere 
case  of  bowed  legs.  The  disease,  by  the  way,  is  often  referred 
to  as  "  the  English  sickness."  The  worst  consequences  of  this 
disease  have  been  caused  by  the  blockade. 

OF  all  the  terrible  engines  of  war  the  blockade  is  undoubt- 
edly the  worst,  yet  it  is  not  generally  so  recognized.  The 
explosion  of  a  bomb  or  a  mine  is  much  more  dramatic,  the 
shelling  of  a  town  or  city  by  an  airplane  startles  the  imag- 
ination, or  the  torpedo  from  the  terrible  submarine  may  cause 
more  horror  when  you  think  of  it,  but  of  all  these  devices 
of  war  nothing  in  any  way  compares  in  actual  results  to  the 
starvation  caused  by  blockade.  Comparatively  few  people 
go  down  in  ships,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
a  city  can  hide  from  bombs;  but  starvation  is  an  all-embrac- 
ing doom — practically  no  one  escapes,  and  if  anyone  does,  it 
is  surely  not  the  weakest.  To  them  it  comes  most  inescap- 
ably— to  the  children,  more  especially  the  babies,  and  to  the 
women.  As  one  walks  through  the  corridors  of*  these  chil- 
dren's hospitals  one  sees  unquestionably  its  effect — first  in 
the  size  of  the  children.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  appren- 
tices the  dwarfish  size  stands  out  most  noticeably.  I  saw 
many  children  who  were  eight  who  had  not  reached  the  size 
of  two  and  a  half.  They  were  just  learning  to  stand  alone. 
Others  almost  as  old  had  not  yet  learned  so  much.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  one  or  two  cases  but  of  many  which  I  actually 
saw  and  of  the  many  thousands  more  which  I  know  must 
exist.  Their  arms  and  legs  and  spines  and  chests  are  twisted 
and  warped,  and  one  is  surprised  that  life  can  still  exist 
there.  It  seems  as  if  some  evil  spirit  had  touched  these  chil- 
dren and  had  left  them  dwarfed  and  twisted  in  body  and  as 
surely  handicapped  in  mind,  As  I  looked  at  them  only  one 
sentence  was  in  my  mind;  I  am  not  a  communicant  in  any 
Christian  church,  but  some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  I  believe 
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literally  and  tin's  is  one  of  them:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
Bhinto  me."  That  sentence  I  believe  as  literally  as  I  believe 
that  I  exist  or  that  I  have  a  body. 

I  was  glad  to  get  out  at  last  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hospitals,  and  to  get  back  to  the  more  normal  life  of  the  streets, 
but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  not  escaped  altogether.  My  mind 
was  constantly  haunted,  as  indeed  it  always  will  be  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  thought  of  the  children.  I  had  been 
stopping  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  hotel  in  Vienna, 
but  the  food  there  was  so  poor  and  the  prices  so  extravagant 
that  I  had  hunted  up.  a  little  restaurant  on  the  Mozart  Platz 
>vhere  I  took  my  meals.  No  sooner'  did  \  sit  down  than  the 
of  the  little  people  from  the  cribs  gathered  around  and 
made  the  taking  of  food  a  difficult  matter.  I  was  quickly 
Brought  out  of  this  sentimental  mood  by  the  appearance  of 
flesh  and  blood  children,  ostensibly  selling  newspapers,  whose 
eves  seemed  to  devour  whatever  was  on  the  table  and  who  were 
jnade  really  happy  by  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  Only  those  who 
have  tried  to  eat  the  bread  of  Germany  and  Austria  know 
how  hungry  a  person  must  be  before  he  wants  it;  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  gratitude  in  the  faces.  As  I  came  away 
[from  the  restaurant  I  saw  a  small  boy  sitting  on  the  pedestal 
if  the  Mozart  statue.  It  was  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
d  and  new  Vienna.  The  youngster  had  been  gnawing  at 
bone  and  was  trying  to  crack  it  on  the  stone  pedestal.  He 
as  so  eager  in  his  attempt  and  so  futile  in  his  efforts  that 
thought  it  worth  while  to  help  him  and  as  1  took  the  bone 
my  hand  I  saw  with  what  fierceness  he  had  been  biting 
it.  I  found  the  attempt  to  break  the  bone  not  an  easy 
matter,  but  he  urged  me  on  to  greater  efforts  "  because  there 
as  something  beautiful  inside."  As  soon  as  the  bone  was 
oken  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  street,  not  caring  to 
ratch  what  I  suppose  was  a  favorite  occupation  of  our  cave 
icestors. 

HE  strain  of  the  days  in  Vienna  was  to  no  small  extent 
relieved  by  the  making  of  new    acquaintances,  and    the 
ming  into  contact  with  fine  men  and  women.     Kipling  once 
aid  during  the  war  that  he  felt  like  going  down  on  his  knees 
ibefore  every  Frenchman.     Something  like  that  impulse  must 
"affect  everyone  who  sees  the  Quakers  at  work.     As  they  are 
essentially  a  modest  group  one  fears  that  they  might  not  be 
put  entirely  at  their  ease  by  such  a  performance.     You  watch 
them  wjth   a  feeling  of    sincere    gratitude    and    veneration. 
There  are,  too,  a  vast  number  of  cultivated  and  highly  intel- 
ligent Viennese,  many  of  them  still  living  in  their  homes  and 
some  of  them,   through  good   fortune,  still  able    to    keep  a 
measure  of  comfort.     These  people  are  thinking. 
;  Not  only  are  many  minds  at  work  on  the  present  situation, 
Kit  there  are  those  who  are  working  for  a  better  even  if  a  dis- 
tent future.     I  spent  an  evening  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
homes  that  I  have  ever  seen,  in  the  company  of  a  Viennese 
woman  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  government 
permission  to  remove  from  the  schools  all  the  old-fashioned 
bistory  books,  than  which  perhaps  there  have  been  no  greater 
breeders  of  misunderstanding  among  the  nations,  with  their 
jOne-sided  statement  of  facts,  their  glorification  of  empire  and 
j  military  conquests.     And  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  sub- 
stitute not  only  the  really  best  literature  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  all  nations,  but  also  the  teaching  of  history 
rom  a  more  international  and  rational  point  of  view.     Some- 
times it  seems  in   these  better  homes  that  one   has  escaped 
temporarily  at  least  from  the  tragedy  of  the  city  but  it  is  not 
^because  the  middle  class  have  suffered  physically  as  much 
a*  any,  and  mentally  they  have  suffered  more. 


CELLAR   DWELLING   TN   VIENNA 

Many  thousands  live  in  these  cellars — some  sick';  ail  miserable; 
most   desperate 

Through  organized  labor  the  wages  of  the  skilled  workers 
have  been  pushed  up  more  nearly  to,  though  still  far  below, 
the  level  of  prices.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  professor  who 
had  fifty  kronen  in  his  pocket  and  the  workingman  five  hun- 
dred. The  professor  said  to  the  workingman,  "  I  should 
think  I  was  well  off  if  I  had  as  much  money  in  my  pocket  as 
you  have."  To  which  the  workingman  replied,  "  Well,  you 
would  have  if  you  had  learned  something  really  worth  while." 
The  condition  of  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  school  teachers 
and  the  professors  in  the  universities  is  truly  pitiful.  Today 
the  better  paid  professors  are  receiving  the  income  of  an  un- 
skilled laborer,  say  a  little  over  $5  a  week.     One  report  says: 

The  annual  income  of  a  professor  in  a  university  is  under  present 
conditions  quite  inadequate  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  one  child, 
each  having  one  suit,  one  set  of  underwear,  and  a  single  pair  of 
shoes  apiece  and  this  without  making  any  provision  for  rent,  board 
or  heat.  The  additional  amount  of  1,200  kronen  per  head  per  annum 
for  wives  and  children  of  professors  is  just  sufficient  to  purchase 
one  egg  every  other  day  for  each  recipient.  We  hear  much  of 
undernourishment  among  the  tenement  houses  in  all  countries  but 
is  unusual  to  rind  practically  the  entire  staff  of  a  university,  professors 
and  their  families,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  As 
for  books,  scientific  publications,  instruments  and  chemicals,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  the  best  paid  to  buy  them  in  Austria  and  out 
of  the  question  to  provide  them  from  abroad. 

But  today  sheer  physical  misery  seems  to  matter  most.  I  have 
heard  of  a  physicist  of  European  fame,  now  full  professor 
after  forty-five  years  of  service  in  a  university,  who  is  paid 
less  than  one-third  of  the  wages  of  a  tailor's  assistant,  and  who 
is  obliged  to  go  to  the  public  kitchens  for  food.  One  teacher 
writes,  "  No  Englishman  can  imagine  in  what  a  state  of  dirt 
we  have  to  live." 

Of  course  there  are  many  attempts  to  relieve  the  situation, 
both  in  the  matter  of  food  and  clothing  and  of  books,  but- 
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these  are  not  yet  sufficiently  extended  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  relief  work  among  the  professional  classes  is  done 
through  their  own  organizations — the  lawyers,  the  doctors, 
the  state  officials  and  the  teachers  each  have  their  own  com- 
mittees. The  work  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
and  its  "  dollar  "  packages  is  here  performing  an  infinitely 
valuable  service.  In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  actual  food 
to  those  in  the  greatest  distress,  these  professional  organiza- 
tions have  opened  middle-class  kitchens.  One  sees  here 
famous  men  who  have  occupied  eminent  places  in  science  and 
in  literature  sitting  down  to  meals  which  a  few  years  ago 
they  themselves  would  have  hesitated  to  offer  a  beggar  at  the 
door.  I  ate  at  one  of  these  kitchens;  the  whole  meal  war.  a 
sort  of  dough,  I  suppose  intended  to  be  macaroni,  mixed  with 
lettuce  leaves,  and  the  only  other  food  was  a  small  piece  of 
bread  with  a  spot  of  marmalade  on  it.  Such  a  meal  can  be 
afforded  perhaps  only  once  a  day  by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional class.  The  price  was  ten  kronen — that  is  to  say 
about  $2  in  our  money  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange. 

Of  course  before  the  war  one  of  the  most  honorable  posi^ 
tions  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  soldier.  Men  entered  the 
profession  at  least  in  good  faith ;  now  at  an  advanced  age  many 
of  them  have  been  attempting  to  find  new  work,  and  often  in 
vain.  The  week  before  I  atrived  four  officers  had  committed 
suicide,  one  of  them  an  old  colonel  of  sixty.  Considering  the 
situation,  however,  there  are  surprisingly  few  suicides.  There 
is  a  quiet  acceptance  of  a  situation  for  which  they  per- 
ceive no  adequate  remedy  and  for  most  of  them  it  is  true 
there  is  no  future  at  all. 

Besides  the  hunger  there  is  the  lack  of  clothing.  Most  of 
the  officials  whom  one  meets  present  a  good  appearance:  they 
have  a  single  suit  of  decent  clothes,  from  which  they  imme- 
diately change  on  going  to  their  homes  to  put  on  their  rags. 
For  many  thousands  of  cultivated  people  in  Vienna  there  is 
absolutely  no  possibility  of  buying  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  Vien- 
nese are  a  peculiarly  gentle  people;  of  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, Austria  alone  was  the  one  which  passed  from  the  old  re- 
gime to  the  new  without  violence,  but  this  does  not  signify  a 
lack  of  pride,  of  courage  or  self-respect.  During  my  stay  in 
the  city  I  saw  absolutely  no  begging  among  these  ashamed  ' 
poor.  I  hope  the  following  lines  may  never  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  of  whom  the  incident  is  told.     He  had  been 


exceedingly  kind  to  me  an/ll 
1  had  been  at  his  hous< 
or  rather  his  room — toj 
large  numbers  of  middl 
class  families  are  living  inn 
single  rooms.  I  met  his'| 
wife,  who  is  a  physician  and' 
u  ho  seemed  to  me  to  be  much 
more  in  need  of  care  thanll 
able  to  give  it.  On  the  last 
day  before  I  left  we  weed 
sitting  in  the  hotel  lobt 
and  I  offered  him  a  fo<j 
draft.  He  made  some  stat 
ment  as  they  all  do,  abol 
knowing  many  poor  peop 
when  he  accepted  it, 
then  after  some  hesitati 
said  he  would  like  to  usi 
few  cans  of  condensed  m 
for  his  wife  as  she  was 
1  told  him  that  was  c< 
tainly  very  true  and  that 
wife's  white,  sad  face  woi] 
haunt  me  always  and  I  begged  him  to  use  it  all  to  keep 
alive.  Although  a  hotel  lobby  is  the  last  place  where  i 
would  voluntarily  do  so,  he  broke  down  completely. 

They  are  all  living  under  terrible  tension,  just  able  to  he 
their  own  and  go  through  the  day's  routine.     Nerves  and  me 
tal  exhaustion  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.     I  foui| 
the  marks  of  it  on  many  faces  and  among  many  classes,  b  J 
most  of  all  among  the  women.     Every  Saturday  and  Sundjf 
almost  the  whole  population  gets  on  the  street-cars  and  the  rjfl 
ways  and  goes  to  the  country,  with  packs  on  their  backs; 
they  return  loaded  with  whatever  farm  produce  they  have  iff 
able  to  buy.    This  is  not  the  custom  of  the  few  but  of  the 
jority.     1  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  when  a  man 
woman  got  into  the  street-car  with   huge   bundles  of  gn 
wood  on  their  backs.     The  woman  sat  beside  me  on  the  pi 
form.     Even  after  she  had  put  her  burden  down  on  the  flj 
and  was  trying  to  rest  her  body,  her  face  twitched  continua 
Her  color  was  the  yellowish  white  which  one  sees  everywb 
and  is  caused  by  starvation  and  strain.     All  the  way  into 
city  her  hands  were  never  quiet;  and  her  fingers  kept  pick 
at  her  old  skirt.    When  they  reached  their  destination  her  1 
band  took  up  his  own  load  and  then  he  and  the  condu 
helped  to  lift  the  heavy  burden  to  the  back  of  the  woman 
I  watched  her  marching  bravely  up  the  street.     One  w< 
have  said  from  her  appearance  that  she  ought  to  be  in  the 
pital,  not  carrying  a  load  that  would  have  been  heavy  f 
strong  man. 

I  met  many  of  these  exhausted-looking  women  at  the  Ve 
settlement,  the  one  large  settlement  in  Vienna,  which  has 
doing  splendid  work  for  many  years,  and  which  now  is 
of  the  finest  organizations  in  the  city.     Each  settlement  h; 
own  method  of  work  and  that  of  the  Vienna  settlemeni 
been  to  select  as  large  a  group  of  little  children  as  possibh 
help  them  continuously  until  they  have  grown  up.  I  have  i 
seen  more  intensive  work  in  any  neighborhood  house, 
war  of  course  has  doubled,  trebled   and  quadrupled  th 
mands  made  upon  them  and  Elsa  Federn  and  her  asso 
hafve  been  making  heroic  efforts  to  cope  with  the  situ 
They  have  a  good  plant  which  has  been  used  during  th 
years  largely  as  a  health  center.     Here  again  I  found  the 
did  work  of  the  physicians  and  nurses.     I  was  told  by  < 
the  reliable  physicians  working  in  the  place  that  he  be 
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that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood 
were  either  actually  consumptive  or  at  least  seriously  threat- 
ened by  tuberculosis.  This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  problem 
before  the  settlement.  I  spoke  one  night  to  an  audience  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers.  I  am  used  to  speaking  to  settlement 
audiences,  but  never  had  I  seen  such  worn  and  tired  faces  be- 
fore me;  especially  those  of  the  women.  After  my  talk,  a  club 
of  boys  sang  and  being  Viennese  of  ■course  sang  beautifully. 
The  burden  of  their  song  was,  "  We  are  young  and  that  is 
beautiful,"  but  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  beautiful,  or 
rood  even,  to  be  young  in  Vienna. 

Mr.  Gardner  in  his  admirable  account  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many says  that  crime  has  not  increased  there  more  than  else- 
where. In  this  single  point  perhaps  I  would  not  be  able  to 
agree  with  him,  and  I  would  base  my  belief  on  some  of  the 
figures  that  were  given  me.  There  were  in  1910,  6,059  in- 
mates of  prisons  in  Vienna;  in  1919  there  were  13,631.  There 
has  been  considerable  increase  in  crimes  of  violence  but  most 
penally  in  those  of  theft  and  robbery.  There  has,  of  course, 
n  Austria  as  everywhere  in  Europe  been  a  great  increase  in 
uvenile  crime.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  practically  no 
building  has  been  going  on  for  six  years,  with  the  result  that 
his  greatly  increased  number  of  prisoners  are  confined  in  build- 
ings never  intended  for  such  numbers.  I  spent  one  Sunday 
morning  in  the  large  prison  of  the  city.  It  was  built  to  con- 
tain 1,080  as  a  maximum,  but  at  the  time  I  was  there  it  housed 
2,400.  The  newer  part  of  the  prison  was  built  with  cells,  but 
in  the  old  quarters  prisoners  were  confined  in  rooms.  We 
were  received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  director  of  prison 
systems  in  Vienna.  He  was,  I  believe,  an  exceedingly  earnest 
and,  I  know,  a  courteous  gentleman.  The  condition  of  the 
prison  was  in  no  way  his  responsibility.  I  had  seen  him  at 
the  public  kitchen  where  I  had  dined  earlier,  so  that  I  knew 
that  he  too  was  hungry,  and  I  knew  that  the  official  black  coat 
in  which  he  received  us  would  quickly  be  exchanged  for  rags 
on  his  return  home.  Consequently  I  felt  that  the  misery  which 
I  saw  in  the  prison  he,  at  least  in  part,  shared. 

In  going  through  the  corridors  and  entering  the  rooms  where 
the  inmates  were  kept  the  first  thing  that  one  noticed  was  the 
overcrowding.  On  each  door  was  a  figure  indicating  the  num- 
ber that  were  supposed  to  be  confined  in  this  space.  Under  it 
was  another  figure  stating  the  number  actually  confined.  In 
many  of  these  rooms  the  old  liirntafion  had  been  12,  and  the 
actual  number  of  inmates  was  over  30.  In  these  rooms  the 
prisoners  slept,  ate  and  lived.  Aside  from  the  most  rudi- 
mentary toilet  facilities  there  was  no  furniture  except  tables. 
At  night  straw  ticks  or  sacks  were  brought  in  and  laid  down 
on  the  floor  but  with  the  crowded  condition  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  find  floor  space  enough  for  each  prisoner  to  have  a  sep- 
sleeping  place.  The  ventilation  was  also  poor. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  prisoners  whom  !  saw 
were  young.  I  talked  with  one  boy  of  12  and  in  one  room  I 
w  nearly  thirty  young  girls.  They  had  been  011  strike  that 
turning  and  had  torn  up  their  ticks  and  tried  to  break  the 
tables.  The  excitement  of  the  situation  was  still  with  them 
when  we  came  in.  Their  hands  were  twitching  and  their  eyes 
shining.  They  were  all  ready  to  make  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  prison  conditions.  One  could  not  doubt  that  they  would 
have  had  much  to  say  to  the  point.  Indeed  they  were  an  at- 
tractive group;  one  wished  them  wejl,  but  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  was  to  march  along  with  the  little  party  and 
let  the  iron  door  slam  again  into  its  place. 

Last   winter,   I   was   told,   there  were  long    periods    when 

the  building  had  no  heat.     Although  it  was  supposed   to  be 

heated  with  coal  I  saw  a  pile  of  wood  in  the  courtyard  which, 

ver,  could  not  last  more  than  a  few  day        The  Sunday 


dinner  consisted  of  a  ball  of  dough,  covered  with  a  sort  of 
thin  liquid  which  was  called  soup.  '  If  the  rest  of  Vienna  has 
been  hungry,  these  prisoners — most  of  them  young,  most  of 
them  having  stolen  because  they  were  hungry — have  been  kept 
ih  an  almost  starving  condition.  Last  winter  they  sent  up  a 
hunger  cry.  For  two  days  and  two  nights,  sometimes  in  re- 
lays, sometimes  ail  I  together  they  screamed,  "Hunger — Hun- 
ger— Hunger — Hunger,"  for  forty-eight  hours  without  stop- 
ping. People  of  the  neighborhood  were  almost  driven  mad, 
for  there  was  not  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child  in  Vienna  who  did 
not  know  that  it  was  true.  In  addition  to  this  cold  and  hunger 
I  was  told  that  the  ticks  were  infested  with  vermin  and  1 
knew  that  they  had  no  soap.  In  this  prison  almost  better  than 
anywhere  else  I  saw  a  picture  of  Vienna  itself,  shut  in,  starv- 
ing, without  heat,  and  condemned  by  unthinking  judges  to  a 
living  death. 

The  most  successful  prison  workers  do  not  believe  that  such 
methods  will  reform  prisoners.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  girls  and  boys;  neither  will  they  do  any  good  to  a 
city,  to  a  nation,  or  to  a  people. 

IN  contrast  to  these  imprisoned  youths,  is  the  release  of 
other  groups  from  the  imprisoned  nation.  Across  the  border 
of  Austria,  to  and  from  other  countries,  long  trains  are  con- 
stantly shuttling,  carrying  a  great  number  of  younger  children 
who  are  the  guests  of  foreign  nations.  Thousands  of  them 
are  being  fed  and  cared  for  far  from  their  homes.  England, 
I  was  told,  was  the  first  of  the  "enemy  countries"  to  welcome 
a  group  of  these  children.  I  heard,  however,  an  almost  tragic 
side  to  this  picture,  for  unless  the  visit  is  a  prolonged  one,  and 
the  restoration  to  health  complete,  the  children  die  soon  after 
their  return.  After  all,  most  of  them  must  be  cared  for 
within  the  borders  of  their  own  country.  America  is  too  far 
away  to  participate  in  this  kind  of  hospitality,  but  she  has 
played  a  leading  part  in  helping  the  children,  and  will  surely 
continue.  No  permanent  help  is  in  sight  and  no  one  can  be 
sure  when  it  will  come.  Meanwhile  the  work  already  begun 
will  perhaps  be  more  needed  than  ever  for  at  least  another 
year. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  hope  it  will  go  on.  First,  of 
the  many  good  elements  in  human  nature,  none  is  so  good  as 
the  response  to  children,  and  the  richest  nation  of  the  world 
will  not  desert  the  children  of  the  world  at  this  time  of  their 
greatest  need;  and  secondly,  the  effect  of  helping  these  little 
people  is  producing  an  incalculably  great  effect  upon  all  peoples. 

MANY  may  believe  it  is  just  that  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  results  of  the  war. 
but    only    a    depraved    and    perverted    hatred    can    wish    to 
penalties  of  starvation  upon  the  children.     Of  course 
these   children   were   responsible   for   the   war.     The 
of   1  hem  who  suffer  most  have  never  even  heard  of 
ire  millions  of  children  who  will  carry  the  marks 
but  of  hunger  and  starvation,  in  their  minds  and 
bodies  and  character  long  after  all  those  who  made  the  war 
have  passed  away.     It  is  because  this  injury  to  the  next  genera- 
tion is  so  unjust  that  it  is  so  dangerous.     It  is  the  memory  of 
unjust   punishment   that  remains  longest  in   the  mind  ot   the 
individual.      It   is  the  memory  of  undeserved  suffering  which 
keeps  alive  resentment  and  hatred  through  generations  of  his- 
tory.    The  children  of  the  world  are  innocent  of  this  war  and 
the  best  waj   to  prevent  another  is  to  see  to  it  that  their  bodies 
and   minds  are   not   warped   and   distorted,  but  are  helped   by 
the   better   spirit   which  should   have  come   with   peace. 

In  getting  through  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  to  help 
the  children,  we  are  learning  a  tremendously  important  wa\  of 
getting  through  the  entanglements  all  together. 


;: 
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In  the  outlying  district  called  the  Spinnerin  am  Kreutz  I 
was  visiting  a  hospital  for  tubercular  children,  established  by 
the  Swedes,  and  found  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large 
factory  district.  Encircling  the  city  for  a  long  distance  rose  a 
line  of  smokeless  chimneys.  The  whole  district  was  without 
life  and  seemed  to  me  like  a  graveyard.  The  streets  and  alleys 
were  empty  of  people,  the  factory  doors  were  closed  and  all  the 
great  engines  of  production  standing  idle.  In  the  city,  too, 
were  many  idle  workers.  The  great  stricken  city  of  Vienna 
cannot  forever,  perhaps  not  for  long,  be  supported  by  the  weak 
hands  of  charity,  and  next  to  immediate  supplies  of  food  there 
is  nothing  so  necessary  to  its  salvation  as  the  opportunity  for 
work  and  for  self-support.  To  satisfy  this  inexpressibly  urgent 
need  three  things  are  necessary :  first,  coal,  then  raw  stuffs, 
and  credit.  As  I  said  before,  I  heard  perhaps  more  bitter 
complaints  about  the  cold  than  I  did  about  the  food,  and  this 
was  probably  due,  not  only  to  memories  of  last  winter,  which 
with  the  exception  of  one  brief  period  was  moderate,  but  to 
the  greater  fear  of  the  coming  winter.  Vienna  is  now  re- 
ceiving less  than  40  per  cent  of  its  needed  poal  supply.  What 
comes  in  must  be  used  for  running  the  street  railways,  and  for 
the  partial  lighting,  just  enough  in  the  streets  to  make  the 
gloom  visible ;  but  there  is  no  coal  for  general  distribution  and 
it  is  just  this  extra  supply  that  is  needed  to  save  the  situation. 
This,  for  the  community,  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

One  meets  statesmen  and  scholars  of  world-wide  reputation, 
who  not  only  know  very  well  what  the  trouble  is  now  but 
have  thought  out  adequate  detailed  plans  for  relief  and  recon- 
struction in  the  matter  of  coal,  in  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation, and  for  the  restarting  of  the  factories.  Perfectly 
feasible  plans  are  these.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  dominating  powers  of  the  world  to  permit  the  change. 

The  whole  of  this  great  and  crucial  problem  centers  about 
Teschen.  As  I  have  said  before,  Vienna's  coal  mines  were 
there;  this 'district  was  the  power-house  for  fifty  millions  of 
people.  On  the  continent  Teschen  was  as  famous  as  it  was 
important.  However,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  until  he  had  taken  part  in  disposing  of  it  and 
some  have  thought  this  a  good  joke.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
not  only  just  but  wise  to  have  left  Teschen  for  the  joint  use 
of  all  those  who  have  been  deriving  their  supply  of  coal  from 
it,  and  who  are  dependent  upon  it,  whether  they  were  Hun- 
garians, Austrians,  Czechs,  or  Poles.     Instead    the    situation 


was  so  handled  by  the  Peace 
become  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Czechs  and  the 
Poles,  who  are  now  fight- 
ing for  its  exclusive  posses- 
sion, and  while  they  fight 
the  plight  of  fifty  millions 
of  people  is  steadily  grow- 
ing worse. 

The  Coal  Commission  set 
up  under  the  Peace  Treaty 
has  great  powers  which  it 
could  well  use  to  restore  to 
all  the  communities  depen- 
dent on  this  district  for 
their  coal  at  present,  as  they 
were  in  the  past,  the  right 
to  access  and- "supply.  This 
coal  field  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  either  the  Czechs  or 
the  Poles  but  the  common 
resource     of     the     industrial 


Commission   that  Teschen  has 


Si-       *  lXi 


The  first  train  starting  for  an  "  enemy  country 
be  fed  and  cared  for. 


world  that  has  been  built  up  upon  it.  The  freeing  oi 
Teschen  would  set  going  all  these  smokeless  factories  ofj 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  many  more,  and  do  more  tharj 
anything  else  to  stop  the  ruin  that  is  spreading  in  central 
Europe. 

The  breaking  up  of  such  economic  unity  as  formerly  existed 
makes  all  the  talk  about  the  brotherhood  of  the  world  little 
more  than  a  bitter  farce.  Austria-Hungary  was  an  economic 
unit,  a  single  texture  of  industrial,  commercial  and  financial 
interests;  Vienna  was  the  center  for  textile  manufacturers, 
paper  manufacturers,  machine  works,  leather  factories,  beet 
growing  and  dozens  of  other  industries.  The  need  of  rei 
tablishing  these  is  primary  and  the  time  is  fearfully  pressing. 
The  methods  that  should  be  used  for  getting  coal,  machinery 
and  credits  are  not  vague— they  are  well  known  and  such  men 
as  Dr.  Frederick  Hertz  an'd  many  others  have  printed  de- 
tailed statements  of  them  time  and  time  again.  It  is  true  th.Tt 
the  coal  supply  is  short  all  over  the  world.  It  is  limited  here 
in  America,  but  by  comparison  we  have  felt  nothing  of  such 
shortage.  If  America  wanted  to  deliver  even  a  million  tons  of 
coal  to  the  French  with  an  understanding  that  an  equal 
amount  should  be  allocated  to  Austria  it  could  set  going  this 
machinery  of  industry  and  of  self-support.  If  the  people  of 
Vienna  can  get  coal  and  credits  they  can  save  themselves.  In 
the  long  run  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  do  it. 

Repeatedly  I  have  been  asked:  What  is  happening  in  Vi 
enna?-  This  I  have  tried  in  part  to  answer  here,  but  a  more 
important  question  is:  What  is  going  to  happen  to  Vienna? 
If  political  and  economic  relief  does  not  come,  and  come  quick 
ly — as  Mr.  Gardner  says — "We  can  write  Vienna  off  the 
map." 

BUT  Vienna  is  not  a  place  on  a  map.  It  is  the  men,  worn 
en  and  children  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  as 
I  found  them.  The  influence  of  the  people  of  America  was 
never  before  so  potent  in  Europe  as  it  is  to-day,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  greater  importance  than  how  this  influence  is 
to  be  used.  The  effect  of  the  work  of  main  American  organi- 
zations and  of  many  American  men  and  women  in  Europe  is 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  better  order  of  which  we 
have  all  been  talking  for  so  many  years  and  of  that  peace  and 
mutual  trust  which  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  today. 
One  often  hears  the  term  "  peaceful  penetration  "  used  with 
a  sinister  significance,  but  these  people  working  abroad  have 
found  a  method  of  "peaceful  penetration"  that  is  not  sinister. 

They  are  working  their  way 

• *      '  —  '     through  and  are  clearing  the 

way  as  they  go ;  they  are 
quietly  demonstrating  a 
method  to  the  world.  It 
was  in  speaking  of  a 
method  and  policy  similar  to 
this  in  spirit  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said :  "  We — 
even  we  here — hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  respon- 
sibility. We  shall  nobly 
save  or  meanly  lose  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed ;  this 
cannot  fail.  The  way  is 
plain,  peaceful,  generous, 
just — a  way  which  if  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  for- 
ever applaud,  and  God  must 
forever  bless." 


*% 


OFF  FOR  ENGLAND 


with  children  to 


A  RATTERY  OF  HELP 
These  cars  are  seldom  idle  but  are  kept  constantly  going  by  the  Friends  Mission  in   I  'iemui 

carrying  food  and  clothing 

If  You  Believe  in  Conserving  Health  and  Spreading  Good-Will 


IN  AUSTRIA— by 

feeding  SO,  000  children  under 
school  age 

subsidizing  hospitals 

righting  tuberculosis 

selling  clothing  below  cost  to  stu- 
dents 

increasing  the  supply  of  fresh  milk 

IN  POLAND— by 

fighting  typhus  fever 

helping  refugees 

distribution  of  food  and  supplies 

to  hospitals 
loaning    and    selling    horses    and 

tools  for  agricultural  work 


IN  GERMANY— by 

feeding  500,000  children  under  Is 
supplying  new  and   used  clothing 

for  children  and  adults 
subsidizing  student  feeding  centers 

IN  SERBIA— by 

helping  orphanages  and   hospitals 
reconstructing    houses    and    subsi- 
dizing farmers 

IN  RUSSIA— by 

sending  medical  supplies  and  chil- 
dren's clothing  to  Soviet  Russia. 

THEN   REMEMBER 


Tear  off  the  coupon  and  send  us  a  check 
A  more  detailed  account  of  our  work  will  be  sent  on  request 

$12.00  will  feed  1  child  till  July  1,   1921 
$150.00  will  feed  100  children  for  1   month 


American  Friends  Service  Committee 
20  S.   12th  Street 
Phila.,  Pa. 

I  enclose   dollars  In  he  used  in  the  relief  work  of  the   American  ■  Friends  Service 

Committee. 

Name 

Street 

City 


AMERICAN  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROGRAM 

UNDER  the  chairmanship  of  Herbert  Hoover,  this  organization  is  engaged 
in  two  co-ordinated  efforts  in  Central  Europe — the  feeding  and  clothing 
of  undernourished  children,  and  the  relief  of  general  hunger  by  sale  of  "  Food 
Drafts  "  at  American  banks  on  warehouses  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 


rHE  European  Children's  Fund  has  been  op- 
erating in  rcntral  Europe  since  the  Spring 
of  iyi'j.  and  has  undertaken  to  continue  the 
work  of  supplying  one  nourishing  meal  a  clay 
to  3.000,000  children  to  about  Jan.  isfr,  >vhen  their 
fund  will  be  exhausted.  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  which  acts  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Relief  Administration,  will 
find  itself  in  about  the  same  financial  situation. 

Besides  supplying  these  daily  meals,  the  Euro- 
pean Children's  Fund  will  furnish  clothing  to  the 
most  destitute  children  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  coming  to  the  central  kitchens  during  the 
severe  Winter  months. 
There  will  be  distributed: 

( 200,000   outfits,   consisting  of 
\      shoes,  stockings  and  warm 
undergarments ; 
500,000  yards  of  flannel  and 
flannelette     for     undergar- 
ments. 

100,000  pairs  of  shoes ; 
50,000  pairs  of  stockings ; 
•  •  •  \  610,000  yards  of   flannel  and 
flannelette     for     undergar- 
ments. 


In  Poland. 


1 


As  supplied  in  great  numbers  and  through  cen- 
tral feeding  stations,  the  meals  for  European 
children — of  an  average  value  of  600  calories — 
cost  approximately  5  cents  each.  Bought  in  hun- 
dred thousand  lots,  clothing  outfits  cost  about 
$5.00  each. 

Thorough  medical  surveys  determine  the  selec- 
tion of  the  children  to  be  fed  at  the  European 
Children's  Fund  kitchens,  as-  available  funds  can 
care  for  only  the  worst  cases  among  the  under- 
nourished. This  financial  situation  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  withdraw  the  food  card  from  each  child 
as  soon  as  its  weight  approaches  normal. 

Further  expansion  of  the  European  Children's 
Fund  program  must  depend  upon  additional  con- 
tributions. 


AMERICA}*  RELIEE  ADM  IS 1ST RA- 
Vl  TION  WAREHOUSES  are  established  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  with  branches  at  Cracow,  Lodz, 
Lemberg,  Sosnowice,  *  Brest-Litovsk,  *  Bialy- 
stok,  *  Wilna.  *  Minsk,  *  Kovel,  and  the  free  city 
of  Danzig; 
Prague,  Ccecho-Slovakia,  with  branches  at  Brim, 

Opava,  Bratislava  and  Kosica ; 
I'ienua,  Austria; 
Budapest,  Hungary; 
Hamburg,  Germany,  with  branch  at  Frankfort. 

To  Sept.  1st,  "  Food  Drafts  "  (orders  on  these 
warehouses)  of  a  total  value  of  $4,622,556  had 
been  sold  by  the  4,000  and  more  member  banks 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  which  are 
co-operating  with  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. Approximately  half  have  been  forwarded 
to  hungry  Austria ;  a  million  dollars'  worth  have 
gone  to  Germany ;  and  the  rest,  in  varying  num- 
bers, to  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Hungary. 
"  Food  Drafts  "  are  sold  in  two  denominations 
— $10.00  and  $50.00.  They  call  for  delivery  b\ 
the  warehouses  in  Europe  of  packages  of  staple 
foodstuffs  as  follows : 

$10   l"  Kosher  "  1 
2s'/>   Lbs.   Flour 
10  Lbs.   Beans  or   Rice 
7       Lbs-.  Cottonseed  Oil 
\2  Cans  Milk 


$50   ("  Kosher  "  ) 
Flour 


$10  (ordinary) 
24%>  Lbs.  Flour 
10  Lbs.  Beans  or  Rice 

8  Lbs.  Bacon 

8  Cans  Milk 

$50  (ordinary) 
140  Lbs.  Flour 

50  Lbs.  Beans  or  Ricej  0  jjjS 

16  Lbs.  Bacon  T  .  "  T 

15  Lbs.  Lard  5<>  Lbs.  Beans  or   Rice 

12  Lbs.  Corned  Beef      45  Lbs.  Cottonseed  Oil 

48  Cans  Milk  48  Cans  Milk 

The  price  of  these  packages,  delivered  in  Eu- 
rope, is  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  and 
maintain  a  necessary  margin  of  safety  of  opera- 
tion. All  profits  are  regularly  turned  over  to 
children's  relief  work,  in  proportion  to  the  sales. 
in  each  country. 

"  Food  Drafts  "  calling  for  delivery  from 
American  Relief  Administration  Warehouses  in 
Europe  offer  the  surest,  most  economical  form 
of  general  relief  yet  worked  ouf.  The  plan  ac- 
tually increases  the  supply  of  food  in  countries 
where  food  is  scarce  and  expensive  and  where 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  terribly  re- 
duced. 

(  •  Temporarily  closed  on  account   of  Bolshevist  advance.) 


AMERICAN  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

HERBERT  HOOVER,  Chairman 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals, 

-BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


11 
ii 
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Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
■  Engrossing  Ink 

IlfifiJNSV PhotonMounCter'  Paste 
iw    )  Drawing  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesivcs.  They  will  he  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 


CADO"  Clip  File 


(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 
Simple,   handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
pipers.      Holds  sheets  firmly.     Permits  of  instant 
insertion   or  removal.  Opens  and  closes  easily 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFC  CO. 

243  U  est   23d    Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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BREAD— AND  HYACINTHS 

WHEN  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  Whitechapel  district,  one  of  their  early  settle- 
ment activities  was  to  bring  art  into  the  lives  of  the 
(people.  One  of  their  early  visitors  was  an  East  End  woman 
with  a  pindling,  drooling  baby  which  was  hugged  close  to  her 
spare  form.  Mrs.  Barnett  found  the  tired  mother  before  a 
copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna.  The  woman  gazed  intently. 
"  Aye,"  she  cried,  "  but  it  would  be  easy  to  mother  a  babe 
like  that." 


HEARINGS  ON  IRELAND 

THE  commission  to  be  designated  by  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  on  Ireland  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
charges  of  atrocities  in  Ireland  plans  to  begin  sessions  in 
Washington  early  this  month.  The  committee  is  acting  in 
response  to  an  invitation  from  the  New  York  Nation,  whose 
editors  have  suggested  that  the  British  Government,  Sinn  Fein 
and  others  be  asked  to  present  testimony  of  violence  and 
wrong-doing  charged  against  each  other,  and  that  a  thorough 
and  impartial  report  be  prepared  "  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
tcrnational  friendship." 
or,  the  telegram  of  invitation  says,  the  "  increasing  use  of 
ed  force  by  both  parties  is  widely  reported  to  be  accom- 
ied  by  atrocities  planned  by  the  British  Government  and 
answered  in  kind  by  Irish  people.  One  grave  result  is  rapid 
growth  of  anti-British  feeling  which  seriously  threatens  un- 
speakable calamity  of  war  between  United  States  and  Great 
Britain." 

A  partial  list  of  the  committee  follows:  Senators  Ashurst 
f  Arizona,  Spencer  of  Missouri,  Walsh  of  Massachusetts; 
Governor  Fra'zier  of  North  Dakota,  ex-Governor  Folk  of 
Missouri;  Mayors  Gillen  of  Newark,  Hague  of  Jersey  City, 
Hayes  of  Vicksburg,  Hoan  of  Milwaukee,  Marshall  of  St. 
Joseph,  Quinn  of  Cambridge,  Schrieber  of  Toledo,  Smith  of 


Omaha;  United  States  District  Judge  Amidon  of  Fargo,  N. 
D. ;  William  Allen  White,  William  R.  Hearst,  Jane  Addams, 
Harriet  Stanton  Blatch,  Rose  Schneidermann,  William  A. 
Neilson,  Irving  Fisher,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Robert  M. 
Lovett,  William  H.  Black,  Maurice  E.  Egan,  Martin  Con- 
boy,  John  L.  Elliott  and  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

MR.  KINGSLEY  REMAINS 

CLEVELAND  will  continue  to  have  the  services  of  Sher- 
man C.  Kingsley,  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
since  its  re-organization  in  19 17.  In  response  to  a  pro- 
test from  the  social  agencies  and  the  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity Fund  Council,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  reconsidered  his 
decision  to  go  to  Chicago  to  head  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  as  announced  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago 
[see  the  Survey  for  June  15,  page  348]  and  has  withdrawn 
his  resignation.  The  arguments  successfully  presented  by  the 
Cleveland  people  point  out  that  Cleveland  under  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  leadership  has  gone  farther  in  the  great  experiment  of 
organization  of  private  social  agencies  and  their  support  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country;  that  it  now  has  a  clear  picture 
of  its  needs,  an  educated  public  opinion  and  a  trusted  leader ; 
without  the  man  the  next  step  might  fail  and  the  country  as 
a  whole,  with  cities  like  Chicago  ready  to  undertake  similar 
social  experiments,  would  be  the  losers. 

NEW  YORK'S  FIGHT  ON  GAMBLING 

ONCE  more  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  government  of 
the  state  of  New  York  to  suppress  gambling  in  the 
health  resort  of  Saratoga  Springs  [see  the  Survey  for 
June  5]  have  apparently  failed  to  eradicate  the  evil.  In 
spite  of  an  indictment  by  the  Extraordinary  Grand  Jury 
convoked  at  the  request  of  Governor  Smith  to  investigate 
charges  against  district  attorney  Charles  B.  Andrus  which 
found  him  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  (in  the  prosecution  of 
gamblers)  in  1919  and  of  larceny  of  $400  worth  of  liquor 
obtained  in  a  prohibition  raid,  the  people  of  Saratoga  Springs 
have  reelected  this  district  attorney  to  office.  The  issue  was 
clearly  between  those  who  desired  the  continuance  of  the 
town's  attraction  for  gamblers  and  those  who  wished  to  make 
it  morally  clean  and,  with  the  help  of  the  state,  develop  it 
into  a  great  health  center.  In  the  voting,  party  lines  were 
blotted  out.  The  voters  who  returned  the  district  attorney, 
the  New  York  Times  points  out  in  an  editorial,  are  blind  not 
only  to  moral  obligations  but  to  their  own  financial  interest: 

A  properly  conducted  resort  would  fill  the  town  with  guests 
in  spring  and  autumn,  possibly  also  in  the  brisk,  clear  winter 
that  comes  down  from  the  Adirondacks.  Instead  of  a  few  brief 
days  each  year  (the  racing  season),  the  village  would  enjoy 
steady  prosperity.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  possible,  however,  so 
long   as   the   present   regime   endures.     The    local   tone   will   be 
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established  by  race-track  folk  and  gamblers  and  the  motley  train 
they  bring  with  them.  The  fundamental  requisites  of  cures  such 
as  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  communities  in  Europe  are 
sobriety,  order  and  rational  enjoyment. 

More  successful  have  been  the  attacks  of  the  state  on 
gambling  in  roadhouses  and  private  residences  on  Long  Island. 
Justice  Scudder  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  other  day,  in  re- 
fusing clemency  to  two  aged  men  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  of  keeping  a  gaming  house,  placed  his  verdict  on 
grounds  both  lofty  and  full  of  common  sense.     He  said : 

The  court  is  mindful  of  the  respect  which  age  should  receive ; 
but  age  owes  a  duty  to  youth  and  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
failure  to  discharge  that  duty  invites  forfeiture  of  the  considera- 
tion which  all  right-thinking  persons  gladly  accord  to  age.     .     . 

The  defendants  have  always  understood  what  they  were  doing 
was  against  the  law.  For  years  in  this  county,  unmolested,  they 
have  run  a  costly  gambling  den.  Not  only  have  they  violated 
the  law,  but  by  the  immunity  they  knew  how  to  secure,  they  have 
tempted  others  to  engage  in  the  same  character-destroying  trade; 
and  these  have  corrupted  many  boys,  youths  and  young  men  of 
the  country  because  that  clientele  was  easy  to  reach.  From  craps 
to  cards,  from  cards  to  betting,  to  roulette,  then  on  the  down- 
ward path  to  any  and  every  evil — many  came  back,  others  never 
did.    This  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  stop  and  intend  to  stop. 

The  gambling  house  of  these  people  in  Nassau  county  was 
one  of  several  closed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  state  in  recent 
months.  The  judge  is  convinced  that  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  officers  of  the  state;  and  it  was  unwillingness  of 
the  defendants  in  this  particular  case  to  give  information  on 
their  relation  to  these  office  holders  which  determined  the 
court  to  inflict  upon  them  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law. 

In  late  September  the  inquiry  was  again  renewed  under 
Justice  Scudder. 

LABOR  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

APART  of  the  official  report  of  the  Seamen's  Conference 
held  at  Genoa  during  June  last  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations  has  reached  this  country.  The 
Genoa  conference  was  called  to  take  up  the  maritime  labor 
problems  which  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  First  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  held  at  Washington.  The  Wash- 
ington conference  limited  itself  to  chief  considerations,  and  it 
-did  not  plan  for  the  needs  of  particular  industries. 

At  Genoa  three  draft  conventions  were  adopted.  The  first 
of  these  fixed  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  children 
to  employment  at  sea.  The  commission  recommended  that 
"  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed 
or  work  in  vessels  of  any  kind  whether  publicly  or  privately 
owned  other  than  vessels  upon  which  only  members  of  the 
same  family  are  employed."  It  was  also  recommended  that 
no  seaman  under  eighteen  years  of  age  be  employed  as  a 
primer  or  stoker,  and  that  no  person  less  than  seventeen  years 
of  age  be  employed  on  the  night  watches  between  8  P.  M. 
and  6  a.  M.  The  second  convention  adopted  at  Genoa  looked 
to  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  finding  employment  for 
seamen.  This  followed  the  general  lines  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington. Free  public  employment  agencies  with  the  abolition 
of  "crimp"  and  other  such  private  agencies  are  the  basis  of  the 
plan.  The  employment  offices  to  be  established  would  be  open 
to  seamen  from  all  nations  subscribing  to  the  League  Covenant. 
The  general  convention  also  adopted  a  resolution  dealing  with 
unemployment  insurance.  The  draft  convention  provides  that 
in  case  of  loss  or  foundering  of  a  vessel,  seamen  shall  have  the 
right  to  an  indemnity  against  unemployment  resulting  from 
such  a  mishap.  This  indemnity  or  benefit  shall  be  equal  to 
the  rate  of  wages  at  which  the  seaman  was  engaged.  The 
conference  recommended  that  each  country  establish  an  ade- 
quate system  of  public  insurance  against  unemployment 
amongst  seamen.  The  conference  also  requested  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  at  Geneva  to  undertake  the  formula- 
tion of  an  international  code  of  seamen's  law.  The  question  of 
limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  the  fishing  industry  was  dealt 
with  by  a  recommendation  to  the  nations  that  legislation  be 
enacted  individually  after  consultation  with  organizations  of 
employers  and  workers  concerned. 


Forty-eight  governments  were  represented  at  the  Genoa 
conference.  Each  state  was  bound  within  a  year  to  submit 
the  draft  conventions  voted  by  the  conference  to  the  consider- 
ation of  their  legislative  bodies.  Governments  which  refused 
to  submit  the  conventions  to  their  parliaments  and  congresses 
would  undergo  the  risk  of  having  applied  against  them  the 
economic  penalties  set  up  in  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant. 
These  include  the  refusal  of  passports,  the  stoppage  of  goods, 
and  the  economic  blockade. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  maritime  conference  felt 
very  badly  about  the  refusal  of  the  delegates  from  other  coun- 
tries to  join  them  in  recommending  conventions  based  on  the 
American  Seaman's  act.  This  provides  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom  than  the  seamen  of  most  countries  enjoy.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  American  delegates  were,  of  course,  somewhat 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  country  was,  in  fact, 
the  only  great  power  not  officially  represented  at  Genoa. 

SETTLEMENTS  OVERSEAS 

THE  Hawaiian  Islands,  writes  Robert  A.  Woods,  of 
South  End  House,  Boston,  present  the  only  instance 
in  which  during  his  recent  trip  around  the  world  he 
found  a  people  satisfied  and  even  pleased  to  be  absorbed  into 
an  alien  governmental  system.  This,  he  says,  affords  a  specia 
opportunity  to  the  settlement  as  a  human  overture  which  is 
being  effectively  improved  in  Honolulu  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Rath  and  their  associates.  Other  instances,  showing  the 
spread  of  the  American  settlement  spirit  in  different  parts  oi 
the  world  and  indicating  both  the  need  and  the  desire  foi 
an  international  linking  together  of  settlement  houses,  are  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Woods  to  the  conference 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  which  an  unfor 
tunate  mischance  about  sailing  accommodations  prevented  hin 
from  attending  in  person. 

In  Manila  he  found  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
United  States  government  entirely  different.  The  settlemen' 
approach — involving  nothing  of  effort  toward  political  au 
thority — may  well  represent  a  most  vital  way  in  which  Amer 
ica,  whatever  the  changes  in  government,  can  continue  te 
make  her  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  Filipinos 
A  small  beginning  of  settlement  work  here  has  been  madi 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  Ii 
Japan,  Mr.  Woods  found  general  susceptibility  at  least  ti 
the  more  obvious  meanings  of  the  settlement.  Several  settle 
ments,  including  the  House  of  the  Friendly  Neighbor  ii 
Tokio  and  one  in  Kobe — "  amid  the  worst  slum  I  have  eve 
seen  " — are  already  in  existence.  In  several  beginnings,  : 
new  form  of  relationship  has  been  established  between  mis 
sionaries  and  progressive  Japanese  leaders.  But  many  mor 
Americans  are  needed  who  can  give  informed  and  skilled  per 
sonal  service,  apart  from  sectarianism,  toward  meeting  th 
social  situation.  Of  opportunities  in  China,  Mr.  Wood 
writes : 

The  broad  opportunity  for  what  the  settlement  represents,  with 
its  disinterested  readiness  to  confront  the  hardest  conditions  and 
not  expecting  returns,  becomes  almost  unlimited.  The  profound 
discouragement  in  the  minds  of  good  citizens,  with  regard  to  the 
national  government,  makes  them  all  the  more  prepared  and 
eager  for  what  may  be  done  to  meet  local  needs  and  problems. 
I  met  in  many  cases  on  the  part  of  business  and  professional  men 
an  almost  pathetic  readiness  to  accept  American  leadership  in 
such  matters  and  to  provide  substantial  support  and  cooperation. 

The  patriotic  movement  of  students,  in  China,  may  be  r<| 
lied  upon  for  intelligent  and  timely  service.  Peking  an  J 
Shanghai  were  found  on  the  eve  of  a  systematic  developmerl 
of  neighborhood  centers,  effectively  federated,  representathj 
of  all  points  of  view  and  acting  on  the  basis  of  careful  su  [ 
veys.  In  India,  Mr.  Woods  found  settlements  at  Bomb 
and  Calcutta  and,  arising  from  the  recognition  of  the  inevij 
able  oncoming  of  democracy  within  a  few  decades,  a  demarj 
by  thoughtful  persons  for  influences  to  prepare  the  depressej 
classes  for  the  role  which  they  are  certain  ere  long  to  fill. 
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In  the  Near  East,  Mr.  Woods  found  a  great  need  for  the 
kind  of  contributions  settlements  can  make,  but  as  yet  little 
realization  of  this  in  the  present  bewilderment  of  that  part 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Woods  suggests  that,  unable  to  accept  a 
political  mandate,  America  has  nevertheless  a  moral  mandate 
to  help  in  the  education  of  the  Near  East  which  it  cannot 
shake  off.  Mention  of  the  existing  settlements  in  Paris  and 
England  concludes  his  account.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
excellent  settlements  in  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Hamburg  and 
perhaps  other  cities  of  the  former  enemy  countries,  or  of  the 
settlement  in  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Woods  sums  up  his  findings 
thus: 

I  would  suggest  that  it  be  made  a  definite  branch  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  situation  in  Asia  as  it  relates  itself  to  possibilities  of  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  on  our  part,  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
persons  of  like  interests  to  our  own,  and  to  plan  ways  in  which 
resources  of  information  and  possibly  of  leadership  may  be  made 
available  for  promoting  the  spirit  of  the  settlement  throughout 
the  East.  I  am  confident  that  such  a  step  would  meet  with  in- 
stant appreciation  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  missionary 
forces  who  are  essentially  like-minded  with  us.      ... 

Such  a  section  of  the  national  federation  could  also  keep  us 
in  mutually  helpful  relations  with  the  English  settlements  which 
have  recently  expressed  themselves  as  earnestly  desiring  such 
cooperation,  and  with  the  two  settlements  in  Paris. 

SOUTHERN  WOMEN  UNIONISTS 

A  SIGNIFICANT  labor  conference  of  representatives  of 
southern  working  women  has  been  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Trade  Union  League  to  be  held  the 
week  of  November  15  at  Washington.  State,  city  and 
central  labor  organizations  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, have  been  invited  to  send  representative  women. 
This  is  to  be  the  first  interstate  conference  of  southern 
working  women  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  in  view 
of  the  political  enfranchisement  brought  about  by  the 
ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  The  purposes  of 
the  conference  as  stated  in  the  preliminary  announcements 
are:  to.  stimulate  the  organization  of  wage-earning  wom- 
en into  trade  unions;  to  enable  working  women,  through 
organization  and  collective  bargaining,  and  through  leg- 
islation, to  secure  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better 
conditions  of  all  kinds  for  themselves  and  other  wage-earners; 
to  secure  recognition  of  women's  right  to  equal  terms  and 
equal  opportunity  with  men  in  industry,  industrial  training, 
and  citizenship  in  general;  and  to  promote  understanding 
among  working  women  of  the  industrial  problems. 

A  POOL  OF   COMMUNITY  TALENT 

A  COMMUNITY  survey  for  talent  is  a  novel  undertak- 
ing reported  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  though  on  a  larger 
scale  something  of  the  kind  had  already  during  the  war 
been  attempted  by  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
State  Council  of  Defence,  and  perhaps  by  other  similar  bodies. 
The  Drake  Community  Service  Department,  of  Des  Moines, 
in  organizing  a  neighborhood  band,  had  stumbled  upon  expert 
musicians  with  experience  as  soloists  under  some  of  the 
country's  leading  bandmasters.  Five  of  the  first  thirty  appli- 
cants for  membership  in  the  band  proved  to  be  men  who  had 
previously  served  as  bandmasters.  This  unexpected  revelation 
of  talent  in  the  neighborhood  led  to  the  proposal  of  a  "  talent 
survey "  by  which  it  is  expected  that  many  persons  will  be 
found  who  have  both  skill  and  experience  in  entertaining  and 
instructing  the  public. 

More  than  a  dozen  agencies  interested  in  planning  leisure 
time  activities  for  different  neighborhoods  and  groups  of 
the  population,  on  July  21,  held  a  conference  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  formed  a  Recreational  Council.  It  was  found  that  the 
experience  of  one  organization  often  answered  the  questions  of 
another,  and  that  there  were  many  opportunities  for  team 
work  in  the  promotion  of  wholesome,  healthful  recreation  for 


GIOLITTI'S  SOLUTION 

i  i  J  THINK  the  historic  moments  through  which 
*■  we  are  passing  can  be  interpreted  in  one  way 
only,  and  that  is  that  a  radical  revision  of  the  rela- 
tions hitherto  existing  between  capital  and  labor  is  in- 
evitable. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  uphold  the  cri- 
terion that  in  a  great  industry  there  must  be  only  one 
head  in  command,  while  thousands  of  dependents 
must  obey  without  possessing  the  guarantee  of  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  head  himself. 

"  I  am  convinced  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  workers  to  contribute  toward  the  functioning 
of  a  firm  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  a  true  sense  of 
co-responsibility.  Once  this  idea  is  actuated  by  rais- 
ing the  function  of  the  workmen  they  will  be  placed 
in  conditions  which  will  enable  them  to  learn  and  to 
advance  and  to  better  their  conditions." 

THIS  extraordinarily  interesting  statement,  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  prime  minister  of  one  of  the 
great  powers,  was  made  by  Premier  Giolitti  at  the  in- 
dustrial conference  held  at  Milan  on  September  18. 
Then  it  was  that  the  representatives  of  the  workers 
and  of  Italian  employers  accepted  the  government's 
suggestion  that  a  mixed  technical  commission  with 
equal  representation  of  all  parties  interested  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  present  impasse.  The  prin- 
ciple of  agreement  seems  to  have  provided  for  the 
joint  control  of  the  metallurgical  factories.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  employers  informed  the  premier  that  they 
were  unable  to  accept  his  formula  for  reaching  a  set- 
tlement, but  that  they  would  submit  to  it.  Giolitti 
replied,  according  to  dispatches,  that  he  would  take 
full  responsibility  for  imposing  his  plan. 


all  the  city.  The  next  session  of  the  council  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  definite  proposal  to  establish  a  down- 
town community  center,  and  of  the  best  services  such  a  center 
might  render.  The  Public  Welfare  Bureau  acts  both  as  a 
financial  federation  and  as  a  coordinator  of  welfare  agencies. 
The  fifteen  members  of  its  board  consist  of  five  members  elected 
by  the  contributors,  five  members  elected  by  the  constituent 
organizations  and  five  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STANDARDS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

THE  minimum  standards  for  the  protection  of  children 
which  were  formulated  as  a  result  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Conference  held  by  the  Children's  Bureau  during  May, 
1919,  are  being  revised.  Committees  appointed  at  the  time 
the  original  conferences  were  held  have  been  at  work  and 
other  authorities  have  been  consulted.  At  the  present  time 
the  minimum  medical  standards  for  working  children  have 
been  freshly  considered  and  tentative  statements  have  been 
prepared. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  medicine,  sixteen  years  is  as 
previously  prescribed  as  the  minimum  age  for  the  entrance 
of  children  into  industry.  No  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
however,  it  is  stated,  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  unless 
health  and  development  are  normal.  In  order  to  determine 
this  thorough  physical  examinations  conducted  by  public 
medical  officers  should  be  made  of  the  children  before  permits 
to  work  are  issued.  When  the  child  changes  occupation 
another  examination  should  be  given  and  all  working  children 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  should  have  at  least  annual  physical 
examinations,  according  to  the  report. 

In  making  its  suggestions,  the  medical  committee  again 
calls  for  research  and  scientific  study  of  the  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  work  upon  the  physique  of  the  adolescent  child.  In 
general  the  standards  proposed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  are 
those  which  have  been  tested  out. 
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MOVING  DAY 

BLOODSHED  had  been  prophesied.  "Men  will  go 
hungry  through  the  streets  looking  for  work  and  see 
their  families  suffer,  pathetically  incapable  and  unde- 
sirous  of  attracting  attention  to  themselves.  But  an  eviction  in 
the  chilly  wind  of  October,  the  furniture  standing  on  the  side- 
walk and  no  place  to  move  it  to,  that  is  different.  Many  such 
evictions,  and  there  will  be  riot."  Luckily,  the  energy  of  the 
governor  and  the  common  sense  of  the  legislature  saved  New 
York  from  such  dire  happening  and  falsified  the  prediction. 
The  special  session  of  the  legislature  gave  very  little  time  to 
weed  the  grain  from  the  chaff  among  the  many  bills  and  sug- 
gestions sent  in  for  consideration.  Instead,  it  concentrated 
upon  the  emergency  created  by  the  service  of  no  less  than 
100,000  dispossess  notices  in  New  York  city. 

As  to  the  severity  of  the  present  housing  shortage  in  the 
metropolis,  estimates  differ  considerably;  but  a  study  of  figures 
given  out  by  the  Tenement  House  Department  would  give  the 
impression  that,  quality  of  accommodation  apart,  it  is  the 
absence  of  a  serviceable  margin  of  empty  dwellings  rather  than 
an  actual  shortage  that  has  rendered  the  situation  acute.  As 
one  well-known  housing  reformer  said,  "It  is  rather  like  a  fam- 
ily of  children  in  one  bed ;  they  are  all  right  as  long  as  they  keep 
quiet,  but  if  one  begins  to  move,  they  all  do,  and  those  at  the 
ends  fall  out."  Quality,  of  course,  does  matter;  and  there  is 
every  evidence  that  room  overcrowding  has  increased  and 
that  thousands  of  houses  are  occupied  and  yield  comparatively 
high  rentals  which,  but  for  the  shortage,  would  long  ago  have 
been  closed  and  demolished. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  legislature  rejected  several 
of  the  major  proposals  made  by  the  State  Reconstruction  Com- 
mission and  by  its  own  legislative  committee;  but  true  to  his 
announced  intention,  Governor  Smith  signed  all  the  emergency 
measures  submitted  to  him,  whatever  their  source.  The  most 
important  of  the  bills  passed  affect  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  and  represent  the  most  radical  revision  of  that 
relation  ever  attempted  in  this  country.  An  act  "to  amend  the 
code  of  civil  procedure  in  relation  to  summary  proceedings  to 
recover  the  possession  of  real  property  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  and  in  cities  in  a  county  adjoining  a  city  of  the  first  class 
for  default  in  the  payment  of  rent"  makes  it  .impossible  for 
a  landlord  to  evict  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent  if  that 
rent  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  tenant  was  liable  to  pay 
in  the  month  preceding  the  default  for  which  the  proceeding 
is  brought ;  the  tenant  being  entitled  to  show  cause  why  the 
rise  demanded  is  unreasonable.  Another  act  rescinds  a  pro- 
vision in  the  rent  law  which  establishes  a  25  per  cent  increase 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  action  as  presumably 
fair  and  instead  lays  the  onus  upon  the  landlord  of  proving  by 
means  of  documentary  evidence  that  the  rise  demanded  corre- 
sponds to  additional  expenditure.  A  third  act  holds  agents  as 
liable  as  the  landlords  themselves  for  the  giving  of  such  services 
as  are  stipulated  in  the  rent  contract.  This  measure  has  for 
its  principal  aim  the  protection  of  tenants  against  failure  of 
landlords  to  provide  heating  when  this  is  part  of  the  service 
undertaken.  All  summary  proceedings  against  .  tenants  are 
stopped  by  a  fourth  act  which,  by  reason  of  "a  public  em- 
ergency existing,"  makes  it  unlawful  to  recover  the  possession 
of  dwellings  unless  the  landlord  can  satisfy  the  court  that  the 
tenant  is  objectionable;  or  where  the  owner,  being  a  natural 
person  and  not  a  corporation,  seeks  to  recover  the  property  for 
occupation  as  a  dwelling  by  himself  and  his  family;  or  for 
demolition  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  building, 
plans  for  which  must  have  been  filed  and  approved ;  and  for 
other  equally  exceptional  purposes.  A  fifth  act  applies  similar 
provisions  to  applications  for  evictment  proceedings  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Whether  laws  as  drastic  as  these,  admittedly  passed  to 
meet  an  emergency,  can  remain  permanently  on  the  statute 
book  unamended,  is  doubted  by  some  of  those  who  have  given 
a  wider  consideration  to  its  probable  effects.  They  believe 
that  such  drastic  provisions,  practically  eliminating  the  prospect 
of  more  than  a  moderate  return  upon  capital  invested  in  house 


property,  while  contributing  nothing  to  make  such  investment 
more  secure,  will  act  against  other  efforts  of  the  state  govern- 
ment to  get  more  houses  built. 

To  aid  that  larger  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  the 
legislature  enacted  only  a  single  measure,  but  that  one  so 
radical  as  to  surprise  the  advocates  of  others  by  the  relative 
modesty  of  their  own  proposals.  Instead  of  merely  exempting 
mortgages  from  the  state  income  tax,  which  only  a  week  earlier 
was  defended  at  public  meetings  as  an  unprecedented  act,  made 
necessary  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  legislature  passed  a 
bill  empowering  city  authorities  to  exempt  all  buildings  here- 
after constructed  for  dwelling  purposes  from  local  taxation  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  While  this  act  is  not  mandatory,  little 
doubt  exists  that  New  York  city  will  avail  itself  of  the  permis- 
sion it  gives.  The  exemption  of  mortgages  from  income  tax 
had  been  opposed  at  various  hearings  by  economists  and  realty 
experts  who  demonstrated  that  it  would  bring  very  little  relief, 
if  any.  [See  the  Survey  for  September  15,  p.  699.]  The 
measure  passed  is  welcomed,  particularly  by  those  who  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  extension  of  power  to  the  city  government 
of  using  the  city's  sinking  funds  to  finance  housing  enterprise 
and  take  the  stand  that  the  widest  possible  concessions  to  the  , 
commercial  suppliers  of  homes  are  preferable  to  any  participa- 
tion  of  the  city  in  remunerative  undertakings. 

In  this  connection,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  one  con- 
spicuous absence  from  the  discussion,  in  the  legislative  cham- 
bers and  in  the  lobbies — which  as  usually  at  Albany  were 
thronged  with  representatives  of  every  conceivable  interest 
involved, — the  absence  of  an  organization  which  more  than  any 
other  has  for  generations  battled  for  the  right  of- municipalities 
to  supply  homes  for  citizens  when  private  enterprise  fails  to  do 
so — the  Socialist  Party.  In  every  modern  country  other  than 
the  United  States,  Socialists  have  successfully  sought  this 
practical  application  of  their  theory,  and  either  the  public 
provision  of  houses  or  that  of  capital  for  the  building  of  homes 
from  public  funds  in  each  has  become  a  commonplace.  In  New 
York  state,  where  the  action  of  the  assembly  deprived  three  of 
the  five  Socialist  members  of  their  seats,  though  they  were 
reelected  with  increased  majorities — the  other  two  subse- 
quently withdrew  in  protest — the  individualist  economic  prin- 
ciples usually  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  single  tax  have 
for  the  time  prevailed  over  the  principle  of  extended  public 
enterprise  which  in  this  connection  was  sponsored  not  only  by 
the  Socialists  but  by  Mayor  Hylan  and  a  large  section  of  the 
informed  public.  Advocates  of  the  single  tax  point  out  that 
in  the  exemption  of  new  homes  from  local  taxation  for  ten 
years,  the  state  of  New  York  has  taken  the  largest  advance 
step  in  the  direction  of  untaxing  improvements  that  has  been 
made  in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  But  not  only 
theorists  welcome  this  enactment.  Practical  real  estate  men 
and  others  believe  that  this  lifting  of  the  tax  burden  will  prove 
a  very  potent  stimulus  to  building  in  the  near  future,  other 
discouraging  features  of  the  present  situation  notwithstanding. 

Some  of  these  other  hindrances  to  home  building,  the  special 
session  of  the  legislature  tried  to  break  by  way  of  resolution. 
One  of  these  requests  the  housing  committee  of  the  legislature 
to  investigate  the  building  materials  industries  to  discover 
whether  there  is  or  has  been  illigal  profiteering;  another  asks 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
same  subject,  and  a  third  calls  upon  Congress,  after  such 
investigations,  to  provide  legislative  relief  in  this  matter,  while 
a  fourth  resolution  definitely  asks  for  priority  in  transportation 
for  building  materials,  next  after  that  of  foodstuffs  and  coal. 

One  aspect  of  the  permissive  tax  exemption  law  which  has 
as  yet  received  little  discussion  is  the  new  power  which  it  gives 
to  the  city  authority  to  improve  housing  standards  by  making 
such  exemption  conditional  upon  compliance  with  a  new  set 
of  regulations  drawn  up  to  meet  all  legitimate  sanitary  and 
safety  requirements.  While  the  tenement  house  law  has  led 
to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  type  of  apartment  house 
built  during  the  last  two  decades,  the  city  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
much  more  limited  powers  in  regard  to  other  types  of  dwelling 
houses. 
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A  Common  Platform 

WHAT  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  epoch-making 
gatherings  of  social  workers  was  the  conference 
of  some  two  hundred  officers,  executives,  and  sup- 
porters of  civic  and  charitable  agencies  called 
jointly  by  the  Committee  on  Coordination  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the  National  Information 
Bureau  in  Washington  last  week  to  discuss  the  coordination 
of  national  social  work. 

The  conference  was  a  departure  from  many  of  the  usual 
gatherings  of  social  workers,  particularly  those  at  which  co- 
operation and  coordination  have  been  the  reefs  around  which 
discussion  has  swirled.  It  was  marked  by  a  certain  freshness 
of  approach,  an  amazing  clarity  and  vigor  of  presentation,  a 
sparkling  discussion  from  the  floor  shot  through  with  sallies 
of  drollery,  and  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion.  With  the 
exception  of  some  difference  as  to  method,  there  was  such  gen- 
eral agreement  that  there  was  an  absolute,  insistent  demand 
or  coordination  that  the  conference  largely  resolved  itself  into 
ithering  of  the  experience  of  those  present  and  in  setting 
up  machinery  for  future  procedure.  It  is  significant  that  there 
pas  no  attempt  to  throttle  discussion  or  draw  forth  from 
le  magician's  box  a  complex,  preconceived,  involved  plan. 
Into  such  a  setting  the  speeches  of  Newton  D.  Baker,  secre- 
of  war,  and  president  of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
id  of  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  principal  speakers  at  the  afternoon  session, 
itted  with  an  almost  uncanny  directness. 
The  speech  of  Secretary  Baker,  who  discussed  Coordination 
-Its  Need  as  Related  to  the  Service  of  National  Agencies, 
/as  a  masterpiece  of  pure,  limpid  English  that  progressed  to 
climax  with  penetrating  logic.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
levoted  service  of  social  agencies  during  the  war  and  of  the 
sperience  of  the  War  Department  in  dealing  with  such 
jencies.  It  was  vital  for  the  Department  to  take  a  direct 
interest  in  these  agencies  since  the  country  was  profoundly 
disturbed  socially  and  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war  lay  community  and  social  sanitation. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  dealing  with  these  agencies  the  War 
Department  found  an  enormous  duplication.  Many  social  and 
civic  groups  under  the  laudable  impulse  of  service  developed 
functions  that  in  many  instances  they  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Thus  every  field  of 
social  endeavor  had  been  over-divided.  With  an  unusual  in- 
sight into  the  very  essence  of  social  pioneering  Secretary  Baker 
made  a  vigorous  plea  that  the  man  who  first  catches  the  vision 
should  have  his  hands  free,  first  the  dream  and  the  dreamer, 
and  then  the  realization  of  the  dream.  The  duty  of  the  social 
organization,  he  said,  is  to  exhibit  implications  of  new  move- 
ments pressing  them  forward  until  they  are  adopted  as  a 
function  of  government. 

America  demands  ultimately  efficiency  in  everything  to  which 
it  gives  its  faith  and  its  money  [he  said].  As  those  interested 
in  social  agencies  we  are  going  to  be  obliged  to  show  that  we  are 
well-intentioned,  but  taking  us  in  the  aggregate  we  do  relieve 
efficiently.     .     .     . 

The  theory  of  limited  objectives  is  a  fundamental  and  vital 
principle  in  efficient  action.  We  must  do  away  with  waste  mo- 
tion, and  as  social  problems  cease  to  be  local  and  become  national 
we  must  provide  such  agencies  as  will  prevent  inefficiency.  I 
trust  this  conference  will  realize  the  importance  of  creating  an 
agency  which  will  survey  the  field  of  activity  of  the  various 
agencies  which  assert  a  claim  to  national  recognition  so  that  they 
may  divide  their  functions  and  unite,  and  thus  get  the  strength 
which  comes  from  aggregate  and  union. 

Dr.  Vincent  developed  the  topic:   Coordination — Its  need 

viewed  by  the  public,  which  makes  the  work  of  national 

encies  possible.     The  public,  he  said,  had  stood  admirably 

le  flood  of  appeals,  drives  and  tag-days  until  the  Armistice, 

/hen  they  expected  it  to  stop.    Now  that  drives  had  become 

practically  continuous,   however,   it  had   become   the   fashion 

undersubscribe  instead  of  oversubscribing  them.     He  illus- 

rated  this  with  the  story  of  the  Jewish  woman  in  the  Bronx 


who  refused  to  pay  the  war  tax  at  the  "  movie  "  because  she 
thought  the  war  was  over.  He  said  that  he  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  health  agencies  of  the  country  would  be 
coordinated,  to  the  time  when  they  would  make  an  annual 
appeal  to  the  American  public  for  a  common  program. 

In  his  role  as  representing  the  public  Dr.  Vincent  stated 
further  that  the  public  has  ultimate  control  of  the  situation, 
that  the  problem  from  its  standpoint  is  a  serious  one,  and  that 
it  is  not  too  early  for  the  social  agencies  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  with  great  care  the  best  way  in  which  to  retain 
and  increase  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  public  sup- 
port. He  predicted  that  the  public  would  not  fail  to  heed  the 
appeals  of  those  social  agencies  that  were  under  wise  control 
and  that  were  organized  for  a  cause. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  since  when  this  idea  of  the  co- 
ordination of  social  agencies  would  have  brought  an  instan- 
taneous clash  of  opinion,  with  charges  that  an  autocratic  super- 
organization  was  being  foisted  upon  the  agencies  of  the 
country.  There  was  here,  to  be  sure,  a  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  coordination  of  agencies  in  a  financial  federation  and 
in  a  council.  Mary  E.  Richmond  stressed  this  distinction,  as 
did  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  stating  that  the  drive  is  doomed  in  this 
country,  but  that  coordination  is  not,  unless  it  is  tied  up  with 
financial  federation,  and  that  when  all  the  financial  eggs  are 
placed  in  one  basket  an  autocracy  results. 

Delegates  were  called  upon  to  outline  experiments  at  co- 
operation with  which  they  were  familiar.  Fred  C.  Croxton, 
director  of  the  Ohio  Institute  of  Public  Efficiency,  outlined 
the  plan  which  had  been  effective  in  bringing  the  social  or- 
ganizations of  Ohio  together.  Dr.  Richard  Bolt  explained 
the  recent  coordination  in  the  field  of  child  health,  resulting 
in  the  bringing  together  of  five  agencies  into  a  council  to  be 
called  the  American  Council  for  Coordinating  Child  Health 
Activities,  and  the  hiring  of  a  director  for  the  joint  organi- 
zation. 

After  a  vigorous  debate,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions presented  by  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  the  chair- 
man, was  adopted.  This  report  called  for  the  establishment 
of  continuing  conferences  between  national  social  agencies  to 
report  and  study  their  activities  and  services  with  a  view  to 
cooperation.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Infor- 
mation Bureau  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  such  con- 
sultation and  to  submit  it  to  the  agencies  within  four  months. 
National  social  organizations  were  also  urged  to  keep  the  bu- 
reau informed  of  all  the  places  in  which  they  work,  and  to 
report  in  some  detail  their  activity  in  places  where  they  main- 
tain offices. 

Preceding  the  conference  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  was  held,  at  which  delegates  repre- 
senting some  fifty  national  social,  civic  and  philanthropic  agen- 
cies which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  bureau  were  present. 
Barry  C.  Smith,  director  of  the  bureau,  outlined  its  growth 
over  a  period  of  two  years  from  a  contributor's  agency  "  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  complete  and  accurate  information  con- 
cerning war  relief  organizations  "  to  meeting  the  "  demand 
for  a  center  of  accurate  information  concerning  the  hundreds 
of  national  or  interstate,  i.  e.,  non-local  solicitations  for  civic 
and  charitable  purposes  .  .  ."  and  to  afford  a  means 
"whereby  executives  and  other  workers  could  get  together 
for  comparison  of  their  respective  programs,  the  adoption  of 
common  administrative  standards,  the  promotion  of  coordina- 
tion." Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  bureau  had  investigated 
1,243  money-raising  organizations  and  had  issued  2,580  re- 
ports about  them  to  individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  community  chests  and  other  inquirers. 

Lawson  Purdy,  tax  expert  and  director  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  New  York,  spoke  on  the  need  and  value 
of  the  budget  system  for  national  social  agencies.  He  plead 
for  an  interpretation  of  such  budgets  in  units  of  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  in  an  unmeaning  record  of  income  and  dis- 
bursements. He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  expert  so 
engrossed  with  details  that  he  fails  to  visualize  for  the  public 
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the  essential  facts  of  the  work,  that  he  fails  to  show  how  the 
particular  organization  is  endeavoring  to  meet  a  human  need, 
that  he  fails  to  make  the  budget  tell  the  truth  in  graphic  terms 
of  human  achievement.  Expenditures,  he  said,  must  be  ex- 
plained in  simple  terms  and  in  the  ordinary  vernacular  so  that 
the  public — the  man  in  the  street — can  translate  those  expendi- 
tures into  pictures  of  human  life.       Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

The  White  Terror 

KAROLY  HUSZAR,  late  premier  of  Hungary,  whose 
version  of  the  events  which  incurred  the  above  by-name 
was  given  in  an  interview  with  the  writer  [see  the 
Survey  for  August  2],  has  since  left  this  country.  Many 
of  his  arguments  in  defence  of  the  actions  of  his  own  and  of 
the  present  government  have  been  challenged  as  unsound  by 
those  in  this  country  who  have  sources  of  first  hand  in- 
formation, and  several  of  his  statements  of  fact  have  been 
disproved  by  reference  to  official  records.  It  may  be  true,  say 
his  accusers,  that  he  has  gone  to  Kecskemet  with  the  alleged 
purpose  of  quelling  anti-Jewish  riots  and  he  may  have  pre- 
tended to  take  other  steps  to  stem  the  tide  of  mob  violence, 
but  he  stands  self-condemned  by  his  failure  to  answer  to  the 
question  why  he  did  not  resign  from  a  government  that  failed 
to  punish  the  crimes  committed  by  its  own  officers  even  to  the 
extent  of  dismissing  the  guilty  from  army  service.  A  con- 
fessed pacifist  now,  they  say,  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
fateful  days  of  the  summer  of  1914,  to  applaud  the  declaration 
of  war  on  Serbia;  while  speaking  sympathetically  now  of  the 
suffering  of  Jews  in  his  country,  he  was  a  leader  of  anti- 
semitism  years  before  the  war,  in  fact,  long  before  that  cause 
was  a  popular  one  and  while  Jews  yet  enjoyed  a  considerable 
political  power.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Friedrich  cabinet 
whach  came  into  power  by  arming  hooligans  to  bait  Jews. 
After  the  murder  of  Somogyi,  Mr.  Huszar  declared  that  he 
would  resign  if  the  perpetrators  were  not  apprehended  and 
punished;  but  in  spite  of  a  strong  report  of  his  own  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  (reprinted  in  the  Black  Book  published  by 
the  organ  of  bourgeois  refugees  in  Vienna)  nothing  further 
happened,  and  he  did  not  resign  until  he  was  forced  to  do  so 
by  exigencies  of  party  politics.  The  ostensive  principal  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Huszar's  visit  to  America,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  that  of  enlisting  financial  aid  to  repatriate  some  150,000 
Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  awaiting  transportation  in 
Siberia.  The  probable  number  of  such  prisoners,  quoted  by 
Eugene  S.  Bagger,  a  well  known  student  of  Hungarian 
affairs,  several  of  whose  statements  in  the  Nation  Mr.  Huszar 
has  branded  as  untrue,  was  5,000;  and  while  no  one  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  an  exact  figure  at 
the  present  time,  the  opinion  prevails  that  Mr.  Huszar's 
estimate  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Moreover  the  argument  is 
advanced  that  the  Hungarian  government  is  spending  un- 
counted millions  on  military  preparations;  and  that  funds 
raised  in  this  country  for  repatriation  would,  even  if  properly 
applied,  release  further  sums  for  the  purposes  of  Hungarian 
militarism. 

Other  statements  made  by  Mr.  Huszar  in  the  interview 
given  are  contradicted  by  a  mass  of  newspaper  reports  and 
correspondence  received  from  Hungary  in  the  last  few 
months.  He  said  the  anti-semitic  movement  had  been 
strengthened  "  when  Rumanian  military  leaders,  anxious  to 
make  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  for 
continued  occupation  of  Budapest,  deliberately  fomented  dis- 
order." Hungarian  Jews  looked  upon  the  Rumanian  army 
of  occupation  rather  as  protectors.  One  incident  is  related  in 
particular,  which  would  seem  to  give  color  to  that  statement. 
Nearly  three  hundred  persons  were  killed  in  a  progrom  at 
Mako,  a  few  days  after  the  Rumanian  forces  had  been  with- 
drawn. The  Rumanians  came  back  to  pum'sh  the  Hun- 
garian perpetrators  of  the  crime;  and  Hungarian  Jews  sent 
a  memorial  to  the  Supreme  Council  asking  for  a  return  of  the 
Rumanian  army  of  occupation  to  defend  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty. 

Of   the  present  assembly,   Mr.   Huszar  said   that   it   was 


"  genuinely  representative  "  and  "  in  general  complexion  demo- 
cratic and  progressive."  According  to  Mr.  Bagger  there  are 
now  only  three  or  four  Jewish  delegates  in  the  Hungarian 
lower  house  where  before  the  war  there  used  to  be  scores. 
The  "  progressive  "  character  of  the  present  legislature,  he 
says,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  restoration  of  flogging  as  a 
form  of  punishment  and  by  a  resolution  adopted  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  an  overwhelming  majority,  embodying  proposals  for 
the  most  extreme  anti-Jewish  measures  ever  submitted  since 
the  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain;  cancelling  the  recognition 
of  the  Jewish  religion  on  the  same  basis  of  political  right  as 
that  of  other  religions,  disenfranchizing  all  Jews,  expelling 
from  the  country  all  Jewish  citizens  immigrated  since  1914, 
excluding  all  Jews  or  baptized  Jews  from  commissions  in  the 
army  and  from  public  offices,  as  well  as  academic  and  editorial 
positions  and  theatrical  managerships,  reducing  to  a  fixed  per- 
centage the  admission  of  Jews  to  colleges  and  high  schools, 
licensing  Jews  for  trade  (also  with  the  aim  of  reducing  their 
number).  Among  those  who  voted  against  this  bill  were  one 
or  two  Jewish  delegates,  two  or  three  agrarian  members, 
Counts  Andrassy  and  Apponyi,  and  one  Catholic  prelate, 
Father  Giesswein  (an  old-time  pacifist)  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  resolution  was  strongly  commended  by  members  of  the 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Bagger  also  takes  exception  to  the  late  premier's  asser- 
tion that  "  95  per  cent  of  the  Social  Democrats,  while  they 
adhere  in  principle  to  republicanism,  have  publicly  declared 
that  they  will  not  seek  to  overthrow  by  force  a  royal  govern- 
ment should  the  people  by  a  referendum  decide  upon  it." 
This  statement,  he  says,  would  be  misleading  even  if  it  were 
true,  because  it  neglects  to  point  out  that  the  numbers  of  social 
democrats  and  of  other  groups  of  radicals  have  been  decimated 
by  the  ruthlessness  of  the  counter-revolution ;  and  that  there 
is  no  effective  republican  vote  today  because  republicans  are 
either  murdered  or  in  exile  in  Vienna;  a  few  are  bribed  by 
public  offices  and  other  emoluments,  or  (the  largest  number) 
cowed  by  the  flogging  and  jailing  of  candidates  and  by  other 
forms  of  persecution  to  such  a  degree  that  they  abstained  from 
voting  for  the  national  assembly.  Nor  is  it  true,  he  says,  that 
anti-semitic  as  well  as  socialist  or  liberal  articles  are  censored 
in  the  press  of  Hungary.  Reference  to  the  papers  which  reach 
this  country  show  that  the  censorship  in  practice  is  entirely 
onesided ;  even  moderate  conservative  opinion  cannot  freely 
be  expressed. 

Two  rumors  are  current  concerning  Mr.  Huszar's  prema- 
ture departure  from  the  United  States  which  are  not  con- 
tradictory; one  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Department  hinted 
to  him  that  his  presence  was  not  desired,  the  other  that  Mr. 
Huszar  completely  failed  in  securing  the  ear,  much  less  the 
sympathy  for  the  present  regime,  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Hungarian  descent.  It  is  significant  that  not  a  single 
resolution  welcoming  the  ex-premier  to  this  country  was 
passed  by  any  body  of  Hungarian  workers,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  numerous  resolutions  were  passed  by  such  bodies  asking 
for  his  expulsion. 

Unable,  at  the  time,  to  produce  firsthand  evidence  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  Hungary  from  sources  in  which  readers 
of  the  Survey  would  have  confidence,  the  views  and  state- 
ments of  the  ex-premier  were  given  in  the  original  article  for 
what  they  were  worth.  A  few  days  ago,  Prof.  Herbert 
Adolphus  Miller,  of  Oberlin,  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Budapest,  brought  news  of  the  reality  of  the  White  Terror. 
It  is  not  in  evidence  to  the  casual  visitor,  he  says,  but  a  little 
inquiry  shows  it  to  be  a  fact.  His  talks  with  many  people 
who  cannot  by  any  means  be  called  radicals  indicate  that  the 
kind  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  present  regime  which,  in  the 
previous  article  was  called  "  neutral  "  was  not  such  but  must 
have  sprung  from  interested  motives.  Conditions  which  Mr. 
Huszar  tried  to  explain  by  the  acuteness  and  complexity  of 
group  feeling  brought  about  by  war  and  revolution — especially 
the  alleged  spontaneous  outburst  of  mob  antagonism  to  Jews — 
are  actually  fostered  by  officers  of  the  army  and  by  the  land- 
owning "  gentry  "  to  whose  political  power  any  democratized 
government  would  spell  destruction.  B.  L. 
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Labor  and  Cooperation 

By  JVilliam  L.  Chenery 


COOPERATION  is  the  livest  ghost  in  America. 
It  has  been  buried  many  times.  Its  funeral  sermon 
has  been  preached  and  more  than  once  its  estate  has 
been  probated.  Just  now,  however,  it  is  going 
through  a  renaissance.  Trade  unionists  and  farmers  are 
starting  cooperative  ventures  with  glad  and  valiant  enthu- 
siasm. They  seem  not  to  know  that  the  economic  history  of 
this  land  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  past  hopes.  Or  perhaps 
on  the  other  hand  they  do  remember  the  aspirations  and  the 
brave  struggles  and  the  tragic  losses  which  gave  character  to 
the  labor  movement  of  other  generations.  It  may  be  because 
they  know  so  well  the  disappointments  of  the  eighteen  forties, 
of  the  sixties,  the  seventies  and  the  eighties  that  something 
more  enduring  is  being  built  now.  However  that  may  be, 
certain  is  it  that  the  rebirth  of  cooperation  during  the  last 
few  years  and  most  of  all  during  the  last  few  months  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  manifestations  in  American  history. 

There  are  said  to  be  between  3,000  and  4,000  cooperative 
consumers'  stores  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  owned  by  trade  unionists  and  by 
farmers.  Consumers'  cooperation  has  probably  never  reached 
so  high  a  level  at  any  previous  time  in  this  country.  Co- 
operative banking  has  advanced  by  bounds.  Large  numbers 
of  small  credit  unions  seem  to  be  firmly  entrenched  while  ambi- 
tious plans  for  state  and  national  banks  have  been  carefully 
laid. 

Producers'  cooperation  has  been  advanced.  Among  trade 
unionists  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  are  being  made, 
while  among  farmers  large  and  wealthy  associations  seem  to 
be  thoroughly  established.  In  numbers  of  organizations,  in 
volume  of  business  and  most  of  all  in  centralized  and  critically 
self-conscious  effort  cooperation  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  it 
has  ever  before  reached  in  the  United  States.  The  successful 
stores  are  moreover  chiefly  those  which  are  the  property  of 
trade  unionists.  Dr.  J.  P.  Warbasse,  president  of  the  Coop- 
erative League  of  America,  states  that  a  recent  examination 
of  most  of  the  consumers'  undertakings  listed  by  the  league 
showed  them  to  be  overwhelmingly  laborite  in  their  member- 
ship. 

Members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  back- 
ing the  present  revival  of  cooperation.  One  of  the  dominant 
A.  F.  of  L.  unions,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  largest  groups  of  stores  in  the 
United  States.  Outside  organizations  such  as  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods have  shown  as  much  zeal  as  the  mine  workers.  Rad- 
ical and  conservative  alike  are  giving  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment. Cooperation  furthermore  has  for  the  first  time  brought 
organized  labor  and  associated  farmers  together  in  an  under- 
taking which  rests  on  something  more  solid  than  emotion  or 
opinion.  Often  enough  in  this  country  farmers  and  artisans 
have  deemed  their  interests  to  be  clashing  and  have  acted  in 
that  belief.  Now  both  groups  have  discovered  a  practical 
interest  which  may  bind  them  as  firmly  as  the  desire  for  pro- 
tection bound  the  manufacturers  of  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  That,  too,  distinguishes  the  present  move- 
ment. 

Nothing  less  than  the  national  machinery  of  a  federal  cen- 
sus would  suffice  to  enumerate  all  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tions which  are  now  operating.  It  is  not  even  safe  to  list  all 
the  national  trade  unions  whose  memberships  have  plunged 


into  the  movement.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  indicate  the 
broad  lines  along  which  activity  is  proceeding.  These  serve 
to  put  the  present  situation  in  perspective.  Cooperation,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  is,  now  as  ever,  both  an  economic  creed  and  a 
general  reaction  to  high  prices.  The  enormous  growth  of  the 
movement  during  the  recent  past  is  in  a  way  the  response  of 
long  suffering  consumers  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  Coopera- 
tion seems  to  offer  an  immediate  way  out.  Consequently  ten3 
of  thousands  of  people  adopt  it.  Some  of  these  are  merely 
bargain  hunters.  Strict  cooperators  look  with  disdain  upon 
such  grovelers.  They,  however,  also  have  their  place.  Pri- 
vate commercial  ventures  as  sound  financially  as  some  famous 
mail-order  houses  got  their  real  start  in  catering  to  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  bargains.     Cooperation  may  do  as  well. 

The  mark  which  differentiates  the  present  cooperative  de- 
velopment from  earlier  movements  is  to  be  found  in  national 
organization  and  in  the  federation  of  groups  of  societies  into 
wholesale  organizations.  Some  of  these  listed  by  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  are:  Cooperative  Wholesale  Company,  236 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco;  Cooperative  Central  Ex- 
change, Superior,  Wisconsin;  Central  States  Cooperative  So- 
ciety, 203  Converse  avenue,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois;  New 
England  Cooperative  Wholesale  Association,  86  Leverett 
street,  Boston. 

The  Pacific  Cooperative  League,  which  acts  through  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Company  of  San  Francisco,  was 
organized  in  1913.  It,  however,  took  over  the  work  of  a 
previous  association  which  had  had  eighteen  years'  experience. 
Many  of  the  Pacific  Coast  stores  are  members  of  the  district 
wholesale  company.  Most  of  its  affiliated  stores  were  organ- 
ized as  branches.  The  Cooperative  Central  Exchange  of 
Superior,  Wis.,  is  a  Finnish  organization.  Forty-nine 
societies  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  about  5,000,  own  the  Superior  Whole- 
sale.    Eighty  additional  organizations  purchase  through  it. 

The  Central  States  Wholesale  Cooperative  Society  has 
sixty  stores  in  Illinois.  This  wholesale  is  the  result  of  the 
cooperative  movement  among  the  Illinois  miners,  although 
its  present  membership  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  group 
of  workers.  For  a  number  of  years,  in  fact,  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor  has  been  energetically  preaching  cooper- 
ation. 

Besides  these  wholesales  there  are  groups  of  societies  in 
nearly  every  state.  In  eastern  Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia 
and  western  Pennsylvania  is  a  strong  expression  of  the  coop- 
erative movement  among  the  locals  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Scattered  societies  are  found  in  every 
state.  Pennsylvania  has  two  hundred  societies,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  each  have  two  hundred  societies,  while  Kansa- 
has  five  hundred. 

In  places,  individual  cooperative  stores  are  discriminated 
against  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  Some  authorities  re- 
gard this  discrimination  as  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability, 
since  it  stimulates  interest  in  the  store.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  few  retail  cooperatives  experience  difficulty 
in  obtaining  their  stocks.  Boards  of  trade  and  independent 
retailers  attempt  to  persuade  private  wholesale  concerns  to 
discriminate  against  consumers'  cooperative  stores;  but  thus 
far  the  stores  continue  to  get  goods. 

While  the  most  common  expression  of  distributive  coopera- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  the  store  selling  groceries,  still 
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there  are  hundreds  of  dry  goods,  shoe,  hardware,  clothing  and 
drug  stores.  There  are  also  many  cooperative  bakeries,  laun- 
dries, restaurants,  boarding  houses,  coal  yards,  printing  plants, 
and  recreational  centers.  Cooperative  house  building  associa- 
tions have  been  particularly  successful. 

The  most  serious  cause  of  failures  among  cooperative  ven- 
tures has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  methods  which  under 
any  s)stem  would  result  in  bankruptcy.  Poor  bookkeeping 
and  a  worse  application  of  cooperative  principles,  according 
to  the  Cooperative  League  of  America,  have  explained  numer- 
ous failures.  The  league  and  the  wholesale  societies  have 
educational  and  organization  departments.  Some  of  the 
wholesales  install  systems  of  bookkeeping,  audit  the  books  of 
their  members,  and  some  insist  on  a  strict  enforcement  of 
Rochdale  principles,  essential  to  cooperative  success.  Because 
of  this  national  organization,  with  education  and  with  inspec- 
tion, the  present  move  appears  to  be  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
its  predecessors.  Previously  cooperative  undertakings  have 
often  been  started  without  any  reference  to  the  experience  of 
other  groups.  Failures  have  in  consequence  been  numerous. 
Successes  have  been  attained  chiefly  when  some  one  of  the 
members  had  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  well  managed 
cooperative  stores.  Thus  in  times  past  an  English  or  a  Scotch 
immigrant  who  was  familiar  with  cooperation  in  Britain 
would  be  the  nucleus  around  which  a  sound  organization  was 
reared.  But  there  were  not  enough  such  immigrants  to  guide 
the  isolated  experiments.  The  Cooperative  League  happily 
now  renders  this  service. 

Cooperative  stores,  although  furthered  by  various  trade 
unions,  do  not  follow  strictly  labor  lines.  Still  some  of  the 
unions  have  gone  further.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  in  certain  districts  been  pioneers.  Their  stores 
have  been  the  centers  around  which  the  movement  grew. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  present  developments  are,  how- 
ever, those  of  the  railroad  unions.  Among  the  railroad  work- 
ers the  activity  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
is  outstanding.  In  191 5  the  engineers  began  to  consider 
cooperation.  At  the  present  time  they  are  engaged  in  organ- 
izing a  cooperative  national  bank  in  Cleveland.  A  building 
has  been  bought  and  a  charter  obtained.  The  capital  of  the 
bank  is  fixed  at  $1,000,000,  with  an  additional  $100,000  paid 
in  as  surplus.  This  bank  will  maintain  commercial,  savings 
and  trust  departments.  The  ownership  of  the  bank  stock 
will  be  limited  to  members  of  the  brotherhood,  but,  like  other 
cooperative  undertakings,  it  will  also  open  its  facilities  to  the 
public.  The  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  will  accordingly 
be  limited  and  the  earnings  in  excess  of  these  limited  divi- 
dends will  be  distributed  along  cooperative  lines.  This  bank 
is  more  a  trade  union  enterprise  than  a  cooperative  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  national  bank  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  is  attempting  to  organize  credit  unions. 
These  are  analogous  to  local  cooperative  consumers'  stores. 
Members  buy  shares,  usually  $10  par  value,  and  deposit  their 
savings  with  the  society.  Loans  are  made  to  members  on 
personal  credit  and  dividends  are  paid  upon  deposits.  In 
1910,  it  is  stated,  approximately  65,000  of  these  credit  unions 
had  been  organized  in  Europe.  Their  annual  turnover  was 
said  to  be  seven  billion  dollars. 

In  1909  Massachusetts  enacted  a  statute  making  possible 
the  establishment  of  these  "  people's  banks."  Subsequently 
Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  have 
passed  such  laws.  The  development  of  these  banks  in  Boston 
was  contemporaneous  with  a  marked  decline  \r  the  loan  shark 
business,  according  to  W.  F.  McCaleb,  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  People's  Banks.  This  shows  how  real  a  service 
they  may  render. 


The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  like  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  are  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  credit  unions  as  well  as  other  forms  of  cooperation. 
The  clothing  makers  also  have  plans  for  a  large  central  bank, 
for  stores,  and  already  have  quietly  established  a  cooperative 
clothing  factory  in  New  York.  This  is  now  limited  to  a 
"  made-to-measure "  trade.  The  clothing  makers,  the  rail- 
road unions,  the  mine  workers  and  other  trade  unionists 
joined  with  certain  farmers'  societies  last  February  in  hold- 
ing the  Ail-American  Farmer-Labor  Cooperative  Congress 
at  Chicago.  [See  the  Survey,  February  21,  1920.]  Out  of 
this  meeting  grew  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Credit,  of 
which  Frederic  C.  Howe  is  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Howe  has  been  especially  engaged  since  the  holding 
of  the  congress  in  developing  the  national  bank  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  important  result  of  the  farmer-labor  meeting  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen  in  the  focussing  of  the  energies  of  these  two 
great  groups.  Farmers  have  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
established  powerful  cooperative  societies.     Mr.  Howe  says:. 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  own  and  operate  2,000  cooperative 
producers'  societies.  They  own  718  cheese  factories,  380  cream- 
eries, 437  telephone  companies,  214  insurance  societies,  ISO  live 
stock  shipping  societies,  4  packing  plants,  2  laundries  and  7  fruit 
exchanges.  The  farmers  of  Minnesota  own  and  operate  2,950 
cooperative  societies  including  643  creameries,  360  elevators,  400 
live  stock  shipping  societies,  52  cheese  factories,  102  stores,  950 
telephone  companies,  59  fire  insurance  and  290  other  societies. 
They  did  a  business  in  1917  of  $118,710,000.  The  farmers  of 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  California,  Washington  and 
other  states  have  organized  thousands  of  other  cooperative  so- 
cieties and  do  a  business  running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
annually. 

Like  the  labor  cooperative  consumers'  societies,  these  forces 
are  now  being  unified.  At  the  present  time,  taking  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  they  carry  on  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  volume  of  business.  Yet  they  mark  a  growth  which  may 
in  time  have  tremendous  significance  in  the  economic  charac- 
ter of  this  country.  They  are  assuredly  among  the  most 
potent  of  the  democratic  influences  at  work  in  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  development.  What  they  will  ultimately 
signify  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  A  hundred  years  ago  coopera- 
tion of  a  sort  was  an  important  feature  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country.  At  various  times  since  then  coopera- 
tion, on  the  Rochdale  plan  and  on  other  lines,  has  seemed  to 
obtain  a  powerful  footing.  Once  the  dominant  labor  federa- 
tion of  the  country  definitely  gave  up  trade  union  methods  in 
favor  of  cooperation.  But  the  season  was  not  ripe.  One  by 
one  the  plans  lost  importance.  But  never  before  has  the 
interest  in  cooperation  been  so  widespread  nor  the  develop- 
ment apparently  so  sound. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Warbasse  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  present  ventures  are  built  on  sand.  Some,  he  states,  call 
themselves  cooperative  when  actually  they  are  merely  old- 
line  private  business  or  individual  philanthropy.  Success,  in 
his  reckoning,  is  possible  only  when  the  strict  methods  tested 
by  cooperators  in  many  countries  are  efficiently  put  into  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  he  urges  that  a  mere  desire  to  effect  an 
immediate  and  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  is  not  a 
sufficient  basis  for  successful  cooperation.  A  consumers'  store 
alone  can  save  only  the  small  retailer's  profits,  and  these  are 
not  always  large.  A  wholesale  society  can  effect  further  sav- 
ings, it  is  true,  and  cooperative  manufacturing  can  do  more, 
but  the  road  to  such  economies  is  toilsome.  Often  it  is  not 
traversed  unless  there  is  present  a  democratic  interest  in 
building  a  human  society  whose  motive  is  service  and  not 
profit-taking.  Among  some  of  the  trade  unions  that  generous 
motive  is  at  work.  It  is  the  most  important  safeguard  for 
the  future. 


"For  Their  Principles" 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Conscientious  Objectors 
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OF  ALL  the  nations  involved  in  the  Great  War 
America  suffered  the  least.  Of  all  the  peoples  who 
entered  the  Great  War,  Americans  were  most  in- 
clined to  boast  about  freedom  of  conscience.  Yet  our 
nation  is  the  only  one  which  still  holds  in  prison  men  whose 
sole  offense  was  their  refusal  on  conscientious  ground  to  take 
active  part  in  the  Great  War.  Men  to  whom  I  refer  are 
often  called  "  slackers  "  but  they  are  not  to  be  numbered  with 
the  171,000  draft  evaders  whom  the  War  Department  is  still 
trying  to  "  round  up."  Rather  they  are  men  who  stood  for 
their  principles  with  the  same  quiet  courage  which  the  finest 
of  their  brothers  showed  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  They 
did  not  run  away,  but  they  steadfastly  refused  to  render  to 
Caesar  what  they  felt  did  not  belong 
to  him  and  they  have  paid  the  price. 
On  August  27,  as  I  write,  nearly  two 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
there  are  in  all  36  such  men,  32  at  the 
internment  camp,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah, 
and  one  each  in  Fort  Leavenworth 
Penitentiary,  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
Disciplinary  Barracks  (military 
prison),  and  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
at  Alcatraz  Island.  The  remaining  ob- 
jector, Benjamin  Salmon,  is  in  St. 
Elizabeth  Hospital,  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  he  is  held  for  examination 
as  to  his  sanity. .  Mr.  Salmon,  who 
was  confined  at  Fort  Douglas,  began  a 
hunger  strike  on  July  13,  and  was 
finally  transferred  to  the  Washington 
institution.  He  himself  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  religious  objector.  He  is  con- 
fined with  the  criminal  insane,  and  is 
mechanically  fed  to  keep  him  alive.  He 
does  not  resist  the  feeding  because  such  resistance  would  be 
contrary  to  his  philosophy.  He  believes,  however,  that  the 
indefinite  continuance  of  mechanical  feeding  means  death. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Salmon's  case,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly dramatic  to  be  said  about  the  conditions  under  which 
the  objectors  are  imprisoned.  Conditions  are  bad  for  the  ob- 
jectors as  they  are  for  all  prisoners  in  the  particular  institu- 
tions in  which  these  men  are  confined.  The  military  bar- 
racks at  Fort  Leavenworth  are  again  under  the  rule 
of  "  iron  discipline."  Such  concessions  as  had  been  made 
after  the  famous  strike  (recorded  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane 
iri  the  Survey  for  February  15,  1919),  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. The  Federal  penitentiary  is  as  bad,  or  worse,  than 
the  military  prison.  Fort  Alcatraz  is  better  run,  on  the  whole, 
than  Fort  Leavenworth  —  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  torture  of  the  Hofer  brothers  and  the  place 
where  men  were  at  one  time  confined  in  cages.  At  Fort  Doug- 
las conditions  are  as  good  as  circumstances  permit  and  the  of- 
ficers in  charge  have  done  as  well  as  possible.  The  men  are 
confined  within  a  barbed  wire  stockade.  They  do  their  own 
work  under  their  own  cooperative  organization.  And  they  are 
allowed  considerable  liberty  in  the  matter  of  games,  amateur 
theatricals  and  the  like.  Nevertheless,  the  long  and  irksome 
confinement  is  telling  upon  the  men.     The  executive  officer, 


ARDBOILED" 
{Frank  H.)  Smith, 
convicted  of  extreme 
cruelty  to  military  prisoners  and 
to  accused  soldiers  in  his  custody 
while  an  army  lieutenant  in 
France,  has  been  released,  ac- 
cording to  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Smith  had  been  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months.  After  serving 
less  than  ten  months  in  the  fed- 
eral prison  and  four  additional 
months  on  parole,  he  received  his 
formal  discharge  from  the  War 
Department  on  July  28. 


Captain  Walters,  a  man  of  unusual  quality,  has  recently  sent 
the  men  on  a  hike  to  improve  their  physical  condition. 

These  thirty-six  are  all  that  are  left  out  of  500  objectors 
originally  imprisoned.  If  the  War  Department  were  asked 
to  explain  why  these  particular  men  should  be  in  jail  when 
others  are  free,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  a  clear  answer.  We 
have  sometimes  been  told  by  officials  that  these  men  now  con- 
fined are  political  objectors,  and  hence  not  truly  conscientious. 
It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  men  still  in  jail  are  objectors  to 
this  war  rather  than  to  all  war.  They  are  Socialists,  I.  W. 
W.'s  or  other  radicals.  There  are,  however,  men  like  Howard 
Moore,  who  on  religious  or  humanitarian  grounds,  are  objec- 
tors to  all  wars.  From  any  logical  standpoint,  however,  the 
discrimination  in  favor  of  objectors  to 
all  war  is  unjustifiable.  The  only 
ground  on  which  any  objectors  ought 
to  be  free  is  either  ( 1 )  that  it  is 
sheer  stupidity  for  the  government  to 
keep  men  who  might  be  useful,  or  at 
least  self-supporting,  in  society,  in 
prison  after  a  war  is  over,  or  (2)  the 
more  thorough  going  conviction  that 
the  state  does  society  and  the  individual 
an  ill  service  when  it  seeks  to  coerce 
any  man  into  doing  that  of  which  he 
conscientiously  disapproves.  The  so- 
cialist's disapproval  of  a  given  war  is 
fully  as  real  as  a  Quaker's  disapproval 
of  all  wars,  and  coercion  of  his  con- 
science is  as  morally  indefensible. 

The  War  Department's  real  justifi- 
cation of  its  present  policy  is  that  these 
men  still  confined  at  Fort  Douglas  will 
not  work  and  that  they  are  to  be  kept 
until  they  do  work  or  until  their  term 
expires.  (This,  however,  does  not  explain  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  the  men  at  the  Alcatraz  and  Leavenworth 
prisons  who  are  working.)  When  the  department  says  that 
the  men  will  not  work  it  means  that  they  will  not  work  under 
military  orders.  What  the  Government  is  engaged  in 
trying  to  do  is  to  save  its  own  face  and  secure  a  nom- 
inal submission  from  these  heretics.  Instead  of  making 
their  beds,  washing  their  dishes  and  cleaning  their  camp  as 
part  of  a  cooperative  group  the  prisoners  must  do  it  under  mili- 
tary orders.  And  it  was  the  War  Department,  not  the  ob- 
jectors, who  drew  the  line  as  to  what  prison  work  was  o*~ 
was  not  "  military."  The  objectors  on  their  part  say  that  the 
whole  point  of  their  objection  is  their  willingness  to  be  sub- 
ject to  military  orders.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  kill  them ;  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  force  them  to  render  obedience  to  a  system 
which  they  believe  detrimental  to  social  well  being  and  opposed 
to  the  highest  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Is  this  position  un- 
reasonable? Perhaps,  but  in  all  generations  men  have  some 
act  symbolical  of  their  whole  philosophy  of  life.  The  early 
Christians  could  have  escaped  martyrdom  by  offering  a  pinch 
of  incense  to  Caesar,  the  early  Quakers  could  have  escaped 
many  a  prison  sentence  if  they  would  but  have  doffed  their 
hats  in  the  presence  of  lords  temporal  and  spiritual.     Polish 
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patriots  might  at  one  time  have  escaped  prison  terms  in 
Siberia  if  they  had  agreed  to  shave  their  mustaches.  These 
men,  whom  the  world  numbers  among  its  heroes,  refused,  not 
because  the  act  in  itself  was  important,  but  because  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  act  was  all  important.  This  is  the  position  of 
the  conscientious  objector  and  there  are  few  social  phenomena 
more  distressing  than  the  desperate  effort  of  a  great  govern- 
ment to  force  submission.  There  is  a  difference  in  degree  of 
cruelty,  but  not  in  spirit,  between  the  War  Department's  stand 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Both  seek  to  break  the 
will  of  the  heretic.  In  one  respect  the  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  Torquemada,  because  at  least  he  sought  to  save  men's 
immortal  souls. 

What  makes  the  War  Department's  policy  still  more  inde- 
fensible is  its  rank  discrimination.  There  are  today  plenty 
of  conscientious  objectors,  who  are  now  free  men,  whose  stand 
was  just  as  absolute  as  that  of  their  brethren  who  are  still 
in  prison.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment's whole  policy  in  dealing  with  conscientious  object- 
ors, at  least  since  the  problem  of  the  absolutist  (that  is 
the  man  who  refused  even  alternative  service)  emerged,  has 
been  lacking  in  courage,  consistency,  generosity  or  justice. 
When  a  popular  outcry  arose  at  the  unjust  sentences  imposed 
by  court  martials,  reviewing  boards  reduced  those  sentences, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  conscientious  objectors,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  of  all  military  prisoners,  the  reductions  were 
haphazard,  hit  or  miss,  and  might  have  been  effected  by  draw- 
ing lots  out  of  a  hat.  It  is  for  instance  absurd  that  Howard 
Moore  should  still  be  imprisoned  with  one  and  a  half  year  to 
serve.  Moore,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  winner  of  a  Car- 
negie hero  medal,  who  did  valiant  work  as  a  volunteer  during 
the  influenza  epidemic  at  Fort  Riley.  On  this  account  and 
because  of  his  high  character  the  court-martial  gave  him  a 
five-year  sentence  at  a  time  it  scarcely  thought  in  terms  of  less 
than  twenty  years.  Many  officers  have  recommended  him  for 
leniency,  but  he  is  still  confined  because,  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment explained  to  an  inquirer,  his  work  has  been  voluntary 
and  not  under  military  orders.  They  did  not  explain  that  the 
same  thing  was  true  of  other  men  who  now  are  free.  Some 
of  those  now  free  did  not  even  serve  out  their  reduced  sen- 
tences. The  War  Department  has  from  time  to  time  found 
a  special  excuse  for  letting  this  objector  or  that  go  free.  In 
short,  in  consequence  of  its  refusal  to  face  the  issue  by  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  it  has  not  only  outraged  American  traditions  of 
freedom  of  consicence  in  its  tyranny,  but  it  has  acted  with  the 
capriciousness  of  an  Oriental  despot. 

The  conscientious  objectors  themselves  are  concerned  with 
the  assertion  of  a  principle,  not  with  complaints  about  brutali- 
ties. Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  them  have 
spent  weeks  in  solitary  confinement  and  that  before  they 
reached  prison,  while  they  were  still  in  camps  and  guard 
houses,  many  of  them  suffered  the  severest  kind  of  abuse  from 
over  zealous  officers  and  guards.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
.  ecretary  Baker  gave  his  word  to  certain  visitors  that  the 
American  policy  of  dealing  with  conscientious  objectors  would 
be  stained  by  no  such  brutalities  as  marked  the  English  record. 


On  the  contrary,  the  American  record,  all  things  considered, 
has  been  worse.  For  that  fact  Mr.  Baker  himself  cannot  es- 
cape responsibility.  Yet  it  would  be  futile  to  make  Mr.  Baker 
the  scapegoat  for  the  country's  sins.  It  is  America  as  a  whole 
which  is  guilty  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to  political  prisoners, 
including  conscientious  objectors.  It  is  our  churchmen,  our 
so-called  liberals,  our  leaders  of  opinion,  who,  in  their  attitude 
toward  social  heretics,  either  through  indifference  to  the 
things  which  are  happening,  or  through  war  hysteria,  have  be- 
come more  Prussian  than  the  Prussians.  It  was  not  the 
superiority  of  the  British  or  Canadian  or  New  Zealand  gov- 
ernments which  long  ago  led  to  the  release  of  the  conscientious 
objectors  in  those  countries;  it  was  emphatically  the  demand 
of  labor,  of  leading  citizens,  of  high  functionaries  in  church 
and  state.  If  the  same  sort  of  citizens  had  spoken  clearly  in 
America  the  prison  doors  would  months  ago  have  swung  open 
for  all  political  prisoners.  There  are  some  encouraging  signs. 
A  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  working 
for  amnesty  of  political  prisoners,  including  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Some  religious  leaders,  especially  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  have  petitioned  the  War  Department  for 
their  release.  But  speaking  generally  the  public  is  apathetic. 
It  is  hard  to  get  any  attention  for  the  sufferings  of  the  little 
group  of  objectors  in  these  perplexing  and  clamorous  times, 
when  out  of  agony  and  travail  a  new  social  order  is  coming 
to  birth.  Nevertheless,  the  treatment  given  to  the  objectors 
measures  the  sincerity  of  the  church's  loyalty  to  conscience 
and  of  the  state's  understanding  of  freedom.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  clergymen  and  reviewers  to  welcome  Philip  Gibbs' 
story  of  the  war,  but  books  like  his  will  have  been  written  in 
vain  if  we  cannot  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  tyrannical 
spirit  which  insists  upon  punishing  men  whose  only  crime  was 
that  they  felt  about  war  in  general,  or  the  World  War  in  par- 
ticular, in  191 8,  as  very  many  thoughtful  men  are  coming  to 
feel  about  it  in  1920.  The  time  has  passed  when  one  whi 
knows  the  facts  about  conscientious  objectors  can  speak  in 
what  is  commonly  called  judicial  language.  Rather  it  is  nece: 
sary  that  some  prophet  should  arise  to  burn  upon  the  con 
sciences  of  the  American  people  the  injustice  and  hypocrisy  of 
our  present  attitude. 

Readers  of  the  Survey,  it  may  be  assumed,  whatever  their 
attitude  toward  Russia  and  Bolshevism,  are  somewhat  anxio 
lest  in  its  devotion  to  a  great  theory  of  social  welfare  the 
Russian  revolution  will  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  individual 
freedom.  Yet  the  plain  truth  is  that  in  Russia,  beset  by  al 
her  foes,  there  is  a  more  generous  arrangement  for  exemptio; 
of  conscientious  objectors  than  ever  existed  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  head  of  the  exemption  board  is  the  head  of 
the  Tolstoian  Society.  It  is  inconceivable  that  two  years  after 
Russia  is  at  peace  any  man  will  be  in  her  prisons  for  the  simple 
crime  of  refusing  to  fight.  It  is,  therefore,  sheer  hypocrisy 
for  our  newspapers  and  preachers  to  talk  about  the  dangers 
to  liberty  of  the  Bolshevik  experiment  so  long  as  they  them- 
selves have  been  so  unwilling  to  support  or  to  defend  the  lib- 
erty "  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to 
conscience,"  which  is  the  highest  liberty  of  the  soul. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


The  Railroads  and  Unions 


THE  present  situation  in  the  transportation  industry  af- 
fords a  curious  and  significant  contrast  to  the  conditions 
which  obtained  six  months  ago.  When  the  railroad  adminis- 
tration relinquished  control  of  the  railroad  properties  under 
the  terms  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  the  labor  leaders  felt 
that  they  had  suffered  a  serious  defeat.  The  heart  of  some 
of  them,  at  any  rate,  was  set  on  the  Plumb  plan  which  re- 
ceived scant  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  When 
the  Plumb  plan  was  lost,  the  attention  of  labor  was  concen- 
trated on  a  fight  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  compulsory  arbitration.  Nominally  that  fight  was  won. 
The  Transportation  act  of  1920  did  not  contain  any  features 
obviously  compulsory. 

On  the  whole,  as  compared  with  the  system  which  obtained 
prior  to  the  war,  railroad  labor  seemed  to  fare  very  well  under 
the  new  law.  Trade  unionism  by  its  terms  seemed  to  be 
recognized  beyond  a  peradventure  while  up  to  1916  only  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  unions  had  been  able  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  railroads.  In  effect  the  Esch-Cummins  act 
perpetuated  the  form  of  the  larbor  machinery  which  had  been 
created  by  the  railroad  administration  even  though  the  spirit 
were  lost.  Two  important  provisions  were  made  in  the  act. 
The  first  of  these  called  for  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
Railway  Labor  Board.  This  board,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
appointed  and  is  now  actively  engaged  at  Chicago.  Its  duties 
consist  chiefly  in  arbitrating  disputes  which  arise  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employes.  Its  two  large  decisions  have 
grown  out  of  the  railroad  strike  and  out  of  the  demands  of 
the  express  companies'  employes  for  increased  wages.  Besides 
providing  for  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  which  consists  of 
nine  members,  three  representing  the  railroads,  three  the  em- 
ployes and  three  the  public,  the  Transportation  act  also  called 
for  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  in  part  urged  the  creation  of  adjustment  commissions 
through  which  the  railroads  and  their  employes  might  directly 
settle  their  difficulties. 

Adjustment  commissions  had  been  established  by  the  rail- 
road administration  during  the  war,  and  they  had  rendered 
very  valuable  service.  No  one  can  read  the  reports  of  Walker 
D.  Hines  without  realizing  how  much  was  contributed  to 
the  country  by  this  voluntary  organization.  Congress  ex- 
pected that  similar  bodies  would  be  perpetuated  under  the 
new  system  of  railway  control.  Apparently,  however,  that 
is  not  now  to  happen.  The  unions  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  adjustment  boards,  but  the  railroads  and  important  ship- 
pers are  definitely  opposed.  When  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  boards  of  adjustment  be  formed,  the  Association  of  Rail- 
road Executives  opposed  the  undertaking  and  at  the  present 
time  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  seems  to  be 
leading  a  fight  against  the  fulfillment  of  these  voluntary  sec- 
tions of  the  Transportation  act.  A  typical  telegram  has  been 
sent  from  the  Builders  Association  Exchange  of  Buffalo  to 
the  United  States  Railway  Board.     This  is  as  follows: 

This  Exchange  is  formally  opposed  to  centralized  control   of 
railway  labor  and  believes  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country 
demand  that  the  control  of  labor  matters  as  well  as  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  railroads  be  put  back   in 
the  hands  of  the  railroad  executives.     We  believe  that  efficient 
service  can  be  given  the  public  in  no  other  way. 
In  other  words,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  nullify  the  impor- 
tant labor  sections  of  the  Transportation  act,   and  to  wipe 
out  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  and  since  the  war. 
This  is  an  extremely  serious  situation.     In  effect  it  means 
that  no  policy  other  than  that  based  on  force  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  transportation  field  if  these  commercial  organizations 
have  their  way.    As  long  as  labor  was  scarce  it  was  all  right 


to  consult  the  unions.  Now  that  the  market  has  changed  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  operating  against  the  work- 
ers, the  principles  of  voluntary  adjustment  so  admirable  a 
few  months  ago  are  no  longer  highly  prized.  .  This  is  a  sad 
and  menacing  manifestation.  If  in  this  country  we  are  not 
able  to  build  industrial  policies  on  a  basis  of  intelligence  and 
fairness  and  democracy,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  troubles 
which  other  countries  are  now  passing  through. 

Eight  and  Ten-Hour  Work  Day 

THE  United  States  Public  Health  Service  published  last 
February  a  comparison  of  an  eight-hour  plant  and  a 
ten-hour  plant.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  studies  in  industrial 
physiology.  The  report  was  written  by  Josephine  Goldmark 
and  Mary  D.  Hopkins.  The  investigation  was  directed  by 
Philip  Sargent  Florence  of  the  Public  Health  Service  under 
the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Lee.  The  personnel 
involved  obviously  includes  leaders  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 
There  is  no  higher  authority  in  this  country  in  the  study  of 
fatigue  than  Miss  Goldmark.  The  principals  in  the  inquiry 
and  report  are  students  of  national  and  international  reputa- 
tion. 

It  is  needful  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  because  of  a 
sharp  attack  on  the  findings  of  this  Public  Health  Bulletin  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  The  bulletin  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Board  summarized  a  number  of 
conclusions.  These  tended  generally  to  indicate  that  the 
eight-hour  day  was  more  desirable  than  the  ten-hour  day. 
Evidence  of  various  kinds  was  offered  to  sustain  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at.  Certain  parts  of  the  evidence  offered 
showed  the  steady  maintenance  of  output  under  the  eight- 
hour  system,  the  reduction  of  lost  time  and  restricted  out- 
put, and  the  decrease  of  industrial  accidents.  These  sum- 
mary conclusions  have  attracted  wide  attention. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  nucleus  of 
whose  membership  consists  of  twenty-five  industrial  associa- 
tions of  country-wide  scope,  has,  during  the  last  few  years, 
made  inquiries  of  its  own.  More  and  more  it  has  entered 
the  field  previously  occupied  only  by  governmental  inquiries 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  research  of  universities.  The 
Conference  Board  has  laid  very  great  stress  on  the  scientific 
and  impartial  quality  of  its  industrial  investigations  although 
it  wals  created  to  provide  a  clearing  house  of  information  and 
cooperative  action  on  matters  that  vitally  affected  its  mem- 
bers. The  board  has  asserted  forcefully  its  determination  to 
use  detached  and  unprejudiced  methods  in  the  prosecution 
of  its  studies. 

It  has  now  issued  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Unwarranted 
Conclusions  Regarding  the  Eight-Hour  and  Ten-Hour  Work 
da}r.  This  is  a  critical  review  of  the  Public  Health  Servic 
Bulletin  which  made  a  comparison  of  an  eight-hour  and  a 
ten-hour  plant.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
says  that  its  criticism  "  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  faulty  conclusions  of  a  public  document  on  a 
subject  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Mislead- 
ing, unwarranted,  and  unscientific  conclusions  are  always  to  be 
deplored,  but  when  such  conclusions  carrying  the  weight  of 
governmental  sanction  and  bearing  upon  a  highly  contro- 
versial subject  are  stated  dogmatically  and  without  qualifica- 
tion, they  are  dangerous.  It  is  with  a  desire  to  point  out  this 
danger  and  in  behalf  of  careful,  comprehensive  and  impartial 
investigation  before  results  are  published  that  this  report  is 
issued."     It  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  its  own  state- 
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merit,  because  of  its  fealty  to  pure  science  and  not  because 
of  its  advocacy  of  a  longer  in  preference  to  a  shorter  working 
day  that  the  Conference  Board  has  been  moved  to  protest 
against  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  federal  investiga- 
tors. It  is  important  to  keep  this  statement  in  mind  in  ap- 
praising the  value  of  the  criticism  offered. 

The  Conference  Board  concludes  that  the  findings  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  were  "  essentially  unscientific  and  not 
justified  by  the  data  offered  "  because 

1.  The  two  plants  from  which  the  data  were  obtained  were 
not  fairly  comparable; 

2.  The  basis  of  experience  is  too  small  to  justify  conclusions 
applicable  to  industry  in  general. 

Consider  the  first  criticism.  The  Public  Health  Service 
investigators  admit  frankly,  so  frankly  that  the  students  who 
prepared  the  report  for  the  Industrial  Conference  Board 
were  compelled  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  in  the  body  of  their 
statement,  that  the  plants  compared  were  in  many  respects 
different.  For  that  reason  the  factories  were  not  directly 
compared  with  each  other.  What  the  Public  Health  experts 
did  was  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  the  different  succeeding 
hours  in  the  eight-hour  and  the  ten-hour  plants  with  the 
best  period  in  each  plant.  In  other  words,  the  most  produc- 
tive hour  in  each  plant  was  taken  as  its  "  bogey,"  and  the  find- 
ings were  made  on  the  basis  of  that  kind  of  comparison. 
Only  after  the  studies  of  the  two  individual  institutions  had 
been  completed  and  only  after,  through  accepted  and  familiar 
statistical  methods,  elements  of  dissimilarity  had  been  elimin- 
ated, was  the  comparison  between  the  two  plants  attempted. 
So  far  as  the  value  of  the  Public  Health  Service  report  is 
concerned,  individual  and  separate  reports  might  have  been 
made  on  the  eight-hour  and  the  ten-hour  establishment. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  critics  seem  in 
fact  in  the  full  text  of  their  attack  to  be  so  thoroughly  aware 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  did  make  the  necessary  quali- 
fications in  reporting  its  results  that  one  wonders  by  what 
logic  their  own  conclusion  was  attained. 

As  to  the  second  general  conclusion  of  the  Conference 
Board,  that  the  data  of  the  Public  Health  Service  were  too 
slight  to  indicate  a  general  conclusion,  that  may  frankly  be 
admitted.  The  Public  Health  Service  people  themselves 
seem  to  be  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  universality  of  their 
discoveries.  What  they  did  do  was  to  ascertain  the  facts  in 
two  apparently  important  and  representative  industrial  plants. 
Other  such  studies  are  obviously  desirable  and  a  large  body 
of  facts  must  be  assembled  before  the  subject  is  removed  from 
the  field  of  scientific  controversy.     No  one  questions  that. 

But  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  should  look 
to  its  own  reputation  for  scientific  fairness.  When  the 
British  Government  in  the  midst  of  the  war  published  several 
studies  on  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  munitions  industry,  the 
Conference  Board  at  once  viewed  the  findings  with  hostility. 
In  Bulletin  No.  2,  dated  November,  191 7,  the  data  of  the 
British  reports,  the  offense  of  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they,  too,  stressed  the  desirability  of  a  shorter  working 
day,  were  captiously  considered. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  was  at  pains 
to  say  on  page  2  of  that  report: 

Because  of  the  abnormal  circumstances  under  which  the  studies 

c''  were  made  and  an  absence  of  full  information  as  to  collateral 

Pconditions,   the   findings   cannot  be   accepted    as  conclusive   even 

when  related  to  actual  hours. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  National  Industrial  Board 
have  individually  appeared  to  act  on  the  belief  that  long  hours 
of  work  served  their  industrial  interest,  and  with  striking  im- 
mediacy, the  scientific  section  of  the  Conference  Board  thus 
essays  to  support  the  opinions  which  the  members  of  the 
organization  have  historically  entertained.  As  an  example 
of  loyalty,  this  is  good  enough;  but  as  science,  it  is  sorry. 

The  Public  Health  Service  study  is  not  injured  by  an 
attack  of  this  kind;  but  the  public  attitude  toward  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  Conference  Board's  own  studies  is  put 
in  jeopardy. 


Minimum  Wage  in  Washington 

THE  recent  action  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  opposition  to  wage 
rates  set,  add  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  state 
wage  regulation.  The  present  wage  of  $13.20  per  week,  set 
by  the  War  Emergency  Conference,  became  effective  Novem- 
ber 10,  1918.  In  this  one  case  the  order  covered  the  wage 
of  adult  women  workers  in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  indus- 
try during  the  period  of  the  war.  A  minimum  set  by  the 
commission  cannot  be  changed  for  a  year  but  holds  until  su- 
perseded by  new  enactment.  The  emergency  order,  however, 
will  end  with  the  peace  treaty  unless  it  has  been  supplanted 
before  the  war  ends  officially. 

In  response  to  a  petition  letter  the  commission  began  inves- 
tigation of  hotels  and  restaurants  in  November,  1919,  pre- 
paratory to  a  conference  of  the  public  housekeeping  industry. 
This  industry  was  chosen  for  first  consideration  because  of 
the  seven-day  week  made  possible  by  court  action.  The  com- 
mission had  interpreted  the  recommendation  of  the  Emergency 
Conference  as  meaning  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  six-day  week 
or  twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  an  hour.  A  justice  court 
decision  sustained  the  twenty-seven  and  one-half  cent  rate  for 
the  seventh  day's  work  but  on  appeal  in  the  Superior  Court 
the  decision  was  reversed.  Although  the  wage  remained  valid 
some  girls  had  to  work  seven  days  for  the  $13.20  wage  while 
others  in  other  occupations  received  the  same  for  six  days 
work. 

The  conference  for  the  public  housekeeping  industry  in 
March  of  this  year  resulted  in  unanimous  resolutions.  Three 
public  hearings  for  protests  followed.  On  April  3,  the  com- 
mission adopted  the  resolutions  and  issued  the  order  which 
became  effective  June  2.  The  resolutions  provided  for  regu- 
lation of  conditions  and  an  $18  a  week  or  $3  a  day  or  37^ 
cents  an  hour  minimum  wage. 

On  May  13,  a  group  of  hotel  employers  through  their  at- 
torney, filed  a  petition  for  an  injunction  preventing  the  en- 
forcement of  the  commission's  order.  At  the  hearing  the  peti- 
tion was  withdrawn  and  a  writ  of  review  requested.  The 
writ  was  not  granted.  The  order  became  effective  June  2. 
On  June  10,  another  request  for  an  injunction  was  .filed  to- 
gether with  an  attack  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  act.  The  petition  challenged  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act ;  contended  that  if  constitutional  it  was  handled 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner;  and  further  complained  that 
various  provisions  exceeded  the  authority  of  the  commission. 
The  complaints  were  heard  on  July  26;  and  on  August  7  the 
opinion  was  handed  down  sustaining  the  commission  on  every 
point. 

The  manufacturing  industry  was  taken  under  consideration 
next  because  the  main  complaint  was  that  the  short  week  of 
forty-four  hours  was  providing  only  $12.10.  The  conference 
met  for  public  hearing  April  28  and  the  two  following  days 
lor  consideration  of  recommendations  to  the  commission.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  frank  discussion  between  the  employers  and 
the  employes,  the  manufacturers  were  represented  by  their 
attorneys  and  employed  public  accountants.  Except  in  a  few 
instances  they  refused  to  discuss  any  question  presented  to 
the  conference.  At  the  end  of  their  two  days'  executive  ses- 
sion the  conferees  adjourned  with  no  wage  recommendation, — 
the  first  time  in  the  six  years  of  the  commission's  existence. 
The  resolutions  covering  the  conditions  of  labor  were  made 
null  and  void  by  the  last  resolution  which  provided  for  the 
suspension  or  alteration  in  particular  conditions  when  neces- 
sary to  the  promotion  of  the  industries  of  the  state.  The 
resolutions  were  rejected  by  the  commission  and  a  second  con- 
ference was  called. 

This  second  conference  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  of 
the  commission.  Again  the  employers  filled  the  Senate  cham- 
ber in  silence.  When  one  employer  did  break  silence,  his  com- 
panions   voiced    disapproval    among    themselves.     Near    the 
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close  of  the  day  allowed  for  presentation  of  evidence,  the  em- 
ployed spokesman  of  the  employers  read  off  the  list  of  evi- 
dence which  would  be  turned  over  to  the  conferees  for  con- 
sideration in  executive  session.  After  two  days'  deliberation 
the  conference  recommended  $18  a  week,  or  $3  a  day,  or 
37/4  cents  an  hour  as  minimum  for  adult  women  workers 
in  the  manufacturing  industry.  The  vote  stood  five  to  four 
with  one  employer  later  signing  the  resolution.  The  recom- 
mendations on  the  conditions  of  labor  were  carried  by  an 
unanimous  vote.  On  June  15  the  commission  cast  a  tie  vote 
on  the  recommendations.  During  the  interim  between  the 
calling  of  this  conference  and  the  end  of  the  protest  hearings 
the  personnel  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  had 
undergone  considerable  change.  One  member  resigned.  A 
second  was  superseded  by  a  new  member  despite  the  fact  that 
women  of  the  state  had  petitioned  the  governor  to  reappoint 
her.  The  vote  found  the  labor  commissioner,  the  one  sal- 
aried member,  and  the  newly  appointed  member  voting 
against  and  the  other  two  voting  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference,  with  the  fifth  member  not  appointed.  The 
additional  member  is  not  to  be  appointed ;  so  the  girls  find  the 
consideration  of  their  well-being  laid  aside  until  after  fall 
elections.  Gladys  Taylor. 

Seattle. 


Minimum  Wage  in  Massachusetts 

THE  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  has 
worked  out  a  budget  and  established  a  minimum  wage 
for  women  employed  in  the  clothing  industry.  For  expe- 
rienced workers  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  at  $15.25  a 
week.  For  learners  and  apprentices  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  it  is  not  less  than  $12  a  week.  For  all  others 
it  is  not  less  than  $10  a  week.  An  employe  is  deemed  expe- 
ienced  who  is  eighteen  years  old  and  who  has  been  working 
the  women's  clothing  industry  at  least  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  computing  the  wage  finally  fixed,  the  board  worked  out 
the  following  budget: 

Favored  by  Favored 

employe  by  all  other 

members  members 

1.  Board  and  lodging $9.50  $9.50 

2.  Clothing   3.25  3.25 

3.  Laundry   .45  .45 

4.  Doctor    and    Dentist .45  .40 

5.  Church    20  .10 

6.  Vacation    45  .40 

7.  Recreation    45  .37 

8.  Education 18  .18 

9.  Savings 50  .30 

10.  Carfare 20  .20 

11.  Incidentals   10  .10 

Total   $15.73  $15.25 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  trie  wage  fixed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  with  the  cost  of  living  study  made  by 
le  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  for  the  region  north 
»f  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  in  which  many  women  are  employed 
n  the  silk  mills.  The  Conference  Board  computed  the  cost 
living  of  a  single  woman  who  resided  with  her  family. 
This  was  estimated  to  be  $12.39  a  week.  No  allowance  was 
ide  for  savings  other  than  a  fifteen  cent  weekly  investment 
insurance.  The  budget  thus  arrived  at  calculated  the  home 
expenses  to  be  $7.10  weekly.  It  was,  however,  frankly  stated 
that  a  girl  could  not  board  outside  of  her  own  home  at  any 
such  rate.  Using  the  assumption  that  $12  a  week  would 
be  charged  for  a  room  and  board,  the  Conference  Board  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  living  for  a  single  woman,  near 
Hoboken,  would  be  considerably  more  than  $900  a  year. 
That  is  to  say  considerably  more  than  $17  a  week.  In  Bos- 
ton the  Minimum  Wage  Board  reckons  that  board  and  lodg- 
ing can  be  obtained  for  $9.50. 


THE     NEW     BUSINESS    SYMBOL 


An  exarnple  of  the  modern  trademark  which,  as  pointed  out  by 
Advertising  and  Selling,  glorifies  the  industry  or  tells  the  actual 
story  of  service  performed.    Draivn  in  pen  and  ink 

Uncle  Sam's  Stepchild 

TNDUSTRIAL  Porto  Rico  seems  at  times  to  have  been 
■■-the  forgotten  stepchild  of  the  United  States.  The  present 
annual  report  of  Carmelo  Honore,  chief  of  the  island  bureau 
of  labor,  is  furthermore  interesting — aside  from  the  tragedy 
there  exemplified — by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  production  in  Porto  Rico  so  strongly  suggest  the  situation 
which  obtained  in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Wages,  hours  of  work,  and  industrial  rela- 
tions recall  the  eighteenth  century  United  States. 

As  in  this  country  125  years  ago,  the  industrial  problem  of 
Porto  Rico  is  largely  agricultural.  Coffee,  sugar,  fruit  and 
tobacco  are  the  basic  industries.  In  this  country  social  re- 
formers are  often  appalled  at  the  power  of  industrial  mag- 
nates who  stand  in  the  way  of  social  betterment.  Manufac- 
turers, however,  at  their  most  potent  moments  cannot  com- 
pare with  farmers,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  true  that  even  in 
this  country  the  child  labor  problem  in  the  agricultural  re- 
gions is  practically  untouched.  The  state  here  has  been  strong 
enough  to  save  children  from  industry,  but  not  from  agricul- 
ture. » 

Porto  Rico  shows  a  kindred  situation  vividly  in  the  coffee 
district.  For  example,  the  normal  wages  according  to  this 
latest  report  of  the  insular  government,  are  fifty  cents  a  day 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours'  work.  This  means  during  the  eight 
months  of  the  dead  season  a  weekly  wage  of  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Fathers  and  sons  are  generally  barefooted,  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters in  at  last  half  of  the  cases  observed  by  the  bureau  had 
only  the  poorest  kind  of  footwear  which  was  used  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  to  attend  church.  These  people  have  no 
recreation  whatsoever,  according  to  the  bureau  report. 
"  They  only  work  hard,  eat  badly  and  sleep  worse  on  hard 
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beds  under  the  most  confusing  and  unsanitary  crowding,  and 
so  they  grow  to  premature  old  age  and  death."  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  population  live  under  these  conditions. 
In  the  sugar  district  the  circumstances  of  life  seem  to  be  dis- 
tinctly better.  Wages  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  those 
paid  laborers  of  the  same  kind  in  the  coffee  districts.  Sugar, 
of  course,  is  a  more  prosperous  industry  than  coffee  and  ac- 
cordingly the  economic  foundation  is  more  promising.  The 
laborers  in  the  sugar  industry  appear  to  have  been  especially 
responsive  to  the  efforts  of  trade  union  organizers.  Mr. 
Honore's  remarks  at  this  juncture  are  entertaining.  In  part 
he  says: 

They  attend  to  all  the  meetings  to  which  they  are  invited  to 
discuss  the  strike  question  with  meritorious  exactness ;  resist 
with  marked  serenity  the  sufferings  of  misery  during  the  days  ' 
of  strike  and  register  their  names,  paying  admission  and  monthly 
fees  to  the  trade  unions  to  which  they  belong.  But  as  soon  as 
the  industrial  conflict  is  settled,  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  which 
once  reached  them  and  which  made  them  increase  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor  immediately  dies  away  and  the  unions  to  which 
they  belong  are  reduced  to  a  ten  per  cent  of  the  number,  thus 
weakening  the  energy  of  their  drives  for  the  obtainance  of  im- 
provements in  their  economic  life.  They  also  demonstrate  great 
interest  in  the  political  propaganda  that  with  special  preference 
is  carried  on  by  the  same  labor  leaders,  and  hence  their  want 
of  realization  of  greater  improvements  for  their  home  life  in 
spite  of  their  constant  yearly  strikes  in  order  to  obtain  increases 
in  wages  and  other  social  benefits. 

The  bureau  chief  reports,  however,  another  amazing  condi- 
tion. Nearly  5  per  cent  of  the  sugar  workers  seem  now  to  own 
small  farms.  The  rest,  including  15  per  cent  "of  ex-owners 
of  the  same  land  on  which  they  are  at  present  working,  do 
not  possess  even  a  small  lot  on  which  to  build  their  homes 
without  fearing  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  on  eject- 
ment." Apparently,  instead  of  stimulating  land  and  home 
ownership,  the  American  rule  in  Porto  Rico  has  reduced  this 
important  group  of  workers  to  dependence.  In  the  fruit  dis- 
trict conditions  seem  also  to  be  degraded.  The  daily  average 
wage  for  a  man  is  $1,  for  women  fifty  cents,  for  children 
thirty  cents.  In  the  tobacco  districts  approximately  the  same 
conditions  obtain  with  the  exception  that  women  and  chil- 
dren are  slightly  better  remunerated.  Skilled  laborers  work 
at  a  scale  which  is  suggestive  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  Machinists, 
for  example,  together  with  blacksmiths  and  smelters,  work 
for  $12  a  week.  In  the  sugar  mills  and  in  electric  plants 
moreover,  they  have  the  twelve-hour  day. 

Naturally  conditions  such  as  these  are  productive  of  unrest 
and  of  turmoil.  A  long  list  of  strikes  is  enumerated  in  the 
report.  The  demands  cited  seem  very  modest  to  American 
eyes.  These  were  generally  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.50  for  eight 
hours'  work,  equal  wages  for  women,  compliance  with  labor 
legislation,  and  the  discontinuance  of  piece  work.  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  municipalities  recent  strikes  are  said  to  have 
been  successful  except  that  equal  pay  was  not  granted  women. 
Porto  Rico  seems  to  present  a  strange  intermixture  of  the 
medieval  Spanish  type  of  agricultural  system  and  American 
industrial  organization.  As  is  usual  when  two  civilizations 
meet,  the  evils  of  both  seem  to  flourish.  But  perhaps  the 
American  declaration  of  independence  was  only  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  document.  Perhaps  we  of  this  era  do  not  believe  that 
c  men  born  south  of  such  and  such  a  parallel  are  really  free 
vhuman  beings  entitled  to  equality  in  the  game  of  life.  If 
we  do,  however,  protest  that  the  constitution  follows  the  flag, 
and  that  with  the  constitution  goes  that  great  body  of  tra- 
dition which  is  the  spirit  of  America,  then  it  is  true  that  by 
every  social  test  we  have  failed  to  deal  justly  with  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico.  Data  enough  to  convince  the  most  doubting 
is  contained  in  this  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Safety  in  the  Ford  Factory 

ONE  of  the  most  vivid  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  mod- 
ern safety  movement  describes  the  transformation  of  the 
Ford  motor  factory.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  motor  com- 
pany is  compelled  to  use  machinery  which  ordinarily  takes  a 


heavy  toll,  engineering  adjustments  have  almost  eliminated 
fatal  accidents  in  the  Ford  organization.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  Louis  Resnick,  editor  of  the  National  Safety 
News: 

About  six  years  ago  the  manager  of  the  compensation  depart- 
ment of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  came  to  Henry  Ford  with  a 
request  for  authorization  to  build  a  larger  industrial  hospital. 
No  verbatim  report  of  the  conference  was  made,  but  I  am  told 
the  conversation   ran   something   like   this: 

Manager  of  Compensation  Department:  "We  need  a  big  hos- 
pital to  care  for  our  injured  employes.  We  owe  it  to  the  men 
to  take  good  care  of  them  when  they  are  hurt,  and  besides  it 
will  be  a  good  investment  because  proper  hospital  attention  will 
enable  injured  men  to  get  back  to  work  quicker  than  they  do 
under  present  conditions." 

Mr-  Ford:  "No,  sir,  we  will  not  go  into  the  hospital  business. 
We  will  eliminate  accidents  instead.  If  we  owe  it  to  our  men 
to  care  for  them  when  they  are  hurt,  we  certainly  owe  it  to  them 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  them  from  getting  hurt; 
and  if  it  would  be  a  good  investment  for  us  to  build  a  larger 
industrial  hospital,  it  certainly  will  be  a  better  investment  for 
us  to  get  rid  of  accidents.  That's  your  job  from  now  on. 
PREVENT  ACCIDENTS,  even  if  you  have  to  redesign  our 
machines  or  methods  to  do  so." 

There  you  have  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  safety  work  that  America  has  seen.  Machines — hun- 
dreds of  them — were  redesigned;  equipment  was  thrown  out; 
buildings  were  remodeled;  processes  were  changed;  workmen 
were  trained;  and  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  during  the  intervening  years — all  to  safeguard 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  workmen.  With  what  results?  Here 
is  one.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1918-1919,  in  the  Highland 
Park  plant  (the  parent  of  the  company) — where  50,000  men  and 
women  were  at  work  throughout  the  year,  with  3,000  punch 
presses,  20,000  other  machines  and  70  elevators,  with  miles  of 
loading  docks  where  60  giant  cranes  move  at  once,  with  350 
acres  of  foundries,  heat  treating  works,  drop  forge  departments, 
machine  shops,  chemical  laboratories  and  railroad  yards — in  this 
plant  during  that  entire  year  only  one  man  was  killed  by  accident. 
You  will  appreciate  just  what  this  means  when  I  tell  you  that 
if  this  percentage  of  accidental  fatalities  were  maintained  by  the 
industries  of  the  country  generally,  the  accidentally  killed  in 
these  industries  each  year  would  be  760  men  and  women  instead 
of  22,000,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  Ford  company's  record  lies 
in  the  fact  that  safety  was  obtained  by  engineering  reconstruc- 
tion rather  than  by  giving  advice  to  the  members — not  that 
the  latter  was  overlooked.  The  policy  of  the  safety  depart- 
ment of  the  Ford  company  seems  to  have  been  embodied  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

Work  on  your  equipment  first;  guard  every  dangerous  machine 
and  every  unsafe  spot  in  the  plant.  Then  gradually  work  in 
your  educational  campaign.  You  cannot  expect  the  cooperation 
of  your  men  until  you  have  shown  them  that  you  really  mean 
to  do  your  share  in  making  the  plant  safe. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  details  concerns  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  dangerous  punch  presses.  Ninety  per  cent,  approxi- 
mately, of  the  three  thousand  presses  at  the  Highland  Park 
plant  have  now  been  so  designed  that  it  is  necessary  for  an 
operator  to  press  two  buttons  about  a  foot  apart  in  order  to 
set  the  machine  in  motion.  In  this  way  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  get  his  hands  entangled  in  the  machinery.  According 
to  Robert  A.  Shaw,  director  of  the  department,  this  device  has 
not  only  wiped  out  punch  press  accidents,  but  it  has  increased 
production  on  an  average  of  ten  per  cent.  It  has  resulted  in 
this  enlarged  production  chiefly  by  eliminating  fatigue  which 
resulted  from  the  operation  of  punch  presses  by  a  pedal. 

Women's  Wages    in  Louisiana 

IN  advocating  the  creation  of  a  minimum  wage  commission, 
the  Louisiana  Commissioner  of  Labor  states  in  his  annual 
report  that  $9.10  a  week  is  a  liberal  estimate  for  present  aver- 
age wages  of  women  in  the  state.  In  an  industrial  survey  of 
Louisiana  made  in  1919  by  the  National  and  State  Councils 
of  Defense,  which  covered  10,877  women  workers  in  stores, 
factories,  hotels  and  restaurants,  it  was  found  that  two-thirds 
of  these  workers  were  receiving  less  than  $6.95  a  week.  Only 
637  of  them  received  more  than  $17  a  week;  2,930  received 
from  $7.50  to  $17 ;  4,469  received  from  $6.50  to  $6.95 ;  2,841 
received  less  than  $6.50. 
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An  Epoch  In  Child  Welfare 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  child 
welfare  field  in  recent  years  is  a  grant  from  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  to  the  Bureau  for  Exchange  of  In- 
formation among  Child  Helping  Organizations  to  cover  a 
period  of  at  least  four  years.  This  will  make  possible  the 
organization  of  a  field  service  which  should  make  available 
to  child  welfare  organizations  the  type  of  service  that  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  has  rendered  in 
the  family  welfare  field.  C.  C.  Carstens  of  Boston,  who  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  bureau,  brings  with  him  the 
wealth  of  experience  that  he  acquired  during  his  fourteen 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  also  recognition  as  one 
of  the  national  leaders  in  this  field. 

This  bureau  originated  at  an  informal  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  child  helping  societies  held  in  connection  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  Bal- 
timore, in  191 5.  It  was  organized  for  the  interchange  of 
general  information,  publicity  and  methods  of  appeal  and  for 
intersociety  service.  The  present  membership  includes  sixty- 
five  child  caring  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
representing  private  child  placing  and  child  caring  societies, 
children's  protective  agencies,  and  public  departments  for 
child  care.  A  number  of  public  departments  of  child  welfare 
are  included  in  the  membership  of  the  bureau.  Thus  its  con- 
stituency is  representative  of  child  caring  interests  through- 
out the  country  so  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  influence  appre- 
ciably the  entire  child  welfare  field. 

The  development  of  the  bureau  contemplated  with  the  com- 
ing of  Mr.  Carstens  is  especially  significant  because  of  the 
fact  that  child  caring  activities  vary  so  greatly  in  problems 
and  methods,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  some  standardiz- 
ing influence.  In  the  main,  the  various  agencies  have  grown 
in  response  to  local  needs  during  a  period  when  principles 
and  methods  of  child  care  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
the  making,  and  so  each  has  developed  its  own  standards. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  greatest  divergence  in  method 
exists,  even  among  agencies  doing  similar  work ;  little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  test  or  to  compare  methods  or  results. 

The  constituent  agencies  of  the  bureau  have  been  conscious 
of  their  deficiencies  and  have  desired  help  in  studying  and 
analyzing  their  work  with  a  view  to  improving  it.  Many 
agencies  have  also  felt  that  while  their  field  work  might  be 
fairly  satisfactory,  yet  because  of  faulty  methods  of  record 
keeping  among  themselves  it  has  been  impossible  to  measure 
progress  or  for  different  organizations  to  learn  from  the  suc- 
cesses or  failures  of  each  other.  The  societies  have  hoped 
eventually  to  bring  about  comparable  methods  of  recording 
essential  information  in  order  that  the  experience  of  the  var- 
ious agencies  might  be  made  available  to  all  others.  They 
desire  to  encourage  higher  standards  among  themselves,  more 
thorough  case  work,  uniform  terminology  and  methods,  and 
eventually  to  develop  a  recognized  child  caring  technique. 

A  wide  divergence  of  terminology  is  everywhere  apparent. 
In  New  York  "  child  placing  "  means  the  placing  of  children 
in  free  foster  homes,  while  in  Massachusetts  that  term  applies 
not  only  to  such  free  placements  but  to  placing  children  in 
boarding  homes  as  well.  The  use  of  the  term  "  child  wel- 
fare "  is  at  present  confusing.  Child  welfare  clinics'  are  being 
developed  which  limit  their  services  to  medical  care  of  babies 
or  young  children. 

There  is  wide  divergence  of  method  among  similar  organi- 
zations, some  humane  societies  limiting  their  field  of  endeavor 
mainly  to  prosecution,  while  others  do  a  large  preventive 
work,  endeavoring  to  do  constructive  work  within  the  home 


— to  eliminate  the  underlying  causes  of  family  difficulty,  thus 
removing  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  rather  than  removing 
the  children.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  preliminary  in- 
vestigations before  children  are  permanently  removed  from 
their  own  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  method  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  free  and  boarding  homes,  in  the  standard  of 
board  and  care  provided,  and  in  the  supervision  of  children 
under  care.  In  the  placing  out  of  children  there  is  every  con- 
ceivable procedure,  from  investigation  of  foster  homes  by 
correspondence  only,  to  a  personal  visit  by  society  agents  to 
the  family  itself  as  well  as  to  friends  or  neighbors  who  may 
give  needed  information  about  the  family.  Some  societies 
accept  children  for  placement  upon  the  recommendation  of 
public  officials  or  cooperating  societies,  while  others  insist 
an  investigation  by  their  own  agents  before  accepting  the  child 
for  placement. 

All  of  these  divergent  methods  and  standards  need  to  be 
studied  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  is  required  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  coming  to  the  care  of  the  con- 
stituent societies.  The  director  and  his  staff  will  endeavor 
to  assist  the  societies  in  making  such  a  study.  This  will  in- 
volve, first,  a  survey  of  the  field  of  work  being  done,  a  study 
of  the  methods  being  used,  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
society  to  improve  the  daily  handling  of  its  work. 

Since  its  organization  the  bureau  has  required  certain  quali- 
fications before  admitting  an  organization  to  membership. 
These  are  indicated  by  the  following  questions  which  each 
organization  has  been  required  to  answer: 

1.  If  it  is  a  private  organization,  is  it  managed  by  a  respon- 
sible board  of  directors  meeting  at  least  quarterly? 

2.  If  it  does  case  work,  does  it  maintain  individual  case 
records  ? 

3.  Does  it  do  work  whose  value  is  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  money  expended? 

4.  Does  it  agree  to  cooperate  heartily  with  the  other  members 
of  the  bureau  under  the  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  for 
Inter-Society  Service;  to  send  to  the  bureau  copies  of  all  liter- 
ature published,  and  upon  request  to  furnish  sufficient  additional 
copies  for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the  bureau ;  to  furnish 
such  other  information  regarding  its  work  as  the  bureau  may 
request  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Is  the  organization  engaged  in  some  form  of  social  work 
for  children? 

6.  If  it  is  a  private  organization,  is  it  incorporated? 

7.  Does  it  publish  reasonably  often  a  report  of  its  work? 

8.  Are  its  finances  audited  by  competent  accountants? 

9.  Has  it  a  paid,  trained  executive  on  full  time? 

10.  Is  it  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  assurance  of 
permanency  in  its  organization  and  financial  support? 

11.  Does  it  raise  money  through  entertainments  conducted  by 
professional  performers? 

12.  If  it  uses  collectors,  does  it  pay  them  an  excessive  per- 
centage? 

Although  the  selection  of  a  more  suitable  name  than  the  pres- 
ent one  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  The  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  is  being  favorably  considered.  It  has  not 
been  determined  whether  the  headquarters  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington, Chicago  or  New  York.  Mr.  Carstens  expects  to 
take  up  his  full  duties  January  1,  1 921,  and  preliminary  plans, 
including  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  will  be  pressed  for- 
ward immediately. 

The  present  officers  and  board  of  directors  of  the  bureau 
are,  H.  Ida  Curry,  chairman;  Georgia  G.  Ralph,  secretary; 
Dr.  Frederic  H.  Knight,  treasurer.  The  executive  commit- 
tee consists  of  H.  Ida  Curry,  New  York;  Marcus  C.  Fagg, 
Jacksonville;  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  New  York;  Dr.  Fred- 
eric H.  Knight,  Boston;  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  Chicago;  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Stoneman,  St.  Joseph;  Henry  W.  Thurston,  New 
York. 
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The  "County   Home    Wrecker" 

O  HENRY  might  have  found  a  rich  field  for  another  one 
•  of  his  incomparable  stories  if  he  could  have  trudged 
through  a  day  with  that  individual  known  as  the  county  agent 
for  dependent  children,  part  of  whose  job  is  to  fit  "the  homeless 
child  into  the  childless  home "  with  all  that  that  connotes, 
whether  the  child  be  the  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  baby  girl  or 
the  uncouth  urchin  with  a  wistful  loneliness  in  his  eyes.  The 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  county  agent  em- 
bodied in  a  sparkling  article  by  Mabel  Easton  just  published 
in  rhe  Mount  Holyoke  Alumni  Quarterly  and  later  repub- 
lished by  the  Committee  on  County  Agencies  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York  is  worth  noting  for 
the  inspiring  message  which  it  gives: 

The  county  agent  faces  certain  grave  dangers.  Much  of  her 
work  is  with  life,  very  sordid;  manhood  marred  and  misshapen, 
womanhood  besmirched  and  soiled,  childhood  cursed  into  being, 
stunted  and  dwarfed.  What  wonder  then  that  unless  she  is  very 
careful,  her  sense  of  values  suffers,  the  whole  world  seems  gone 
astray,  society  crumbling  and  degenerate.  More  than  all  others, 
the  county  agent  must  devote  her  leisure  to  pursuits  most  whole- 
some, good  friends,  good  music,  good  books,  good  fun.  And  if 
she  is  to  keep  her  balance  and  continue  effective  she  must  be  bul- 
warked by  the  strength  of  a  deep,  sure  and  unshakable  spiritual 
background.  She  cannot  spend  of  herself,  day  after  day,  unless 
as  constantly  renewed  by  the  great  "  Giver  of  Gifts." 

They  call  her  the  "  county  home  wrecker."  They  call  her  the 
"  county  stork."  They  look  at  her  curiously  as  she  travels  hither 
and  yon,  with  now  an  unwieldy,  nondescript  infant  sagging  pain- 
fully from  her  arm  and  now  a  family  of  five  trudging  stolidly  in 
her  wake,  and  they  wonder  what  it  is  all  about.  And  some  time 
she  herself  may  wonder.  But  through  the  "  shouting  and  tumult " 
she  has  glimpsed  a  vision.  She  is  working  for  an  ideal  embodied 
in  the  old,  old  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Daily 
she  must  answer  that  question  by  her  work.  But  she  must  do 
more.  She  must  make  it  a  challenge  to  her  community,  an  in- 
sistent and  unescapable  challenge,  until  one  day  the  answer  will 
come  back  incorporated  in  a  program  of  broad  constructive  public 
welfare.  And  the  answer  will  be  this:  "Yes,  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper  if  he  needs  me,  and  I  ivM  be  my  brother's  keeper  today 
that  I  may  conserve  my  brother's  child  for  the  morrow."  When 
that  day  comes,  whether  in  her  time  or  another's,  the  work  of  the 
county  agent  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Reaching  the  Negro 

(<TN  order  that  the  Negro  child  may  receive  a  concept  of 

A  his  real  self  instead  of  the  concept  of  a  white  child,"  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Association  is  planning  a  special  line 
of  child  conservation  posters  for  use  among  Negro  children. 
These  posters  will  visualize  the  essential  facts  of  child  conserva- 
tion in  terms  of  Negro  life  and  experience. 

Lantern  slides  illustrating  Negro  life  and  needs  will  be 
prepared.  Series  of  lectures  will  also  be  provided  for  colored 
communities  with  or  without  the  panels  or  lantern  slides,  and 
institutes  will  be  arranged  for  colored  social  workers,  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  as  well  as  for  white  workers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Negro. 

The  association  has  noted  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  educa- 
tional material  used  among  Negroes  speaks  in  terms  of  white 
people.  In  the  text  books  Negro  children  use  there  is  prac- 
tically no  reference  to  any  race  but  the  Caucasian:  The 
histories  are  of  white  peoples.  Pfactically  all  the  pictures 
Vegro  children  see  are  white.  The  literature  they  read  is  by 
Jvhite  authors  and  deals  with  characters  that  are  white.  If 
they  go  to  the  theatre  or  motion  picture  show,  the  same  is  true. 
Where  a  Negro  appears  occasionally  in  story  or  drama  he  is 
likely  to  be  a  caricature. 

It  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  Negro  child  that  all  his  idealism, 
all  his  sense  of  the  good,  the  great,  the  heroic,  and  the  beautiful 
should  be  definitely  associated  with  white  people  only.  He  is 
in  danger  of  getting  the  notion,  unconsciously,  that  the  white 
child  only  has  a  chance  to  be  good  or  heroic  or  beautiful. 

Twice  as  many  Negro  children  die  before  birth  and  twice 
as  many  within  one  year  after  birth  as  among  white  children. 
The  general  tuberculosis  death  rate  among  Negroes  is  more 
than  two  and  one  half  times  as  high  as  among  whites  and  in 


some  communities  it  is  from  four  to  five  times  as  high.  The 
morbidity  among  Negroes  from  all  causes  is  very  high.  This 
high  death  and  morbidity  rate  lays  on  the  race  an  economic 
burden  that  is  holding  it  back  in  all  lines  of  development.  By 
attacking  the  Negro  child  problem,  helping  to  conserve  the 
health,  and  cultivating  the  higher  psychological  traits  of  the 
Negro  child,  The  National  Child  Welfare  Association  is 
offering  assistance  at  the  most  strategic  point. 

Leet  B.  Myers. 

Norwegian  Children's  Laws 

'  I  A  HE  laws  adopted  in  Norway  in  April,  191 5  and  popularly 
-*•  termed  the  children's  laws  are  the  result  of  a  movement 
which  has  of  late  gained  great  force  in  all  civilized  countries 
and  which  has,  as  its  aim,  the  protection  of  children,  especially 
during  the  first  years  of  life. 

Society  has  more  and  more  been  forced  to  intervene  in  order 
to  protect  those  children  who  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
attention  and  nursing  from  their  parents.  This  applies  also 
to  children  born  outside  of  marriage. 

Since  the  eighties  of  last  century  many  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced with  the  purpose  in  view  of  improving  the  lot  of 
such  children,  but  the  movement  did  not  result  In  changes  in 
existing  laws  until  1892,  when  the  economic  responsibility 
of  the  father  was  accentuated  and  the  right  ol  the  child  to 
inheritance  from  the  mother  Was  established.  A  proposal  put 
forth  at  the  same  time  regarding  inheritance  from  the  father 
was  not  then  taken  under  consideration. 

In  1896  Norway  established  by  law  a  council  for  the 
welfare  of  children,  which  aims  at  helping  all  neglected 
and  mistreated  children,  those  who  are  born  outside  of  as 
well  as  those  born  in  marriage.  In  1905  the  law  was  made 
more  severe. 

All  the  laws  mentioned  above  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the 
better  protection  of  childhood,  but  the  further  step  of  legally 
establishing  closer  ties  between  father  and  child  was  not  ac- 
complished until  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  children's 
laws — laws  concerning  children  whose  parents  have  not 
married.  It  was  reserved  for  the  then  head  of  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs,  Minister  Johan  Castberg,  to  propose  those 
laws  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1916  and,  as  regards 
certain  paragraphs,  January  1,  19 17.  According  to  these  laws 
illegitimate  children  now  have  right  of  inheritance  from  the 
father;  right  of  name  as  regards  the  family  name  of  mother 
or  father;  right  to  better  arranged  economic  support;  and  the 
mother  is  assured  economic  support  and  satisfactory  attention 
both  before  and  after  childbirth.  There  is  a  very  satisfactory 
mothers'  insurance  for  women  in  industries. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  new  children's  laws  should 
awaken  a  storm  of  protest  as  regards  the  right  of  name  and 
of  inheritance.  Meetings  of  protest,  discussion  in  the  press 
and  otherwise  and  lists  containing  thousands  of  signatures 
both  for  and  against  the  laws  were  produced.  The  laws  were 
publicly  discussed  for  a  long  time.  The  future  was  pictured 
darkly,  such  a  prediction  being  usual  as  that  unmarried 
mothers  with  one  or  more  children  would  suddenly  appear 
in  peaceful  homes  to  demand  inheritance,  name  and  a  home 
for  their  children.  Now  that  the  law  has  been  in  force  for 
almost  three  years  there  has  been  very  little  rumor  of  these 
dire  consequences.  The  public  officials  who  administer  the 
law  generally  state  that  the  whole  matter  proceeds  surprising- 
ly smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  The  fathers  have  willingly 
paid  their  contributions — at  least  the  number  of  the  unwilling 
is  no  larger  now  than  before  the  law  came  into  force.  Ex- 
pectant mothers  do  not  object  to  being  placed  in  childbirth  in- 
stitutions or  to  corresponding  arrangements. 

According  to  everything  so  far  experienced,  with  regard 
to  this  law,  society  may  feel  that  under  such  laws  illegitimate 
children  are  safeguarded  as  well  perhaps  as  possible  under 
present  conditions.  Perhaps  the  not  least  important  side  of  it 
is  that — that  we  all,  and  especially  all  women,  have  reason  to 
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be  grateful  that  injustice  to  innocent  babies  for  which  we  have 
all  been  more  or  less  responsible  in  the  past  is  at  an  end. 

Betzy  Kjelsberg. 

A  Resume  in  Children's  Work 

IN  the  special  Children's  Number  of  the  S.  C.  A.  A.  News 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York  defines 
the  kind  of  work  it  provides  for  children  as  follows: 

Placing  children  in  free  family  homes,  assisting  public  officials 
in    providing   for   children    who    need   public   support   or    public 
protection,  assisting  mothers  with  babies  by  finding  employment 
in  suitable  positions  where  they  may  keep  their  babies  with  them. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  children  were  placed  in  fam- 
ily homes  during  the  past  year  by  the  child  placing  depart- 
ment of  the  association,  totaling  almost  3,200  children  thus 
placed   during  the  twenty-two  years  this  work  has  been  de- 
veloped.    An  interesting  tabulation  is  given  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  children  placed,  showing  the  occupation 
of  the  heads  of  families  to  which  children  have  gone.     Of 
these,  thirty  were  professional  men,  eighty-four  business  men, 
thirty-seven  skilled  workmen,   twenty  farmers,  and   four  re- 
tired or  without  occupation. 

The  Department  of  County  Agencies  for  Child  Care  of 
the  association  whose  "  function  is  to  assist  public  officials 
in  providing  for  children  who  need  public  support  or  public 
protection  "  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  children's 
agencies  in  twenty-two  counties  and  in  the  city  and  town  of 
Newburgh.  "  Of  these,  there  were,  in  19 19,  twenty  agencies 
at  work  under  the  department's  supervision  or  cooperating 
with  it,  sixteen  of  them  under  the  joint  direction  of  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  county  committees  and  public  of- 
ficials." Some  of  the  specific  duties  of  the  children's  agent  in 
charge  of  these  agencies  are : 

Investigate  the  circumstances  of  children  about  to  become 
public  charges,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  homes  for  them  with 
relatives  or  other  suitable  guardians,  as  an  alternative  to  plac- 
ing them  in  institutions  or  boarding  homes  at  public  expense; 
Study  the  cases  of  children  already  in  institutions,  and  wher- 
ever possible  to  return  them  to  relatives,  or  to  find  free  foster 
homes  for  them ; 

See  to  it  that  feebleminded  and  epileptic  children  receive  the 
necessary  care  in  state  institutions,  together  with  such  training  as 
they  are  capable  of  undergoing  with  profit; 

Investigate  complaints  against  children  charged  with  delin- 
quency, and  to  make  sure  that  no  child  is  sentenced  to  a  re- 
formatory when  it  is  not  the  child  but  his  home  that  is  at  fault; 
Assist  needy  widows  with  children  to  find  employment  and  to 
use  the  family  income  wisely;  in  the  case  of  unmarried  mothers' 
to  provide  proper  maternity  care  and  subsequent  supervision; 
Try  to  reconstruct  so-called  "bad"  homes;  to  prevent  the 
breaking  up  of  families,  with  consequent  disadvantage  to  the 
children ; 

Cooperate  with  officials  in  the  prosecution  of  immoral,  neglect- 
ful and  abusive  parents;  to  compel  deserting  fathers  of  families, 
and  other  responsible  relatives,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
dependent  children; 

Secure  adequate  medical  treatment  for  children  suffering  from 
physical  defects. 

The  department  accomplished  all  this,  "  not  at  the  cost  of 
a  money  outlay,  but  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  financial 
saving;  this  saving  is  effected  largely  through  the  activities 
of  the  children's  agent  in  reducing  the  number  of  children 
supported  by  public  money,  in  shortening  the  time  each  child 
remains  a  public  charge,  and  in  persuading  or  forcing  the  par- 
ents or  other  relatives  of  dependents  to  contribute  to  their 
support." 

Child  Care  in  Worcester 

r'HE  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society  tersely  defines 
*■    its  work  as  "  attempting  to  make  American  citizens  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them."     For  the  Golden  Rule  Fund  cam- 
paign recently  conducted  in  that  city  it  illustrates  that  defini- 
tion with  the  following  instances: 

A  girl  interrupted  in  her  high  school  course  because  of  illness 

has  been  in   a  hospital   for  over   a   year  unable   to   sit  up.     In 

spite  of  this  she  is  anxious  to  continue  her  studies,  and  we  are 

very  grateful  to  the  two  teachers  who  go  each  week  to  teach  her. 

One  girl  who  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  English  when  she 


came  into  our  care  a  year  ago  not  only  attends  our  public 
schools,  but  is  earning  wages.  She  came  to  this  country  under 
a  cloud  but  is  becoming  an  intelligent  American  citizen. 

The  Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commission  asked  us  to  be- 
come interested  in  a  little  boy  six  years  old  whose  arm  had  to 
be  kept  out  in  a  brace  at  right  angles  to  his  shoulder.  There 
was  quite  a  large  family  of  children  and  the  mother  worked  in 
a  mill,  so  that  this  little  boy  was  growing  worse  instead  of  better 
from  lack  of  care.  We  placed  him  in  the  home  of  a  trained 
nurse  who  massaged  his  arm  daily  and  within  a  year  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  own  home,  far  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

A  physician  asked  us  to  take  a  little  girl  eleven  years  of  age. 
Through  the  carelessness  of  her  parents  she  had  been  allowed 
to  wear  shoes  with  nails  in  them  which  had  caused  blood  poison- 
ing, so  that  amputation  was  necessary.  At  first  we  boarded  her 
in  the  country  and  have  since  bought  two  artificial  limbs,  as  she 
outgrew  the  first  one.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half  she  has 
been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  hospital,  but  in  spite  of  this,  she 
has  completed  her  third  year  in  high  school,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  her  teachers  who  have  gone  to  the  hospital. 

David  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  children.  He  is  a  cripple 
and  wears  a  brace  and  gets  around  with  difficulty.  lie  was 
allowed  to  stay  out  nights,  slept  much  of  the  time  in  school,  was 
scantily  clothed  and  the  sole  of  his  shoe  flapped  as  he  walked. 
This  boy  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society  placed  in  the 
School  for  Crippled  Children  at  Canton.  He  looked  very  slick 
in  his  new  clothes  as  he  started  for  the  school. 

Children's  Court  Age  Limit 

IN  regard  to  the  passage  of  legislation  increasing  the  age 
limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children's  Court,  Robert  J. 
Wilkin,  justice  of  the  New  York  Children's  Court,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Tribune  outlines  as  follows  some  of 
many  things  which  should  be  considered: 

First — How  will  it  affect  the  work  of  the  children's  courts? 
Will  it  be  necessary  only  to  change  the  age  of  jurisdiction  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  or  would  it  be  better  to  give  a  joint  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  magistrate's  court,  so  that  a  case  of  a  young  person 
between  sixteen  and  eighteen  would  in  the  first  instance  go  to 
the  magistrate's  court  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  to 
the  Children's  Court?  If  a  measure  of  this  sort  were  passed, 
would  it  deprive  the  youth  of  any  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution? Would  it  be  necessary  to  make  arrangements  in  the 
courts  for  forcible  detention  places  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
boys?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  provide  additional  exclusive 
places  of  detention  for  the  larger  and  more  sophisticated  girls? 
And  many  of  the  other  questions  that  would  refer  purely  to  the 
custody  of  the  children. 

Second — How  would  the  procedure  of  the  court  have  to  be 
changed  to  meet  the  case?  Would  the  newcomers  be  charged 
with  felonies  and  misdemeanors  or  would  an  act  by  a  boy  or 
girl  of  seventeen  years  be  only  an  act  of  juvenile  delinquency? 
Do  young  people  between  the  given  ages  appreciate  the  right  and 
wrong  of  larceny,  assault,  burglary,  robbery  and  the  taking  of 
other  people's  property,  or  even  lives?  Should  they  be  placed 
in  the  minor  preventive  institutions  or  should  they,  when  their 
responsibility  is  fixed,  be  treated  with  more  advanced  educa- 
tional or  corrective  measures? 

Third — Are  the  institutions  now  being  so  generally  and  so 
satisfactorily  used,  the  proper  places  for  the  advanced  youth, 
or  should  they  be  sent  to  the  sheriff  for  temporary  care  and  to 
jail,  the  reformatory  or  prison  for  disposition?  Are  the  institu- 
tions such  as  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  New  York 
Jewish  Protectory,  Aid  Society  and  the  Children's  Village  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  older  ones  proposed?  Do  the  charters  of 
these  institutions  permit  of  their  taking  children  over  sixteen 
years  of  age?  Should  the  charters  be  amended  or  should  new 
institutions  be  organized?  Will  the  managers  and  supporters 
of  these  and  similar  homes,  now  being  so  efficiently  conducted, 
be  willing  to  extend  their  work?  If  not,  can  the  Children's 
Court  handle  the  cases  and  the  youths  with  better  success  than 
by  the  present  method  ?  Will  the  legislature  increase  the  age 
limit  for  the  reception  of  girls  at  the  State  Training  School  for 
Girls  and  the  various  other  institutions  that  now  receive  only 
those  under  sixteen  years? 

Fourth — If  the  change  is  made,  how  many  more  cases  will  be 
held  in  the  children's  courts?  Will  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
handle  the  cases,  to  slur  over  the  work,  or  will  it  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  children's  courts?  Would  it  be  better 
to  establish  a  "youths'  court"  (as  in  Chicago)  and  there  treat 
the  cases  of  the  more  advanced,  rather  than  crowd  out  the  care 
of  the  little  ones  by  herding  them  and  their  disabilities  into  one 
tribunal  with  their  seniors?  Is  the  problem  of  the  child  under 
sixteen  often  the  same  as  the  one  over  sixteen,  or  is  it  mostly  a 
separate  and  new  problem?  And,  finally,  should  not  every  in- 
terest, including  that  of  an  older  growth,  be  consulted  when  we 
are  considering  the  important  proposed  step? 
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me  when  there  is  no  adventure  in  education  the  years  are  indeed  lean,  for  it  is  as 
essential  to  strife  to  open  up  new  fields  for  educational  activity  as  it  is  to  seek  undiscov- 
ered lands  or  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  ancient  peoples. 

"...  The  names  of  the  adventurers  are  numerous;  from  Tubal  Cain  to  Plato  they  illumine 
the  records  of  all  times;  all  nations  claim  their  own;  every  great  period  of  a  nation's  life  reveals 
their  influence.  .  .  .  They  must  go  out  of  the  comfortable  courts  of  the  educational  system 
of  their  time  and  regardless  of  the  contemptuous  smiles  of  their  fellows,  seek  out,  unaccompanied 
and  alone,  with  no  possibility  of  return,  the  method  by  which  to  serve,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
to  inspire,  the  new  time.  They  cross  their  rubicon,  their  boats  are  burned,  and  there  are  no 
bridges  to  help  them. 

"  Of  the  many  who  have  lost  themselves  in  the  lands  or  seas  of  their  endeavor  there  are  no 
records,  but  their  adventures  were  the  condition  of  their  lives.  Had  they  stayed,  hesitating, 
ensconced  behind  the  boundaries  of  their  own  knowledge,  they  would  have  died  in  life.  'And 
some  there  be  which  have  no  memorial.  But  these  were  merciful  men.'  In  the  affairs  of  life 
no  man  has  really  lived  until  he  has  for  a  reasonable  purpose  risked  the  loss  of  all  that  he 
desires," 

— from  An  Adventure  in  Working-class  Education,  By  Albert  Mansbridge. 

Breakdown  in  the  Schools 


GENERALLY  from  over  the  country  come  evidences  of 
the  crisis  in  education.  Reports  are  not  yet  available  as 
to  the  shortage  of  teachers,  but  the  lowered  standards  of  qual- 
ifications for  teachers  testify  to  a  real  shortage,  even  though 
the  schools  are  manned  at  full  working  force.  The  big  cities 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  teachers,  but  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  regions  are  suffering. 

The  explanations  of  this  crisis  are  varied,  but  the  main 
emphasis  is  upon  "  lack  of  funds."  Indeed,  in  order  to  make 
this  phase  of  the  situation  more  emphatic  some  educators  speak 
of  the  situation  as  one  of  complete  bankruptcy.  The  financial 
situation  is  serious.  It  is  computed  that  whereas  we  spent 
$763,000,000  for  public  education  in  1918,  we  need  $2,000,- 
000,000  per  year  for  an  adequate  extension  and  organization 
of  our  school  system. 

But  granting  all  those  facts,  we  shall  do  badly  to  consider 
the  financial  question  as  paramount.  "  We  are  a  nation  of 
sixth  graders,"  says  Prof.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  recently  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Cleveland.  But  more  money  will  not 
necessarily  make  us  a  nation  of  seventh  graders.  The  one 
thing  that  can  accomplish  that  is  the  realization  of  a  need  in 
our  national  life  for  seventh  grade  intelligence,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  an  educational  morale  that  will  include  seventh 
grade  interests  and  activities. 

This  means,  among  many  things,  really  wanting  good  intel- 
ligent teachers  who  know  life  and  the  world,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  living  world  and  the  future  and  who  can  help 
young  people  achieve  a  real  understanding.     Teaching  is  a 
vital  personal  relationship.     But  teaching  has  become  institu- 
tionalized until  it  represses  the  individuality  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher.      Some  teachers  keep  their  humanity  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  and  all   demoralizing  conditions.     Others  gradually 
lose  their  fine  human  vigor  and  sink  to  the  level  of  school 
mechanicians.     Still  others  decide  to  give  up  the  work  before 
it   destnws   them.      Several  members  of  the  staff  of  a  large 
California  department  store  have  been  recruited  from  univer- 
h  sity  and  high  school  teachers,  who  are  finding  in  the  business 
\,  field   opportunities   for   initiative   denied   them   in   the   school 
A.u"oom.     Isabel  Rockwell,  one  of  them,  puts  the  matter  very 
♦   vividly: 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  about 
adequate  pay  as  the  means  of  relief.  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
others  as  well  as  to  myself,  the  real  reasons  for  my  change  of 
vocation  from  school-teaching  to  selling  in  a  department  store. 
A  higher  salary  was  not  the  decisive  factor.  My  salary  as  a 
school  teacher  would  be  more  than  the  one  I  am  receiving  at 
present.  There  is  a  greater  financial  future  for  a  woman  in  the 
department  store  field,  but  there  is  also  keener  competition.  If 
I  had  followed  my  original  plan  of  specialization  in  teaching 
I  would  have  had  possibilities  ahead  that  were  interesting  to 
strive  for  and  financially  desirable. 

But  teaching  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  profession  which 
men  and  women  entered  for  the  financial  reward  alone.  To  be 
successful  a  teacher  must  have  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  can 


be  retained  only  where  individuality  of  thought,  method  and  in- 
struction is  encouraged.  In  the  vast  majority  of  school  systems 
this  is  totally  ignored. 

During  the  years  I  taught  I  met  with  many  individuals 
who  were  helpful  and  inspiring,  but  the  school  organization  was 
deadening.  Supervision  is  necessary,  but  it  loses  its  greatest  op- 
portunity when  it  aims  only  at  conformity  and  fails  to  encourage 
constructive  thought  and  criticism.  Teachers  as  a  rule  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  board  of  education,  and  no  opportun- 
ity to  present  either  their  problems  or  their  solutions  of  problems 
to  the  men  who  shape  the  curriculum  and  the  administrative 
policy  of  their  school  system.  They  cannot  grow  professionally 
without  an  opportunity  to  experiment,  to  judge,  and  to  present 
their  findings  in  such  a  way  that  others  may  give  constructive 
criticism  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  more  intelligent  approach 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  This  outlet  is  ordinarily  denied  the 
teacher.  But  she  must  have  it  if  she  is  to  be  the  inspiring  in- 
dividual she  is  told  she  is  when  the  teacher  shortage  is  menacing 
and  she  is  forsaking  the  ranks. 

There  is  a  story  we  all  hear  about  our  noble  work,  our  duty 
to  our  country,  and,  as  an  anticlimax,  the  pleasant  social  position 
of  the  teacher.  But  there  is  an  old  joke,  too,  about  there  being 
three  kinds  of  people  in  this  world, — men,  women  and  school 
teachers!  In  spite  of  the  beautiful  phrases  about  the  nobility  of 
our  profession,  fathers,  mothers  and  others  still  forget  we  are 
human  beings.  Until  they  make  the  distinction  a  compliment 
in  their  social  attitude  as  well  as  in  their  words  or  better  yet, 
make  no  distinction,  teaching  will  continue  to  grow  less  and  less 
attractive  to  the  young  woman  who  wants  to  do  her  share  in  the 
world's  work. 

The  human  contact  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  inspir- 
ing element  in  the  modern  department  store  work.  All  stores  do 
not  recognize  this,  but  in  entering  the  field  it  is  possible  to  select 
one  with  the  type  of  management  which  encourages  and  inspires 
better  individual  development.  My  objective  is  merchandising, 
but  I  feel  I  can  do  more  educationally  and  at  the  same  time  with 
greater  opportunity  for  personal  growth  in  the  department  store 
work  than  in  a  public  school  under  the  present  system  of  school 
administration. 

The  solution  of  "  the  teacher  problem "  is  not  merely  more 
money.  Salary  increases  are  right  and  necessary,  but  inadequate 
as  the  sole  solution  of  the  question.  Reform  of  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization, with  intelligent  boards  of  education  acting  in  collab- 
oration with  teachers  free  to  present  their  honest  convictions  and 
free  to  develop  their  own  individuality,  is  essential.  Recognition 
of  the  teacher  as  a  human  being  will  keep  her  human,  and  keep 
her  from  seeking  other  fields  of  employment  for  inspiration  and 
a  fuller  life. 

The  New  School 

THE  New  School  for  Social  Research  begins  its  second 
year  next  week  with  an  extended  program  of  teaching 
and  research.  This  school  attempts  to  fill  a  distinct  gap  in 
our  American  adult  education.  The  colleges  and  universities, 
on  the  one  hand,  tend  to  emphasize  the  social  sciences  as 
materials  already  existent  to  which  students  should  be  "  in- 
troduced," and  with  which  they  should  then  secure  a  more  or 
less  intimate  acquaintance.  The  schools  of  social  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  emphasize  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  social 
fields,  atid  use  the  materials  of  the  social  sciences  to  help  in 
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the  preparation  of  the  workers.  The  New  School  assumes 
that  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  is  not  yet  adequately 
surveyed  and  that  therefore  there  is  much  room  for  adven- 
ture, for  experiment,  for  broad  research  along  every  line  of 
social  interest.  Because  of  this  unfinished  character  of  the 
work  of  the  social  sciences,  the  problem  of  method  is  very 
important.  The  learning  that  the  colleges  stand  for  is  neces- 
sary, if  it  does  not  destroy  all  taste  for  learning.  The  voca- 
tional preparation  that  the  schools  of  social  work  stand  for 
is  necessary,  if  it  does  not  produce  a  mere  social  mechanic. 
Between  and  beyond  these  two  outcomes  appears  the  third  pos- 
sibility— the  development  of  a  research  attitude  toward  all  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  social  living.  The  mission  of  the 
New  School  is  not  one  of  revolt  or  of  propaganda.  It  stands 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  direction 
of  the  social  problems  of  our  times  and  the  development  in 
some  few  people,  at  least,  of  an  experimental  attitude  toward 
life.  In  the  midst  of  endless  dogmatisms  and  practicalities, 
the  appreciation  of  the  future  as  still  incomplete— a  region  for 
the  play  of  trained  social  inventiveness — comes  with  refresh- 
ment of  the  spirit.  Democratic  education  must  foster  and 
conserve  the  spirit  of  this  school. 

Teachers'  Salaries 

WHILE  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  doubled 
in  the  fifty  years  from  1870  to  .1920,  the  number  of 
children  in  school  has  trebled  in  the  same  period  and  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  education  has  increased  eleven 
times.  The  cost  of  education  is  increasing  at  a  constantly 
accelerating  rate;  each  succeeding  year  shows  a  greater  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  expenditure.  These  are  some  important 
phases  of  the  report  of  an  inquiry  into  The  Trend  of  School 
Costs,  written  by  W.  Randolph  Burgess  and  just  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

This  report  deals  with  the  problems  of  teachers'  salaries, 
the  relation  of  salaries  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  comparison 
between  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  workers,  the  trend 
of  building  costs,  the  probable  levels  of  wages  and  costs  in  the 
stable  period  that  seems  to  be  approaching,  and  the  possible 
source  of  income  for  these  increased  costs. 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  100  per  cent  in  the  past  five 
years;  teachers'  salaries  have  risen  45  per  cent,  with  the  larger 
part  of  that  gain  to  the  city  teachers.  As  the  result  of  recent 
price  increases  the  purchasing  power  of  teachers'  salaries  is 
less  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War  period.  Since  19 15 
the  pay  of  artisans  and  laborers  has  increased  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  teachers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pay  teachers  twice 
as  much  in  1920  as  in  191 5  to  secure  the  same  grade  of 
ability.  All  other  forms  of  educational  service  will  cost  in 
proportion. 

These  additional  costs  cannot  be  met  by  adjustments  in  city 
budgets.  City  school  budgets  have  tripled  in  size  in  forty 
years,  while  assessed  values  have  nearly  doubled.  The  report 
suggests  that  educational  costs  for  the  future  must  rest  on  a 
"  tax  on  real  estate,"  whatever  that  means.  "  The  real  estate 
tax  is  a  sound  method  of  taxation,"  says  the  author.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  pages  130  to  134  for  his  meaning. 

This  study  makes  certain  suggestions  that  throw  light  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  teachers  should  join  a  federation 
that  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  For 
example,  on  page  108  these  statements  are  found: 

The  wage  of  the  common  laborer  is  in  the  nature  of  a  base 
pay  upon  which  all  other  wages  are  built.  ...  In  particular, 
teachers'  salaries  have  followed  closely  the  fluctuations  of  the 
wages  of  common  labor  and  of  artisans. 

That  is  to  say,  teachers  have  no  independent  status,  no  pro- 
fessional standing.  They  are  workers,  subject  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  "  law  of  supply  and  demand."  The  community 
has  had  no  more  interest  in  safeguarding  their  interests  than 
it  has  had  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  other  workers. 
How  then  can  they  hope  to  assure  their  economic  future  save 
by  the  same  means  that  the  workers  use  ? 


EESP0H3E3  PBCM  TEA0HBR3  TO  OTESnOHHAIRB  0O  PLAT00S  SCHOOLS 


I.     D  WHICH  TVPE  OP  SOHOOL  WOULD  Y00  PREFER  TO  TZACH? 
Platoon  Sohool  HH^^^^B         ^gg/gggl 


I  90.6 


Conventional  Sohool  I  1.6 

II.     WHAT  IS  TOUH  CPIHI03  0?  THE  PLAT00H  SCHOOL? 


Patorable  ■MBTflrWwMgnM^BBaBWWM—  91-3 

Dndeoided  ■    *'8 

Unfavorable  I  «9 

III.     EOS  DO  K2SDIT3  COMPARE  WITH  THOSE  in  C 0B7EB53 OHAL  SCHOOL? 

lloro  BDtlafcotory  OdUMWUBHHIMBiHHBaMIMSHl    82.6 

About  the  same  MHHB3  16.0 

Lobb  satisfactory  I  1-4 


rv. 


HOW  DOES  TEACHERS'   WORK  COMPARE  WITH  TEACHERS     WORK  IB 
OOBVEinonAL  SCHOOL? 


Less  burdensome 
About  the  same 

Moro  burdensome 


62.6 


I  26.6 


I  10.9 


7.     HOW  DOES  ADVUHI STRATI  CM  OP  PLATOON  SCHOOL  COMPARE  WITH 
THAT  OP  CONVEirnOHAL  SCHOOL? 


leas  dif fioult 
About  the  same 
More  difficult 


44.5 


34.9 


VI.     IS  THE  BDMEEH  CT  OOMPLAIHTS  PROM  PARESIS  LES3  OR  MOHB  IB 
THE  PLATOOH  SOHOOL  THAH  IH  THE  COHVEBHOHAL  SCHOOL? 


Lose  in  nucbor 
About  the  same 
Move  In  number 


42.0 


6.6 


What  Detroit  teachers  think  of  the  "platoon  school"  is  shown 
in  this  chart  published  in  the  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin 

Platoon  Schools  in  Detroit 

DETROIT  is  also  among  the  prophets.  The  "  Gary 
plan  ",  modified  into  the  "  platoon  or  duplicate  plan  ", 
has  been  adopted  as  the  official  policy  of  the  schools  of  that 
city.  What  this  means  is  set  forth  officially  in  a  recent 
bulletin  on  The  Platoon  School : 

The  platoon  school  offers  a  type  of  organization  and  building 
in  which  a  well-balanced,  modern  curriculum  may  be  provided 
and  effectively  used.  In  this  school  each  of  the  following  aspects 
of  the  curriculum  may  be  given  due  consideration: 

(1)  The  Academic, — instruction   in  the  tool   subjects; 

(2)  The  Cultural, — music,  art  and   literature; 

(3).  The  Physical, — the  clinic,  lunch  room,  physical  education 
and  play  in  gymnasium  and  on  playgrounds; 

(4)  The  Scientific, — geography,   history   and  nature  study; 

(5)  The  Social-Civic, — socializing  and  Americanizing  activi- 
ties in  the  auditorium 

(6)  The  Vocational, — domestic  and  manual  arts. 

This  division  of  the  various  subjects  of  work  may  leave 
something  to  be  desired,  but  it  also  fulfills  some  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  lovers  of  democracy  in  education.  The  basic  rea- 
sons for  this  development  are  worthy  of  much  study.  They 
are  set  forth  as  follows : 

Progressive  educational  thinkers  are  becoming  daily  more  cofl'd 
vinced  that  the  big  impelling  motive  in  education  is  the  soci v^. 
motive.  All  our  schools,  elementary,  intermediate,  secondary  adPif 
collegiate  must  in  the  future  strive  to  realize  more  fully  ,  *f 
seven  great  social  aims  of  education.  ty 

These  aims  are:      (i)   Health.      (2)  The  fundamental  tooity 
of  learning.      (3)   Citizenship.      (4)   Worthy  home  member-11 
ship.      (5)    Vocational   interest   and  skill.      (6)    Worthy  use 
of  leisure.      (7)   Moral  character. 

The  full  story  of  this  development  is  far  too  long  to  be 
described  here.  But  Detroit  seems  fully  committed  to  the 
program.  Fifteen  of  these  "  platoon  schools  "  are  now 
organized,  and  fifteen  more  are  under  organization.  The 
school   officials   have   determined   upon   a   "  gradual   reorgan- 
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ization  of  the  elementary  system  on  the  platoon  basis.  .  .  . 
The  Board  of  Education  stands  solidly  behind  this  policy. 
.  .  .  The  realization  of  this  undertaking  will  place  within 
the  reach  of  Detroit  children  elementary  school  facilities  un- 
excelled by  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States." 

International  Mindedness 

THE  Institute  of  International  Education  has  just  issued 
its  first  annual  report.  The  aim  of  this  institute  is  the 
development  of  "  international  good-will  by  means  of  educa- 
tional agencies."  This  it  attempts  to  achieve  by  acting  as 
a  clearing  house  of  information  and  advice  for  Americans 
concerning  things  educational  in  foreign  countries  and  for 
foreigners  concerning  things  educational  in  the  United  States. 

The  administrative  board  of  the  institute  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  men's  and  women's  colleges  and  of 
international  scholarship,  law,  finance,  commerce,  medicine 
and  journalism. 

The  institute  is  engaged  in  gathering  information  regarding 
international  exchange  of  teachers  and  students;  in  helping 
European  institutions  through  these  lean  years  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  in  developing  a  regular  system  of  exchange  professor- 
ships; and  in  establishing  student  fellowships  abroad  and  at 
home.  It  is  also  providing  publicity  for  many  educational 
commissions  and  delegations. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitute is  found  in  its  efforts  to  develop  international  rela- 
tions clubs  in  the  colleges.  This  is  a  new  name  for  the 
former  international  polity  clubs  organized  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  International  Conciliation.  The  object  of  these 
clubs  is  "  the  scientific  study  of  current  international  prob- 
lems that  confront  mankind,  in  a  thoroughly  non-partisan 
spirit  and  devoid  of  any  propagandist  aim."  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways:  "  For  more  advanced  and 
mature  students  an  intensive  study  throughout  the  year  of  a 
few  problems  following  a  carefully  prepared  syllabus  and 
bibliography.  For  students  who  could  not  afford  the  time 
required  for  intensive  study,  a  careful  reading  under  guidance 
of  the  literature  of  both  sides  of  the  current  problems  as 
they  arise." 

The  address  of  the  institute  is  419  West  117  street,  New 
York  city. 

An  Experiment  in  New  York 

IMPERCEPTIBLY  but  steadily  the  pressure  of  social  and 
economic  uncertainty  is  making  clear  that  the  boy  who  has 
attained  the  mature  age  of  sixteen  or  who  has  completed 
eighth  grade  requirements  is  not  thereby  automatically  assured 
the  wisdom,  the  vocational  training  or  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities which  will  enable  him  to  steer  an  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful course  through  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  or  his  indi- 
vidual career. 

In  requiring  all  boys  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  to  reg- 
ister on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  the    state    of    New 
'      York  started  upon  an  interesting  experiment  in  continuation 
^'.extension  education.     Three  bureaus  are  in    operation:    the 
itary,  the  physical  and  the  vocational,  all  under  the  gen- 


,1'Oc. 

vivid), 


1  direction  of  a  commission  consisting  of  "  the  major  gen- 

M  commanding  the  national  guard  ex-officio,  who  shall  be 
a,eq;man  of  the  commission,  a  member  to  be  appointed  by 
voe  board  of  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  and  a  mem- 
Mr  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  years." 

The  commission  aims  to  reach  particularly  the  boys  who 
are  not  developing  according  to  any  vocational  plan.  It  there- 
fore releases  from  drill  both  school  boys  employed  outside  of 
school  hours,  and  working  boys  attending  night  schools,  as 
well  as  boys  of  definite  vocational  training  and  experience. 

Every  boy  enrolled  for  drill  is  to  report  to  an  armory  or 
designated  ball  once  a  week  to  take  part  in  a  program  of 


drill,   physical   training   and   other   activities,   embodying  the 
following : 

1.  Military  exercises  and  training,  including  the  use  of  small 
arms. 

2.  Personal  hygiene  and  first  aid. 

3.  Physical  exercises  and  training. 

4.  Character  building  and  disciplined  habit. 

5.  Vocational  study  and  direction. 

6.  Scouting,  camping,  nature  study  and  talks  on  general  subjects 
that  may  be  applied  to  military  and  civil  pursuits. 

Without  prescribing  a  fixed  time  period  for  drills,  it  is 
directed  that  there  shall  be  allotted  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes 
for  organizing  and  record  work;  thirty  minutes  for  military 
instruction;  thirty  minutes  in  physical  training;  twenty 
minutes  for  talks  and  theoretical  instruction  in  personal 
hygiene,  sanitation  and  first  aid,  character  and  disciplined  habit 
building,  customs  of  the  service  and  citizenship  obligations. 
The  state  camp  at  Blauvelt,  New  York,  is  used  for  outdoor 
field  work  during  the  summer  months. 

Whatever  effective  results  can  be  accomplished  by  so  large 
and  possibly  cumbersome  a  movement  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  likely  also  that  the  different  elements  in  the  program,  the 
military,  the  educational,  the  vocational,  may  engage  in  a 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Certainly  the  field  of  the  experi- 
ment is  a  wide  and  fertile  one.  The  question  of  military  drill 
in  democratic  education  will  never  be  settled  by  debate. 
Nothing  but  an  adequate  experiment  can  test  its  desirability. 
Purely  as  an  experiment  this  development  should  be  welcomed 
by  all  and  its  merits  should  be  decided  by  its  actual  results 
upon  our  democratic  programs  and  ideals. 

"Educational  Pioneers" 

UNDER  the  above  title  the  September  number  of  Co- 
operation prints  an  important  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
Co-operative  Educational  Institute,  of  Brownsville,  New  York 
city.  This  institute  is  the  work  of  a  group  of  students  who 
revolted  against  the  arbitrary  tactics  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
private  preparatory  school.  They  seceded,  worked  out  the 
lines  of  their  own  educational  desires,  secured  adequate  ac- 
commodations and  hired  the  necessary  teachers  to  carry  for- 
ward their  work. 

Within  one  year  this  school  has  had  over  five  hundred  pupils. 
It  has  forced  the  private  schools  to  reduce  their  fees  and  improve 
their  service.  It  has  collected  a  splendid  staff  of  high  school 
instructors.  .  .  .  During  the  past  term,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  preparatory  courses  for  Regents'  and  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations the  institute  conducted  courses  in  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy, and  carried  on  social  activities  for  students.  Its  courses  in 
psychology  and  public  speaking  are  marked  with  great  success; 
and  the  numerous  single  lectures  on  philosophy,  psychology,  lit- 
erature, science  and  current  events  topics  are  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  the   students   and   their  friends. 

Recently  the  institute  has  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Co-operative  League  of  America  and  has  become 
a  part  of  that  league. 

The  co-operative  school  movement  has  a  higher  aim  than  the 
college  and  Regents'  examinations.  It  is  to  demonstrate  the 
whole  idea  of  co-operative  education  and  to  conduct  courses  along 
cultural  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  by 
the  people  themselves.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  co-operative 
school  movement  should  be  the  establishment  by  the  students  of 
their  own  Workers'  University. 

"Co-operative  education  " !  The  education  of  the  people 
by  the  people !  David  Ditchik  and  his  Brownsville  colleagues 
are  showing  us  how  to  find  the  real  foundation  df  democracy 
in  education.  May  the  idea  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  plan  make  it  attractive. 

From  West  Virginia 

A  CORRESPONDENT  from  West  Virginia    writes    usl 
of  his  experiences  with  the  "democratic  school  system,"  j 
He  says: 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  you  are  informed  by  the 
local  superintendent  that  certain  members  of  the  senior  class 
must  graduate  regardless  of  their  work  because  they  come  from 
good  families,  though  they  have  never  been  known  to  work  and 
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have  never  been  expected  to.  A  little  later  you  are  informed  that 
a  prominent  athlete  desires  to  enter  school  in  the  afternoons  so 
as  to  qualify  for  a  team.  The  schedule  must  be  revised  to  make 
this  possible,  although  this  greatly  disturbs  many  other  members 
of  the  school.  You  are  expected  to  give  full  credit  to  this  athlete 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  he  attends  classes. 

The  churches  of  the  community  have  little  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  young  people.  The  community  provides  no  entertainments 
and  no  place  for  the  young  people  to  meet.  Athletic  events  are 
well  attended,  but  they  are  so  much  emphasized  that  they  assume 
an  exaggerated  importance  and  in  the  absence  of  other  attrac- 
tions, the  sense  of  honor  dies  out.  A  protest  against  the  violation 
of  the  sense  of  honor  is  enough  to  cost  one  his  position  in  the 
community. 

If  a  social  gathering  is  scheduled  in  the  school  house,  instead 
of  being  able  to  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  in  making  the  even- 
ing enjoyable,  you  must  act  as  policeman.  You  spend  the  evening 
admonishing  "children"  of  nineteen  or  twenty  to  refrain  from 
waltzing  when  the  orchestra  plays  the  Blue  Danube.  So  these 
"children"  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  pastimes  that 
satisfied  them  at  the  age  of  ten.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  "  sex 
talk"  forms  the  basis  of  many  conversations? 

The  correspondent  goes  on  to  point  out  the  lack  of  public 
interest  in  the  control  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  other  failures 
of  public  spirit  in  his  community,  which,  he  says,  could  be 
matched  in  "hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  communities 
in  the  United  States."  He  does  not,  however,  despair  of 
the  small  and  remote  community. 

After  all,  no  community  is  entirely  "  dead."  In  fact,  the  most 
noticeable  features  in  any  community,  no  matter  how  small,  are 
the  latent  possibilities  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  self-expression. 


The  Right  to  "Live" 

THE  following  discussion  of  certain  angles  of  the  problem 
of  education  in  India  will  have  a  wide  appeal.     Dr.  Ma- 
thilda Hunt,   a  native  of   India,  who  has  had  sixteen  years' 
cperience  in  child  welfare  work  in  London,  writes  from  the 
lenry  Street  Settlement,  New  York,  where  she  is  now  living: 

During  the  war  men  developed  the  fatalism  of  the  Roman 
gladiators,  "Hail  Caesar!  those  about  to  die  salute  thee!"  was 
their  greeting  to  an  imminent  world-power  of  evil.  But  now 
the  arena  is  deserted.  Everywhere  men  are  demanding  insist- 
ently the  right  to  live.  Most  moving  of  all  is  the  appeal  of 
those  who  are  silent,  because  they  have  looked  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  and  have  found  no  helper.  Such  is  the  condition  of  a 
large  section  of  the  Anglo-Indian  or  Eurasian  community  in 
India, — a  community  suffering  from  economic  causes  beyond  its 
control  and  from  considerable  injustice.  A  public  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  education  among  the  Anglo-Indians  of 
Calcutta  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  which  are  prob- 
ably true  of  all  the  large  cities  of  India: 

a.  Though  no  child  is  debarred  from  attending  school,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Anglo-Indian  Educational  Report  of  1912 
stated  that  there  were  in  India  over  7,000  Anglo-Indian  children 
who  were  not  attending  school. 

b.  The  education  provided  gives  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity little  chance.  The  evils  of  the  situation  are:  first,  the 
intense  poverty  which  makes  it  impossible  for  parents  to  pay 
even  low  fees  especially  if  there  are  several  children  to  be 
educated ;  and  second,  the  poor  system  of  education,  which  bur- 
dens the  memory  without  developing  the  mind. 

The  committee  further  added  that  greater  facilities  are  re- 
quired for  secondary  and  university  education.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  students, — men  and  women, — for  higher  education 
hostels  are  greatly  wanted  in  the  large  cities.  There  is  a  warn- 
ing note  uttered  that  these  may  become  positively  mischievous  " 
unless  exceptional  character  and  personality  can  be  obtained  in 
the  wardens.  But  still  hostels  may  be  a  great  help  in  enabling 
poor  Anglo-Indians  to  obtain  a  training  which  will  enable  them 
to  be  a  source  of  benefit  to  their  community.  The  cost  of  sites, 
buildings,  equipment  and  salaries'  endowment  for  two  hostels 
(one  for  men  and  one  for  women)  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  above  represents  the  need  of  just  one  means  for  better- 
ment, and  this  may  have  a  special  appeal  to  some.  The  writer 
has  felt  for  some  time  that  this  preparation  of  a  certain  number 
of  picked  young  men  and  women  for  community  service  and  in- 
dustrial development  chiefly  along  lines  of  subserving  food  pro- 
duction, would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  social 
"  leaveners."  These  young  men  and  women  would  become  cap- 
tains of  industry  on  a  small  scale,  employing  others  of  the  com- 
munity. They  would  also  help  every  section  by  their  organized 
social  activities.     Such  men  and  women  chosen  with  discrimina- 


tion would  receive  a  full  training  locally  and  then  be  favored 
with  a  year's  experience  abroad  for  final  industrial  and  social 
leadership  to  be  obtained  by  actual  functioning  and  not  by 
academic  research.  The  number  of  industries  within  which  this 
sort  of  thing  could  be  developed  is  large,  and  the  subject  full  of 
interest.  It  cannot,  however,  be  dealt  with  here.  The  whole 
thing  resolves  itself  into  the  financing  of  a  return  passage, 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  living  and  training,  and  an  initial 
small  subsidy  in  putting  up  businesses  like  fruit  preserving,  jam 
making,  sardine  canning,  etc. 

A  Holiday  School 

THE  London  Adult  School  Union  is  responsible  for  a 
striking  experiment  in  the  way  of  a  "  holiday  school." 
Working  men  and  women  have  been  invited  to  bring  their 
children,  however  young,  to  an  old  rectory  in  the  country, 
and  enroll  there  for  a  course  of  study  which  involves  such 
topics  as: 

Money — What's  the  good  of  it? 

Wages — Why  they  differ  so. 

Interest — "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given," — But  is  it  right? 

After  a  happy  communal  breakfast  with  the  children  all 
assemble  for  a  stiff  lecture  and  discussion  from  9.30  to  11, 
and  this  gives  intellectual  substance  to  the  days  which  are 
otherwise  filled  in  with  boating,  walking  or  driving  afield. 
All  the  members  come  back  tired  in  the  evening  to  lectures 
on  such  subjects  as  How  the  Surrey  Hills  Were  Made,  or 
Books,  or  to  some  fancy  dress  ball,  or  to  an  evening  of  other 
amusements. 

The  success  of  the  school  depends  somewhat  upon  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  cared  for  by  "  the  kiddies'  chum."  The 
children  are  enthusiastic  for  the  lectures,  because  they  do 
not  have  to  attend  them.  But  the  women  are  also  enthu- 
siastic: they  are  economists  of  long  standing  practicality,  and 
they  are  now  learning  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  forces 
with  which  they  must  continually  contend  in  the  market  place. 
As  the  Daily  News  puts  it: 

The  fathers  and  mothers  welcome  the  intellectual  stimulus  and 
the  relief  of  having  somebody  to  look  after  the  children.  The 
young  men  and  women  have  had  a  jolly  time.  The  children  are 
all  enthusiasts,  and  the  "kiddies'  chum"  is  one  of  the  happiest 
people  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  She  ought  to  become  a  national 
holiday  institution. 

The  course  of  study  had  a  morning  and  an  evening  session 
while  the  afternoons  were  given  to  outdoor  recreation  and 
walks  in  the  Surrey  Hills.  Incidentally,  we  are  told,  one  ef- 
fect of  this  family  camping  was  that  some  of  the  young  men 
of  the  party  had  their  mind  taken  off  economics  and  became 
much  more  interested  in  studying  the  children.  The  mothers, 
busily  plying  their  needles,  had  the  opportunity,  keenly  rel- 
ished, of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  larger  economic  problems 
which  enter  the  family  budget. 

Money  and  wages  are  two  subjects  which  keenly  appeal  to 
all.  But  with  the  extension  of  the  experiment  next  year, 
such  subjects  as  education,  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  other 
problems  of  the  home  will  be  considered.  It  is  sure  that 
such  subjects  will  prove  even  more  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating. 

A  Threatened  School  Strike 

"O   UMORS  of  a  threatened  school  boys'  strike  in  Berlin  id 
AV  a  protest  against  the  election  of  a  Socialist  presidenrd- 
the  Board  of  Education,  point  to  a  long  and  bitter  strugj* 
between  the  adherents  of  the  old  educational  system  and  tli 
Socialists.     The  latter,  now  in  full  control  of  the  Berlin  city 
government,   have  every  intention  of  putting  into  practise  a 
program   that  involves  the  complete  elimination   of   all   class 
barriers   to   higher  education.      Grammar  schools    and    gym- 
nasiums, hitherto  accessible  only  to  members  of  the  privileged 
classes,  will  be  opened  to  the  promising  children  of  all  classes. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  democratization  of  edu- 
cation is  opposed  by  even  the  more  liberal    of    non-Socialist 
groups,  although  the  changes  denounced  as  "  dangerously  rad- 
ical "  will  merely  put  the  Berlin  school  system  on  a  par  with 
the  present  American  system. 


n 
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The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers 
for  American  Public  Schools 
By  William  S.  Learned,  William  C.  Bag- 
ley,  Charles  A.  McMurry,  George  D. 
Strayer,  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Isaac  L. 
Kandel  and  Homer  W.  Josselyn.  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  475  pp.  Limited  Free  Circula- 
tion. 

This  study  is  based  on  an  exhaustive  and 
detailed  inquiry  into  teacher-training  in  the 
normal  schools  of  Missouri;  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  report  dealing  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  whole  of  the  States. 

The  report  comes  at  an  opportune  time. 
The  world  war  has  created  a  host  of  social 
problems,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
is  that  of  supplying  properly  trained  staffs 
for  the  elementary  schools.  The  tendency  of 
salaries  to  lag  behind  wages  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  have  caused 
thousands  of  teachers  to  leave  the  profes- 
sion. At  the  present  time,  about  one-half 
the  schools  of  the  United  States  are  either 
entirely  without  teachers  or  are  so  inade- 
quately staffed  that  the  work  done  in  them 
becomes  a  mere  travesty  of  education. 

That  teachers  required  specific  training 
was  a  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lancaster  and  Bell  in  England,  for  example, 
needed  help  in  their  monitorial  schools  and 
began  to  train  the  older  and  brighter  boys 
for  the  office  of  teacher.  Such  a  scheme  of 
training  could  only  be  inaugurated  where  a 
false  idea  of  education  prevailed.  For  edu- 
cation was  regarded  as  the  pouring  in  of 
information,  and  the  containers  from  which 
it  was  poured  needed  to  be  but  little  larger 
than  the  vessels  which  received  it.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  system  into  that  of  pupil- 
teachership  where  the  principle  of  appren- 
ticeship to  a  master  was  added,  simply  wid- 
ened the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  vicious 
philosophy  of  education. 

The  creation  of  normal  schools — those 
cloistral  institutions  where  teachers  were 
trained  apart  from  their  fellows — still  fur- 
ther divorced  education  from  practical  life. 
It  was  not  until  the  idea  was  evolved  of 
training  elementary  teachers  in  universities, 
along  with  other  students  preparing  for  such 
diverse  professions  as  medicine,  law  and  en- 
gineering, that  any  real  progress  was  made. 
To  England  belongs  the  credit  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  this  great  advance.  Since  1891  an 
increasing  proportion  of  her  elementary 
teachers  have  received  their  professional 
training  in  departments  or  faculties  forming 
integral  parts  of  universities. 

While  the  evolution  of  teacher-training  in 

the   United   States   did   not   parallel   that  of 

England,  the  underlying  principles  were  the 

same.     There  was  the   same  segregation   in 

\      normal  schools  and  the  same  over-emphasis 

\     of   methods   and   tricks   of   the   trade.     And 

i'Ouie  United  States,  if  the  Carnegie  report  is 

'  vivifpd  upon.  W'H   follow  England  closely  in 

ining  teachers  in  university  institutions. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  review  fo 
rover  the  ground  of  this  really  excellent  re- 
port, but,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
proposal  for  the  United  States  is  one  akin 
to  that  which  has  lately  been  so  whole- 
heartedly adopted  in  England.  The  crux  of 
the  report  is  found  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"The  time  has  come  to  clear  up  the  exist- 
ing confusion.  All  institutional  education 
for  the  teaching  profession  should  be  placed 
clearly  upon  a  collegiate  footing  and  organ- 
ized under  a  single  competent  direction  as  a 
part  of  the  state  university,  where   one  ex- 


ists, parallel  with  medical,  legal,  engineer- 
ing, and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher 
education.  This  signifies  no  'concessions' 
either  to  the  university  or  to  the  normal 
schools.  'Normal'  schools  should  drop  that 
name,  and  as  professional  colleges  of  edu- 
cation should  become  an  acknowledged  part 
of  the  greater  university  whole  simply  be- 
cause they  are  a  part  of  the  state's  system 
of  higher  education,  which  is  all  the  term 
university  now  implies.  We  would  thus  se- 
cure a  unified  and  ■  centralized  authority 
prepared  to  deal  in  a  consistent  and  efficient 
manner  with  the  state's  largest  problem  in 
higher  and  professional  education." 

Evidence  running  to  over  400  pages — his- 
torical, comparative  and  experimental — gives 
overwhelming  support  to  this  main  conclu- 
sion of  the  report.  The  bulletin  should  be 
read  not  only  by  teachers  and  administrators, 
but  by  laymen  as  well,  for  without  the  coop- 
eration of  parents  the  scheme  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  Peter  Sandiford. 

University  of  Toronto. 

*      *.     * 
"That  Damn  Y" 

By    Katherine    Mayo.      Houghton    Mifflin 

Co.    432  pp.     Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $3.80. 

"'Where  is  that  damn  Y?'  growled  the 
disappointed  doughboys,  arriving  in  the 
comfortless  waste.  The  simple  truth  is,  they 
both  wanted  and  expected  to  find  the  Y 
everywhere.  The  very  phrase  implied  the 
fact — a  disguised  tribute."  There  is  no  dis- 
guise about  the  tribute  Katherine  Mayo  pays 
to  the  overseas  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  her  breezy 
volume.  She  is  at  pains  to  make  it  clear 
that  though  her  work  was  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  the  head  of  the  overseas  Y 
in  Paris,  she  came  to  it  with  no  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  undertook 
the  task  only  on  her  own  terms:  "My  MS. 
should  be  handled  by  my  own  publishers 
only,  and  should  not  be  submitted  to  any 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean  for  criticism  or  approval." 

It  was  personal  contact  with  the  men  and 
women  who  carried  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  with  the 
dough  boys  who  praised  or  blamed,  with  the 
army  officers  who  were  responsible  for  its 
encouragement  and  development,  that  dis- 
armed the  critical  spirit  with  which  Miss 
Mayo  evidently  approached  her  task.  And 
the  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the 
Y  is  the  way  in  which  this  personal  contact 
and  first-hand  knowledge  kindled  the  enthus- 
iasm and  communicated  its  spirit  to  the 
author  of  "That  Damn  Y." 

The  book  is  frankly  personal,  emphasizes 
personalities,  and  in  its  generous  hero-  and 
heroine-worship  sometimes  fails  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  less  spectacular  phases  of  the  col- 
lective effort  that  made  possible  the  achieve- 
ments recorded.  Thus  there  is  a  uniform 
tone  of  disparagement  of  the  "  distant  di- 
rectorate " — the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War- Work 
Council  in  New  York — which  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  the  overseas  work  was  accom- 
plished in  spite  of,  instead  of  with,  the  back- 
ing of  the  home  authorities.  At  the  very 
time  the  "  distant  directorate "  is  charged 
with  apathy,  the  reviewer  heard  Dr.  Mott 
eloquently  appealing  for  the  very  things 
Miss  Mayo  intimates  there  was  no  realiza- 
tion of  at  home,  and  he  remembers  vividly 
how  the  various  staffs  of  the  army  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  the  home  camps  were  depleted  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  overseas  recruiting  cam- 
paign. Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
personnel  could  undoubtedly  have  been 
avoided    if   the   Y    staffs    attached    to    home 


camps  had  been  transferred  overseas  with 
their  organizations,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1918  we  were  still  looking  forward  toward 
a  long  war,  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  keep 
the  staffs  in  the  home  camp  ready  for  serv- 
ice with  the  incoming  draft  armies.  Miss 
Mayo's  story  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  whole 
the  best  service  was  rendered  by  those  Y 
workers  who  from  the  beginning  were 
attached  to  definite  military  units  and  had 
the  advantage  of  making  the  transition  from 
civil  to  military  life  together  with  their 
men. 

She  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  multi- 
farious activities  of  the  Y  in  Paris,  in  the 
French  training  areas,  at  the  front,  in  the 
leave  areas,  especially  those  of  the  Riviera, 
and  after  the  armistice  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tory. Her  account  of  the  service  rendered 
the  released  British  prisoners  is  especially 
vivid  and  memorable,  and  her  vindication  of 
the  Y  work  in  the  leave  areas  at  Nice  and 
elsewhere  is  adequate  and  final. 

In  discussing  the  much  mooted  canteen 
issue  Miss  Mayo  shows  a  more  judicial  temper 
than  anywhere  else  in  her  book.  When  the 
Y  authorities  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief took  over  the  canteen  serv- 
ice, they  did  so  on  the  definite  understand- 
ing that  sufficient  tonnage  allowance  would 
be  made  by  the  army  for  canteen  articles. 
Owing  to  the  dearth  of  ships  the  tonnage 
required  for  the  canteen  service  was  cut 
down  over  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  areas  the 
Q.  M.  continued  to  operate  canteens  in  com- 
petition with  the  Y.  Most  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Y  canteens  is  conclusively  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  army's  inability  to  provide  the 
tonnage  required,  necessitating  either  bid- 
ding in  the  open  market  for  available  space 
by  the  Y  and  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
service,  or  running  short  of  supplies.  This 
line  of  criticism  could  easily  have  been 
avoided  had  the  Y  refused  to  undertake  the 
job,  but,  as  Miss  Mayo  amply  proves,  the 
spirit  of  the  Y  was  not  to  play  safe  but  to 
render  service  even  at  the  risk  of  criticism. 
To  those  still  in  the  dark  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  Y's  handling  of  the  army  can- 
teen, Miss  Mayo's  chapter  on  the  Post-Ex- 
change is  recommended  together  with  the 
financial  statements  contained  in  appendices 
B  and  C. 

Another  question  that  Miss  Mayo's  inves- 
tigation definitely  settles  is  that  of  the  use- 
fulness of  women  workers  in  the  army  Y, 
though  the  generalization  that  she  deduces 
from  the  brilliant  record  of  the  women  in  the 
overseas  Y  shows  perhaps  better  than  any- 
thing else  certain  limitations  of  her  outlook. 
"  If  ever  we  have  another  war,  then  multiply 
by  a  heavy  figure  the  number  of  American 
women  you  send  with  the  troops.  And 
choose  them  from  the  cream  of  the  nation's 
best  and  loveliest  and  truest  and  highest 
bred." 

In  her  discussion  of  the  French  foyer  there 
is,  however,  a  wider  outlook  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  development  of 
community  centers  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
knotty  social  problems  of  rural  life  after  the 
war. 

Two  impressions  remain  dominant  after  a 
careful  survey  of  this  record: 

1.  No  "  waves  of  criticism "  will  ever 
sweep  away  the  record  of  solid  achievement 
made  by  the  overseas  Y.  Double  the  criti- 
cism, and  justify  it  all — and  no  impartial 
judge  would  think  of  doing  that — and  still 
the  actual  achievement  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  confidence  and  support  the  American 
people  gave  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work. 

2.  The  overseas  Y,  together  with  the  other 
welfare  organizations,  just  because  they 
were  volunteer  efforts  released  energies  that 
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nothing  else  would  have  released.  They 
gave  scope  to  individual  initiative  and 
tapped  reservoirs  of  practical  idealism  that 
even  the  most  perfect  military  routine  could 
never  have  reached.  Efficiency  was  naturally 
and  necessarily  the  watchword  of  the  army. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency,  military, 
industrial,  governmental,  the  individual  is 
but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  strength  of 
the  welfare  organizations  lies  in  their 
emphasis  on  the  individual  as  an  end  in  him- 
self. To  the  army  the  happiness  and  con- 
tent of  the  individual  is  a  part  of  morale,  and 
morale  is  a  means  toward  an  end.  No  mere 
"morale  officer"  could  ever  have  accom- 
plished what  was  accomplished  by  men  and 
women  who  often  had  very  vague  notions  as 
to  what  constituted  morale,  but  who  had 
very  real  human  sympathies,  very  great 
practical  ingenuity  in  giving  expression  to 
them  and  a  very  sound  knowledge  of  the 
actual  workings  of  human  nature. 

Willingness  to  serve,  without  power  to  per- 
form is  mere  sentimentality;  but  the  power 
to  perform  without  willingness  to  serve  is 
something  much  worse — it  is  of  the  essence 
of  tyranny.  How  to  combine  the  personal 
idealism  and  the  "  love  of  men  "  that  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  Y  service,  with  the 
development  of  group  efficiency,  power,  order, 
discipline,  which  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
military  mind,  that  is  our  problem  in  the 
years  to  come.  And  it  involves  the  whole 
relation  of  volunteer  collective  social  effort 
to  individual  competitive  enterprise  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  state  action  for  the  public  wel- 
fare on  the  other.  Idealism  without  efficiency 
is  futile,  but  efficiency  without  idealism  is 
fatal.  J.  Duncan  Spaeth. 

Princeton  University. 

*     »     * 
New  Italy 

By  Helen  Zimmern  and  Antonio  Agresti. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.     326  pp.  Price 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

Mrs.  Browning's   Confession, 

"Open  my  heart  and  you  shall  see 

Graven  inside  of  it,  Italy," 
might  be  made  with  equal  truthfulness  by 
the  English  authoress,  Helen  Zimmern.  She 
has  written  numerous  books  on  Italy,  and 
she  has  written  better  ones,  not  a  little 
better.  I  would  not  suggest  that  in  writing 
New  Italy  she  did  "  by  that  much  too  much," 
but  no  work  on  Italy  published  today  can 
escape  comparison  with  My  Italian  Year  by 
Joseph  Collins  and  The  Italian  Immigration 
of  Our  Times  by  Robert  F.   Foerster. 

However,  the  book  is  a  partnership  pro- 
duction, and  it  is,  as  they  confess,  "  neither 
fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring."  But 
I  will  not  lay  myself  liable  to  the  fallacy 
of  "neither-nor"  even  if  the  book  is  neither 
the  romance  of  the  hurried  imaginative 
traveler  nor  an  exhaustive  historical  treat- 
ment. 

The  subject  matter  is  presented  under  three 
sections:  politics,  civil  questions  and  the 
Great  War.  In  the  historical  treatment  the 
authors  hold  the  philosophy  of  Michelet  that 
history  is  "  the  progressive  realization  of 
the  freedom  of  humanity."  Part  II  reveals 
the  internal  problems  of  modern  Italy.  As 
one  reads  these  pages  he  is  led  to  think  of 
the  sentiment  at  the  beginning  of  Rousseau's 
Confession,  where  he  turns  to  God  and  asks 
Him  to  assemble  'round  Him  the  whole  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  bid  every  one  empty 
at  His  feet  the  sack  full  of  his  own  misdeeds 
md   his  own   merits. 

The  authors  write  frankly  of  Italy's  illit- 
eracy (38.5  per  cent  of  the  population),  of 
the  oppression  of  her  agriculturists,  of  her 
taxation  and  poverty,  with  all  the  candor  and 
sincerity  of  the  confessional. 

It  seems  that  no  one  can  write  of  Europe 

today  without  clearly  revealing  the  sway  of 

the  war.     At  this   point   the   book   gives   us 

M,ttle    that   is    new   except   the    appraisal    of 


Italy's  war  leaders.  The  world  will  not 
soon  forget  what  these  men  have  done.  We 
thank  the  authors  for  making  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Neither  will  the  world 
soon  forget  what  Italy  did  for  civilization 
in  entering  the  Great  War.  Probably  these 
thoughts  give  us  a  relish  for  such  a  book  as 
this.  Frank  Orman  Beck. 

Chicago. 

»      *      » 

The  Budget  and  Responsible  Government 

By  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  and  Arthur 
Eugene  Buck.  Macmillan  Co.  406  pp. 
Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

Charity  organization  societies  and  simi- 
lar civic  agencies  are  "independent,  unofficial 
and  irresponsible  Soviets"  and,  like  the  politi- 
cal "parties,"  exercise  a  controlling  leadership 
in  our  governmental  affairs.  Their  meth- 
ods are  the  same — but  that  is  all.  The  mo- 
tive of  the  latter  is  to  make  "politics"  a 
business,  while  the  civic  agencies  seek  to 
promote  humanitarian  projects  and  to  im- 
prove the  governmental  services  generally. 

How  the  sociologists  and  economists  came 
to  share  with  the  "bosses"  and  "standing 
committees"  in  the  guidance  of  the  electorate 
is  an  interesting  chapter  in  Dr.  Cleveland's 
latest  book,  written  in  his  logical  and 
thought-impelling  style.  The  author  needs 
no  introduction  as  an  authority  on  the  the- 
ory of  government  and  the  budget. 

Dr.  Cleveland  expounds  the  four  Jeffer- 
sonian  principles  of  a  real  democratic  gov- 
ernment, namely:  Popular  elections;  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  majority  rule;  hear- 
ing of  the  administration  in  the  representa- 
tive forum ;  the  right  of  leaders  to  appeal 
to  the  electorate  from  the  decision  of  the 
representative  body.  He  points  out  that 
while  the  first  two  principles  are  fairly  well 
developed  in  the  United  States,  the  latter 
two  have  not  been  worked  out,  resulting  in 
our  present  irresponsible  government.  A 
sketch  of  our  political  history  shows  the 
cause  of  existing  conditions,  and  indicates  the 
remedy. 

To  attain  responsible  leadership,  Dr. 
Cleveland  proposes  that  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress be  an  open  forum  where  the  President 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  permitted 
to  come  as  leaders  to  explain  and  defend 
their  proposals,  and  that  the  President  be 
enabled  to  control  the  execution  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  government  after  appropriations 
are  granted.  Congress  must  Derform  a  de- 
liberative and  critical  function,  in  an  open, 
news-making  manner,  so  the  electorate  may 
act  with  intelligence. 

There  are  signs  that  the  people  are  awak- 
ening to  the  necessity  of  reestablishing 
popular  control  of  public  institutions  and 
services.  Administrations  are  being  reor- 
ganized around  responsible  executives,  pub- 
lic offices  are  being  filled  with  real  leaders, 
and  the  principles  of  popular  control  are  be- 
ing studied.  As  instances,  we  find  many  in- 
quiries into  state  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion, while  all  but  four  states  have  estab- 
lished a  budget  procedure.  Mr.  Buck  sets 
forth  the  salient  features  of  these  develop- 
ments in  several  states,  as  well  as  the  bud- 
getary procedure  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
New  York  as  types  of  executive,  commission, 
and   legislative  budgets. 

The  pressure  on  Washington  for  respon- 
sible government  Is  evidenced  in  the  sev- 
eral budget  laws  before  Congress  last  ses- 
sion, and  Dr.  Cleveland  discusses  their  rel- 
ative merits.  But,  he  reiterates,  the  ques- 
tions of  "executive"  or  "legislative"  budget, 
organization,  accounting  and  reporting,  are 
mere  details;  the  rules  must  be  changed  to 
provide  responsibility  and  the  open  door 
policy  on  public  affairs. 

The  book  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  more 
effective  democracy,  a  powerful  argument 
against    political    bossism',    and    a    valuable 


contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  "independent" 
voter.  It  should  prove  of  informative  value 
to  women,  with  the  approach  of  universal 
suffrage.  Much  valuable  information  rela- 
tive to  the  general  principles  of  state  and 
national  budget  reform  is  here  assembled 
for  the  first  time.  Those  using  the  book  for 
reference  will  regret  the  absence  of  an  index, 
notwithstanding  the  paragraphed  table  of 
contents.  C.  E.  Rightor. 

Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

*       *       * 
Labor's   Challenge   to  the   Social  Order. 

By     John     Graham     Brooks.       Macmillan 

Co.     441  pp.     Price  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.90. 

Forty  years  of  observation,  keen  eyed  and 
sympathetic,  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
this  book  of  John  Graham  Brooks.  The 
whole  world  of  industrial  tumult  and  change 
is  his  theme  and  to  its  treatment  he  has 
brought  the  habit  all  too  rare  of  the  mind 
unclouded  by  prejudice.  Mr.  Brooks  is  not 
a  young  man  now,  but  his  capacity  after 
long  years  of  fine  service  to  approach  new 
proposals  with  open  perceptions  is  a  gift 
which  youth  may  well  envy  him.  His  tol- 
erance and  his  desire  to  understand  and  to 
interpret  the  world  of  labor  fairly  and  hu- 
manly give  distinction  to  his  work. 

The  acquisition  of  power  by  workingmen 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  of  this 
generation.  To  its  consideration  this  book 
is  devoted.  Many  of  the  familiar  movements 
and  problems  pass  in  review.  His  writing, 
based  on  the  notes  of  a  lifetime,  is  encyclo- 
pedic in  scope.  Government  ownership,  so- 
cialism, syndicalism,  the  guilds,  industrial 
democracy,  violence,  espionage — his  memo- 
randa range  widely — are  among  the  topics 
to  which  he  has  given  wholesome  thought. 
Naturally  441  pages  do  not  suffice  to  exhaust 
any  of  these  and  yet  to  all  he  has  brought 
an  illuminating  touch.  More  than  anything 
else  Mr.  Brooks  is  an  interpreter — not  a 
compromiser.  His  innate  necessity  is  to  tell 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  He  is  the  partizan 
of  no  school,  unless  a  general  and  an  abiding 
faith  in  man's  endless  struggle  for  social 
justice  and  dignity  in  the  individual  life  be 
deemed  partizan.  For  these  reasons  and  for 
others  he  has  written  a  book  which  is  a 
pleasant  companion  to  those  willing  to  see 
beyond  the  barriers  of  class  to  the  deeper 
human  realities  beyond.  W.  L.  C. 


The  Unfinished  Programme  of  Democracy 
By  Richard  Roberts.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc. 
326  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.20. 

The  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  aj 
the  essence  of  the  ideals  of  democracy.    T)l 
universalization     and     realization     of    these 
ideals  is  the  task  of  the  modern   state.     Up 
to   the  present,   the   progress  of  "  democracy 
has   gone   no   further  than   the    achievement 
of  a  form  of  government."     This  is  only  a 
beginning.     The    larger   work   is   yet   unfin- 
ished.    There  must  be  democracy  in  realit 
as  well   as  in  form,   in  industry  as  well   ay 
in  government.     But  while  both  of  these  ar^j 
essential,  they  are  only  means  to  the  larg  \ 
end  of  individual   and   social    realization   ' 
the   fullness   of   life.     It   is   this   larger   lifl 
that   humanity    today    is    groping    after,    al- 
though   the    goal    is    often    obscured    by    the 
methods  and  immediate  motives  of  commer- 
cial  advantage   and   gain. 

It  is  a  scholarly  book  by  a  man  of  vision 
with  a  timely  warning  to  the  present  genera- 
tion against  the  danger  of  interpreting  too 
literally  the  external  features  of  the  present 
turmoil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  deeper  move- 
ment toward  the  completion  of  the  unfinished 
work  of  democracy.  Arnold  J.  Lien". 

Colorado  University. 
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Roycroft,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  the  Craftsmen's  Colony  established   by  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard,  where  the  Settlements  Conference 

was  held 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

FOR  thirty  years  or  slightly  more,  ,the  social  settlements  of 
America  have  shared  in  the  task  of  social  betterment  with  no 
other  aim  than  that  of  using  their  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  fruitful  contacts  between  individuals  and  groups,  to  enable 
their  residents  to  be  good  neighbors,  with  all  that  implies  in 
personal  relationships  and  cares,  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  solution 
of  any  social  problem  in  which  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  of  people  is  an  asset.  To  compare  settlements  with  other 
social  institutions  in  results  accomplished  is  legitimate,  but  to 
apply  any  of  the  current  standards  of  measurement  leads  to 
misunderstanding.  For  the  wisest  of  settlement  workers  have 
deliberately  avoided  too  definite  a  formulation  of  aims,  too  close 
an  adherence  to  programs,  too  emphatic  an  insistence  on  demon- 
strable services  rendered.  You  cannot  weigh  the  relative  social 
good  of  a  dozen  young  men  in  a  neighborhood  inspired  and 
trained  to  the  highest  positions  of  group  leadership  against  that 
of  workers  placed  by  an  employment  bureau  or  of  relief  ad- 
ministered during  a  catastrophe— though  these  also  may  at  one 
time  or  other  be  the  activities  of  individual  settlements. 

Thus,  in  reviewing  their  past  and  in  attempting  to  visualize 
their  task  for  the  next  half  decade,  the  162  delegates  of  Ameri- 
can settlements  who  met  in  annual  conference  at  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  found  agreement  in  fundamental  conceptions  of  primary 
responsibilities  but  considerable  diversity  of  view  on  specific  pro- 
cedures and  methods,  a  diversity  which  naturally  arises  from 
the  differences  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  work  and  of 
the  other  social  activities  of  the  respective  communities. 

Jane  Addams,  in  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  settlements, 
distinguished  three  periods,  roughly  coinciding  with  the  last  three 
decades.     In  the  first,   the   example   of   the   English   settlements 
gave  direction  both  to  the  main  trend  of  settlement  programs  and 
to  the  choice  of  specific  activities.     Adult  educational  movements, 
visiting  nurse  services,  child  labor  committees  were  started,  and 
social   legislation  of   a  varied  nature  promoted.     In  the  second 
'decade,  certain  manufacturers  began   to   organize   in   opposition 
1,0   sweatshop    and   other   legislation   that   threatened    immediate 
tia,"ofits,  and  the  reactionary  elements  in  the  community  generally 
inc;ian'to  look  upon  settlements  with  suspicion.     In  the  last  de- 
teade,  class  differences  have  become  more  accentuated,  and  those 
tr?itent  only  to  promote  an  understanding  of  social  facts  and  con- 
structive social  thinking,  have  found  more  misunderstanding  of 
their  aim  on  both  sides.     Self-educational  movements  have  arisen 
among  the  workers,  and  those  who  used  to  look  upon  the  settle- 
ments   for   help   in   their   own   advancement   have   become   more 
noidependent.     On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  employers  and 
S   0frganized  labor,  and  of  native  born  and  aliens,  to  each  other  has 
i'OMecome    sharper.     Tribal    and    group    consciousness    has    been 
vivieengthened  by  the  war;  and  its  after-effects — not  unlike  those 
i  the   French  Revolution  in  England — have  been  so   far  prin- 
,  /pally  those  of  fear  of  every  new  idea,  and  restrictive  legislation 
•which  retards  every  movement  for  reform.     In  this  conflict  of 
.    •'Ideas,   Miss  Addams   thought,   the   settlements   must   more  than 
ever  be  the  bringers  of  light,  the  courageous  champions  of  truth 
and  fairness  in  political  and  economic  relationships.     If  in  that 
supreme    task   some   support   is   lost    and    some    activities   must, 
perhaps,  be  curtailed,  the  new  group  activities  and  public  agencies 
that  have  sprung  up  around  the  settlements  must  be  entrusted 
with  carrying  on  those  that  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Graham  Taylor  emphasized  the  necessity  of  combining  in 
settlements    the    intimate    neighborhood    connections    which    give 


sound  foothold  to  all  ideas,  and  the  movements  that  emanate 
from  them,  and  the  vision  of  a  wider  horizon.  In  concrete 
terms,  this  means  that,  as  always,  so  now  the  settlement  has  its 
field  of  usefulness  for  the  specialized  social  worker  and  also 
for  the  public  servant  and  student  of  society  who  has  not  much 
time  to  give  to  neighborhoood  activities  but  needs  that  contact  to 
strengthen  his  sense  of  realities.  He  urged  that  settlements  lay 
not  too  much  stress  upon  their  experience  in  specific  tasks  of 
social  betterment  but  gracefully  step  aside  when,  the  need  for 
some  specific  piece  of  work  having  been  demonstrated,  some 
other  organization  is  ready  to  shoulder  the  responsibility.  He 
deprecated  the  tendency  of  some  settlements  to  become  little 
localized  groups  without,  in  some  of  their  residents  at  least,  a 
wider  range  of  information  and  interests.  The  education  of 
the  househould  on  public  questions  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  for  the  headworker. 

Throughout  the  conference  the  question  of  recruiting  residents 
was  eagerly  discussed.  Mr.  Taylor  suggested,  and  many  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  him,  that  definite  schedules  of  work  are 
too  much  relied  upon,  that  young  men's  enthusiasm  is  discour- 
aged by  too  close  an  assignment  of  tasks  and  too  little  free 
play  for  personal  initiative.  Men  of  the  neighborhood  were  not 
attracted  in  sufficient  numbers,  perhaps,  because  on  the  whole 
men  residents  were  not  such  good  mixers  as  women  residents. 
Several  speakers,  notably  Elizabeth  Peabody  White,  Boston,  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  for  those  dependent  on  outside  support  and 
voluntary  help  to  express  more  frequently  and  more  clearly 
what  settlements  stand  for.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  chaff 
about  the  relative  merits  of  good  executives  and  idealists  in 
settlements,  but  the  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  both 
types  of  workers  were  indispensible  and  sometimes  were  com- 
bined. 

Harriet  Vittum,  Chicago,  and  others,  considered  the  interpre- 
tive function  of  settlements  that  which  was  most  needed  today. 
While  different  organs  of  national,  state  and  local  government 
had  used  the  settlements  to  the  full  during  the  war  to  interpret 
to  foreign  neighborhoods  their  aims  and  plans,  not  nearly  enough 
had  been  cjone  as  yet  by  the  settlements  to  interpret  the  views  of 
the  foreign-born  and  of  returned  soldiers  to  those  in  authority 
and  to  the  public  at  large.  She  also  dwelt  on  the  special  oppor- 
tunities given  to  settlement  workers  by  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  and  their  eagerness  for  civic  and  political  education.  All 
these  problems  which  loom  so  large  in  a  theoretical  discussion, 
according  to  Mary  McDowell,  solve  themselves  when  people  of 
sympathy  and  intelligence  live  in  industrial  neighborhoods  and 
grasp  their  immediate  opportunities.  But  to  do  so,  she  said, 
requires  courage  and  hospitality,  for  no  settlement  can  be  a 
vital  influence  that  limits  itself  to  popular  causes. 

John  L.  Elliott,  who  presided  over  the  conference,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Europe,  and  later  a  donation  of  $100  was 
voted  to  the  Vienna  settlement  which  is  doing  such  valiant  work 
in  the  relief  of  hunger  and  distress.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Robert  Woods,  who  did  not  reach  this  country  in  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference,  giving  an  account  of  the  settlements  he 
had  recently  visited.  [See  page  52.]  Within  the  American 
national  federation,  one  of  the  conspicuous  developments  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  the  organization  of  regional  federa- 
tions which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  good  fellowship  and 
a  common  solution  of  their  problems  by  settlement  workers  in 
each  region.  The  national  federation  itself  has  142  members, 
92  of  which,  ranging  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  and  from 
(Continued  on  fiage  77) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 
To  the  Editor:  Has  Paris  changed?  seems 
to  be  the  first  question  propounded  to  the 
American  woman  returning  to  her  native 
shores.  Yes,  in  some  respects  it  has  changed, 
and  Survey  readers  may  be  interested  more 
especially  in  a  new  kind  of  American  inva- 
sion— not  only  the  species  that  raid  the  shops, 
overflow  the  boulevards,  crowd  the  theatres 
and  hotels,  and  visit  the  devastated  regions 
but  that  which  helps  in  the  social  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  city. 

They  have  already  read  of  the  American 
settlement  in  the  Batignolles  district  where 
Frances  Stern,  of  Boston,  is  in  charge.  Judg- 
ing from  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  oth- 
er settlement  houses  no  doubt  will  spring  up 
in  other  neighborhoods.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
has  remained  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  its 
headquarters  in  Rue  Daunou,  and  the  young 
grisettes  working  in  the  neighborhood  may  be 
seen  wending  their  way  thitherward  to  pat- 
ronize the  cafeteria  or  to  attend  some  of  the 
courses  which  appeal  to  them.  The  need, for 
cheap,  nutritious  food,  served  daintily,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  work-shop,  has 
caused  another  group  of  American  women  to 
undertake  a  venture  which  has  also  been 
successful.  They  have  opened  a  restaurant 
for  working  girls  in  the  Rue  Surcouf,  where 
luncheons  and  afternoon  tea  can  be  had  in 
attractive  rooms,  at  attractive  prices.  A  pi- 
ano, a  table  with  magazines  and  books,  a 
desk  with  writing  materials,  and  comfortable 
chairs  provide  a  delightful,  quiet  place  for  a 
siesta  during  the  luncheon  hour.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  place  reminded  me  of  our 
own  Girls'  Community  Club  House  in  East 
30th  street,  New  York.  In  a  neighborhood 
where  there  were  only  cheap  cabarets,  it  was 
like  a  fragrant  flower  blooming  in  the  midst 
of  a  field  of  coarse  weeds.  The  tables  and 
chairs  were  prettily  painted,  flowers  were  on 
each  table,  everything  was  simple  but  artis- 
tic. It  was  a  species  of  club,  only  those  who 
came  properly  introduced  being  admitted. 

Mrs.  Henry  Conkling,  the  guiding  spirit  of 
this  restaurant  and  recreation  house,  is  also 
the  chairman  of  Le  Petit  Ouvroir  du  Gros 
Caillou,  which  is  close  by.  The  war  took 
many  of  the  French  girls  into  munitions  fac- 
tories and  into  work  of  the  coarser  trend,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  fine  needlework  for 
which  the  French  had  been  world  famous 
for  so  many  centuries  would  become  a  lost 
art.  So  a  group  of  American  women  and 
men  founded  a  workshop  and  needlework 
school  and  established  it  on  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle,  in  an  old  house  opening  on  an  old- 
fashioned  garden.  In  this  delightful,  quiet 
corner  of  old  Paris,  girls  are  taught  all  kinds 
of  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  the  show 
rooms  of  completed  articles  for  sale  testifies 
to  their  efficiency.  In  connection  with  the 
Ouvroir  is  a  Vestiaire,  where  old  clothing 
which  has  been  donated  is  renovated  and 
distributed  to  the  very  needy  of  the  quarter, 
while  employment  is  given  in  plain  sewing 
and  knitting. 

Still  another  result  of  the  invasion  of  Paris 
by  American  women  is  Le  Phare  de  France, 
located  on  the  Rue  Daru — a  monument  to  the 
energy,  foresight  and  executive  ability  of 
Winifred  Holt,  founder  of  the  Lighthouse  in 
New  York.  Soldiers  blinded  in  battle  find  a 
home  here  and  learn  to  pursue  some  vocation. 
The  workshop  for  the  printing  of  books  for 
the  blind  has  been  extended  until  at  present 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  imprimerie 
of  its  kind  in  France. 

The  tragic  change  that  strikes  the  for- 
eigner arriving  in  Paris  after  an  absence  of 
iix  years  is  the  large  number  of  women 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  the  number  of 
solemn  faces,    the   absence   of   that  ebullition 
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of  light-heartedness  and  gayety  which  trans- 
cended boulevard  life. 

There  are  very  young  men  and  old  men  to 
be  seen  on  the  streets,  but,  alas!  one  runs 
across  many,  many  crippled  men  of  middle 
age.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these?  Madame 
Eugene  Simon,  one  of  the  best-known  philan- 
thropists in  Paris,  has  been  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  partially.  She  has  bought 
some  property  near  St.  Cloud,  and  is  build- 
ing small  cottages  where  some  of  them  can 
live  with  their  families,  and  can  end  their 
days  in  peace  and  quiet.  Each  cottage  will 
have  a  small  garden,  and  Madame  Simon 
hopes  that  sympathetic  friends  in  France  and 
the  United  States  will  provide  the  funds  to 
permit  her  to  build  a  club-house  on  the  prop- 


erty where  these  maimed  men  may  meet  and 
have  a  little  social  life;  where  perhaps  a 
cinema,  bath  rooms  and  a  day  nursery  and 
school    for    their   children    may   be    installed. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  give 
the  impression  that  Paris  is  gloomy  or  solemn 
or  morose.  The  French  people  have  shown 
wonderful  powers  of  recuperation.  One  can- 
not but  admire  their  splendid  spirit.  No 
wonder  that  so  many  American  women  who 
have  for  years  rejoiced  in  the  blitheness,  the 
joyousness,  the  gaiety  of  Paris  now  remain  in 
that  world  capital  to  help  sustain  the  citizens 
through  the  years  of  their  great  trial  and 
suffering. 

Maud  Nathan. 

New  York 
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IHE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   Is 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  la  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  whlcb 
It  Is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  the. 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plana  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION— Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1106  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  Information 
among  its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community   organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  aec'y;  111 
B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
Bt.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; lnfaut  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  ire-achool  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Sec'y,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home, 
schools,  institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
Sec'y;  1417  Locust  St.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 106  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
It  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminata 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
•n  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $6. 
CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE— President  J.  Howard  Falk ;  General 
Secretary,  F.  N.  Stapleford,  189  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Next  meeting,  Montreal,  September, 
1921.  Annual  fee  $1.00.  A  yearly  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  Com- 
mittees on  Health,  The  Family,  Immigration, 
Housing,  Industrial  Relations,  Recreation. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
bast  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  In  organizing  the  work.  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
•f  the  ljcal  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,   aec'y. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
Inheritances,  hereditary  Inventory  md  eugenic 
possibilities.      Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  SI 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  106  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research  sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rov.    Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting    American    religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces   of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 
106  East  22nd  Street.  New  York. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vice-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.     H.    Scovllle,    sec'y;     Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters.  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
cbm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dir.,  101 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  employment  bureau; 
makes  artificial  limbs  and. appliances;  publishes 
literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other 
social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man 
"  back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates  for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to 
colored  Americans  the  common  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Furnishes  in  formation  regard- 
ing race  problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership 
90,000  with  314  branches.  Membership,  $1  up- 
ward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS 
AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush 
Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  26 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social 
agencies  working  to  guide  and  protect  travelers, 
especially  women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  106  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  whlcb  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene":  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problem* 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood   life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  116  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bufletln,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $1.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    V. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard   Bolt,   Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances   Taussig,   New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba  P.   Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community— Howard    S.    Braucher, 

New    york. 
Mental  Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.    Davis. 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  ISO  East 
69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  ant 
educational  work  In  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support- 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  SI 
a    year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  publlo 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly    Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holilngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  1S7 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE; — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  v/ork  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ.  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  to  munici- 
pal recreation  problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Department*: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— WoodroW 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y;  IS  West 
9tb  St..  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  la 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  rao* 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods-/ 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.   I.   Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


1 


OLD  AND  NEW  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

When  did  "  housing  "  begin  to  be  recognized  as  a  dis- 
•    tinct  social  problem  ? 

a.     In  what  cities  did  housing  reform  first  develop? 

b!  Of  what  nature  was  the  problem?  What  were  the 
early  measures? 

c.  In  what  ways  were  they  successful?  In  what  ways 
inadequate? 

2      What  definite  and  distinctive  effects  did  the  war  produce 
•    in  the  housing  situation  in  America  and  in  Europe  ? 

a.  By  the  end  of  1918  the  shortage  of  houses  in  England 
due  to  the  war  amounted  to  some  350,000;  there  were 
70,000  buildings  unfit  for  habitation  and  300,000  seriously 
defective.  What  had  been  done  during  the  war  to  cope  with 
this  situation?  What  are  the  peace  time  measures  and 
possibilities? 

b.  Greater   New  York  is   short    102,170   apartments   or 
■  shelter  for  400,000  persons,  approximately.     How  was  the 

war  responsible  for  the  present  housing  shortage  in  Amer- 
ica? By  cutting  off  normal  building  activities?  By  raising 
costs?  By  abnormal  concentration  of  population  in  indus- 
trial towns? 

c.  Has  the  war  tended  to  make  housing  a  public  utility? 
In  what  sense:  as  a  health  measure,  as  an  industrial  meas- 
ure, as  a  temporary  remedy  for  the  pressure  for  new  accom- 
modations, as  a  social  policy? 

3      Will  this  housing  crisis  ultimately  tend  to  limit  the  size 
•    or  the  density  of  cities? 

a".  What  headway  has  been  made  with  decentralizing 
tendencies?  With  garden  cities?  Zoning?  Better  planning 
of  transportation  systems? 

4      Is  there  a  rural  housing  problem  in  the  United  States? 
•    What  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  city  housing  problem? 

a.  What  is  being  done  to  stimulate  rural  building  and  to 
improve  the  type  of  construction  and  architecture? 

5      What  classes  did  the  "  housing  problem  "  of  ten  years 
•    ago  concern? 
a.     What  classes  are  concerned  today?     Why? 

6      How  does  this  complicate  the  problem  of  adequate  build- 
•    ing  codes? 
References : 

Housing  and  the  Housing  Problem.  Aronovici.  McClurg. 
63  pp.     Seventy-five  cents;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  ninety  cents. 

The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner.  E.  E.  Wood. 
Macmillan  Co.  New  York   City.     $2.24;  mail  of  Survey  $2.40. 

Model  Housing  Law,  new  revised  1920,  Lawrence  Veiller. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  430  pp.  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$4.25. 

Industrial  Housing.  Knowles.  408  pp.  McGraw,  Hill  &  Co. 
$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 

Housing  and  the  Public  Health.  Robertson.  London,  Castle. 
159  pp.    By  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  Housing  Problem  in  War  and  in  Peace.  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  Octagon,  Washington, 
D.  C.    $2.00;  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

The  Housing  Problem,  Its  History,  Growth,  Legislation  and 
Procedure.     J.  J.  Clarke.     Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.     London. 

Housing  Betterment.  Bulletin  of  The  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, 105  East  22nd  street,  New  York  City. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  January  to  March,  1914. 

See  Survey,  Volume  44,  pp.  26,  143,  147,  155,  254,  272,  278, 
411-12,  445,  509,  642,  687,  699-701,  712. 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

{Continued  from  page  74) 
Winnipeg  to  New  Orleans  were  represented  at  the  conference. 

Another  feature  which  would  have  impressed  outsiders,  had 
there  been  any  at  the  conference,  was  the  obvious  youthfulness 
and  freshness  of  mind  of  men  and  women  who  were  r'oneers  in 
their  communities  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago — Jane 
Addams,  Mary  McDowell,  Graham  Taylor  in  Chicago,  Lillian 
D.  Wald  and  John  L.  Elliott  in  New  York,  Cornelia  Bradford 
in  Jersey  City,  the  Bradfords  of  the  Lighthouse,  Philadelphia, 
and  perhaps  others.  Their  openness  to  new  ideas  and  keenness 
in  discussion  was  the  best  answer  to  the  suggestion,  sometimes 
made,  that  settlements  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Nor  was 
it  a  transference  of  glands  or  diet  on  any  specific  germ  that  gave 
our  English  visitor,  Mrs.  Barnett,  her  girlish  enthusiasms  and 
golden  humor.  Her  presence  at  the  conference  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  delight  to  all;  and  to  mark  its  great  esteem  for  her 
work  and  personality,  the  conference  elected  her  honorary  presi- 
dent. [An  account  of  Mrs.  Barnett's  address  was  given  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Survey.] 

Of  the  sectional  meetings,  the  one  on  liberties  in  the  settlement, 
presided  over  by  Lillian  D.  Wald,  was  most  largely  attended;  but 
all  of  the  others  arranged,  and  several  round  tables  brought 
together  informally  to  discuss  further  specific  topics,  attracted 
large  numbers.  Limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  as  full  an 
account  of  these  discussions  as  one  would  like  to  give;  but  many 
of  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  separately  in  these  pages 
during  the  coming  months.  The  conference,  this  year,  has  done 
more  than  merely  to  cement  old  friendships  and  to  advance 
knowledge  of  technique  in  different  fields  of  settlement  activity. 
Before  it  broke  up,  a  rounded  program  of  fundamental  tasks 
for  the  next  five  years  had  been  adopted-  So  far  as  the  federa- 
tion itself  is  concerned,  its  vigorous  advance  along  the  various 
lines  of  endeavor  will  be  materially  aided  by  a  decision  of  the 
members  to  organize  a  permanent  office  with  a  paid  wholetime 
secretary.  B.  L. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  program  of  the  recent  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities  at  Washington  was  concerned 
with  the  organization  and  methods  of  Catholic  agencies  engaged 
in  family  and  children's  work,  in  recreational  work,  and  in  work 
with  delinquents.  Many  of  the  discussions  centered  around  the 
organization  of  a  central  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities 
and  the  relation  of  the  various  social  welfare  activities  of  the 
dioceses  to  the  central  bureau.  Twenty-six  of  these  diocesan 
bureaus  have  been  established  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
few  years. 

It  developed,  during  the  discussion  on  health,  that  Catholic 
hospitals  have  made  notable  advances  within  the  past  two  years 
in  their  methods  of  nurse  training  and  in  their  medical  social 
service.  The  delegates  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  near 
future,  the  hospitals  would  be  more  closely  identified  with 
Catholic  relief  and  children's  work.  Papers  dealing  with  chil- 
dren showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  modern  developments  in 
child  care,  necessity  for  mental  examination  of  all  children  under 
Catholic  care,  and  the  advantages  of  classes  for  backward  chil- 
dren. Representatives  of  Catholic  women's  organizations  were 
eager  to  find  ways  and  means  of  bettering  the  clubs  and  boarding 
homes  for  wage-earners  in  their  own  cities. 

The  problems  discussed  under  the  section  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency were:  recent  developments  in  the  court,  adjustment  of 
family  problems  outside  the  court,  functions  of  the  volunteer 
in  the  court  and  the  work  of  Catholic  volunteers.  The  confer- 
ence appointed  a  committee  to  study  juvenile  deliquency  in 
cooperation  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  national 
conference  of  social  work.  Labor's  share  in  industrial  manage- 
ment was  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  progressive  em- 
ployer and  from  that  of  the  trade  unionist.  All  the  discussions 
showed  a  strong  belief  in  participation  in  industrial  management. 
Considerable  attention  was  also  devoted  to  the  work  of  Catholic 
agencies  in  civic  education. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with  the 
conference  was  the  special  meeting  of  the  Catholic  sisterhoods 
engaged  in  child  care,  day  nursery  and  community  work.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  sisters  representing  twenty-three  com- 
munities attended.  The  more  important  phases  of  child  care, 
including  the  institutional  care  of  children,  day  nurseries,  the 
placement  of  children  in  homes,  were  discussed  at  this  meeting. 
Catholic  University,  Washington.  John  O'Grady. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Surveys,  as 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Red 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  to  be  attached  to 
venereal  disease  clinics  and  detention 
homes,  salary  $1200  to  begin.  Address  Ten- 
nessee State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of 
Venereal  Disease  Control,  321  Sixth  Ave., 
No.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

MATRON  in  child-caring  institution  in 
New  York  City.  Executive  ability  and 
tact  essential.  State  experience  fully  in 
first  letter.    3648  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  woman  to  take  charge  of 
some  two  hundred  children.  The  require- 
ments are:  a  love  of  children;  a  love  of 
the  work;  an  administrative  ability,  the 
latter  of  high  order;  a  nurse — preferably 
trained.  Beginning  salary  $1,000  a  year  and 
maintenance.    3661  Survey. 

WANTED :  Social  worker,  for  hospital 
social  service  work,  to  entertain  and  assist 
patients.  Cincinnati  Anti  -  Tuberculosis 
League,  209  W.  Twelfth  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Jewish  Com- 
munity House  in  Brooklyn  conducting  re- 
ligious, educational  and  social  activities  is 
wanted.  State  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.   3664  Survey. 

WANTED:  Visitors  for  family  rehab- 
ilitation work.  College  education  and 
School  of  Civics  training  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  opportunity.  Apply 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  1800  Selden  Street, 
Chicago. 

WANTED:  A  case  worker  for  West- 
chester County.  Someone  experienced  in 
work  with  delinquent  women  preferred. 
Must  be  an  Episcopalian.  Salary  $1300. 
Phone  Gramercy  1510. 

WANTED;  Educated  young  woman  to 
call  for  two  children  at  school  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  to  spend  the 
balance  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  with 
them  as  well  as  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Po- 
sition may  be  arranged  for  part  time  as  in- 
dicated or  the  balance  of  day  may  be  de- 
voted to  sewing  or  acting  as  mother's 
helper.  Write,  giving  particulars  and  salary 
desired  also  whether  applicant  desires  to 
live  at  house  or  not.  W.  L.  Fleisher,  233 
West  End  Avenue,  New  York. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  under  thirty:five,  with 
pleasing  personality,  executive  ability,  orig- 
inality and  initiative,  wanted  for  important 
position  in  public  health  service.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  psychology,  sociology 
and  biology.    3668  Survey. 


DIRECTOR. 
The  Educational  Alliance  requires  a  Di- 
rector for  its  Department  of  Concerts, 
Lectures,  Entertainments,  etc.  The  incum- 
bent will  have  complete  supervision  of  a 
large  auditorium  and  will  be  required  to 
plan,  organize,  and  supervise  entertain- 
ments for  children  and  adults.  The  appli- 
cant should  be  able  to  interest  musicians, 
lecturers,  public  officials,  etc.,  in  the  work, 
since  no  admission  fee  is  charged  to  the 
majority  of  the  events.  Applicants  should 
possess  some  knowledge  of  music  and 
should  be  able  to  address  an  audience  if 
required.  Hours  of  duty  from  4  to  6  and 
8  to  10  P.  M.  daily,  except  Fridays.  Those 
hours  may  be  varied  by  special  arrange- 
ment from  time  to  time.  Please  do  not 
apply  in  person  without  an  appointment 
which  will  be  made  upon  receipt  of  written 
application  to  Dr.  Henry  Fleischman,  197 
East  Broadway,  giving  full  details  as  to 
age,  education,  experience,  etc. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  with  boys.  Experienced 
teacher  both  in  grade  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Has  had  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences.    3645  Survey. 

BROAD  minded  clergyman,  age  39,  col- 
lege and  school  of  civics  and  philanthropy 
trained,  scout  master,  running  community 
picture  entertainments  in  connection  with 
work,  familiar  with  non-theatrical  moving 
picture  field,  exceptional  publicity  and  ex- 
ecutive talents,  seeks  position  as  commu- 
nity or  welfare  worker.  Present  salary 
$2500  and  house.    3662  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  a  social 
center  has  three  afternoons  and  one  even- 
ing free  to  devote  to  outside  work ;  club 
work  preferred;  other  service  considered 
(in  New  York  city).  Organization  in  need 
of  efficient  and  conscientious  service,  com- 
municate with  3660  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (M.A.)  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad,  desires  position  as  pas- 
tor's assistant  or  educational  work  in  Eng- 
lish, Biblical  Literature,  or  Social  Science. 
Four  years'  teaching  experience,  two  as 
head  of  English  Department  in  a  Southern 
College.    3665  Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  EDITOR. 
Young  woman,  now  associated  with  one  of 
the  recently  organized  Employers'  Associa- 
tions as  assistant  to  manager  and  executive 
secretary  and  as  associate  editor  of  weekly 
news  letter,  wishes  to  make  a  change.  Pro- 
duction and  industrial  engineering  editorial 
experience  with  leading  firm  of  production 
engineers  prior  to  present  position.  Age  30. 
College  equivalent  education.  Secretarial 
as  well  as  literary  ability.  Practical  office 
routine  woman,  had  editorial,  advertising 
and  publicity  experience.    3663  Survey. 


- 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  emergency 
vacancies — colleges,  universities,  public  and 
private  schools.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

ROOM  WANTED 

BUSINESS  WOMAN  wishes  a  room  in 
a  small  apartment  with  another  woman  or 
with  a  private  family.  Would  like  the  use 
of  a  kitchenette  or  would  consider  board 
Appreciate  prompt  reply.     3659  Survey. 


WOMEN'S  GOODS 


EXCLUSIVE  designs  in  smocked  and 
hand-embroidered  blouses  at  reasonable 
prices.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  our  blouses  write  for  prices  and 
sketches.  William  Moore  Co.,  Retail  Dept.,  I 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory 
number  of  replies  and  have  been 
able  to  suitably  fill  most  of  the 
positions.  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
in  bringing  institutions  and  insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  in 
touch  with  one  another." 


A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  to 
take  charge  of  boys.  Have  both  a  prac- 
tical and  technical  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.    3666  Survey. 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING    DIRECTOR 

and  Social  worker,  college  graduate,  three 
years  experience — playground,  orphanage, 
and  settlement  work,  ready  for  immediate 
work.    3667  Survey. 

PHYSICIAN  of  thirty  years'  standing  is 
open  for  position  with  public  or  private 
child  caring  institution  or  agency  in  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  City.  Exceptionally  suc- 
cessful with  children.  Reasonable  salary 
and  maintenance;  highest  credentials. 
Address  Dr.  J.  L.  Gaston,  1151  East  39th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  LADY,  expert  stenographer 
secretary  and  office  manager,  two  years'  ex- 
perience relief  work  abroad,  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Yiddish,  desires  position  in  social  work, 
leaving  time  for  some  university  study. 
Box  3621  Survey. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Educational  Advantages  of  French  Switzerland 

For  information  concerning  boarding 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  vicinity  of 
Lausanne,  inquire  of  American-Anglo- 
Swiss  Educational  Agency.  Best  references 
and  patronage.  MAJEL  K.  BROOKS, 
1928  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

PERIODICALS 


fifty  centt  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter 
Mom;  copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  Bast  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Uyyient,  .,unii«i)  ,  i'z  a  year,  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.   SO  Union  Square.  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse,  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organisation  for 
Public  Health  Nursing.  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIItCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24.  l'J12.  c.f  the  Suhoey,  pub- 
lished weekly  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  for  Octo- 
ber 1,  1920. 
State   of  New   York,   County  of   New   York, 

96. 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Srit- 
.  tey,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1!)12,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit  : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are :  Publisher,  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City ;    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 

t,  New  York  City ;  Managing  Editor,  S. 
Adele  Shaw,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City  :  Business  Manager,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
112    East    19    Street,    New   York   City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  :  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1   per   cent   or   more   of   the   total   amount   of 

)  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York  City,  a  non-commercial  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  with  over  1,500  members.  It  has  no 
Stocks  or  bonds.  President,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  30  Broad  Street.  New  York  City  ;  Vice- 
President.  John  M.  Glenn.  l:J.0  East  22  Street. 
New  York  City ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Arthur 
P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are :  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holder's 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  : 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
ard  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
Bolders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
Bona  tide  owner  :  and  this  affiant  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion,   or   corporation    has    any    interest    direct 

r  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]     ARTHUR   P.   KELLOGG, 

Business   Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d 
day  of  September,  1920. 

[Seal]      MARTHA  HOHMANN, 
Commissioner   of   Deeds,    Citv    of  New    York, 
New   York   County    Clerk's    No.    144  ;    New 
York  County  Register's  No.  22056. 
Commission   Expires  April   27,   1922. 


A  Special  Non-Partisan   Dinner  Committee  Invites  You  and  Your  Friends 
to  a  Dinner  in  Honor  of 

Parley  P.  Christensen        Dudley  Field  Malone 

Presidential  Candidate  Gubernatorial  Candidate 

Rose   Schneiderman 

Senatorial  Candidate 

OF    THE    FAR  ME  R  -  LAB  O  R    PARTY 

SPEAKERS 
PARLEY  P.  CHRISTENSEN  WILLIAM  HARD 

DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE  MRS.  PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

ROSE  SCHNEIDERMAN  of  Great  Britain 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY,  Presiding 

Hotel  Commodore,  Monday,  October  11,  1920,  7:30  P.  M.  Tickets  $3.00 

Send  Reservations  to  Mrs.  Alcan  Hirsch,  Treasurer 
50  East  41st  Street  Telephones  Murray  Hill  510  and  1875 


THE  New  Republic  and 
The  Survey  are  fright- 
fully fussy  about  their  job 
printing. 

Which  is  one  reason  why 
it  is  so  good. 

The  best  reason,  though, 
is  that  most  of  it  is  done  by 
lovers  of  type  in  "the  house 
of  reasonable  charges":  — 

KOENIG-MOAK 
PRINTING   COMPANY 

100  West  21st  Street      New  York  City 

Telephone  8237  Chelsea 


LECTURES 


HOW    WILL  YOU    VOTE? 

Will  you  let  the  old  parties  fool  you  again? 

There  is  a  Third  Party  in  the  field.  Wage- 
earners,  farmers,  Forty-Bighters  and  social 
workers  combined  to  form  it. 

Surely  you  will  not  cast  your  ballot  before 
reading  the  Third  Party  platform.  A  free  copy 
will    be   sent   on   application. 

Send  a  postal  card  today! 
FARMER-LABOR  PARTY 

166  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


CO-OPERATIVE  APARTMENTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  Apartments,  Colum- 
bia Heights,  Brooklyn,  plan  endorsed  by 
Co-operative  League  of  America.  Rent 
now  2-3  rooms,  bath,  kitchenette,  $50,  $75. 
Buy  equity  soon,  reducing  costs  third. 
Harbor  view,  gardens.    3647  Survey. 


DR.  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

LECTURES 

Consultant  Sociologist 

Dates,  Terms,  Etc. 

827  Fine  Arts  Building 

410  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  226.  Street,  New  York.  Fall 
Schedule  now  in  preparation. 

CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Stillwater,  The  Queen  op  the  St.  Ceoix. 
A  report  of  a  Social  Survey  by  Dr.  Manuel 
C.  Elmer.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent 
Families,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Pp.  46.  Re- 
vised September  1,  1920.  Contains  also  mini- 
mum budget  for  the  self-supportiug  family. 
Published  by  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  17  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.  25 
cents. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,   5  Park   Square,  Boston. 

Is  Rhode  Island  a  Thoughtful  Father  to 
Its  Little  Children  ?  By  M.  B.  Still- 
well  and  Harold  A.  Andrews.  From  Divis- 
ion of  Child  Welfare,  307  State  House, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,   Station  F,  New  York  City. 

An  Americanization  Program  in  Education 
and  Recreation,  by  Philip  L.  Seman,  care 
of  Chicago  Institute,  1258  Taylor  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 54  pages,  illustrated.  25  cents,  in- 
cluding postage. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers,  illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  50 
cents,  postpaid. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you  want  accurate  news  an.4  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  Survbt,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  S-10-9-20 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name     

Address 


OREGON  WANTS  FREEDOM 


In  Oregon  there  is  a  group  of  rare,  common  people  who  are  a  hundred  per 
cent  human.  They  are  not  seeking  to  remodel  the  world,  but  they  are  trying  to 
do  the  thing  at  hand;  they  are  struggling  against  great  odds  to  free  the  idle  land 
of  Oregon  held  out  of  use  by  landlords.  They  have  succeeded  in  placing  an 
amendment  on  the  ballot  so  that  the  voters  can  vote  this  fall  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  unused  land  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  the  used  land.  If  this  amendment 
carries,  holding  land  out  of  use  will  become  unprofitable  and  will  kill  landlord- 
ism. Single  Taxers  maintain  that  if  human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  then  they  should  have  the  same  privilege  as  the  birds  of  the  air  and  be  able 
to  build  their  nests  or  homes  any  place  not  in  use. 

Henry  George's  Single  Tax  idea  is  the  most  radical,  yet  the  most  constructive 
and  practical  reform  before  the  world  today.  He  realized  that  when  some  people 
get  something  they  do  not  earn,  there  must  be  others  who  earn  something  they  do 
not  get,  and  yet  he  fully  realized  that  the  rich  are  no  worse  or  better  than  the 
poor;  changing  them  about  would  not  remedy  conditions.  Single  Tax  would  sim- 
ply change  the  system,  giving  the  souls  of  men  a  chance  to  grow.  Single  Tax  is  a 
"  made  in  America  "  one  hundred  per  cent  human  reform,  and  can  be  brought 
about  by  a  battle  of  ballots.  Remember!  There  is  nothing  that  so  frightens  the 
dignified  Shylocks  as  intelligence  displayed  at  the  ballot  box.  Single  Tax  may  not 
be  a  cure  for  all  of  our  economic  ills,  but  it  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  simply  means  to  take  the  shackles  off  of  struggling  humanity.  The  drones  may 
then  have  to  cut  their  own  toenails,  but  we  would  have  fewer  insane  asylums, 
prisons,  poorhouses  and  potter's  fields. 

When  the  dignified  Shylocks  want  to  control  a  political  convention  so  as  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  down  the  golden  stream  of  profit,  they  do  not  make  any  noise 
about  it  but  just  reach  for  their  check  book.  Single  Taxers,  too,  would  guide  the 
6hip  of  state,  not  through  a  selfish  golden  stream,  but  towards  the  century's  golden 
dream  of  freedom. 

Remember!  It  is  easy  for  special  privilege  to  raise  a  million  or  more  in  order 
to  retain  their  position.  Do  you  hear  the  cries  and  feel  the  heart  throbs  of  awak- 
ening humanity?  They  are  the  ones  who  have  been  disinherited  by  the  greed  of 
man.  They  are  just  commencing  to  realize  that  free  access  to  the  unused  land 
means  equal  opportunity.  How  many  friends  have  you  who  would  give  a  dollar 
or  more  in  order  to  make  this  golden  dream  a  reality?  If  you  want  to  help  in  this 
great  earthly  movement  without  expecting  any  personal  reward,  get  your  friends  to 
send  their  contributions,  together  with  your  own,  to  J.  R.  Hermann,  316  Stock 
Exchange  Building,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  do  it  Now!  Now!  Now! 

In  order  to  free  the  land  in  Oregon  we  must  hold  our  remedy  high  up  be- 
fore the  people,  and  you  know  publicity  costs  money.  Turn  all  your  good  inten- 
tions into  cash.  This  is  not  a  whine  for  charity,  but  a  demand  for  justice.  It  is  the 
real  Goddess  of  Liberty  knocking  at  your  door. 

Yours  for  a  better  world, 

GERRIT  J.  JOHNSON. 
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BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

Principles  op  Labor  Legislation.  By  John 
R.  Commons  and  John  B.  Andrews.  (Fourth 
edition  completely  revised.)  Harper  & 
Brothers.  559  pp.  Price,  $2.75  net;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.00. 

The  Merrymakers  in  Chicago.  By  Herschel 
Williams.  The  Page  Company.  321  pp. 
Price,  Si. 65  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

Modern  Spiritism.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.  D. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.  260  pp.  Price, 
$1.50  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  Rural  Community,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Edited  by  Newell  Leroy  Sims.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  916  pp.  Price,  $4.50 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $4.75. 

The  Wasted  Island.  By  Eimar  O'Duffy. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  531  pp.  Price,  $2.25 ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.50. 

The  Complex  Vision.  By  John  Cowper 
Powys.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  370  pp.  Price, 
$3.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

Little  Journeys  Into  the  Heart  of  True 
Things.  By  Marie  A.  Greene,  M.D.  Burton 
Publishing  Co.  286  pp.  Price,  $1.50 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

The  Woman  of  the  Streets.  By  Lee  Alexan- 
der Stone,  M.D.  Burton  Publishing  Co.  119 
pp.  Price,  $1.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.10. 

Thb  Position  of  the  Laborer  in  a  System 
of  Nationalism.  By  Edgar  S.  Furniss. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  258  pp.  Price,  $2.00  ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

Our  Democracy  and  the  American  Indian. 
By  Laura  Cornelius  Kellogg.  Burton  Pub- 
lishing Co.  152  pp.  Price,  $2.00  ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Science  and  Philosophy  of  Eugenics. 
Bv  Ellis  B.  Guild.  Burton  Publishing  Co. 
247  pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.20. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  English  Composition. 
By  Stanley  R.  Oldham.  World  Book  Co.  148 
pp.  Price,  $1.20 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.35. 

The  Idea  of  Progress.  By  J.  B.  Bury.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  375  pp.  Price,  $5.50 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.80. 

Budgets  of  Families  and  Individuals  of 
Kensington.  Philadelphia.  By  Esther 
Louise  Little  and  William  Joseph  Henry 
Cotton.  A  Thesis.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 273  pp.  Paper  bound.  Free  distri- 
bution ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  15c. 

Toy-Making  in  School  and  Home.  By  R.  K. 
and  M.  I.  R.  Polkinghorne.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.  299  pp.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$3.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 

Poland  and  the  Minority  Races.  By  Arthur 
L.  Goodhart.  Brentano's.  194  pp.  Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

The  Passing  of  the  New  Freedom.  By  James 
M.  Beck.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  169  pp. 
Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Four  Hitherto  Unpublished  Gospels.  By 
the  Rev.  William  E.  Barton.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  149  pp.  Price,  $1.50  ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Schooling  of  the  Immigrant.  By  Frank  V. 
Thompson.  Harper  &  Brothers.  408  pp. 
Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind?  By  Whiting 
Williams.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  329  pp. 
Price,  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

The  Gulf  of  Misunderstanding.  By  Tancredo 
Pinochet.  Boni  &  Liveright.  275  pp.  Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey.  $2.70. 

The  Dark  Mother.  By  Waldo  Frank.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  376  pp.  Price,  $2.50 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

The  Course  of  Empire.  By  R.  F.  Pettigrew. 
Boni  &  Liveright.  700  pp.  Price,  $4.50  ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.75. 

Rachel.  By  Angelina  W.  Grimke.  The  Corn- 
hill  Company.  96  pp.  Price,  $1.25  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

"Broke"  ;  The  Man  Without  the  Dime.  By 
Edwin  Brown.  The  Four  Seas  Company. 
370  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

Labor  in  Politics,  or  Class  Versus  Country. 
By  Charles  Norman  Fay.  Published  by  the 
author  at  205  Brattle  Bldg.,  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge,    Mass.      284    pp.      Paper    bound. 

'     Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Human  and  Industrial  Efficiency.  By 
Henry  Chellew.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  149 
pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.20. 

Reconstruction  in  Philosophy.  By  John 
Dewey.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  224  pp.  Price, 
$1.60 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.80. 

$1200  a  Year.  By  Edna  Ferber  and  Newman 
Levy.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  173  pp.  Il- 
lustrated. Price,  $1.50 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.70. 


Outwitting    the    "T.    B.    Bugs."      By    Mary 

Mack.     Cahill  Publishing  Co.     70  pp.     Illus- 
trated.   Price,  $3.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$3.15. 
The    Garden    of   Eden.      By    George    Hodges. 

Houghton    Mifflin    Co.    203    pp.       Illustrated. 

Price,  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 
Cox — the  Man.     By  Rodger  W.  Babson.     Bren- 
tano's.    128   pp.     Price,   $1.50 ;   by   mail  of 

the  Survey,  $1.70. 
The  Young  Citizen's  Own  Book.     By  Chelsea 

Curtis  Fraser.     Thomas  X.  Crowell  Co.     314 

pp.      Illustrated.      Price,   $1.75 ;    by    mail   of 

the  Survey,  $2.00. 
Problems    of    Today.      By    Moorfield    Storey. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     258  pp.     Price,  $1.50  ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
Good  Times  for  Girls.     By  Mary  E.  Moxcey. 

Methodist    Book    Concern.      96     pp.       Price, 
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Luella   Clay  Carson.     World  Book   Co.     266 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     385  pp.     Price,  $5.00  ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
Gymnastic    Dancing.      By    S.    C.    Staley   and 

D.  M.  Lowery.     Association  Press.     212  pp. 

Price,  $2.25  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 
Accepting     the     Universe.       By     John     Bur- 
roughs.      Houghton     Mifflin     Co.       328     pp. 

Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
Clothing  —  Choice,    Care,    Cost.      By    Mary 

Schenck  Woolman.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     289 

pp.     Price,   $2.00 ;   by   mail   of   the  Survey, 

$2.25. 
The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America. 

Vol.   5.     By   William  I.  Thomas  and  Florian 

Znaniecki.      Richard    C.    Badger.      345    pp. 

Price,  $5.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
Growth  During  School  Age.    By  Paul  Godin. 

Richard  G.  Badger.     268  pp.     Price,  $3.00 ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
Chums  and  Brothers.     By  Edgar  H.  Webster. 

Richard   G.   Badger.     247  pp.     Price,   $1.75 ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 
Dental  and  General  Hygiene.     By  Clair  Els- 
mere    Turner.      C.    V.    Mosbv    Co.      400    pp. 

Price,  $4.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
Casting    Tackle    and    Methods.      By    O.    W. 

Smith.       Stewart    &    Kidd    Co.,     Cincinnati. 

257  pp.    Price,  $3.00  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$3.20. 
The  New  World.     By  Frank  Comerford.     D. 

Appleton  &  Co.     364  pp.     Price,  $2.00;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
The  Historical  Child.     By  Oscar  Chrisman. 

Richard  G.   Badger.     471   pp.     Price,   $4.00  ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
Eugenics,  Civics  and  Ethics.    By  Sir  Charles 

Walston.      Macmillan    Co.      56    pp.      Paper. 

Price,  $1.60  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.75. 
Alaska  Man's  Luck.     By  Hjalmar  Rutzebeck. 

Boni  &  Liveright.     260  pp.     Price,  $2.00;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 


Relativity.  By  Albert  Einstein.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  168  pp.  Price,  $2.50  ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $2.65. 

Industrial  Housing.  By  Morris  Knowles. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  408  pp.  Illustrated. 
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Y"men,  social  workers 
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HOME  SERVICE 

TEN  year  old  boy  came  into  the  headquarters  of 
the  Mountain  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  asked  for  the  manager.  "Can  you  tell  me,"  in- 
quired the  boy  when  that  high  official  appeared,  "  where  I 
can  go  to  have  this  wart  taken  off  my  hand  ?"  Much  amused 
the  manager  said,  "  Son,  when  I  was  your  age  they  used  to  tell 
me  that  people  got  warts  from  playing  with  toads."  "  Oh," 
•aid  the  younger,  "  you  misunderstood  me.  I  don't  want  any 
more  warts;  I  want  to  get  rid  of  this  one!" 

STREET   ACCIDENT   COMPENSATION 

SUGGESTIONS,  foolish  and  sound,  showered  quickly 
after  the  Wall  street  bomb  explosion  which  took  so  heavy 
a  toll  of  human  life.  Politicians  of  various  parties  and 
groups  sought  to  make  capital  of  the  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed. The  police  commissioner  of  New  York  cannily  used 
h  as  the  basis  of  a  plea  for  an  enlarged  appropriation.  Any 
proposal  which  is  genuinely  and  sincerely  directed  toward  ren- 
dering impossible  such  catastrophes  should,  of  course,  be  wel- 
comed, while  those  which,  for  selfish  ends,  seek  to  exploit  a 
public  disaster,  are  naturally  resented. 

Among  the  very  few  of  the  large  number  of  suggestions 
recently  offered  which  seem  to  promise  greater  public  protec- 
tion is  that  of  John  R.  Shilladay,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League.  Mr.  Shilladay  proposed  two 
measures.  The  first  is  the  obvious  one  of  a  more  careful  po- 
licing of  explosives.  He  urges  that  companies  transporting 
combustibles  be  required  by  high  licenses,  or  otherwise,  to  pay 
for  this  enlarged  police  supervision.  More  novel  and  more 
important  because  of  its  capacity  of  wider  application  is  his 
second  scheme.  That,  in  fact,  looks  to  the  extension  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  principle  to  street  accidents  of  all 
kinds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  automobile  traffic  has  reached 
its  present  point,  using  the  streets  even  when  explosives  do 


not  add  to  one's  terrors,  has  become  a  dangerous  occupation.  A 
certain  number  of  men,  women  and  children  are  going  to  be 
injured  and  killed  by  street  traffic,  regardless  of  how  careful 
the  individuals  may  be.  The  victims  of  the  Wall  street  explo- 
sion are  in  an  analogous  situation.  Neither  they  nor  pedes- 
trians hurt  in  automobile  accidents  are  more  culpable  for 
their  sufferings  and  losses  than  are  individuals  hurt  in  the 
course  of  work.  In  each  case,  provision  for  the  victims  of  ac- 
cidents is  a  social  obligation. 

Mr.  Shilladay  suggests  that  it  would  be  easily  possible  to 
work  out  an  insurance  scheme  covering  the  situation.  The 
licenses  issued  to  automobilists  and  to  dealers  in  explosives 
might  be  increased  sufficiently  to  care  for  the  insurance 
charges  decided  to  be  necessary  by  actuaries.  In  that  way  the 
traffic  would  pay  its  own  toll. 

NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

THAT  the  United  States  is  a  laggard  in  the  matter  of 
developing  public  employment  offices  was  again  demon- 
strated at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Employment  Offices  at  Ottawa.  Canada, 
according  to  the  reports  there  presented  seems  far  ahead  of 
this  country.  Admittedly  there  are  in  the  United  States  many 
excellent  employment  offices  but  as  a  nation  we  are  almost 
totally  lacking  in  an  integrated  employment  policy.  Too 
literally  in  this  respect  we  have  practiced  the  scriptural  in- 
junction concerning  keeping  the  right  hand  in  ignorance  of 
the  left  hand's  undertakings. 

Thus  Brice  Stewart,  chief  of  the  Canadian  employment  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  second  time  president  of  the  association,  re- 
lated the  episode  of  a  Buffalo  plant  which  desired  to  establish 
a  Canadian  branch.  For  the  new  office  ten  men  trained  in  a 
very  special  technique  were  needed.  The  firm  proposed  to 
bring  the  men  from  Buffalo.  The  Canadian  employment 
office  insisted  that  it  first  be  given  the  chance  to  look  for  men 
in  Canada  with  just  such  training.  It  found  five.  The  Buf- 
falo firm  decided  to  disregard  the  request.  At  the  border, 
however,  just  five  men  were  permitted  to  pates.  In  that  in- 
stance at  any  rate  there  was  complete  coordination  between 
the  immigration  and  the  employment  authorities.  The  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  is  frankly  larger  and  more  difficult 
than  it  is  in  Canada  but  officially  we  hardly  seem  aware  that 
it  exists. 

Reports  from  the  United  States  were  not,  however,  dis- 
couraging. First  of  all  a  less  orotund  note  was  struck  by  the 
American  employment  officials.  Instead  of  talking  in  terms 
of  sweeping  achievements — a  thing  impossible  under  the  pres- 
ent niggardly  organization  of  employment  service  on  this  side 
the  St.  Lawrence — concrete  activities  in  behalf  of  individuals 
were  discussed.  A  more  wholesome  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  federal  and  the  state  authorities  was  also  noted. 
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"EUROPE  IS  DYING" 

From  an  interview  with  Anatole  France — regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  living  novelist 
— by  Joseph  Gollomb  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


The  war  has  brought  victory  to  the 
Allies  as  crushing  to  them  as  the  defeat  to 
the  Germans.  In  some  places  the  war  is 
blazing  still;  in  others  it  started  new  con- 
flagrations. In  many  instances  the  suffer- 
ings of  whole  peoples  surpassed  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war.  All  nations  feel 
added  economic  burdens ;  some  are  break- 
ing under  them.  It  is  Europe  now  that  is 
the  "sick  man"  of  the  world.  And  peace 
has  not  brought  its  balm. 


What  each  nation  did  during  the  war 
on  the  constructive  side,  all  the  nations 
together  must  do  if  they  wish  not  to  be 
crushed  by  their  common  enemy,  disin- 
tegration. For  the  maximum  effort  in  the 
war  each  nation  pooled  all  its  resources 
and  its  strength  and,  theoretically  at 
least,  the  people  of  that  nation  were  for 
the  time  but  one  family.  This  on  an  in- 
ternational plane  seems  to  me  the  only 
-  hope  for  Europe.  To  pool  in  common 
the  resources  of  the  world  and  to  redis- 
tribute them  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
bond  and  a  common  need  would  not  only 
save  Europe  materially  but  spiritually, 
as  President  Wilson  hoped  it  would  be 
saved. 

But  the  spirit  that  made  common  cause 
possible  within  each  nation  is  the  very 
thing  that  in  its  ugly  and  negative  aspect 
works  against  the  same  action  on  an  in- 
ternational plane. 


So  far  from  approaching  the  spirit  in 
which  Europe  can  be  saved  we  are  drift- 
ing away  from  it.  Out  of  all  this  disin- 
tegration   I    think    but    one    nation    may 


recover — Russia.  There  is  something 
new  coming  from  that  quarter.  There  is 
all  the  travail,  strength,  and  agony  of 
something  great  being  born  there.  And 
nothing  doomed  to  early  death  could 
rouse  such  a  stir  of  emotion  throughout 
the  entire  world.  Nothing  short  of  a  new 
and  giant  spirit  could  have  accomplished 
what  Russia's  Red  armies,  barefooted  and 
half  starved,  did  against  a  ring  of  ene- 
mies. Of  course,  there  are  tremendous 
faults  and  lacks,  elemental  crudeness 
there.  But  that  is  all  the  nature  of  newly 
born  great  things.  The  whole  world  is 
reverberating  with  what  is  taking  place 
in  Poland.  I  mean  that  for  the  first  time 
Socialism  is  a  tremendous  fact  instead  of 
an  agitating  theme  only.  Socialism  in 
one  form  or  another  is  inevitable  through- 
out the  world.  And  it  is  the  one  hope  for 
Europe. 

*    *    * 

Today,  strictly  speaking,  race  is  disap- 
pearing. The  mixing  of  currents  of 
humanity,  due  to  increasing  facilities  for 
intercommunication,  is  blurring  away  al- 
most all  racial  lines  except  those  of  color. 
So  that  today  "race"  is  really  a  word  ex- 
pressing a  certain  mode  of  feeling,  think- 
ing, and  living  rather  than  a  blood 
relation.  No,  I  think  ascendency  here- 
after will  not  be  along  racial  lines. 


I  feel  as  a  friend  of  mine,  a  savant, 
once  expressed  the  matter.  We  were  sit- 
ting at  a  table  in  front  of  a  cafe  at  the 
busiest  part  of  the  Grands  Boulevards  in 
Paris.  Before  us  passed  men  and  women 
of  all  nationalities  and  races — black,  white 


yellow,  brown;  Chinese,  Germans,  Jews, 
Americans,  Russians.  My  friend  deeply 
enjoyed  the  scene.  He  said:  "I  wish  we 
could  at  this  moment  set  up  a  barrier  at 
each  end  of  these  two  blocks  so  as  to 
catch  within  them  all  these  people.  Then 
if  we  could  transport  them,  all  races  and 
nationalities,  to  some  bountiful  island  in 
the  South  Seas  and  keep  them  from  leav- 
ing, in  fifty  years  we  would  have  on  tnat 
island  the  most  perfect  race  on  earth. 
And  what  an  art  they  would  produce!" 

Something  of  this  sort  is  taking  place, 
of  course,  all  over  the  world,  but  on  so 
vast  a  scale  that,  although  the  old  racial 
lines  are  disappearing,  the  new  are  not 
yet  visible.  This  process,  however,  is 
going  on  much  more  rapidly  on  the  plane 
of  political  and  social  thinking.  Every- 
where there  is  springing  up  this  free- 
masonry based  on  a  new  social  order.  So 
that,  for  example,  a  French  Socialist 
meeting  an  American  Socialist  in  Paris 
often  feels  a  closer  kinship  toward  him 
than  toward  his  own  bourgeois-minded 
neighbor.  As  yet  this  new  redistribution 
of  allowances  is  in  its  early  stages.  But 
momentum  of  growth  is  there.  Action  on 
an  international  scale  is  increasing  be- 
tween labor  masses.  There  are  even  the 
slight  beginnings  of  an  art  expressing  the 
new  social  order.  But  such  art  is  not 
necessarily  due  to  socialism.  An  artist 
may  express  himself  partly  as  a  Socialist 
in  his  work.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  socialism  will  produce  his  art.  Social- 
ism is  not  yet  the  main  force  in  the  world. 
Nor  will  it  prevail  for  some  years  to  come. 
And  meanwhile  the  human  tragedy  con- 
tinues. 


That  is  an  encouraging  indication.  For  some  Congress  in  the 
near  future  will  be  called  upon  to  rebuild  the  employment 
service.  This  cam  only  be  done  soundly  if  there  is  a  genuine 
desire  to  render  public  service  on  the  part  of  all  affected.  The 
Ottawa  meeting  gave  encouraging  evidence  of  such  a  desire. 

SCHOOL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

RETURNS  are  appearing  on  the  experiment  with  mili- 
tary training  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  state. 
The  state  association  of  school  superintendents,  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs,  last  week  went  on  rec- 
ord as  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  developed  under 
the  present  law  [see  the  Survey  for  October  9,  p.  70].  The 
report  of  the  legislative  committee,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
association,  held  that  the  law  was  not  being  properly  en- 
forced as  to  the  working  boys  of  the  state  and  that  it  was 
being  unjustly  enforced  in  the  case  of  school  boys.  This  is 
a  healthy  development  of  criticism.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  struggle  between  the  schools  and  industry  for  the  control 
of  the  machinery  of  the  law's  enforcement.  Why  should  the 
law  be  enforced  as  to  school  boys  and  evaded  as  to  working 
boys  ?  This  is  what  the  school  men   of  the  state  want  to  know. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  CHINA 

AT  a  conference  held  in  April  at  Tientsin,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  workers  of  China  adopted  a  new  social  program. 
Speaking  of  this  conference,  Joseph  S.  Burgess,  director 
of  the  Peking  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  writes : 

The   association   in   China   is  not  content  to  have  a   few   set- 


ting-up exercises  in  the  "gym";  the  health  of  the  whole  com- 
munity is  more  and  more  becoming  its  aim.  Films  on  teeth,  fresh 
air,  eyes,  the  merry  microbe,  etc.,  are  to  be  extensively  used 
throughout  China  through  the  net  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in 
all  the  big  provincial  capitals  and  port  cities. 

The  most  significant  evening  of  the  conference  was  the  inter- 
national night.  The  address  of  Mr.  Saito,  the  Japanese  delegate, 
was  a  credit  to  him,  and  the  way  it  was  received  was  most 
remarkable.  The  constructive  program  of  the  association  is  one 
which  has  an  educational  significance  in  the  Orient  which  it  will 
be  hard  to  realize  in  America. 

The  North  China  Star,  in  editorial  comment  on  this  con- 
ference, which  it  reports  in  full,  says: 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  world-wide  struggle,  China  has  been 
brought  to  a  turning-point  in  her  national  existence,  politically, 
financially,  industrially  and  socially.     .     .     . 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  business  progress  as  well  as 
Christian  propaganda  in  this  country  has  been  lack  of  flexibility 
and  adaptation  to  material  conditions  and  the  psychology  of  the 
people.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  enterprises  in  China,  carried  out  by  native  en- 
deavor under  experienced  foreign  counsel — the  working  principle 
which  must  make  the  China  of  tomorrow. 

The  social  program,  adopted  by  the  conference,  starts  out 
by  setting  forth  general  principles  bearing  upon  home  life, 
social  life,  social  virtues,  education,  labor  and  good  citizenship. 
In  the  working  out  of  these  principles  to  practical  application 
it  lays  stress  on  the  pioneering  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  social 
service  outside  the  activities  carried  on  on  its  own  premises.  It 
says: 

The  association  should  be  a  training  place  for  social  servants. 
Its  staff  should  be  trained  in  social  methods,  not  only  those  that 
can  be  conducted  in  an  association  building  but  also  those  that 
can  be  carried  on  through  other  organizations,  such  as  guilds, 
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educational  societies,  churches,  street  unions,  industrial  concerns, 
schools,  philanthropic  organizations,  etc. 

The  associations  owe  a  much  larger  obligation  than  has  yet 
been  performed  to  those  classes  which  work  with  their  hands. 
In  another  place  it  says  of  labor: 

The  association  believes  in  the  vilue  of  intelligent,  honest  and 
efficient  labor  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation's  industrial  greatness, 
and  of  the  right  of  labor  to  a  fair  living  wage  and  healthy 
working  conditions.  It  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  protecting 
labor  while  engaged  in  the  industries,  so  that  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources  will  be  accompanied  not  by  the  destruc- 
tion of,  but  the  enrichment  of  our  human  resources. 

CALIFORNIA  UNDER  ATTACK 

HE  so-called  "  Better  America  Federation  "  of  Los 
Angeles  appears  to  be  conducting  a  singularly  virulent 
attack  on  the  California  State  Immigration  and 
Housing  Commission.  The  attack  follows  closely  upon  the 
reprinting  by  the  Sacramento  Star,  of  an  article  by  Edward 
Krehbiel  in  the  Survey  for  August  16,  which  lays  bare  the 
attack  of  the  Better  America  Federation  upon  the  Los  An- 
geles Y.  W.  C.  A.  after  that  body's  progressive  industrial 
action  in  Cleveland  last  spring.  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  a  partner 
of  Simon  J.  Lubin,  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  present  attack  charges  the  commission  with  being 
a  friend  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  latest  incident  in  this  cam- 
paign is  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  by  Francis  Ralston 
Welsh  of  Philadelphia,  who  apparently  is  cooperating  with 
the  Los  Angeles  enemies  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Welsh's 
brochure  is  a  curious  example  of  scurrility.  Although  pro- 
duced near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  it  has  all  of  the  exaggerated 
venom  and  apparent  inaccuracy  of  the  political  pamphleteering 
of  the  pioneer  country.  It  is  all  color.  For  example,  although 
Professor  Carlton  H.  Parker,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, has  been  dead  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he, 
too,  is  attacked.  The  commission  is  falsely  accused  of  employ- 
ing I.  W.  W.'s  and  others  who  were  never  connected  with  it. 
The  secretary  of  war,  the  secretary  of  labor,  Justice  Brandeis, 
Federal  Judge  George  W.  Anderson,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William. G.  McAdoo,  Louis  F.  Post  and  others 
high  in  authority  are  pictured  as  members  of  a  conspiracy  to 
aid  I.  W.  W.'s  and  anarchists. 

The  commission  has  done  distinguished  work.  Mr.  Parker, 
its  first  secretary,  was  afterwards  dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce at  the  University  of  Washington.  Its  second  secre- 
tary was  George  L.  Bell,  secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  during  the  war,  and  the  first  impartial  chairman  of  the 
Men's  Clothing  Industry  in  New  York.  Its  president, 
Mr.   Lubin,   is  one  of  the  leaders   in   intelligent  American- 
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Pekin,  Prague,  Constantinople — some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting cities  in  the  whole  world  have  been  applying  the 
American  method  of  civic  stocktaking  which  gave  the 
Survey  and  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  its  name,  following 
the  pioneer  work  in  Pittsburgh. 

'  At  the  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Associates  [see  page 
m]  Ruth  Crawford,  associate  executive  of  the  Divisipn 
for  Foreign-Born  Women  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  will  speak 
on  the  social  survey  of  Prague,  of  which  she  was  director; 
a  survey  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  fascinating  of  the 
mid-European  cities,  with  a  history  dating  back  into  the 
Dark  Ages,  now  become  the  capital  of  one  of  the  new 
republics;  a  survey  made  at  request  of  Dr.  Alice  Mazaryk, 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic 
and  herself  president  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  who  was  anxious 
to  have  a  body  of  facts  as  the  basis  of  a  social  program 
for  the  new-old  capital;  a  survey  in  which  the  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  assisted  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  American  Relief  Administration. 


We've  learned  much  about  the 
treatment  of  Crime  since  the 
days  of  the  Stocks,  but— 

Have  we  progressed  equally 
in  the  Control  of  Preventable 
Diseases? 


L 


"  How  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health  Advertises  Its 
Venereal  Disease  Campaign  in  the  Public  Press" 

ization  work.  The  California  Commission  has  had  a  notable 
record  for  real  efficiency.  Its  report  on  the  Wheatland  riots 
is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  effort  to  understand  industrial 
maladjustment  in  this  country.  Throughout  its  career  this 
state  organization  has  continuously  rendered  public  service  of 
very  high  quality. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more  maliciously  fantastic 
and  unreal  fabrication,  yet  it  appears  to  be  an  important  part 
of  an  extraordinarily  vicious  effort  to  misrepresent  and  to  ham- 
string a  public  body  whose  fault  has  been  its  loyal  service  to 
the  republic. 

ECONOMIC  VIEWS  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

THE  New  York  Assembly  is  by  no  means  the  only  body 
in  America  which  is  trying  to  purge  itself  of  members 
who  hold  unorthodox  views  on  the  relation  of  capital 
and  labor.  In  Seattle,  C.  J.  France,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Port  Commission,  was  forced  out  by  two  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  publicly  announced  their  intention  to  oust  him 
from  office  and  so,  in  his  own  estimation,  undermined  his  use- 
fulness to  the  port  district.  His  crime  was  his  candidacy  on 
behalf  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  for  the  office  of  United 
States  senator.  A  committee  of  the  Municipal  League,  after 
investigation  of  the  proposed  removal  of  Mr.  France,  reported 
that  his  services  had  been  "  inestimable  "  and  his  severance 
from  the  office  was  "  a  distinct  loss  "  to  the  community.  The 
committee,  nevertheless,  did  not  censure  the  action  of  the 
port  commissioners,  whose  objection  to  Mr.  France,  they  say, 
is  not  due  to  his  work  or  personality.    They  add : 

The  Port  of  Seattle  is  a  business  institution.  However  desir- 
able freedom  of  opinion  is,  the  Port  Commission  is  not  primarily 
concerned  in  enforcing  that  or  any  other  abstract  right.  The 
practical  problem  before  the  commission  is  to  establish  good-will 
with  those  who  are  being  urged  to  make  use  of  the  port's  facili- 
ties. If,  for  any  reason,  an  executive  officer  of  the  port  becomes 
personally  objectionable  to  the  customers  of  the  port  district, 
regardless  of  whether  the  prejudice  existing  against  him  is  well 
founded  or  not,  we  believe  it  is  the  right  of  the  commission  Jo 
remove  him. 

That  officers  of  the  port  commission  of  Seattle  or  any  others 
of  its  public  authorities  have  ever  been  removed  because  their 
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views  were  objectionable  to  large  classes  of  workers  (without 
whose  cooperation  there  would  be  no  port  or  any  other  public 
"  facilities  ")  has  not  so  far  been  reported. 

A  strike  to  retain  a  mayor  in  his  job,  which  illustrates  an- 
other form  of  economic  pressure  upon  democratic  municipal 
government,  took  place  earlier  this  year  at  Hill  City,  Minn. 
Here  Vice-President  Sayler,  of  the  local  Coopers'  Union,  was 
elected  mayor.  The  manager  of  the  local  plant  where  Sayler 
worked  got  it  into  his  head  that  a  man  who  gave  time  and 
thought  to  municipal  matters  must  be  a  poor  workman  and 
fired  him  from  his  job.  The  sequel  was  a  mass  strike,  with 
the  result  that  the  mayor  was  reinstalled.  Here,  again,  the 
lack  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  persons  in  authority  is  illus- 
trated. What  would  they  say  if  the  workers  in  an  industrial 
plant  struck  because,  they  did  not  like  the  president  of  the 
company's  vote  as  a  member  of  the  legislature? 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  PARENTHOOD 

DR.  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  physician  and  eugenist,  of  the 
British  delegation  to  the  recent  International  Congress 
Against  Alcoholism  at  Washington,  is  not  one  of  those 
who  are  unduly  distressed  at  the  recent  partial  resumption 
of  the  trade  in  liquor.  He  has  seen  America  dry  in  one  state 
and  wet  in  another  in  the  old  days,  and  America  variously 
wet  and  dry  the  past  few  months.  Just  before  sailing  for 
England  last  week  he  put  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  a 
scientific  man  who  has  studied  alcohol  and  its  effect  on  human 
beings — and  particularly  on  parenthood — for  many  years  and 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Birthrate  Commission  of  Lon- 
don. Prohibition  takes  on  new  dimensions  as  viewed  from 
such  an  angle  and  it  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  present 
status  of  the  movement  that  Dr.  Saleeby  has  been  touring 
several  states  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
as  a  speaker  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  for  the  World 
League  Against  Alcoholism,  of  the  executive  committee  of 
which  he  was  elected  chairman  at  Washington  a  few  days 
ago.  He  is  now  about  to  plunge  into  the  campaign  for  local 
option  in  Scotland,  where  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  in  November. 
The  federal  amendment  Dr.  Saleeby  calls  "  the  greatest 
health  measure  in  history."  It  hits  straight  toward  the  heart 
of  the  menacing  symptoms  of  race  decay  which  have  been 
visible  for  some  time  and  came  out  clearly  into  view  during 
the  war.  In  Scotland  and  France,  countries  which  Dr. 
Saleeby  knows  well,  "  one  has  only  to  study  the  birth-rates 
and  the  death-rates,  to  watch  adolescence — which  I  call  '  pre- 
parenthood' — in  the  streets,  the  too  often  malnourished  or 
racially  poisoned  children,  to  see  that  the  racial  omens  are 
adverse." 

Alcohol,  f  Dr.  Saleeby,  is  a  racial  poison — a  term  he  in- 
troduced in  1906.  To  cut  it  out  of  men's  lives  is  an  excur- 
sion less  into  moral  law  than  into  preventive  medicine  and 
racial  health: 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  modern  urban  civilization  can  be  rid 
of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  until  it  is  first  rid  of  alcohol, 
as  you  are  or  soon  will  be.  Gorgas  had  to  have  prohibition  in 
the  Canal  Zone  before  he  could  cope  with  yellow  fever  and 
malaria.  In  England  we  have  a  degree  of  drinking  amongst 
youth,  and  notably  young  women,  which  you  have  never  had 
here.  There  you  see  young  women  at  the  public  house  doors  with 
children  in  their  arms  and  children  in  their  wombs.  We  are 
slipping  back  into  our  old  ways — last  year  our  consumption  of 
alcohol  was  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  year  before,  which  was 
the  last  year  under  the  war  regulations.  Meanwhile  we  are 
professing  to  be  trying  to  stop  the  spread  of  venereal  disease 
and  have  to  date  a  record  of  complete  non-success.  But  I  learn 
from  your  Federal  Health  Department  in  Washington  and  from 
health  officers  in  many  of  your  great  cities  that  in  this  country 
you  are  succeeding,  and  that  prohibition  is  greatly  helping  your 
health  officials  in  this  fight. 

Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  that  the 
American  experiment  of  prohibition  be  given  a  fair  trial. 
Here  is  the  most  favorable  place  in  which  to  make  such  a 
test.  American  sentiment  is  behind  it,  American  drinking 
habits  are  very  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain   and 


the  Continent,  Americans  have  been  taught  the  truth  about 
alcohol. 

We  have  never  had  a  cabinet  minister  in  England  who  knew 
so  much  about  it  as  the  average  American  school  child  knows. 
The  United  States  has  become  the  laboratory  of  mankind  and 
the  interest  is  as  wide  as  mankind.    All  eyes  are  upon  you. 

As  to  law  enforcement,  Dr.  Saleeby  is  an  optimist.  He 
realizes  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  rigidly  a  new  law  making 
so  profound  a  change  in  the  habits  of  many  people,  the  in- 
sufficient number  of  enforcement  officers,  the  inadequate  ap- 
propriations at  their  disposal,  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
federal,  state  and  local  offices  leading  not  to  action  by  all  three 
but  sometimes  to  action  by  none.  But  in  traveling  extensively 
over  the  country  his  observation  has  been  that  in  communities 
where  the  population  is  characteristically  American  there  is 
strict  enforcement — "  liquor  is  absent  from  public  and  do- 
mestic life,  and  that  is  colossal  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
of  racial  practice."  In  communities  where  the  population  is 
largely  of  recent  immigrants  with  European  habits  and  cus- 
toms, the  situation  is  different  —  "  that  is  part  of  the  price 
you  are  paying  for  your  hospitality  to  immigrants."  Under- 
neath it  all,  howeevr,  Dr.  Saleeby  finds  the  chief  source  of 
difficulty  the  fifty  or  sixty  million  gallons  of  distilled  liquor 
in  bonded  warehouses  and  the  unknown  quantities  elsewhere. 
Put  in  at  pre-war  and  pre-prohibition  prices  and  worth  now 
many  times  as  much,  it  is  bound  to  leak  out.  Until  it  is 
gone,  men  will  continue  to  find  ways  to  sell  it  at  the  enor- 
mous profits  which  they  can  reap. 

Dr.  Saleeby's  view  is  that  the  government  should  take  this 
over  and  adapt  it  for  commercial  uses.  Alcohol  is  indis- 
pensable to  commercial  chemistry.  Manufacturing  cannot  get 
along  without  it.  During  the  war  he  first  proposed  the  use 
of  crude  whiskey  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  a  plan 
which  was  first  tried  out  in  the  United  States  and  later  in 
England.  Today  motor  buses  are  being  experimentally  run 
in  London  with  power  alcohol  because  of  the  prohibitive  price 
of  gasoline.  It  is,  he  holds,  a  perfectly  practical  and  demon- 
strated plan.  No  one  but  the  government  could  handle  so 
large  an  order  and  no  one  but  the  government  could  be  trusted 
to  do  it.  The  result  would  be  to  make  the  fifty  million  gallons 
available  for  power  and  for  industry  and  to  remove  it  at  one 
fell  swoop  from  all  possibility  of  use  as  a  beverage.  This  sug- 
gestion, he  says,  has  recently  been  made  in  this  country  by 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Worli 
League  Against  Alcoholism. 


" 


Moreover  [said  Dr.  Saleeby]  you  must  enforce  this  law  to 
protect  yourself  from  your  enemies.  All  critics  of  the  United 
States  abroad  and  those  who  are  trying  to  make  trouble  between 
your  country  and  mine  are  sneering  at  it  as  a  typical  piece  of 
American  humbug — the  passage  of  a  law  which  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  enforce.    You  should  not  permit  that  to  go  on. 

After  two  trips  through  many  parts  of  the  country,  Dr. 
Saleeby's  deliberate  judgment  is  that,  taking  the  United  States 
by  and  large  as  he  has  seen  it,  alcohol  has  gone  out  of  our  life: 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  men  accustomed  to  drink  are  still  drink- 
ing. They  are  mostly  elderly  "  bummers " — as  you  call  them. 
They  are  not  destroying  the  home  and  the  race.  It  is  deplorable 
and  all  that,  but  it  is  not  significant  for  national  destiny.  My 
formula  is,  protect  parenthood  from  alcohol.  What  the  non- 
parents  do  is  to  me  only  of  secondary  importance.  Youth  and 
the  race  are  everything. 

The  International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism  meets  next 
year  in  Lausanne,  and  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism 
will  also  hold  its  first  World  Conference  in  Europe  next  year. 
The  Washington  meeting  last  month  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  thirty-five  countries  who  were  entertained  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Congress  has  been  hitherto  a 
scientific  body,  but  at  this  first  American  meeting  it  got  down 
to  practical  methods  of  securing  and  enforcing  world  prohibi- 
tion. Or,  as  Dr.  Saleeby  put  it,  "  The  Congress  has  been 
talking  for  some  thirty  years  and  more  in  Europe,  but  here, 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  America,  it  significantly  took  on, 
the  form  of  research,  counsel,  preparation  and  high  resolve  for 
action." 
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The  I.  W.  W.  Judgment 

A  FEW  days  ago  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  seventh  district — sitting  at  Chicago — 
handed  down  its  unanimous  decision  in  the  famous  I. 
W.  W.  cases,  or  in  the  official  case  of  "  William  D. 
Haywood  et  al.  versus  United  States  of  America." 

To  the  surprise  of  many  intelligent  laymen  and  not  a  few 
awyers,  the  decision  was  sweepingly  adverse  to  all  the  de- 
ndants.     The  judgment  of  the  jury  was  upheld  without  a 
single  exception,  although  the  court  threw  out  two  of  the  four 
counts  of  the  indictment  on  which  the  convictions  were  se- 
cured. 

"  To  the  surprise  of  many  laymen  and  not  a  few  lawyers," 
I  repeat,  because  the  long  midsummer  trial  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
leaders  and  officers  was  a  loose-geared  affair  and  the  general 
impression  was  that  numerous  errors  were  committed  in  its 
course — errors  in  the  admission  of  irrelevant  and  improper 
evidence,  as  well  as  errors  in  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  basic  principles  of  the  criminal  law.  Moreover, 
the  evidence  against  some  of  the  defendants  seemed  to  be  too 
slight  and  doubtful  to  warrant  conviction  under  laws  that 
presume  innocence  and  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

To  account  for  the  complete  vindication  of  the  trial  court 
and  the  jury  by  the  three  able  and  experienced  judges  of  the 
federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Messrs.  Baker,  Alschuler 
and  Page,  and  for  the  keen  disappointment  of  those  who, 
without  in  the  least  approving  of  the  tactics  and  loose  talk 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders  before  and  during  the  war,  had 
hoped  for  and  expected  a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  as  to 
some  of  the  defendants  at  any  rate,  one  must  of  course  care- 
fully study  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Baker, 
whose  liberal  and  logical  opinions  in  important  labor  cases, 
involving  the  question  of  picketing  and  moral  suasion  in 
strikes,  have  become  "  classics." 

Some  of  the  declarations  and  conclusions  of  the  court  are 
truly  momentous  and  far-reaching.  Thoughtful  men  and 
women  will  do  well  to  ponder  them,  for  they  suggest  reforms 
in  judicial  procedure  and  in  legislation.  So  far  as  the  guilt 
of  the  ninety-four  defendants  is  concerned,  the  court  says 
briefly  and  trenchantly: 

We  find  such  an  abundance  of  clear  and  competent  evidence 
within  the  indictment  period  that  we  believe  the  verdict  was 
inevitable.  Some  of  the  defendants  claim  that  there  was  no 
evidence  connecting  them  with  the  conspiracy  except  the  fact 
that  they  were  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  And  several,  who 
were  not  members  at  the  time,  insist  that  there  is  no  evidence 
against  them  at  all.  In  each  case  our  finding  is  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  question 
whether  the  particular  defendant  was  a  member  of  the  estab- 
lished conspiracy. 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to  decide  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  defendants  whether  there  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convict  him  of  the  crimes  charged  despite 
the  legal  presumption  of  innocence  and  the  benefit  he  was 
entitled  to  of  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  guilt. 

»Now,  in  certain  states,  if  not  in  all,  the  appellate  tribunal 
clothed  with  authority  to  review  the  evidence  in  a  crim- 
inal case,  to  determine  anew  whether  or  not  it  warranted  con- 
viction, and  to  set  aside  the  jury  verdict  if,  as  a  matter  of 
^j  fact,  the  evidence  failed  to  establish  guilt  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  jury's  judgment,  in  other  words,  is  not 
conclusive.  But  the  federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  takes 
the  position  that  if  there  was  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to 
submit  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  a  particular  defen- 
dant was  a  member  of  the  established  conspiracy,  the  jury's 
judgment  is  conclusive,  and  the  appellate  tribunal  cannot  go 
back  of  the  verdict,  examine  the  record  and  determine  for  it- 
self whether  or  not  the  evidence  justified  conviction. 


Will  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  adopt  the  same 
view?  Is  this  thoroughly  established  law  in  the  domain  of 
federal  criminal  jurisdiction? 

Here  is  a  vital  issue  that  should  be  pressed  for  final  deter- 
mination. It  is  the  more  necessary  to  press  this  issue  since, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  jury  in  the  I.  W.  W.  case,  worn  out 
by  a  severe  ordeal — for  the  trial  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  August,  191 8 — returned  its  sweeping 
verdict  after  forty  minutes'  "  deliberation."  It  is  manifestly 
humanly  impossible  for  twelve  simple  laymen  to  deliberate 
in  forty  minutes  on  94  cases  and  decide  whether  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  against  each  defendant  to  warrant  his  con- 
viction, regardless  of  the  guilt  of  other  defendants. 

If,  then,  the  jury  did  not  really  "  deliberate,"  and  was  not 
even  afforded  an  opportunity  to  deliberate,  for,  as  may  be 
remembered,  the  attorneys  for  the  defence  committed  the 
astonishing  indiscretion  of  waiving  the  right  to  make  an 
argument  to  the  jury,  analyze  the  evidence,  show  the  exist- 
ence of  reasonable  doubt  as  to  this  or  that  defendant,  and 
thus  compel  the  jury  similarly  to  weigh  and  consider  the  evi- 
dence— if  the  defendants  because  of  the  negligence  or  jaunty 
optimism  of  their  lawyers,  failed  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
protection  the  law  intends  to  accord  to  them,  to  what  tribunal 
can  they  appeal  for  justice  under  the  ruling  that  the  jury's 
judgment  is  conclusive? 

The  Circuit  Court  makes  another  significant  observation — 
namely,  that  under  existing  law  "  a  review  by  an  appellate 
tribunal  is  not  a  requirement  in  affording  a  defendant  the 
due  process  of  law  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution."  Con- 
gress might  have  entirely  withheld  the  privilege  of  review 
had  it  chosen  to  do  so,  and  is  free  to  restrict  and  reduce  the 
privilege  after  granting  it.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  take  cognizance  of  facts,  instead  of  legal  fictions,  and  en- 
able appellate  tribunals  to  correct  mistakes  committed  by 
juries  through  carelessness,  misapprehension  or  bias? 

Two  other  points  must  be  briefly  noted.  The  defendants 
complained  that  much  of  the  evidence  admitted  against  them 
related  to  matters  that  antedated  the  passage  of  the  laws  they 
were  accused  of  having  conspired  to  violate.  The  court  now 
says  that  such  evidence  was  proper  and  admissible  because 
it  bore  on  "  defendants'  possession  and  use  of  the  means  by 
which  the  felonies  could  be  committed."  This  means  that 
speeches  and  articles  and  letters  that  were  not  criminal  when 
written,  or  sent,  were  admissible  because  they  showed  the  de- 
fendants had  knowledge  and  instruments,  such  as  news- 
papers, leaflets,  meetings,  local  organizations,  which  enabled 
them  to  commit  crimes  after  the  passage  of  the  laws  in  ques- 
tion. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  defendants  were  convicted  on  docu- 
ments seized  in  their  own  offices  or  homes,  and  thus  were 
forced  to  testify  against  themselves,  the  court  remarks  that 
applications  should  have  been  made  at  the  right  time  for  the 
restoration  of  the  documents.  Once  in  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  prosecution  might  use  it,  and  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  trial  court  to  stop  the  proceedings  and  inquire 
how  the  documents  had  been  obtained.  This  view  is  amply 
supported  by  precedents,  but  it  raises  the  question  whether 
the  defendants  ought  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  omission  com- 
mitted by  their  counsel. 

The  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  is,  indirectly,  a  powerful 
argument  for  executive  clemency  in  the  case.  No  unpre- 
judiced person  can  read  it  without  arriving  at  this  conclusion. 

Victor  S.  Yarros. 

TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THIS  AGE  (1920) 

Not  more  power,  louder  cannon  can  assuage 
Thy  sorrow,  thou  hast  tried  all  these,  thou  groaning  age, 
— Only  love,  only  truth: — grave-strewn  thy  pilgrimage. 
Margaret  Maitland  Radford. 

— Cambridge  Magazine. 
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Growing  Race  Cooperation 

By  TV.  D.  JVeatherford 


PRESIDENT,    SOUTHERN   COLLEGE  OF 

FOR  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  southern  white  men  to  see  to 
it  that  the  southern  Negro  had  justice,  fair  play,  and 
a  chance  for  development.  Parallel  with  this  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  white  people  there  has  been  a 
similar  determination  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to 
continue  knocking  at  the  door  of  opportunity  until  it  was 
opened  wide. 

This  double  tendency  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
war,  and  by  the  heroic  part  which  the  Negro  played  in  the 
war.  If  you  talk  to  any  company  of  colored  people  at  the 
present  time,  they  will  remind  you  quickly  of  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  subscribed  for  225  million  dollars'  worth  of  Lib- 
erty bonds;  that  in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  for 
the  various  social  and  volunteer  agencies  the  Negroes  of  the 
southeastern  states  gave  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
southwestern  section  did  proportionately  as  well.  They  will 
remind  you  that  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  Negroes  were 
drafted  into  the  army,  and  that  forty-two  thousand  of  these 
Negroes  actually  saw  righting  at  the  front.  They  will  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  examination  before  the 
draft  boards  the  Negroes  showed  up  fully  as  well  as  the 
white,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  tell  you  that  the  369th, 
the  70th,  the  71st,  and  the  72nd  regiments  have  all  been 
highly  commended  for  exceptional  bravery. 

The  fact  that  Negroes  had  a  share  in  the  great  war,  that 
a  large  number  of  them  got  overseas  and  consequently  got 
a  broader  outlook,  means  that  there  is  a  distinctly  new  situa- 
tion as  to  inter-racial  relations  in  America. 

Partly  due  to  this  new  sense  of  value  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro,  partly  due  to  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  white 
man,  but  still  more,  largely  due  to  the  new  distribution  of 
Negro  labor  throughout  America  because  of  war  conditions 
of  production,  there  have  come  a  number  of  very  serious  con- 
flicts between  white  and  colored  labor  in  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  various  other  centers  of  labor 
population.  Even  before  these  conflicts  arose,  there  were  a 
number  of  organizations  that  were  attempting  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  the  races,  and  in  certain  cities, 
such  as  Chicago,  commissions  have  been  appointed,  partly  for 
investigation  of  causes,  and  partly  for  amelioration  of  condi- 
tions growing  out  of  the  juxtaposition  of  white  and  colored 
laborers. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  following  the  Chicago  riots  of  July, 
1919,  there  was  organized  a  Chicago  Commission  on  Race 
Relations.  This  commission  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Lowden  with  the  express  object  of  "  studying  and  reporting 
upon  the  facts  of  the  riots,  and  upon  the  broad  question  of 
relations  between  the  Negro  and  white  races  of  Chicago." 
Its  methods  of  work  will  be  largely  a  matter  of  publicity, 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  state  the  full 
facts  as  found  by  a  corps  of  twenty  paid  investigators  in  the 
field.  These  investigators  are  attempting  to  study  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  Causes  of  racial  clashes; 

2.  Conditions  of  Negro  housing; 

3.  Conditions  of  the  Negro  in  industrial  life; 

4.  Crime  and  police  administrations  with  reference  to  the  Negro; 

5.  Problems  of  racial  contacts  between  white  and  colored  peo- 
ple, and 

6.  How  to  get  an  intelligent  public  opinion. 

On  each  of  these  phases  of  work  there  is  a  special  commit' 
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tee  of  three,  composed  of  three  members  of  the  commission. 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission 
by  Governor  Lowden,  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Shepardson,  who 
is  director  of  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  vice-chairman.  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor  is  the  executive  secretary,  and  writes  as  follows  of 
the  report  to  be  made  this  fall: 

While  the  investigation  covers  the  facts  of  the  riot,  still  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Negro  population  in  Chicago  lives,  and  the 
relation  between  the  Negro  and  the  white  people.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  will  suggest  ways  in  which 
these  conditions  and  the  relations  between  the  races  may  be  improved. 

Growing  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  races,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  two  or  three  very  brutal  lynchings,  there  was 
organized  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  in  March,  1918,  a  Law 
and  Order  League  of  Tennessee.  Its  object  was  to  combat 
mob  violence  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  bring  about  a  better  re- 
lationship between  the  two  races.  Not  only  was  a  state  organi- 
zation formed,  with  John  E.  Edgerton,  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Manufacturers'  Association,  heading  the  league,  but 
in  a  number  of  the  local  communities,  such  as  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Memphis,  local  organizations  were  created. 
Large  and  representative  state  meetings  were  held  in  Nash- 
ville during  the  year  19 18  and  again  during  the  year  1919, 
in  which  the  whole  problem  of  lynching  was  discussed,  as 
well  as  industrial  readjustments  which  would  avoid  conflicts 
between  the  races.  Sectional  meetings  were  held  in  Knoxville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Memphis,  and  local  meetings  in  many  of 
the  counties. 

As  a  branch  of  the  Law  and  Order  League,  the  People's 
Cooperative  League,  which  really  serves  the  Negro  section, 
was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Clay,  of  Bristol, 
Tenn.  The  objects  of  this  cooperative  league  are  the  better 
understanding  of  relations  between  the  races,  better  health, 
better  homes,  better  farms,  better  citizenship.  This  league  is 
working  through  the  Inter-racial  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  throughout  the  state,  and  it  has  a 
paid  executive,  who  is  also  the  representative  of  the  Inter-racial 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  the 
state. 

The  Law  and  Order  League  of  Tennessee  has  held 
a  universal  law  observance  week,  with  proclamations  by  the 
governor  and  by  mayors  sent  broadcast  throughout  the 
counties,  men's  meetings,  celebrations  in  colleges,  meetings  of 
business  men's  clubs,  sermons  in  churches — all  of  which  added 
to  the  momentum  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  piece  of  work  being  done 
throughout  the  whole  country  to  meet  the  new  conditions  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  war  is  the  inter-racial  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  fostered  by  the  Wax 
Work  Council.  This  work  was  begun  immediately  on  the 
declaration  of  the  armistice,  when  there  were  gathered  a  series 
of  schools  for  white  men  at  Blue  Ridge,  and  a  similar  series 
of  schools  for  colored  men  at  Gammon  Theological  Seminary 
in  Atlanta.  These  groups  of  representative  citizens — about  a 
hundred  at  a  time — came  together  for  ten  days  to  study  the 
present  conditions  in  the  South,  including  industrial  readjust- 
ments and  inter-racial  cooperation,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
conclusions  on  what  the  existing  organizations  of  church, 
school  and  association  could  do  to  meet  the  emergency  which 
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every  wide-awake  southerner  realized  would  immediately 
arise.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  choicest  leaders  of  the 
South — white  and  colored — were  trained  in  these  various 
groups,  and  went  back  to  their  communities  determined  to 
meet  the  critical  issues  which  were  prevalent  throughout  the 
South. 

The  War  Work  Council,  sensing  the  situation  brought 
about  primarily  by  war  conditions,  and  feeling  its  responsibility 
not  only  to  serve  the  soldiers  in  the  camps,  but  to  serve  them 
as  they  went  back  to  their  homes,  immediately  organized  what 
is  known  as  the  Inter-racial  Commission,  made  up  of  in- 
fluential southern  white  men  and  some  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South.  This  Inter-racial 
Commission  is  functioning  throughout  the  state  organizations 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  southern 
states.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  organize  a  cooperating 
committee  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  South  where  large 
numbers  of  white  and  colored  people  live  side  by  side.  This 
cooperating  committee  may  be  either  two  independent  com- 
mittees— one  white  and  the  other  colored — which  meet  to- 
gether from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  problems  of  racial 
adjustments  and  to  see  to  it  that  all  occasions  for  racial  con- 
flicts are  eliminated,  or  a  more  common  type  of  organization 
— a  united  committee  of  white  and  colored  citizens.  In  every 
case  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  get  white  men  who  are  not 
only  representative  of  the  best  of  their  people,  but  who  are 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  colored  people  of  the  county,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  get  colored  men  who  not  only  are  leaders 
in  their  race,  but  who  believe  in  and  are,  therefore,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  white  men  of  the  county. 

There  are  769  counties  in  the  South  in  which  there  are 
sufficient  colored  people  to  warrant  the  commission  organizing 
such  inter-racial  committees,  and  of  these  769  counties  more 
than  five  hundred  are  already  thoroughly  organized  and  at 
work.  It  is  contemplated  that  by  October  1  the  commission 
will  have  a  cooperating  committee  in  every  one  of  these 
counties.  Reports  that  come  from  these  committees  are  the 
most  encouraging  of  anything  that  has  happened  in  the  South 
for  many  years.  When  any  trouble  arises  the  committee  is 
immediately  called  into  action.  By  counsel  and  sane  judg- 
ment many  racial  conflicts  have  been  avoided;  the  colored 
people  have  been  assured  justice;  the  white  people  have  been 
guaranteed  the  protection  of  law  and  order. 

Another  effort  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  Negro  life  in 
America  is  the  Commission  on  Colored  Work  appointed  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  under  the  direction  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion held  in  Detroit  in  November,  1919.  This  commission, 
composed  of  northern  white  men,  southern  white  men,  and 
colored  men  from  both  sections,  held  its  meeting  in  New  York 
in  March,  and  went  rather  carefully  into  the  needs  of  the 
colored  men  at  the  present.  Some  of  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission indicate: 

1.  That  more  adequately  trained  leadership  for  various  depart- 
ments  of   the   association   should   be   provided; 

2.  That  a  nation-wide  plan  to  provide  funds  for  developing  the 
work  among  colored  men  and  boys  must  be  found; 

3.  That  a  new  sense  of  confidence  between  white  and  colored  lead- 
ers must  be  promoted; 

4.  That  the  Negro  should  be  given  a  larger  share  of  self-determina- 
tion in  the  association  movement. 

The  commission  felt  in  most  cases  where  the  association 
was  doing  work  for  both  white  and  colored  men  that  the 
boards  of  directors  were  ready  to  welcome  the  fullest  voice  of 
Negro  representatives  on  boards,  and  to  work  with  the  Negroes 
of  the  local  communities  in  developing  the  most  efficient  service 
to  Negro  men  and  boys.     This  is  rather  a  radical  departure, 


and  bids  fair  to  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  bring 
about  full  confidence  between  the  two  races. 

Growing  out  of  the  war  conditions,  a  number  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  South  have  undertaken  specific  forms 
of  cooperation  with  the  Negro.  In  Nashville — to  illustrate — 
representatives  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  called  together  a  group  of  representative  Negroes 
from  the  city,  and  after  long  and  full  discussion  with  them 
about  conditions  of  inter-racial  comity,  the  colored  representa- 
tives were  asked  to  draw  up  in  writing  a  statement  of  present 
conditions  and  changes  needed  in  order  to  bring  about  better 
feeling.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  full  and  frank, 
and  was  met  by  the  finest  spirit  on  the  part  of  these  members 
of  the  board.  A  permanent  committee  of  cooperation  was 
formed  to  give  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Justice  in  the  city  and  county  courts; 

2.  Uniform  and  impartial  application  of  street  car  laws; 

3.  The  handling  by  newspapers  of  news  relating  to  Negroes; 

4.  The  improvement  in  equipment,  and  in  the  quality  of  teachers 
in  the  Negro  schools; 

5.  Providing  parks,  playgrounds,  and  better  living  conditions. 

This  committee  has  been  at  work  for  a  number  of  months, 
and  has  effected  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  better  feeling  be- 
tween the  races.  Among  other  things,  a  lawyer  has  been  em- 
ployed to  see  to  it  that  Negroes  get  justice  in  the  petty  courts, 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  just  administration 
of  the  street  car  laws. 

In  Atlanta,  even  before  the  war,  there  was  a  Christian 
council  of  white  and  colored  people,  representing  the  churches 
of  the  city.  This  grew  largely  out  of  the  cooperative  work  of 
the  white  and  colored  ministers'  associations  following  the 
Atlanta  riot  in  1907.  This  Committee  on  Church  Coopera- 
tion, as  it  is  called  in  Atlanta,  is  composed  of  ministers  and 
laymen  representatives  of  all  the  evangelical  denominations  in 
the  city.  There  are  standing  committees  on  racial  relation- 
ships, civic  betterment,  law  enforcement,  education,  evangeli- 
zation, industrial  relations,  legislation,  public  presentation  and 
findings.  A  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been  done  and  both 
races  in  Atlanta  have  come  to  understand  each  other  far  better 
than  in  the  past. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Memphis  has  organized  an 
Industrial  Welfare  Committee,  which  is  charged  specifically 
with  seeing  that  the  Negro  has  proper  working  conditions. 
This  committee  is  giving  special  attention  to  ( 1 )  fair  adminis- 
tration of  segregation  laws;  (2)  the  proper  handling  of  poll 
tax  and  road  taxes;  (3)  the  loan  shark  evil;  (4)  sanitary  con- 
ditions; (5)  better  housing  conditions;  (6)  park  and  play- 
ground facilities;  (7)  better  schools,  especially  along  voca- 
tional lines. 

Cooperating  with  this  committee  is  a  Social  Agencies  En- 
dorsement Committee,  which  is  supervising  the  raising  of  all 
funds  in  the  city  of  Memphis  for  public  and  philanthropic 
causes.  It  insists  that  no  organization  be  allowed  to  raise 
funds  which  is  not  doing  genuine  work,  and  is  thereby  raising 
the  standard  of  work  done  by  various  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. The  committee  has  a  full  time  secretary  with  a  number 
of  assistants. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Greenville,  Miss., 
and  a  number  of  other  cities  might  be  named  as  undertaking 
similar  types  of  work. 

In  any  discussion  of  constructive  work  being  done  in  the 
South  at  the  present  time,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
University  Commission,  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  southern  state  universities,  officially  appointed  by 
the  faculty  of  the  various  institutions.  This  group  of  men 
was  organized  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Jeanes  Fund  and  is  president  of  the  Slater  Board.     The 
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commission  has  been  meeting  annually  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  express  object  of  studying  race  problems  and  bringing 
about  on  the  part  of  the  college  leaders  of  the  South  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Negro. 

Parallel  with  this,  the  Student  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation in  the  South  and  Southwest  has  been  carrying  for- 
ward a  rather  thorough  propaganda  of  race  study.  Thirty 
thousand  or  more  students  have  been  enrolled  in  voluntary 
classes  of  from  five  to  ten  weeks  for  studying  the  facts  about 
the  relationship  of  the  races.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  educational  life  of  the  Negro 
people.  In  conjunction  with  this,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
the  association,  a  number  of  special  conferences  have  been  held 
at  the  student  conference  period,  when  large  numbers  of  pro- 
fessors, representing  various  institutions  throughout  the  South, 
have  been  called  together  for  a  period  of  ten  days  to  study  and 
discuss  the  relationship  of  the  universities  to  the  race  problem. 

At  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  the  official  conference  grounds  for 


the  associations  in  the  South,  during  the  month  of  June,  1920, 
sixty-nine  professors  met  for  ten  days  for  the  study  of  this 
problem.  Growing  out  of  these  sessions  of  professors  in  the 
student  conferences,  quite  a  number  of  colleges  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest  have  introduced  race  study  into  the  de- 
partments of  sociology  as  regular  curriculum  and  credit  study. 
Although  the  conditions  are  not  as  yet  ideal,  anyone  who 
looks  squarely  at  the  facts  can  see  that  tremendous  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  South  in  regard  to  race  relations.  Follow- 
ing the  war,  feeling  was  very  high  and  the  expectancy  of  the 
Negro  was  greater  than  ever  before  in  his  history,  and  yet  dur- 
ing this  period  lynching  has  actually  decreased,  and  there  have 
been  more  opportunities  for  counsel  and  conference  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  races  than  ever  before  in  the  South. 
This  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Negro  race  in  its  modera- 
tion and  forbearance,  and  also  to  the  credit  of  that  growing 
company  of  southern  white  men  who  are  setting  themselves  to 
the  task  of  bringing  about  justice  and  good-will  among  men. 


Health  and  Insurance 

By  Harold  Alexander  Ley 


PRESIDENT,    FRED    T.     LEY    AND    COMPANY; 

LAST  winter  our  welfare  man  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  give  health  insurance  to  our  people.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  fed  up  on  giving  things.  My  reason 
for  feeling  this  way  was  because  while  90  or  95  per 
cent  of  our  people  seemed  to  appreciate  what  we  were  doing, 
occasionally  some  man  would  say  or  do  something  that  made 
me  realize  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  attribute  some 
ulterior  motive  to  our  action.  The  welfare  man  said  that 
health  insurance  was  something  the  men  wanted  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  part  of  the  expense.  I  was  will- 
ing to  go  fifty-fifty  with  our  men  on  anything  they  wanted. 
I  discovered  that  an  employe,  by  paying  twenty-five  cents 
a  week,  or  $13  a  year,  with  the  firm  paying  a  like  amount, 
could  get  $1,000  life  insurance,  $10  a  week  health  insurance, 
and  a  complete  physical  examination.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  is  was  foolish  to  offer  a  man  who  was  earning  $50  a 
week,  $10  a  week  health  benefits,  so  I  decided  to  divide  our 
people  into  three  groups.  Those  earning  $1,200  a  year  or  less 
were  put  into  one  group  in  which  they  would  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  and  get  $1,000  life  insurance,  $10  a  week 
health  insurance,  and  a  complete  physical  examination;  those 
earning  between  $1,200  and  $2,500  compose  the  second  group 
and  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  to  receive  $2,000  life  insurance, 
$20  a  week  health,  and  a  complete  physical  examination; 
those  earning  over  $2,500  made  up  the  third  group  and  they 
pay  seventy-five  cents  a  week,  receive  $3,000  life  insurance, 
$30  a  week  health,  and  a  complete  physical  examination. 
Those  in  the  third  group  would  cost  the  firm  $39  a  year,  but 
I  figured  that  we  could  better  afford  to  pay  $39  a  year  on 
these  high-grade  men  than  pay  $13  a  year  for  group  one. 

We  decided  to  handle  this  entire  matter  through  a  mutual 
benefit  association,  and  to  make  membership  in  the  association 
more  attractive  we  decided  to  recognize  length  of  service,  and 
the  firm  agreed  to  give  additional  insurance  to  the  men  on  the 
following  basis,  providing  they  joined  the  association: 

Those  -who  had  been  in  our  employ  three  years  we  gave  $500 
additional  insurance. 

Those  who  had  been  with  us  five  years  we  gave  5)1,000  addi- 
tional insurance. 

Those  who  had  been  with  us  ten  years  we  gave  $1,500  addi- 
tional  insurance.  •  ..... 
Those  who  had  been  with   us   fifteen  years  we  gave   $2,000 
additional  insurance. 


PRESIDENT,     LIFE    EXTENSION     INSTITUTE 

We  found  this  plan  appealed  particularly  to  the  older  men. 
As  they  were  generally  the  high-priced  men  and  the  ones  who 
had  been  the  longest  in  service,  when  they  found  they  could 
get  this  insurance  regardless  of  their  age  or  physical  condition, 
and  cheaper  than  in  the  open  market,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
interesting  them. 

But  the  firm  wanted  to  get  the  men  interested  in  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  because  we  felt  that  if 
they  would  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion and  the  recommendations  they  received  we  would  have 
a  healthier  group  of  employes,  and  that  would  mean  a  greater 
output  of  work.  If  they  carried  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  institute  it  would  mean  better  health,  fewer  deaths  and 
less  sickness,  and  this  automatically  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  insurance. 

We  were  not  interested  in  saving  this  money  for  the  insur- 
ance company.  Therefore  we  got  the  insurance  companies  to 
agree  that  if  their  experience  with  our  company  was  better 
than  their  average  experience,  they  would  increase  the  divi- 
dends on  our  insurance  proportionately;  and  we  turned 
around  and  told  the  men  that  all  the  dividends  they  could 
get  from  the  insurance  company  they  could  have  to  put  into 
their  mutual  benefit  society.  They  were  entitled  to  this  sav- 
ing because  they  were  the  ones  that  had  to  do  the  things  that 
would  improve  health.  It  was  something  that  the  firm 
couldn't  do. 

The  experience  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  has  been 
that  in  examining  employes  there  has  always  been  a  certain 
percentage  of  cases  where  the  men  could  not  afford  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  doctor.  Knowing  that  we 
would  have  similar  cases  in  our  group,  I  agreed  to  put  $1,000 
into  the  association  treasury  to  be  spent  in  any  way  the  asso- 
ciation saw  fit,  but  we  hoped  that  they  would  use  this  money 
to  help  deserving  men  in  the  organization  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  doctor.  I  also  told  them  that  this 
was  all  the  money  I  was  going  to  give  them  and  that  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  considerable  check  from  the 
insurance  company  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  they  would  take 
an  interest  in  cutting  down  sickness. 
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We  have  been  getting  a  20  per  cent  dividend  from  the  in- 
surance company  on  our  Group  Life  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  I  figured  that  if  we  could  get  a  20  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  $1,600  (which  was  practically  the  amount  we  were  pay- 
ing the  insurance  company),  it  would  mean  a  dividend  of 
$3,200  —  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  induce  the  400  men 
who  comprised  the  association  to  try  to  earn  it.  The  more 
interest  they  took  in  their  health,  the  bigger  their  dividend 
was  going  to  be  and  that  would  mean  less  lost  time  on  the 
part  of  employes  on  account  of  sickness. 

We  persuaded  the  insurance  companies  to  agree  to  allow 
a  committee  of  the  employes  to  decide  when  a  person  was  en- 
titled to  compensation.  The  insurance  men  have  told  us  that 
one  of  the  biggest  expenses  of  health  insurance  has  been  the 
malingerer.  They  have  found  no  way  of  compelling  the  em- 
ploye to  return  to  work  when  they  are  satisfied  he  should, 
without  antagonizing  the  rest  of  the  men.  But  we  found 
that  as  soon  as  the  men  themselves  were  financially  interested 
in  having  a  man  back  at  work  they  wouldn't  stand  for  any 
malingering. 

We  have  had  the  service  in  force  now  for  nine  months  and  it 
seems  to  be  working  admirably.  The  following  cases  illus- 
trate how  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society  is  functioning: 

The  first  case  brought  to  my  attention  was  during  the  flu 
epidemic.  The  president  of  the  association  came  to  me  and 
told  me  he  thought  the  association  had  saved  the  life  of  one 
of  our  men.  It  seemed  that  this  man,  who  was  one  of  our 
head-office  timekeepers,  had  had  double-pneumonia,  and  his 
wife  and  baby  both  had  had  the  flu.  He  had  spent  all  his 
money  and  needed  additional  medical  and  nursing  assistance. 
It  came  to  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  and  they  called  together  the  executive  committee 
and  voted  to  spend  $200  on  the  case.  Then  they  made  it  their 
iusiness  to  go  out  and  find  the  additional  nurses  and  doctors  — 
a  difficult  thing  to  do  at  that  time.  They  succeeded  in  securing 
the  additional  help  and  were  gratified  after  the  man  was  on 
the  road  to  recovery  to  have  the  doctors  tell  them  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  this  additional  assistance  the  man  would  never 
ave  lived.  The  man  was  so  grateful  that  he  sent  word  he 
was  going  to  pay  back  the  money  they  spent  on  him  in  $5 
installments  as  soon  as  he  got  back  on  his  feet.  This  he  has 
since  done. 

Another  case  was  where  two  men  on  a  job  in  Worcester 
had  been  found  with  hernias  and  the  doctor  recommended 
operations  in  both  cases.  The  men  agreed  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital together  and  have  the  operations  performed  at  the  same 
time.  One  was  a  foreman  and  the  other  a  superintendent. 
The  foreman  had  joined  the  association  but  the  superintendent 


had  not.  One  day  the  president  of  the  association  told  me 
that  he  had  received  word  from  the  superintendent  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  wanted  to  join  the  association  and  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  had  turned  him  down.  I  asked  him  why  thej 
had  taken  such  action.  He  replied  that  the  superintendent  had 
had  a  chance  to  join  the  association  six  months  before  when  it 
was  formed  and  hadn't  done  so;  they  had  now  replied  to  his 
request  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  him  join  after  he 
came  out  of  the  hospital;  they  could  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  draw  five  or  six  weeks'  compensation  and  in  that  way 
reduce  their  dividend,  when  he  hadn't  joined  the  association 
at  the  time  it  was  formed. 

The  plan  has  solved  another  problem  in  connection  with 
full-time  employes  when  they  are  taken  sick.  This  question 
of  what  happens  to  a  person  when  he  is  sick  or  when  he  dies 
is  an  individual  problem  and  one  that  every  person  should 
help  solve.  So  the  firm  has  taken  this  stand :  For  any  persons 
who  would  ordinarily  draw  full  pay  when  sick  we  will  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  amount  the  association  pays 
them  and  their  regular  wages,  just  as  long  as  the  association 
pays  them,  and  we  have  given  the  employes  to  understand 
that  those  who  don't  join  the  association  do  not  need  to  look 
to  us  for  any  compensation  when  sick.  We  have  made  it 
possible  for  everyone  to  be  financially  protected  from  sickness 
and  death,  and  if  any  one  decides  that  he  wants  to  carry  this 
risk  himself  then  we  feel  that  we  are  relieved  of  any 
responsibility. 

The  services  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  seem  to  work 
into  this  plan  exceptionally  well. 

While  the  results  of  the  examination  are  confidential  we 
find  the  individuals  seem  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  discuss 
their  cases  with  the  secretary  before  and  after  the  examina- 
tion. In  this  way  the  secretary  has  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing questions  of  a  confidential  nature  with  the  employe 
and  thus  establishes  a  relationship  which  enables  him  to  take 
an  interest  in  that  employe  for  months  afterwards,  and  when 
necessary  to  urge  him  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  institute's  doctor.  The  institute  strongly  recommends  that 
any  information  the  secretary  obtains  under  these  conditions 
be  treated  in  an  absolutely  confidential  way.  Many  of  the 
employes  have  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  the  doc- 
tor without  any  urging,  but  others  for  one  reason  or  another 
neglect  to  do  the  things  recommended  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  for  their  best  interest  to  do  them.  A  little  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  secretary  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
these  persons  carrying  out  the  doctor's  suggestions.  The  net 
result  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  several  of  our  most  important  men. 


THE  LEADEN-EYED 

Let  not  young  souls  be  smothered  out  before 
They  do  quaint  deeds,  and  fully  flaunt  their  pride. 
It  is  the  world's  one  crime  its  babes  grow  dull, 
Its  poor  are  ox-like,  limp  and  leaden-eyed. 

Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dreamlessly, 
Not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they  seldom  reap, 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to  serve, 
Not  that  they  die,  but  that  they  die  like  sheep. 

Vachel  Lindsay. 

— From  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


The  Need  for  Permanent  Housing  Boards 


THE  state  of  New  York  in  its  struggle  with  its  hous- 
ing problem  is  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  com- 
munity that  confronts  an  epidemic  of  disease  without 
a  health  department  or  a  health  officer.  In  a  recent 
address  given  at  the  City  Club  of  New  York  city,  Gov- 
ernor Smith  pertinently  observed  that  although  the  state 
furnished  him  with  expert  official  advice  on  a  multitude  of 
subjects  bearing  on  the  state's  welfare,  it  had  neglected  to 
provide  for  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  and  that  he 
would  be  at  a  loss  where  to  turn  to  obtain  authoritative  infor- 
mation or  responsible  counsel  on  any  question  relating  to  the 
housing  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Governor  Smith's  reminder  was  exceedingly  timely,  direct- 
ing attention  as  it  did  to  an  omission  from  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  state  that  must  be  remedied  before  the  sub- 
ject of  housing  can  receive  legislative  treatment  adequate  to 
its  importance  or  to  its  complexity.  At  present  New  York 
state  is  without  any  department,  board,  bureau  or  officer 
whose  duties  comprise  any  study  of  subjects  related  to  hous- 
ing or  town  planning,  or  whose  responsibilities  imply  the 
slightest  competence  to  furnish  the  state  with  expert  advice 
as  to  its  housing  requirements. 

When  the  body  politic  is  suffering  from  any  acute  discom- 
fort, legislators,  like  any  other  laymen,  are  apt,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  trusted  professional  advice,  to  treat  the  symptoms  in- 
stead of  the  disease.  This  is  precisely  what  happened  at  last 
winter's  session  of  the  New  York  legislature,  when,  con- 
fronted by  a  great  shortage  of  houses  and  consequent  rapidly 
rising  tents,  the  legislature  contented  itself  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  series  of  drastic  laws  in  regulation  of  rentals,  which 
brought  about  some  temporary  relief  so  far  as  existing  build- 
ings were  concerned  but  naturally  enough  failed  as  an  incen- 
tive to  build  more  houses. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  convened  to  con- 
sider the  housing  situation,  these  rent  laws — their  limitations 
having  been  widely  recognized — have  been  reinforced  by  rad- 
ical measures  designed  to  stimulate  house  building.  Permissive 
exemption  from  local  taxation  of  new  dwellings  begun  within 
a  specified  period,  for  a  term  of  years,  was  the  principal  one 
of  these  measures.  But  neither  this  nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  any  other  form  of  subsidy  to  building  can  be  made  sweep- 
ing, undiscriminating  or  self-executing  in  character  without 
serious  danger  to  the  state.  Some  administrative  body  must 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  whether  each  pro- 
posed dwelling  is  of  a  character  to  deserve  the  taxpayer's  spe- 
cial consideration — or  the  very  success  of  the  new  legislation 
will  be  the  measure  of  its  potential  harmfulness. 

What  the  state  wants  is  not  merely  more  houses;  it  wants 
more  houses  of  a  certain  standard  of  acceptability — as  to  sani- 
tation, as  to  light  and  air,  as  to  surroundings,  and  as  to  artis- 
tic merit.  The  state  has  enough  houses  below  that  standard 
now.  The  successful  stimulation  of  a  hasty,  state-wide  build- 
ing campaign  would,  if  the  building  were  not  controlled, 
bring  relief  from  a  temporary  difficulty  by  greatly  augment- 
ing a  permanent  one.  And  outside  of  its  largest  cities,  the 
state  today  imposes  absolutely  no  regulation  upon  dwelling 
house  construction. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  all  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
that  the  State  Reconstruction  Commission  in  its  report  on 
housing  conditions,  submitted  to  the  governor  last  March, 
placed  in  the  forefront  of  its  recommendations  the  proposal 
that  the  state  establish  permanent  local  housing  boards,  to 
be  appointed  in  each  community  of  ten  thousand  or  more  peo- 
ple, and  a  central  state  housing  agency  to  coordinate  and 
render  effective  the  work  of  the  local  housing  boards.  It  was 


proposed  that  the  members  of  these  boards  be  unpaid,  and 
that  their  initial  functions  be  as  follows: 

Aiding  each  locality  in  meeting  the  immediate  pressing  need 
for  sufficient  homes. 

Collecting  and  distributing  information  relating  to  housing  and 
community  planning. 

Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  housing  laws,  zoning  ordinances, 
state-wide  regulatory  or  restrictive  housing  and  building  codes, 
etc. 

Studying  the  means  of  lowering  the  cost  of  housing  through 
better  planning  and  construction  of  homes,  and  through  their 
proper  location. 

Development  of  a  means  for  using  state  credits  to  apply  to 
housing  at  low  rates  of  interest  without  loss  to  the  state;  setting 
the  standards  for  the  use  of  such  credits  and  fixing  limitations 
upon  the  return  of  money  borrowed  from  the  state  for  housing 
purposes,  so  that  its  use  shall  assist  in  the  most  practical  manner 
possible  in  the  erection  of  adequate  homes  in  wholesome  en- 
vironments for  workers,  at  a  rental  cost  dependent  on  the  actual 
cost  of  land  and  building.  This  work  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
final  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the  ex- 
tension of  such  state  credits  (which  amendment  formed  the 
second  of  the  commission's  recommendations). 

A  bill  providing  for  these  proposed  housing  boards  was  in- 
troduced at  the  regular  session  but  failed  of  passage.  Re- 
drawn, it  was  again  introduced  at  the  special  session,  but,  al- 
though it  was  put  forward  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Housing  and  has  at  all  times 
had  the  hearty  support  of  the  governor,  its  fortunes  at  this 
session  were  no  happier  than  they  were  at  the  last. 

The  bill  provided  for  local  housing  boards,  each  consisting 
of  not  more  than  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  re- 
spective mayors  of  the  communities  affected,  and  their  ap- 
pointment made  mandatory.  The  state  advisory  housing 
board,  to  consist  of  five  members,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  placed  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  duties  of  the  boards,  which  are  prescribed  in  detail, 
follow  in  general  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Reconstruction 
Commission  in  its  report,  but  are  even  broader  in  their  scope. 
The  functions  of  the  local  boards  may  be  described  as  falling 
into  three  classes,  educational,  advisory  and  supervisory.  In 
the  first  class  are  requirements  dealing  with  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  as  to  housing  and  town  plan- 
ning, the  study  of  local  housing  needs,  and  the  rendering  of 
reports  to  the  state  board.  In  the  second  class  are  the  pre- 
scribed duties  of  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  local  ordin- 
ances in  relation  to  housing,  zoning,  etc.,  and  the  develop- 
ment within  a  prescribed  period  of  a  plan  in  contemplation 
of  the  probable  future  growth  of  the  city  with  its  surround- 
ing territory,  and  providing  for  the  appropriate  location  of 
residential,  industrial  and  business  sites.  In  the  third  class 
is  the  requirement  for  the  approval  by  the  local  board  of  all 
plans  for  the  erection  or  location  of  any  houses  erected  by 
the  municipality  or  with  the  use  of  its  money. 

The  duties  of  the  state  advisory  housing  board  comprise 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  local  boards; 
the  compilation  of  the  data  locally  collected ;  the  study  in  all 
their  aspects  of  the  problems  connected  with  housing;  the  rec- 
ommending of  legislation ;  assistance  and  advice  to  munici- 
palities, public  officers,  etc. ;  the  preparation  of  a  report  on 
the  best  means  of  extending  state  credit  in  aid  of  the  build- 
ing of  low  priced  houses ;  and  finally,  the  approval  of  all 
houses  as  to  both  character  and  location,  for  the  building  of 
which  the  state  shall  lend  its  credit,  or  as  to  which  it  shall 
relieve  the  owner  from  taxes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  housing  as  a  complex  and  per- 
manent problem,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  enact- 
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ment  of  such  a  measure  as  that  just  described  would  be  of 
great  and  lasting  importance  to  the  state.  Its  effects  would 
me,  in  all  likelihood,  permanent,  widespread  and  of  con- 
trolling importance,  for  it  furnishes  a  basis — a  foundation — 
on  which  can  be  built  a  consistent,  far-sighted  and  beneficent 
housing  policy  for  the  state. 

Diffused  throughout  all  parts  of  the  state  as  these  housing 
boards  would  be,  and  forced  as  they  would  be  to  study  the 
problem  with  the  consciousness  of  responsibility,  the  effect  of 
their  study  could  not  fail  to  be  promptly  and  widely  educa- 
tional. The  reaction  of  such  wide-spread  study  upon  future 
legislation  would  be  as  certain  as  it  would  be  wholesome.  Such 
a  group  of  responsible  local  boards,  functioning  collectively  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  central  state  body,  would  not  only 
speedily  begin  to  mould  public  opinion  through  the  mere  per- 
formance of  their  required  duties,  but  would  in  a  short  time 
be  prepared  to  bring  to  bear  on  state  and  local  authorities  a 
weight  of  expert  official  advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  hous- 
ing and  community  planning  that  could  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
regarded. With  such  a  governmental  organization  in  existence, 
no  future  legislature  could  face  the  housing  problem  without 
having  at  least  the  benefit  of  sane,  well  considered  counsel  from 
its  responsible  official  advisers. 

By  centering  responsibility  upon  these  boards  for  the  admin- 
istration of  all  state-wide  measures  passed  in  aid  or  regula- 
tion of  housing,  and  of  loans  by  municipalities,  the  state 
would  go  far  toward  assuring  itself  of  lasting  benefits  from 
legislation  that  otherwise  might  be  highly  detrimental.  All 
the  good  of  such  legislation  could  be  preserved  by  enlightened 
administration,  and  the  evil  effects  minimized  or  avoided. 
Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  looked  for  from  this  meas- 
ure would  be  the  series  of  town  plans  that  would  be  forth- 
coming, covering  every  considerable  community  in  the  state. 
That  would  have  to  be  done  carefully  and  with  forethought 
which  has  hitherto  been  done  carelessly  and  at  random,  and 
r  the  first  time  it  could  be  said  of  an  entire  state  that  it 
ad  no  large  community  without  a  definite  plan  for  its  own 
ture  development.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  considera- 
ion  that  these  boards  in  the  years  to  come  would  assure  New 
York  state  of  an  authoritative  source  of  opinion  upon  all 
matters  connected  with  housing  —  a  source  of  opinion  that 
would  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  state. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  a  more  widely 
extended  realization  that  since  environment  strongly  affects 
character,  a  far-sighted  commonwealth  will  take  care  that  all 
its  children  shall  be  reared,  so  far  as  may  be,  among  sur- 
roundings that  will  give  them  at  least  the  opportunity  to  grow 
up  physically,  mentally  and  morally  straight? 

John  Alan  Hamilton, 
Chairman,   Housing  Committee,    New    York    State     Recon- 
struction Commission. 


Afforestation  by  a  Small  Town 

LAST  spring  the  Malone  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany turned  over  to  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city 
thirty  acres  of  fenced-in  land,  about  two-and-a-half  miles  out 
of  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  reforestation  and  with  the 
idea  of  later  turning  it  over  to  the  village  as  a  community 
forest — under  a  state  law  which  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  legislature  to  encourage  reforestation  in  communal  as 
well  as  private  enterprise.  With  the  aid  of  school  boys,  I 
set  out  the  thirty  acres  in  one  day  with  four-year-old  trans- 
plants, chiefly  pine  and  spruce  and  some  poplars,  30,000  in 
all.  Probably  15  per  cent  will  not  pull  through  and  will 
have  to  be  replaced  next  spring.  A  little  town,  north  of  us, 
called  Constable,  started  a  small  park  of  10,000  transplants 
at  the  same  time.     The  community  forest  idea  had  its  start 


in  Switzerland,  where  whole  villages  get  their  living  out  of 
scientific  forestry.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Fores- 
try, which  is  very  much  interested    in    this    project,  greatly 


Medal  of  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission  which  is 
leading  the  mo-vement  for  community  enterprise  in  afforestation 


aided  us  by  sending  one  of  the  professors  to  plan  and  direct 
the  work.  Our  State  Conservation  Commission  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  its  different  departments,  which,  in  the  years 
to  come,  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 

John  H.  King. 

Two  Community  Surveys 

THE  Community  Service  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  made  a  survey  for  the  purpose  neither  of 
"  boosting  "  or  of  "  showing  up  "  the  town  but  of  stock-tak- 
ing, and  more  particularly  of  seeing  whether  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  the  social  forces  at  work  within  the  com- 
munity. Stillwater,  founded  in  1843,  has  a  staple  population 
which  has  slightly  decreased  in  the  last  ten  years  through  the 
passing  of  the  lumber  industry.  It  is  gradually  developing 
into  a  manufacturing  center  and  the  distribution  point  of  a 
good  farming  area.  Prices  are  low  compared  with  those  in 
surrounding  cities,  and  living  conditions  generally  seem  to  be 
good.  The  chief  lack  of  the  town,  however,  as  brought  out  by 
Prof.  Manuel  C.  Elmer's  summary  of  the  findings,  is  that  of 
cooperative  activity.  City  workers  and  farmers  constitute 
separate  groups,  business  men  and  workingmen  do  not  meet  on 
common  ground.  The  town  is  over-churched.  As  a  result, 
while  there  is  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  its  living  condi- 
tions or  government,  it  is  weak  in  social  enterprises  that  require 
the  common  action  of  all  good  citizens. 

Lane  county,  Ore.,  the  community  life  of  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  Joseph  D.  Boyd,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  is  in  a 
timber  district  still  prolific  and  offers  an  interesting  contrast. 
Here  good  roads  are  one  of  the  major  problems;  conservation 
both  of  timber  and  of  cultivable  soil  are  important  considera- 
tions of  human  welfare.  Eugene,  the  county  town,  is  the  center 
of  hundreds  of  scattered  communities,  and  exercises  its  influ- 
ence over  a  very  wide  area.  People  in  the  village  or  in  small 
groups  of  villages  have  developed  an  intensive  neighborhood  so- 
cial  life;  but  often  it  is  a  good  road,  connecting  more  scattered 
homes,  that  forms  the  link  between  them.  This,  according  to 
Mr.  Boyd,  is  an  increasingly  important  consideration,  since 
agencies  are  as  yet  too  apt  to  limit  their  activities  within  corpor- 
ate boundaries  instead  of  extending  rhrm  m  natural  communi- 
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ties  bounded  only  by  outlines  of  common  interests  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  The  social  map  of  Lane  county  is  a  road  map, 
not  a  map  of  townships.  To  a  lesser  extent,  newspaper  and 
telephone  have  created  their  own  territories  of  social  solidarity. 
In  such  a  county,  the  need  of  leadership  is  obviously  para- 
mount, and  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  in  many  places  it 
is  lacking.  Population  fluctuates  in  some  instances  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources,  and  evidences  of  a  progressive 
spirit  alternate  with  signs  of  decadence.  Teachers  and  preach- 
ers as  well  as  farmers  and  lumbermen  are  fleet-footed,  and 
often  a  social  residuum  remains  without  intelligent,  vigorous 
leadership.  In  consequence  of  this  condition,  too  many  schools 
are  small  and  old-fashioned ;  recreational  facilities,  abundant 
in  one  place,  are  altogether  lacking  in  another,  and  the  county 
as  a  whole  is  not  knit  together  by  a  cooperative  community  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Boyd  believes  that  more  intensive  local  sur- 
veys, enlarging  the  individual  farmer's  view  of  his  social  re- 
sponsibilities, would  eventually  make  also  for  a  more  united 
effort  to  improve  conditions  over  a  larger  area. 

Books  and   Beds 

IN  the  October  Atlantic,  A.  Edward  Newton,  the  well- 
known  book  lover  and  collector,  proposes  that  American 
publishers  should  adopt  war  drive  methods  of  advertising  on 
a  national  scale  to  increase  the  sale  of  books,  and  suggests 
"  Buy  a  book  a  week  "  as  a  suitable  slogan.  One  wonders  what 
sort  of  a  house  Mr.  Newton  lives  in  and  whether  he  has  given 
any  thought  to  the  dire  consequences  of  his  rash  proposal  were 
it  widely  adopted.  Let  us  say  a  young  man  starts  buying  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  In  ten  years,  allowing,  say,  4  per  cent  for  books 
lost  and  "  lent,"  his  hall  bedroom  will  hold  500  books.  He 
gets  married;  his  wife,  three  years  his  junior,  contributes  a 
trifle  of  350  volumes.  On  their  silver  wedding,  when  both 
are  still  comparatively  young  people,  the  couple  will  have 
accumulated  a  library  of  3,350  volumes  (not  counting  any  ac- 
quired by  their  children).  Now,  this  sort  of  thing  is,  of  course, 
wholly  preposterous;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  American  book- 
sellers if  they  want  materially  to  increase  their  business  among 
all  classes  will  have  to  spend  their  surplus  profits  not  on  adver- 
tising but  on  improving  the  housing  conditions  of  the  people. 
But  unfortunately,  the  tendency  is  for  house  room  to  get 
smaller  and  smaller.  The  so-called  California  type  of  apart- 
ment (the  all-in-one)  has  already  arrived  in  the  East.  Since 
here  every  bookcase  is  really  a  bed  and  every  bed,  it  seems,  is 
hoisted  up  against  the  wall,  you  cannot  even  store  a  half  hun- 
dred books,  not  to  speak  of  thousands.  What  is  worse,  the  de- 
creasing size  of  apartments  has  not  led  to  the  adoption  of 
simpler  or  less  furniture;  the  tendency  is  rather  to  pile  up  more 
and  to  make  a  veritable  antiquity  shop  of  what  ought  to  be 
a  living  room.  This  is  what  George  Bernard  Shaw  had  to  say 
on  this  topic  recently: 

After  living  in  one  of  the  "literary  and  artistic"  houses  with 
an  exalted  sense  of  doing  the  right  thing,  one  realizes  that  all 
the  time  one  has  been  living  in  a  sort  of  architectural  hell.  I 
am  so  far  modern  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  law  that  every  building  should  be  knocked  down 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  and  a  new  one  erected.  We  have 
got  into  the  incorrigible  habit  of  sponging  on  the  past. 

Apropos  of  smaller  dwellings  for  those  of  the  middle  classes, 
as  they  call  them  in  England,  their  experience  indicates  what 
we  have  to  expect  here  if  sub-division  goes  much  further. 
Driven  by  taxation  and  the  servant  difficulty  to  sell  their 
houses,  they  have  in  all  the  larger  cities  created  a  slump  in 
moderate-sized  one-family  houses  which,  in  some  cases,  can 
be  bought  for  a  song.  All  kinds  of  subdivisions  conformable 
with  the  law  have  been  attempted ;  but  apart  from  those  which 
involved  expensive  alterations  with  a  great  deal  of  new  plumb- 
ing, only  those  have  been  successful  where  the  occupants  of  the 
separate  sections,  obliged  to  share  kitchen  and  offices,  have  been 
relatives  or  friends.  In  one  case,  recently  described  in  the  Lon- 
don Times,  ten-room  semi-detached  houses  in  Hampstead 
were  converted  into  separate  apartments  by  the  construction  of 


external  brick  staircases;  in  another,  separate  entrance  is  pro- 
vided by  enlargement  of  the  basement  entrance  for  the  occupant 
of  basement  and  first  floor,  leaving  the  staircase  and  main 
entrance  for  the  occupant  of  the  two  upper  floors.  In  all  cases, 
and  this  is  the  important  lesson,  the  improvements  are  penalized 
by  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  houses  for  taxation 
which  often  takes  away  a  large  part  and  sometimes  all  of  the 
revenue  which  it  was  expected  to  realize  from  the  subdivision. 

Town  Planning  in  Norway 

AMONG  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  recent 
international  town  planning  conference  in  London  were 
papers  on  housing  and  town  planning  in  Norway  by  Christian 
Gierloeff,  secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Association,  and  Sverre  Pedersen,  a  Trondhjem 
architect.  The  latter  described  the  transformation  of  that 
old  Viking  stronghold  into  one  of  the  most  modern  indus- 
trial and  residential  towns  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. With  the  failure  of  private  housing  enterprise,  here 
as  everywhere,  the  municipality  has  been  obliged  to  sink 
many  millions  of  kroner  in  developments  of  its  own,  buying 
large  estates  on  the  outskirts,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it 
can  develop  its  building  program  "  without  being  handicapped 
by  private  interests."  The  city  has  founded  a  factory  of  its 
own  for  the  standardized  manufacture  of  wooden  houses 
and,  by  skillful  planning,  has  managed  to  create  residential 
suburbs  of  unusual  beauty  without  costly  excursions  into 
fanciful  styles  of  architecture.  The  city  is  as  yet  small  enough 
(53,000  inhabitants)  to  make  possible  the  application  of  gar- 
den city  principles  to  its  future  development;  and  Mr.  Peder- 
sen has  worked  out  a  plan  which  would  limit  its  present  size 
by  an  agricultural  belt,  provide  for  new  industrial  areas  out- 
side this  belt,  and  group  future  suburban  settlements  along 
local  railroads  which  are  now  under  construction  and  which 
will  link  up  with  the  state-owned  railroad  system.  The  plan 
preserves  existing  woods,  utilizes  city-owned  waterfalls  for 
electric  power — not  only  to  run  the  local  railroads,  but  later 
also  to  supply  the  industrial  areas — and  secures  for  each  dwell- 
ing a  garden  and  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  principle  of  decentralization  was  particularly  empha- 
sized in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Gierloeff  who,  by  means  of  regional 
planning,  would  deliberately  arrest  the  flow  of  population 
from  rural  to  urban  areas.  He  was  able  to  describe  several 
fine  examples  of  garden  village  and  small  town  development 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  suburbs  of  Chris- 
tiania  which  compare  in  every  respect  with  the  best  of  those 
created  in  recent  years  in  England.  He  said  that  for  some 
time  the  building  of  new  tenement  and  apartment  buildings 
had  practically  ceased;  and  that,  since  the  war,  practically  all 
new  residential  building  was,  under  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, undertaken  directly  by  the  municipalities.  Christiania, 
the  capital,  with  260,000  inhabitants,  between  1916  and  1919 
invested  some  eleven  to  twelve  million  dollars  in  the  erection 
of  2,500  houses  and  plans  the  building  of  at  least  1,000  an- 
nually in  the  years  to  come.  With  no  alternative,  the  cities 
are  forced  to  subsidize  rents — sometimes  up  to  50  per  cent — 
or  to  sell  or  let  on  the  same  basis  to  public  utility  societies, 
composed  and  controlled  by  those  directly  interested  in  se- 
curing good  homes.  These  societies  in  Norway,  have  al- 
ready become  an  integral  and  indispensable  part  of  civic  or- 
ganization in  almost  every  city. 

There  is  a  possibility  [said  Mr.  Gierloeff]  that  we  may,  from 
this  voluntary  beginning,  succeed  in  making  the  formation  of 
such  public  utility  societies  compulsory  in  all  towns  exceeding 
a  certain  size ;  the  societies  being  composed  of  the  employers 
within  the  town  and  their  officials  and  workmen,  the  employers 
being  obliged  to  enter  all  the  men  in  their  employment  as  mem- 
bers of  a  communal  cooperative  savings  and  buildings  society, 
and  contribute  a  certain  fixed  sum  weekly  which  may  be  either 
withheld  from  the  wages  or  wholly  paid  by  the  employer  as 
working  expenses,  for  every  official  and  workman  from  the  day 
his  employment  commences. 

In  this  way,  combining  the  advantages  of  public,  coopera- 
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tive  and  employers'  provision  of  houses  in  a  single  form  of 
organization,  Norway  is  likely  to  lead  the  world  by  her  ex- 
ample out  of  the  present  housing  impasse. 

Line  Fourteen  Club 

YEARS  ago,  I  think  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  a  few 
families  in  our  neighborhood  decided  to  spend  a  day  at 
the  Illinois  River,  eleven  miles  distant,  fishing  and  boating. 
These  families  were  so  enthusiastic  over  their  outing  that  the 
next  year  they  went  again  and  invited  a  few  more  families  to 
go  with  them.  This  time  it  was  decided  to  make  it  an  an- 
nual affair.  These  gatherings  proved  to  be  such  a  success 
that  people  came  from  far  and  near.  Some  thought  that  if 
it  was  good  to  meet  in  mid-summer,  why  not  meet  in  mid- 
winter, so  about  the  same  families  that  started  the  annual 
"  fish  fry  "  started  an  annual  oyster  supper.  We  continued 
this  for  several  years,  but  several  of  us  saw  something  greater 
and  better  for  our  community  and  so  decided  to  organize  a 
club.  We  meet  once  every  month,  and  as  we  meet  at  our 
homes  we  limited  our  membership  to  those  families  that  have 
a  telephone  on  line  14.  There  are  usually  fifteen  families  on 
the  line,  so  we  have  a  membership  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
Ours  is  perhaps  a  peculiar  club  in  that  all  members  of  the 
family,  from  the  gray  haired  grandfather  to  the  youngest 
baby,  belong  to  it. 

Among  all  of  our  activities  what  has  perhaps  brought  this 
club  before  the  public  more  than  anything  else  is  our  road 
work.  Not  long  ago  after  organizing,  the  men  of  the  club 
evolved  a  system  of  Toad  dragging  that  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. It  is  the  duty  of  our  road  boss  to  watch  the  roads 
and  whenever  they  need  dragging  he  calls  the  men  on  the  line 
by  giving  the  line  ring,  which  is  different  from  any  other 
ring.  In  this  way  all  men  are  notified  to  drag  at  the  same  time. 
Each  man  drags  a  certain  distance,  one  beginning  where  an- 
other ends.  Thus  in  about  an  hour  a  stretch  of  road  seven 
miles  long  is  put  in  fine  condition.  Our  road  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  best  dirt  road  in  Illinois  or  Missouri. 

During  the  war,  we  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  war  ac- 
tivities. We  adopted  a  French  orphan.  We  gave  as  a  club  to 
all  drives  for  money,  besides  contributing  individually.  The 
purpose  of  our  club  is  to  further  the  interests  of  its  members 
in  particular,  to  better  the  community  in  general,  and  to 
further  better  roads.  Mrs.  Fred  Kern. 

Pittsfield,  111. 

Municipal  Landing  Fields 

A  RECENT  summary  of  eleven  weeks'  flying  between 
London  and  Paris  snowed  that  only  17  out  of  166  flights 
scheduled  were  prevented  or  interrupted,  14  of  them  by 
weather  and  3  by  mechanical  defects,  and  that  the  time 
schedule  was  kept  more  nearly  than  by  boat  and  train.  Of 
the  American  overland  services  no  quite  recent  statistics  are 
available,  but  their  regularity  has  surprised  traffic  experts. 
This  form  of  transportation,  then,  has  already  become  one  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  city  planning,  the  more  so  since  the 
materials  soon  to  be  thrown  on  the  market  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, including  10,000  airplanes  aand  30,000  engines,  and 
the  increasing  peace-time  output  of  American  plants  will  give 
a  further  impetus  to  commercial  aviation. 

The  subject  of  municipal  responsibility  in  this  matter  was 
recently  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities.  W.  P.  Butcher  of  Santa  Barbara  announced 
the  formation  of  a  $130,000,000  corporation  to  promote  aerial 
navigation  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  minimum  accommodation  for  safe  landing  was  a  field  of 
twenty  acres,  so  improved  as  to  have  a  solid  surface.  The 
mayor  of  Modesto  claimed  for  his  city  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  provide  in  its  charter  for  an  aviation  field  for  which 
a  bond  of  $50,000  was  to  be  issued.  He  further  stipulated 
that  a  first-class  aviation  field  must  have  a  grade  of  about 


OUT   OF    THE    SMOKE 

rJ~fHE  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County  which  recently  celebrated 
-*•  its  twenty-fifth  birthday,  within  a  somewhat  modest  sphere  of 
activity  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  life  in  the  steel  city 
more  worth  living.  It  has  not  only  put  useful  laws  on  the  statute 
book  but  it  has  seen  to  it  that  they  are  enforced.  It  has  held  high 
the  ideals  of  good  citizenship  and  human  welfare 

1.5  per  cent,  that  it  should  not  be  composed  of  too  much  clay 
or  too  much  sand  and  that  it  should  be  so  situated  as  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  power  lines  or  buildings  and  yet  as 
close  to  the  city  as  possible.  A  representative  of  the  Cur- 
tiss  Aeroplane  Motor  Corporation  said  that  lack  of  landing 
fields  was  the  only  thing  that  was  holding  back  the  rapid 
development  of  commercial  aviation  and  predicted  that  be- 
fore long  the  airplane  would  be  as  popular  as  the  automobile. 
Ten  or  fifteen  firms  in  California  were  waiting  for  landing 
fields  to  do  business  and  were  prepared  to  aid  the  municipal 
authorities  in  the  education  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of 
voting  the  necessary  appropriations.  He  also  intimated  that 
aviation  was  bringing  the  different  cities  of  the  state  so  close 
together  that  before  long  they  would  have  to  consider  this 
problem  cooperatively  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
individual  advantage  to  each  city. 

In  England  where,  in  the  densely  settled  industrial  cities, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  enough  land  for  landing 
fields  close  to  the  commercial  centers,  much  hope  is  had  for  the 
success  of  towers  which  are  being  constructed  by  the 
Vickers  company  at  Barrow.  These,  which  are  meant  for  the 
present  to  moor  dirigible  airships  only,  will  consist  of  steel 
lattice  work  about  150  feet  high  and  carry  supplies  and  pas- 
sengers up  and  down  on  elevators.  The  head  of  the  tower  is 
revolving  so  that  the  airship  can  swing  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  It  is  intended  later  on  to  expand  the  waiting  rooms  at 
the  foot  of  these  towers  into  hotels. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE  :  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


PAUL  L 


Conducted  by 
BENJAMIN 


Block  Organization  on  the  East  Side 


THE  mixed  foreign  population  of  an  East  Side  block 
would  hardly  appear  to  be  the  best  material  for  a  block 
organization,  yet  the  Bridge  Community  Council  has  for 
some  time  been  conducting  an  experiment  along  these  lines 
with  interesting  results.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  limited  only 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  dependent  for  its  support  almost  entirely 
upon  the  people  with  whom  it  works.  The  possibilities  of  the 
organization  are  limitless. 

When  the  stimulus  of  the  war  on  the  country's  cooperative 
spirit  had  been  moved,  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  workers  at  the 
Jacob  A.  Riis  House,  a  member  of  the  Bridge  Council,  that 
much  could  be  accomplished  if  the  neighbors  on  her  block 
worked  together  as  one  organization  and  helped  to  further  the 
community  spirit  which  seemed  so  sadly  lacking.  Consequently 
she,  with  some  of  her  workers,  visited  the  people  on  the  block 
and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response. 

The  block  in  question  is  a  fairly  typical  one.  Housing 
conditions  are  not  as  bad  as  in  some  places,  but  they  are  no 
better  than  in  most  others.  Housing,  however,  was  the  first 
problem  that  the  organization  faced.  A  housing  committee 
was  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  houses  on  the 
block  once  a  month  and  report  on  their  general  cleanliness. 
A  banner  made  by  one  of  the  block  workers  was  to  be  awarded 
to  the  house  which  stood  highest  in  the  report.  All  went  well 
until  it  was  found  that  the  house  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  merited  the  banner  had  a  Polish  janitor.  When 
one  considers  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Neighbors' 
Union  (as  the  organization  was  called)  were  Russian  Jews, 
and  that  at  the  time  pogroms  were  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Poland,  the  result  of  this  award  may  easily  be  imagined.  The 
banner  could  not  be  awarded  until  another  inspection  had 
been  made  by  a  special  disinterested  committee,  which  found 
that  the  house  in  question  ranked  far  below  another  house  on 
the  block.  For  a  time  all  went  well  and  the  organization 
grew.  Then,  one  day  came  a  bolt  out  of  the  clear  blue:  The 
rent  in  the  prize  house  was  raised.  "  All  on  account  of  that 
banner,"  said  the  neighbors,  and  no  amount  of  argument  could 
convince  them  that  there  was  any  other  cause.  Despite  the 
fact  that  investigation  proved  that  the  rent  had  not  been 
increased  during  the  previous  eight  years,  and  that  even  with 
the  additional  rental  tenants  here  paid  no  more  than  in  other 
houses  of  equal  standing,  the  prejudice  which  resulted  against 
the  Neighbors'  Union  was  dispelled  only  after  much  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

Faith  was,  however,  again  restored  and  during  the  summer 
the  block  through  its  organization  appealed  to  the  Police  De- 
partment to  have  its  street  closed  to  traffic  and  set  aside  as  a 
play  street.  When  this  was  accomplished  they  voted  to  pay 
a  part  of  a  play  leader's  salary.  The  work  of  the  Neighbors' 
Union  has  been  recognized  by  some  of  the  city  departments. 
The  Tenement  House  Department  has  appointed  one  of  the 
workers  an  honorary  member  of  its  staff  to  facilitate  the  hous- 
ing work,  while  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  has  conferred 
a  similar  honor  on  another  worker. 

Encouraging  as  the  work  has  been,  it  has,  however,  failed 
in  one  direction:  Most  of  the  organizing  work  in  the  Neigh- 
bors' Union  has  been  done  by  professional  social  workers.  It 
is  questionable  just  what  would  happen  to  the  organization  if 
the  assistance  of  this  group  were  withdrawn.  Nevertheless  the 
experiment  has  borne  fruit.  - 

A  neighboring  block,  one  which  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
considered  more  or  less  hopeless,  hearing  of  the  work  of  the 
Neighbors'  Union,  decided  that  it,  too,  would  organize.  The 
nucleus  about  which  this  organization  was  formed  was  a  very 
small  one.  It  consisted  of  just  one  family:  a  mother,  a  father, 
their  married  daughter  and  her  family,  and  another  daughter 


. 


who  was  really  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  scheme.  This 
young  girl,  a  dressmaker  by  trade,  was  born  and  brought  up  on 
this  block,  where  some  four  thousand  Sicilians  live  and  try  to 
adapt  themselves  to  American  customs.  She  called  a  few  of 
her  neighbors  together  in  the  local  schoolhouse  and  asked  the 
assistance  of  the  Community  Council  in  helping  to  work  out 
her  plan.  When  she  placed  her  ideas  before  the  meeting  she 
was  answered  by  such  a  recital  of  grievances  that  the  need  for 
further  organization  was  at  once  evident,  and  the  Monroe 
street  organization  was  an  accomplished  fact.  At  that  first 
meeting  in  June  only  a  handful  were  present.  Since  then  a 
number  of  Italians  from  Monroe  and  adjoining  streets  have 
come  to  have  their  difficulties  straightened  out  at  the  Thursday 
night  meetings.  The  weekly  dues  of  ten  cents  defray  all  of 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  work. 

On  this  block,  too,  the  housing  situation  was  of  prime  im- 
portance. What  conditions  are  can  be  imagined  when  one  con- 
siders the  mass  of  population  in  so  limited  a  space.  The  popu- 
tion  of  Monroe  street  has  never  been  as  shifting  a  one  as  that 
of  most  similar  blocks  in  New  York  city,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  people  who  have  been  neighbors  here  for 
more  than  five  years.  The  shortage  of  housing  has,  however, 
kept  many  in  this  district  who  would  otherwise  have  sought 
better  quarters  further  uptown.  Rents  have  been  raised  here 
quite  as  much  as  in  more  desirable  neighborhoods  and  although 
unemployment  is  not  a  problem,  an  increase  in  rent  is  felt 
seriously.  Usually  the  difficulties  have  been  amicably  settled 
by  simply  showing  the  landlord  that  he  is  violating  the  pro- 
tective laws  that  have  been  passed  by  the  state.  Where  this 
has  not  been  possible,  however,  the  courts  have  been  resorted 
to  and  scarcely  a  judge  has  sat  in  the  local  municipal  court 
who  has  not  at  some  time  decided  a  rent  case  which  involved 
some  member  of  the  Monroe  street  organization.  The  Tene- 
ment House  Department  has  done  much  to  relieve  the  almost 
impossible  conditions  which  existed  in  some  of  the  tenements 
on  this  block.  It  is  along  the  line  of  procuring  better  housing 
conditions  that  the  organization  hopes  to  work  when  the  most 
pressing  and  immediate  housing  difficulties  have  been  dealt 
with. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  New  York  state 
workmen's  compensation  law  did  not  apply  to  maritime 
workers,  it  gave  the  Monroe  street  organization  another 
problem  to  deal  with.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  families  of 
the  members  are  longshoremen.  In  this  hazardous  industry 
injuries  are  constantly  occurring  and  with  the  new  ruling 
there  is  no  set  commission  to  which  an  injured  man  can  turn. 
The  man  consults  a  lawyer,  for  he  feels  that  otherwise  he 
cannot  get  what  is  due  him.  Under  the  type  of  practitioner 
that  infests  this  neighborhood  the  case  drags  along  and  when 
the  settlement  is  finally  made  it  is  for  no  more  than  the  insur- 
ance company  offered  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  the 
lawyer  gets  50  per  cent !  Many  of  the  men  have  come  to  the 
Thursday  night  meetings  where  the  block  worker  has  encour- 
aged them  to  make  settlements  with  the  company  when  the 
amount  offered  was  fairly  reasonable,  thus  saving  the  expense 
of  a  lawyer. 

The  little  block  worker  on  this  street  has  plans  in  store  for 
the  organization.  She  wants  Monroe  street  cleaned  up. 
During  part  of  the  summer  the  Street  Cleaning  Department 
and  the  Police  Department  put  men  at  the  disposal  of  the 
organization  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  serve  summonses  and 
warnings  on  those  who  violated  the  Sanitary  Code.  Two 
weeks  of  intensive  work  along  these  lines  made  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  street.  The  members  of  the 
organization  felt  that  much  more  could  be  done  if  the  push- 
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carts  which  daily  lined  the  street  with  their  displays  of 
everything  from  fruit  and  vegetables  to  fancy  dress  goods. 
could  be  removed.  A  quiet  agitation  was  begun  and  finally  a 
public  market  was  established  about  a  block  away.  This 
makes  it  illegal  for  a  pushcart  to  come  on  the  organized  block 
and,  thanks  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  members  and  the  police 
force,  pushcarts  on  Monroe  street  will  soon  be  a  memory. 

A  pressing  problem  for  the  organization  to  solve  is  the  lack 
of  recreational  facilities.  The  entire  neighborhood  boasts  of 
but  one  outdoor  playground  and  that  is  absolutely  unequipped. 
Although  there  are  settlement  houses  within  a  short  distance, 
there  is,  outside  of  the  schoolhouse,  no  center  of  community 
activity.  An  evidence  that  a  need  exists  and  is  felt  was  the 
attendance  at  the  weekly  community  sing  which  was  held  on 
the  block  throughout  the  summer.  The  organization  paid  the 
salary  of  a  cornetist  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnished  a  leader. 
With  the  coming  of  the  cooler  weather  these  outdoor  activities 
have  had  to  be  discontinued,  but  plans  are  now  under  way  to 
substitute  for  them  a  program  of  indoor  recreation.  The 
school  is  to  be  used  as  a  center. 

Although  the  problems  of  the  community  at  large  are  the 
chief  interest  of  the  organization,  the  social  and  physical  needs 
of  the  members  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  Referring 
expectant  mothers  to  the  pre-natal  clinic;  telling  how  the 
nurse  might  help  the  babies  and  older  children ;  finding  out 
about  some  youngster  who  has  been  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion ;  helping  to  get  naturalization  papers ;  all  these  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  work  as  the  working  out  of  a  community 
program.  ■ 

Who  can  tell,  perhaps  these  two  modest  experiments  will 
help  to  find  a  new  way  of  approaching  the  problem  of  com- 
munity organization.  Ida  Oppenheimer. 

A  Texas  State  Council 

ORGANIZATION  of  a  Texas  State  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  consisting  of  eighteen  charter  member  agencies 
with  state-wide  programs,  was  effected  at  a  special  conference 
in  Austin,  Texas,  in  September.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion adopted,  the  purpose  of  the  council  is  "  to  enable  each  of 
the  associating  agencies  to  discuss  its  program  and  policies  with 
other  agencies  of  the  council,  to  prevent  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  social  work,  to  enable  the  associating  organizations 
to  coordinate  their  state  work  and  work  in  local  communities, 
and  to  enable  them  to  act  jointly  in  promoting  social  work  in 
local  communities."  The  wording  of  this  section  of  the  con- 
stitution is  modeled  on  that  of  the  Ohio  State  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies. 

The  Texas  State  Council  will  meet  bi-monthly,  except 
during  the  summer.  Each  of  the  agencies  becoming  members 
may  be  represented  by  not  more  than  two  delegates  and  shall 
have  one  vote.  Action  by  the  council  shall  not  bind  any  agency 
participating  in  the  council  should  that  action  not  conform 
to  the  principles  or  program  of  that  agency.  New  agencies 
may  be  admitted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  member  agencies. 

The  executive  committee  elected  consists  of  Elmer  Scott, 
Civic  Federation  of  Dallas,  chairman;  Ruby  A.  Black,  secre- 
tary of  Texas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  secretary,  and 
Max  S.  Handman,  professor  of  sociology,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

The  agencies  becoming  charter  members  of  the  Texas  State 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  are:  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, State  Board  of  Health,  State  Food  and  Drug  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Texas,  United  States  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  and  Bureau  of  Protective  Social  Meas- 
ures, American  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Texas  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  Texas  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Texas  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Texas  Public  Health  Association,  Texas 
State  Teachers'  Association,  Association  of  Family  Social  Ser- 
vice Agencies,   and  Women's   Christian   Temperance   Union. 


HELP 

Your    House 

to  win  the  flag!! 

Keep  Your 

1.  Fire-escape  Clear 

2.  Hall  and  Stairs  Clean 

3.  Back-yard  and  Cellar  Neat 

4.  Toilet  Sanitary 

5.  Garbage  in  Can 

HELP 

Your    House 

to  win  the  flag!! 

Handbill  given  out  at  a  Neighbors'  Union  meeting 

Other  agencies,  unable  to  attend    the    first    conference,    have 
indicated  their  desire  to  become  members  of  the  council. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  this  must  be  a  council  that  really  brings  about  co- 
operation, and  not  merely  an  additional  organization  which 
ends  its  activities  with  the  preparing  of  letter-heads  and  a 
constitution.  On  account  of  this  emphatic  stand,  the  move- 
ment is  expected  to  effect  results  of  real  significance  in  the 
social  progress  of  Texas,  and  to  help  in  the  creation  of  a  strong 
social  solidarity.  The  organizations  becoming  members  re- 
main entirely  independent.  Ruby  A.   Black. 

Training  Volunteers 

THAT  only  war  or  disaster  will  produce  large  numbers  of 
volunteers,  but  that  peace  and  prosperity  may  also  produce 
them  if  proper  methods  are  employed,  is  the  experience  of  the 
Boston  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  for  Social  Agents.  The 
bureau,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  war  emergency  work,  was 
continued  and  financed  after  the  Armistice  by  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  purely  as  an  experi- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  there  were  10,000  volun- 
teers enrolled.  The  results,  despite  an  inevitable  falling-off 
in  numbers,  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  they  have  entirely 
justified  the  bureau's  maintenance.  Of  its  beginning  and 
work,  Nell  Alexander,  the  director,  says: 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  with  the  arrival  of  a  director,  a  new  office 
system  was  installed  and  experiments  began  in  dead  earnest. 
Everybody  was  anxious  to  know  how  much  of  the  ardor  for  ser- 
vice of  1917  remained,  but  an  attempt  to  discover  quickly  how 
many  of  the  war  workers  were  still  available  failed  and  we  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  slow,  patient,  hand-picked  method. 
Of  the  639  volunteers  who  have  enrolled  since  January  1,  370 
were  war  volunteers. 

It  has  been  increasingly  evident  that  steady  publicity  is  at 
least  half  the  life  of  the  bureau,  for  volunteers  are  drawn  from 
no  particular  group  in  the  community  and  appeals  for  helpers, 
therefore,  must  be  sent  broadcast.  There  have  come  to  the  bureau 
retired  business  men,  society  girls,  middle-aged  women  whose 
responsibilities  were  lighter  than  they  once  were,  the  matron  of 
a  large  office  building,  a  lady's  maid,  private  secretaries,  musi- 
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cians,  artists;  even  children  have  asked  to  help.  A  clearing 
house  for  volunteer  service  needs  to  have  for  presentation  such 
an  unlimited  variety  in  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  that  practically 
any  normal  individual  seeking  an  avocation  among  social  agen- 
cies may  be  properly  employed. 

From  January  1  to  July  1,  sixty  different  social  agencies  have 
requested  volunteers  for  80S  positions.  Of  these  positions  the 
bureau  has  filled  678  with  unpaid  workers.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
placement  has  been  clerical;  sixty  per  cent  has  been  social  ser-  ' 
vice — entertaining,  visiting,  hostess  work  in  hospitals,  teaching 
cooking,  sewing  and  English  to  foreigners,  story  telling  to  chil- 
dren, reading  to  the  blind,  game  work  on  a  playground,  camp 
councilor   and  hospital  ward  visitor. 

The  bureau  has  issued  a  folder,  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
agency  served  and  of  every  volunteer  given  work  to  do,  stating 
that  the  bureau  gives  preference  to  those  agencies  which  do  the 
best  training  and  give  the  best  supervision.  Volunteers  have  been 
refused  agencies  which  are  only  partially  organized  and  volun- 
teers are  not  sent  to  financial  drives.  The  folder  explains  to  the 
volunteer  that  every  engagement  carelessly  broken  hurts  the  cause 
in  which  she  is  interested.  "Blind  alley"  jobs  in  which  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  or  imbibing  inspiration 
should  obviously  not  be  given  volunteers  unless  for  a  short  time, 
under  stress  of  peculiar  necessity  or  as  the  first  step  toward  some- 
thing better.  Each  month  blanks  are  sent  to  the  social  agencies. 
Upon  these  they  are  asked  to  report  on  volunteers  sent  to  them 
during  the  month — the  quality  of  work  done,  the  hours  spent  and 
an  estimate  in  cash  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  given.  Each 
volunteer  may  thus  finally  be  rated. 

An  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  variety  of  the  requisitions  for 
volunteers  sent  in  to  the  bureau  by  the  agencies  for  it  is  easy  to 
fall  into  the  habit  of  expecting  only  the  superficial  from  unpaid 
workers.  Of  the  273  different  volunteers  who  went  out  to  483 
positions  from  January  to  May  far  too  few  gave  long  time  ser- 
vice. Even  during  the  war,  service  was  more  or  less  spasmodic 
with  the  majority  of  workers. 

During  the  influenza  emergency  in  Boston  last  winter  279 
people  promised  to  help  nurse  the  sick  as  volunteers  and  195 
actually  did.  These  were  an  immense  lift  to  the  Instructive 
District  Nursing  Association  at  a  time  when  trained  nurses  were 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price;  and  172  of  those  who  assisted  were 
willing  to  enroll  with  the  bureau  for  continued  service. 

The  bureau  gave  two  short  courses  of  lectures  to  volunteers 
last  year  and  held  one  large  conference,  but  to  increase 
efficiency  and  secure  fresh  recruits  it  has  decided  upon  a  more 
concrete  plan  for  the  coming  winter,  probably  srriall  confer- 
ences with  those  at  work  and  a  system  of  preparation  for 
those  beginning  volunteer  service  supplementary  to  that  train- 
ing given  by  the  agencies. 

"Suppose  Nobody  Cared" 

Tf  IGHTEEN  organizations  comprising  the  Welfare  Fed- 
-L'eration  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  conducted  a  joint  campaign 
for  funds,  the  Golden  Rule  Fund,  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
to  raise  a  total  budget  of  $400,000  to  cover  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  from  April  1,  1920,  to  October  1,  1921. 

An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  work  of  these  eighteen 
organizations  to  the  attention  of  every  individual  in  Worcester 
through  an  intense  educational  campaign.  The  distinctive 
features  of  this  campaign  were  the  blazing  forth  of  the  slogan 
Suppose  Nobody  Cared  across  the  side  of  the 
City  Hall  and  from  windows  throughout 
the  city,  the  graphic  presentation  of  the  work 
of  the  societies  through  window  displays,  the 
wide  publicity  given  the  movement  through  Im- 
press and  pulpit,  and  the  cooperation  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  business  men  who  \,l- 
gave  most  of  their  time  during  the  period  of 
the  campaign.  One  day  in  the  week  was 
designated  as  Golden  Rule  Day  when  every-  ;  •  * 
one  was  expected  to  work  for  someone  else. 
Industrial,  mercantile,  and  other  workers 
were  asked  to  work  one  day.  Many  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  concerns  matched 
the  total  amount  given  by  their  employes. 

The  Welfare  Federation  of  Worcester  is 
the  consummation  of  several  years  of  discus-     §L 
sion  and  of  meetings  during  the  past  twelve 
months.     Eighteen  societies,  comprising  the     §|| 


Associated   Charities,  Bethel   Help  Society,  Boys'   Club,   Boy 
Scouts,  Children's  Friend  Society,  Clean  Milk  Society,  Dis- 


JDUDGETS  of  all  the  organizations  participating:  in  the 
£j  Golden  Rule  Fund  campaign  held  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
by  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Worcester,  Sept.  27-Oct.  4. 

Total  Estimated      Estimated      Balance    Contri. 

Expenses       Total  Ex- 
Last  Fiscal    penses  Year 


Year 

Associated  Charities $18,030.90 

Bethel  Help  Association. .  10,855.79 

Boy's  Club 24,892.29 

Boy  Scouts 2,327.02 

Children's  Friend  Society.  34,155.57 

Clean  Milk  Stations 1,802.98 

District  Nursing  Society. .  28,083.28 

Door  of  Hope 2,693.01 

Employment  Society 9,873.56 

Fresh  Air  Fund 3,110.16 

Girls' Club 1,510.25 

Memorial  Hosp.  Aid  Soc.  2,299.00 

Memorial  Homes  for  Blind  5,181.51 

National  Civic  Federation  2,491.94 

Temporary  Home 9,632.54 

Travelers'  Aid  Society.  . .  1,890.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A 161,499.27 

Industrial  Work 9,270.01 

Y.  W.  C.  A 67,143.96 

Industrial  Center 


ending 

April  1, 1921 

$22,790.67 

7,490.00 

31,792.50 
8,368.66 

46,600.00 
2,600.00 

60,204.67 
7,164.78 

12,812.85 
4,000.00 
2,959.82 
3,145.79 
9,975.00 
7,548.68 

12,598.88 

2,500.00 

193,515.00 

22,000.00 

84,845.48 
4,000.00 


Income  from  on  Hand   bution* 
Operation    at  Begin-    needed 


and 

nine  ol 

Endowment    Year 

$5,690.67 

2,990.00 

9,292.50 

$368.66 

28,100.00 

600.00 

15,200.00 

13,004.67 

164.78 

5,809.40 

1,503.45 

1,109.00 

50.82 

1,005.00 

1,140.78 

3,975.00 

1,720.74 

1,727.94 

4,448.00 

1,150.88 

137,515.00 

4,065.00 

290.14 

$16,«0° 

4,50°, 

22,50° 

8,00° 

18,50°, 

2,00° 

32,000 

7,000 

5,500 

4,000 

1,800 

1,000 

6,000 

4,100 

7,000 

2,500 

56,000 

22,000 

29,000 

4,000 


Totals $396,843.04    $547,763.27  $276,575.43  $21,187.84  $250,000 

Last  Year $396,843.04  $238,919.83  $18,251.65   $148,798 


trict  Nursing  Society,  Door  of  Hope,  Worcester.  Employment 
Society,  Fresh  Air  Fund,  Girls'  Club,  Homes  for  Blind, 
Memorial  Aid  Society,  National  Civic  Federation,  Tempo- 
rary Home  and  Day  Nursery,  Travelers'  Aid,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  formed  the  charter  members  of  the  federa- 
tion. The  special  reasons  given  for  federating  the  societies  are : 

1.  To  increase  their  efficiency  by  closer  cooperation. 

2.  To  prevent  overlapping  in  their  work  by  a  better  knowledge  . 
of  the  field  of  operation  of  each  society. 

3.  To  cover  that  field  more  thoroughly  by  a  cooperative  study 
of  the  needs  of  our  city. 

Additional  reasons  given  for  the  campaign  were  to  give  wider 
publicity  to  the  work  of  the  welfare  organization,  to  increase 
the  clientele  of  interested  people,  to  relieve  the  tired  business 
man  from  overtaxing  calls  upon  his  time  and  money,  and  to 
release  the  societies  from  the  worry  of  securing  adequate  funds 
for  carrying  on  efficient  work. 

The  A.  R.  C.  in  Wall  Street 

\X7TTHIN  fifteen  minutes  after  the  explosion  on  Wall 
*  *  street,  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  recruited  20  emergency  nurses.  Within  an 
hour  they  had  recruited  98.  The  Motor  Corps  was  at  work 
on  the  street  before  the  news  had  reached  some  of  the  receiving 
hospitals.  Thirty-five  field  directors,  men  skilled  in  handling 
crowds,  were  rushed  to  the  scene  in  automobiles.  These 
men  established  communications  with  the  police  and  two  of 
them  were  detailed  to  each  of  the  half  dozen  hospitals  to  which 
the  Motor  Corps  was  carrying  the  injured. 
There  they  set  up  information  bureaus,  get- 
ting in  touch  with  relatives  of  the  injured 
with  the  help  of  messengers.  The  Division 
Headquarters  served  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  names  of  the  injured.  Stenographers 
were  dispatched  to  assist  the  hospital  physi- 
cians and  workers  in  making  hospital 
records. 

Sixty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  surgical  dressings,  1,098  hospital 
supplies  and  508  sewn  garments  were  fur- 
nished from  the  warehouse.  Surgical  imple- 
ments and  dressings  were  bought  in  the  open 
market  and  turned  over  to  the  Broad  Street 
Hospital. 

The  Chapter  has  been  widely  congratu- 
lated for  this  demonstration  of  the  working 
of  its  machinery  for  disaster  Telief. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DA  VIS,  Jr. 


Health  Work  for  Girls 


THERE  are  many  people  who  are  not  what  would  be 
called  really  sick,  but  who  are  burdened  with  trivial 
handicapping  symptoms.  They  do  not  require  a  rigid 
directing  of  their  lives  but  do  need  some  guidance  in  effecting  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  business,  recreation  and  home  con- 
ditions. For  this  adjustment  as  far  as  it  can  be  achieved  makes 
for  health.  The  adjustment  may  be  merely  physical — the  better 
adaptation  of  the  diet  of  these  persons  to  their  needs,  the  in- 
troduction into  their  daily  regime  of  more  exercise  and  rec- 
reation. It  may  mean  a  better  psychical  adjustment  to  difficult 
family  or  marital  situations.  In  either  case,  the  responsibility 
of  the  change  rests  with  the  individual.  The  doctor  is  merely 
the  expert  adviser. 

The  New  York  Foundation  Health  Center  was  established 
by  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  create  this 
point  of  view  in  the  minds  of  the  women  who  came  to  it  and 
to  give  them  the  knowledge  of  how  to  conserve  health.  It 
also  undertook  to  open  up  more  opportunities  for  healthful 
activities  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  opened  in  September,  1919,  with  the  primary  object 
of  educating  for  health,  not  curing  of  disease.  Nor  was  thi9 
education  mere  instruction.  It  included  opportunity  for  physi- 
cal examinations  and  corrective  exercises  for  bad  posture,  as 
well  as  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  organized  recreation. 

Before  June,  or  in  nine  months,  the  Health  Center  had  ex- 
amined between  1,500  and  2,000  women  and  children,  and  had 
given  corrective  exercises  to  about  700.  Between  300  and  400 
took  advantage  every  month  of  the  recreational  outings.  The 
first  1 ,000  women  averaged  in  age  25  years.  They  represented 
19  different  nationalities  and  came  from  46  occupations. 

Where  did  the  idea  arise  that  there  is  no  cooperation  among 
industrial  and  business  women  in  improving  their  own  health  ? 
I  think,  from  their  attitude  toward  compulsory  examinations 
administered  by  firms.  Girls  have  come  to  the  Health  Center 
who  are  employed  by  firms  with  the  most  up-to-date  medical 
departments.  One  girl  when  asked  why  she  came  to  a  Health 
Center  when  she  had  compulsory  examinations  by  the  firm 
for  which  she  worked,  replied: 

I  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  the  examination  given  there.  It 
occupies  about  fifteen  minutes,  is  given  by  a  young  man  doctor, 
and  I  learn  nothing.  When,  after  the  examination,  I  am  not 
tent  for,  I  infer  I  am  physically  sound.  But  I  have  lots  of  in- 
digestion, and  pain  at  menstruation.  I'm  never  told  anything 
to  do  for  these  things,  and  I'm  not  really  sick  enough  to  go  to 
a  doctor. 

At  the  Health  Center,  the  girl  comes  for  examination  by  ap- 
pointment. She  is  not  kept  long  waiting.  She  is  first  examined 
by  a  woman  physician  who  takes  time  not  only  to  go  over  heart, 
lungs  and  other  vital  organs  but  to  inquire  into  habits  of  diet, 
exercise,  etc.,  and  to  give  instruction.  Sometimes  the  girl  takes 
this  opportunity  to  tell  of  mental  problems  that  are  oppressing 
her  and  handicapping  her  in  her  work.  Because  the  examina- 
tion is  not  "  rushed,"  "  systematized  " — limited  to  an  exact 
number  of  minutes — all  serious  emotional  difficulties  come  to 
the  surface.  And  these  are  legitimate  problems  for  the  health 
doctor;  for  they  certainly  impair  a  girl's  physical  capacity  as 
much  as  any  faulty  functioning  of  the  body — and  even  more 
than  many  organic  disturbances.  The  doctor's  part  of  the  ex- 
amination occupies  at  least  thirty  minutes.  She  then  passes 
the  girl  into  the  hands  of  the  physical  educator,  who  takes 
strength  tests  and  examines  for  faulty  posture  and  any  foot 
weaknesses.  This  is  done  before  a  triple  mirror  so  that 
the  girl  can  perceive  her  own  defects  and  can  be  given  not  gen- 
eral instruction  such  as  "you  need  more  exercise"  but  individ- 
ual instruction  such  as  "you  have  a  hollow  back  and  should 


have  this  or  that  special  type  of  exercise  to  correct  it.  Come  a 
week  from  tonight  at  7  p.  M.  and  I  will  show  you  what  I 
mean." 

The  girl  recognizes  that  this  type  of  examination  has  real 
value  to  her.  She  gets  something  out  of  it  and  tells  her  friends; 
thus  an  endless  chain  is  started.  By  May  I,  the  Health  Center 
was  filled  up  through  July  with  dates  for  examinations.  No 
more  appointments  could  be  made,  but  a  waiting  list  was  made 
up  which  within  two  weeks  reached  about  two  hundred. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  Health  Center  has  been  its  gymna- 
sium. The  physical  examination  is  valuable ;  but  to  the  girl 
the  opportunity  for  special  exercises  to  improve  posture  means 
even  more.  Girl  after  girl  who  passed  through  the  Health 
Center  learned  to  get  control  of  her  indigestion,  pain  at  men- 
struation and  other  handicapping  illnesses,  through  improving 
her  posture  and  taking  adequate  exercise. 

The  young  women  who  took  advantage  of  the  Health 
Center  would  not  have  gone  to  private  doctors  or  clinics.  They 
were  so-called  "  well  "  girls.  Yet  how  burdened  with  trivial 
complaints!  If  a  girl  was  sick  enough  to  need  real  medical 
care  she  was  referred  to  her  family  physician  or  a  specialist. 
The  Health  Center  did  not  "  treat "  medically. 

The  first  1000  girls  examined  showed  the  following  general 
weaknesses : 

Headaches    59.6  per  cent 

Indigestion    40       "      " 

Constipation    43.5    "      " 

Menitrual  Disturbance   50.6    "     " 

Nineteen  and  two-tenths  per  cent  missed  a  day's  work  a 
month  on  account  of  menstrual  difficulties.  This  means  about 
1  per  cent  (8/10  of  1  per  cent)  of  girl  power  lost  from  that 
handicap  alone. 

The  poorness  of  posture  is  unbelievable  to  the  individual  who 
watches  groups  of  young  industrial  and  business  women 
hurrying  energetically  to  and  from  their  place  of  occupation. 
Yet  on  examination,  only  about  10  per  cent  have  really  erect 
posture.  The  average  American  girl  is  droop-shouldered, 
hdllow-backed,  flat-chested. 

But  the  character  of  her  life  is  enough  to  account  in  part  for 
these  defects.  How  can  a  young  girl  whose  parents  are  for  the 
most  part  city  born  and  bred  be  expected  to  show  splendid  or 
even  normal  muscular  condition  when  she  spends  eight  hours 
a  day  at  a  typewriter,  two  to  three  hours  commuting  in 
crowded  trains,  one  hour  in  domestic  work,  six  days  a  week 
through  the  winter  or  entire  year?  Unless  her  evenings  and 
Sundays  are  wisely  planned  she  is  bound  to  deteriorate  under 
this  regime. 

The  Health  Center  aimed  to  open  opportunities  for  the  girls 
to  use  their  free  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Camping,  hiking 
parties  over  the  week  end,  tennis  in  the  late  afternoons,  horse- 
back-riding— all  for  very  inexpensive  prices — were  arranged. 
To  enter  into  all  these  activities  has  meant  also  a  different  type 
of  clothing.  The  high  heel  has  been  discarded.  Many  of  the 
girls  no  longer  wear  corsets — not  necessary  for  the  slender 
type — but  dress  more  and  more  in  the  one-piece  gown.  Sample 
shoes,  gowns  and  corsets  are  kept  on  exhibition  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  girls  are  testifying  to  the  benefits  of  simpler 
dressing. 

Just  what  does  the  Health  Center  mean  to  the  girls  that  go 
there?    Take  three  or  four  typical  cases. 

Mary  came  to  the  Health  Center  because  she  didn't  feel 
well.  But  she  chose  the  Health  Center  rather  than  a  doc- 
tor because  she  didn't  feel  ill  in  any  particular  way.  Dur- 
ing the   winter  she    had    passed   through    a  series   of   fears. 
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ON  BEIN'  A  CRUSADER 

{ f  f  T  EY,  Billy,  <wanta  be  a  Crusader,  becha  don't  know 
f~~M  '  "what  a  Crusader  is!  Sure  it's  a  fellow  what 
"*•  gets  a  gold  badge  for  doin'  things  and  gets  called 
a  Page  and  a  Squire  and  a  Knight  and  a  Knightbanneret 
just  like  in  a  story  book.  And  if  all  us  kids  is  Crusaders 
maybe  our  school'll  get  a  big  banner  or  maybe  a  big  silver 
lovin'  cup,  and  if  you  are  a  Knightbanneret  Crusader  you 
get  a-  ticket  to  a  big  show.  If  you  ain't  you  can't  go,  'cause 
money's  not  'what  gets  the  ticket.  Guess  I  know,  'cause  I 
done  went  last  year  and  I'm  goin'  agin  next  year.  Say, 
Billy,  that  show's  the  grandest  show  you  ever  seen.  It's 
gotta  Dragon  bigger'n  a  lion  and  he  nearly  eats  up  all  the 
sick  kids.  Gee,  you  oughta  hear  'em  scream  and  scream 
and  you  oughta  hear  him  holler.  He  almost  gets  'em  too. 
Only  just  as  he's  gettin'  closer  and  closer,  King  Health  and 
mil  his  Knights  come  runnin'  in  and  save'm  and  kill  the 
Dragon  and  carry  his  head  off  on  a  big  spear,  and  every- 
body marches  and  sings  and  everything — everybody  that's  a 
Crusader.  Sure  I  knowed  you'd  wanta  be  a  Crusader,  Billy, 
all  you  gotta  do  is  wash  your  hands  before  ever'  meal,  and 
wash  your  face  and  hands  and  neck  and  ears  ever'  day, 
and  clean  your  fingernails,  and  keep  your  fingers  and  every- 
thing dirty  out  of  your  mouth  and  drink  lots  of  fresh  water 
ever'  day,  and  stop  drinkin'  tea  and  coffee  and  keep  your 
teeth  clean,  and  take  lots  of  deep  breathin'  and  sleep  ten 
hours  ever'  night  with  the  windows  wide  open,  and  always 
stand  up  straight,  and  be  cheerful,  and  take  lots  of  baths. 
It  ain't  hard,  when  you  get  used  to  it.  I  bin  doin'  it  two 
years." 

BY  this  indirect  method,  the  direct  motive  of  the 
Modern  .  Health  Crusade — war  on  tubercu- 
losis— is  being  accomplished  and  good  health  habits 
are  being  established  among  the  "  Billies  "  of  the  coun- 
try. Six  years  ago  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  was 
'  founded  by  a  member  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association.  He  knew  children.  As  a  consequence, 
he  founded  this  new  international  health  game  upon 
the  sound  principle  of  learning  by  doing,  and  he  clothed 
it  so  attractively  in  knighthood  chivalry  with  tangible 
awards  to  be  jousted  for,  that  the  child's  imagination 
and  interest  are  immediately  aroused. 


When  her  cold  hung  on  longer  than  usual  she  thought  she 
had  tuberculosis.  Just  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  a  doctor  she  got  rid  of  her  cold,  but  then  had  indiges- 
tion. This  again  passed  by  before  she  got  around  to  consult- 
ing the  family  physician — and  so  on  through  the  winter.  She 
had  learned  from  the  girls  in  her  office  about  the  Health 
Center  physical  examination  and  came  eagerly.  She  was  shown 
on  physical  examination  to  have  nothing  organic  the  matter 
with  her.  But  the  circumstances  of  her  life  were  more  than 
enough  to  explain  her  condition.  She  was  an  able  stenographer 
in  an  eight-hour  job  that  she  liked  well  enough.  The  money 
she  earned,  however,  enabled  her  only  with  great  economy  to 
support  an  aged  and  ill  mother  and  herself.  Daily  after  her 
work  she  went  home,  prepared  dinner,  served  it  to  her  mother, 
houseridden  for  some  years,  helped  her  mother  to  bed  and  staid 
home  fearing  to  leave  the  invalid  alone  in  the  evenings.  Al- 
most always,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  circumstances  of  a  girl's 
life  can  be  bettered ;  but  she  has  some  wrong  idea  in  the  back- 
ground of  her  mind  that  prevents  her  doing  it  herself.  She 
needs  to  understand  herself  and  her  situation.  In  course  of 
time,  Mary  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  freeing  herself  more  in 
the  evenings  and  getting  the  social  and  out-of-door  life  she 
needs.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  the  Health  Center  has 
to  deal  with  is  just  this  relation  of  the  unmarried  daughter  to 
the  home.  How  willing  the  average  family  is  to  sacrifice  the 
unmarried  girl — and  how  trained  she  is  to  submit.  Before  she 
is  thirty-five  the  monotony  and  responsibility  of  her  life  shut 
her  in  like  prison  bars.  A  case  like  this  is  more  a  psychical  than 
a  physical  case — although  the  symptoms  are  physical. 

But  more  often  the  girl's  difficulty  is  physical.  A  worker  in  a 
factory  manufacturing  underclothing  came  to  the  center.     She 


was  pale  and  stoop-shouldered,  but  very  eager  to  improve 
her  condition  because  she  wanted  to  continue  to  attend  evening 
high  school,  but  found  her  health  would  not  allow  it.  Her 
life  was  wholly  incompatible  with  her  physical  needs.  She  got 
no  exercise  except  that  obtained  after  work  in  helping  her 
mother  get  the  dinner.  Four  evenings  a  week  she  studied  in 
evening  high  school.  The  other  evenings  she  spent  at  home. 
She  had  few  friends,  and  was  never  able  to  afford  recreation  in 
the  form  of  movies  or  theatre. 

When  she  first  came  to  the  center  she  was  constantly  feel- 
ing fatigued.  She  had  not  felt  that  way  two  years  ago.  What 
did  it  mean?  Was  she  giving  out?  She  felt  her  work  was 
suffering  on  account  of  her  weakness.  This  girl  began  attend- 
ing gymnasium  regularly  every  evening  she  went  to  night 
school.  She  came  around  right  after  her  work  for  adapted  exer- 
cises and  took  her  dinner  away  from  home.  She  began  shortly 
to  feel  much  better  and  has  kept  up  the  new  mode  of  life  all  the 
year  with  remarkable  persistence.  The  change  in  her  appear- 
ance is  as  striking  as  that  of  men  who  went  from  factory  to 
army — and  her  petty  complaints  has  steadily  decreased. 

To  improve  physically  a  person  must  want  to  improve.  All 
the  advantage  must  be  on  the  side  of  getting  well.  And  I  think 
it  is  true  that  when  the  person  wishes  strongly  to  get  well — 
strongly  enough  to  do  something  about  it — she  always  im- 
proves.    The  center  has  demonstrated   this. 

What  the  Health  Center  has  attained  is  a  well  nigh  uni- 
versal improvement  in  the  case  of  all  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it- — an  improvement  that  will  count  in  the  character 
of  the  work  that  these  girls  do. 

The  women  who  came  to  the  Health  Center  were  not  sick. 
They  were  average  well  girls.  Most  industrial  firms  in  their 
medical  departments  deal  only  with  their  sick.  They  cannot 
afford  this  personal  health-improvement  work  for  their  average 
employes.  Yet  it  is  primarily  the  kind  of  work  the  woman 
employe  desires — the  kind  that  makes  her  feel  better.  She  val- 
ues it  to  the  point  that  she  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The 
Health  Center  should  be  jointly  supported  by  employer  and 
employe — for  the  employe  cannot  afford  by  herself  this  kind  of 
individual  work.  If,  however,  the  employe  paid  half  the  cost 
(on  a  voluntary  basis)  the  work  of  the  Health  Center  would 
have  to  be  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  girl.  She  would  have 
to  value  it  enough  to  pay  for  it.  It  could  not  be  perfunctory. 
When  industrial  firms  begin  to  see  the  value  of  health  work 
that  makes  girls  well  through  their  own  effort,  they  will  be 
willing  to  sustain  the  kind  of  place  that  the  girl  herself  really 
values.  Kristine  Mann,  M.  D. 

Negro  Health  Week  in  Texas 

Dear  sir:  i  am  Pushing  the  Negro  helth  weeak  to  be  served 
in  April  the  4,  1920.  i  was  very  glad  to  reseave  the  letter  from 
you  as  i  had  bin  talking  one  of  serving  that  day  and  we  are 
working  on  the  problum  now  eny  thing  that  you  can  send  me 
to  help  me  in  this  work  i  shall  be  glad  to  reseave  it. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  many  letters  of  its  kind  received  . 
by  the  Texas  Public  Health  Association,  which  di- 
rected a  Negro  Health  Week  in  Texas  last  spring.  Many 
of  these  letters  were  illiterate,  many  written  by  polished 
Negro  students,  but  all  expressed  the  intent  idea  of  help- 
ing the  Negro  race  toward  better  health. 

The  following  lines  from  letters  will  show  the  extreme 
types  of  Negro  ministers  of  Texas,  who  played  the  major 
part  in  making  the  week  a  success.     One  writes: 

Listen  i  do  not  like  to  make  excuse  but  i  have  it  to  do  know 
I  am  and  old  man  i  suffer  with  the  reumatisem  to  i  am  a  man 
i  cannot  read  and  write  one  word  would  not  know  my  name  if 
i  would  see  it.  I  have  some  person  do  all  my  reading  and 
writing  butt  i  will  do  all  i  can  to  healp  my  pepul. 

Another  writes: 

I  heartily  congratulate  you,  and  endorse  the  stand  the  asso- 
ciation has  taken  for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race,  and 
particularly  the  colored  people.  I  have  delivered  six  sermons 
on  the  several  subjects  suggested  by  you.  I  believe  that  my 
people  see  things  in  the  right  light,  and  that  they  have  been 
greatly  benefited. 
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Posters  from  a  Booklet  Distributed  in  France  by  the  American  Red  Cross 


2,000    other    communities     were 


Picture  the  old  gray- 
headed  Negro  minis- 
ter who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  who 
preaches  to  his  people 
the  things  which  have 
been  told  him  by  his 
old  "Marster"  or 
"Missus"  about  the  Bi- 
ble; on  the  other  hand, 
the  young  Negro  min- 
ister, intelligent  and 
bright,  yet  both  striv- 
ing for  the  same  end: 
the  health  of  their 
people. 

Year  after  year,  the 
Negro    death    rate   has 

been  greater  than  that  of  the  whites.  Epidemics  claim  more  lives 
among  the  Negroes  than  among  the  white  population.  In  19 16, 
according  to  the  Negro  Year  Book,  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis among  Negroes  per  one  hundred  thousand  numbered 
312.7;  while  the  average  deaths  among  the  whites  was  only 
110.5. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  450,000  Negroes  sick 
in  the  South  at  all  times,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  this 
sickness  is  approximately  $75,000,000.  The  annual  economic 
loss  to  the  South  from  sickness  and  deaths  among  the  Negroes 
amounts  to  $300,000,000,  of  which  one-half  could  be  saved 
through  proper  health  measures.  This  amount  would  pro- 
vide good  schoolhouses  and  six  months'  schooling  for  every 
child,  white  and  black,  in  the  South. 

These  were  the  reasons  for  carrying  on  the  Negro  Health 
Week:  to  help  the  Negroes  themselves,  and  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  diseases  spreading  from  them  to  the  other  races. 

The  Rev.  F.  Rivers  Barnwell  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Negro  Health  Week,  aided  by  a  number  of  field  workers  of 
the  organization.  Each  day  of  the  week  was  specially  des- 
ignated by  Governor  W.  P.  Hobby,  of  Texas,  who,  in  a 
proclamation  to  all  the  Negroes  of  the  state,  named  them 
as  follows:  Sunday,  Health  Sunday;  Monday,  Personal  Hy- 
giene Day;  Tuesday,  School  Sanitation  Day;  Wednesday, 
"  Swat  the  Fly  "  Day ;  Thursday,  Tuberculosis  Day ;  Fri- 
day, Children's  Health  Day;  and  Saturdav,  General  Clean- 
Up  Day. 

The  work  for  each  of  the  days  was  outlined  by  the  asso- 
ciation, with  health  sermons;  talks  by  doctors,  teachers  and 
nurses  on  personal  hygiene ;  clean-up  of  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  as  well  as  homes  and  the  entire  community;  destroy- 
ing the  breeding  places  of  flies  and  mosquitoes;  stories  and 
songs  for  the  children,  etc.  The  outlines,  with  suggestions 
for  lectures  and  sermons,  were  sent  to  the  Negro  ministers 
of  the  state  for  distribtuion.  In  a  num- 
ber of  places  "  volunteer  health  Leagues  " 
were  organized  and  many  of  these  have 
since  become  permanent. 

The  following  system  was  used  to 
carry  out  the  health  program :  ( 1 )  let- 
ters to  Negro  ministers  and  thousands  of 
others  announcing  the  Negro  Health 
Week;  (2)  letters  containing  facts  and 
statistics  on  Negro  health,  with  a  stuffer 
outlining  the  week;  (3)  a  pamphlet  with 
.  full  plans  for  the  observance  of  each  day 
in  the  week,  the  outline  for  lectures,  a 
health  story,  etc.;  (4)  a  letter  to  all  Ne- 
gro ministers  in  the  state  with  a  health 
sermon  by  the  lecturer  to  Negroes;  (5) 
a  final  letter  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  Health  Week,  urging  its  observa- 
tion. Special  letterheads  and  envelopes 
were  used  for  all  correspondence. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  150  com- 
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munities  over  the  state 
in  scattered  sections,  so 
as  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  Ne- 
gro health  week.  Re- 
ports were  received 
from  59  different  com- 
munities. Only  39  of 
these  reports  were 
complete,  but  this  sum- 
mary showed  that 
health  talks  were  made 
in  208  churches  and 
120  schools,  with  a  to- 
tal observance  of  61,- 
320  Negroes.  This  is 
the  total  from  only  150 
communities,  while  al- 
organized     for    the 


most 
week. 

All  over  the  state  the  little  Negro  children,  who  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  scoured 
themselves,  their  homes  and  their  communities,  in  the  effort 
to  better  their  own  health  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  around 
them.  These  Modern  Health  Crusaders  were  formed  into 
squads  and  went  over  their  city  or  district  and  looked  for 
places  where  disease  thrives.  They  cleaned  up  trash  piles, 
searched  out  leaking  garbage  cans,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
other  good    work. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  done  dur- 
ing the  week;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  Negroes  were  given 
lessons  in  personal  hygiene  and  community  responsibility. 
With  almost  14,500  deaths  among  the  Negroes  of  Texas 
yearly,  and  a  financial  loss  of  $24,800,000  a  year  to  the  state 
because  of  Negro  sickness  and  deaths,  there  continues  to  be  a 
necessity  for  this  health  work  among  the  Negro  race. 

Wilbur  A.  Fischer, 
Dwight  E.  Breed. 

A  Tooth-Growing  Diet 

ESQUIMOS  use  no  sugar  and  do  not  know  the  use  of  a 
tooth-brush  but  they  have  no  cavities  in  their  teeth ;  Italians 
use  very  little  sugar  and  have  very  few  defective  teeth;  while 
the  Americans  use  a  very  large  amount  and  have  many  cavities, 
although  they  are  so  careful  about  cleansing  their  teeth,  ac- 
cording to  a  Bridgeport  Board  of  Health  pamphlet,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Henry  Larned  Keith  Shaw  in  an  article  on  dental  care 
in  Mother  and  Child  for  October.  "  The  sugar  habit,"  as  the 
pamphlet  calls  it,  is  very  harmful  to  both  the  digestion  and  the 
teeth  and  should  be  jealously  guarded  against. 

For  the  two-year  old,  Dr.  Shaw  offers 
an  appetite-producing  sample  menu : 

Breakfast.  Cooked  cereal.  Crisp  toast  or 
stale  bread  and  butter.  Milk  to  drink.  Raw 
apple. 

Dinner.  Split  pea  soup  with  croutons.  Rare 
roast  beef.  Baked  potato.  Spinach.  Stale 
whole  wheat  bread  and  butter.     Rice  pudding. 

Supper.  Cooked  cereal.  Apple  sauce.  Stale 
whole  wheat  bread  and  butter.     Milk  to  drink. 

In  order  to  insure  against  cavities,  be- 
sides the  diet,  Dr.  Shaw  insists  on  a 
careful  cleansing  of  the  teeth  night  and 
morning. 

He  sums  up  by  saying: 

Diseased  teeth  are  preventable  and  there- 
fore unnecessary.  The  principles  of  dental 
prophylaxis  should  be  more  widely  taught 
and  both  parents  and  children  should  realize 
that  proper  diet,  local  cleaning  and  periodic 
dental  supervision  will  eliminate  the  aching 
tooth. 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

By  Katherine  Vassault.     178  pp. 

COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 

By  Charlotte  Rumbold.     155  pp. 

PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  RECREATION 

By  Rowland  Haynes.     198  pp. 

A  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  PROGRAM 

Summary   Volume.      116   pp.      Cleveland    Foundation. 
$0.50  each;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $0.60. 

The  first  three  reports  of  the  recreation  survey  made  by  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  containing  studies  of  recreation  influences, 
have  already  been  reviewed  in  the  Survey.  Four  additional 
reports  present  studies  of  the  agencies  in  the  city.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  material  brought  together,  the  amount  of  gen- 
eral information  which  is  condensed  into  these  small  volumes  and 
the  broad  application  possible  from  many  of  the  conclusions 
make  these  reports  of  interest  to  people  outside  of  Cleveland. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  along  recreational  lines,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  introduction  to  the  report  on  the  Sphere  of  Private 
Agencies,  which  cannot  be  met  by  commercial  recreation,  or  by 
public  recreation  "which  is  limited  by  lack  of  funds  and  difficulty 
of  administration  to  little  more  than  caring  for  the  wholesale, 
absolutely  necessary  needs  of  children  of  school  age,  on  the  play- 
ground and  on  the  street  and  of  the  grown  folks  in  the  parks." 
However  much  the  advocates  of  municipal  recreation  may  take 
issue  with  a  statement  which  so  limits  the  field  of  public  recrea- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  reach  adults — particularly  in  view  of  the 
experiences  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  in  the  use  of  schools 
as  social  centers — no  one  will  challenge  the  statement  that  there 
is  a  very  distinct  and  important  place  for  private  recreation  op- 
erated either  on  a  cooperative  or  philanthropic  basis. 

In  this  report  the  Cleveland  survey  has  shown  very  clearly  the 
contributions  which  are  being  made  to  the  recreational  life  of 
specialized  groups  by  such  agencies  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  churches,  industries,  settlements,  clubs  and 
societies  of  various  kinds  and  by  the  art  museum.  It  points  out 
the  limitations  to  these  private  agencies  and  suggests  how  these 
groups  may  be  made  more  positive  forces  in  the  city's  leisure- 
time  life.  Especially  significant  is  the  discussion  on  industrial 
recreation,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  employe  as  a  citizen 
of  the  community  and  to  the  duty  of  the  employer  in  observing 
the  cooperative  principle  of  control  and  support  of  recreational 
facilities  and  in  cooperating  both  with  the  group  of  his  own 
workers  and  with  the  larger  community  groups  of  which  his 
workers  are  a  part.  One  will  go  far.  to  find  as  telling  a  state- 
ment as  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  Cooperative  Recreation  Among 
the  Foreign-Born,  on  the  contribution  of  the  foreign-born  to 
American  civilization  or  so  sympathetic  a  presentation  of  the 
"  genuine  self-created  pleasures  "  of  the  various  races  represented 
in  a  large  city's  population. 


One  cannot  but  feel  after  reading  the  report  on  Commercial 
Recreation  that  in  the  main  Cleveland  is  unusually  fortunate  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  commercial  recreation  which  the 
survey  wisely  and  frankly  recognizes  as  having  a  large  and  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  sum  of  recreation  agencies.  The  report  does 
not  advocate  a  transfer  of  the  recreation  now  conducted  for 
private  profit  to  governmental  or  philanthropic  management,  but 
believing  that  such  agencies  are  meeting  a  distinct  need,  seeks 
only  to  secure  facts  which  may  be  constructively  used.  Motion 
picture  theaters,  billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys,  dance  halls, 
coffee  houses  and  saloons,  commercial  amusement  parks,  the  base- 
ball club,  lake  excursions  and  burlesque  theaters  are  the  forms 
of  commercial  recreation  chosen  for  study  and  many  interesting 
facts  are  presented  regarding  legal  control,  censorship,  trade 
control  and  other  phases.  There  are  persons  who  may  not  agree 
that  the  enforcement  of  laws  touching  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  motion  picture  theaters  and  some  other  forms  of  com- 
mercial amusement  should  be  a  function  of  the  municipal  recrea- 
tion department;  but  the  recommendation  that  licensing  power 
should  be  more  carefully  safeguarded  and  administered  and  a 
definite  unified  policy  of  licensing  and  inspecting  adopted,  is  one 
to  which  all  public  spirited  citizens  will  heartily  subscribe.  One 
is  impressed  with  the  broad-mindedness  with  which  the  report 


views  the  entire  field  of  commercial  recreation  with  its  many 
problems  and  the  constructiveness  of  its  suggestions  not  only  for 
eliminating  existing  evils  through  repression,  regulation  and  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  but  for  making  of  still  greater  importance 
the  really  good  features  which  commercial  recreation  has  to  offer. 
A  timely  warning  to  other  cities  lies  in  Cleveland's  discovery 
of  the  grave  problems  in  connection  with  billiard  rooms,  coffee 
houses  and  other  forms  of  commercial  amus.ement,  arising  from 
the  elimination  of  the  saloon.  Many  of  these  problems  can  be 
met  only  by  directing  the  spare  time  of  great  numbers  of  men 
to  new  and  more  wholesome  recreation. 


In  Public  Provision  for  Recreation  the  survey  committee  hat 
dealt  specifically  with  the  public  facilities  of  Cleveland  as  repre- 
sented in  the  playgrounds  conducted  by  the  schools  and  by  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Property,  the  school  community 
center,  municipal  bath  house,  public  park  and  the  public  library. 
The  provision  for  adequate  play  space,  the  quality  of  the  play 
leadership  on  school  and  city  playgrounds  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  service  centers  established  during  the  war  are  all  factors 
carefully  studied.  Certain  conclusions  made  are  of  interest  to 
all  communities.  No  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  using  all  the  pity 
space  a  city  has,  of  providing  enough  additional  space  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  the  most  congested  districts  and  of  securing  play 
space  now  for  the  future  before  land  values  soar  too  high.  Never- 
theless, many  cities  are  finding  to  their  sorrow  that  they  have 
neglected  too  long  these  three  fundamental  requirements.  The 
necessity  is  recognized  in  recreation  administration  for  trained 
leadership  of  a  high  type,  for  year-round  playgrounds  for  children, 
for  increased  evening  use  of  playgrounds  for  adults,  for  a  broad 
program  of  community  centers,  some  of  which  at  least  shall  have 
activities  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhoods,  and  for 
a  central  administration  of  all  play  centers,  both  of  school  and 
park  property,  under  a  unified  plan.  Many  will  agree  that 
gardening  might  be  made  a  legitimate  part  of  the  school  program 
and  the  recommendation  that  the  public  baths  shall  be  real  com- 
munity centers  and  the  public  libraries  made  to  function  more 
definitely  for  recreational  purposes  makes  a  wide  appeal. 


In  the  last  volume,  The  Community  Recreation  Program,  we 
have  the  summary  and  interpretation  of  the  six  reports  in  terms 
of  life  and  their  application  to  Cleveland's  problems.  The  study 
of  Delinquency  and  Spare  Time  shows  there  is  a  connection 
between  delinquency  and  the  habitual  uses  of  spare  time  in  three 
out  of  every  four  cases.  Not  "  wayward  "  but  "  wayless  "  are 
most  delinquents  whatever  their  age.  The  man  who  in  youth 
has  developed  or  has  had  developed  for  him  a  rich,  resourceful 
background  of  recreative  life  is  not  going  to  be  led  easily  into 
the  sort  of  spare-time  activity  that  draws  inevitably  to  delinquency. 

The  report  on  School  Work  and  Spare  Time  reveals  a  closer 
relation  between  spare  time  pursuits  and  school  progress  than 
between  either  native  ability  or  economic  status  and  school  prog- 
ress. Spare  time  activities  should  therefore  be  utilized  in  di- 
recting school  work  as  well  as  in  helping  in  the  development  of 
•pare  time  habits  for  adult  life. 

The  importance  of  leadership  outside  the  home,  as  well  as  in, 
is  the  primary  contribution  of  the  volume  on  Wholesome  Citizens  , 
and  Spare  Time.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  wholesome  citizens 
selected  for  study  had  an  active  play  life  in  childhood  largely 
because  of  the  leadership  of  playmates,  of  parents,  children  and 
adults  in  the  home  and  of  teachers,  Sunday  school  leaders  and 
others  outside  the  home. 

In  The  Sphere  of  Private  Agencies,  it  is  convincingly  pointed 
out  that  private  recreation  has  perhaps  its  greatest  value  in  the 
field  of  "  obscure  experimentation "  with  specialized  groups. 
Because  of  its  very  liberty  in  planning  programs,  private  recrea- 
tion has  often  failed  to  perform  a  considerable  part  of  its  leader- 
ship function.  Commercial  recreation  will  always  carry  the 
brunt  of  away-from-home  adult  recreation.  Legal  control,  trade 
control  and  social  control — the  latter  the  most  powerful  of  all — 
must  all  function  to  make  it  a  greater  community  asset. 

In  Public  Provision  for  Recreation  is  emphasized  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  city's  meeting  out  of  public  funds  the  wholesale 
needs  of  its  citizens  which  cannot  be  met  by  individual  direction 
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and  which  can  be  handled  by  the  city  more  economically  from 
the  point  of  view  of  space  and  equipment  than  under  cooperative 
or  commercial  auspices. 

In  the  final  chapter,  entitled  The  Program,  it  is  shown  that, 
while  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  problem  can  never  be  handled  by 
any  agency,  but  must  be  left  to  the  individual  and  the  home,  there 
are  many  millions  of  hours  per  week  to  be  taken  care  of  by  pub- 
lic, private  and  commercial  agencies.  On  this  basis  a  comprehen- 
sive program  is  outlined  for  Cleveland's  future  development,  the 
strength  of  which  will  lie  in  the  successful  coordination  of  all 
agencies  conducting  recreation  and  the  building  up  of  a  promo- 
tion body  closely  affiliated  with  public  agencies  and  with  the 
Welfare  Federation.  Abbie  Condit. 


SELF-HEALTH  AS  A  HABIT 

By  Eustace  Miles.       E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 


341  pp.       Price 


MASSAGE  AND  EXERCISES  COMBINED 

By  Albrecht  Jensen.     Published  by   author,    New  York.     93 

pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.20. 

The  vogue  of  Mr.  Miles  as  a  dietary  expert  dates  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  back.  He  has  written  extensively  on  his  subject; 
and  from  a  list  of  his  writings  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of  his 
work  and  studies  he  has  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  relation  of  other  health  habits  to  diet.  The  present  book 
concerns  itself  with  mental  as  well  as  physical  habits,  and  in  both 
fields  gives  much  practical  advice,  some  of  it  decidedly  original 
and  based,  seemingly  on  long  experience  with  individual  clients. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  spite  of  his  individualistic  appeal,  the 
author  does  not  neglect  the  importance  of  the  social  atmosphere 
and  conditions  which  determine  health.  Still  he  insists  that  most 
popular  writers  on  health  over-emphasize  the  importance  of 
social  hygiene  and  neglect  the  vast  range  of  efforts  toward  better 
health  which  the  individual  can  and  must  make  for  himself. 
Thus,  emphasis  is  laid  on  diet,  exercise,  the  choice  of  hobbies  and 
use  of  leisure  time.  While  experts  will  probably  not  agree  with 
all  that  Mr.  Miles  teaches,  his  advice  is  stimulating  and  helpful. 


Mr.  Jensen  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  medical  massage 
clinics  at  various  New  York  hospitals,  and  in  the  present  book 
endeavors  to  give  a  "  permanent  physical  culture  course  for  men, 
;  women  and  children."  The  originality  of  his  system  consists  of 
a  combination  of  gymnastic  and  Indian  Yogi's  concentration 
exercises  with  scientific  massage  movements,  and  especially  with 
deep  breathing  exercises.  The  importance  of  breathing  exercises 
has  made  enormous  strides  in  recent  years;  and  the  author's 
substitution  of  them  for  the  use  of  heavy  apparatus,  weights  and 
strenuous  exercise  is  endorsed  by  most  specialists;  though  the 
conversion  in  many  cases  is  but  recent. 

Unfortunately,  the  explanatory  chapters  of  this  book  fail  to 
answer  a  frequent  objection  to  excessive  use  of  massage,  as 
liable  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  harmful  dependence  on  it — 
not  dissimilar  in  effect  to  drug  habits.  On  the  value  of  the 
specific  exercises  prescribed  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  comment. 

B.  L. 

ALBANY:   THE   CRISIS   IN   GOVERNMENT 

By  Louis  Waldman.    Boni  &  Liveright.    233  pp.    Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

Mr.  Waldman's  book  is  so  convincingly  written  and  his  argu- 
ment so  forceful  that  the  unbiased  reader  can  but  conclude  that 
the  voters  in  the  districts  concerned,  who  believe  in  the  principle 
\  of  fair  play  and  the  preservation  of  democratic  institutions — no 
matter  how  unsympathetic  they  may  be  with  the  principle  of 
Socialism — welcomed  the  opportunity  given  them  by  the  recent 
election  to  fill  the  seats  from  which  the  Socialist  assemblymen 
were  expelled,  to  go  on  record  against  the  action  of  the  Assembly. 

The  author  (himself  one  of  the  expelled  members)  tells  his 
story  in  a  fair  and  straightforward  manner.  He  gives  a  faith- 
ful account  of  the  four  episodes  of  the  affair — the  suspension, 
the  reaction  of  the  country  at  large  to  the  Assembly's  act,  the 
"  trial,"  and  the  expulsion  which  took  place  nearly  three  minutes 
after  the  suspension  resolution  was  introduced. 

To  anticipate  the  probable  charge,  that,  being  the  product  of 
a  partisan,  his  work  has  little  scientific  worth,  Mr.  Waldman 
in  the  main  lets  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  (editorials 
from  leading  dailies  and  statements  of  prominent  men)  tell  the 
tale.     The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  quoting  verbatim 


whole  pages  of  testimony  and  argument  of  the  opposing  sides, 
and  the  reader  is  thereby  left  free  and  uninfluenced  to  form  his 
own  conclusions.  The  excerpts  are  fairly  selected  from  the  mass 
of  material  available,  and  faithfully  portray  the  viewpoint  of 
both  prosecution  and  defense. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  objective  method  of  pre- 
sentation is  not  consistently  followed  throughout.  As  the  story 
progresses  the  author  occasionally  injects  his  own  opinions,  not 
infrequently  characterizing  his  opponents  in  strong  and  sarcastic 
terms,  while  describing  his  own  supporters  and  adherents  only 
in  the  most  sympathetic  and  glowing  language.  The  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  work  is,  however,  not  biased. 

In  fact  a  careful  analysis  of  the  unvarnished  record  of  the 
expulsion  as  presented  in  this  book  must  lead  the  reader  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Waldman  in  his  conclusions — that  the  verdict  of  guilty 
was  based  on  evidence  which  was  most  inadequate,  that  there 
was  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Socialist  movement, 
that  the  investigating  committee  converted  the  trial  into  one  of 
the  Socialist  Party  in  general  without  proper  authorization,  and 
that  it  unjustly  held  the  accused  men  responsible  for  every  act 
of  the  party  solely  on  the  grounds  of  membership,  while  at  the 
same  time  holding  the  party  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  every 
one  of  its  members,  no  matter  whether  such  acts  had  taken  place 
years  ago,  or  whether  they  had  received  official  approval  or  dis- 
approval at  the  time  of  commitment.  Loula  D.  Lasker. 

LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  CORRECTIVE  EATING 

By  Eugene  Christian.     Corrective  Eating  Society,  Inc.,  New 

York.     24   pamphlets   in  case.     Price  $3.50;   by   mail   of  the 

Survey  $3.70. 

At  the  beginning  of  Lesson  XXL,  Mr.  Christian  says:  "The 
limited  knowledge  possessed  by  people  in  general  of  the  diseases 
caused  by  wrong  eating  makes  them  accept  very  readily  almost 
anything  told  them  regarding  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs."  Apparently  he  also  feels  that  they  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  whatever  is  told  them  with  reference  to  cor- 
rective eating  whether  or  not  it  fits  in  with  what  are  ordinarily 
accepted  as  desirable  dietary  standards  well  proven  by  race 
experience. 

Certain  of  Mr.  Christian's  recommendations  are  good,  such 
as  his  emphasis  upon  the  generous  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  importance  of  accurate  knowledge  concerning  food  func- 
tions and  desirable  food  combinations.  Much  of  the  material  in 
the  pamphlets,  however,  seems  based  on  personal  opinion  of 
rather  narrow  type,  and  might  cause  considerable  difficulty  if 
followed  implicitly  without  skilled  supervision.  It  is  doubtful, 
for  instance,  if  appendicitis  can  always  be  cured  by  a  diet  of 
"  grapes,  skins  and  all,  wheatbran,  and  other  coarse  foods." 

About  twenty  pages  of  fairly  large  print  would  scarcely  seem 
sufficient  to  make  possible  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  causes, 
results  and  dietetic  remedy  for  superacidity,  fermentation,  gas- 
tric catarrh  and  ulcer,  intestinal  gas  and  auto-intoxication. 
Throughout  the  pamphlets  are  extravagant  claims  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  diet,  such  as  the  claim  that  faulty  diet 
is  the  main  cause  of  suicide  and  that  "  the  character  of  the  diet 
wields  quite  as  much  influence  over  the  morals  and  the  mind  as 
heredity  and  education." 

The  pamphlets  contain  a  number  of  sample  menus,  some  of 
which  are  very  good  and  some  of  which  would  probably  be  en- 
joyed only  by  people  with  a  taste  for  the  unusual,  such  as  a 
desire  for  a  breakfast  dish  of  omelet  rolled  in  whipped  cream  and 
sprinkled  with  nuts.  The  subject  matter  in  the  lessons  is  well 
organized  and  indexed  and  its  presentation  in  separate  pamphlets 
should  add  to  its  usefulness.  Many  of  the  suggestions  will 
doubtless  prove  helpful  to  the  person  with  a  good  foundation  of 
nutrition  training,  but  it  would  seem  questionable  if  the  lessons 
fulfill  their  apparent  aim  of  providing  any  person  with  all 
necessary  information  concerning  corrective  eating. 

Emma  A.  Winslow. 

DRAMATIC  DANCES  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN 

By  Mary  Severance  Shafter.  Music  by  Eva  O'Brien.  A-  S. 
Barnes  Co.  63  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
Teachers  of  folk  dancing  and  leaders  of  girls'  clubs  have  often 
felt  obliged  in  the  past  considerably  to  abridge  and  modify  the 
folk  dance  arrangements  in  books  aiming  at  accuracy  of  presen- 
tation rather  than  usefulness  in  classes  that  only  meet  once  a 
weeL  The  present  book  is  especially  designed  for  younger  chil- 
dren who  lose  interest  when  the  same  evolutions  are  practised 
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too  long.  The  dramatic  element  also  has  been  strengthened.  Sev- 
eral of  these  dances,  we  are  told,  are  based  on  suggestions  made 
by  children;  others  more  obviously  are  based  on  traditional  folk 
dances.    A  very  useful  addition  to  the  recreational  library. 

B.  L. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

By  Charles  Homer  Haskins  and  Robert  Howard  Lord. 
Harvard  University  Press.  307  pp.  and  6  maps.  Price 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

This  collection  of  lectures  delivered  by  two  of  President 
Wilson's  experts  at  the  Lowell  Institute  last  January  con- 
cerns itself  almost  exclusively  with  territorial  questions  in 
Europe  which  came  before  the  Versailles  conference.  This  work 
of  territorial  adjustment,  which  the  authors  consider  the  "  most 
reasonable  "  and  the  publishers  the  "  most  permanent  "  accom- 
plishment of  the  conference,  may  yet  prove  the  undoing  of  the 
whole  structure  of  international  agreement  built  upon  its  basis. 
It  was,  as  the  authors  show,  carried  through  by  a  process  of 
simplification  of  objectives  which  ruled  out  many  considerations 
which  might  have  helped  to  create  frontiers  that  will  be  re- 
spected by  the  peoples  concerned  for  generations  to  come.  Al- 
ready there  are  -ndications  that  a  more  searching  inquiry  into 
economic  as  well  as  ethnic  and  historical  factors  might  have 
given  more  lasting  results  (especially  in  Eastern  Europe). 

The  authors'  summary  of  the  principles  on  which  the  settle- 
ment of  these  territorial  controversies  was  sought  throws  further 
light  on  the  methods  employed.  Their  separate  treatment  of  the 
findings  of  the  American  commission  as  regards  Belgium  and 
Denmark,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Rhine  and  the  Saar,  Poland, 
Austria,  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  clear  and  concise.  The  book  is  to  be  welcomed 
warmly  just  because  the  Peace  Conference  did  not  accomplish 
(whether  it  could  have  done  so  we  need  not  here  discuss)  the  enor- 
mous task  it  set  itself,  and  Americans  will  be  forced  again  and 
again  to  take  a  stand  on  new  disputes  arising  from  the  settle- 
ments made.  B.  L. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BUDGET  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
By  Luther  H.  Gulick.  Macmillan  Co.  243  pp.  Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

The  author  has  prepared  an  interesting  and  well  written 
history  of  the  steps  taken  by  Massachusetts  toward  a  sound 
budget  procedure,  from  the  early  colonial  days,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  civil  war  period ;  the  pre-constitutional  efforts 
of  1918,  and  finally  the  results  of  the  constitutional  measure 
under  Governor  Coolidge.  The  illustrative  excerpts  from  poli- 
tical speeches  and  journals  add  decided  readability  to  what 
might  be  otherwise  tedious  history. 

Yet,  as  Dr.  Beard  states  in  his  prefatory  note,  the  actual 
purpose  has  not  been  the  writing  of  history  but  to  present  an 
account  of  actual  appropriation  practices  prevailing  under  an 
important  piece  of  budget  legislation.  As  such  the  later  chapters 
are  of  large  importance  as  throwing  light  on  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  state  budget  methods.  These  chapters  put  into  distinct 
relief  what  has  happened  in  one  state  under  several  plans — the 
hodgepodge  committee  process,  the  single  legislative  committee, 
and  preparation  by  the  executive. 

It  is  an  expensive  process  for  securing  information,  but 
doubtless,  when  the  actual  budget  practices  of  some  of  the  other 
important  states  have  been  disclosed  in  equal  detail,  there  will 
be  afforded  a  practical  basis  for  formulating  sound  budget  legis- 
lation for  the  rest.  Mr.  Gulick  has  done  his  share  of  this  task 
in  a  very  acceptable  fashion.  Lent  D.  Upson. 

Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

By  Everett  Kimball.  Ginn  &  Co.  329  pp.  Price  $3.60; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.85. 

Professor  Kimball  in  this  book  shows  the  historical  origins  and 
the  development  of  our  national  political  institutions.  He  goes 
a  little  further  than  some  writers  on  this  subject  by  giving  many 
vivid  pictures  taken  from  actual  life  of  the  real  inner  workings  of 
the  government.  Consequently  this  book  is  not  as  technical  as 
many  texts  on  political  science.  Professor  Kimball  comes  right 
down  to  earth  with  illustrations  that  even  a  layman  without  any 
training  in  political  science  can  understand.  He  gives  names, 
dates,  and  places,  with  examples,  with  the  effect  of  principles. 


personalities,  and  patronage.  For  instance,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
organization  of  Congress,  in  speaking  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
the  customary  requirement  that  a  Congressman  be  a  resident 
of  the  district  he  represents,  he  says: 

A  defeated   candidate  cannot   seek   another   constituency.     He 
must  therefore  satisfy  the  local  organization  and  local  appetite 
for  governmental  favors  in  order  to  retain  his  seat.     Conversely, 
the   House   of   Representatives   may  be   deprived   of   a   valuable 
leader  because  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  electorate  in  some  particular 
district.     Thus  Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Judiciary,   was   barely   elected    in    1906    and    decided 
not  to  be  a  candidate  in  1908 ;  and  William  McKinley,  through 
certain  changes  made  in  his  district  by  his  opponents,  was  not 
returned  to  meet  the  attack  upon  the  tariff  which  bore  his  name. 
Another  telling  illustration  clears  up  the  evils  of  our  voting 
system  by  showing  the  vote  for  Congressmen  in  Massachusetts 
in  1912.     Professor  Kimball  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  its  interpretation 
by   the   Supreme   Court,    until    altered,    authoritative.     He    em- 
phasizes the  important  fact  that  in   all  phases  of  our  national 
life  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  govern- 
ment of  law.    This  book  has  double  value  because  it  is  a  source 
book  as  well  as  a  text  book.  John  Edward  Oster. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

JESUS'  PRINCIPLES  OF  LIVING 

By  Charles   Foster   Kent   and  Jeremiah  W.   Jenks.     Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.     149  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1-35. 

When  a  teacher  of  biblical  literature  and  a  teacher  of  public 
administration  and  politics  collaborate  on  a  book  of  Christian 
ethics,  one  may  expect  interesting  results.  That  expectation  is 
fulfilled  by  this  little  book,  and  especially  those  chapters  of  it 
which  deal  with  Christianity  applied  to  social  responsibility. 
"The  value  and  use  of  wealth,"  for  instance,  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  coordination  of  the  viewpoints  of  Christian  minister  and 
student  of  society  is  helpful  in  these  days  of  rapidly  accruing  new 
fortunes.  The  problem  of  a  "  fair  "  division  of  surplus  between 
employer  and  employed  is,  the  authors  rightly  claim,  insoluble 
on  moral  grounds;  but  as  to  the  uses  of  profits  they  are  able  to 
lay  down  quite  definite  rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
scientious. 

The  treatment  of  the  separate  claims  of  family  and  community 
is,  on  the  whole,  sound  but  not  original,  and  adds  little  to  the 
understanding  of  personal  duty  under  the  complex  conditions 
which  now  often  obtain.  In  the  same  way,  other  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  treated  in  many  cases  without  sufficient  recognition 
of  such  real  conflicts  of  responsibility  as  are  involved  in  modern 
social  relationships.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  thoroughly 
wholesome  in  essentials  and  promotes  thought  in  the  reader. 

B.  L. 

A.  RED  CROSS  CHAPTER  AT  WORK 

By  Marie  Cecile  and  Anselm  Chomel:  Indianapolis  Chapter 

of  the  A.  R.  C.     374  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $2.00;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

This  volume  is  compiled  by  Marie  Chomel  and  her  brother, 
Anselm  Chomel,  from  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of  its  various  depart- 
ments, to  preserve  the  history  of  its  activities  during  the  great 
war. 

The  record  is  both  interesting  and  illuminating,  being  not  a 
mere  compilation  of  dry  statistics,  but  a  study  of  the  soul  and 
spirit  which  animated  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  chapter.  The  reader  is  surprised  not  so  much  by 
the  discovery  of  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  collected  by  and 
contributed  to  the  chapter,  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  variety 
and  scope  of  its  activities  and  of  the  number  of  persons  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  engaged  in  its  work.  Every  activity  is 
described  in  detail,  the  list  being  too  long  to  be  here  enumerated. 

Not  only  in  the  text  is  reference  freely  made  to  those  who 
served,  both  in  prominent  position  and  in  the  most  humble 
capacities,  but  in  the  appendices  a  complete  list  is  given  of  the 
members  awarded  certificates  for  service,  of  the  workers  in  the 
Red  Cross  Shop,  as  well  as  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
various  committees.  By  these  men  and  women  directly  affiliated 
with  the  Indianapolis  organization  the  volume  will  be  preserved 
as  a  testimonial  to  be  handed  down  with  pardonable  pride  to  the 
succeeding  generations,  bearing  witness  to  the  contribution  which 
each  made  toward  the  success  achieved  by  the  chapter  as  a 
whole,  Florina  Lasker, 
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CONFERENCES 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion held  recently  in  San  Francisco,  was  especially  opportune 
because  of  the  present  agitation  in  California  to  abrogate  the 
compulsory  vaccination  law,  a  movement  which  threatens  to  set 
back  the  progress  of  public  health  in  California. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  the  president,  dwelt  on  the  need  for  co- 
ordination of  all  official  and  non-official  public  health  agencies, 
there  now  being  thirty-three  federal  bureaus  of  public  health  and 
189  non-official  national  health  agencies.  This  multiplicity  of 
health  agencies  leads  to  wastefulness  of  resources,  overlapping  of 
functions  and  confusion. 

Dr.  Rankin  mentioned  the  movement  for  coordination  which 
has  crystallized  itself  during  the  last  year  in  legislative  bills, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  passed.  The  legislation  aims  to  in- 
stitute a  congressional  survey  of  all  existing  health  agencies  in 
the  country  and  bring  all  of  them  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Health  Department  with  a  secretary  of  health  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  also  planned  to  make  the  Red  Cross  an  official 
federal  organ  rather  than  a  non-official  philanthropic  one. 

The  view  points  of  the  official  agency  and  that  of  the  non- 
official  agency  were  discussed  in  two  papers  by  Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son of  New  York  city,  and  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  secretary  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Dr.  Emerson  divided 
the  functions  of  health  organizations  into  six  groups:  inspection 
and  control,  diagnosis  records,  education,  research,  treatment, 
and  contact.  He.  claimed  that  the  objective  of  the  official  and 
non-official  agencies  is  the  same.  But  the  advantages  of  the 
official  agencies  over  those  of  the  non-official  are  very  great 
especially  in  the  manner  of  inspection  and  control  in  public  health, 
diagnosis  records,  in  research  and  study,  and  in  treatment  of 
certain  specific  diseases.  He  likewise  showed  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  public  and  official  health  organizations  in  health 
propaganda,  and  in  encouraging  cooperation  of  various  health 
promoting  bodies  in  the  community.  Dr.  Emerson  conceded  the 
value  of  the  non-official  agency  in  the  field  of  education,  and  in 
promoting  progressive  health  legislation.  He  stated,  however, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  future  of  public  health  progress  in  this 
country  will  depend  on  the  development  of  a  federal  official  agency 
leading  and  coordinating  all  other  work  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Hatfield,  on  the  other  hand,  although  his  points  of  dis- 
agreement with  Dr.  Emerson  were  few,  claimed  that  the  non- 
official  agency  assists  and  supplements  instead  of  supplanting  the 
official  agency.  He  also  spoke  of  the  inadequacy  of  many  of  the 
present  official  agencies,  with  their  uncertain  appropriation  and, 
at  times,  inefficient  leadership  as  well  as  frequent  political  per- 
sonnel changes. 

The  health  center,  its  present  status,  its  relation  to  other 
agencies,  its  value  in  the  urban  communities,  was  intensely  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  of  New  York  city,  emphasized  the  need 
for  preventive  medicine  and  for  medical  service  along  social  lines. 
He  claimed  that  socialization  of  medicine  means  likewise  its 
democratization. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Brown,  associate  director,  department  of  health, 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Dr.  Philip  S.  Piatt,  director  New 
Haven,  (Conn.)  health  center,  also  presented  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Piatt  in  his  paper,  Is  the  Health  Center  a  Health 
Center  or  a  Disease  Center?  brought  out  a  new  point  in  his  claim 
that  a  health  center  should  not  have  any  curative  purpose  but 
concentrate  its  efforts  upon  preventive  activities. 

Dr.  George  M.  Price  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control, 
made  a  plea  for  an  industrial  basis  for  the  health  center  on  the 
ground  that  the  ties  of  the  shop,  factory,  industry  and  labor  or- 
ganizations are  much  more  potent,  especially  in  urban  and  indus- 
trial communities,  than  the  local  ties  upon  which  health  centers 
are  usually  based. 

One  hundred  thousand  babies  under  one  month  old  die  each 
year  in  the  United  States;  another  100,000  babies  are  still-born; 
this  makes  a  total  of  200,000  infants  that  are  lost  to  the  country 
each  year  largely  because  of  the  poor  physical  condition  of 
mothers  during  pregnancy  or  the  poor  obstetrical  service  they 
receive,  said  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company.  The  control  of  this  waste  of  life 
is  the  chief  public  health  problem  of  the  present  day,  according 
to  Dr.  Dublin;  almost  every  other  health  problem  has  been  at- 
tacked with  good  results  but  this  one  of  early  infant  mortality  is 


still  unsolved.  Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  because  the 
right  methods  of  conserving  lives  have  not  been  tried.  Dr. 
Dublin  insisted  that  this  heavy  loss  every  year  is  largely  preven- 
table; that  it  is  necessary  only  to  establish  in  each  town  a  ma- 
ternity clinic  where  mothers  can  receive  instruction  in  the  hygiene 
pertaining  to  pregnancy.  Pre-natal  care  when  properly  carried 
out  results  in  a  reduction  of  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  of 
mothers  from  confinement  and  of  babies  during  the  first  month 
of  life.  This,  he  explained,  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Ma- 
ternity Center  Association  of  New  York  city,  which  is  working 
out  a  demonstration  in  the  proper  methods  of  caring  for  expec- 
tant mothers.  Its  excellent  results  show  that  its  work  is  feasible 
in  every  community  of  the  United  States.  Just  as  milk  stations 
were  established  during  the  last  twenty  years  for  the  saving  of 
older  babies,  so  these  maternity  centers  must  be  organized  for 
the  saving  of  the  babies  in  the  more  dangerous  first  month  of 
life  and  to  insure  their  being  born  alive. 


GEORGE  W.  NASMYTH 


DR.  GEORGE  W.  NASMYTH,  who  died  recently  in  Geneva, 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  workers  for  social  and  inter- 
national betterment.  Hardly  was  he  out  of  college  when  he 
became  interested  in  the  promotion  of  international  good-will. 
As  a  student  in  the  German  universities  he  undertook  the  forma- 
tion of  student  groups  to  study  the  whole  subject  of  better  inter- 
national relationships.  This  experiment  was  so  successful  that 
for  several  years  he  devoted  his  time  to  visiting  the  student 
centers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  coming  home  to  America,  or- 
ganized in  this  country  the  chain  of  clubs  in  the  various  universi- 
ties, where  students  from  every  nation  might  come  together,  not 
only  for  mutual  acquaintance  but  for  the  free  and  frank  discus- 
sion of  the  things  that  made  for  war  and  peace. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  work  was  a  series  of  annual  conferences 
held  at  various  university  centers,  which  brought  together  several 
hundred  students  who  had  the  modern  vision  of  an  organized 
world  and  of  a  community  life  which  could  rise  above  nationality. 
Many  of  the  present  workers  for  international  good-will  got 
their  first  impulse  in  these  meetings. 

After  a  while  Dr.  Nasmyth  became  connected  with  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  of  Boston  and  devoted  himself  to  lecturing, 
especially  in  universities,  and  to  writing  literature  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  international  peace.  His  book,  Social  Progress 
and  the  Darwinian  Theory:  A  Study  of  Force  as  a  Factor  in 
Human  Relations,  was  recognized  as  a  contribution  to  the  science 
of  international  politics. 

In  1919,  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Nasmyth  as 
its  international  organizer.  In  this  work  he  spent  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  He  met  with  remarkable  success  and  has  begun  a 
work  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  establishment  of  the  new  international  order.  He  visited 
practically  every  country  of  Europe,  spending  several  weeks  in 
each  country,  and  established  national  councils  made  up  of  the 
officers  and  leaders  of  the  various  denominations,  each  of  these 
councils  being  the  division  of  the  international  organization  of 
the  World  Alliance. 

Dr.  Nasmyth's  last  and  crowning  work  was  to  bring  together 
all  of  these  councils  at  St.  Beattenberg,  near  Interlaken,  for  a 
four  days'  conference.  It  was  a  great  success  and  included 
delegates  from  the  Greek  Church  who  met  with  delegates  of 
the  Western  Church  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Taken 
altogether  it  was  probably  as  fine  a  group  of  men  as  has  assembled 
since  the  war. 

Dr.  Nasmyth  was  also  intensely  interested  in  social  and  economic 
problems,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Continent  last  year  spent  some 
time  in  England  holding  conferences  with  Mr.  Smillie,  Mr.  Lans- 
bury,  and  other  prominent  leaders  of  the  labor  movement.  He 
also  came  in  contact  in  every  country  which  he  visited  with  the 
leaders,  not  only  of  the  labor  movement  but  also  of  the  various 
new  political  parties.  He  had  cherished  the  idea  of  getting  into 
Russia  this  coming  winter  that  he  might  make  a  first-hand  study 
of  the  workings  of  Sovietism  in  that  country. 

A  man  of  a  gentle,  childlike  nature,  Dr.  Nasmyth  was  loved 
wherever  he  went.  He  died  in  Geneva  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
body  was  brought  to  this  country  last  week.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Sage  Chapel,  Cornell  University. 

Frederick  Lynch. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  DISTRICT  PRISON 

To  THE  Editor:  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  a  regu- 
lar and  interested  reader  of  the  Survey;  I  have  considered  it  one 
of  my  most  authentic  sources  of  information  and  have  been 
most  heartily  in  accord  with  its  policy.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most astonishment,  therefore,  and  chagrin,  that  I  read  in  the 
issue  before  the  last  (August  16)  your  report  of  the  admirable 
( ?)  prison  conditions  existing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  was  astonished  and  chagrined  because  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  the  Survey  would  permit  an  article  to  go  through 
upon  such  a  flimsy  and  superficial  investigation.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  I  have  thorough  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  so  I  know  that  only  the  most  superficial — or  prejudiced — 
investigation  could  have  admitted  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 
that  article. 

In  January  1919,  only  last  year,  I  gained  my  personal  ex- 
perience on  this  question  through  a  sentence  served  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Jail,  then  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Zinkham — and  of  Commissioner  Brownlow,  of  course.  I  was 
one  of  the  later  suffrage  prisoners  and  because  of  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  a  somewhat  brighter  side  of  jail  life  than  did 
other  unfortunate  inmates.  The  investigations  and  exposures  of 
the  early  suffragists  who  were  held  in  government  prisons  in 
1917  and  1918  were  responsible  for  a  sort  of  hasty  and  frenzied 
"  whitewashing "  prior  to  the  unexpected  advent  of  more  suf- 
frage victims  a  year  later.  That  meant  a  superficial  washing  out 
of  the  particular  cells  assigned  to  us,  nothing  else.  A  little  paint 
or  whitewash  or  water  may  be  very  effective  sometimes,  but  it  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  cover  up  the  vileness  of  many  years  of  such 
prison  conditions — especially  when  applied  only  in  spots. 

I  know  absolutely  that  no  jail  can  be  said  to  be  managed  after 
a  modern  and  scientific  and  humane  system  when  its  inmates  are 
subjected  to  the  sort  of  rotten  insanitition  that  I  saw  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  bath  room  of  the  women's  ward  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail;  subjected  to  foul  odors,  almost 
total  lack  of  fresh  air  and  infection  from  loathsome  disease  in 
their  every-day  living  quarters;  fed  regularly  on  the  vile  sort  of 
food  that  was  offered  us,  a  few  months  of  which  had  turned  the 
white  girl  prisoners  there  into  emaciated,  alabaster-faced  crea- 
tures, listless  and  energyless.  I  know  that  no  system  which 
herds  a  hundred  or  more  prisoners,  white  and  black,  well  and  in- 
fectiously diseased,  hardened  criminals  and  young  girls  only  under 
suspicion  and  yet  awaiting  trial,  in  the  same  restricted,  common 
ward,  can  be  called  scientific  or  humane  or  even  decent.  And 
yet  prisons  run  after  this  fashion  are  pointed  to  in  the  article 
printed  in  the  Survey  as  models  for  the  country  and  for  the 
world. 

This  of  course  is  the  sanitary  aspect  only.  As  to  brutality, 
both  gross  and  petty,  as  to  poor  and  inefficient  management,  as 
to  totally  neglectful  and  incompetent  medical  attention,  any  one 
conversant  with  inside  conditions  could  say  much.  The  ex- 
posures made  by  the  National  Woman's  Party  of  general  con- 
ditions in  the  District  prisons  which  housed  its  members  arrested 
for  picketing  the  White  House  are  available  to  any  honest  in- 
vestigator and  give  facts  in  full  detail.  Moreover,  no  person 
interested  in  investigating  prison  conditions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia could  be  ignorant  that  such  exposures  had  been  made 
and  would  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  sum  of  available 
information  on  the  subject.  Whether  their  nature  was  known 
or  not  beforehand,  they  could  have  been  reviewed.  In  your  ar- 
ticle, purporting  to  be  a  fair  investigation  of  prison  conditions 
there,  such  exposures  were  totally  ignored.  This  to  me  was  a 
most  amazing  thing — that  anyone  should  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  they  had  secured  a  fair  aspect  of  such  conditions  by 
taking  one  point  of  view  only — that  of  the  commissioners  in 
charge  of  the  prisons — and  ignoring  the  testimony  of  actual 
inmates. 

It  was  because  of  this, — that  a  journal  with  your  reputation 
for  authenticity  and  fairness  should  sponsor  so  ill-advised  an 
article,  an  article  which  so  many  individuals  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  know  is  untrue,  as  I  have, — that  I  have  been  moved 
to  write  to  you  and  protest.  To  women  who  feel  that  the  next 
most  important  step  to  be  taken  is  the  cleaning  up  of  our  prisons 
and  who  are  now  ready  to  give  their  energies  to  that  movement, 
such  an  article  can  appear  as  nothing  short  of  a  calamity.  It  gives 
the  general  impression  that  conditions  need  no  changing,  no  bet- 
tering, and  makes  initial  efforts  in  that  direction  infinitely  more 


difficult.    This  is  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  whole  matter  and 
one  that  I  trust  will  appeal  to  you,  whose  sole  aim  as  a  magazine 
is  the  promotion  of  better  social  conditions. 
Great  Notch,  N.  J.  Elizabeth  Green  Kalb. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  looking 
to  the  Survey  for  a  judicial  and  truthful  account  of  social  condi- 
tions that  the  article  on  the  prison  system  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  your  mid-August  number  was  greeted  with  no  small 
interest.  For  many  this  interest  has  been  converted  into  sur- 
prise. 

The  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  might  prove  most  convincing,  had  we  not  had  first-hand 
information  about  the  prisons  here.  The  suffragist  pickets  have 
given  to  some  of  us  an  account  of  the  prison  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict that  is  not  as  flattering  as  that  of  the  committee  with  its 
impressive  charts  and  graphs.  The  story  of  their  experience  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  imprisonments  from  July,  191 7,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  has  given  women  all  over  this  country  a  good  deal 
to  think  about  concerning  the  human  and  decent  side  of  the  prison 
system  of  the  District.  The  protests  raised  by  the  suffragists 
against  the  conditions  they  found  here  were  published  widely. 
Were  these  protests  without  cause?  If  they  were  not,  the  usual 
accuracy  of  the  Survey  is  called  into  question  in  the  publication 
of  an  article  which  so  highly  commends  a  prison  system  that  was 
attacked  by  over  200  intelligent  women  who  went  into  the  jails 
without  any  bias  against  the  management. 

It  was  not  my  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  prisoners,  but  members 
of  my  family  are  among  those  who  suffered  imprisonment,  and  to- 
day are  suffering  physical  ills  as  the  result  of  a  few  days  in  the 
district  prisons. 

No  prison  system  can  be  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  if  the  pris- 
oners suffer  in  health  as  the  result  of  a  few  days  in  prison.  The 
kitchens,  the  toilets,  the  plumbing  arrangements  are  as  important 
a  part  of  the  system  as  the  farm,  the  shops,  the  docks  and  ship- 
yards. Until  this  domestic  side  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  receives  attention,  I  trust  the  day  is  far 
distant  when  our  prison  system  can  be  exhibited  as  a  model  for 
the  States  and  foreign  countries.  Emma  Wold. 

Washington. 


I 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  militant  suf- 
fragettes did  not  read  the  official  report  of  the  Penal  System  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  before  commenting  upon  my  article  in 
the  August  15  issue  of  the  Survey.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also 
that  the  Survey's  rough  paper  does  not  carry  half-tones  so  that 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  reproduce  from  the  report  photo- 
graphs contrasting  former  workhouse  conditions  with  the  new 
Occoquan.  These  would  have  answered  effectively  the  statement 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  District  penal  system. 
Perhaps  the  representatives  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  will 
regret  that  their  refusal  to  cooperate  in  an  unprejudiced  investi- 
gation of  Occoquan  at  the  time  the  White  House  pickets  were 
confined  there  caused  the  postponement  for  more  than  a  year  of 
the  survey  finally  made  by  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor. 

During  this  period  we  have  been  in  touch  with  the  prison  af- 
fairs in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  imperfections  have  been 
frequently  aired.  When  we  were  asked  to  make  constructive 
recommendations  we  naturally  dealt  with  present  and  future  con- 
ditions. Fundamentals  were  stressed  in  the  report  and  personal- 
ities were  omitted.  The  formal  report  is  intended  primarily  for 
the  information  of  Congress  in  important  matters  requiring  legis- 
lative action.  Details  of  administration,  such  as  toilet  and  plumb- 
ing arrangements,  food  and  discipline,  have  been  taken  up  with 
the  administrative  officials,  who  have  been  changed  since  the  time 
of  the  suffragettes'  imprisonment. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  are,  as  one  of  the  writers 
says,  "  women  who  feel  that  the  next  most  important  step  to  be 
taken  is  the  cleaning  up  of  our  prisons."  It  is  only  fair  to  advise 
them,  however,  that  in  attacking  the  problem  of  Occoquan  they 
face  the  problem  of  the  misdemeanants  confined  in  2,500  county 
jails  in  the  United  States.  County  jails  have  been  "  cleaned  up  " 
spasmodically  during  the  last  hundred  years  but  without  much 
improvement.  Fundamental  changes  in  the  entire  system  are  de- 
manded. The  District  of  Columbia  workhouse  at  Occoquan 
shows  notable  progress.  It  is  time  for  everybody  to  cooperate  in 
bringing  the  county  jails,  in  the  country  at  least,  to  the  level 
which  Occoquan  has  attained.  Oliver  Hoyem. 

Executive  Secretary,  Washington  Bureau,  National  Committee 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor. 


le 


Harding  and  Coolidge 


stand  for 


Good  wages  for  good  work. 

Fair  profit  and  full  encourage- 
ment for  business  enterprise. 

Restoration  of  the  nation's  credit, 
now  disgraced  by  the  low  value 
of  Government  bonds. 

Good  pay  and  full  protection  for 
American  workmen. 

No  foreign  flag  and  no  foreign 
council  sharing  power  in  the 
United  States. 


They  will  concern  themselves  with  im- 
mediate problems — not  fancy  theories. 
They  are  of  the  people  and  for  the  peo' 
pie — old-time  Americans  who  place 
their  faith  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

When  you  send  them  to  Washington, 
there  they  will  work  for  you.  They  will 
protect  you  and  yours  from  foreign 
entanglements. 


n 


Good  times*9  will  come  with  a  change. 


Let's  be  done  with  wiggle  and  wobble 


Republican  National  Committee 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


rHE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    I 

.  professional  organization  of  tour  thousand 
members.  Following  Ite  war  work  It  le  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  if  tbt 
•  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  wblcb 
it  le  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  tbt 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plana  to  promote  libraries  for  the  slxt? 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  belp  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  tradlttons 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL,  WORKERS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Ml*.- 
Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION — El  wood  Street,  Secretary. 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnisher 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  information 
among  its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community   organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOIl 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  1X1 
E.  21rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  oot 
day's  rast  in  seven,  efficient  law  enforcement 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedra; 
8l  ,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs 
ing;  Infant  welfar*  consultations;  care  of  cbll- 
lre:i  ol  ;re-acbool  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  Agency  for 
•rganlzlng  and  strengthening  Chambers  ol 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  anO 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Sec'y,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home, 
schools,  institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
Sec'y;  1417  Locust  St.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  SI. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 10S  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  disease*, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re 
quest.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y: 
it  W.  46tb  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatmeat  and  prevention.  Publications  fre» 
en  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $6. 
CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE— President  J.  Howard  Falk  ;  General 
Secretary,  F.  N.  Stapleford,  189  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Next  meeting,  Montreal,  September, 
1921.  Annual  fee  $1.00.  A  yearly  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  Com- 
mittees on  Health,  The  Family,  Immigration. 
Housing,  Industrial  Relations,  Recreation. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER 
ICA — 16R  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L 
Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean. 
Director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools; 
to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
Bealtb  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; r«>  advise  in  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
■sIds  In  organizing  the  work.  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
•i  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee.  pres.:  H.  S. 
Braucher.    sec'y. 


CLGEN1C8  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mien 
bancellor  Davlo.  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H 
Mellogg  secy,  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y 
4  public  service  for  knowledge  about  bumsc 
nberltances.  neredltary  Inventory  and  eugenic 
Dossi bllif.es.       Literature    free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCBES  Ot 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  11 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  3 
Macfarland.  gen'l  sec'y:  105  E.  22nd  St..  N«« 
York 

Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    Serv 
ice;      Rev.     Worth     M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'* 
Rev.     F.     Ernest     Johnson,     research     secy. 
Miss   Inez   Cavert,    ass't   research    sec'y 
Commission      on      International      Justice      inn 

Goodwill;    Rov.    Henry    a.    Atkinson,    sec'y 
Commission     on     Church     and     Country      L1I* . 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S     Brunner.    exec,    secy . 
Rev.   C.    O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission     on     Relations     wltb     France    ano 
Belgium,    uniting    American    religious    agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.       Chairman,    Rev.     Arthur    J      Browi. 
105  East   22nd   Street.  New  York. 
HAMPTON     INSTITUTE! — J.     E.     Gregg,    prlnci 
pal;    G.     P.     Pbenix,     vice-pres. ;     F.     H.     Rogers, 
treas. ;     W     H.     Scovllle,     sec'y;     Hampton,     Va 
Trains     Indian     and    Negro     youth        Neither     » 
State     nor     a     Government     pcbool        Free     lllus- 
■rated    literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  14* 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn 
ehm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe 
guarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN— John  Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  employment  bureau; 
makes  artificial  limbs  and  appliances;  publishes 
literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other 
social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man 
"  back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $3,  $5,  and 
$25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review  " 
Special    rates   for    students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to 
colored  Americans  the  common  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Furnishes  in  formation  regard- 
ing race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership 
90.000    with    314    branches.      Membership,    $1   up- 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS 
AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush 
Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  26 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social 
agencies  working  to  guide  and  protect  travelers, 
especially  women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  bouses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  106  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  35  Stat6  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs 
slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
LNC. — Cbas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors.  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V,  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "  Mental  Hygiene  " :  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  111  East  22nd 
St..  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.     Includes  New  York  8tate  Committee 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boa- 
ton  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  *nd  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation  tot  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work:  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  nelghber- 
hood    lire 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Allen  T  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker  gen.  sec  y,  116  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency >r  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
uuai  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  11.  48tk 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and     Correction — Mrs      Martha     V. 

Falconer.    Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard    Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institution* —  R    F.   Beasley, 

Raleigh 
The    Family — Frances    Taussig,    New    York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba   P.    Breckinridge,   Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.     Braucher, 

New    Voik. 
Mental    Hygiene— Dr.    Thomas    W.    Salmon,    New 

York. 
Organization    of   Social    Forces— Otto    W.    Davie, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  110  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  an* 
educational  work  in  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  tl 
a    year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  CrandalL 
R.  N  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  publle 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EX CHANGS 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  110  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 181  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield. 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  I. .formation  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly    Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  117 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negre 
■~  o  c  1  &  1    workers 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation  Information  given  Offi- 
cial organ  "  Life  and  Labor  " 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H  S  Braucher,  sec'y;  1 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  to  munici- 
pal recreation  problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION-* 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   Kellogg,   pres.;   B.   N.   Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr.;  110  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  Department*: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  tbe  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request" 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrew 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Cbllda,  sec'y;  It  Wait 
9tb  St..  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  la 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South: 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  tbe  rao* 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.   L.   Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  HOUSING 

IThe  impossible  dilemma:     Rents  are  impossibly  high  to 
•  the  consumer.    Profits  are  too  small  to  stimulate  building. 

a.  What  proportion  of  the  family  budget  should  provide  for 
rent?  Does  this  proportion  vary  with  increasing  income?  What 
happens  when  this  proportion  is  exceeded?  Are  other  items 
eliminated?  Is  the  standard  of  housing  accommodations  lowered? 
How  is  the  economic  demand  for  increased  housing  accommoda- 
tions affected? 

b.  The  demand  for  more  and  better  housing  is  tremendous. 
What  is  the  present  relation  between  human  need  and  economic 
demand?     How  is  this  explained  by  current  economic  theory? 

2     The  charges  of  profiteering:     Where  does  the  "profit" 
•  actually  go? 

a.  Profiteering  charges  against  labor.  What  is  the  present 
scale  for  carpenters?  Bricklayers?  Painters?  Plasterers?  What 
does  this  mean  in  terms  of  a  yearly  income?  Is  the  work  sea- 
sonal? Uncertain?  Skilled?  What  does  this  yearly  income  rep- 
resent in  purchasing  power?  Is  it  unfairly  high?  What  have 
been  the  demands  in  recent  strikes  in  the  building  trades?  How 
do  wages  in  these  lines  compare  with  other  occupations?  Is  labor 
flowing  out  of  these  trades  or  into  them? 

b.  Profiteering  charges  against  capital.  What  is  the  rate  on 
buildirfg  loans?  On  speculative  loans?  On  business  notes  and 
long-time  loans?  Should  interest  be  higher?  Can  capital  be 
compelled  to  choose  the  lower  rate?  How  do  you  account  for 
the  "  tightening  up"  on  long-time  loans? 

c.  Profiteering  charges  against  the  middleman.  Is  there  a 
*' building  materials  trust"  as  charged  by  Attorney  Untermeyer? 
Compare  prices  of  building  materials  in  1920,  1915,  1910.  Con- 
sider increase  in  prices  in  relation  to  index  prices,  shortage  in 
materials  caused  by  the  war,  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 

d.  Profiteering  charges  against  the  landowner.  What  part 
of  rent  paid  today  is  economic  rent?  Consider  this  statement, 
"  In  the  past  the  laborer  has,  through  lack  of  earnings,  been 
unable  to  live  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  an  economic  rent." 


tin 


^3#  The  present  situation. 

a.  In  round  numbers,  what  is  the  actual  shortage  of  houses 
in  your  city?  State?  In  the  nation?  The  housing  shortage  in 
New  York  city? 

b.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  building  program? 
Consult  figures  on  building  for  years  1917-20. 


^#  Foreign  experiments. 


a.  What  is  the  English  plan  for  governmental  aid?  How 
far  has  it  been  carried?  What  other  solutions  has  England 
attempted?    With  what  success? 

b.  How  have  the  German  municipalities  met  the  situation  in 
the  past  (particularly  Ulm,  Dusseldorf,  Munich)  ?  Do  you 
think  their  methods  would  be  successful  in  the  United  States? 

c.  Consider  French  and  Italian  experiments,  national  and 
municipal  (notably  Milan,  Venice  and  Rome). 

J).  Is  the  economic  difficulty  insuperable? 

Consider  in  this  connection  the  statement  of  J.  J.  Clarke  (Eng- 
lish)  in  The  Housing  Problem:     "If  we  were  to  start  upon  a 
definite  economic  basis  we  should  put  off  housing  reform  at  least 
a  decade." 
References: 

Frederick    C.    Howe:    European    Cities    at    Work.      Scribner's. 
370  pp.    $2.00.    Postpaid  $2.15. 

Robert  Tressall:  The  Ragged-Trousered  Philanthropists.  (This 
book  deserves  to  be  better  known.) 

See    References    in    Social    Studies    Column,    the    Survey    for 
October  9. 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through'  the  Survey  Book  Depart- 
ment. 


fT  What  happens  in  England  vitally 
^JJ    affects  Europe  and  America. 

f[\  And  much  has  been,  and  is,  happen - 
7JJ  ing;  matters  seen  casually  in  the 
newspapers,  and  forgotten,  but  which  are 
of  tremendous  significance  to  America  and 
the  world. 

fj[  A  complete  picture  of  England,  as  it 
^JJ  is  since  the  war,  is  the  best  clue  to  the 
international  situation. 

fj'  Frank  Dilnot,  world  famous  publicist, 
^U   gives  it  in  this  important  book. 

ENGLAND 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

by  Frank  Dilnot 

At  all  booksellers,  Net  $3.00 


DOUBLEDAY 

GARDEN  CITY 


PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


FOREIGN-BORN 

is  the  service  bulletin  of  the  Division  on  Work  for 
Foreign  Born  Women  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  Those  engaged  in  foreign  community  work 
and  Americanization  find  this  bulletin  indispensable  to 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  interests  of  newcomers 
in  America  and  of  our  mutual  responsibilities. 

In  FOREIGN-BORN  you  will  find: 

A  digest  of  clippings  from  the  Dative  American 

press    on    immigration,    Americanization    and 

kindred  subjects. 

A  digest  of  clippings  from  a  selected  number  of 

foreign  language  newspapers. 

Government  announcements. 

Recent  laws  and  bills  affecting  the  foreign  born. 

R£sum6s    and    abstracts    of    current    incoming 

material  or  organizations  oihn-  than  the  Younj: 

Women's  Christian  Association. 

A    library    section    listing   pertinent   articles   in 

leading  magazines. 


THE    WOMANS    PRESS 
600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  checked  below : 
nPOREIGN-BORN  (or  one  year's  subscription  of  ten  issues 
—$1.50 

□  FOREIGN-BORN    for    one     year     with     The    Association 
Monthly  for  one  year — $2.75. 

nFOREIGN-BORN  for  one  year  with  The  Survey  for  three 
months — $2.00 

Name   

Address    

City State  
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"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Burveys,  at 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Red 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WANTED :  A  woman  to  take  charge  of 
some  two  hundred  children.  The  require- 
ments are:  a  love  of  children;  a  love  of 
the  work;  an  administrative  ability,  the 
latter  of  high  order;  a  nurse — preferably 
trained.  Beginning  salary  $1,000  a  year  and 
maintenance.    3661  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Jewish  Com- 
munity House  in  Brooklyn  conducting  re- 
ligious, educational  and  social  activities  is 
wanted.  State  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.   3664  Survey. 

WANTED:  Visitors  for  family  rehab- 
ilitation work.  College  education  and 
School  of  Civics  training  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  opportunity.  Apply 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  1800  Selden  Street, 
Chicago. 

DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 

WANTED:  White  girl  to  do  general 
house  work  down  stairs;  no  washing.  Ap- 
ply 86  Woodland  Avenue,  Summit,  New 
Jersey — Telephone  534  W.  Summit. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  capable  of 
teaching  Hygiene  and  First  Aid,  to  high 
school  students.  Four  nurses  for  Visiting 
Nurse  Staff.  Glad  to  communicate  with 
graduate  nurses  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  Public  Health.  Location  one-half 
hour  ride  from  New  York  in  rapidly  grow- 
ing industrial  city.  Apply  New  Jersey,  3673 
Survey. 

WANTED:  A  registered  trained  nurse 
for  Public  Health  work  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. Salary  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month  and  uniforms.  Board,  telephone 
service  and  office  expenses  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation. Reply  to  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation of  Somerset  Hills,  P.  O.  Box  45, 
Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

HEADWORKER,  preferably  Jewish,  for 
large,  well  organized  Settlement  in  Middle 
West.  Apply  with  full  particulars,  3675 
Survey. 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified  Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory 
number  of  replies  and  have  been 
able  to  suitably  fill  most  of  the 
positions.  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
In  bringing  institutions  and  insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  in 
touch  with  one  another." 


WANTED:  Experienced  Case  Worker 
as  Visitor  for  United  Charities.  Mid- 
western town  of  25,000.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  from  Chicago.  Salary  $1,200.00.  Ad- 
dress, United  Charities,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED :  Nurse  dietitian,  woman 
willing  to  assist  in  the  management  of  an 
up-to-date  Health  Farm,  thirty  miles  from 
New  York.  No  bedridden  patients.  Salary 
$100  and  maintenance.  Advancement  for 
competent,  energetic  young  woman.  Apply 
daily  between  one  and  two  P.  M.,  at  237 
Rutledge  Street,  Brooklyn. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


WANTED:  Young  man,  Baptist,  for 
Director  of  Religious  Education  for  Bap- 
tist Sunday  School  in  the  Middle  West. 
Salary  $3,000.  State  training  and  experi- 
ence. Apply  to  S.  M.  Green,  3815  Mag- 
nolia, St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  emergency 
vacancies — colleges,  universities,  public  and 
private  schools.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  with  boys.  Experienced 
teacher  both  in  grade  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Has  had  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences.   3645  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  responsible 
position  where  ability  to  organize  is  re- 
quired. Experience — executive  in  voca- 
tional and  placement  work;  industrial  and 
social  investigating  organization  of  co- 
operative housing  corporation  for  business 
women.  Interested  particularly  in  indus- 
trial educational  or  public  health  work. 
Available  December  1.    3671  Survey. 


TRAINED  KINDERGARTNER  with 
experience  in  social  work,  would  like  posi- 
tion with  Children's  Agency  in  Boston. 
3672  Survey. 


LADY  wishes  position  in  city  as  Matron, 
in  school  or  hospital.  Many  years'  experi- 
ence.   Highest  credentials.    3670  Survey. 


TEACHER  of  physical  education  with 
several  years  experience  in  social  work, 
would  like  work  with  girls.    3669  Survey. 


HAVE  spent  sixteen  years  in  Boys' 
Work.  What  Boys'  Home  needs  a  super- 
intendent, assistant,  manual  training  teacher 
or  supervisor.    3676  Survey. 


NUTRITION  WORKER  with  normal 
and  university  training,  and  broad  experi- 
ence, desires  position  which  requires  or- 
ganizing health  classes  and  executive  ability. 
3677  Survey. 


HOUSING    OPPORTUNITIES 

FAMILY  of  three,  on  large  simple  place, 
northern  New  Jersey,  26  miles  out,  offer 
space  for  tent  and  one  room  in  house  to 
two  or  three  adults,  in  return  for  care  of 
garden  and  share  in  product;  summer  of 
1921.    References.    3674  Survey. 


CO-OPERATIVE  Apartments,  Colum- 
bia Heights,  Brooklyn,  plan  endorsed  by 
Co-operative  League  of  America.  Rent 
now  2-3  rooms,  bath,  kitchenette,  $50,  $75. 
Buy  equity  soon,  reducing  costs  third. 
Harbor  view,  gardens.    3647  Survey. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Educational  Advantages  of  French  Switzerland 

For  information  concerning  boarding 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  vicinity  of 
Lausanne,  inquire  of  American-Anglo- 
Swiss  Educational  Agency.  Best  references 
and  patronage.  MAJEL  K.  BROOKS, 
1928  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


LECTURES 

DR.  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

LECTURES 

Consultant  Sociologist 

Dates,  Terms,  Etc. 

827  Fine  Arts  Building 
410  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York.  Fall 
Schedule  now  in  preparation. 
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BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIE 


BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL 
OGIES,  AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 
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BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  for 
permanent  ready  reference  in 
a  tpecial   loose  leaf  binder, 
made  with  board  tides.     It 
it  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letters  both  on  the 
back  and  on  the  side.    Pal 
in  each  issue  as  received.    It 
does     not     mutilate     issues, 
1    which    may    easily    be    re- 
moved    and    reinserted.      At 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  a 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 
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CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 
Survey  before  November  13. 

Boys'  Club  Federation,  New  York.  New 
York,  November  26-27.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell,  110  West  40  st.,  New  York  city. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  New  York  State 
Conference  of.  Buffalo,  November  9-11. 
Richard  W.  Wallace,  Room  431,  The  Cap- 
itol, Albany. 

Child  Welfare,  Ohio  State  Conference  on. 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  November  16-1S.  R.  A. 
Longman,  312  West  9  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Federal 
Council  of.  Boston,  December  1-6.  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Macfarland,  105  East  22  St., 
New  York  city. 

City  Managers'  Association.  Cincinnati, 
O.,  November  15-17.  Harrison  G.  Otis,  812 
Tribune  bldg.,  New  York  city. 

Consumers'  League,  National.  Philadel- 
phia, November  17-18.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelly,  44  East  23  St.,  New  York  city. 

Cooperative  League  of  America.  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  November  11-14.  A.  D.  War- 
basse,  2  West  13  St.,  New  York  city. 

Dietetic  Association,  American.  New 
York,  October  22-26.  E.  M.  Geraghty, 
New  Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven,   Conn. 

Educational  Congress,  Pennsylvania.  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  November  11-13.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  state  superintendent 
of  public   instruction,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

Governors'  Conference.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
December  1-3.  Miles  C.  Riley,  Bank  of 
Wisconsin  bldg.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Industrial  Engineers,  Society  of.  Pitts- 
burgh, November  10-12.  George  C.  Dent, 
327  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Municipal  League,  National.  Indianapolis, 
November  17-19.  H.  W.  Dodds,  261 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Public  Health,  Oklahoma  State  Associa- 
tion. Oklahoma  City,  October  12-13.  Jules 
Schevitz,  315  Oklahoman  bldg.,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Political  Science  Association,  American. 
December  28-30.  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Probation  Officers,  State  Conference  of. 
Lafayette  Hotel,  Buffalo.  November  7-9. 
Charles  L.  Chute,  !32  State  st.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Social  Work,  Kentucky  Conference  of. 
Danville,  Ky.,  October  29-November  1. 
Homer  E.  Wickenden,  215  East  Walnut  St., 
Louisville,   Ky. 

Social  Work,  Massachusetts  Conference 
of.  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  10-12. 
R.  D.  Conant,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
ocial  Work,  Texas  Conference  of.  San 
Antonio,  November  19-23.  Ruby  A.  Black, 
415  Dallas  County  State  Bank  bldg.,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 
ial  Work,  Vermont  Conference  of. 
Windsor,  Vt.,  October  20-21.  A.  R.  Gif- 
ford,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Social  Workers'  Exchange,  National.  New 
York  city,  November  6.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
130  East  22  st.,  New  York  city. 

Sociological  Society,  American.  Washing- 
ton, December  27-28.  Scott  E.  Bedford,  58 
st.  and  Ellis  ave.,  Chicago. 

Tuberculosis  League,  New  Jersey.  Laurel- 
in-the-Pines,  Lakewood,  October  20.    Ernest 

*  D.  Easton,  Room  38,  45  Clinton  St.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Urban  League,  National.  Joint  Conference 
with  Negro  Industrial  Welfare  Workers. 
Newark,  October  20-23.  Eugene  Kinckle 
Jones,  127  East  23  st,  New  York  city. 
Women,  Council  of  Jewish.  Denver,  Col., 
November  7-12.  Mrs.  Leo  Hertz,  45  Shel- 
don Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MARY    AUSTIN 

is  giving  a  course  al  the  RAND  SCHOOL  on 

"Nationality  as  a  factor  in  American  literature" 
Mondays  at  8.30  p.  m. 

Write  for  the  free  bulletin  on  courses  in  cooperation,  etc. 


RAND  SCHOOL 


7  E.  15th  st.  N.  Y.  C. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


MOEE    THAN    THE    VOTE,    THE    WOMAN    AND    HEU 

City.  By  R.  D.  Leigh.  From  the  Woman's 
Press,  600  Lexington  avenue,  N.  Y.  city. 
Twenty  cents. 
Visualizing  Citizenship.  By  Ida  Clement. 
From  Municipal  Reference  Library,  New  York 
city.     Fifteen  cents. 

DlBECTOBY     OF    TUAVELERS'    AID    WORK    IN     THE 

United  States  and  Canada.,  1920.  Issued 
by  the  National  Association  of  Travelers 
Aid  Societies,  25  West  43d  St..  New  Ycrk 
city.      Seventy-five  cents. 

The  Labor  Laws  op  Soviet  Russia.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Russian  Soviet  Government 
Bureau,  Room  304,  110  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  city.     Ten  cents. 

The  Russian  Cooperative  Movement.  By 
Frederic  E.  Lee.  Issued  by  Department  of 
Commerce.  Sold  by  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington.    Fifteen   cents. 

Beautifying:  the  Farmstead.  Issued  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau   of   Plant   Industry,    Washington. 

Community  Buildings  as  Wab  Memorials, 
Bulletin  No.  11.  From  Bureau  of  Memorial 
Buildings  of  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
1   Madison   ave.,  New   York   city. 

Americanization  ;  Its  Meaning  and  Func- 
tions. By  Carol  Aronovici,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Reprint  from  The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology.     Vol.  XXV,  No.  6,  May. 

The  Lunch  Hour  at  School.  By  Katherine 
A.  Fisher.  Prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation by  the  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America.  Health  Education  No.  7.  From 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington. 
Five   cents. 

Lecture  Conference  for  Works'  Directors, 
Managers,  Foremen  and  Forewomen.  From 
Balliol   College,    Oxford,   England. 

The  Duty  of  the  Psychopathologist  to  the 
Man  on  the  Street.  By  Donald  A.  Laird, 
University  of  Iowa.  Reprint  from  The 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Boston. 

Psychopathic  Nursing.  By  Donald  A.  Laird, 
University  of  Iowa.  Reprint  from  The 
American  Journal  of  Nursing. 

The  New  Coming  of  Age.  By  Mildred  Board- 
man  Leigh  ;  Training  fob  Citizenship.  By 
L.  C.  Staples ;  When  Labor  Goes  to  School. 
By  Genevieve  M.  Fox.  From  the  Woman's 
Press,  600  Lexington  ave.,  New  York  city. 
Twenty  cents  each. 

Illegitimacy  in  Toronto.  Issued  by  Neigh- 
borhood Workers  Association,  Toronto,  Can. 

The  Japanese  in  Rural  Los  Angeles 
County.  By  Ralph  F.  Burnight.  From 
Southern  California  Sociological  Society, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.     Twenty  cents. 

Better  Homes  for  Workers.  By  H.  E.  Miles. 
Reprinted  from  American  Industries,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  30 
Church   St.,  New  York  city. 

The  Problems  Confronting  a  Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic  in  a  Labge  Community. 
By  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Reprint  from 
Mental  Hygiene.  From  National  Committee 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  square,  New 
York  city. 

Clinical  Types  of  Occupational  Diseases. 
Reprint  from  Journal  of  American  Medical 
Association.  Occupational  Causes  of  III 
Health.  Reprint  from  American  Medical 
Journal.  By  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.  D.  From 
City  Department  of  Health,  New  York   city. 

Child  Welfare  in  Sybacuse,  N.  Y.  By  Lydia 
Allen  Vilbiss,  M.  D.  From  Child  Welfare 
Committee.  508  East  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.   Y.     Twenty-five  cents. 

Second  Repoet  on  the  Wages  of  Women  in 
Cobset  Factories  in  Massachusetts.  Min- 
imum Wage  Commission,  1  Beacon  st.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Platform  fob  American  Industby.  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  30  Church  st, 
New  York  city. 

The  Hart  Schaffneb  and  Mabx  Labor  Ageee- 
ment.  Compiled  by  Earl  Dean  Howard. 
From  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx,  Chicago. 

Social  Woek  and  Neubosyphilis.  By  Maida 
Herman  Solomon.  Reprint  from  Social  Hy- 
giene, No.  270.  From  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St., 
New  York  city. 

Midwifeey — South  Cabolina;  Public  Health 
Nubsing,  County  Unit  Plan — South  Caeo- 
olina.  Issued  by  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  Nursing.  From  '  State 
Board  of  Health,  Columbia,   S.  C. 

THE  WILLIAMS  PBINTINO  COMPANY,  NIW  YORK 


HP  HE  Annual  Meeting  of  Survey  As- 
A  sociates,  Inc.,  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, October  25,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  the  Sur- 
vey offices,  1 2th  floor,  112  E.  19  street, 
New  York  city,  to  elect  four  directors 
to  succeed  Alexander  M.  Bing,  Edward 
T.  Devine,  V.  Everit  Macy  and  Alfred 
G.  Scattergood,  whose  terms  expire; 
and  to  transact  such  other  business  as 
may  come  before  the  meeting. 

All  members  of  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.  (life  members,  and  those  who  paid 
$10  or  more  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Survey)  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  this  meeting. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  will  preside. 


HOW    WILL  YOU    VOTE? 

Will  you  let  the  old  parties  fool  you  again? 

Tbere  is  a  Third  Party  In  the  field.  Wage- 
earners,  farmers,  Forty-Elghters  and  social 
workers  combined  to  form  It. 

Surely  you  will  not  cast  your  ballot  before 
reading  the  Third  Party  platform.  A  free  copy 
will   be  sent  on  application. 

Send  a  postal  card  today  I 
FARMER-LABOR  PARTY     ,  . 

166  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  EU. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Stillwateb,  The  Queen  of  the  St.  Cboix. 
A  report  of  a  Social  Survey  by  Dr.  Manuel 
C.  Elmer.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Chicago  Standabd  Budget  for  Dependent 
Families,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Pp.  46.  Re- 
vised September  1,  1920.  Contains  also  mini- 
mum budget  for  the  self-supporting  family. 
Published  by  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  17  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.  25 
cents. 

Immigbation  Litebatube  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,   Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Cbedit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,   5  Park   Square,  Boston. 

Child  Welfabe  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers,  illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  50 
cents,  postpaid. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Atc,  New 
York. 


Are  You  a  Lily? 

Of  course  you  remember  about  the 
lilies  of  the  field  who  neither  toiled  nor 
spun. 

Botanically  speaking  don't  you  think 
the  poor  little  rich  girl  of  several  years 
back  who  wouldn't  work  because  it 
wasn't  quite  respectable,  must  have 
felt  very  much  like  them? 

But  who  wants  to  be  a  Lily  today  in  this 
age  of  toiling  and  spinning  and  being  a  part 
of  things  ?  It's  not  the  thing  any  more.  Ask 
any  College  Senior ! 

But  what  to  do,  you  ask.  You  can  only 
give  part  time  to  it  because  of  other  obliga- 
tions and  what  can  such  a  volunteer  do  other 
than  "busy  work  ?  "  You'd  like  something 
real,  where  you  will  grow  and  progress  as  well 
as  serve. 

RIGHT  NOW  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  needs  you  but  social  work  is  no  longer 
done  by  instinct .  It  requires  training,  regu- 
larity of  service  to  build  experience  and  an 
understanding  of  its  underlying  philosophy. 
So  the  volunteer  of  1920  must  qualify  just 
like  her  professional  sister  worker  on  salary, 
and  the  Society  is  offering  her  this  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it. 

A  three  months  training  course  for  Volunteers  (two 
hours  weekly)  will  start  November  first  and  be  given 
without  charge  to  eligible  Volunteers  who  can  contem- 
plate a  regular  service  of  fourteen  hours  a  week  for  at 
least  six  months. 

The  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
salaried  social  work  position  but  is  given  simply  to 
enable  part  time  volunteers  to  make  their  time  and  ser- 
vice really  count  in  New  York. 

2,000  Families 

are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Society  and  you  could 
render  them  an  invaluable  service  if  you  fitted  yourself 
to  do  so.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  ad- 
dress below  where  the  Course  will  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the 

Committee  of  Co-Operation  and  District  Work. 

of 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  Y  RK   ' 

105  East  22d  Street 
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Y.WCA 


Two  Weeks  from  Tuesday 


Not  the  ability  of  Harding  or  Cox  will  be 
at  stake — but  the  ability  of  women  to  Vote 
intelligently. 

To  know  the  value  of  your  vote  read  the 
following  books : 

A  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW: 
Some  Roads  to  Peace 

by  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 

A  record  of  facts  with  constructive  conclusion  and  a 
strong  program  for  progress  by  one  of  America's  fore- 
most thinking  women.  The  New  York  Tribune  has 
said  of  it,  "  '  A  Woman's  Point  of  View '  is  informed 
with  so  strong  a  conviction  and  so  i*'  en  an  intelligence 
that  it  is  likely  to  make  its  own  way  gainst  the 

common  weariness."    Price, 

THE  YOUNG  WOJVU.,  CITIZEN 

by  Mary  Austin 

Thinking  men  as  well  as  women  will  welcome  a  book 
which  sets  forth  trustworthy  guideposts  for  a  working 
philosophy  of  citizenship.  It  is  a  brilliantly  written 
discussion  for  all  world  citizens  of  the  responsibilities 
that  are  assumed  with  the  right  to  vote,  together  with 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of  the  citizen 
from  the  age  of  the  savage  tribe  to  the  present  era. 
Price,  paper  $1.00;  cloth  $1.75. 

Citizenship  Pamphlets 

A  SPUR  TO  THE  RELUCTANT 
VOTER 

by  R.  D.  Leigh 

This  is  the  answer,  to  the  often  repeated  objection 
that  voting  is  not  a  woman's  responsibility.  Price,  $.20. 

MORE  THAN  THE  VOTE 

by  R.  D.  Leigh 

This  deals  with  the  question  of  the  woman  and  her 
community  and  shows  the  increased  power  given  to  the 
vote  through  community  action.  Leaders  in  women's 
clubs  and  community  workers  will  find  this  material 
valuable.    Price  $.20. 

TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

by  L.  C.  Staples 

A  pamphlet  written  for  leaders  who  are  interested 
in  promoting  a  more  intelligent  citizenship  among 
young  people.  It  analyzes  the  background  and  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  intelligent  voting.    Price,  $.20. 

THE  NEW  COMING  OF  AGE 

by  Mildred  Boardman  Leigh 

This  pamphlet  will  be  especially  valuable  as  a  text 
in  citizenship  and  for  community  classes,  but  it  will  be 
of  interest  alike  to  the  new  voter — young  or  old — in 
that  it  describes  the  group  system  and  the  place  of  the 
independent  voter.    Price,  $.20. 
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The  New  World.  By  Frank  Comerford.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  364  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Cause  of  World  Unrest.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  the  editor  of  The  Morning 
Post,  London.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  264 
pp.  Price,  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.70. 

Caius  Gracchus.  By  Odin  Gregory.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  172  pp.  Price,  $5.00 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $5.15. 

Standards  of  Living.  Bureau  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomics. 156  pp.  Price,  $3.00 ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $3.15. 

Modern  Greek  Stories.  Translated  by  Deme- 
tra  Vaka  and  Artistides  Phoutrides,  Polylas, 
Bizvenos,  Papadiamantes,  and  others.  Duf- 
fleld  and  Co.  270  pp.  Price,  $1.90 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.10 

The  Children's  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible. 
Edited  by  James  Hastings,  D.  D.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Volume  I,  327  pp.  ;  Vol. 
II.,  332  pp.  ;  Vol.  III..  324  pp.  Price  $3.25 
a  volume ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.40 ; 
$15.00  for  six  volumes  (last  three  not  yet 
published)  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $15.30. 

Psychology  and  Folk-Lore.  By  R.  R.  Marett. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  264  pp.  Price,  $2.75 ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.90. 

A  Constitution  for  the  Socialist  Common- 
wbalth  of  Great  Britain.  By  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  364 
pp.  Price,  $4.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$4.45. 

The  Psychology  of  Social  Reconstruction. 
By  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  Ph.D.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  273  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,    $2.15. 

Negro  Year  Book.  1918-1919.  Monroe  N. 
Work,  Editor.  Tuskegee  Institute.  523  pp. 
Price,  paper,  $0.75  ;  board,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

The  History  of  the  Motion  Picture.  By 
Ben  J.  Lubschez.  Reeland  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.     64  pp.     Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Compulsory  Arbitration  and  Compulsory  In- 
vestigation of  Industrial  Disputes.  Com- 
piled by  Lamar  T.  Beman.  Fourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
Price,   $2.25,   postpaid. 

Margaret  Fuller.  By  Katharine  Anthony. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  223  pp.  Price, 
$2.00  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Smoke  and  Steel.  By  Carl  Sandburg.  Har- 
court, Brace  &  Howe.  Price,  $2.00  ;  by  mail 
of  the   Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Colonization  of  North  America  1492- 
1783.  By  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton  and 
Thomas  Maitland  Marshall.  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  $4.25  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.55. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  So- 
cial History  ok  England.  By  Edward  P. 
Cheyney.  Macmillan  Co.  386  pp.  Price, 
$2.60 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.85. 

The  Frontier  in  American  History.  By 
Frederick  J.  Turner.  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
375  pp.  Price,  $2.50  ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $2.75. 

Readings  in  Rural  Sociology.  By  John 
Phelan.  Macmillan  Co.  632  pp.  Price, 
$1.40  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

Profits,  Wages  and  Prices.  By  David  Fri- 
day. Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  256  pp. 
Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
oundbd  Souls.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  320  pp.  Price,  $2.00  ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $2.15. 

A  Thousand  Faces.  By  Florence  Seyler 
Thompson  and  George  W.  Galvin,  M.  D.  Four 
Seas  Co.  308  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Handbook  of  Ball-Room  Dancing.  By  A.  M. 
Green.  John  Lane  Co.  88  pp.  Price,  $1.25  ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

English  Literature.  By  John  Louis  Haney. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  452  pp.  Price, 
$1.60 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.80. 

Labor's  Crisis.  By  Sigmund  Mendelsohn. 
Macmillan  Co.  171  pp.  Price,  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

The  Principles  of  Ante-Natal  and  Post- 
natal Child  Physiology.  By  W.  M.  Feld- 
man.  Longmans  Green  and  Co.  694  pp. 
Price,  $2.00  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Man's  Unconscious  Passion.  By  Wilfrid  Lay. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  246  pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 


Main  Street.  By  Sinclair  Lewis.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe.  451  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  bv 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Price  of  Milk.  By  Clyde  L.  King.  John 
C.  Winston  Co.  336  pp.  Price,  $i!.00  ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

English  Ways  and  By-ways.  By  Leighton 
Parks.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  232  pp. 
Price,  $1.75  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

The  Truth  About  Christian  Science.  By 
James  H.  Snowden.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication.  313  pp.  Price,  $2.40 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.55. 

Rising  Above  the  Ruins  in  France.  By 
Corinna  Haven  Smith  and  Caroline  R.  Hill. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  247  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $3.50  ;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,   $3.75. 

The    Group    Mind.      By    William    McDougall. 

G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.     247  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,  $3.75.  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.30. 
Community     Programs     for    Cooperating 

Churches.     By  Roy  B.   Guild.     Association 

Press.     253  pp.     Price,  $1.90  ;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $2.00. 
Bostwick's  Budget.     By  Henry  Payson  Dowst. 

Bobbs-Merrill   Co.     94   pp.     Price,   $1.00 ;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

Is  Mexico  Worth  Saving?  By  George  Agnew 
Chamberlain.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  251  pp. 
Price,  $2.50  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

Army  Mental  Tests.  By  Clarence  S. 
Yoakum  and  Robert  M.  Yerkes.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  303  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

New  Italy.  By  Helen  Zimmern  and  Antonio 
Agresti.  -  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  274 
pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.15. 

The  Unfinished  Programme  of  Democracy. 
By  Richard  Roberts.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  326 
pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mall  of  the  Survey, 
$2.20. 

The  Ghost  of  the  Whitb  House.  By  Ger- 
ald Stanley  Lee.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  310 
pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.20. 

Traveling  Publicity  Campaigns.  By  Mary 
Swain  Routzahn.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
151  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

Vanitas.  By  Paul  Eldridge.  The  Stratford 
Company.  102  pp.  Price  $1.25  ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.35. 

What   Happened   to   Europe.  By   Frank   A. 

Vanderlip.      The   Macmillan  Company.     188 

pp.      Price   $1.50;    by    mail  of   the    Survey 
$1.65. 

The  Pioneers  of  Land  Reform.  Essays  by 
Thomas  Spence,  William  Ogilvie,  Thomas 
Paine.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  206  pp.  Price 
$1.50 ;  by   mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Owen.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
352  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

A  General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalysis. 
By  Professor  Sigmund  Freud,  LL.D.  Boni 
&  Liveright.  406  pp.  Price  $3.00  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

Steel  Preferred.  By  Herschel  S.  Hall.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  305  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by 
mail  of   the   Survey    $2.20. 

Harvey  Humphrey  Baker.  By  Roy  M.  Cush- 
man.  Judge  Baker  Foundation.  133  pp. 
Limited  edition  for  free  distribution. 

Handbook  of  American  Government.  By 
William  H.  Bartlett.  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
162  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.40. 

The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruc- 
tion. By  the  Committee  on  the  War  and  the 
Religious  Outlook.  Association  Press.  296 
pp.  Price.  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$£.20. 

A    World    Problem.  By    Stephanie    Landyn. 

The     Polish    Book  Importing    House.       365 

pp.      Price    $2.25 ;  by   mail   of   the    Survey 
$2.45. 

Where  the  Sun  Shines..  By  Gertrude 
Capen  Whitney.  Christopher  Publishing 
House.  121  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the   Survey   $1.60. 

The  Lost  Father.  By  Arne  Garborg.  The 
Stratford  Co.  103  pp.  Price  $1.25  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Religion  and  the  New  Psychology.  By 
Walter  Samuel  Swisher.  Marshall  Jones 
Company.  261  pp.  Price  $2.00 ;  by  mail 
of   the   Survey   $2.20. 

Gus  Harvey  the  Boy  Skipper  of  Cape  Ann. 
By  Captain  Charlton  L.  Smith.  Marshall 
Jones  Company.  197  pp.  Price  $1.65 ;  by 
mail  of  the   Survey   $1.85. 


Poland  the  Unknown.  By  W.  Walisiewski. 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  263  pp.  Prict 
$2.25  ;   by   mail  of  the   Survey   $2.45. 

Scoutmastership.  By  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  184  pp. 
Price    $1.50;   by   mail   of   the   Survey   $1.70. 

The  Missionary  Outlook  in  the  Light  of 
the  War.  By  the  Committee  on  the  War 
and  the  Religious  Outlook.  Association 
Press.  329  pp.  Price,  $2.00  ;  by  mail  of  tht 
Survey,  $2.25. 

The  Industrial  History  of  England.  By 
Albert  Payson  Usher.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
527  pp.  price  $5.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey   $5.30. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein.  By  Edwin  E. 
Slosson.  Harcourt  Brace  &  Howe.  123  pp. 
Price  $1.40  ;   by   mail  of  the  Survey   $1.50. 

The    Church    and    Socialism.      By    John    A. 
Ryan.      Washington    University    Press.      251  ' 
pp.      Price   $1.50    post   paid. 

World  Survey.  Vol.  1.  American  Volume. 
Vol.  2.  Foreign  Volume  and  Statistical 
Mirror.  Library  Edition.  317  and  222  pp. 
Price  $2.00 ;   by   mail  of  the   Survey   $2.50. 

Social  Theory.    By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.     Frederick 
A.    Stokes    Co.      220   pp.      Price    $1.50;    by, 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

The  Hysteria  of  Lady  Macbeth.  By  Isador 
H.  Coriat,  M.  D.  Revised  Edition.  Four 
Seas  Co.     94  pp.     Price  $1.25 ;   by  mail  of 

English  Economic  History.  Select  Docu- 
ments. Edited  by  A.  E.  Bland,  P.  A.  Brown 
and  R.  H.  Tawney.  Macmillan  Co.  (Third 
Impression,  1919).  730  pp.  Price  $2.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.45. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  By  Edmund  Lester 
Pearson.  The  Macmillan  Co.  159  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.95. 

The  Underworld.  By  James  Welsh.  Freder- 
ick A.  Stokes  Company.  257  pp.  Price, 
$1.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 

Social  Conscience  or  Homocracy  Versus 
Monocracy.  By  Adam  Abet.  In  Story, 
Verse  and  Essay.  Co-operative  Publishing 
Co.  474  pp.  Price,  $3.00 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.20. 

The  Taint  in  Politics.  By  a  Well-Known 
English  Author.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
288  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $2.20. 

• 

The  New  Psychology  and  Its  Relation  to 
Life.  By  A.  G.  Tansley.  Dodd.  Mead  & 
Company.  283  pp.  Price,  $4.00  ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $4.25. 


Ethics  General  and  Special.     By   Owen 
Hill.     The  Macmillan   Co.     414   pp.     Price, 
$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 

The  Despoilers.  By  J.  Edmund  Buttrec 
Christopher  Publishing  House.  314  pp. 
Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey.  $2.20. 

Life  and  Labour  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  C.  R.  Fay.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  312  pp.  Price,  $8.00  ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $8,257 

The  Annals.     Labor,  Management  and  Pro- 
duction.     By    the    American    Academy    of 
Political    and    Social    Science.      Subscription    I 
price,  $5.00  per  year.     Single  copies,   $1.00    | 
each ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

Essentials  of  Social  Psychology.     By  Em 
ory    S.    Bogardus.      University    of    Southe: 
California  Press.     304  pp.     Price,  $1.75  ;  »; 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 

The  Three  Taverns.  A  Book  of  Poems.  B: 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 120  pp.  Price,  $1.75  ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.85. 

The  Shamus.  By  Harry  J.  Loose.  Christo- 
pher Publishing  House.  296  pp.  Price, 
$2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers.  By  Jesse  S.  Rob- 
inson. Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science.  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.  162  pp.,  paper  bound.  Price, 
$1.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Johnnie  Kelly.  By  Wilbur  S.  Boyer.  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company.  301  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

The  Workers  at  War.  By  Frank  Julian 
Warne.  The  Century  Company-  250  pp. 
Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

Trends   of   School  Costs.     By  W.  Randolph 

Burgess.     Russell  Sage  Foundation.     142  pp. 

Price,  $1.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
Success    Fundamentals.       By    Orison    Swett 

Marden.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     307 

pp.      Price,   $2.00 ;   by   mall   of  the  Survey, 

$2.20. 
A  Short  History  of  Nursing.     Bv  Lavinia  L. 

Dock   and    Isabel   Maitland    Stewart.      G.   P. 

Putnam's   Sons.     392   pr>.      Price,    $3.50:  by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 
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VALUES 


EIGHBORHOOD  workers  have  had  a  long  line  of 
experience  in  self-supporting  clubs.  Miss  Wald  of  the 
Nurses  Settlement,  New  York,  tells  of  a  choral  class  to 


which  the  children  who  came  paid  their  cent  apiece.  One 
evening  a  little  girl  wanted  her  money  back.  She  said  she 
only  got  in  in  time  to  join  in  the  last  verse  and  it  wasn't  worth 
a  penny! 

THE  MT.  VERNON  DECISION 

WHEN  Supreme  Court  Justice  Keogh  of  New  York 
last  week  declared  unconstitutional  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(N.  Y.)  ordinance  regulating  street  meetings,  the 
erican  Civil  Liberties  Union  won  its  first  legal  victory 
r  free  speech.  As  a  result  of  the  judge's  decision,  John 
ynes  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  Community  Church,  New 
rork  city,  Rose  Schneiderman  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  and  Norman  Thomas,  editor  of  the  World  Tomor- 
row, who  had  been  arrested  by  the  Mt.  Vernon  authorities, 
were  set  free.  The  ordinance,  passed  in  191 7,  providing  that 
street  meetings  may  be  held  only  on  granting  of  a  permit  by 
the  mayor,  was  but  recently  put  into  effect. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Mayor  Elmer  Kincaid  stated  publicly  that 
speakers  of  the  Socialist  Party  would  not  be  allowed  the  use 
of  the  streets  during  the  current  political  campaign.  On  Oc- 
tober 4,  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Hayes  of  New  York,  a  non-Socialist; 
and  two  members  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  local  Socialist  Party  at- 
tempted to  speak  in  defiance  of  the  Mayor's  policy  and  were 
arrested.  Mrs.  Hayes'  husband,  a  New  York  lawyer,  is  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

National  attention  was  called  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  situation 
on  the  night  of  October  12,  when  Mr.  Holmes,  a  non-So- 
cialist; Miss  Schneiderman,  candidate  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party  for  United  States  senator,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Socialist, 
were  arrested  for  trying  to  speak,  after  they  had  read  certain 
sections  of  the  New  York  State  Constitution  concerning  free 
speech  and  free  assemblage.     The  street  meeting    at    which 


they  made  their  attempt  to  speak  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  the 
ordinance.  On  October  14,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hayes  and  her 
companions  came  up  before  Justice  Keogh  on  appeal.  He 
released  them,  stating  that  the  ordinance  was  unconstitutional, 
but  the  judge  intimated  in  a  memorandum  that  a  "  reason- 
able "  ordinance  on  street  meetings  would  be  upheld. 
The  dismissal  of  the  other  cases  followed  within  a  few  days. 

On  the  same  evening  that  the  arrests  of  Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  companions  occurred,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  hold- 
ing a  similar  meeting  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  Albert  Board- 
man,  a  Socialist,  had  previously  been  arrested  and  fined  $25 
for  street  speaking,  although  that  city  did  not  boast  an  ordin- 
ance regulating  free  speech.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Glendower 
Evans  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Boardman  while  speaking  on  the 
evening  of  October  12,  were  arrested  before  a  crowd  of  8,000 
people.  Mrs.  Evans  was  released  and  Boardman  was  again 
fined  $25.  The  theory  of  both  penalties  was  that  Boardman 
had  "  resisted  an  officer  "  in  holding  meetings  in  defiance  of 
the  mayor  who  had  publicly  declared  that  Socialists  should 
not  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  streets. 

The  Norwich  meeting  is  one  of  a  series  being  held  in  Con- 
necticut mill  towns,  to  test  ordinances  and  police  rules  against 
free  speech.  Following  the  Mt.  Vernon  decision  the  mayor 
of  New  London  changed  previous  rulings  which  he  had  made 
against  free  speech,  and  the  mayor  of  Waterbury  stated  that 
he  would  grant  a  permit  for  Bishop  Paul  Jones,  secretary  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  to  speak,  although  this  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  setting  a  precedent  for  the  future. 

The  same  week  of  the  presidential  campaign  saw  Major 
George  Haven  Putnam,  civil  war  veteran,  forced  to  aban- 
don a  Brooklyn  platform  from  which  he  was  scheduled  to 
speak  on  Relations  between  America  and  England.  His 
speech  was  successfully  interrupted  by  a  group  of  Irishmen 
who  declared  Major  Putnam  was  pro-English.  The  police 
made  no  arrests.  The  Socialist  New  York  Call  while  declar- 
ing against  Major  Putnam's  "  toryism,"  condemned  the  action 
of  the  meeting. 

A  NEW  STATE  ACTIVITY 

NEW  YORK,  first  of  all  states  except  Wisconsin,  has 
entered  the  field  of  personnel  administration.  The 
bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial Commission  has  been  enlarged  to  include  technical 
advisers  in  this  new  field  of  industrial  engineering.  Informa- 
tion concerning  "  safety  organization,  employment  manage- 
ment, trade  agreements,  labor  turnover,  training,  means  of 
determining  piece  rates,  and  other  problems  which  have  to  do 
with  sound  methods  of  organizing  and  administering  the  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  employe "  will  be  gathered 
and  rendered  available.  The  industrial  counsellors  will  also 
undertake  surveys  of  special  plants  or  of  specific  problems 
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GIRL  SCOUT  WEEK! 

Monday's  Scout  is  at  the  tub, 

Her  Sunday  clothes  to  rinse  and  rub. 

Tuesday's  Scout  will  roast  and  stew 
And  fry  fresh  pancakes  just  for  you! 

Wednesday's  Scout  is  bent  on  Thrift, 
To  patch  the  hole  and  darn  the  rift. 

Thursday  is  Scout  Service  Day, 

For  helping  your  neighbor  in  many  a  way. 

Friday's  Scout  is  rosy  and  strong, 

She  camps  and  "hikes"  the  whole  day  long. 

Saturday's  Scout  is  happy  and  gay 
For  this  is  Baby  Caring  Day. 

While  Sunday's  Scout  presents  to  you 
Her  uniformed  back  in  the  family  pew! 

November  6  to  November  15 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  her  Territories 

flake  checks  payable  to  Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 
169  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Will  You  Give  a  Day's  Pay? 


MAKING  MERRY  SOBERLY 

The  slogan  of  the  82,176  girl  scouts  who  in  their  trim  khaki 
uniforms  and  displaying  their  badges  for  proficiency  in  forty- 
seven  various  arts  and  crafts,  will  have  a  part  in  the  campaign 
which  the  Girl  Scouts,  Incorporated  is  launching  between  No- 
vember 6  and  15.  By  building  up  an  adult  sustaining  member- 
ship the  organization  hopes  to  raise  $1,000,000  to  be  used  in 
extension  work  throughout  the  United  States. 


upon  the  request  of  employers  or  workers.  Frank  H.  Part- 
ridge, formerly  assistant  director  of  the  industrial  relations 
department  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  and  J.  B. 
Buell,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  In- 
dustry and  Employment,  were  the  original  appointees.  On 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Partridge  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Charles  M.  Mills,  also  formerly  of  the  industrial 
relations  department  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
became  one  of  the  counsellors. 

STATE-WIDE  CIVICS 

CITIZENS  throughout  New  York  state  are  this  week 
receiving  the  announcement  of  the  newly  formed  New 
York  State  Association,  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  "  to  promote  the  common  state-wide  civic 
interests  of  all  the  urban  and  rural  communities  of  the  state 
of  New  York."  The  announcement  emphasizes  the  fact  "  that 
the  association  will  be  a  strictly  non-partisan  agency,  and  that 
no  official  program  will  be  adopted  and  no  action  other  than 
formal  organization  will  be  taken  until  after  the  coming 
election." 

Through  its  committees  and  its  staff  maintained  both  in 
Albany  and  New  York,  the  association  will  study  civic  prob- 
lems, state  departmental  policies,  and  legislation  of  state- 
wide movement,  will  press  for  progress  toward  efficient  and 
democratic  government  in  the  state,  and  will  seek  to  increase 
the  number  of  citizens  and  local  organizations  which  under- 
stand and  influence  state  government.    It  is  thus  more  than  a 


bureau  of  government  research,  linking  to  scientific  inquiry 
methods  of  public  education  and  active  propaganda.  Among 
the  immediate  subjects  for  inquiry  suggested  in  the  associa- 
tion's tentative  program  are  extension  of  state  credit  to  hous- 
ing, food  production  and  distribution,  a  state  park  plan,  con- 
solidation of  state  departments,  an  executive  budget  system, 
county  health  and  education  problems,  and  consolidation  of 
county  institutions,  almshouses  and  prisons. 

Membership  in  the  association  will  be  both  individual  and 
through  affiliated  organizations.  A  number  of  civic  bodies 
have  agreed  to  a  merger  with  the  association,  notably  the  New 
York  Short  Ballot  Organization,  the  Legislative  Voters'  As- 
sociation, the  County  Government  Association,  the  Municipal 
Government  Association,  and  the  Citizens'  Committee.  Robert 
Moses,  formerly  chief  of  staff  of  the  State  Reconstruction 
Commission,  is  acting  director  of  the  association,  which  has 
offices  at  305  Broadway. 

John  G.  Ayer,  Robert  S.  Binkerd,  Richard  S.  Childs, 
Elizabeth  Collier,  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Good,  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  Darwin  R.  James,  Jr.,  Sam  A. 
Lewisohn,  V.  Everit  Macy,  Adelbert  Nevot,  Lawson  Purdy, 
and  George  W.  Wickersham  are  among  the  signers  of  the 
announcement. 

THE  LOW  COST  OF  LIVING 

CERTAIN  prices  are  moving  downward.  In  some  lines 
consumers  have  already  been  benefited.  Sugar  and  coffee 
and  ready-made  clothes  are  conspicuous  examples.  Au 
tomobiles,  too,  although  except  for  the  farmer  they  do  not 
enter  cost  of  living  budgets,  have  moved  downward  in  cost. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  retail  prices  have  not  been  seri- 
ously affected.  "  Bargain  sales,"  it  is  true,  are  more  common 
than  they  have  been  in  five  years,  but  the  basic  retail  prices 
are  much  the  same.  Nonetheless,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  a  downward  trend  in  living  costs. 

Wholesale  prices  have  of  course  been  much  more  heavily 
influenced.  In  times  of  rising  values  retail  costs  hold  the 
lower  level  for  considerable  periods  of  time  after  wholesale 

Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Time 
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FOR   STRICT   SEXUAL   MORALITY 

HTHE  recent  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion,  in  addition  to  tak- 
■*■  ing  decisive  positions  on  Christian  reunion,  international  relations,  intemperance,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  wide  social  import,  sent  out  a  clarion  call  against  moral  laxity  in  every  form;  opposing 
legislation  for  easier  divorce  and  birth  control  by  sale  of  contraceptives.  The  resolutions  on  problems 
of  marriage  and  sexual  morality  follow: 


Recognizing  that  to  live  a  pure  and 
chaste  life  before  and  after  marriage  is, 
for  both  sexes,  the  unchangeable  Christian 
standard,  attainable  and  attained  through 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  men  and 
women  of  every  age,  the  conference  de- 
sires to  proclaim  the  universal  obligation 
of  this  standard,  and  its  vital  importance 
as  an  essential  condition  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

The  conference  affirms  as  our  Lord's 
principle  and  standard  of  marriage  a  life- 
long and  indissoluble  union,  for  better,  for 
worse,  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  on  either  side, 
and  calls  on  all  Christian  people  to  main- 
tain and  bear  witness  to  this  standard. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  admits  the 
right  of  a  national  or  regional  Church 
within  our  communion  to  deal  with  cases 
which  fall  within  the  exception  mentioned 
in  the  record  of  our  Lord's  words  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  under  provisions  which 
such  Church  may  lay  down. 

The  conference,  while  fully  recognizing 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  governments  in 
framing  marriage  laws  for  citizens,  many 
of  whom  do  not  accept  the  Christian 
standard,  expresses  its  firm  belief  that  in 
every  country  the  Church  should  be  free  to 
bear  witness  to  that  standard  through  its 
powers  of  administration  and  discipline 
exercised  in  relation  to  its  own  members. 


The  conference,  while  declining  to  lay- 
down  rules  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
every  abnormal  case,  regards  with  grave 
concern  the  spread  in  modern  society  of 
theories  and  practices  hostile  to  the  family. 


We  utter  an  emphatic  warning  against  the 
use  of  junnatural  means  for  the  avoidance 
of  conception,  together  with  the  grave 
dangers — physical,  moral,  and  religious — 
thereby  incurred,  and  against  the  evils 
with  which  the  extension  of  such  use 
threatens  the  race.  In  opposition  to  the 
teaching  which,  under  the  name  of  science 
and  religion,  encourages  married  people 
in  the  cultivation  of  sexual  union  as  an 
end  in  itself,  we  steadfastly  uphold  what 
must  always  be  regarded  as  the  governing 
considerations  of  Christian  marriage.  One 
is  the  primary  purpose  for  which  mar- 
riage exists — namely,  the  continuation  of 
the  race  through  the  gift  and  heritage  of 
children;  the  other  is  the  paramount  im- 
portance in  married  life  of  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  self-control. 

We  desire  solemnly  to  commend  what 
we  have  said  to  Christian  people  and  to 
all  who  will  hear. 

*     *    » 

The  conference,  moved  by  responsible 
statements  from  many  nations  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  diseases,  bringing 
suffering,  paralysis,  insanity,  or  death  to 
many  thousands  of  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty,  supports  all  efforts  which 
are  consistent  with  high  moral  standards 
to  check  the  causes  of  the  diseases  and  to 
treat  and,  if  possible,  cure  the  victims. 
We  impress  upon  the  clergy  and  members 
of  the  Church  the  duty  of  joining  with 
physicians  and  public  authorities  in  meet- 
ing this  scourge,  and  urge  the  clergy  to 
guide  those  who  turn  to  them  for  advice 
with  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  directness. 
The  conference  must  condemn  the  distri- 
bution or  use,  before  exposure  to  infection, 


of  so-called  prophylactics,  since  these  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to 
vice. 

*  *     » 

The  conference  urges  the  importance  of 
enlisting  the  help  of  all  high-principled 
men  and  women,  whatever  be  their  re- 
ligious beliefs,  in  cooperation  with,  or,  if 
necessary,  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon,  authorities,  both  national  and  local, 
for  removing  such  incentives  to  vice  as 
indecent  literature,  suggestive  plays  and 
films,  the  open  or  secret  sale  of  contra- 
ceptives, and  the  continued  existence  of 
brothels. 

*  *    * 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
young  in  matters  of  sex,  the  conference 
presses  upon  parents  that  the  duty  of  giv- 
ing right  teaching  on  these  subjects  rests 
primarily  with  them,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  persons  giving  such  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  themselves  for  this  re- 
sponsible task.  Boys  and  girls  should  be 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  acquiring 
knowledge  of  sexual  subjects  from  wrong 
persons  and  in  wrong  ways. 


Bearing  in  remembrance  the  example  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  prominent  place  that 
He  gave  in  His  ministry  to  protecting  the 
weak  and  raising  the  fallen,  the  confer- 
ence deplores  the  common  apathy  of 
Church  neople  in  regard  to  preventive 
and  rescue  work,  and  urges  on  bishops, 
clergy,  and  all  Christian  people  the  duty 
of  taking  a  more  active  share  in  this  es- 
sential part  of  the  Church's  life. 


prices  have  moved  upward  and  the  reverse  process  has  been 
noted  when  prices  were  falling.  The  consumer  'does  not  get 
the  benefit  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  That  retail 
prices  should  trail  at  a  distance  after  wholesale  prices  is  in- 
evitable because  of  the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail 
seasons.  Articles  now  purchased  by  consumers  were  pro- 
duced at  costs  much  higher  than  those  which  now  obtain. 

Agricultural  interests  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  fall 
in  prices.  They  have  asked  for  special  aid  from  the  Treasury 
and  this  has  been  refused.  Cotton  growers  in  particular  are 
alarmed.  The  price  of  cotton  has  slumped  while  the  present 
crop  was  sowed  and  cultivated  at  the  higher  previous  costs. 
Textile  mills  and  automobile  factories,  furthermore,  have  re- 
duced their  output.  That  has  resulted  in  some  unemployment. 
The  question  which  faces  consumers  is  accordingly  whether 
the  low  cost  of  living  is  to  bring  in  its  train  the  ad- 
vantages expected.  If  price  contraction  moves  so  rapidly  that 
employment  is  seriously  affected  low  prices  will  not  be  a  boon. 
We  have  as  a  nation,  moreover,  only  a  small  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  process.  The  Federal  Reserve  organization  is 
the  one  effectual  agency  now  in  existence  for  such  service.  The 
Federal  Reserve  will  meet  its  great  test  during  the  coming 
months.  If  through  its  guidance  the  transition  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  price  level  can  be  made  without  unemployment  and 
reduced  production,  consumers  may  hope  for  genuine  gains 
from  a  low  cost  of  living.  The  coming  months  will  tell  the 
story. 


A  COUNCIL  FOR  CHILD  HEALTH 

ONE  of  the  most  forward-looking  steps  in  the  field  of 
child  health  is  the  recent  organization  of,  the  American 
Council  for  Coordinating  Child  Health  Activities.  Of- 
fices of  the  council  have  been  opened  at  the  American  Red 
Cross  Headquarters  in  Washington,  with  Courtenay  Dinwid- 
die,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation of  Cincinnati,  as  the  executive  secretary.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  council  is  partly  a  recognition  of  the  danger  that 
lies  in  too  high  a  specialization  without  some  cohesive  force 
to  bind  special  groups  together. 

At  present  the  council  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Public  Health  Nursing,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America  and  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  but  it  is  expected  that  other  organiza- 
tions will  be  included  as  the  movement  progresses. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  plans  and  programs  of  the 
constituent  groups  which  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  working 
out  a  common  plan  of  action.  The  purposes  of  the  council 
are: 

To   define   so  clearly  their  own   work  that  each  organization 
will  be  working  in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  all  the  others. 
To   develop   new   methods   which   will    lead   to   meeting  more 
effectively  some  of  the  special  problems  still  unsolved. 

To  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  organization  dealing  with 
the  health  of  children  to  submit  its  plans  and  program  for 
suggestions. 
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Colonies  and  Protectorates 

AMERICAN  rule  in  some  of  the  "  republics  "  and  in- 
sular possessions  to  the  South  is  being  gravely  chal- 
lenged. Shocking  conditions  have  been  alleged  to 
exist  in  Haiti  where  the  former  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Marine  Corps  reports  that  American  marines  have 
been  guilty  of  indiscriminate  killing  of  the  native  population. 
In  Santo  Domingo  the  American  occupation  has  been  bitterly 
arraigned.  In  both  of  these  theoretically  independent  coun- 
tries American  naval  and  military  forces  have  apparently  be- 
come the  real  government  and  at  the  same  times  grievous 
social  conditions  have  been  perpetuated. 

In  two  of  the  insular  possessions  circumstances  appear  to  be 
almost  as  serious.  The  question  of  sovereignty  is  not  at  issue 
in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  but  other  questions 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  harsh  criticism  of  American 
colonial  policy.  Neglect  to  meet  the  responsibility  to  deal 
fairly  with  social  and  industrial  conditions  is  the  burden  of 
these  latter  charges. 

The  Nation,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  Brigadier  General  George 
Barnett,  former  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  are  jointly 
responsible  for  the  new  consideration  which  is  being  given 
Haiti.  James  Weldon  Johnson,  formerly  United  States 
consul  in  Venezuela,  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  Azores,  made  an 
-investigation  of  conditions  in  Haiti  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  of  which 
he  is  field  secretary.  The  Nation  published  four  articles 
embodying  some  of  Mr.  Johnson's  observations.  He  criti- 
cised vigorously  American  policy  in  Haiti.  Among  other 
things  he  said  that  American  intervention  has  wantonly  de- 
stroyed Haitian  independence,  that  American  military  forces 
have  ruthlessly  killed  Haitian  people,  that  American  bureau- 
crats have  exploited  the  country,  and  that  the  American  in- 
tervention has  served  the  financial  interests  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
is  the  real  power  in  the  republic.  Just  at  the  time  that  the 
Nation's  articles  were  directing  attention  to  Haiti,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Daniels  published  a  report  which  General  Bar- 
nett had  made  to  him  and  in  which  the  former  commandant 
referred  to  indiscriminate  killings  by  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  stated  that  the  Barnett 
report  had  been  made  public  the  day  after  it  reached  him. 


Furthermore  immediately  a  court  of  inquiry  was  constituted 
and  to  its  work  high  naval  and  marine  officers  were  assigned. 
If  the  court  does  its  work  the  truth  concerning  Haitian  affairs 
ought  to  be  ascertained  and  put  into  perspective. 

Insular  officials  are  in  part  responsible  for  knowledge  of 
evil  conditions  which  obtain  in  Porto  Rico.  [See  the 
Survey, for  Oct.  9,  1920,  p.  63]. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  so-called  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
were  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  March  3,  1917  by 
Denmark.  The  islands  were  purchased  because  of  their 
strategic  value  for  naval  purposes.  They  are  part  of  a  far 
flung  line  of  defense.  With  the  harbors  and  potential  forts 
the  United  States,  however,  purchased  sovereignty  over  some 
26,000  people  and  responsibility  for  political,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  are  certainly  not  American.  As  to 
the  facts  in  the  Virgin  Islands  there  is  little  dispute.  In 
a  book  entitled  The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of 
America  published  in  191 8  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Luther 
K.  Zabriskie,  formerly  American  vice-consul  at  St.  Thomas, 
relates  the  facts  which  are  now  the  substance  of  the  islanders' 
grievances.  The  population  is  composed  very  largely  of 
colored  people,  the  Bureau  of  Census  having  found  only  7.4 
per  cent  whites.  The  islands  seem  to  be  dominated  by  large 
plantations.  The  franchise  is  restricted  to  property  owners. 
Wages  are  extraordinarily  low.  In  a  general  way  the  sort, 
of  feudalism  which  so  many  democratic  countries  maintain  in 
their  colonial  possessions  is  characteristic  of  the  Danish  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  American  rule  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Protest  has  been  made  against  the  perpetuation  of  these 
conditions.  Among  others  Rothschild  Francis,  a  member  of 
the  colonial  council  of  St.  Thomas,  is  now  in  this  country 
seeking  to  enlist  American  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Virgin 
Islanders.     Mr.  Francis  says: 

The  one  good  thing  that  the  American  government  has  done  since 
taking  the  islands  is  to  establish  fairly  good  schools  and  hospitals. 
The  naval  surgeons  have  been  forces  making  for  better  conditions. 
The  chief  complaint  is  that  out  of  a  population  of  18,000  in  St. 
Thomas  only  210  people  can  vote.  The  present  wages  are  from  forty 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  day  for  all  classes  of  labor.  Since  the  Danish  tax- 
ation system  has  been  retained  uncultivated  land  pays  no  tax  and 
does  not  produce.  The  great  demand  of  the  natives  is  for  land  in 
small  holdings  but  the  owners  who  are  chiefly  Danes  refuse  either 
to  sell  or  to  let  small  holdings.  In  order  to  vote  an  income  of  $300 
a  year  is  needed.  As  a  consequence  of  this  class  franchise  the  natives 
can  get  no  favorable  legislation.     Housing  conditions  are  appalling. 

Mr.  Francis  criticised  unfavorably  the  activities  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  Virgin  Islands  but  he  had  only  words 
of  praise  for  the  insular  governor,  J.  W.  Oman,  who,  he 
stated,  is  endeavoring  without  the  cooperation  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  remedy  conditions. 

In  general  many  of  the  wrongs  and  hardships  which  are 
complained  of  in  the  Virgin  Islands  are  those  found  in  Porto 
Rico  and  in  that  entire  region  of  colonies  and  dependencies. 
Conditions  thoroughly  un-American,  conditions  which  do 
violence  to  every  wholesome  tradition  of  this  republic,  obtain. 
These  conditions  are  largely  not  of  American  creation  but  we 
are  accountable  for  their  perpetuation.  There  needs  of 
course  to  be  official  inquiry  into  each  one  of  the  islands  in 
which  grievances  exist.  But  more  than  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  American  people  to  define  policies  and  principles. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  at  work  now  for  a  hundred 
years.  Decade  by  decade  since  the  eighteen-nineties  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  added  to  our  colonies  and  dependencies. 
Without  intending  it  we  are  becoming  an  imperial  nation  and 
we  with  disquietude  are  discovering  the  train  of  injustice  and 
of  brutality  which  so  often  follows  in  the  wake  of  empire. 
What  do  we  purpose  with  these  islanders?  Why  are  we 
there?  Events  which  varied  only  slightly  in  texture  have 
composed  a  chain  which  from  Cleveland  to  Wilson,  from 
McKinley  to  Roosevelt  to  Taft,  have  actually  made  a  policy. 
But  it  has  been  an  unconscious  and  to  an  extent  an  unfor- 
mulated policy.  The  wrongs  which  we  have  inflicted  or 
which  we  have  not  prevented  are  sufficient  now  to  call  forth 
an  inventory  of  conditions  on  which  with  justice  to  ourself 
and  to  the  world  a  reasonable  program  may  be  built. 

William  L.  Chenery. 
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Social  Justice  and  the 
Government 

BY  his  speech  on  social  justice  at  Marion,  O.,  on  Oc- 
tober i,  before  a  delegation  of  women  headed  by  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins,  Senator  Harding  carried  the  discus- 
sion of  campaign  issues  into  the  region  which  especially 
interests  the  Survey  and  its  constituency.  In  general  terms 
the  Republican  candidate  pledged  himself  "  to  support  with 
all  that  is  in  me  whatever  practical  policy  of  social  welfare 
and  social  justice  can  be  brought  forward  by  the  combined 
wisdom  of  all  Americans."  Governor  Cox  in  an  address  on 
October  16,  stimulated  by  Senator  Harding's  challenge,  said 
that  it  would  seem  to  him  "  proper  that  a  national  meeting 
be  called  of  representatives  of  every  woman's  organization  in 
America  to  formulate  a  program  for  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive for  social  legislation  and  administration."  Such  pledges 
are  gratifying  indications  of  sympathetic  interest  in  so- 
cial welfare — by  which  we  understand,  and  obviously 
both  Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  understand, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  the  safeguarding  of  standards  of  living,  and 
the  like.  Senator  Harding,  in  his  speech,  proclaims  sturdy, 
orthodox,  American  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  voting 
with  conscience  and  enforcing  the  laws,  and  the  obligation  to 
engage  in  honest,  useful  production  and  toil.  About  these  also, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  unless  the 
latter  obligation  should  be  expressed,  as  during  the  war,  in  a 
"  work  or  fight  "  order,  or  in  something  like  the  Russian  labor 
mobilization,  and  we  are  not  to  assume  that  the  Republican 
candidate  has  anything  like  this  in  mind. 

Coming  closer  to  the  specific  measures  on  which  the  newly 
enfranchised  voters  were  eager  to  learn  his  views,  Senator 
Harding  recognizes  that  the  twelve  million  women  engaged 
in  paid  occupations  in  the  United  States,  40  per  cent  of  whom 
are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  present  a  special 
problem.  This  "  army  of  potential  maternity  demands  from 
America  careful  and  adequate  protection  in  the  conditions 
which  surround  their  labors."  Taken  in  connection  with  a 
later  declaration  that  the  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
"  must  be  extended  and  made  still  more  capable  of  educating 
and  assisting  in  pre-natal  care  and  early  infancy,"  this  seems 
to  commit  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  to  the 
program  of  federal  aid  and  instruction  for  expectant  mothers, 
and  more  generally,  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
national  government  has  a  responsibility  for  protecting  and 
improving  our  racial  inheritance  analogous  to  that  which  we 
have  long  acknowledged  in  connection  with  live  stock  and 
grain  crops. 

The  injuries  resulting  from  child  labor,  the  physical  defects 
of  childhood,  the  diseases  which  attend  a  low  state  of  morals, 
the  epidemic  diseases,  and  even  the  chronic  diseases  of  ma- 
turity, are  all  explicitly  recognized  as  problems  of  national 
health.  Many  of  the  chronic  diseases  of  maturity,  among 
which  Senator  Harding  would  no  doubt  place  tuberculosis  in 
the  first  rank,  are  said  to  be  "  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  adjust  their  living  and  habits  to  an  artificial  civ- 
ilization." The  senator  is  alert  to  the  danger  of  too  much  op- 
pressive bureaucracy,  and  he  insists  that  the  function  of  the 
federal  health  agencies  is  that  "  of  stimulating,  by  research 
and  education,  the  communities  and  local  governments  of  the 
United  States  to  the  most  active  and  efficient  campaign 
against  low  standards  of  physical  well  being."  Nevertheless, 
it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  he  takes  no  narrow  or  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  field  in  which  this  stimulation  shall  take 
place.  For  the  federal  government  to  accept  responsibility 
for  active  participation  in  all  these  forms  of  public  health 
work  is  as  much  as  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a  national 
health  program  can  demand. 

As  far  as  concerns  its  general  scope  and  spirit,  the  substance 


of  what  Senator  Harding  has  to  say  about  education  is  equally 
to  the  point.  Complacent  and  bombastic  reference  to  our 
school  system  is  conspicuously  absent.  The  senator  declares 
explicitly  that  we  have  "  just  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
education  of  the  American  child  everywhere  has  fallen  below 
the  standard  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  future."  In 
physical  training  and  in  other  respects  we  "  have  been  deplor- 
ably delinquent."  Nowhere  is  there  "  more  cause  for  alarm 
than  in  the  fact  that  the  annual  school  term  of  the  rural  school 
in  the  United  States  only  averages  137  days  a  year;  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  rural  schools  are  one-teacher  schools,  requiring 
instruction  in  many  grades,  and  resulting  in  hasty,  necessarily 
careless  teaching.  Illiteracy  is  "  twice  as  common  in  the  coun- 
try as  in  the  city,"  and  "  the  opportunity  for  country  boys 
and  girls  to  have  a  high  school  education  is  all  too  slight." 
Confidence  is  expressed  that  the  "  conception  of  adult  educa- 
tion will  develop  in  America."  Such  education  of  the  adult  as 
"  teaches  the  facts  of  current  life  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be 
the  true  bulwark  against  extreme  radicalism,  and  will  be  the 
basis  for  an  intelligent,  free  and  tolerant  thought." 

Having  thus  discussed  the  protection  of  maternity,  the  pub- 
lic health  and  education,  Senator  Harding  finally  devotes  sev- 
eral paragraphs  of  this  significant  speech  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  peace.  He  reiterates  his  full  belief  in  labor 
unionism  and  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining.  He  at- 
tributes industrial  unrest  in  part  to  the  discontent  which 
arises  from  unsteady  employment.  This,  he  thinks,  is  to  be 
remedied  not  alone  "  by  federal  employment  bureaus  filling 
the  gaps  of  unemployment "  but  in  part  by  the  abolition  of 
those  conditions  of  industry  which  make  for  seasonal  produc- 
tion and  periodic  closing  and  opening  of  industrial  plants  and 
operations.  The  senator  declares  himself  enough  of  an  op- 
timist to  believe  that  government  can  assist  in  this  abolition. 
He  is,  finally,  "  enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that  the 
government  can  take  a  large  part  in  a  second  and,  perhaps, 
even  more  important  campaign."  Many  of  our  workers  "  are 
engaged  in  tasks  which  have  become  so  specialized  that  the 
men  and  women  themselves  have  become  almost  pieces  of 
mechanism.  This  has  produced  a  condition  in  which  many 
of  our  workers  find  no  self-expression.  In  such  a  condition 
men  and  women  are  burned  dry  of  the  impulse  to  create." 
The  senator  believes  that,  without  turning  back  progress  to 
an  age  of  less  specialization,  it  is  none  the  less  "  our  duty 
as  a  whole  people  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  every  job  in  the 
country  a  small  business."  The  worker  and  the  employer 
must  "  combine  to  make  every  job,  no  matter  what  it  is,  a 
friend  of  the  man  who  does  it."  Thus  we  have  a  fourth  task 
— one  of  tremendous  import  to  the  public  welfare,  that  of 
industrial  adjustment — added  to  the  three  major  tasks  which 
Senator  Harding  is  willing  and  eager  to  have  the  federal 
government  assume,  or  having  already  assumed,  to  perform 
more  thoroughly. 

Before  taking  up  Senator  Harding's  specific  proposal  as  to 
where  in  the  federal  administration  these  new  and  enlarged 
functions  should  be  lodged,  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  the 
Democratic  candidate's  views  and  to  his  well  known  interest 
in  measures  affecting  social  welfare.  Standing  upon  his  rec- 
ord, Governor  Cox  reminds  us  that  he  was  the  active  cham- 
pion of  the  Ohio  Children's  Code,  or  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
included  a  mothers'  pension  act,  model  child  labor  and  com- 
pulsory education  measures,  a  juvenile  court  section,  and  pro- 
visions bringing  the  supervision  of  public  institutions  under 
the  state  Board  of  Charities;  and  that  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion a  bureau  of  juvenile  research  has  been  established,  en- 
abling those  who  are  brought  into'  the  juvenile  court  to  be 
examined  by  experts  to  determine  whether  they  need  cus- 
todial care.  The  Ohio  rural  consolidated  school  act,  the 
public  health  law,  providing  for  a  full-time  health  commis- 
sioner and  public  health  nurse  in  each  local  district,  the  fifty- 
hour  law  for  working  women,  the  law  creating  a  state  indus- 
trial commission,  and  the  workmen's  compensation  act  are 
all  among  the  best  laws  of  their  kind.    Those  who  have  been 
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interested  in  such  legislation  consider  that  the  governor  has 
been  their  steadfast  reliance.  Governor  Cox  has  not  only 
advocated  the  right  of  working  people  to  organize,  but  dur- 
ing the  steel  strike  upheld  the  principle  in  a  way  which  of- 
fered a  marked  contrast  with  the  practical  negation  of  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage  in  an  adjoining  state. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  strong  believer  in  states'  rights  and 
states'  responsibilities  might  throw  himself  ardently  into  the 
securing  and  enforcement  of  legislation  of  this  kind  within 
the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  oppose  the  expansion  of  fed- 
eral activities  in  the  same  direction  on  constitutional  grounds, 
or  on  those  of  practical  expediency;  but  Governor  Cox  him- 
self refers  to  the  "  fifty-four  laws  for  bettering  conditions  of 
life  and  labor  "  enacted  in  the  six  years  during  which  he  has 
been  chief  executive  of  Ohio  as  a  means  of  giving  some  idea 
of  what  to  expect  of  him  if  he  is  elected  President.  "  You  will 
know,"  he  said  to  the  women  of  Ohio,  "  that  whenever  I  have 
opportunity  to  act  along  any  of  the  lines  I  have  described  I 
will  serve  diligently  to  stamp  out  disease,  oppression,  ignorance, 
neglect." 

Thus  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  have  both 
clearly  committed  themselves  to  enlightened  and  progressive 
action  in  the  interest  of  the  social  welfare,  interpreting  this 
term  in  its  specific  sense  as  applying  to  health,  including  ma- 
ternity care,  to  education,  and  to  industrial  relations. 

What  gave  Senator  Harding's  address  of  October  1  its  spe- 
cial significance,  was  not  so  much  his  pronouncement  in  favor 
of  federal  action  in  this  field  as  his  definite  proposal  that 
these  existing  and  proposed  activities  shall  be  grouped  in  a 
single  department  of  public  welfare.  This  proposal  seemed 
to  meet  with  favor  among  the  visitors  to  whom  Senator  Hard- 
ing's remarks  were  addressed,  and  it  has  been  widely  ap- 
proved, even  for  example  in  a  journal  as  little  in  sympathy 
with  the  Republican  campaign  as  the  Nation.  It  deserves, 
however,  careful  scrutiny.  Unlike  the  more  general  program, 
this  proposal  does  not  seem  to  emanate  from  the  Republican 
National  Advisory  Committee,  whose  valuable  and  interesting 
reports  have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  It  appears  to 
be  rather  a  somewhat  impromptu  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
rather  shrewd  attempt  to  evade  some  practical  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  previous  attempts  to 
secure  new  federal  departments.  Referring  to  this  proposal 
of  his  opponent  for  a  new  department  of  public  welfare,  Gov- 
ernor Cox  said:  "While  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
idea  of  house-cleaning  our  government  departments,  and  sort- 
ing out  the  human  from  the  technical  problems,  I  feel  that 
we  should  look  forward  to  giving  education  and  health  equal 
consideration  with  labor,  instead  of  dumping  all  social  ques- 
tions again  in  another  grab-bag,  ill-defined  department."  We 
are  not  sufficiently  in  the  confidence  of  either  candidate  to 
venture  to  interpret  their  feelings.  This  seems,  however, 'to 
be  intended  as  a  declaration  in  favor  of  two  new  federal  de- 
partments, one  of  education  and  one  of  public  health,  as  that 
is  the  way  in  which  consideration  is  now  given  to  labor. 

Readers  of  the  Survey  are  well  aware  that  for  many  years 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  other  representative 
bodies  have  been  urging  the  establishment  of  a  federal  health 
department  with  a  secretary  of  public  health  in  the  Cabinet. 
England  and  Canada  have  their  health  ministers,  and  in  view 
of  the  very  considerations  which  Senator  Harding  urges,  there 
should  clearly  be  a  department  of  public  health  in  our  own 
government.  Why  has  it  not  already  been  established?  The 
answer  is  like  that  which  John  Wanamaker  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  we  did  not  have  a  parcel  post.  It  was  because 
we  did  have  four  express  companies  under  private  manage- 
ment. We  likewise  have,  at  the  present  time,  proprietary 
medicines  and  "  leagues  of  medical  freedom."  We  have  Chris- 
tian Scientists  and  others  who,  on  religious  or  other  grounds, 
oppose  the  organization  of  a  genuine  public  health  service  by 
the  medical  profession.  We  have  also  such  popular  prejudices 
as  are  represented  by  the  opposition  to  vaccination  in  Oregon 
and  the  opposition  to  medical  school  inspection  in  California. 
Possibly  we  may  also  have  some  lukewarmness  toward  the 


proposal  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
continuing  the  existing  fragmentary  organization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  In  the  face  of  all  of  these  obstacles  it  may 
be  easier  to  get  a  public  welfare  department  in  which  the 
health  service  will  be  associated  with  the  various  other  activi- 
ties which  Senator  Harding  catalogues  but  will  this  really 
satisfy  the  medical  profession?  Will  it  satisfy  the  sanitarians 
who  know  what  an  efficient  national  health  service  might  be? 
Will  it  satisfy  the  welfare  workers  and  the  women  voters  who 
were  interrogating  Senator  Harding? 

The  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  other  responsible  bodies  of  edu- 
cators for  a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the 
Cabinet  is  likewise  familiar,  but  this  campaign  also  encounters 
opposition.  Those  who  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  our 
existing  public  school  system  on  the  ground  that  it  is  godless 
do  not,  of  course,  look  with  favor  on  the  proposal  to  spend 
public  funds  derived  from  federal  taxation  to  supplement  that 
which  the  states  are  now  providing.  Those  who  are  fearful 
of  federal  encroachment  on  state  rights,  if  there  are  still  any 
such  persons,  no  doubt  feel  the  same  way.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  there  may  be  those 
who  have  a  certain  vested  interest  in  continuing  the  present 
fragmentary  arrangements.  It  requires  a  very  public-spirited 
and  far-sighted  secretary  or  commissioner  to  throw  himself 
enthusiastically  into  a  movement  the  success  of  which  would 
have  for  its  immediate  result  a  diminution  in  his  own  powers 
and  prestige.  Sheer  inertia  also  plays  its  part  in  blocking  even 
such  admirable  proposals  as  those  for  a  department  of  educa- 
tion and  a  department  of  public  health. 

One  may  thus  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  considera- 
tions which  may  have  suggested  a  department  of  public  wel- 
fare rather  than  two  or  more  new  departments,  however 
complete  —  and  they  are  very  complete  —  the  arguments  in 
their  favor.  The  suggestion  that  industrial  peace  might  also 
become  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  new  department  is  rather 
surprising  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Certainly  here,  if  anywhere,  the  federal  government  would 
naturally  develop  those  activities  which  would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish unemployment  and  restore  the  motive  to  industry  arising 
from  the  creative  impulse.  Possibly  it  may  only  have  been  from 
inadvertence  that  those  subjects  are  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  new  department. 

All  that  Senator  Harding  says  about  the  need  of  overhauling 
the  federal  departments  and  bringing  the  activities  of  the 
federal  government  into  better  coordination  through  the  trans- 
fer of  bureaus,  or  otherwise,  is  well  within  the  truth.  The 
prediction  which  has  appeared  before  in  these  columns  may, 
however,  be  repeated,  that  a  thorough  and  dispassionate  study 
of  the  executive  departments  will  lead  to  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion that  in  order  to  get  the  work  of  the  government  done 
with  reasonable  efficiency  there  will  have  to  be  an  increase,  not 
of  one,  but  of  several  departments.  The  demand  of  the  engi- 
neers for  a  department  of  public  works  should  be  heeded.  Pos- 
sibly this  can  be  done  by  relieving  the  present  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  many  of  its  functions. 

The  demand  of  educators  for  a  department  of  education  and 
the  demand  of  health  authorities  for  a  department  of. public 
welfare  should  both  be  met  by  appropriate  distinct  legislation. 
There  are,  of  course,  close  relations  among  the  educational, 
health  and  industrial  activities  of  the  government,  but 
these  interests  are  far  too  important  to  be  committed  to 
subordinate  bureaus  or  services.  They  should  receive  equal 
consideration,  as  Governor  Cox  suggests,  with  labor;  or,  as 
he  might  have  suggested,  *  with  commerce,  agriculture,  the 
mails,  the  navy  and  the  army.  We  should  profit  by  the  war 
experiences  with  the  food,  fuel  and  railway  administrations. 
We  should  not  repeat  the  blunder  by  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  act  was  entrusted  to  a  bureau 
chief  responsible  to  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
We  need,  for  the  great  responsibilities  now  carried  by  the 
federal  government,  a  larger  number  of  first-class  executives 
of  Cabinet  rank.  Edward  T.  Devine. 


The  British  Coal  Dispute 


By  Harold  J.  Laski 


rj~lHE  strike  of  the  British  coal  miners  is  an  evidence  of  the  bad  feeling  which  exists  between  the 
§  present  government  and  the  miners.  If  relations  had  been  different,  if  the  government  had 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners,  the  colossal  coal  strike  might 
never  have  occurred.  As  amatter  of  tactics  Robert  Smillie,  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
and  his  associates,  were  against  calling  the  strike.  Their  view  seemed  to  be  that  the  time  was  in- 
auspicious. The  executive  officers  of  the  miners  were,  however,  decisively  overruled.  The  final 
vote  of  the  federation  showed  181,428  votes  for  accepting  the  coal  owners'  suggestion  and  635,098 
against  the  proposal. 

Whether  or  not  the  Railway  Workers  or  the  Transport  Workers,  who  are  so  closely  allied 
with  the  miners,  will  stop  work  in  sympathy  is  at  this  writing  {October  18)  not  decided.  It  prob- 
ably depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  strike  is  conducted.  The  Manchester  Guardian  has 
remarked  that  "  no  strike  has  ever  been  entered  upon  with  less  passion  on  either  side."  Lloyd 
George  has  expressed  himself  as  ready  to  explore  every  avenue  of  settlement.  If  that  mood  is 
maintained  on  both  sides  a  settlement  ought  to  be  made  before  catastrophic  losses  have  been  suf- 
fered by  the  British  people  and  by  all  who  are  dependent  on  their  coal  and  their  industry.  Mr. 
Laski  here  gives  the  background  of  the  present  strike. — The  Editors. 


London,  October  4. 

FAR  deeper  issues  are  in  question  in  the  present  dispute 
between  the  miners  and  the  government  than  is 
apparent  from  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  negotia- 
tions. When,  as  long  ago  as  last  July,  the  miners 
presented  a  demand  for  an  increased  wage  of  2  shillings  per 
shift,  together  with  the  abolition  of  the  14s.  2d.  added  to  the 
price  of  coal  by  the  government  last  May,  the  strike  seemed 
too  far  away  for  men  to  be  concerned  with  its  possibilities. 
With  the  coming  of  September  the  significance  of  coal,  not 
merely  to  British,  but  even  to  European  history,  became 
apparent;  and  an  immense  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the 
press  to  convince  the  public  of  the  injustice  of  the  miners' 
demands.  And,  broadly  speaking,  that  campaign  has  been  not 
unsuccessful  for  three  reasons: 

1.  The  resources  of  labor  journalism  do  not  enable  the  miners 
to  reach  any  very  large  section  of  the  public. 

2.  Miners'  wages,  though  they  have  not  increased  relatively 
to  the  cost  of  living  have  increased  faster  than  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  community. 

3.  No  one  wanted  the  disturbances  of  normal  life  a  coal  strike 
would  entail. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  realized  that  the  miners'  negotia-, 
tions  were,  until  last  week,  with  the  government.  As  the  final 
controlling  authority  in  the  coal  trade  the  government,  through 
the  Coal  Controller's  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
has  the  sole  right  to  fix  wages  and  prices  in  the  industry.  To 
them,  therefore,  the  miners'  demands  were  presented. 

The  government's  position,  as  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Home"; 
lly  turned  upon  three  points: 

1.  The  price  of  coal  had  been  fixed  by  parliamentary  enact- 
ment, and  only  parliamentary  enactment  could  change  it. 

2.  _  An  increase  of  wages  was  impossible  since  (a)  with  every 
previous  increase  there  had  been  a  decline  in  output  and  (b) 
an  increase  would  be  unfair  to  the  workers  in  other  industries. 

3.  The  increased  profits  of  the  coal  trade  were  due  to  purely 
fortuitous  conditions  in  the  export  trade,  and  the  fund  so  derived 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  general  relief  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
upon  the  community  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  any  special 
class. 


The  miners'  case  stood  upon  broader  ground.  It  was  argued 
by  them 

1.  That  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  justified  an  increase 
in  wages. 

2.  That  the  £66,000,000  due  to  the  imposition  of  14s.  2d.  on 
the  price  of  coal  per  ton  ought  to  be  shared  among  the  miners  in 
the  shape  of  wages  and  the  community  in  the  shape  of  cheaper 
coal.  To  use  it  for  taxation  was  to  benefit  the  richer  rather  than 
the  poorer  section  of  the  community. 

3.  The  miners  also  charged  that  the  government  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  decontrol  of  the  coal  industry  and  that 
the  14s.  2d.  had  been  added  in  order  that,  when  decontrol  came, 
the  poorer  mines  would  be  able  to  pay  their  way  independently 
instead,  as  at  present,  of  sharing  in  the  established  common  pool 
of  the  profits  of  all  mines.  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  truth 
lies  in  this  matter.  Sir  Robert  Home  has  consistently  said  that 
the  government  has  no  intention  of  decontrolling  immediately  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  a  great  figure  in  the  coal 
world,  has  given  his  colleagues  among  the  owners  to  understand 
that  they  may  prepare  for  decontrol.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
while  no  explicit  promise  had  been  made,  the  miners  had  ground 
for  their  suspicions  and  were  justified  in  seeking  some  guarantee 
of  the  continuance  of  control. 

The  executive  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  being  confronted 
with  a  firm  refusal  from  the  government,  held  a  delegate  con- 
ference in  London  which  voted  to  ballot  the  workers  upon  the 
question  of  a  strike.  The  ballot  was  taken  and  more  than  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  was  secured.  The  Triple 
Alliance  met  and  upheld  the  miners'  demands,  though  without 
considering  immediate  joint  action.  The  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress heard  a  statement  from  Mr.  Hodges  with  applause;  and 
as  the  day  of  the  strike,  September  19,  drew  near,  it  seemed 
as  though  no  prevention  was  possible. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  at  this  point  was  interesting.  The 
miners  were  consistently  accused  at  once  of  selfish  rapacity  in 
demanding  the  increased  wage,  and  of  disingenuousness  in  de- 
manding the  decrease  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  latter,  they 
were  told,  was  not  their  business.  Let  them  stick  to  the 
increase-of-wages  demand  and  let  the  prices  go;  in  that  event 
a  compromise  was  possible.  They  were  advised,  that  is  to  say, 
to  be  selfishly  rapacious  but  not  to  assist  the  community  by 
decreasing  prices. 

At  this  stage  the  Triple  Alliance  met  again  and,  mainly 
on  the  urgency  of  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  the  railwaymen,  sought 
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an  interview  with  the  prime  minister.  Here,  the  demand 
about  prices  was  withdrawn  and  that  relative  to  wages  only 
was  pressed.  The  prime  minister,  with  characteristic  agility, 
suggested  a  reference  of  the  issue  to  an  industrial  court  with 
special  powers.  This  was  the  repetition  of  an  offer  already 
made  by,  and  refused  to,  Sir  Robert  Home ;  and  it  was  refused 
again.  Naturally;  for  the  miners  having  lost  prestige  in 
relation  to  the  price  demand  for  the  sake  of  industrial  peace 
(it  is  significant  that  no  newspaper  has  attacked  them  on  this 
score)  were  not  willing  to  lose  all  by  submitting  to  a  tribunal 
which  was  certain  to  give  them  less  than  they  asked  and  might 
possibly  give  them  nothing  at  all. 

On  the  very  eve  of  the  strike,  Lloyd  George  then  came  for- 
ward with  new  proposals.  Wages  were  intimately  connected 
with  output;  output  was  going  down;  a  decline  in  output 
was  disastrous.  Would  the  miners  discuss  terms  with  the 
owners  so  that  they  would  establish  a  datum  line  upon  which 
an  increase  of  wages  could  begin,  with  further  increases  at 
certain  stages  of  increased  production.  This  was,  for  the 
miners,  a  difficult  position.  One  of  Mr.  Smillie's  greatest 
achievements  as  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  basic  minimum  wage,  irrespective  of 
output.  Here  he  was  invited  to  abandon  this  principle  with 
the  certainty  that  if  output  was  increased  the  miner  would 
be  accused  of  slacking  in  his  previous  effort.  He  argued  that 
the  2  shillings  should  be  granted  anyhow;  and  the  whole 
problem  of  output  be  considered  immediately  with  a  pooling 
of  suggestions  by  owners  and  men.  This  was  refused ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  this  stage  an  important  section  of  the 
miners  pressed  for  an  immediate  strike.  It  was  only  the 
amazing  hold  of  Mr.  Smillie  upon  his  men,  and  his  keen  sense 
(far  keener  than  that  of  the  prime  minister)  of  the  disaster 
a  coal  strike  would  involve,  which  secured  the  acceptance  of 
this  proposal.  Up  to  this  point,  it  is  not  even  clear  whether 
the  prime  minister  wanted  a  strike  or  not.  Most  are  inclined 
to  the  view  that  he  did  in  order  to  force  a  general  election 
upon  the  issue  (not  unknown  in  America)  of  Bolshevism; 
but  the  renewed  acuteness  of  the  Irish  question  as  evidenced 
in  the  horrible  reprisals  at  Mallow  and  Balbriggan,  made  him 
change  his  mind.  Whatever  the  fact,  that  peace  was  so  far 
preserved  was  due  to  Mr.  Smillie  and  not  to  the  government. 

The  negotiations  with  the  owners  lasted  from  Monday, 
September  27;  until  Friday,  October  1,  when  the  miners  broke 
them  off.  Neither  side  came  near  the  demands  of  the  other. 
The  miners  demanded  a  2  shilling  increase,  as  from  July  15, 
on  an  annual  production  of  236  million  tons  with  an  extra 
shilling  for  each  further  six  million  tons;  the  owners  offered 
one  shilling  at  242  million  tons  with  a  sixpenny  increase  at 
each  extra  six  million.  On  Friday  recourse  was  had  to  the 
prime  minister  and  the  original  demand  for  the  two  shillings 
presented  again.  This  was  refused,  and  the  prime  minister 
asked  Mr.  Smillie  to  confer  further  with  the  owners.  Dis- 
cussion on  Friday  afternoon  produced  an  amended  offer  from 
the  owners  of  rather  better  terms.  But  the  owners  still  stood 
by  a  proposal  which,  basing  wages  as  it  does  on  output,  would 
lead  trade  unionism  into  a  terrible  morass  were  it  accepted. 
For  while  it  would  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  miners  it 
would  place  no  real  obligation  on  the  owners  to  replace  the 
inadequate  and  antiquated  equipment  which  is,  in  the  miners' 
view,  the  real  cause  in  the  decline  of  output. 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  2,  the  prime  minister  made 
one  of  those  dramatic  appeals  to  the  miners  to  preserve  national 
unity  in  which  he  has  now  become  such  an  adept.  The  Dele- 
gate Conference  met  and  an  immense  struggle  ensued  in  which 
Mr.  Smillie,  with  some  support  from  the  Yorkshire  delegates, 
pleaded  for  another  ballot  as  to  whether  a  strike  against  the 


owners'  terms  should  be  made.  South  Wales  and  Lancashire 
were  passionately  opposed;  and  it  is  the  greatest  tribute  Mr. 
Smillie  ever  received  from  his  colleagues  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  carry  the  conference  with  him.  The  second  ballot 
will  take  place  in  a  fortnight.  Probably  it  will  lead  to  a 
rejection  of  the  owners'  offer,  but  without  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  for  a  strike.  If  that  majority  is  obtained 
the  miners  will  at  least  be  able  to  claim  that  they  have  done 
more  either  than  owners  or  government  to  secure  a  settlement. 
For  it  is  worth  putting  down  the  offers  of  each  side  to 
realize  fully  the  part  the  miners  have  played. 

1.  The  miners  demanded  some  assurance  about  the  continu- 
ance of  control.  They  have  not  got  it  though  it  is  vital  to  their 
general  position.  In  the  interest  of  peace,  they  have  not  pressed  it. 

2.  The  miners  demanded  that  the  14s.  2d.  be  taken  off  the 
price  of  coal.  On  this  being  refused,  in  the  interest  of  peace  they 
harve  not  pressed  it. 

3.  The  miners  demanded  an  increase  of  two  shillings  per  shift 
in  wages.  They  have  been  offered  approximately  half  that 
amount,  but  conditionally  upon  increased  output.  They  are  given 
no  guarantee  (a)  that  good  places  will  be  worked  (b)  that 
improved  equipment  will  be  provided  (c)  that  better  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  secured.  They  had  certainly  a  mandate 
at  this  point  for  a  strike;  but  in  the  interests  of  peace  they  have 
again  decided  to  ballot  their  members. 

The  government  (i)  refused  to  lower  the  price  of 'coal. 
No  one  has  yet  explained  why  it  was  increased.  The  suspicion 
remains  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  subsequent  decontrol  with 
the  relapse  into  the  industry's  former  chaotic  organization. 
The  government  (2)  refused  to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the 
continuance  of  control  to  some  definite  date.  Yet  it  is  known 
from  experience  in  other  trades  that  the  end  of  control  will 
mean  a  great  increase  in  price  with  an  added  burden  to  the 
consumer  and  resultant  wage-demands  with  resultant  higher 
prices  all  round.  The  government  (3)  refused  the  2  shillings 
increase  in  wages.  They  offered  a  wage  tribunal;  and,  on  its 
rejection,  they  suggested  conference  with  the  owners.  This 
was  itself  an  evasion ;  for  since  the  government  controls  the 
industry  the  owners  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
dispute  at  all.  When  they  were  brought  in,  they  inevitably 
produced  unacceptable  terms  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
knew  beforehand  that  the  men's  terms  would  not  be  acccepted. 

One  aspect  of  the  whole  situation  deserves  a  word.  The 
£66,000,000  profit  which  led  to  the  demand  is  made  from  the 
export  trade  to  Southern  and  Central  Europe.  These  are  the 
countries  which  can  least  afford  to  pay  the  present  famine- 
prices  of  coal.  A  government  really  desirous  of  restoring 
European  civilization  would  have  reduced  the  price  of  coal 
by  this  amount  and  thereby  hastened  that  recovery.  Against 
such  a  plea,  the  miners  would  have  had  no  valid  case. 

From  the  whole  situation  three  central  points  seem  to 
emerge : 

1.  The  basis  of  the  mining  industry  is  utterly  unsatisfactory. 
The  men  do  not  trust  either  the  owners  or  the  government.  They 
will  not  rest  until  nationalization  is  effected. 

2.  The  owners  are  deliberately  working  poor  seams  and  using 
bad  equipment  in  the  belief  that  when  decontrol  comes  they  can 
force  up  prices  and  make  large  profits. 

3.  The  government  is  anxious  to  decontrol  the  mines  in  order 
to  throw  the  burden  of  disputes  on  miners  and  owners. 

This  is  in  any  case  impossible;  for  a  coal  strike,  no  matter 
who  controls  the  mines,  would  be  disastrous  and  a  government 
which  allowed  it  to  occur  would  not  long  survive. 

But  as  long  as  the  present  system  obtains  there  will  be 
new  demands  with  consequent  crises.  The  basic  problem  is  a 
psychological  one;  and  it  will  not  be  solved  while  the  present 
system  continues.  Anyone  who  wants  an  admirable,  summary 
of  the  reasons  for  this  has  only  to  read  the  excellent  discussion 
in  Arthur  Gleason's  What  the  Workers  Want,  Part  II,  Chap- 
ter II.  But  I  assume  that  every  reader  of  the  Survey  is 
acquainted  with  that  incomparable  guide  to  the  British  labor 
movement.. 


Poland 

By  Frank  E.  JValser 


o 


MEMBER,    POLISH    UNIT,   AMERICAN    FRIENDS     SERVICE    COMMITTEE 

The  peace  signed  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  at  Riga,  which  went  into  effect  on  October  18, 
concludes  one  of  the  most  tragic  chapters  in  the  history  of  events  since  Versailles — traffic  because  it  inflict- 
ed untold  suffering  on  the  peoples  of  both  nations  for  no  ends  that  could  not  have  been  secured  much 
earlier  by  well-intentioned  parley.  Poland  obtained  more  territory  than  marked  out  for  it  on  the  allied 
peace  map;  Russia  succeeded  in  postponing  the  financial  'settlement  upon  which  the  Poles  had  insisted  in 
earlier  negotiations.  The  diplomats  of  the  Allied  countries,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  out- 
come. Insofar  as  a  desire  to  see  the  Poles  keep  up  the  war  "  to  the  bitter  end "  was  due  to  lacking 
understanding  of  what  the  conflict  meant  to  the  Polish  people,  the  following  narrative  of  first-hand 
experience  by  an  American  social  worker  may  help  to  rectify  the  perspective.  The  peace  just  con- 
cluded will  make  possible  a  much  more  vigorous  participation  of  American  agencies  in  the  stupendous 
task   of  relief  and  reconstruction. — The   Editors. 
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NE  does  not  need  to  have  gone  over  the  Polish  rail- 
roads in  freight  and  passenger  cars  (I  have  jour- 
neyed from  Lublin  to  Warsaw  for  the  seventh  time 
in  three  weeks),  to  realize  that  this  nation  is  being 
bled  to  death  by  war.  Think  of  a  country  where  everything  has 
been  broken  up  and  thrown  into  a  mess  by  three  great  armies ; 
where  the  machines  have  all  been  stolen  from  the  factories  and 
where  the  splendid  mansions  of  the  many  large  estates,  with 
the  brick  barns  of  their  large  farms,  have  all  been  ripped  up 
by  guns.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  paid  out  to 
run  a  large  army,  and  most  of  the  coal  mined,  which  could 
be  sold  at  a  fabulous  price  because  it  is  in  such  demand  all  over 
Europe,  is  used  in  pulling  long  trains  of  these  unproductive 
men  in  ragged  uniforms  over  long  stretches  of  the  Polish  plain. 
There  is  not  much  left  for  other  governmental  departments, 
such  as  those  of  agriculture  and  education.  These  two,  for  in- 
stance, have  great  plans.  The  estate  owners  and  even  the  peas- 
ants must  be  enabled  to  use  tractors  on  all  this  expanse  of 
stoneless  and  fenceless  land.  The  best  and  most  up-to-date 
education  must  be  enforced  for  all  children  of  7  to  14.  But 
everything  must  wait  for  peace,  even  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  which  are  so  bad  that  three-quarters  of  them  are  impas- 
sable by  any  other  means  than  horse  travel,  and  even  then  one's 
cart  sinks  into  the  frequent  mud  holes  up  to  the  axles  of  the 
wheels.  One  can  see  the  sign  of  discouragement  very  plainly 
in  the  officials  of  the  non-military  departments.  It  is  pathetic  to 
hear  them  tell  you  that  there  is  no  money,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  poor,  or  that  the  kerosene  sent  down  from  Warsaw 
for  farm  tractors  has  all  been  requisitioned  for  the  army. 
Meanwhile  one  sees  train-loads  of  soldiers  idling  at  every  rail- 
road station,  waiting  for  a  locomotive  to  take  their  train  to  the 
next  stop  on  the  long  journey  to  the  front. 

During  the  last  month  I  have  worked  in  the  group  of  vil- 
lages around  Werbkovice,  which  is  between  Hrubieszov  and 
Zamosc,  southeast  of  Lublin.  But  the  Bolshevists  were  ad- 
vancing so  fast  that  our  unit  had  to  evacuate.  You  should 
have  seen  the  lines  of  refugees  coming  westward,  how  sad  they 
looked,  with  their  chairs,  tables,  boxes,  pet  hog  or  dog  and  per- 
haps a  calf  or  goose,  piled  into  a  narrow  cart  with  the  family. 
The  retreating  soldiers  looked  dead  tired,  but  now  and  then 
they  would  joke  with  one  another  in  that  care  free  sort  of  way 
which  is  doubtless  the  best  mood  for  anyone  in  that  great  game 
in  which  all  personal  differences,  such  as  those  of  individual 
opinion,  matter  so  little. 

Rowno  had  been  captured  and  there  had  been  stiff  fighting 
at  Dubno.  When  I  left  Werbkowice  the  Russian  cavalry  was 
advancing  rapidly  toward  Vladimir-Volinsk,  which  is  only  50 
kilometres  east  of  us. 

Last  week  I  convoyed  seven  workers  and  all  our  baggage  in 
a  freight  car  to  Warsaw.  Two  days  later  another  batch  left. 
Now  I  am  coming  up  to  Warsaw  a  second  time  in  a  freight 


, 


I  have  been  here  with  my 
cot  and  supply  of  canned  herring  for  five  days,  and  now  our 
train  is  waiting  outside  Warsaw  until  there  is  room  on  the  sta- 
tion's tracks.  All  the  men  from  14  to  52  are  going  off  to  the 
front.  You  should  see  the  little  boys  that  look  no  more  than 
twelve,  marching  along  so  valiantly  in  the  hot  sun. 

In  the  territory  which  we  have  just  left,  half  the  peasants  are 
Poles  and  half  are  Russians,  with  the  proportion  of  Russians 
rapidly  increasing  as  one  gets  east  of  the  river  Bug.  Two-thirds 
of  the  land  or  more  is  farmed  by  large  estate  owners,  who  are 
Poles  of  refinement  and  culture,  who  can  usually  speak  three 
or  four  languages  and  have  a  fairly  thorough  understanding 
of  their  agricultural  business.  The  pity  is  that  they  share  the 
fairly  widespread  contempt  for  the  inferiority  and  ignorance  of 
their  peasants,  and  even  where  they  do  dispense  to  them  kind- 
ness and  gifts,  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
This  feeling  has  been  heightened  by  the  noxious  propaganda 
against  large  Polish  land  owners  pursued  by  the  old  czarist 
regime.  The  few  schools  in  all  this  area  in  and  around  White 
Russia  and  western  Ukraine  conducted  by  Russian  teachers 
aimed  at  injecting  a  hatred  in  the  peasant  children  against  these 
big  Polish  farmers,  and  thus  to  assist  in  the  policy  which  en- 
abled the  three  empires  to  keep  the  Poles  in  subjection. 

Poles,  you  see,  are  peculiarly  individualistic  in  temperament. 
This  is  what  makes  them  interesting  as  individuals  but  weak 
as  a  nation.  Individual  freedom  is  an  old  right.  One  can  do  as 
one  feels  and  pleases  without  the  fear  as  in  Austria  or  Ger- 
many of  looking  conspicuous  because  one  is  too  natural.  A  man 
who  owns  his  own  soul  is  more  at  home  in  Warsaw  than  in 
Vienna  or  Berlin.  But  there  are  times  when  individual  opinion 
must  be  merged  into  the  united  stand  of  a  people  or  a  nation. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Orthodox  (Greek  church),  the 
Jews,  socialists,  Nationalists,  peasants,  and  big  land-owners 
should  long  ago  have  learned  to  stand  together  in  an  emergency 
and  not  let  a  foreign  power  whip  up  their  quarrels  for  its  own 
ends.  Even  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  against  Russia, 
there  has  been  internal  dissension,  rising  up  till  a  month  ago  to 
the  point  of  completely  paralyzing  the  military  and  political 
effort. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  any  altruistic  feeling  toward 
the  peasants  was  checked  by  the  czarist  government,  which 
wished  them  to  remain  ignorant  so  that  they  would  be  content 
to  produce  food  and  keep  quiet.  Now  that  the  Polish  govern- 
ment is  introducing  schools  into  every  district,  and  organiza- 
tion for  social  and  human  welfare  is  no  more  under  suspicion, 
the  attitude  of  the  Polish  gentry  will  probably  change  rapidly. 
The  large  land-owners  will  look  upon  the  peasants  more  and 
more  as  less  lucky  brothers  in  the  growth  toward  freedom  and 
beauty. 

Although  there  is  a  distinct  finesse  of  intellect  and  grace  of 
movement,  especially  among  the  women,  in  all  of  the  Polish 
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people,  the  absolute  lack  of  all  knowledge  of  the  outer  world, 
in  fact  of  all  beyond  their  own  village,  is  terrifying.  For 
instance,  in  the  area  we  have  just  worked  in,  Polish  is  the 
language  in  one  village  and  Ukrainian  in  the  next,  and  few 
if  any  will  be  found  in  either  village  who  know  both  languages. 
Often  two  villages  speaking  different  languages  are  only  three 
or  four  miles  apart.  One  realizes  how  little  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  penetrated  this  part  of  Europe  when  one  sees  the 
peasant  horses  turn  tail  at  the  approach  of  our  little  car,  and 
run  across  the  field  or  down  the  road  as  fast  as  they  can,  fail- 
ing by  very  little  to  break  the  harness  or  upset  the  cart.  There 
is  scarcely  one  horse  in  ten  which  lets  our  car  go  by  without 
looking  desperately  afraid. 

Half  the  members  of  the  Diet  are  socialists,  and  many  of 
these  are  representatives  of  the  peasants,  but  the  Polish  social- 
ists are  very  patriotic  and  intelligent,  and  have  a  more  hopeful 
and  constructive  attitude  than  most  socialists  of  other  East 
European  nations  seem  to  possess,  with  their  war  for  the  last 
hundred  years  on  capitalism  instead  of  on  czarism. 

The  sudden  joy  of  independence  has  filled  every  heart, 
and  checked  the  discontent  with  present  society  and  economics 
which  has  been  increasing  in  the  other  European  countries.  To 
have,  suddenly,  one's  own  army,  railroad  system,  government 
departments,  currency,  free  organizations,  where  before  there 
were  only  enforced  dependence  and  oppression,  is  enough  to 
take  considerable  attention  away  from  radical  experiments. 

Coming  back  to  the  war,  I  imagine  that  many  foreigners 
must  be  asking,  What  keeps  the  war  going?  Well,  in  fact 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  people,  as  was  represented  by 
the  vote  of  their  representatives  in  the  Diet,  want  the  war 
to  continue.  But  as  long  as  the  minority,  with  their  intense 
patriotism  for  Poland's  welfare,  still  harp  upon  the  broadly 
advertised  idea  that  Poland's  independence  is  not  safe  until  the 
Bolsheviks  are  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  it  will  be  unable  to 
make  a  vigorous  stand  for  its  program  of  peace  and  the  con- 
centration of  all  effort  upon  internal  reconstruction. 

The  small  majority  that  is  vigorously  pushing  the  war  has 
so  many  prejudices  and  preferences  to  reinforce  its  attitude. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  widespread  Polish  love  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  traditionally  strengthened  by  the  long 
opposition  of  the  former  Russian  government.  There  is  the 
hatred  against  the  Jews,  with  the  widely  advertised  fact  that 
many  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  are  Jewish  and  the  Jews 
throughout  Poland,  all  of  whose  cities  are  half  Jewish,  sympa- 
thize with  the  Bolshevists  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
another  nation  or  social  regime  take  the  power  away  from  the 
Poles,  whom  they  so  dislike.  There  is  also  the  traditional 
hatred  against  Russia,  bred  into  the  bone  of  every  Pole,  and  a 
growing  feeling  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Russian  peas- 
ants, who  are  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
around  Grodno,  Brest-Litovsk,  and  Lemberg,  have  Bolshevist 
sympathies  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  permission  to 
seize  the  large  estates  of  the  Polish  land  owners  and  thus  add 
substantially  to  their  small  holdings  of  ten  to  fifty  acres. 

I  have  talked  with  several  officers.  One  is  soon  aware  that 
many  of  the  finest  individuals  in  the  country  are  among  them. 
When  one  can  get  their  confidence,  one  soon  finds  some  who 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  policy  conducted  at  Warsaw, 
and,  as  one  told  me  only  yesterday:  The  office  holders  in  War- 
saw may  not  be  keen  to  end  this  war,  but  you  need  only  ques- 
tion the  officers  and  men  who  are  fighting  for  their  sixth  year  to 
know  how  sick  they  are  of  it. 

I  predict  big  changes  when  demobilization  begins.  On  the 
other  hand  demobilization  will  probably  be  conducted  slowly 
and  with  great  care.  The  Polish  leaders  have  had  their  eyes 
on  the  conditions  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  realize 
that  on   the  continent  only  Switzerland,   Belgium,   Holland 


and  Czechoslovakia  are  running  with  order  and  production,  and 
that  even  in  the  last  of  the  countries  named,  which  has  been  at 
peace  for  some  time,  there  are  signs  of  internal  strife.  Some 
predict  a  military  dictatorship,  others  a  pogrom  against  the 
Jews,  and  still  others  a  very  socialistic  government  with  a  pro- 
gram for  the  nationalization  of  all  large  resources  and  the 
immediate  partition  of  large  estates. 

When  one  considers  that  this  is  very  much  an  agricultural 
country,  and  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  materials  and  ma- 
chines for  the  factories  the  life  of  the  country  now  more  than 
ever  depends  upon  its  agricultural  production,  this  question  of 
division  of  estates  is  a  very  important  one.    The  socialists  were 
some  time  ago  successful  in  passing  the  bill  for  the  partitioning 
of  estates,  but  there  is  very  much  division  of  opinion  in  the  Diet 
on  how  this  should  be  done.     It  will  therefore  be  some  time 
before  majority  opinion  concentrates  upon  one  definite  plan. 
Many  intelligent  Poles  say  that  all  but  the  very  large  or  poorly 
run  estates  are  safe  for  the  next  ten  years.    However,  this  period 
of  uncertainty  is  the  worst  possible  thing,  and  I  have  been  told 
by  several  land  owners  that  they  do  not  know  with  the  present 
threat  of  partitioning  before  them  how  much  of  their  capital 
they  dare  invest  in  rebuilding  and  reequipping  their  ruined 
farms.    The  country  needs  food  badly.     If  the  land  is  taken 
away  from  the  comparatively  small  group  which  understands 
the  science  and  the  business  of  farming,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
can  be  found  enough  intelligent  and  trained  men  to  achieve  the 
production  which  the  nation  requires  to  sustain  its  population. 
The  present  state  of  Lemberg  with  its  weak  and  vitality 
lacking  population  is  an  example  of  what  may  happen  to  all 
the  cities,  if  the  socialists  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  keeping  up  the  salable  agricultural 
product.     The  people  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  are  starv- 
ing because  they  had  no  trained  Bolshevik  agriculturists  but 
only  ignorant  and  untrained  peasants  to  do  the  important  work 
of  the  aristocrat  land  owners.     Lemberg  is  near  the  strip  of 
devastated  territory  occupied  for  so  long  by  the  German  and 
Russian   fronts,   where    the   barns   and    houses  of   the    large 
land  owners  are  all  destroyed  and  the  machines  and  animals 
taken  away.    Most  of  the  peasants  around  Lemberg  have  their 
little  places  running  again,  but  they  sell  little  food,  not  only 
because  they  have  little  land,  but  also  because  they  raise  flax 
and  hemp  and  several  other  crops  themselves  and  have  the  habit 
of  buying  little.    A  large  number  of  the  peasants  in  that  area, 
but  more  still  in  the  western  sections  of  Poland,  have  actually 
more  money  than  they  need,  and  as  they  cannot  count  to  a 
very  high  figure,  measure  the  paper  money  in  barrels  or  weigh 
it  on  scales.  The  large  land  owners  around  Lemberg  are  only 
with  great  difficulty  able  to  buy  materials,  machines  and  stock 
for  reconstituting  their  farms,  and  usually  have  a  number  of 
their  workers  in  the  army.     Most  of  them  are  only  just  able 
to  exist  themselves  at  a  standard  of  living  very  much  lower 
than  what  they  were  used  to,  and  can  farm  no  more  than  a 
quarter  of  their  land  as  long  as  the  present  war  conditions  pre- 
vail.   Lemberg,  which  grew  up  as  a  city  on  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  food  from  those  large  efficiently  farmed  tracts,  is 
now  receiving  only  a  quarter  of  the  food  that  should  come  to  it. 
One  thing  that  will   ease   the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Poland  considerably  is  the  fact  that  its  economic  system  is 
much  simpler  than  that  of  Austria  or  of  Germany.     A  very 
large  majority  of  its  population  is  still  in  the  primitive  economic 
state  of  a  self-sufficing  family  unit,  which  grows  its  own  hemp, 
flax  for  clothes,  rye  for  bread,  and  tobacco,  and  handles  little 
money.     The  farmers  of  Poland  are,  except  in  Posen,  much 
less  dependent  upon  commercial  fertilizers  than  are  those  of 
Germany  and  France. 

The  principal  need  of  Poland  is  good,  modern  education,  one 
that  will  be  on  a  broad  and  fundamental  basis. 
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Conducted  by 
L.  CHENERY 


The  48-Hour  Law  in  Massachusetts 


THE  Massachusetts  law  limiting  the  hours  of  women 
and  minors  to  a  maximum  9-hour  day  and  48-hour 
week  in  the  major  industries  in  which  such  workers  are 
employed,  went  into  effect  July  18,  1919.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  in  operation  for  a  little  over  one  year.  Although  this 
period  is  perhaps  inadequate  to  warrant  a  final  statement  as 
to  the  result  of  the  law,  it  does  permit  some  general  observa- 
tions as  to  how  it  is  working  out. 

The  act  provides  that  no  woman  and  no  young  person  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  fac- 
tory, workshop,  mercantile,  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishment,  or  for  an  express  or  transportation  company, 
or  in  a  public  telephone  or  telegraph  exchange  for  more  than 
9  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one 
week,  except  that  in  occupations  that  are  seasonal  —  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  shall  determine  what  occu- 
pations are  seasonal  —  the  hours  may  exceed  48  a  week,  but 
not  52,  provided  the  average  of  the  number  of  hours  worked 
during  the  year  does  not  exceed  48. 

The  only  changes  made  from  the  former  law  are  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  hours  that  may  be  worked  a  week 
from  54  to  48;  the  number  of  hours  in  one  day  from  10  to  9; 
and  the  maximum  weekly  hours  for  seasonal  employments 
from  58  to  52.  The  48-hour  act  does  not  of  itself  add  any 
new  occupations  to  the  list  covered  by  the  54-hour  law.  A 
measure  passed  last  year,  however,  automatically  adds  women 
elevator  operators,  since  it  states  that  they  shall  come  within 
the  provision  of  the  54-hour  law  and  of  any  amendments 
thereto. 

How  has  the  48-hour  law  worked  in  practice?  Has  it,  as 
proclaimed  by  opponents,  thrown  women  out  of  employment ; 
resulted  in  the  substitution  of  men  for  women;  has  it  caused 
a  reduction  in  wages?  The  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries has  made  no  detailed  investigation  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  act.  The  regular  inspection  work  of  the  department, 
however,  and  the  complaints  that  are  received,  furnish  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  the  result.  Where  violations  were 
found  they  were  practically  always  due  to  ignorance  rather 
than  any  intentional  violation  of  the  law.  They  occurred 
mainly  in  small  concerns  and  point  to  the  need  for  a  definite 
policy  of  educational  work  by  the  department  in  explaining 
the  labor  laws.  With  the  great  number  of  employers,  the 
adjustment  has  been  made  apparently  without  any  confusion 
or  especial  difficulty. 

In  many  cases  the  change  to  the  shorter  schedule  was  made 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  time  required.  In  some  of  the 
large  textile  centers  the  adjustment  was  effected  several  months 
before  the  law  went  into  operation.  Practically  everywhere 
where  workers,  were  employed  by  the  piece,  the  change  was 
accompanied  by  an  advance  in  piece  rates,  usually  the  approxi- 
mate amount  to  prevent  any  loss  of  wages  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  increase  was  sub- 
stantially more  than  this,  so  that  the  employes  gained  both 
in  reduction  of  hours  and  in  increase  of  wages. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  the  reduction  in  hours  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  discharge  of  women  workers,  or  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  men  for  women,  for  if  anything  of  this  sort  had  taken 
place,  it  would  pretty  certainly  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  department,  through  complaints,  and  the  only  instances 
that  have  been  reported  are  those  of  three  or  four  women  tele- 
graph operators.  An  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  recently 
given  holds  that  such  operatives,  when  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  state  law, 
and  these  women  are  now  asking  that  their  former  positions 
be  restored. 


A  study  of  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is 
being  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  at  Washington,  and  in 
this  connection  some  data  which  the  department  collected  for 
the  bureau  is  of  interest.  As  a  means  of  definitely  checking 
up  some  of  the  effects  of  the  law,  we  selected  the  textile  in- 
dustry, as  the  largest  women-employing  industry  in  the  state. 
A  number  of  representative  factories  in  the  different  centers 
were  taken,  where  it  was  known  mills  were  operating  on  more 
than  a  48-hour  basis  the  first  of  the  year.  The  number  and 
proportion  of  men  and  women  workers  were  taken  in  January, 
the  month  before  the  change  was  made  by  the  majority  of 
mills,  and  again  in  October  following  the  date  the  law  be- 
came effective.  These  show  substantially  no  change  either  in 
the  number  of  women  workers  or  in  the  proportion  they  repre- 
sent of  the  entire  number  of  operatives. 

The  situation  here  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
principal  women-employing  industries  in  the  state.  In  short, 
women  have  not  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  wages 
have  not  been  reduced.  In  this  connection  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  period  under  consideration  is  one  characterized  by 
labor  shortage  and  by  rising  wages,  so  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  proponents  of  the  law,  it  has  been  an  especially 
favorable  period  to  apply  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that 
the  result  is  a  natural  one,  for  the  trend  in  industry,  inde- 
pendent of  legislative  action,  has  been  toward  a  shorter  work- 
ing day.  Progressive  employers  recognizing  the  advantage  as 
a  business  proposition,  have  voluntarily  adopted  a  shorter 
working  schedule,  and  a  number  of  such  employers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  elsewhere  are  on  record  in  favor  of  the  48-hour 
week  as  a  means  of  increasing  production.  Some  employers 
have  gone  even  further  and  are  operating  on  a  44  or  45-hour 
schedule.  A  number  of  the  large  retail  stores  in  Boston  volun- 
tarily adopted  a  7j^-hour  day  this  year,  starting  work  at  9 
in  the  morning  instead  of  8.30  as  formerly. 

A  significant  statement  concerning  the  effect  of  the  48-hour 
law  on  production  was  made  by  one  of  the  largest  employers 
of  women  in  Massachusetts,  in  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared after  the  law  had  been  in  operation  for  six  months.  In 
this,  reference  was  made  incidentally  to  the  shorter  hours  and 
the  increased  output  during  the  period. 

The  48-hour  limit  for  the  working  week  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  this  state.  The  law  was  passed  in  response  to  strong 
popular  demand.  While  there  was  some  vigorous  objection  to 
its  enactment,  it  went  into  effect  without  any  apparent  fric- 
tion, and  to  date,  I  think  its  operation  has  been  successful. 

There  are  certain  features  in  the  Massachusetts  law  which 
are  sometimes  called  in  question.  These  are  the  inclusion  of 
the  words  "  in  laboring  "  to  qualify  the  kind  of  employment 
covered  by  the  law;  the  provision  for  exemptions  for  seasonal 
employment  and  the  provision  for  a  9-hour  day.  With  respect 
to  the  last  mentioned  provision,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  9-hour  day  is  limited  by  a  48-hour  week;  also  that 
it  applies  only  to  women  and  young  persons  16  to  18  years 
of  age,  minors  under  16  being  restricted  to  an  8-hour  day. 
This  provision  gives  an  amount  of  elasticity  to  the  law  and 
makes  it  possible  to  adapt  it  to  suit  individual  needs.  It  enables 
employers  to  make  adjustments  to  meet  emergencies.  It  secures 
for  employes  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  It  sometimes  operates 
to  insure  a  shorter  working  week  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

The  provision  for  seasonal  exemption  has  less  to  commend 
it.  An  exemption  when  granted  applies  not  merely  to  the 
establishment  requesting  it,  but  to  the  entire  occupation;  not 
to  a  special  group  of  workers,  but  to  all  —  women  and  minors 
16  to  18  years  of  age  alike.    In  only  two  occupations  has  such 
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exemption  been  granted,  the  straw  hat  industry  and  the  tobacco 
packing  industry;  a  third  case,  that  of  the  fresh  fish  canning 
industry,  is  now  pending. 

The  addition  of  the  words  "  in  laboring ", — "  No  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed 
in  laboring  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  or  in  any  manu- 
facturing, mercantile,  mechanical  establishment,"  etc. — gives 
a  certain  ambiguity  to  the  law  and  makes  possible  conflicting 
interpretations. 

Opinions  of  different  attorney-generals  and  the  department 
counsel,  have  varied  somewhat  as  to  its  meaning.  The  ques- 
tion has  not  as  yet  reached  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  opinion  of  the  counsel,  the  words  "  in 
laboring  "  restrict  the  application  of  the  act  to  women  em- 
ployed in  industrial  as  distinguished  from  clerical  employment. 
Thus  it  applies  to  the  factory  operative,  but  not  to  the  factory 
stenographer. 

An  amendment  proposed  this  year  which  would  have  raised 
the  question  again,  proposed  to  add  to  the  groups  now  covered 
by  the  law,  women  employed  in  hotels,  as  ushers  in  theaters, 
in  motion  picture  houses,  manicuring  and  hairdressing  estab- 
lishments, in  hand  laundries,  private  telephone  exchanges,  on 
all  elevators,  and  in  banks.  It  was  probably  the  inclusion  of 
women  in  banks  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

This  raises  a  problem  which  must  be  met  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  protective  legislation  for  women.  That  is,  how 
women  may  be  safeguarded  from  injurious  conditions  in  in- 
dustry without  restricting  their  opportunity.  The  answer,  so 
far  as  there  can  be  a  definite  answer,  lies  I  think,  in  dividing 
the  groups  that  need  protection  and  are  least  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  training,  educa- 
tion, or  position,  possess  effective  bargaining  power  and  are 
able  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

Ethel  M.  Johnson. 
Assistant  Commissioner, 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

Industrial  Pensions 

THE  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  has  completed 
a  study  of  industrial  pensions.  The  association  confined 
its  attention  to  the  old  age  system  maintained  by  private  cor- 
porations. It  reports  that  there  are  now  between  150  and  200 
such  systems  in  this  country.  Manufacturing  concerns,  rail- 
roads, banks  and  other  large  organizations  chiefly  have  under- 
taken the  development.    The  report  says : 

The  fundamental  reason  underlying  almost  every  pension  sys- 
tem is  the  desire  of  the  employer  to  assure  his  employes  of  inde- 
pendence during  their  old  age,  both  as  a  reward  for  faithful- 
ness and  as  the  best  method  of  performing  a  duty.  A  prevalent 
social  theory  which  the  average  employer  accepts  is  that  an  em- 
ployer should  not  use  the  services  of  an  employe  during  the 
fruitful  period  of  his  life  and  then  heartlessly  discard  him  to 
the. human  scrapheap  where  he  is  dependent  upon  society,  if  he 
has  not  been  able  to  accumulate  savings  from  his  earnings  to 
care  for  himself  and  his  dependents  during  his  old  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  to  keep  an  em- 
ploye, who  has  become  inefficient  because  of  old  age,  at  his  regu- 
lar position  and  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  find  sufficient  posi- 
tions suitable  to  the  capability  of,  or  satisfactory  to  all  super- 
annuated employes.  The  only  alternative  is  to  pension  them  in 
some  way.  In  addition  to  the  desire  to  reward  faithfulness  or 
to  fulfill  a  duty  there  is  usually  in  the  mind  of  the  employer, 
hope  of  attaining  definite  beneficial  effects  on  the  efficiency  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  business. 

The  Merchants'  Association  found  that  employes  are  not 
as  a  rule  enthusiastic  about  a  gift  from  the  employer  made 
without  consulting  their  desires.  Yet  without  intelligent 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  employes,  the  association  points  out, 
a  pension  system  cannot  be  made  highly  successful.  This 
interest  can  be  obtained  by  winning  the  endorsement  of  the 
employes  before  a  pension  plan  is  installed,  by  cooperating  with 
them  in  operating  the  system  and  by  making  it,  in  fact,  an 
employe  organization  through  financial  contributions  from 
them.    The  report  adds :  "  The  lack  of  success  of  pension  sys- 


tems is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
usually  autocratic  and  paternalistic  rather  than  democratic  and 
cooperative." 

The  problems  involved  in  an  industrial  pension  system  are 
of  two  kinds:  employer  management  and  actuarial.  The 
system  must  be  sound  from  an  insurance  point  of  view  and  valid 
from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  relations.  The  Merchants' 
Association  urges  that  a  system  which  does  not  assure  a  pen- 
sion to  each  employe  is  unfair  and  that  a  system  which  is 
dependent  on  the  changing  desires  of  an  executive  is  not  valu- 
able. "  The  best  practice,"  it  states,  "  which,  however,  is  far 
from  typical,  calls  for  the  development  of  a  permanent  pension 
fund  kept  separate  from  the  regular  assets  of  the  business  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from  creditors  in  case  the  com- 
pany meets  with  financial  difficulties.  At  least  in  the  case  of  a 
contributory  system  the  contributions  of  employes  should  be 
protected."  A  list  of  companies  having  pension  systems  is  pub- 
lished with  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  on  which  the  inquiry 
is  based. 

The  Federated  Press 

THE  organization  of  the  Federated  Press  eleven  months 
ago  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  ele- 
ments corresponding  roughly  to  those  cooperating  in  the  Brit- 
ish labor  movement.  Thirty-two  editors  met  in  Chicago  in 
November,  19 19,  for  the  express  purpose  of  building  up  their 
own  news-transmitting  service.  In  the  language  of  their  by- 
laws, they  felt  themselves  "  unable  to  obtain  unbiased  news 
service  from  the  existing  press  associations."  The  editors  who 
organized  the  cooperative  association,  and  those  who  have  since 
come  in,  represent  the  Socialist  and  Farmer-Labor  parties,  the 
Nonpartisan  League,  the  cooperative  groups,  the  One  Big 
Union  districts,  such  as  Butte  and  Seattle,  the  foreign-lan- 
guage groups,  the  great  independent  unions,  central  labor 
bodies,  and  American  Federation  of  Labor  groups. 

Among  the  hundred-odd  papers  which  make  up  the  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  are  the  New  Majority,  national 
organ  of  the  Farmer- Labor  Party;  the  New  York  Call,  the 
Milwaukee  Leader,  and  Tyomies,  of  Superior,  Wis.,  Socialist 
dailies;  the  Seattle  Union  Record,  Butte  Daily  Bulletin  and 
Minnesota  Daily  Star,  supported  by  the  local  labor  communi- 
ties, and  union  organs,  such  as  Advance,  issued  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers. 

Canadian  members  of  the  Federated  Press  take  in  a  simi- 
larly broad  sweep.     In  England,  the  London  Daily  Herald, 
which,  with  its  circulation  of  nearly  half  a  million,  has  become 
the  powerful  voice  of   a  powerful  labor   movement,   is  the 
largest  member  of  the  new  organization.     In  Germany  more 
than  one  hundred  daily  papers,  representative  of  every  labor 
group  in  the  country,  have  recently  formed  a  branch  of  th 
Federated  Press.  Similar  national  sections  have  been  organize 
in  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Australia  and  Nc 
Zealand. 

The  Federated  Press  is  organized  along  lines  identical  wi 
the  Associated  Press,  in  that  it  is  a  non-profit  making,  co 
operative  association  of  editors.    The  aim  set  forth  in  its  by- 
laws is  to  furnish  straight,  uncolored  news  of  all  sorts.    Dur 
ing  the  first  months  of  its  existence,  it  has  put  its  chief  ei 
phasis  upon  that  large  portion  of  world-happenings  which  ha< 
been  suppressed  or  ignored  by  previously  existing  associations. 
Its  correspondents  and  writers  have  displayed  a  tendency  to 
analyze  the  daily  grist  of  news  in  its  bearing  upon  the  live 
and  purposes  of  the  working  class,  and  to  interpret  events 
part   of   contemporary   industrial   history.      Thus    they   have 
created  an  entirely  new  field  of  American  journalism,  treated 
in  fresh  and  often  illuminating  fashion. 

Evolution  of  the  American  trade  unions,  many  of  which 
already  have  assumed  the  industrial  form;  the  grimmer  phaseg 
of  the  industrial  conflict  as  waged  in  Centralia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Butte  and  Bethlehem;  the  effect  of  great  commercial 
and  financial  transactions  upon  the  lives  of  the  common  people; 
the  international  alliances  and  intrigues  of  capital  and  capi- 
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OUCH!     >  hurt! 

SPoSE    THAT     ROOOH 
NECK    DOCTOR    THINKS 
t    HAVE  NT  ANY  FEELING- 

6ucss    rtS  tower  A»  rr 
DIDN'T  HURT   HIM  — 

Mt  should  worry 


talistically  controlled  statesmen;  the 
growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  and 
the  political  movement  of  the  farmers 
and  trade  unionists  —  such  are  the  fields 
being  closely  reported  by  this  labor  press 
association. 

Bureaus  and  correspondents  have  been 
placed  in  the  great  centers  of  political 
and  industrial  battle — in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Amsterdam, 
Christiana,  Antwerp,  Sidney  (N.  S. 
W.)»  Montreal,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Butte, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  host  of 
other  cities.  Traveling  writers  in  Eu- 
rope, America  and  Asia  have  brought 
vital  news  to  Federated  Press  readers, 
viewed  always  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  work  for  their  livelihood. 

E.  J.  Costello,  long  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Federated  Press,  and  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
of  wide  experience  in  writing  and  edit- 
ing labor  news,  is  general  news  editor. 
Mr.  Costello  is  now  in  Europe  estab- 
lising  new  bureaus  at  strategic  points 
through  which  tremendous  news  is 
going  to  flow  in  the  coming  twenty-five 
years. 

Members  of  the  Federated  Press  staff  include  such  Ameri- 
can writers  as  William  Hard,  Scott  Nearing,  Paul  Hanna, 
Lawrence  Todd,  Carl  Sandberg,  Anna  Louise  Strong  and 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  while  its  foreign  staff  includes  George 
Lansbury,  E.  D.  Morel,  W.  N.  Ewer,  H.  N.  Brailsford,  M. 
Phillips  Price,  Sanford  Griffith  and  Frederic  Kuh. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  the  labor  press  leans  as  far 
over  to  the  side  of  labor  as  does  the  employer-owned  press  to 
the  other  side.  That  is  a  factor  against  which  the  new 
association  must  guard.  Andrew  Long. 
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Productivity  of  Labor 


A  YEAR  ago  production  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
men.     Labor  was  alleged  to  be  slacking.     Production  had 
fallen  off,  it  was  said,  far  below  the  pre-war  standards  of  out- 
put.    Most  of  these  assertions  were  sheer  matters  of  opinion. 
Practically  no  evidence  to  back  them  up  was  presented  and 
probably  very  little  existed.     It  may  have  been  true  that  pro- 
duction did  decrease  after  the  armistice  was  signed  but  in 
most  cases  there  is  no  clear  way  of  determining  the  question. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  an  investiga- 
tion which  bears  on  the  fundamental  question.    W.  A.  Adams, 
mine   statistician,   has   gathered    together   data    from   various 
countries,  and  reckoned  the  average  miner's  daily  and  yearly 
output   of   coal.     Those   eager   to   hear   the   American   eagle 
scream  will  undoubtedly  be  delighted  to  know  that  American 
coal  miners  produce  per  man  very  much  more  than  the  miners 
i  any  other  country.     The  highest  production  of  coal  ever 
orded  was  that  of  the  American  miners  during  19 18.     On 
e  average  each  man  then  produced  1,134  tons  of  coal.    The 
osest   competitor  was  the   New   South   Wales  miner   who 
uring  the  same  year  produced  814  tons.     Canada  came  next 
hile  the  smallest  output  for  recent  years  was  that  of  Japan 
1917  when  an  average  of  155  tons  was  mined.     In  Japan, 
owever,  women  as  well  as  men  are  employed  as  miners. 
The  United  States  employs  about  600,000  miners  to  dig 
600,000,000  tons  of  coal  each  year.     In  1901,  according  to 
Mr.  Adams,  they  produced  729  tons  per  man.    Eighteen  years 
later,  this  had  increased  to  1,134  tons-    During  those  18  years, 
however,  the  use  of  machines  had  increased  from  25  per  cent 
to  56  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  dug.     Not  only  the  annual  but 
the  daily  output  also  is  greater  for  the  American  miner.    The 
average  work  of  the  American  coal  digger  in  191 8  was  4.4 
tons.     As  indicated,  Australia  and  Canada  come  next  to  the 
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United  States  in  point  of  productivity.  Great  Britain  em- 
ploys between  800,000  and  900,000  miners  to  produce  about 
300,000,000  tons  annually.  During  19 18  the  output  per  man 
was  only  337  tons.  This  represented  a  decrease  from  191, 
and  especially  from  1906  when  a  high  point  of  419  tons  per 
man  was  reached. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  amount  of  coal  mined 
with  machines  in  Great  Britain  was  only  about  11  per  cent 
in  191 8  as  compared  with  56  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 
The  German  miners  seem  to  have  been  more  productive  than 
the  English  miners  since  191 1.  This  larger  productivity  of 
the  German  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  worked  more  days 
to  the  year  than  his  British  confrere.  The  daily  output  of 
each  is  practically  identical.  The  French  miner  over  a  thir- 
teen-year period  has  produced  an  average  of  302  tons  a  year. 
India  and  Japan,  where  both  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed underground,  are  very  much  below  the  wxestern  nations. 
In  India,  apparently  about  40  per  cent  of  the  miners  are 
women.  In  Japan  one-fourth  of  those  employed  underground 
are  girls  and  women. 

The  productivity  of  the  miner  depends  on  many  factors 
other  than  his  own  skill  and  energy.  The  workers  in  Ameri- 
can mines  have  been  drafted  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  and  yet  theirs  is  the  highest  average.  The  nature  of  a 
coal  seam,  the  extent  to  which  machinery  is  used,  transporta- 
tion, markets,  and  many  other  factors  outside  the  control  of 
the  individual  workman  determine  the  production  possible. 

Further  light  on  the  question  of  the  productivity  of  labor  is 
being  sought  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries.  The  department  undertook  to  obtain  information 
from  plants  where  conditions  have  been  so  stable  during  a 
course  of  years  that  conclusions  might  be  fairly  drawn.  The 
first  material  collected  covers  the  years  19 14,  191 8,  and  1919. 
as  representative  of  pre-war,  war,  and  reconstruction  condi- 
tions. Of  the  seven  establishments  from  which  data  was 
finally  accepted  as  meeting  the  tests  of  accuracy  imposed,  four 
show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  output  per  employe  per 
hour  in  1919  over  1914  and  three  show  a  decrease.  The  per- 
centage of  decrease  by  industries  as  given  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  is  as  follows:  shirtings  10. 1  per  cent,  chairs 
10.6  per  cent,  rubbers  17.8.  Increases  were  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing plants:  paper-making  11.3  per  cent,  candy  36.2  per 
cent,  one  shoe  factory  9  per  cent,  a  second  shoe  factory  in- 
creases ranging  from  6.7  per  cent  to  142.7  per  cent. 

The  Massachusetts  investigators  concluded   that  "  it  does 
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not  appear  that  increases  in  wages  in  these  several  establish- 
ments uniformly  resulted  in  an  increase  in  production  per  em- 
ploye."   Nor  does  it  appear  that  1919  was  a  year  of  slacking. 


Profit  Sharing 


THE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  survey  of 
profit  sharing,  past  and  present,  in  this  country,  gives 
only  mild  approbation  to  the  system.  The  inquiry  cov- 
ered 137  establishments,  of  which  the  board  considered  41 
true  profit  sharing  plans.  The  names  of  the  establishments 
investigated  are  contained  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume  and 
the  summarized  experience  is  in  part  individual. 

Various  ventures  which  have  called  themselves  profit  shar- 
ing have  been  in  existence  in  this  country  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  mortality  among  them  has  been 
exceedingly  high.  Nevertheless  the  idea  has  offered  recurrent 
hope  and  in  a  few  of  the  establishments  provision  has  been 
made  under  profit  sharing  schemes  for  the  election  of  em- 
ploye directors.  The  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  profit 
sharing  plans  in  times  past  arose  largely,  apparently,  from  the 
dissatisfaction  and  apathy  of  the  workers  and  from  changed 
conditions  in  the  industry.  The  investigations  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  tend  to  show  that  outside  of  the 
executive  group,  profit  sharing  has  not  elicited  the  interest  of 
the  workers.  At  one  place,  the  board  states,  "  the  oft  repeated 
cycle,  noted  in  the  experience  with  discontinued  plans,  namely, 
introduction  with  enthusiasm  and  high  hopes,  gratifying  suc- 
cess for  a  certain  period,  and  final  abandonment  on  account, 
chiefly,  of  lack  of  appreciation  by  workers,  labor  disturbance, 
or  disproportionate  costs  as  against  results  achieved,  tends  to 
weaken  one's  faith  in  the  stability  of  plans  now  in  operation, 
and  leads  one  to  conclude  that  profit  sharing  plans  are  pos- 
sible of  successful  maintenance  for  limited  periods  only." 

The  report,  however,  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  system.  It 
says  finally:  "  Profit  sharing  .  .  .  cannot  be  offered  as 
a  solution  of  the  wage  problem.  But  properly  understood  and 
utilized  it  evidently  possesses  valuable  features.  .  .  .  Of 
greater  importance,  however,  than  any  mechanism  for  securing 
cooperation  and  loyalty,  and  necessary  to  the  real  success  of 
any  plant,  is  the  influence  and  personal  touch  of  wise  manage- 
ment that  believes  in  maintaining  the  best  possible  relation- 
ship between  the  highest  executive  in  the  organization  and  the 
humblest  worker  in  the  ranks." 


The  Home  Assistant 


T 


1  HE  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  elaborated 
a  set  of  standards  intended  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  "  home  assistant."  This  is  a  part  of  the  attempt  which 
has  been  continued  a  number  of  years  to  put  domestic  service 
on  a  more  rational  basis.  It  is  common  observation  that  young 
women  prefer  industrial  and  commercial  work  to  employment 
in  homes  even  though  better  wages  and  more  healthful  and 
varied  work  may  be  obtained  in  domestic  service.  The  reasons 
found  by  inquiry  for  this  preference  were  the  length  of  hours 
exacted  and  the  undesirable  social  status  of  the  home  worker. 

During  the  war  the  old-fashioned  servant  more  or  less  dis- 
appeared in  many  sections  of  the  world,  and  accordingly  it 
became  urgent  to  discover  a  social  equivalent.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  given  emphasis  to  its  plan  for  the 
home  assistant.  The  organization  suggests  that  women  be 
employed  at  domestic  work  on  the  eight-hour  day  and  forty- 
four-hour  week  basis.  This  means  one  entire  day  and  a 
second  half  day  free  each  week.  Legal  holidays  or  the  equiva- 
lent and  a  paid  vacation  are  a  part  of  the  plan.  The  home 
assistant  does  any  work  required  with  the  exception  of  heavy 
laundry  but  sleeps  and  eats  away  from  her  place  of  employ- 
ment, pays  her  own  carfare,  uses  the  front  door,  does  not  wear 
a  uniform,  and  is  called  by  her  last  name  and  title.  The  asso- 
ciation suggests  that  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Commission  October,  1919,  at 
$16.50,  be  used  as  a  current  minimum  wage  standard. 


In  an  interesting  brochure,  the  case  for  the  home  assistant  is 
argued.  According  to  the  logic  offered  the  system  is  very 
much  more  economical  and  happy  for  both  parties  to  such  a 
contract. 

Wages  of  Farm  Laborers 

THE  case  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  one  of  the  most  tragic  in  the  history  of  that  island. 
For  a  hundred  years  after  the  Enclosure  acts  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  English  farm  laborers  had  no  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  wage.  The  social  status  of  the  agricultural 
workers  seems  definitely  to  have  sunk  and  then  when  the 
country  folk  were  hungriest  and  most  hopeless,  the  game  laws 
were  applied  with  terrible  stringency.  Men  were  deported, 
as  the  Hammonds,  of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  have 
shown,  for  killing  a  rabbit  or  fowl  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  lit- 
erally starving  family.  For  years  agricultural  laborers  were 
paid  as  little  as  six  shillings  a  week. 

The  war,  however,  caused  a  great  change  for  them.  A 
trade  union  was  reestablished,  but  more  important  still,  an 
agricultural  wage  board  was  set  up  by  the  government.  The 
last  wage  rate  fixed  for  England  and  Ireland  offered  an  in- 
teresting contrast  to  the  old  times.  For  ordinary  laborers  the 
new  rates  ranged  from  46  to  52  shillings  a  week.  The  hourg 
of  labor  remained  unchanged  at  50  shillings  a  week  in  sum- 
mer and  48  shillings  in  winter,  except  in  Cheshire,  where  they 
are  54  shillings  all  the  year  round.  Overtime  rates  are  from 
1  shilling  and  2  pence  to  1  shilling  and  3^2  pence  an  hour 
on  week  days  and  from  I  shilling  and  5  pence  to  I  shilling 
and  6l/2  pence  an  hour  on  Sundays. 

The  New  Mining  Town 

ONE  of  the  interesting  manifestations  of  the  trend  of  con- 
temporary industrial  management  is  to  be  found  at  Kaska, 
Pa.  The  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Company,  which  operates  at 
this  point  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields,  has  decided  to 
rebuild  the  town.  According  to  The  Coal  Age,  better  houses, 
stores  and  community  buildings  are  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion. A  new  town  created  in  conformity  with  contemporary 
ideals  of  town  building  is  being  substituted  for  the  haphazard 
village  which  grew  up  about  the  mine.  Living  conveniences 
are  being  made  available  and  in  general  the  community  is 
being  improved. 

The  coal  company,  it  is  said,  has  also  extended  aid  to  the 
churches.  The  very  frank  purpose  of  this  enterprise  has  been 
to  minimize  existing  dissatisfaction  among  the  miners.  No 
variety  of  welfare  work  ever  settles  fully  any  problem  as  per- 
sistent as  human  unrest.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  most 
troublesome  conflicts  between  employers  and  workers  are  at- 
tributable to  community  conditions  which  might  easily  have 
been  remedied.  The  purpose  of  the  more  progressive  and  sen- 
sitive management  is  to  improve  these  conditions  in  order  to 
narrow  the  range  of  conflict.    This  is  entire  gain. 

International  Machinists 

AMONG  the  more  progressive  group  of  trade  unions  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  During  the  last  four  years, 
the  machinists  have  had  a  remarkable  growth.  At  the  Balti- 
more Convention  in  1916  the  union  included  105,400  mem- 
bers. At  the  close  of  19 19,  the  organization  had  more  than 
330,000  members.  During  the  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
slight  falling  off,  but  apparently  the  membership  is  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  300,000.  The  machinists  have  com- 
pleted a  large  building  at  Washington  which  is  situated  across 
the  street  from  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  building.  The  union  also  opened  a  cooperative  bank- 
ing business  in  Washington  on  May  15,  last,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  first  three-months'  period,  had  deposits  exceeding  one 
million  dollars. 
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Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Day  Nursery  and  the  Community 


FOR  many  years  the  day  nursery  has  been  looked  upon 
with  decided  disfavor  by  the  trained  social  worker,  who 
saw  in  it  a  relic  of  the  old,  non-constructive  charity,  in- 
volving no  attempt  at  cooperation  with  other  welfare  agencies, 
and  with  no  further  thought  in  view  than  the  kindly,  but  too 
often  ignorant,  feeding  and  sheltering  of  a  given  number  of 
children  for  a  given  number  of  hours.  A  study  of  the  day  nur- 
series of  Philadelphia,  recently  made  by  Helen  Glenn  Tyson, 
on  behalf  of  the  Child  Federation  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Seybert  Institute,  discusses  the  limitation  of  nurseries  as 
they  exist  in  Philadelphia,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  possibilities  of  the  modern  day  nursery  as  a  well- 
planned  social  agency  possessing  unusual  advantages  for 
studying  the  social  needs  of  working  mothers. 

The  study  was  made  to  serve  three  purposes:  to  sup- 
plement a  former  study  of  the  day  nurseries,  which  dealt  chiefly 
with  their  actual  physical  equipment  and  administration;  to 
summarize  certain  much-needed  information  about  the  nur- 
series of  the  city,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
munity's responsibility  for  its  children,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  families  included  in  a  more  intensive  and  elaborate 
study  of  industrial  mothers,  carried  out 
by  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate 
Department  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Seybert  Institu- 
tion, in  an  effort  to  discover  the  causes 
and  extent  of  the  entrance  of  mothers 
into  industry,  and  the  effects  on  the 
home  life  of  the  families. 

In  discussing  the  characteristics  of 
families  using  day  nurseries,  Mrs.  Ty- 
son writes: 


An  uneasy  feeling  is  prevalent  today 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  home 
and  with  society  when  mothers  are  leaving 
their  children  to  go  into  industry  in  such 
numbers.  In  an  effort  to  fasten  the  blame 
for  this  sweeping  change  in  the  part  the 
mother  plays  in  home  care  and  child  train- 
ing, superficial  thinkers  are  apt  to  con- 
demn the  day  nursery.  They  forget  that 
the  day  nursery  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause; 
that  in  city  communities  the  old-time  home 
life  has  broken  down ;  that  mothers  worked 

outside  the  home  long  before  nurseries  came  into  existence,  and 
that  only  a  relatively  small  group  of  working  mothers,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  avail  themselves  of  nursery  care.  They  forget, 
too,  that  the  really  serious  menace  to  home  life  is  sickness  and 
unemployment,  the  inadequate  wage,  and  the  premature  and  pre- 
ventable death  of  the  wage  earner. 

The  statement  that  "  the  day  nursery  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause,"  is  substantiated  by  a  table,  showing  that  widows  make 
up  30  per  cent  of  the  group  using  the  Philadelphia  nurseries, 
while  widows,  deserted,  separated  and  divorced  mothers  make 
p  69  per  cent  of  the  total  number  whose  marital  status  was 
own.  A  surprisingly  low  number  of  unmarried  mothers, 
nly  19  out  of  a  total  of  864  mothers,  are  recorded  as  using 
e  nurseries.  Several  reasons  are  suggested  for  this,  followed 
y  the  statement  that  "  with  the  new  emphasis  that  social 
orkers  are  laying  on  helping  these  mothers  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  they  like  and  are  accustomed  to,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  day  nursery  will  be  much  more  frequently  used  by 
them  in  the  future." 

Another  table  shows  that  "  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  chil- 
dren in  nurseries  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Association 
come  from  one-child  families,  that  these  one-child  families 
make  up  46.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families,  and 
that  two-child  families  make  up  29.5  per  cent,  leaving  23.8 


iirTyHE  things  we  want  for  young 
■*•  children  are  not  so  very  costly. 
Sunshine  and  {air  colours,  free  flowing 
air  and  yet  shelter  from  biting  wind 
and  rain,  space  (0,  space/  the  glorious 
thing  our  children  never  had  before), 
the  sky,  flowers  and  vegetables,  birds 
and  trees,  music  and  gay  voices,  a  hot 
water  supply,  sleep,  a  good  diet,  regu- 
lar hours,  play.  We  can  get  them  all, 
if  we  plan  our  nurseries  as  outdoor 
places.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get 
them  all  in  any  mere  house  of  bricks 
and  mortar — not  even  if  the  house  were 
a  royal  palace." 

Women  and  the  Labour  Party.  The 
Nursery  of  Tomorrow,  edited  by  Dr. 
Marion  Phillips,  New  York,  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1918. 


per  cent  of  the  families  with  three  children  or  more,  is  of 
distinct  interest,  while  the  fact  that  the  day  nursery  is  patron- 
ized in  such  small  numbers  by  the  mother  of  a  large  family 
is  reassuring  to  those  persons  who  fear  that  day  nursery  care 
is  encouraging  women  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  as  mothers 
and  home-makers."  Disapproval  of  any  such  encouragement  is 
voiced  in  the  sentence:  "The  granting  of  service  to  a  large 
family  of  little  children  should  not  be  a  source  of  pride  to  a 
nursery  —  it  but  marks  another  failure  on  the  part  of  society 
to  recognize  the  real  value  of  a  mother's  service  to  her 
children." 

In  Philadelphia,  the  location  of  the  day  nursery  mother's 
job  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  nursery  is  not  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  her  choice  of  work.  The  study  demonstrates 
that  in  55  of  the  100  families  the  children  had  to  be  taken 
more  than  five  blocks  and  in  23  families  more  than  nine  blocks 
to  and  from  the  nursery  each  day.     Mrs.  Tyson  says: 

Such  a  trip  on  a  cold  or  wet  morning  is  a  real  hardship  for 
a  sleepy  child,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  attendance  at  the 
nurseries  is  so  irregular.     If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  dis- 
tricting the  nurseries  and  insisting  on  cooperation  between  them, 
the   distances   little   children    are   taken    in 
the  rush  hours  of  the   early  morning  and 
night  should  be  sufficient.     .    .    .     While 
any  sudden  districting  of  the  nurseries  ac- 
cording   to    the    location    of    the    families 
would  break  many  valuable  personal  con- 
nections, a  general  policy  could  be  worked 
out   and   gradually   developed,    so   that   in 
time    the    nurseries    could    be    as    carefully 
placed,  and  their  districts  as  definitely  de- 
fined as  are  the  public  schools. 


Under  the  heading  The  Relation  of 
the  Nursery  to  Other  Social  Agencies,  a 
strong  plea  is  registered  for  better  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  day  nurseries: 

If  a  nursery  wishes  to  do  nothing  more 
than  give  a  child  good  physical  care,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  should  know  what  medical 
agencies  of  the  city  have  dealt  with  the 
family,  and  the  nature  of  the  service  ren- 
dered it.  And  if  the  nursery  intends  to 
carry  on  the  constructive  family  'work  that, 
after  all,  should  be  its  chief  reason  for  ex- 
istence, cooperation  with  the  other  social 
agencies  working  with  the  family  is  vitally  important. 

This  section  and  the  following  one,  The  Nursery's  Obligation 
to  Its  Families,  which  may  be  summarized  by  the  sentence, 
"  The  nursery's  obligation  is  not  discharged  until  to  every  fam- 
ily under  its  care  has  been  restored,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
normal  home  life  on  which  our  modern  society  was  founded  " 
—  emphasize  perhaps,  as  clearly  as  any  in  the  study,  the  new 
meaning  and  significance  of  day  nursery  work  —  representing 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  the  day  nursery's  social  duties  in  its 
community  relations. 

The  author  does  not  stop,  however,  at  the  day  nursery  as  it 
exists,  or  may  exist,  today.  The  "changing  status  of  the 
nursery  "  is  discussed  and  the  possibilities  of  the  "  nursery  of 
tomorrow,"  as  outlined  by  the  women  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  England,  are  suggested: 

It  will  be  widely  different  from  the  "poverty"  nursery  of 
today.  Its  organization  should  be  democratic  rather  than  phil- 
anthropic; it  would  be  open  to  all  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  located  for  the  convenience  of  the  mothers.  .  .  .  The 
"  poverty  "  nursery  of  today  may  be  the  forerunner  of  the  "neigh- 
borhood" nursery  of  tomorrow,  even  though  for  years  to  come 
its  work  must,  of  necessity,  be  confined  to  caring  for  the  children 
presenting  the  greatest  economic  need. 

And,  in  conclusion,  "  The  nursery  that  is  satisfied  simply 
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A   Soliloquy 


1AM  Everyman's  Child. 
I  did  not  ask  to  come,  but  I  am  here. 
I  arrived  on  this  earth  like  every  other  child. 
I  have  been  sent  from  pillar  to  post. 
I   have  been  in  many  places. 
I  am  able-bodied  and  healthy. 
If  I  have  the  right  to  be  born,  I  have  other  rights: 
I  have  the  right  to  play. 

I  have  the  right  to  have  clothes  like  other  children. 
I  have  the  right  to  the  loving  care  of  people  who  are 

interested  in  me,  but  I  am  the  ward  of  the  state — 

Society. 
I  am  put  in  a  house  of  a  thousand  children,  but  not  the 

home  of  one. 
I  am  the  child  of  the  Institution. 

When  I  am  sixteen,  Society  will  have  finished  with  me. 
It  will  send  me  forth  to  brave  the  battle. 
I  start  handicapped  with  the  sign  of  the  asylum. 
Shall  all  who  are  born  like  me  suffer  the  sorrows  of 

No  Man's  Child  ? 

Sophie  Irene  Loeb, 

— From  Everyman's   Child,  published  by  The  Century  Co. 


with  furnishing  routine  physical  care  to  its  little  charges  will 
doubtless  soon  cease  to  arouse  community  interest  and  support, 
and  will  join  the  orphan  asylum  in  its  passage  toward  oblivion. 
But  the  nursery  that  is  progressive  enough  to  study  community 
needs  and  to  work  out  its  own  part  in  meeting  them,  will  be 
recognized  more  and  more  widely  as  a  conservator  of  the  true 
values  of  home  life."  Frances  Colbourne. 

Child  Welfare  in  Minnesota 

IN  a  report  that  is  a  welcome  departure  from  the  usual  sta- 
tistical, rule-of-thumb,  juiceless  narrative,  William  W. 
Hodson,  director  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  of  Minnesota,  translates  into  pictures  of  human 
need  and  human  experience  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the 
past  year.  With  a  lucid  interpretation  of  those  factors  which 
make  for  the  most  wholesome,  normal  development  of  the 
child,  he  discusses  such  subjects  as  the  effects  of  prolonged  in- 
stitutional life  upon  the  child,  the  placing  of  children  in  foster 
homes,  the  need  for  more  adequate  medical  attention  given  to 
children  in  institutions,  and  other  topics  of  pertinent  concern 
to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Of  special  significance  has  been  the  growth  and  organization 
of  county  welfare  boards  in  Minnesota  during  the  past  two 
years,  from  thirty-nine  in  October  of  191 8  to  fifty-five,  with  a 
total  budget  of  $30,000  at  the  present  time.  Seventeen  of 
these  boards  have  one  or  more  full-time  paid  secretaries  and 
agents  or  have  made  provision  for  such  service.  The  policy  of 
decentralization  of  administration  in  the  local  boards  while 
retaining  centralization  of  authority  in  the  Board  of  Control 
has  helped  to  make  it  possible  for  these  local  boards  to  handle 
cases  quickly  and  to  establish  close  cooperation  with  public  offi- 
cials and  private  agencies. 

Another  interesting  sign-post  has  been  the  development  by 
common  consent  in  some  counties  of  child  welfare  boards  into 
community  welfare  boards,  a  development  which  Mr.  Hodson 
predicts  will  soon  become  more  general.  This  type  of  service 
has  been  largely  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the 
county  boards  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  unmarried  mother 
and  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  in  cooperating  in  the  com- 
mitment and  after-care  of  the  feeble-minded,  in  serving  '  juve- 
nile courts  in  cases  of  dependency,  delinquency,  and  neglect,  as 
well  as  in  the  investigation  of  county  allowances,  so-called 
'  mothers'  pensions."     In  the  expanding  of  these  activities  in 


the  rural  communities,  Mr.  Hodson  points  out  that  one  of  the 
chief  problems  "  will  be  a  proper  correlation  with  other 
agencies  of  a  private  character  such  as  the  Red  Cross  chapters 
and  other  social  organizations  which  may  be  functioning." 

A  survey  made  by  the  bureau  of  seventeen  orphanages  and 
children's  homes  in  Minnesota  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Control  shows  that  of  906  children  in  the  institutions 
September  1,  1919,  733  or  80.9  per  cent  had  lived  there  from 
one  to  five  years;  134  or  14.7  per  cent  from  five  to  ten  years; 
30  or  4.4  per  cent  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Hodson 
makes  an  exceedingly  illuminating  comment  upon  these  figures, 
particularly  those  showing  that  of  these  906  children,  707,  or 
78  per  cent  had  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  institutions  for  from 
two  to  fifteen  years.    The  report  continues : 

Ten  years  ago  the  White  House  Conference  on  dependent 
children,  called  by  President  Roosevelt  declared  that  "  the  care- 
fully selected  foster  home  is  for  the  normal  child  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  home,"  and  the  temper  of  the  conference 
was  distinctly  opposed  to  prolonged  institutional  life  for  children. 
The  sentiment  of  the  past  ten  years  has  in  the  main  supported 
the  declarations  of  the  conference.  It  is  being  generally  recog- 
nized that  children  cannot  be  brought  up  properly  on  a  mass  plan. 
They  differ  in  tastes  and  temper,  mind  and  character,  and  the 
family  home  offers  individual  care  for  individual  needs,  while 
the  institution  must  of  necessity  lay  greater  stress  upon  groups 
of  children  than  upon  the  child.  Aside  from  this,  however,  is  the 
matter  of  parental  love  and  affection,  which  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  psychic  and  sub-conscious  life  of  the  child,  in  addi- 
tion to  contributing  to  his  comfort  and  happiness.  One  matron 
cannot  mother  one  hundred  children,  nor  yet  fifty.  Affection  has 
its  natural  human  limits  and  cannot  be  indefinitely  expanded, 
particularly  where  the  matron's  patience  is  being  tried  by  fifty 
varieties  of  youthful  energy — energy  which  must  not  be  sup- 
pressed but  controlled  and  afforded  a  proper  means  of  expression. 
In  brief,  the  advantages  of  the  home  and  the  family  are  in  the 
small  homogeneous  group  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  large 
heterogeneous  groups.  It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  then,  in  view 
of  the  undoubted  disadvantages  to  the  child,  why  have  707  chil- 
dren been  kept  in  institutions  for  from  two  to  fifteen  years? 

As  a  side-light  upon  the  perplexing  problem  of  divorce  the 
report  shows  that  the  parents  of  children  in  institutions  studied 
were  separated  or  divorced  in  20  per  cent  of  the  cases: 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  divorce  rates,  an  easy 
method  of  disposing  of  the  children  or  providing  for  their  care 
is  not  calculated  to  assist  in  checking  this  increase.  Certainly  in 
cases  of  divorce  or  voluntary  separation,  suitable  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  proper  permanent  care  of  the  children,  and 
the  institution  should  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  any  other  plan. 

The  survey  made  also  disclosed  that  of  555  half  orphans,  . 
167  had  mothers  living  and  388  fathers  living.  In  comment- 
ing upon  such  figures  Mr.  Hodson  states:  "The  true  func- 
tion of  the  institution  for  children  is  to  provide  temporary 
care  until  the  child  can  be  returned  to  its  natural  surroundings, 
or,  if  such  return  is  impossible,  until  a  suitable  family  home 
can  be  found."  It  is  a  commentary  upon  the  irresponsible  at- 
titude taken  by  many  fathers  toward  their  children  that  the 
records  "  show  all  too  frequently  that  the  father  is  quite  willing 
to  leave  his  children  where  he  is  free  from  worry  or  responsi- 
bility, and  where  he  can  maintain  them  much  more  cheaply 
than  in  his  own  or  in  some  private  home." 


ANEW  venture  in  centralizing  in  a  specialized  bureau  the 
special  problems  of  juvenile  court  work  has  been  recently 


organized  by  Bernard  J.  Fagan,  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
Children's  Court,  City  of  New  York.  The  principal  func- 
tions of  the  new  bureau  will  be : 

1.  Vocational  guidance  and  placement  work. 

2.  Investigations  for  juvenile  courts  of  other  cities,  of  persons 
living  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

3.  Advice  to  agencies  and  individuals  on  pre-court  cases. 

4.  Locating  private  boarding  schools,  homes,  farms,  etc. 

5.  Recreational  opportunities,  summer  camps,  outings,  relief 
and  other  special  welfare  work. 

6.  Survey  and  study  of  special  plans  for  combatting  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Although  organized  primarily  to  assist  juvenile  courts  and 
probation  officers,  all  workers  among  delinquent  and  neglected 
children  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  bureau. 


The  Right  to  Play 

is    the.  heritage   of    every 
child. 

Upon  every  Grown-Up- 
rests  the  obligation  to  see 
that  children  play  in  safety. 

586  children  have  been  (tilled  or  injured  in  Bal- 
timore since  January.  1920.  as  a  result  of  playing 


in  the  streets. 

AlMhe-yeor-round 
child  in  Beltiraorc  n 
Apeoeietion  H«lp  to 
•  ■    e    member. 


lunorrieeol  pU»  ctitm  eeeoeeiblo  to  oeor. 

tho    ideoJ    of    Too    Children1!    PUym>ound 

Enroll    NO* 


ioW    ol    Too    Children'. 
tbie    ideal    e    ronhtv. 


oeembipi  M  ee  eree. 


The  Children'*  Playground  Association 

7  East  Mulberry  Street 


A  Little  Girl  Killed! 
A  Boy  Crippled  for  Life! 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  that 
the  newspapers  tell  the  story  of 
a  street  trage/y  which  has  over- 
itakeri'some  child. 
588  children  below  the  age  o* 
sixteen  were  killed  or  injured  on 
the  streets  or  Baltimore  in  the 
last     eight1   months.  Keep 

children    out    of     the    streets. 
Provide  sale  places  for  children' 
to  play. 
Ml-the— year— round  'supervised  play  centers  ac- 
cessible to  every  child  in  Baltimore  is  the  ideal  of  The 
Children's"  Playground    Association.     Help  to   make  this 
ideal  a  reality.     Enroll  NOW  as  a  member. 
Annual  membership  $2.00. 
-Sustaining  membership  $5.00  or  over. 

The  Children's  Playground  Association 

7  East  Mulberry  Street 

— Thtt' adeeriiaenenl  has  been  paid  far  bit  friends  oj 
The  Children  s  P'ctylfenind  AttrxiaUtn. 


"Once  Upon  t 
Time' 

Has  your  boy  heard  the  end 
of  that  legend?  It  was  told  last 
week  by  a  wandering  story  teller 
to  a  group  of  youngsters  on  * 
vacant  lot.  It  was  a  tale  that 
satisfied  the  ad  venture-craving 
spirit  of  the  boys  and  left  the 
little  girls  starry  eyed  and  happy. 
The  Children's  playffropnd  Association  opens  thA  doora  of 
rAiryJand  and  fable  to  thousand*  ot  Baltimore  children.  Its  guilds 
of  play,  story  centers  and  playgrounds  are  sMe  places  for  your 
children  to  play. 

AU-the-ycar-ronntl  sopcrrfced  ptay  centers  accessible  to  every 
cbtU  in  Baltimore  Is  the  Ideal  of  The  Children',!  Playground 
Association.  Help  to  make  this  Ideal  a  reality.  Enroll  NOW  as  o 
member. 

Annual  membership,  52. 
Sustaining  membership,  $5cor  over. 

The  Children's  Playground  Association 

7  East  Mulberry  Street 

—This  advertisement  has  been  paid  for  by  friends  of 
■The  Children's  Playground  Amolation. 


PLAYING    SAFE 


fjl  HESE  ad- 
/  v  e  r  t  i  s  e- 
ments  which 
have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the 
Baltimore  news- 
papers this  week 
in  connec  t  i  o  n 
with  the  mem- 
bership drive  of 
the  local  Play- 
around  Associa- 
tion, would  seem 
to    indicate    that 
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the  association 
has  learned  the 
technique  of 
"putting  it 
across."  This  is 
the  second  time 
that  a  Baltimore 
social  agency  has 
used  this  means 
of  .  reaching  the 
tublic  —  the  first 
time  being  in  a 
"Better  School" 
campaign. 


, 


PLA  Y! 

Safe  and  Supervised  Play 

under   the  direction   of 

The  Children's 

Playground  Association 

Hikes,  Games, 

Clubs,  Stories! 

at   9   large   parks,   4   undeveloped 

parks,    IS   small    parks    and    story 

centers  and  at  the  Recreation  Pier, 

foot  of  Broadway. 

After-school  Story  Hours  in  14  branches 

of  Uie  Pratt  Library.    Five  play  centers  in 

institutions. 

S88  children  Mere  killed  or  injured  on  Baltimore  streets  in 
the  lih-t  eight  months.  Many  of  these  accidents  could  have  beeo 
avoided  had  the  children  played  at  supervised  playgrounds  in- 
stead of  in  the  streets. 

More  playgrounds  are  needed.  Help  the  CHILDREN'S 
PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION  to  get  them.  Enroll  NOW  as 
a  member. 

Annual  dues.  -S2  per  year. 

Sustaining  dues,  $o  or  aver  per   year. 

The  Children's.  Playground  Association 

T  ftist   Mulberry  Street 
— This  adeertiA-ment  haf  heen  paid  Jor  by  friends  of 
The  Children's  Playground  Association. 


ts  There  Room 
For  Your  Child 

on  a  playground  near  your 
home?  Is  there  a  playground 
close  enough  for*  your  child  to 
attend? 

The  Children's  Playground 
Association  of  Baltimore  has 
brought  the  happiness  of  play 
and  the  soundness  of  healthful 
sport  to  thousands  of  children. 

Ail-the-year -round  sqpernsed  play  centers,  accessible 
to  every  child  in  Baltimore,  is  the  ideal  of  The  Children's 
PhvygTound  Association.     Help  to  make  this  ideal  a  reality. 
Enroll  now  as  a  member. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00. 
Sustaining  membership,  $5.00. 

The  Children's  Playground  Association 

7  East  Mulberry  Street 

— This  advertisenunt  has  been  ps(3  /#r  sy  friends  •/  The  Chih 
drm'9  PUporsmsut  Assaoialien. 


Over  the  Hills 
There's  a  Piper- 


playing  a  tune  as  sweet  and  as 
irresistible  to  childhood  as  that 
played  by  the  Pied  Piper  in  the 
I  long  ago.  It  is  the  call  to  play 
I  and  laughter,  to  healthy  sport 
and  safe  recieation. 

This  year  thousands  of  girls 
and  boys  enjoyed  the  piping  of 
this  kind  Play  Spirit.  From 
homes  of  opportunity  and  "homes 
of  need,  from  close  alleys  and  busy  street  corners,  thty 
joyfully  heeded  the  call  of  this  Piper  and  followed  him  to 
the  playgrounds. 

All-tb.c-ycar-ronnd  supervised  piny  centers.  acce;-*.OJe  to  every 
child  In  Baltimore,  ts  the  ideal  of  the  Children's  riayrroundl 
Association,  Help  to  make  this  ideal  a  reality.  Enroll  now  as  & 
member. 

Annual  membership,   ;2.00. 
Sustaining  membership.  $5.00. 

Children's  Playground  Association 

.    7  East  Mulberry  Street 

-77ii>  adfrliscmcnt  has  been  paid  for  by  friends   of  the   Chil- 
dren's Playground  Association. 
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THE    SURVEY    FOR     OCTOBER    23,     1920 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


A  Real  Investigation 


FOR  some  time  there  has  been  developing  within  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  who  are  concerned,  directly,  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  a  certain  uneasy  conscience  in  regard  to 
our  "  hit-or-miss  ",  "  trust-to-luck  "  methods  of  procedure  in 
the  schools.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  time-honored 
plan  of  making  up  an  iron-bound  course  of  study  for  an  entire 
community,  and  then  proceeding,  Procrustes  like,  to  stretch 
out,  or  lop  off  the  mental  or  spiritual  or  even  physical  members 
of  our  children's  personalities  to  fit  that  course,  might  be  the 
"  easiest  way  "  for  us,  but  also  might  have  the  painful  result 
of  seriously  mutilating  our  victims.  Of  late  this  uneasy  con- 
science has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  wise 
and  even  necessary  to  thoroughly  investigate  each  one  of  the 
children  under  one's  care,  and  find  out,  if  possible,  just  what 
should  be  expected  of  him,  and  also  discover  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  him  and  for  him. 

One  group  of  school  people  in  a  western  city  were  driven 
by  suggestions  of  this  sort  to  attempt  an  intensive  study  of 
the  children  in  their  particular  district.  They  realized,  as  a 
working  principle,  the  fact  that  children  are  not  types,  but  in- 
dividuals, and  that  only  by  studying  each  one  of  them  in  the 
light  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  personality,  as  an  individual, 
can  intelligent  teaching  proceed.  In  the  course  of  their  sur- 
vey, they  have  investigated  and  recorded  every  phase  of  each 
child's  life,  physical,  mental,  psychological,  personal  and  so- 
cial. By  this  means  they  have  been  enabled  to  determine  fairly 
accurately  exactly  what  should  be  done  for  each  child,  and 
through  the  machinery  of  their  organization,  to  see  that  proper 
action  is  taken. 

The  school  with  which  these  teachers  and  workers  have  to 
do  is  in  the  center  of  a  factory  district,  in  a  good  sized  uni- 
versity city,  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  its  pupils 
are  of  the  sort  usually  found  in  such  communities.  Fortu- 
nately, the  school  had  maintained  a  close  relationship  to  the 
city  dispensary,  through  which  it  was  able  to  enlist  the  services 
of  expert  persons  to  assist  with  the  survey.  The  Red  Cross, 
University  of  California,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  various  clubs  and  philanthropic  organizations  have  co- 
operated closely  with  the  school  both  in  the  making  of  the  sur- 
vey, and  in  organizing  the  "  follow-up  "  work. 

As  the  organization  of  the  work  developed,  it  was  found  to 
arrange  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing form,  the  various  phases 
of  the  investigation,  however, 
being  carried  on  simultan- 
eously, as  far  as  possible. 
First  in  order  came  the  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  community. 
This  study  discovered  the 
neighborhood  to  be  an  exten- 
sive factory  district  with  the 
factories  grouped  fairly  near 
to  each  other.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
trict is  a  factory  community, 
there  is  very  little  congestion 
in  living  conditions  —  very 
little  "  crowding  up."  The 
rents  are  extremely  low,  it  is 
possible  to  buy  small  homes 
on  easy  terms,  there  is  no 
great  tendency  to  segregation 
by  nationalities,  and  there 
are  large  open  spaces,  almost 
like  country  fields,  in  which 


YT?  E  shall  need  to   revise   our   conception   of  the   term 
1/1/      "  school "  in  view  of  the  recent  expansion  of  all  sorts 

'  of  educational  forces,  and  the  multiplication  of  all 
kinds  of  educational  instruments.  Democracy  and  the  educa- 
tional process  go  hand  in  hand;  the  one  cannot  expand  without 
increase  of  the  other.  To  some  the  word  "school"  may  recall 
the  little  red  school  house  and  the  period  of  childhood;  to 
another  the  term  brings  a  recollection  of  the  substantial  city 
structure  and  its  teeming  occupants.  In  any  case  the  picture 
is  incomplete  if  it  shows  only  the  child  and  the  youth  as  the 
natural  beneficiaries  of  the  process  of  education.  We  have 
recently  sent  four  million  men  to  school  to  learn  the  art  of 
war;  we  have  had  the  school  for  the  soldier  and  the  school 
for  the  officer;  ive  are  re-educating  our  disabled  soldiers.  We 
have  had  schools  to  train  our  shipbuilders  and  schools  to  train 
the  new  workers  in  war  industries.  We  have  schools  for  our 
firemen,  policemen,  and  teachers,  and  we  have  schools  for 
diplomats  and  schools  for  journalists.  Revising  Shakespeare's 
adage  that  "  all  the  world's  a  stage,"  we  may  say  to-day  that 
all  the  world's  a  school,  and  that  our  "seven  ages"  are  spent 
as  students  in  school  rather  than  as  players  in  a  drama. 
— From  The  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant, 

By  Frank  V.  Thompson. 


the  children  may  run  and  play  at  will.  The  neighborhood, 
however,  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  utterly  lacking  in  recrea- 
tional facilities.  There  is  literally  nothing  for  the  people  to 
do  with  their  leisure  time,  no  place,  not  even  a  moving  pic- 
ture theater,  to  which  they  may  go  for  formal  entertainment. 
The  results  of  this  condition  are  of  course  serious,  going 
deeper  than  mere  drabness  of  existence,  though  certainly  that 
is  bad  enough.  What  this  situation  means  as  to  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  civic  conditions  is  obvious.  The  school,  how- 
ever, has  striven  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  up  for  this 
lack  and  plans  to  do  much  more.  It  has  provided  a  public 
library,  a  branch  of  the  city  library.  It  has  given  entertain- 
ments, dances  and  plays,  provided  a  piano  and  dancing  lessons, 
and  organized  sewing  clubs,  reading  clubs,  and  hiking  clubs. 
It  is  asking  now  for  a  "  hostess  ",  who  will  live  in  the  build- 
ing and  keep  the  community  center  departments  open  at  all 
times. 

The  next  study  undertaken  was  that  of  the  character  of 
the  people,  at  least  as  far  as  it  could  be  determined,  first  by 
nationality,  second,  citizenship,  and  third,  occupation.  It  was 
discovered  that  nineteen  different  nationalities  were  repre- 
sented in  the  district,  American-born  (of  foreign  parentage), 
Portuguese,  Finns  and  Italians  predominating.  (Of  the 
foreign-born  parents,  53.4  per  cent  are  not  naturalized,  the 
study  of  illiteracy  showing  a  close  relationship  between  ill- 
iteracy and  failure  to  take  out  citizenship  papers.) 

The  study  of  occupation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  fathers 
of  the  children  are  practically  without  exception  laborers, 
mechanics,  factory  workers  and  small  shop  keepers.  The 
mothers  are  employed  for  the  most  part  in  the  knitting 
mills,  canneries,  cotton  mills  and  machine  works.  (As  a 
matter  of  interesting  comparison,  the  principal  of  a  school  in 
another  part  of  the  city  was  asked  to  prepare  a  similar  report 
on  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  children  in  her  school 
They  proved  to  be  largely  university  professors,  doctors,  law- 
yers, artists,  writers  and  owners  of  large  business  and  manu- 
facturing concerns.  And  yet  these  two  schools  have  exactly 
the  same  course  of  study,  and  are  held  to  exactly  the  same 
standards  of  achievement.) 

The  intensive  school  investigation  was  so  carefully  or- 
ganized as  to  take    very   little    of    the    children's    time    and 

aroused  no  feeling  of  ani 
mosity  on  their  part  or  on 
the  part  of  their  parents. 
The  pupils  were  examined 
grade  by  grade,  beginning 
with  the  physical  examina- 
tion which  included  height, 
weight,  general  appearano 
posture,  gait  and  nutrition, 
Medical  examination  of  th< 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat, 
teeth,  skin,  heart,  lungs  and 
abdomen,  was  followed  by 
orthopedic  and  laboratory 
examinations.  Then  came 
the  neurological  study  (ex- 
tremely important),  the  psy- 
chological, including  group 
and  individual  tests,  in 
which  the  Otis,  Binet 
(standard  revision)  and 
Pintner  devices  were  used, 
and  the  psychiatric  investi- 
gation     into       personality 
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and  behavior  and  an  intensive  anthropological  study.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  work  is  the  teacher's  rating 
of  each  child  in  her  group  on  the  basis  of  physical  qualities, 
intelligence,  leadership  and  personal  qualities.  Each  teacher 
has  also  submitted  a  list  of  special  ability  pupils  and  of  special 
disability  pupils. 

The  social  survey  includes  exhaustive  studies  of  housing, 
environment,  health,  history,  social  history,  criminal  history, 
dependency,  finances  and  religion.  As  a  by-product,  a  study 
of  cases  of  malnutrition  is  being  carried  on  which  it  is  hoped 
will  give  a  basis  for  judging  the  reaction  between  malnutrition 
and  retardation. 

For  the  recording  of  all  of  these  findings  a  fairly  complete 
card  system  has  been  worked  out  with  considerable  space  al- 
lowed for  "  follow-up  "  data  as  to  further  schooling,  occupa- 
tion and  so  on.  A  striking  feature  of  this  card  is  the  two  graph 
forms,  one  entitled  Personality  Chart  after  First  Examination, 
and  to  the  right  of  it,  another  entitled  Personality  Chart  at 
Time  of  Leaving  School.  The  realization  that  sooner  or  later 
that  second  graph  must  be  made  has  a  tendency  to  lead  the 
workers  to  consider  very  seriously  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  they  are  achieving. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  the  health  development 
nurse,  and  the  home  teacher,  who  look  after  the  social  prob- 
lems involved,  the  findings  of  the  survey  are  being  constantly 
put  to  actual,  practical  use.  The  establishment  of  the  school 
Penny  Luncheon  has  made  it  possible  to  take  care  of  the  under- 
nourished children,  and  nutritional  classes  are,  of  course,  in- 
corporated in  the  regular  school  course. 

But  perhaps  after  all  the  most  important  service  which  this 
study  has  rendered  is  the  development,  within  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  teachers  and  their  principal,  of  larger  understand- 
ings, deeper  sympathies,  saner  judgments  and  wiser  procedure. 
By  a  careful  study  of  the  findings  of  each  investigation  the 
teacher  is  able  to  base  her  education  of  the  child  upon  a  sure 
foundation,  to  place  him  where  he  belongs,  to  discipline  him 
just  so  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  is  necessary,  and  to  give 
him  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
As  for  the  principal,  her  knowledge  of  all  these  qualities  and 
conditions  and  backgrounds  enables  her  to  judge,  for  instance, 
whether  a  child  who  is  sent  to  her  for  an  interview  is  perhaps 
a  "  petitmal  epileptic  "  and  should  be  seated  comfortably  in  a 
quiet  room,  with  a  good  story  book,  whether  he  is  hungry  and 
should  be  fed  immediately,  whether  he  is  the  nervous  off- 
spring of  alcoholic  parents  and  should  be  sent  out  to  sit  for  an 
hour  by  himself  in  the  sunshine,  or  whether  his  is  simply  a 
case  of  "  pure  cussedness  "  and  a  good,  old-fashioned  spanking 
'   should  be  administered  with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

Beatrice  Wilmans. 

Principal,  Hawthorne  School,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Milwaukee  Advances 

T*HE  teachers  of  Milwaukee  are    working  out  plans  for  a 
teachers'     council.     The    proposed    constitution     provides 
that  the  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  Teachers'  Co- 
operative   Council   of    Milwaukee.      The   purposes    are    thus 
stated : 

1.  To  encourage  professional  improvement  through  the  study 
and  discussion  of  important  problems  of  education  and  school 
management. 

2.  To  secure  a  more  active  and  effective  participation  of  the 
teachers  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  professional  direction  of 
the  schools. 

3.  To  maintain  and  increase  professional  spirit,  initiative  and 
responsibility  in  tiie  teaching  corps. 

4.  To  strengthen  and  improve  the  educational  system  by  plac- 
ing more  completely  at  the  service  of  the  administrative  force 
the  practical  experience  of  the  teaching  body. 

The  functions  of  the  council  are  prescribed  as  follows: 

1.  The  furnishing  of  information  and  the  opinions  of  the 
teaching  staff  upon  questions  submitted  by  the  Board  of  School 
Directors. 

2.  The  submitting  of  recommendations  concerning  any  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  school  system,  primarily  to 


the  superintendent  and  subsequently  to  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors, whenever  the  council  so  requests. 

The  council  will  consist  of  twelve  members,  four  from  each 
of  three  districts,  and  will  be  elected  annually  by  the  teachers 
for  two-year  terms,  half  the  members  from  each  district  being 
chosen  each  year  after  the  first  election.  It  will  elect  its  own 
officers  and  meet  regularly  once  a  month,  the  meetings  being 
open  to  all  persons  interested  in  education.  Expenses  of  the 
council  are  to  be  paid  by  the  school  board. 

Research  in  Industry 

A  TALL,  rather  angular  young  man  enters  a  room  in  which 
about  a  dozen  persons  are  already  seated  around  a  long 
dining  table.  As  the  young  man  takes  his  place  at  the  table, 
you  note  that  he  has  delicately  moulded  features  and  an  air 
of  refinement,  although  he  is  dressed  in  a  rough  cotton  shirt, 
a  pair  of  corduroys,  and  heavy  shoes.  In  spite  of  the  rough 
dress,  there  appears  something  familiar  about  the  young  man's 
face.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the  young  man  you  met  at  college 
last  fall,  a  light-hearted  freshman  who  knew  everyone,  was 
the  best  dancer  in  college,  and  was  never  known  to  retire 
to  his  downy  couch  earlier  than  1  a.  m.,  unless  society  had 
gone  to  the  mountains  for  the  week-end.  But  the  person  looks 
like  Jack  and  as  he  starts  to  speak  the  voice  has  a  strangely 
familiar  ring,  although  the  language  is  certainly  new.  "  You 
fellows  may  think  that  bunch  on  the  hill  are  delivering  the 
goods,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  aren't.  We  have  them 
skinned  a  mile.  Every  now  and  then  they  forget  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  half  of  their  routes  have  no  milk  for  break- 
fast.    We  haven't  missed  a  customer  since  last  fall.     .     .     ." 

Strange  words  are  these  to  come  from  Jack,  for  you  are 
certain  now  that  it  is  he.  What  is  Jack  doing?  Driving  a 
milk  wagon.  Yes,  he  of  the  dances  and  society,  who  comes 
from  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  city  and  whose  parents 
are  among  the  leaders  in  the  social  life  of  the  community,  is 
engaged  in  the  lowly  and  menial  task  of  delivering  milk  bot- 
tles at  kitchen  doors  before  the  sun  is  up. 

Jack  is  only  one  of  the  group  of  twenty  young  men  who 
constitute  an  informal  organization  known  as  the  Industrial 
Survey  Group.  Each  one  of  the  twenty  young  men  seated 
at  the  table  is  a  student  at  a  western  college  and  during  the 
summer  is  employed  as  a  menial  workman  at  one  of  the  fac- 
tories or  industrial  plants  of  Denver,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  true  and  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  our  present 
industrial  unrest. 

As  you  look  across  the  table  from  Jack,  you  see  E 

G ,  his  face  fiery  red  and  his  arms  bandaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  burns  received  while  tending  one  of  the  vulcanizers 
operated  by  a  large  tire  company.  L W is  de- 
fending himself  against  good-natured  banter,  a  result  of  his 
announcement  of  new  employment  at  the  difficult  task  of 
loading  lumber  into  box  cars.  "  Look  at  the  blisters  on  my 
hands,"  he  says,  by  way  of  evidence  of  hard  work,  to  which 
he  receives  the  reply,  "  Shucks,  couldn't  have  been  loading 
lumber  that  did  that.  You  must  have  got  those  from  a  knife 
and  fork." 

At  one  end  of  the  table,  a  spirited  discussion  is  going  on  of 
the  impending  tramway  strike,  and  you  learn  that  three  of 
the  group  are  operating  street  cars  and  have  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  tramway  company  is  entirely 
in  the  wrong. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  you  sit  in  on  an  interesting 
discussion  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  steel  manufacture,  which 
a  youthful  college  student — age  nineteen — is  explaining  with 
enthusiasm,   after  several  weeks  of  practical  experience. 

After  the  meal  is  over  a  speaker,  who  is  introduced  as  the 
president  of  the  largest  local  industrial  concern,  speaks  on  the 
Economic  Forces  Working  in  Modern  Industry.  The  next 
speaker  is  an  organizer  from  the  International  Machinists' 
Union.  After  the  lecture,  you  rise  with  the  entire  group,  and 
follow  them  to  an  evening's  lecture,  which  is  one  of  a  series 
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given  five  nights  a  week  on  Modern  Social  Problems  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine. 

You  have  been  listening  in  on  a  feature  of  the  collegiate  in- 
dustrial research  movement.  During  the  summer  just  passed 
twenty  men  from  the  colleges  of  the  Mountain  States,  of 
their  own  volition,  came  to  Denver,  and  took  any  task  which 
was  given  them,  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  provided  it  offered 
an  opportunity  to  study  an  industrial  problem.  Broad-minded 
business  men  and  far-seeing  union  labor  leaders  assisted  in 
finding  the  necessary  employment.  The  men  worked  nearly 
two  months  at  their  employment.  Three  of  the  men  went 
through  a  severe  industrial  crisis  in  their  plant,  during  which 
there  was  violence  and  bloodshed.  All  men  came  into  close 
contact  with  industrial  problems  and  their  many  phases.  All 
took  the  day's  work  as  it  came  —  low  wages,  long  hours,  un- 
interesting tasks,  and  uncongenial  associates,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  at  first  hand  what  industrial  employment  means. 

During  the  course  of  the  lectures,  each  man  reported  his 
impression  of  his  job,  its  opportunities  and  possibilities  for  ad- 
vancement. Later,  each  man  wrote  up  his  impressions.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  successful  a  plan  of  this  kind  is.  Its  results 
are  largely  intangible.  One  thing,  however,  is  significant. 
When  the  employment  first  began  the  men  decided  that  they 
would  hold  two  seminars  a  week,  at  which  they  might  ex- 
change their  personal  experiences.  Later,  they  decided  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  three,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  term,  they  met  four  times  a  week. 

B.  E.  Cherington. 

Jails  as  Continuation  Schools 

WHEN  two  New  York  girls  were  sent  to  jail  last  week 
for  truancy  they  opened  a  new  chapter  in  American 
education.  To  be  sure  they  had  the  alternative  of  paying  a 
fine  of  two  dollars,  but  not  having  the  money  they  were  sent 
to  the  Tombs  instead.  The  procedure  seems  to  have  made  a 
decided  impression  on  the  courts  and  educational  authorities 
of  the  city  and  state.  For  example,  Justice  Franklin  C.  Hoyt, 
of  the  Children's  Court,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

I  do  not  regard  the  Tombs  as  a  proper  continuation  school. 
Quite  the  contrary.  If  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  sees  fit  to 
enact  a  law  providing  that  children  below  a  certain  academic 
grade  shall  attend  school  four  hours  a  week  (and  I  believe  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  law)  then  in  my  opinion 
there  should  be  some  compulsory  school  provided  to  which  per- 
sistent truants  can  be  committed. 

But  as  these  two  girls  were  over  sixteen  years  old  they  did 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children's  Court. 

The  State  Education  Department  was  surprised  at  this  out- 
come of  the  truancy  provision  of  the  new  continuation  school 
legislation.  That  the  jail  must  inevitably  become  a  definite 
part  of  the  educational  system  under  this  legislation  seems  not 
to  have  been  foreseen.  Frank  B.  Gilbert,  first  deputy  state 
commissioner,  said  that  the  State  Department  had  never  sup- 
posed that  truants  would  be  sent  to  jail.  "The  State  Educa- 
tion Department  has  never  stood  for  truant  children  being 
sent  to  penitentiaries  or  jails,  where  they  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  criminals,"  he  put  it. 

The  affair  has  served  to  enliven  the  discussion  among  edu- 
cators as  to  where  these  children  shall  be  sent;  what  is  the 
exact  legal  status  of  boys  and  girls  over  sixteen  who  refuse  to 
obey  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  continuation  legislation ; 
are  they  criminals;  is  the  jail  to  become  a  recognized  part  of 
the  continuation  school  system.  Jails  have  long  been  recog- 
nized instruments  of  education,  but  shall  children  who  want  to 
work,  and  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  be  sent  to  this 
sort  of  a  school? 

The  real  significance  of  compulsory  education  may  be 
thrown  up  into  relief  by  these  developments.  It  is  easy  to 
pass  laws  making  school  attendance  compulsory.  But  what 
can  be  more  futile  than  such  compulsion  if  the  will  of  the 
child  is  enlisted  elsewhere?     Is  truancy  a  crime?     It  is  some- 


times discussed  as  if  it  were  a  virtue — though  not  in  the  pres- 
ence of  children. 

If  the  final  outcome  of  compulsory  education  makes  the  jail 
an  integral  part  of  our  school  system,  is  it  not  about  time 
that  we  reconsidered  the  whole  structure  of  the  system? 

Academic  Rip  Van  Winkles 

ACADEMIC  Rip  Van  Winkles  is  the  term  used  by 
Georg  Nicolai  in  a  sweeping  indictment  of  German  uni- 
versity students  and  professors,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Free- 
man. The  power  and  influence  of  the  reactionary  wave  that 
is  just  now  sweeping  through  the  German  universities  must 
not,  he  says,  be  exaggerated,  for  it  may  very  readily  be  ex- 
plained. The  startling  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
university  traditions  of  liberality  and  freedom  is  due,  probably, 
to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  institutions  themselves. 
From  the  acknowledged  buttresses  of  spiritual  and  political 
freedom,  they  have  become  the  "  spiritual  bodyguards  of  the 
Hohenzollerns."  This  regrettable  deterioration  of  morale 
"  could  not  have  taken  place  so  soon  or  so  quickly  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  universities 
were  becoming  mere  trade-schools,  giving  to  the  cities  the 
officials  they  required  and  meeting  the  new  and  clamorous  de- 
mands of  German  industry  with  a  never-ending  supply  of  well- 
trained,  technical  experts.  This  new  state  of  affairs  unex- 
pectedly turned  the  idealistic  student  societies  of  former  days 
into  mere  vocational  place-finding  institutions,"  with  the  nat- 
ural result  that  they  became  the  firm  supporters  of  the  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy,  unalterably  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
established  order  of  things.  "  And  now  the  German  intellec- 
tuals are  meeting  the  tragic  fate  of  privileged  people  every- 
where —  they  are  quite  shut  out  from  the  main  currents  of 
life  in  the  modern  world."  However,  even  Rip  Van  Winkles 
must  wake  up  eventually,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  before 
long  they  will  be  rudely  aroused  from  their  dreams  by  actual 
contact  with  the  hard  facts  of  the  economic  situation. 

School  for  Truant  Officers 

THE  Attendance  Officers'  School  held  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  this  summer  is  a  splendid  example  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  agencies  working  for  the  upbuilding  of  a 
state's  social  viewpoint. 

One  of  the  school  laws  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  made  it  obligatory  for  each  county  board  of  educa- 
tion to  appoint  a  full-time  county  attendance  officer.  Realiz- 
ing the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  law  if  it  were  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  visualizing  the  importance  of  this  new  social 
force  in  relation  to  child  welfare  in  general,  the  educational 
service  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  conceived  and  put  into  operation  a  training  course 
for  the  newly  appointed  attendance  officers. 

The  entire  time  was  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  school 
attendance  problems  from  the  practical  and  social  service  stand- 
points. Lectures  by  men  of  national  prominence  in  educa- 
tional work  were  followed  by  open  discussion  of  problems  of 
attendance  and  methods  of  procedure.  Dr.  C.  B.  Cornell, 
director  of  education  service,  Lake  Division,  American  Red 
Cross,  said  of  the  work: 

Our  problem  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  attendance 
laws  is  to  make  it  possible  for  children  to  attend  school.  Looked 
at  in  this  light  the  attendance  officer  is  not  a  policeman,  but  a 
friend  of  the  child,  cooperating  with  parent  and  teacher.  It  is 
his  duty  to  investigate  the  causes  of  any  case  of  non-attendance 
and  to  try  to  remedy  -the  situation  by  counsel  and  advice,  and 
perhaps  by  calling  upon  outside  agencies.  Only  when  the  parent 
refuses  to  cooperate  should  the  law  be  called  into  action  and  then 
it  should  be  enforced  to  the  letter. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks,  the  sixty-six  attendance  officers 
and  county  superintendents,  representing  fifty-one  Kentucky 
counties,  went  to  their  duties  with  the  vision  of  the  social 
worker  rather  than  the  policeman's  idea  of  enforcing  the  law. 
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TEN   YEARS'   WORK   WITH   NEGROES 

Principles    Demonstrated    by    the    Phelps    Stokes    Foundation 


ADAPTATION  of  all  efforts  to  the  need  at  hand.     Tra- 

/-m  dition,  custom,  or  class  are  not  to  hamper  educational 
/  M  methods. 

To  originate,  stimulate  and  encourage  movements  and 
activities  that  are  strategic  in  their  influence  on  human 
betterment,  rather  than  to  maintain  these  movements  per- 
manently. The  continued  wisdom  and  soundness  of  social 
forces  justify  their  support  and  control  by  the  groups  most 
concerned. 

Recognition  of  cooperation  between  racial  and  national 
groups  as  a  fundamental  element  in  human  progress. 

No  distinction  of  class,  race  or  nationality. 

The  work  shall  be  constructive  in  character.  Destructive 
criticism,  mere  complaint,  propaganda  without  a  program 
of  improvement,  are  contrary  to  our  purposes  and  spirit. 

Education  must  be  closely  related  to  the  actual  life  of 
those  who  have  to  be  taught.  It  must  take  account  of  their 
instincts,  experience,  and  interests,  as  distinct  from  those 
of  people  living  in  quite  different  conditions.  Its  aim  must 
be  to  equip  them  for  the  life  which  they  have  to  live.  Hence 
the  main  emphasis  must  be  put,  not  on  a  purely  literary 
curriculum  such  as  still  prevails  in  many  schools,  but  on 
training  in  such  necessities   of  actual  life  as  health,  hygiene, 


the  making  and  keeping  of  a  home,  the  earning  of  a  liveli- 
hood, and  civic  knowledge  and  spirit. 

In  curriculum  and  method,  the  schools  have  continued 
to  be  arbitrary  and  aristocratic.  Subjects  introduced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  or  more  classes  of 
the  people  of  that  time,  have  been  retained  for  their  cultural 
value.  Democracy  in  the  content  of  education  demands 
that  the  curriculum  shall  impart  culture  through  knowledge 
and  practice  related  to  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  office,  and, 
above  all,  the  home.  Among  the  good  Negro  schools  are 
some  which  have  achieved  international  fame  for  pioneer 
service  in  democratizing  education.  But  the  majority  are 
following  the  traditional  school  curriculum  with  too  exclu- 
sive emphasis  on  bookish  studies. 

Successful  leadership  requires  the  best  lessons  of  econo- 
mics, sociology,  and  education.  Really  skilled  and  educated 
Negro  physicians,  clergymen  and  teachers  are  needed,  with 
an  adequate  intellectual  background  to  deal  with  the  con- 
flicting problems  and  many  misunderstandings  caused  by 
race  friction  in  America.  Without  such  leadership,  both 
white  and  colored,  race  problems  will  increase  and  multiply 
in  menace  to  the  nation. 


Educational  Adaptation 

rHE  problem  of  the  adaptation  of  the  accumulated  culture 
of  the  white  races  to  the  Negro  race  has  brought  about 
3ne  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  phases  of  our 
lerican  education.  "  The  fundamental  requirement  is  a 
jnsciousness  of  the  real  needs  of  the  pupil  and  the  com- 
lunity,"  says  the  report  of  the  Phelps  Stokes  Foundation 
jst  issued,  which  sets  forth  the  principles  which  the  founda- 
ion  has  demonstrated  in  ten  years'  work  with  Negroes, 
"his  statement  applies  quite  as  definitely  to  the  education 
the  white  child  as  to  the  case  of  the  Negro.  The  chief 
defect  of  our  American  education  is  its  remoteness  from  the 
life  of  the  child  and  the  community. 

In  the  education  of  the  Negroes,  this    policy    of    adapting 
education    to    the    community,    says    the    report,    works    out 
uirough   the   following  lines:   industrial   education,   including 
programs  of  manual  training,  mechanical  practice,  household 
rts,  vocational  outlooks  and  elementary  economics,  rural  or 
small-town  trades,  training  leaders  for  educational  work  and 
;  workers   in   industries   and    in    homes;    rural    education,   in- 
cluding the  science  and   practice  of  gardening  in  rural   and 
urban    schools,    gardening    and    economics    in    rural    higher 
schools,  two  year  courses  for  farmers,  courses  for  the  training 
of  agricultural    teachers   and    farm   demonstrators,   rural   ex- 
tension courses  and  activities;  secondary  education,  including 
some  incidental    work   in   the   languages,   but   with   attention 
largely  directed   to   the  sciences,   particularly  physiology,   hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  the  scientific  foundations  of  these  prac- 
tical instruments,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  especially  as 
these  "  have  revolutionized  many  of  the  industrial  and  social 
activities  of  mankind,"  the  social  sciences,  including  history, 
community  civics,  and  elementary  economics — as  illustrating 
"  the  remarkable   social    forces   that   are   now   working   vital 
changes   in   human   affairs  " ;  college   and  professional   educa- 
tion, with   special   reference  to  the   training  of  real  leaders, 
teachers,  physicians,  religious  leaders,  etc.     The  report  says: 
With  the  increasing  separation  of  the  white  and  colored  people 
in   America,   the   leadership   of  the   Negroes   is   devolving  more 
and  more  upon  capable  men  and  women  of  the  race.     This  in- 
creasing  responsibility  of  the   Negroes   for   their  own   education 
is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  race.     It  is  not 
only  sound  democracy  but  good  pedagogy  to  work  with  a  people 


rather  than  for  them.  So  far  as  this  principle  is  realized  in  the 
tendency  to  turn  over  the  colored  schools  to  the  colored  teachers, 
the  movement  is  sound.  .  .  .  The  greatest  contribution  of  the 
Northhas  been  the  teachers.  .  .  who  have  been  willing  to 
work  in  colored  schools  and  to  show  their  pupils  by  precept  and 
example  that  education  is  not  only  head  knowledge  but  the 
formation  of  habits  that  guarantee  such  fundamental  virtues  as 
cleanliness,  thoroughness,  perseverance,  honesty  and  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  family  life.  ...  No  greater  loss  could  befall 
the  Negro  schools  than  the  elimination  of  northern  philanthropy 
and  northern  teachers. 

Nonetheless,  leadership  in  a  democracy  must  more  and 
more  pass  to  the  people.  This  is  true  not  alone  in  the  case 
of  Negroes,  but  in  the  case  of  all  racial  groups.  Inter-group 
understandings  must  be  maintained;  but  democracy  needs  the 
contribution  of  all  the  most  vital  energies  of  every  group,  and 
no  group  can  or  will  contribute  its  best  as  long  as  it  is  patron- 
ized by  any  other  group.  Group  self-respect  along  with  group 
respect  for  other  groups — these  are  the  two  essential  elements 
in  American  education — and  this  is  nowhere  more  clearly  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  problems  and  practices  of  the  best  Negro 
education. 

Keeping  Pace  with  the  Students 

TWO  hundred  and  ten  colleges  and  universities,  which 
in  1914  had  187,000  students  and  last  year  294,000 
will  have  471,000  in  1930  and  831,000  in  1950  if  they 
continue  the  same  number  increase  each  year;  if  they  keep  on 
growing  at  the  average  percentage  rate  of  the  last  six  years 
they  will  have  659,000  in  1930  and  1,138,000  in  1950. 
These  figures,  which  are  compiled  by  the  Institute  for  Public 
Service,  are  based  on  the  latest  returns  from  58  institu- 
tions supported  by  public  taxation,  and  152  private  institu- 
tions. This  means  that  the  country  faces  the  problem  of 
developing  its  facilities  for  higher  education  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  unless  forces  should  arise  that  will  make  higher 
education  less  desirable.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  made  the  largest  net  gain,  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia second,  and  Boston  University  third.  Twenty-eight 
institutions  more  than  doubled  their  attendance  in  these  six 
years.  The  growth  of  extension  courses  in  the  same  period 
has  been  phenomenal.  It  would  seem  that  the  future  must 
provide  for  a  wide  extension  of  these  extra-mural  courses  if 
the  demand  is  to  be  met. 
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BOOKS  on  EDUCATION  and  CHILD  WELFARE 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  NEW  AMERICA 

By  Jay  William  Hudson.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    202  pp.     Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

As  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  complacent  self-aggrandize- 
ment and  mutual  admiration  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
America  had  become  blind  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  their 
time  and  community  and  to  their  own  lack  of  adjustment.  It 
is  true  that  for  years  there  had  been  some  desultory  criticism 
of  the  colleges.  Some  of  the  critics  had  been  outside  the  in- 
stitutions and  hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity, had  not  counted.  Most  of  the  rest,  as  the  result  of 
their  criticisms,  had  been  dismissed  from  their  institutions  and 
had  thus  demonstrated  the  futility  of  criticism. 

With  the  experiences  of  the  war  the  colleges  were  given  a 
profound  shaking  up.  But  by  careful  analysis  of  services  ren- 
dered practically  every  one  of  them  was  able  to  show  that  it 
had  not  existed  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  did  exist.  Ger- 
many would  probably  have  won  the  war.  When  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  raised  some  questions  about  the  value  of 
the  colleges,  it  was  quite  precipitately  demobilized,  thus  releas- 
ing the  college  from  such  impudent  implications. 

Now  comes  Professor  Hudson  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
with  a  book  that  challenges  the  whole  purpose  and  structure  of 
higher  education  in  America.  Feeling  his  uncertain  position  as 
a  mere  member  of  the  faculty,  he  has  secured  a  foreword  from  a 
leading  university  president  who  hopes,  rather  faintly,  however, 
that  something  may  happen  some  time. 

Professor  Hudson  finds  that  the  American  college  has  de- 
veloped the  academic  mind;  that  it  has  talked  more  about  the 
obligation  of  society  to  it  than  about  its  obligation  to  the  so- 
cial order.  He  finds  that  the  net  outcome  of  college  life  is  a 
partial  vocational  preparation  for  some  few  professions  and  a 
little  of  "that  indefinable  culture  which  is  truly  said  to  remain 
after  one  has  forgotten  what  one  has  learned." 

Professor  Hudson  suggests  that  the  time  has  come  for  colleges 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  what  education  in  America  should 
mean,  not  in  terms  of  tradition  and  custom,  but  in  terms  of  the 
ideal  social  significance  of  America;  and  he  insists  that  the  college 
must  reconstruct  its  while  program,  administrative  and  instruc- 
tional, to  make  it  a  fit  instrument  for  the  realization  of  these 
larger  conceptions. 

He  does  not  tell  us  how  these  things  are  to  be  brought  about — 
and  this  is  well.  The  college  needs  a  profound  re-shaping  of  its 
intentions  before  it  undertakes  seriously  to  organize  new  pro- 
grams. The  book  is  therefore  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the 
criticism  that  it  does  not  tell  us  what  to  do.  But  as  a  definite 
challenge. to  university  and  college  men  who  are  not  completely 
academic  to  undertake  seriously  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
aims  and  instruments  of  higher  education  in  America,  this  book 
must  have  wide  and  serious  consideration.        Joseph  K.  Hart. 

THE  NEW  CHILDREN 

By  Sheila  Radice.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     168  pp.     Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

In  spite  of  the  pleasure-excursions  of  the  cynic  into  the  fields 
of  pessimism,  human  nature  in  the  long  run  insists  upon  believing 
in  itself.  And  if  the  maladjustments  and  perversions  of  the 
adult  world  press  too  heavily  upon  us  we  have  still  one  way  of 
escape.  We  can  still  believe  that  if  the  whole  snarl  could  be 
untangled  and  the  original  nature  of  the  child  be  left  free  to 
develop  in  a  free  and  rich  environment,  time-honored  theories  of 
the  innate  wickedness  and  quarrelsomeness  of  men  could  be 
blotted  out  in  a  generation. 

This  faith  in  the  goodness  and  rich  creativeness  of  child  nature 
is  the  phase  of  Montessori's  philosophy  which  Mrs.  Radice 
emphasizes  strongly  throughout  her  book.  She  links  up  the  active 
expression  of  this  faith  in  the  Montessori  school  room  with 
Bergson's  intellectual  statement  of  the  nature  of  man.  She  also 
suggests  that  the  experiments  of  Jung  are  demonstrating  con- 
clusively the  necessity  for  eliminating  the  repressing  and  domi- 
neering relation  between  the  adult  and  the  child,  which  appears 
years  later  in  psychopathic  symptoms. 

The  book  is  fragmentary  and,  as  the  author  herself  admits, 
"  somewhat  hastily  done."  It  is  presumably  written  for  that 
group  of  readers  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  methods,  the 


results,  and  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Montessori.  A  number  of 
chapters  are  given  up  to  refuting  the  claims  of  various  critics  of 
Montessori — claims  that  the  child  is  over-stimulated,  that  he  is 
under-stimulated,  that  the  startling  results  are  to  be  attributed  to 
undue  use  of  "  suggestion  ",  that  the  older  cultural  materials  are 
being  ignored,  that  the  organization  of  the  school  is  anarchic. 
Since  the  range  of  topics  is  so  wide,  the  argument  is  brief  and 
sketchy,  giving  glimpses  of  vistas  for  possible  exploration  rather 
than  settling  the  discussion.  The  author  is  a  devoted  and  enthusi- 
astic disciple  of  Montessori,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  rather  over- 
weight her  case  with  the  claim  that  a  "generation  of  Montessori 
children  "  is  all  this  old  world  needs  to  cure  its  various  ills. 

Mrs.  Radice  has  an  unlimited  (and  contagious)  faith  in  the 
future  of  an  education  which  shall  be  flexible,  experimental, 
based  upon  faith  in  the  native  capacities  and  will  of  the  child, 
and  assuming  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
furnish  new  capacities  and  a  different  will,  but  only  to  provide 
that  rich  and  undominated  environment  in  which  the  "  pupil  " 
can  educate  himself.  The  "  new  children  "  are  to  be  something 
more  than  puppets  to  repeat  the  opinions  of  their  parents  or 
teachers  in  regard  to  things  cultural,  political  and  economic. 
Having  been  left  free  in  childhood  to  develop  their  own  tastes 
and  to  exploit  their  own  capacities  for  activity,  they  will  become 
men  and  women  of  fearless  and  self-controlled  personality,  able 
and  willing  to  understand  the  attitudes  of  their  fellows,  able 
and  willing  to  take  a  full  share  in  both  the  world's  culture  and 
the  world's  work.  Adelaide  E.  Morey. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  WORKING  CLASS  EDUCATION 
By  Albert  Mansbridge.  Longmans  Green  &  Co.  93  pp. 
Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

This  book  is  the  story  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association 
from  1903  to  1915  told  by  the  founder  and  general  secretary.  It 
is  a  story  of  real  faith  and  stirring  adventure.  "  Adventure  in 
education,"  says  the  author,  "  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  seek 
undiscovered  lands  or  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  ancient 
peoples."  This  requires  faith;  in  fact,  faith  and  adventure  are 
two  aspects  of  the  same  experience. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hope  of  democracy  is  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  Yet  after  a  century  of  public  education  in 
America  we  are  told  by  a  leading  school  man  that  "  America  is  a 
nation  of  sixth  graders."  We  have  assumed  that  the  school 
education  of  children  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation. 
"  Adult  education  "  has  been  with  us  a  matter  of  indifference 
until  very  recently.  But  for  nearly  twenty  years  British  work- 
ingmen  have  been  adventuring.  They  have  overcome  prejudice 
and  indolence;  they  have  compelled  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  governmental  and  educational  authorities;  they  have  extended 
their  work  into  industrial  districts  all  over  the  British  Isles,  and 
even  into  the  rural  regions.  They  have  branches  in  Canada  and 
Australia.  And  the  World  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
founded  in  191 8,  and  now  with  branches  in  twenty-six  countries, 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  movement. 

The  writings  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association,  especially 
their  discussions  of  educational  theory,  are  among  the  most  stim- 
ulating materials  now  appearing  anywhere.  This  book  is  a 
short  but  inspiring  introduction  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. In  passages  it  rises  to  levels  of  fine  eloquence.  The 
prologue  should  be  read  by  every  teacher;  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  movement  should  become  known  to  social  workers  and 
lovers  of  democracy  everywhere.  All  who  are  wearied  with  the 
endless  mechanisms  of  American  school  routine  and  the  deadly 
grind  of  educational  discussion  will  find  in  the  story  of  this 
English  movement  the  release  of  new  energies  and  the  restora- 
tion of  faith  and  hope.  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

EDUCATION  FOR   DEMOCRACY 

By  Henry  Frederick  Cope.     Macmillan  Co.     275   pp.     Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

Another  book  on  the  general  theme  of  Democracy  in  Education. 
To  be  sure  we  shall  need  many  books  on  this  theme.  But  just 
now  we  most  need  books  that  will  help  us  to  find  out  how  to  do 
the  job.  Mr.  Cope's  book  tells  us  the  job  is  worth  doing — that 
it  is,  in  fact,  essential.  And  he  tells  us  some  of  the  important 
elements  that  will  enter  into  that  future  education.     For  such 
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considerations  the  book  is  valuable.  But,  "  How  long,  Oh,  Lord, 
how  long?  "  until  someone  takes  time  off  from  writing  about  the 
beautiful  details  of  the  goal  of  education  and  undertakes  to  tell 
us  how  to  break  through  the  ghastly  smoothness  of  our  institu- 
tional and  individual  indifferences  with  effective  methods  of 
education  for  democracy.  Ideals  are  not  self-realizing.  Educa- 
tional practices  are  almost  as  securely  protected  from  these 
democratic  ideals  as  is  a  duck  from  rain.  How  can  we  gei 
through  the  barriers — to  the  vital  life?  Will  not  someone  answer? 

Joseph  K.  Hart. 

LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  ON  LOVE  AND  HEALTH 

By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     119  pp. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 

While  this  book  is  undoubtedly  more  desirable  than  those 
products  of  an  earlier  day  that  endeavored  to  enforce  a  moral 
code  through  fear,  still  there  are  many  reasonable  objections  to 
be  raised  against  it  that  render  its  great  usefulness  doubtful. 

Its  form  and  manner — letters  from  an  older  man  to  a  youth — 
are  such  as  would  be  likely  to  rouse  suspicion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young.  The  second  letter  begins:  "  My  dear  Lad:  It  is  very 
difficult  to  write  about  sex  morality  without  appearing  superior, 
priggish,  or  dogmatic,  or  repeating  platitudes  and  copy-book 
maxims."  The  book  is  a  revelation  of  these  difficulties.  To 
the  old  hand  at  sex  education  its  artifices  to  establish  confidence 
and  create  the  impression  that  the  author  is  a  regular  fellow  are 
very  evident.  The  modern  serious  youth  desiring  sex  knowledge 
does  not  want  a  sugar-coated  pill  but  simple  facts.  The  inter- 
pretation of  natural  phenomena  differs  from  one  age  to  another, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  what  the  wisest  and 
most  scientific  minds  believe  to  be  nearest  to  the  truth. 

This  author  is  not  always  accurate  or  up-to-date  in  his  state- 
ments or  teaching.  One  example  of  inaccuracy  is  found  in  the 
assertion  that  "  almost  universally  primitive  man  feared  the  love 
instinct  as  something  dangerous."  The  tendency  to  lag  behind 
his  time  appears  in  his  treatment  of  menstruation,  which  he 
refers  to  as  a  periodic  trial  that  "  is  always  accompanied  by 
bodily  or  mental  symptoms  suggesting  temporary  illness,"  and 
that  "  several  experienced  physicians  agree  that  almost  all  women 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  judged  as  irresponsible  for  their 
behavior  at  this  monthly  crisis,"  (p.  82)  and  when  he  urges  upon 
man  "  increased  sympathy,"  etc.,  at  this  time.  The  modern 
point  of  view  is,  of  course,  that  a  menstrual  -period  accompanied 
by  anything  more  serious  than  slight  discomfort  is  pathological 
and  needs  investigation,  and  that,  to  a  great  extent,  mental 
symptoms,  irritability,  etc.,  if  manifested  at  this  time,  are  due 
to  bad  traditions  of  behavior  which  are  encouraged  by  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude. 

The  book,  nevertheless,  has  the  now  generally  accepted  healthy 
attitude  that  sex  impulses  are  normal  and  to  be  expected,  and 
that  all  the  discomfort  that  springs  from  the  contrary  idea  should 
ibe  eliminated.  Helen  Williston  Brown. 

-$1,200  A  YEAR 

By  Edna  Ferber  and  Newman  Levy.     Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 
173  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 
I  $1200  a  Year  "  is  reminiscent  of  Ibsen  in  the  pleasure  it  takes 
in  slyly  turning  the  characters  inside  out,  sparing  not  even  the 
hero.     It  draws  from  the  reader  whole-hearted  sympathy  for  the 
young  professor  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  who 
eaks  through   the  conventions   and   pretenses  of  his  group   of 
onomic  security  and  real  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  day.    Just 
w  little  he  understands  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  this 
wly  acquired  power,  however,  is  made  very  apparent.     And 
e  capacity  of  so  complex  a  situation  to  resolve  itself  unexpect- 
ly  is  made  the  most  of  constantly.     Typically  "  Ferberian  "  is 
e  touch  which  makes  one  woman's  envy  of  another's  dress  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  remaining  faithful  pro- 
fessors, forcing  the  college  to  close  its  doors. 

By  a  single  startling  and  ironical  twist,  the  play  manages  to 
end  without  solving  or  deciding  anything.  In  the  long  list  of 
characters,  from  exuberant  and  gayly-dressed  Tony,  who  rebels 
at  the  endearing  epithet  of  "  poor  little  mill  girl,"  to  Miss  Win- 
throp  with  her  dignified  if  not  unruffled  contempt  for  garlic  and 
slumming,"  the  authors  find  range  for  genial  humor  and  satire. 
As  to  what  the  incomes  of  professor  and  of  wage  earner  should 
be  we  are  skillfully  left  in  ignorance.  After  the  example  of  The 
Lady  and  the  Tiger  the  reader  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  the 
victims  according  to  his  tastes.  Adelaide  E.  Morey. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


1 


HOUSING  STANDARDS 

Housing  and  Health. 

a.  From  the  health  standpoint  consider  the  effects  of  (1) 
room  overcrowding,  dark  rooms  and  halls,  inside  rooms,  cellar 
dwellings;  (2)  lot  overcrowding,  lack  of  yard  space,  dark  alleys; 
(3)  insufficient  water  supply,  defective  plumbing,  inadequate  gar- 
bage and  waste  removal;  (4)  insufficient  light  and  air,  air  shafts 
and  flues. 

b.  What  are  the  moral  effects  of  such  conditions?  Is  this  a 
legitimate  consideration  in  housing  legislation? 

c.  What  are  the  effects  of  "  sweating  "  and  the  "  lodger  evil  "? 

2       The    three-fold    problem — making    the   best    of    a    bad 
•      situation. 

a.  Regulation  of  future  building.  In  what  respects  is  this 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  problem? 

b.  Maintenance  and  reconstruction  of  habitable  dwellings. 
Importance  of  remodelling  old  tenements — of  regulating  built- 
over  dwellings. 

c.  Abolition  of  old,  dilapidated  structures.  Is  this  necessarily 
the  first  step?  Why?  How  will  neglect  of  this  phase  make 
higher  standards  impossible*? 

d.  Will  legislation  give  the  largest  results  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy?  Can  legislation  alone  solve  the  problem? 
A        Study  the  Model  Housing  Law. 

~*    a.     Do  you  consider  its  minimum  requirements  practical? 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  law  in  your  city  or  state? 

b.  In  what  way  does  the  minimum  standard  tend  to  act  as 
a  boomerang,  reducing  all  building  to  the  minimum  requirements? 
Should  we  build  only  for  those  who  can  afford  an  economic  price? 
How  will  the  "  grading-up  "  process  operate? 

5  Enforcing  a  housing  law. 
•  a.  Should  there  be  any  discretionary  power  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  housing  law?  In  new  building?  In  structural  altera- 
tions of  old  houses?  In  whom  should  this  power  be  vested? 
Dangers  of  divided  responsibility?  Conflict  with  the  building 
interests? 

b.  What  is  the  importance  of  adequate  inspection?  How  can 
it  be  obtained?  Advantages  in  appointing  women  as  housing  and 
sanitary  inspectors? 

S        Town  planning  as  a  housing  reform. 
^*    a.     Is  town  planning  a  factor  in  the  immediate  or  ultimate 
solution  of  the  housing  problem?     Its  importance  in  a  large  city? 
in  a  small  town? 

b.  How  would  a  zoning  law  affect  the  present  situation? 
Future  building?  Would  it  relieve  congestion?  Change  the 
character  of  the  city  dwelling? 

c.  Could  decentralization  be  effected  by  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities?  Is  it  probable  that  such  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided by  private  interest?  How  about  deliberate  limitation  of 
size  of  towns?    Effect  on  land  values? 

d.  Has  your  city  a  city  planning  commission?  What  are  its 
suggestions  on  the  housing  problem?  Could  city  planning  help 
the  New  York  situation? 

7       Has  beauty  in   home  construction   and  surroundings  a 
•     social  value  ?     An  economic  value  ?     How  could  this  be 
recognized  by  housing  legislation? 
References: 

Lawrence  Veiller:  A  Model  Housing  Law.    Survey  Associate!, 
Inc.     Price  $4.00.     Postpaid  $4.15. 

John  Nolen:  City  Planning.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     New  York. 
Price  $2.50.     Postpaid  $2.65. 

John  Nolen:  Preplanning  Small  Cities.     B.  W.  Huebsch.     New 
York.     (Out  of  print.) 

The  City  Plan.     Published  quarterly  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning,  Boston.     (Obtained  from  the  publisher.) 
See  References  in  Social  Studies  column,  the  Survey  for  October 
9  and  16. 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Sdrvet. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

A  SALVAGE  DEPOT  FOR  CLOTHES 

To  the  Editor:  They  say  in  the  Chicago 
packing-houses  that  they  save  all  of  the  pig 
but  the  squeal,  and  that  these  tremendous 
concerns  of  Armour  and  Swift  could  be  run 
on  the  by-products  which  are  wasted  in  the 
local  butcher  shop.  The  common  fisherman 
throws  away  the  head  and  tail  and  insides 
of  his  fish,  but  in  the  great  canneries  all  of 
these    are    saved    for    fertilizer. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  was  in 
the  great  salvage  depot  for  American  uni- 
forms in  Tours.  It  was  a  large  establish- 
ment with  seven  or  eight  thousand  employes. 
Into  this  salvage  depot  were  coming  shoes 
and  boots  and  uniforms  and  raincoats  and 
blankets,  and  every  manner  of  wearing  ap- 
parel from  the  front  lines  and  from  the 
various  barracks.  These  were  all  first 
washed  thoroughly  and  sterilized  with  hot 
steam.  There  shoes  were  resoled,  and 
patches  adjusted,  or,  if  the  shoe  was  not 
worth  such  repairs,  the  tops  were  cut  into 
shoe  strings ;  and  the  whole  was  done  in  a 
moment  of  time.  Likewise,  uniforms  were 
taken  to  pieces,  injured  parts  were  taken  out 
and  good  cloth  inserted.  The  suit  was 
steam-cleaned  and  pressed  and  the  better 
ones  afterwards  re-issued,  while  those  that 
were  more  worn  and  injured  were  dyed 
green   and  issued  to  the   German   prisoners. 

Anyone  who  watched  this  process  could 
not  but  see  that  the  work  was  done  with 
great  rapidity  and  at  slight  cost,  and  that 
there  was  almost  no  waste.  The  shoes  and 
garments  which  came  through  were  perfectly 
sanitary,  and  many  of  them  seemed  as  good 
as  new.  Perhaps  its  methods  in  the  salvage 
of  war  materials  were  as  efficiently  carried 
out  and  as  suggestive  for  civil  life  as  any 
activity  carried  on  by  the  army. 

It  sounds  socialistic  to  suggest  that  a  city 
should  start  such  a  plant  for  the  salvage  of 
old  clothes  and  shoes,  but  in  these  days  of 
the  high  cost  of  clothing,  it  would  be  worth 
the  experiment.  People  of  professional  and 
business  life  never  wear  out  their  clothes.  A 
suit  which  is  discarded  may  be  a  little  worn 
in  the  seat  or  at  the  ankles  and  glossy  in  the 
back,  perhaps  frayed  at  the  sleeves  but  other-, 
wise  it  is  almost  as  strong  and  usable  as 
when  it  was  purchased.  The  old-clothes  man 
comes  around  occasionally,  but  you  feel  as 
though  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  away 
than  to  accept  the  small  amount  which  he 
offers.  A  few  years  ago  in  Washington,  an 
old-clothes  man  came  to  our  door.  I  brought 
out  a  suit  still  in  good  condition,  for  which 
he  offered  me  $1.50.  I  had  just  purchased  a 
silk  hat,  which  I  had  worn  only  once.  I 
brought  this  out  also  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  give  me,  and  he  said  "  Veil,  put  in  de 
hat,  and  I  gif  you  $2." 

There  are  two  things  which  the  city  might 
do:  It  might  put  in  a  salvage  plant  with  all 
modern  machinery  for  repairing  shoes  and 
garments.  When  these  garments  are 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  steam-cleaned  and 
pressed  they  might  be  either  resold  in  city 
stores  to  poor  people  at  a  low  price,  or  the 
city  might  steam-clean,  repair  or  make  over 
these  garments  and  return  them  within  a 
stated  time  to  the  owners,  with  a  fixed  charge 
for   the  work. 

It  would  be  especially  in  garments  that 
could  not  be  reissued  without  being  made 
over  that  there  would  be  a  great  saving;  for 
a  man's  suit  badly  worn  would  probably 
have  enough  good  cloth  to  make  a  child's 
suit,  while  what  was  left  would  still  be  valu- 
able  as   shoddy,    and   could    be   sold   to   the 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Linens 
for  Thanksgiving 

npHE  Thanksgiving  hostess  who  wishes  her 
A  table  to  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
festive  spirit  of  the  holiday  will  find  at  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  that  first  essential — the  snowy  cloth 
of  damask. 

Exclusive  patterns  in  Cloths  3 y2,  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  8  yards  long,  as  well  as  those  up  to  5  yards 
square,  with  Dinner  Napkins  to  match. 

Now  is  a  particularly  good  time  to  fill  the 
linen-closet,  for  at  McCutcheon's  prices  pure 
linens  are  indeed  a  satisfying  investment. 

In  General 

Orders  for  monogramming  should  be  in  our 
hands  a  month  before  delivery. 

Orders  by   Correspondence 
given  our  special  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


manufacturers.  In  women's  suits,  for  the 
most  part,  there  would  be  a  still  greater  op- 
portunity of  cutting  down  the  cloth  into  suits 
for  children. 

All  the  repair  men  who  are  now  working 
on  clothes  and  shoes  might  be  given  em- 
ployment in  this  city  plant,  and  the  work 
with  abundant  machinery  could  undoubtedly 
be  done  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  than  it 
is  at  present.  Henry  S.  Curtis. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

A  PEACE-TIME  HERO 

To  the  Editor:  Following  the  appreciation 
of  Surgeon-General  Gorgas  in  the  Survey 
for  July   17,   may   I   suggest  that  efforts   be 


made  to  interest  the  entire  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  man  and  his  achievements — hit 
bloodless,  continuous  fight  against  terrible 
plagues,  to  make  the  world  a  safer  place  to 
live  in,  to  bring  the  nations  closer  together — 
and  so  to  make  him  a  figure  worthy  to  in- 
spire those  who  believe  in  democracy. 

I  should  think  that  as  part  of  a  permanent 
peace  program  the  story  of  his  life  ought  to 
be  told  to  every  school-child  in  the  United 
States  in  the  hope  that  a  desire  might  be 
aroused  in  them  to  contribute  something 
worthy  of  him  towards  a  permanent  me- 
morial. Julia  I.  Felsenthal. 
[Supt.  Associated  Jewish  Charities]. 

Minneapolis. 


Mothers  of  the  Next  President 
and  Vice-President 


Dpyright    Edmonston 
supplied  by 

International 

PHEBE   ELIZABETH    (DICKERSON)    HARDING 

Mother  of  Warren  G.  Harding 

Republican  Candidate   for  President 

These  are  the  two  American  Mothers  whose  sons  are  to 
be  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

In  trusting  their  sons,  you  honor  them. 

The  world  at  last  has  come  to  realize  the  legal  political 
equality  of  women,  as  it  has  always  been  compelled  to  recog- 
nize their  moral  superiority. 

This  election  involves  a  problem  of  vital  importance  to 
every  mother,  wife  and  daughter  in  this  Nation. 

Shall  war  or  peace  for  America  be  decided  by  the  men 
and  women  of  America,  or  by  the  vote  of  a  Council  ol 
Foreign  Nations? 

When  Harding  and  Coolidge,  typical  Americans,  are 
elected,  it  will  be  thoroughly  understood  all  over  the  world 
that  the  United  States,  its  people  and  its  money  are  to  be 
controlled  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  by  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  advice,  consent,  suggestion,  necessities,  threats 
nor  agreements  of  any  foreign  nation  or  Foreign  Council. 

You,  who  soon  will  elect  Harding  and  Coolidge  and  de- 
feat the  theory  that  this  country  is  no  longer  capable  of  self- 
government,  will  look  with  interest  and  with  veneration  upon 
the  faces  of  these  two  mothers.  You  know  that  their  sons 
will  do  all  that  men  can  do  for  all  the  mothers  of  America. 

With  Harding  and  Coolidge  elected,  America's  destiny 
will  be  shaped  by  the  united  intelligence  of  American  men 


Photo  by  Garo 


VICTORIA  P.    (MOOR)    COOLIDGE 

Mother  of  Calvin  Coolidge 

Republican  Candidate  for  Vice-President 

and  women,  American  families.  In  the  great  family  of  na- 
tions this  country  will  retain  its  place  as  heretofore — sym- 
pathetic, helpful,  offering  refuge  to  the  oppressed  and  op- 
portunity to  the  ambitious. 

With  Harding  and  Coolidge  elected  this  Nation  will  re- 
tain and  exercise  its  complete  independence.  The  Congress 
at  Washington,  not  a  Foreign  Council  in  Europe,  will  decide 
whether  this  nation  shall  remain  in  peace  or  go  to  war. 

The  League  of  Nations,  as  it  stands  and  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  fasten  it  on  this  country,  is  a  League  of 
War.  It  is  a  League  that  would  make  the  independent,  self- 
ruling  states  of  America  no  longer  an  independent  Nation, 
but  merely  a  little  group  in  a  larger  international  group  and 
governed  by  that  larger  group. 

When  you  vote  for  Harding  and  Coolidge,  typical  sons 
of  noble  American  mothers,  you  will  vote  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  You  will  vote  against 
war  by  dictation  from  abroad.  You  will  vote  as  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  other  great  Americans  talked 
when  they  lived,  and  as  they  would  vote  if  they  could  return 
and  vote  with  you. 

One  flag  is  enough  for  one  country  and  we  have  the  right 
flag. 

Republican  National  Committee 


Let's  be  done  with  wiggle  and  wobble 
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THE     SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


rHE    AMERICA!*    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION    la 

•  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  tbe 
"  Books  for  Everybody  "  movement  for  which 
It  is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  tbe 
Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
out libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  In  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and   traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL  WORKERS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION— Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchanges  material  and  Information 
among  Its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community   organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rust  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; lnfaut  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren ot  rre-scbool  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  Agency  for 
organizing  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  for  training 
men  in  Ihe  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Sec'y,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home, 
schools,  institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
Sec'y;  1417  Locust  St.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
coneervatlon  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y; 
IE  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
trestme.it  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
•n  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE— President  J.  Howard  Falk ;  General 
Secretary,  F.  N.  Stapleford,  189  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Next  meeting,  Montreal,  September, 
1921.  Annual  fee  $1-00.  a  yearly  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  Com- 
mittees on  Health,  The  Family,  Immigration, 
Housing,  Industrial  Relations,  Recreation. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Em  met t  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
te  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
attribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health    programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  In  organizing  the  work.  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  tbe  funds,  and  will,  If  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  tbe  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
of  the  l.»cal  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,    sec'y. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
■ellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human 
taherltances,  hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenlo 
possibilities.      Literature    free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  tl 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission    on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y; 
Rev.    F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,   ass't  research   sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rov.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission    on     Church    and     Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.   O.   GUI,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relations    with    France    and 
Belgium,    uniting    American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces    of    France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J,    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street.  New  York. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    E.     Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vlce-pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas. ;    W.     H.    Scovllle,    sec'y;     Hampton,    Va. 
Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dir.,  101 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  employment  bureau; 
makes  artificial  limbs  and  appliances;  publishes 
literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other 
social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man 
"  back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelli- 
gent Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  33,  35,  and 
$25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review." 
Special   rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to 
colored  Americans  the  common  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Furnishes  in  formation  regard- 
ing race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership 
90,000  with  314  branches.  Membership,  $1  up- 
ward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS 
AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush 
Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  25 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social 
agencies  working  to  guide  and  protect  travelers, 
especially  women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  In- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  restrooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  bouses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  106  East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural Investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  Tbe  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hvglene";  quar. ;  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  Bast  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.      Includes   New   York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  tbe  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  tbe  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood  life 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOBK 
— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec  y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $1.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921. 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 
Delinquents     and     Correction — Mrs.     Martha    V. 

Falconer,    Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard   Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The   FamUy — Frances   Taussig,    New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba   P.    Breckinridge,    Chicago. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    S.    Braucher. 

New    fork. 
Mental   Hygiene — Dr.   Thomas   W.   Salmon,   New 

York. 
Organization   of   Social   Forces— Otto    W.   Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Bora  In  America 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  130  East 
59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  In  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  The  Club  Worker."  tl 
a    year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH— NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues,   $2.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  ISO  E.  22d  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield, 
M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  the  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly    Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  CRBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngswortb  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exeo.  sec'y.;  137 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negre 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pros.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Standi 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offi- 
cial organ.  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  to  munici- 
pal recreation  problems. 

THE  BACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION-* 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  tbe  study  of  tbe  cause* 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  tbe  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   Kellogg,  pres.;   B.   N.   Colver,  sec'y. 

BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  tbe  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  tbe  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  tbe  most  Important  results  ot  lta  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request" 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrew 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Cbllds,  sec'y;  II  West 
9tb  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  Souta; 
furnishes  Information  on  ail  phases  of  tbe  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  „ 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala, 
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JOTTINGS 


iNEWED  activity  of  the  federal  authori- 
ses in  the  suppression  of  illicit  distilling  has 
not  lessened  their  watchfulness  over  the  pur- 
ity of  non-alcoholic  beverages.  The  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  started  a  campaign  against  so-called 
orange  drinks  which  have  no  more  relation 
to  that  fruit  than  root  beer  has  to  the  product 
of  malt  and  hops.  It  discovered  that  under 
such  terms  as  -ades,  squashes,  punches, 
crushes,  or  smashes,  beverages  are  sold 
which  contain  no  edible  portion  of  the  fruit 
or  juice  named  in  conjunction  with  them. 
Since  many  of  the  soft  drinks  are  made  lo- 
cally and  do  not  enter  inter-state  commerce, 
the  officials  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  federal  food  and  drugs  aqt  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  protecting  the  consumer  from 
misleading  labels.  One  of  the  serious  aspects 
of  this  fraud  is  that  many  people  buy  fruit 
juices  and  drinks  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
are  led  to  purchase  liquids  of  no  benefit  to 
adults  and  sometimes  injurious  to  childraa. 


RUINING  ruins  is  a  costly  enterprise.  In- 
demnity for  them  amounts  to  a  very  consid- 
erable part  of  the  six  hundred  million  francs 
sought  by  France  to  pay  for  damage  suffered. 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  amount  (about  three 
hundred  million  dollars)  is  made  up  from 
loss  of  historic  buildings  and  ruins  of  build- 
ings, and  the  other  half  from  "moral  injury", 
explained  by  the  Art  Commission  as  "  an  ap- 

{roximation  of  the  loss  the  French  people 
ave  sustained  by  having  lost  forever  works 
of  peculiar  value  because  of  their  beauty  and 
historic  associations." 



THE  extent  of  the  larger  losses  is  illustrated 
by  these  official  figures,  recently  issued:  4,022 
towns  and  villages  in  the  invaded  depart- 
ments were  injured:  of  these  1,659  towns  and 
villages  were  totally  wiped  out  and  707  de- 
stroyed to  the  extent  of  from  SO  to  100  per  cent 
of  their  value.  The  total  number  of  private 
wells  destroyed  or  damaged  is  62,900,  that  of 
real  estate  holdings  entirely  destroyed  290,300 
and  partially  destroyed  269,870.  Nearly  all  the 
towns  and  villages  have  been  re-established, 
at  least  in  part;  and  134,000,000  cubic  meters 
of  trenches  have  already  been  filled  up. 


AN  INCREASED  building  cost  amounting 
to  nearly  fifteen  times  of  that  before  the  war, 
has  practically  put  an  end  to  all  building  of 
homes  in  Germany,  and  with  it  to  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  garden  cities  and  villages 
of  which  quite  a  number  were  planned  dur- 
ing the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  preparation 
of  interesting  and  important  schemes  of  both 
urban  and  semi-rural  settlement  continues, 
and  a  recent  issue  of  Die  Volksiuohnung  lists 
some  fifty  towns  and  cities  with  housing 
plans — ranging  from  the  establishment  of  en- 
tirely new  industrial  towns  to  small  groups 
of  houses  contemplated  by  municipalities,  co- 
operative societies,  employers  and  housing 
associations. 

(Si* 


APART  from  the  savings  taken  with  them 
from  the  United  States  by  75,553  Italian  emi- 
grants last  year,  the  amount  of  remittances 
from  Italians  in  this  country  to  their  home 
country  through  the  Banco  di  Napoli  amount- 
ed to  about  $110,000,000. 


NEAR  Sofia,  a  site  of  about  fifty  acres  has 
been  granted  by  the  Bulgarian  government 
in  perpetuity  to  the  American  Mission  Board 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  school. 


SPECIAL  Library  Methods  is  the  subject  of 
investigation  for  a  new  committee  appointed 
by  the  Special  Libraries  Association.     Social 


institutions  and  agencies  maintaining  or 
needing  a  good  working  collection  of  infor- 
mation upon  a  specific  field  of  activity,  or 
serving  the  needs  of  a  special  clientele, 
ought  to  be  interested.  Mary  B.  Day,  libra- 
rian of  the  National  Safety  Council,  168  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  chairman  of 
the  special  committee. 

FOREIGN-BORN,  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
Division  on  Work  for  Foreign-Born  Women 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
has  in  the  year  or  two  of  its  existence  met 
with  so  much  interest  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
canizers,  leaders  in  alien  communities  and 
others,  that,  in  order  to  insure  permanency, 
it  will  be  issued,  beginning  with  its  October 
number,  at  an  annual  subscription  price  of 
$1.50.  The  contents  are  made  up  in  large 
part  of  translations  from  the  foreign-lan- 
guage press,  interpreting  the  reaction  of  the 
foreign-born  to  current  events,  of  reports  on 
Americanization  activities  throughout  the 
country  and  legislative  information. 


UNDER  the  name  of  International  Church 
Film  Corporation,  a  new  organization  has 
come  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
and  distributing  films  that  will  stand  the 
severest  tests  which  churchmen  may  apply  to 
form  and  content.  New  film  scenarios  are  to 
be  written  especially  for  this  corporation  for 
use  by  Christian  churches. 


COST  of  living  for  people  of  moderate 
means  in  Constantinople  has  increased  by 
1,420  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


IN  SPITE  of  a  considerable  emigration  of 
Hungarian  laborers  in  recent  months,  two 
new  Hungarian  periodicals  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  United  States,  a  republican 
weekly,  entitled  A  Het,  and  a  politically  in- 
dependent semi-monthly,  A  Napi  Munkas. 
The  total  number  of  Hungarian  newspapers 
and  magazines  printed  in  the  United  States 
is  forty-one. 


MEAT  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
decreasing;  during  the  last  year,  according  to 
J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  per  capita  consumption  fell  by  eight 
pounds. 


HERBERT  HOOVER  stated  at  a  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Baking  In- 
dustry recently  that  there  is  only  enough 
wheat  in  the  world  to  feed  those  able  to  pay 
for  it;  and  that  cheaper  bread  for  this  rea- 
son must  not  be  expected  here  for  a  long  time. 
Our  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  he 
added,  must  have  a  steady  increase  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. 


HOUSEHOLDERS  need  not  be  afraid  of  a 
coal  shortage,  says  an  announcement  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  though  in  many 
localities  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  de- 
liver more  coal  for  domestic  consumption 
than  to  last  until  December  1. 

AN  ACADEMY  of  social  hygiene  and  pub- 
lic health  has  been  opened  at  Duesseldorf, 
Germany,  for  the  training  of  public  health 
and  school  medical  officers.  Similar  acad- 
emies are  to  be  established  under  state  con- 
trol at  Breslau  and  Charlottenburg. 

ON  September  15,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  formally 
opened  the  latest  addition  to  the  national 
park  area  at  Zion,  Utah.  The  governor,  the 
{Continued    on    page    143) 


UNITED     STATES     SHIPPING 

BOARD  OFFERS  THREE  HUN- 

DRED   AND   SEVENTY-SEVEN 

SHIPS  FOR  SALE 

Bids  will  be  received  on  a  private 
competitive  basis  from  now  on  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  at  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  1319  F  street  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  ships  offered  for  sale  consist  of 
ninety-two  steel  ships  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  wooden  steamers. 

The  steel  steamers  are  both  oil  and 
coal  burners.  The  board  has  estab- 
lished a  minimum  price  on  these  ves- 
sels. 

TERMS  ON  STEEL  STEAMERS 

10%  of  the  purchase  price  in  cash  upon 
delivery  of  the  vessel;  5%  in  6  months 
thereafter;  5%  in  12  months  thereafter;  5% 
in  18  months  thereafter;  5%  in  24  months 
thereafter.  The  balance  of  70%  in  equal 
semi-annual  installments  over  a  period  of 
ten  years;  deferred  payments  to  carry  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum. 


The  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  wooden 
steamers  for  sale  consist  of  ten  different 
types  as  follows:  Nine  Daugherty  Type; 
Seventeen  Ballin  Type;  Ten  Peninsula 
Type;  Six  Pacific  American  Fisheries 
Type;  One  Allen  Type;  One  Lake  and 
Ocean  Navigation  Company  Type;  Thir- 
teen McClelland  Type;  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-six  Ferris  Type;  Thirty-one  Hough 
Type;  Eleven  Grays  Harbor  Type. 

TERMS  ON  WOODEN  STEAMERS 

10%  cash  on  delivery.  Balance  in  equal 
semi-annual  installments  over  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Bids  may  be  submitted  for  one  or  more 
vessels  or  for  any  combination  of  above 
vessels,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certi- 
fied check  made  payable  to  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  for  2y2%  of  amount  of  the  bid. 

Bids  should  be  submitted  on  the  basis  of 
purchase  "  as  is  and  where  is." 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
request  sent  to  the  Ships  Sales  Division, 
1319  F  street  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids. 

Bids  should  be  addressed  to  the  UNITED 
STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C,  and  indorsed  "BID  FOR 
STEAMSHIP  (Name  of  Ship)." 


{Advertisement) 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Surveys,  as 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Red 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED:  A  registered  trained  nurse 
for  Public  Health  work  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. Salary  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month  and  uniforms.  Board,  telephone 
service  and  office  expenses  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation. Reply  to  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation of  Somerset  Hills,  P.  O.  Box  45, 
Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


HEADWORKER,  preferably  Jewish,  for 
large,  well  organized  Settlement  in  Middle 
West.  Apply  with  full  particulars,  3675 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Visitors  for  family  rehab- 
ilitation work.  College  education,  and 
School  of  Civics  training  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  opportunity.  Apply 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  1800  Selden  Street, 
Chicago. 

WANTED :  A  woman  to  take  charge  of 
some  two  hundred  children.  The  require- 
ments are:  a  love  of  children;  a  love  of 
the  work;  an  administrative  ability,  the 
latter  of  high  order;  a  nurse — preferably 
trained.  Beginning  salary  $1,000  a  year  and 
maintenance.    3661  Survey. 


WANTED :  Experienced  Case  Worker 
as  Visitor  for  United  Charities.  Mid- 
western town  of  25,000.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  from  Chicago.  Salary  $1,200.00.  Ad- 
dress, United  Charities,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

LAUNDRY  MATRON  to  supervise  and 
teach  laundry  in  a  small  Institution  for 
Jewish  Girls.  Cedar  Knolls  School, 
Hawthorne,  New  York. 

WANTED  :  Young  woman  for  executive 
secretary  in  an  organization  for  Ameri- 
canization of  foreign  women  in  St.  Louis. 
Staff  of  seven,  good  education,  training  in 
case  work,  experience  with  foreign  born, 
executive  ability  and  church  membership 
required.  High  salary  paid  to  right  person. 
Mrs.  H.  Watkins,  5879  Cabanne  Avenue,  St. 
Louis. 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory 
number  ol  replies  and  have  been 
able  to  suitably  fill  most  of  the 
positions.  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
in  bringing  institutions  and  insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  in 
touch   with  one  another." 


JEWISH  FAMILY  Welfare  Agency, 
large  eastern  city,  requires  experienced 
Supervisor  of  case  work  (man  or  woman) 
also  a  visitor.  Both  must  speak  Yiddish. 
Excellent  salaries.  Good  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement. State  qualifications  and  refer- 
ences.   3681  Survey. 

WANTED:  Cottage  matron  in  St. 
Christopher's  Home,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York.  .  In  replying  give  experience  and 
reference. 

WANTED :  A  stenographer  and  type- 
writer in  a  lawyer's  office.  Interest  in 
work  for  Negro  education  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  would  be  an  advantage.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  20  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


WANTED:  Young  man,  Baptist,  for 
Director  of  Religious  Education  for  Bap- 
tist Sunday  School  in  the  Middle  West. 
Salary  $3,000.  State  training  and  experi- 
ence. Apply  to  S.  M.  Green,  3815  Mag- 
nolia, St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  with  boys.  Experienced 
teacher  both  in  grade  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Has  had  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences.   3645  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Hebrew 
Orphan's  Asylum  wishes  an  institution 
where  expert  ability  and  highest  efficiency 
is  most  essential.  Address  P.  E.,  3680 
Survey. 


CAPABLE  executive,  Jewish,  with  a 
record  of  successful  advancement,  is  open 
for  executive  position  in  communal,  recre- 
ation or  welfare  work.    3679  Survey. 


HAVE  spent  sixteen  years  in  Boys' 
Work.  What  Boys'  Home  needs  a  super- 
intendent, assistant,  manual  training  teacher 
or  supervisor?     3676  Survey. 

WOMAN  with  large  institutional  and 
executive  experience,  particularly  with 
mothers  and  children,  desirous  of  resident 
or  non-resident  position  as  superintendent 
of  institution,  in  or  near  New  York.  3684 
Survey. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


TEACHERS 


WANTED:  In  large  Philadelphia  In- 
stitution, high  grade  man  under  forty  as 
Senior  Master  in  house  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  boys,  with  three 
assistants.  Must  direct  out  of  school  life  of 
thirty-six  boys  and  superintend  assistants. 
College  graduate  with  executive  experience 
preferred.  Experience  in  teaching  and  in 
directing  boys  indispensable.  Salary  $2500 
to  $3000  and  living.  Applicant  please  give 
education,  experience  and  three  references. 
Address  Philadelphia  Institution.  3678 
Survey. 

1 

HOME  KINDERGARTENING 

HOME  KINDERGARTENING,  chil- 
dren 3  to  7  years.  Occasional  or  daily 
instruction  at  child's  home.  Love  for  the 
child,  basis  of  work.  H.  A.  Taber,  201 
West  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 


LECTURES 


DR.  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

LECTURES 

Consultant  Sociologist 

Dates,  Terms,  Etc. 

827  Fine  Arts  Building 
410  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York.  Fall 
Schedule  now  in  preparation. 

BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 

BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES,  AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 

* 

HOUSING    OPPORTUNITIES 

IMMEDIATE,  three  adults  desirable 
tenants  will  pay  $125,  comfortable  roomy 
unfurnished  living  quarters  centrally  lo- 
cated. Kitchenette.  No  long  stairs.  Year's 
lease.    3682  Survey. 

BEAUTIFULLY  situated  home  in  New 
Jersey,  fifty-five  minutes  from  New  York, 
owners  would  like  congenial  young  mar- 
ried couple  to  enter  into  co-operative 
house-keeping  arrangement.  Large  din- 
ing and  living  room  combined  with  fire- 
place ;  kitchen  equipped  for  easy  house- 
keeping, with  electric  range;  four  bed- 
rooms; sleeping  porch,  and  garage.  Owner 
would  like  board  (dinner  optional)  for 
self  and  wife;  expenses  adjusted  in  pro- 
portion to  present  living  costs.  3683  Sur- 
vey. 


lhe  Survey  may  be  kept  fof 
pennanent  ready  reference  in 
a   special    loose   leaf    binder, 
made    with    board   sides.      Il 
it  covered   with   stout  buck- 
ram   THF  SURVEY  stamped 
is    gold   letters   both   on   the 
back   and  od   the  side.     Put 
in  each  issue  as  received.    Il 
does     hot     mutilate     issues, 
-    which    may    easily    be    re- 
moved   and    reinserted.      At 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  seat 
to  you  and  the  volume   wiV  then  be  ready  for  • 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 
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JOTTINGS 

(Continued  from  page  141) 

two  Utah  senators  and  prominent  citizens, 
many  of  them  from  Salt  Lake  City,  were 
expected  to  attend.  The  new  park  is  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Utah  and  contains  120 
square  miles;  its  principal  feature  is  Zion 
Canyon,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  walls 
from  800  to  2,000  feet  high.  In  these  walls, 
which  are  of  considerable  geological  interest, 
ruins  of  cliff  dwellings  of  a  prehistoric  race 
have  been  discovered. 


ance  of  good  morals.  As  a  result,  only  a 
small  number  out  of  nearly  two  thousand 
women  previously  employed  were  retained 
after  August  IS. 


A  FUND  for  the  support  of  a  tuberculosis  re- 
search fellowship  in  the  graduate  school  of 
the  state  university  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Hennepin  County  Tuberculosis  Association  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  holder  of  the 
fellowship  will  be  expected  to  devote  himself 
to  some   problem   concerned    with   the   cause, 

Iirevention  or  cure  of  tuberculosis.  The  fel- 
owship  yields  $750  the  first  year  and  will  be 
increased  as  conditions  warrant.  Inquiries 
of  candidates  should  be  addressed  to  the  dean 
of  the  graduate  school,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  has  just  issued  a  group 
of  Child  Labor  Programs,  a  set  of  outlines 
planned  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  classes. 
These  programs  are  composed  under  five 
heads:  The  Community  and  the  Child; 
Child  Welfare  in  Rural  and  Village  Com- 
munities; The  Care  of  the  Mother,  the  Baby 
and  the  Young  Child;  Detailed  Outlines  on 
Infant  Mortality,  Children  in  Industry, 
Recreation,  and  Children  in  Need  of  Special 
Care;  and  Development  and  Present  Status 
of  Infant  Welfare  Work  in  Other  Countries. 


A  NEW  course  of  lectures  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  being  conducted  at  the  grad- 
uate school  of  education,  Harvard  University. 
The  course  is  being  given  with  the  hope  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  service  to  the  blind 
in  general  and  to  meet  the  need  of  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  working 
with  the  blind.  According  to  the  preliminary 
syllabus,  the  work  will  be  grouped  into:  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind  Child;  Post  Graduate 
Training  of  the  Blind;  Home  Teaching;  Vo- 
cational Training  for  the  Adult  Blind;  Psy- 
chology of  the  Blind;  The  Organization  of 
Work  for  the  Blind;  The  Education  of  the 
Child  with  Seriously  Defective  Eyesight; 
The  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Con- 
servation of  Eyesight;  The  Deaf-Blind;  The 
Blind  in  Competition  with  the  Seeing;  Man- 
ufacturing and  Marketing:;  Relief-Pensions; 
Libraries — Embossed  Print  Literature;  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Training;  Occu- 
pations and  Recretations  for  the  Blind; 
Training  of  Volunteer  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  Education  of  the  Seeing  Public;  and 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind  Today.  Lotto 
S.  Rand,  17  Lawrence  Hall,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  executive 
lecrelary  for  the  course. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Japan  Advertiser, 
Tokyo,  the  Kure  naval  arsenal  recently  de- 
cided to  dismiss  all   its  women  workers  and 

II  their  places  with  men.  The  reason  for 
this  unique  decision  is  interesting.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  masters  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  of  Kure,  a  resolution  was  passed 
■tating  that  the  presence  of  boys  and  girls  of 
questionable  habits  and  behavior  in  the  city 
was  primarily  due  to  the  absence  from  home 

i  mothers  and  older  sisters  who  ought  to 
exercise  control  over  them.  The  mayor  was 
asked  to  use  his  influence  to  dissuade  all 
mothers  of  young  people  from  working  out- 
side the  home.  The  superintendent  of  the 
arsenal,  who  also  received  this  recommenda- 
tion, had  grievances  of  his  own  regarding 
the  .employment  of  women  who,  he  says,  have 
proved  themselves   injurious  to  the  mainten- 


A  RECENT  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  announces  a 
consideration  of  venereal  diseases  to  be  held 
December  6-13  at  Washington.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  regional  health  conferences 
authorized  by  the  International  Health  Con- 
ference in  Cannes.  It  is  being  organized 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation. The  conference  aims  to  formulate 
recommendations  relating  to  a  practicable 
three-year  program  for  each  of  the  North 
and  South  American  countries  participating. 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  will  act  as  president. 


A  LIST  of  221  motion  pictures  on  health, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  has  been 
compiled  by  the  health  service  department  of 
New  York  County  Chapter  American  Red 
Cross,  for  reference  by  public  health  agencies 
that  wish  to  give  publicity  to  certain  phases 
of  their  work  through  the  medium  of  the 
film.  The  list  includes  a  title  descriptive  of 
the  subject  matter,  the  name  of  the  distributor 
and  the  terms  under  which  the  film  may  be 
obtained. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


Kural  Child  Welfare.  By  Ruth  A.  Dodd, 
R.  N.  From  State  Board  of  Health,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

English  Atrocities  in  Ireland,  a  compilation 
of  facts  from  court  and  press  records.  By 
Katherine  Hughes.  From  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom,  Inc.,  280  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
Ten  cents. 

The  Fa  se  Peace,  Protectionism  Means 
Endless  Conflict.  By  Henri  Lambert, 
Manufacturer  in  Charleroi,  Belgium.  From 
the  International  Free  Trade  League,  38  St. 
Botolph  St.,  Boston. 

The  Inddstrial  Developmnt  of  Palestine. 
By  N.  Wilbuschewitsch.  From  Trade  and 
Industry  Department  of  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Zionist  Organization,  London. 

Does  There  Exist  a  Need  for  a  Program  of 
Education  in  Mental  Hygiene?  By  Don- 
ald A.  Laird,  State  University  of  Iowa.  From 
The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Inc.     50  Union  square,  New  York  city. 

Home  Decoration.  From  The  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton, 
Vir. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

from 
THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


The  Unmarried  Mother 

and  Her  Infant 

How  to  Care  for  Them 

Booklets  printed  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion describing  work  in  this  line  successfully 
done  for  forty-five  years.  Address  Miss  ii 
FREEMAN  CLARKE,  5  Brimmer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

IAstings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

Stillwater,  The  Quebn  of  thd  St.  Croii. 
A  report  of  a  Social  Survey  by  Dr.  Manuel 
C.  Elmer,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Chicago  Standard  Budgbt  for  Dependent 
Families,  by  Florence  Nesbltt.  Pp.  46.  Re- 
vised September  1,  1920.  Contains  also  mini- 
mum budget  for  the  self-supporting  family. 
Published  by  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  17  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.  25 
cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,   Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit   Union   Assn.,   5  Park   Square,   Boston. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers,  illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  50 
cents,   postpaid. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New   York. 

Puolie  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, October  25,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  the  Sur- 
vey offices,  12th  floor,  112  E.  19  street, 
New  York  city,  to  elect  four  directors 
to  succeed  Alexander  M.  Bing,  Edward 
T.  Devine,  V.  Everit  Macy  and  Alfred 
G.  Scattergood,  whose  terms  expire; 
and  to  transact  such  other  business  as 
may  come  before  the  meeting. 

All  members  of  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.  (life  members,  and  those  who  paid 
$10  or  more  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Survey)  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  this  meeting. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  will  preside. 


READ  the 

SURVEY 

If  you  want 
If  you  want 
movements. 

to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress, 
accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and 

indust 

rial 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
Survey  "  follows  up." 

subjects  discussed  in  this 

issut 

— for 

the 

The  Survey,  112 

East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

S-10-9-20 

Will  send  $5  on. 

(date) 

Health  officers,  clinicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  judges  and  probation  officers  of  courts  of 
domestic  relations  and  juvenile  courts,  police  matrons,  policewomen,  superintendents  of 
eleemosynary  institutions,  chiefs  of  police,  medical  officers  of  business  institutions,  laboratory 
technicians,  urologists,  dermatologists,  gynecologists,  neurologists,  psychologists  and  the  em- 
ployed officers  of  other  medical  and  social  organizations  are  invited  to  attend  an 

Institute  on  Venereal  Disease  Control  and  Social  Hygiene 

Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

With  the  assistance  of  The  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  and   The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  22  to  December  4,  1920 


The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  the  following: 


JOHN    A.    FOBDYCB 
BERN'ABD    Gldck 
Edward   L.    Keyes,   Jr. 
John  H.  Stokes 
William  A.  White 


Hugh  Young 
William  F.  Snow 
M.  A.  Bigelow 
C,  C.  Caestens 
C.  B.  Davenport 


Katherine  Bement  Davis 
Martha  P.  Falconer 
Leta  S.  Holling worth 
Thomas   A.    Storey 
and  twenty-five  other  specialists 


The  following  courses  will  be  given: 

of 


I.  The     diagnosis     and     treatment 
syphilis. 

II.  The     diagnosis     and     treatment     of 
gonorrhea. 
III.  Advanced    course    in    the    treatment 
of   syphilis   and  gonorrhea. 


IV.  The  delinquent  and  the  law. 
V.  Psychological    background    in    mis- 
conduct. 
VI.  Sex  in   education. 
VII.  Protective  work  for  girls. 
VIII.  Clinic  nursing  and  social  work. 


IX.  Heredity  and  eugenics. 

X.  Sociology  and  social  hygiene. 

XI.  Methods   of  public   education. 

XII.  Methods  of   law  enforcement. 

XIII.  Sex   psychology. 

XIV.  Clinic  management. 


Many  important  positions  in  the  field  of  venereal  disease  control  are  not  filled  because  trained  personnel 
is  not  available.  While  the  Institute  in  November,  continuing  only  two  weeks,  of  course  cannot  furnish 
adequate  training  to  inexperienced  men  and  women,  it  will  serve  to  introduce  interested  persons  to  the  field 
and  will  aid  those  now  employed  in  becoming  more  efficient  in  their  work. 

Further  information  may  be  had  upon  application 

THE  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

16  Seventh  Street,  S.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Immediately  Following  the  Institute 

All-America   Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases 

in  Washington,  December  6-11,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

U.  S.  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  American  Red  Cross 


This  conference  will  bring  together  recognized  authorities  in  their  respective  fields  and 
especially  will  make  possible  a  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  methods  now  being 
employed  in  various  parts  oi  the  world  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  As  far  as 
possible  the  presentation  of  set  papers  will  be  avoided,  it  being  felt  that  full  and  free 
discussion  will  be  far  more  helpful  to  those  who  attend. 

There  is  no  membership  fee 

For  copies  of  the  preliminary  program  and  further  information  address 

Executive  Secretary, 


ALL-AMERICA  CONFERENCE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

411  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE        .... 

White  Slavery  and  the  League — Prisoners  vs.  "Men  Generally" — A 
Veterans'  International — Los  Angeles  City  Plan — Uncle  Sam,  School- 
master— Zoning  Progress — New  York's  Housing  Law — Finance  and 
Social  Problems — Forests  and  Housing. 


Engineers  on  Hours 

Italy  and  the  Iron  Workers 

Ellis  Island 

I.    Arriving  as  an  Immigrant 
II.    The  New  Pilgrims 
III.    The  Jaws  of  the  Machine  . 

The  Prison  as  an  Asset    . 


.      w.  l.  c. 

Guiseppe  Prezzolini 

Ian  C.  Hannah 

Cecilia  Razovski 

Marian  C.  Calkins 


CIVICS 

Selling  Cooperation  at  a  Top  Price    w        .        .    Frederick  L.  Ackerman 
Geraldine  Goes  to  Church  .        .        .  Mary  Margaret  McBride 

Better  Homes  Demonstration — Community  Service — Teaching  Citi- 
zenship— The  Coming  American  Theater. 


FAMILY  WELFARE 

The  Challenge  to  Social  Workers 
Coordination  in  St.  Louis — New  Tools- 


J.  B.  B. 


-The  1920  Roll  Call. 
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arding    and    Coolidge 


Two    Earnest    Americans 

soon  to  be  President  and  Vice-President 

and     what     th 


ey     represent 


iarding  and  Coolidge,  your  next  President  and 
ice-President,  stand  for  these  things: 


Jbsolute  control  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Jnited  States.  No  foreign  dictation.  No  for- 
eign control  expressed  or  implied. 

Americans  can  govern  their  country  without 
Europe's  assistance. 


Administrative  economy  and  efficiency — an 
end  to  the  scandalous  squandering  of  national 
resources,  reckless  taxation  and  reckless  spend- 
ing. 

****** 

Protection  and  encouragement  for  American 
workers  and  business  men. 

Prosperity  restored  and  permanent. 


Respect  for  American  traditions  and  for  Ameri- 
can Independence,  which  are  the  foundations 
of  this  government. 


On  the  fourth  of  July,  in  future  as  in  the  past, 
one  flag  will  be  seen.     One  is  enough. 

Independence  means  independence,  now  as  in 

1776. 

****** 

This  country  will  remain  American.  Its  next 
President  will  remain  in  our  own  country. 
American  affairs  will  be  discussed  by  American 
public  servants  in  the  City  of  Washington,  not 
in  some  foreign  capitol. 

We  decided  long  ago  that  we  objected  to  foreign 
government  of  our  people. 

If  four  million  Americans  could  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  own  affairs  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  one  hundred  million 
Americans — 25    times   as   many — can    do   the 

same  now. 

****** 

Harding  and  Coolidge  will  prove  all  this  to  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  when  you 
send  them  to  Washington. 

Republican  National  Committee 


I 


Let's  be  done  with  wiggle  and  wobble 
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CIRCULATING  CURRENCY 

THE  story  in  last  week's  Survey  of  the  little  girl  in  a 
settlement  choral  club  who  would  not  pay  her  penny 
because  she  got  in  in  time  only  to  join  in  the  last  verse 
is  well  matched  by  another  youngster  at  a  fresh-air  home. 
When  the  household  was  all  ready  for  Sunday  school,  it  ap- 
peared that  this  child  had  no  penny  for  the  collection  box. 
The  Fresh  Air  Lady  offered  her  one,  which  was  promptly 
declined.  "  What's  the  use?  "  said  the  kid.  "  They  always  take 
it  away  from  you." 

WHITE  SLAVERY  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

THE  recent  statement  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Livermore,  of  the 
national  and  state  Republican  committees,  charging  that 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  legalizes  traffic  in 
women,  can  only  be  explained,  says  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  by  "  the  exigencies  of  politics  coupled  with 
ignorance  of  the  facts." 

Pararraph  C,  of  Article  23,  of  the  Covenant  reads: 

Members  of  the  league  will  intrust  the  league  with  general 
supervision  over  the  execution  of  agreements  with  regard  to  the 
.  traffic  by  placing  the  supervision  of   this   "  agreement "   in   the 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  Social  Hygiene  Association,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What,  if  any,  '  agreements   [between  nations]   with  regard/ 
to  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,'  were  there  in  existence 
when  this  Covenant  was  signed  ?  "  says : 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Covenant 
there  had  been  in  existence  an  International  Treaty  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic.  The  United  States  was 
one  of  the  nations  to  give  adhesion  to  this  treaty  some  four  years 
after  its  ratification  by  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  at  Paris 
on  May  18,  1904.  This  treaty  was  broadened  and  strengthened 
by  a  second  convention  of  the  nations  in  Paris  on  May  14,  1910. 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
signatories  to  this  International  "  Agreement "  to  minimize  the 
horrors  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic  during  the  ten  years  prior 
to  the  Great  War.  During  the  war  the  general  prohibition  of 
immigration  reduced  the  traffic  to  a  minimum. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  probable  recrudescence 
of  this  traffic  after  the  war  induced  the  framers  of  the  Covenant 
to  further  strengthen  the  machinery  for  the  suppression  of  this 


traffic  by  placing  the  supervision  of  this   "  agreement "   in   the 
hands  of  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

That  this  was  the  purpose  and  the  only  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Covenant  was  known,  says  the  association,  to  every- 
one who  had  anything  to  do  with  its  incorporation  in  the  Cove- 
nant.   As  evidence  that  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  so  construed  it,  the  association  cites  the  report  of  M.  Gas- 
tao  da  Cunha,  the  Brazilian  representative  on  the  council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil held  in  Rome  on  May  15.   The  report  opened  thus:  "  The 
problem  now  before  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
to  devise  the  most  effective  means  of  assisting  the  governments 
and  the  various  associations  interested  in  preventing  the  Traffic    ' 
in  Women  and  Children.    Under  Article  23  (C)  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  League  of  Nations  has  assumed  certain  responsi- 
bilities as  regards  the  suppression  of  this  traffic."  On  the  recom-    • 
mendation  of  Mr.  da  Cunha,  the  council  at  that  time,  as  a 
first  step,  appointed  an  officer  attached  to  the  secretariat  whos|rs' 
special  duty  it  will  be  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  matters  relatin"^  " 
to  the  White  slave  traffic. 

When  the  International  Conference  for  the  Suppression  0 
the  White  Slave  Traffic  has  taken  place,  the  League  of  Na-- 
tions,  according  to  the  association,  will  be  prepared  to  take 
over  and  carry  out  its  recommendations.  \ 

PRISONERS  VS.  "  MEN  GENERALLY"   y 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  contributions  made  to  tbts 
science  of  penology  since  Dr.  Charles  Goring's  mom30 
mental  report  on  the  criminal  type,  seven  years  ago,  W 
the  recent  report  of  the  Mental  Survey  of  Penitentiaiu" 
Prisoners  in  Illinois.  Dr.  Goring's  report  completely  repi 
diated  the  existence  of  a  uniform  physical  criminal  type,  an 
established  to  be  an  illusion  the  doctrine  which  for  a  previous 
quarter  of  a  century  had  done  an  incalculable  damage  to  penal 
reform. 

This  new  mental  survey,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Her- 
man Adler,  the  criminologist,  dispels  the  existence  of  a  uni- 
form mental  criminal  type.  The  basis  of  comparison  in  the 
,  Goring  report  was  the  physical  characteristics  of  law-abiding 
citizens  such  as  college  students,  soldiers,  hospital  patients  and 
the  like;  the  basis  of  comparison  in  the  Adler  report  is  the 
result  of  the  group  mental  tests  applied  to  the  United  States 
Draft  Army,  comprising  some  1,700,000  men  of  draft  age  from 
all  sections  and  classes  and  racial  groups  in  the  United  States. 
The  report  asserts  that  the  result  of  the  army  test  is  an  in- 
dex of  the  average  mental  age  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
In  the  Illinois  survey  the  conclusions  drawn  were  on  the 
basis  of  1,650  accurate  records  of  prisoners  examined  by  army 
tests.  Four-and-one-half  per  cent  were  in  the  lowest  group — 
four  per  cent  in  the  highest.  In  the  penitentiary  the  inferior 
group  was  16  per  cent  —  in  the  draft  army,  25  per  cent.  The 
striking  fact  is  therefore  revealed,  that  the  penitentiary  has 
fewer  men  of  inferior  development  than  the  draft  army,  and 
that  it  has  more  men  of  superior  mental  development. 
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he  report  further  shows:  Relatively  few    inferior    men, 

ively  many  superior  men  in  the  crimes  of  fraud  and  crimes 

1st  property;  the  reverse  in  case  of  sex  crimes;  the  short- 

lers  an  average  group;  the  long-termers  often  either  su- 

ar  or  inferior  with  a  larger  percentage  of  inferior.    Those 

)ners,  who  had  served  previous  terms,  had  half  as  many 

rior  types,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  superior   types  as 

ose  prisoners  without  previous  records  of  arrest. 

Among  the  reformatory  prisoners  the  comparative  results 

.re  much  the  same.    The  average  age  is  lower  and  accounts 

:or  the  existence  of  fewer  superior  men  in  the  reformatory  than 

n  the  draft  army. 

If  the  analogy  is  correct  that  the  American  draft  army  is  an 

idex  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  from  this  report  that  as  a 

?roup,  the  prison  population  is  not  inferior  to  men  generally. 

A  SEARCHLIGHT 

WITH  the  publication  of 
its  October  issue,  Better 
Times,  the  "little  paper 
with  a  big  purpose,"  which  here- 
tofore has  been  the  official  organ 
of  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York,  enlarges 
its  field  to  cover  the  important 
activities  of  the  2,000  charitable 
and  public  welfare  organizations 
of  the  metropolis. 

It     is     estimated     that     these 
agencies  have  a  combined  budget 
of  approximately  $50,000,000  a 
year  representing    a    third  of  a 
million  supporters  and  touching 
the  lives  of  practically  every  res- 
ident in  the  city.     It  is  a  patent 
fact     that     those    who     support 
movements  for  social  betterment 
are  often  grossly  ignorant. of  the 
programs  or  of  the  ends  sought. 
Better  Times  will,  therefore,  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  reporting  how  money  is  spent 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  chairman 
the  board  of  advisors  and  sponsors  of  the  magazine,  states 
t  "  while  it  will  foster  cooperation  between  the  many  or- 
lizations  of  community  problems,  it  will  also    point    out 
■al  conditions  which  need  improvement."     This  enlarging 
scope  of  the  "  littlest  newspaper,"  also  has  the  added  sig- 
cance  as  suggesting  a  similar  experiment  in  other  commu- 
tes. 

A  VETERANS'  INTERNATIONAL 

NOWHERE  does  one  expect  to  find  nationalist  senti- 
ment in  a  more  extreme  form  than  among  those  who 
have  fought  and  bled  for  the  motherland.  Nevertheless, 
an  Ex-Service  Men's  International,  composed  not  only  of  men 
who  have  fought  in  the  Allied  armies  but  including  also  those 
of  former  enemy  nations,  has  recently  come  into  being.  Ameri- 
cans are,  of  course,  not  included;  for,  their  country  is  still  at 
war,  and  they  could  not  in  any  event  have  obtained  passports 
to  attend  a  conference  like  that  held  at  Geneva,  which  was 
attended  by  British,  French,  Australian,  Russian,  Italian, 
Belgian,  German,  Rumanian  and  Swiss  ex-service  men.  Henri 
Barbusse  presided.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  and  the 
organization  that  resulted  from  it  was  that  of  brotherhood  — 
not  in  spite  but  because  of  the  fact  that  its  members  have  for 
five  years  lain  in  opposite  trenches  as  deadly  enemies.  The 
conference  at  Geneva  was  not  representative  of  labor  and 
socialist  organizations,  but  most  of  the  speakers  voiced  socialist 
sentiments,  or  at  least  sentiments  which  one  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  socialist  programs.  Thus,  the  first 
resolution  adopted  was  one  pledging  the  members  of  the  con- 


these  2,000  agencies. 


ference  to  work  for  a  world-wide  cooperative  commonwealth. 
The  Italian  delegates  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  all  resolutions 
considering  pacifist  activity  without  a  preliminary  revolution- 
ary change  of  government,  while  the  British  delegates  led  the 
more  moderate  majority  in  demanding  immediate  measures 
which  would  make  more  remote  the  possibility  of  war,  such 
as  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy,  abolition  of  armaments,  pro- 
motion of  Esperanto  as  an  international  language,  and  peace 
propaganda  among  civilians.  This  attitude  of  mind  did  not 
prevent  the  conference  from  condemning  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  "  one  designed  only  to  preserve  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
querors." 

A  central  bureau,  which  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  and  views  was  established  and  the  various  na- 
tional sections  formally  organized. 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY  PLAN 

AN  ordinance  adopted  last  March  by  the  City  Council 
of  Los  Angeles  for  the  creation  of  a  City  Planning 
Commission  has  not  met  with  complete  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  circles  particularly  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  first  suggestion  for  the  commission  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  hoped  to  nomi- 
nate its  members.  The  Municipal  League  and  other  civic 
bodies  approved  the  idea  but  also  desired  a  voice  in  making 
nominations.  Then  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Native 
Sons,  claimed  recognition  or  were  thought  deserving  of  it,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  collection  of  fifty-one  members,  named 
upon  the  recommendation  of  these  bodies  by  the  City  Council, 
most  of  whom  have  given  very  little  time  and  thought  to  ques- 
tions of  city  planning  in  the  past.  Nine  of  these  members  are 
designated,  also  by  the  City  Council,  the  executive  committee. 
The  officers  of  the  commission  are  elected  by  the  fifty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  but  must  be  chosen  from  the  committee 
of  nine.  Thus  a  body  has  been  brought  into  being  which  many 
citizens  consider  undemocratic  and  not  at  all  likely  to  produce 
results.  Moreover,  this  commission  has  very  little  authority 
and  no  regular  budget,  subsisting  rather  on  special  appropria- 
tions by  the  City  Council.  The  chief  function  open  to  the  com- 
mission, under  these  circumstances,  is  that  of  collecting  data 
and  submitting  them  for  action  to  the  City  Council.  Whether 
it  will  develop  a  valuable  program  is  doubted  by  many  of  those 
who  know  the  circumstances,  not  only  because  the  commission 
is  subject  to  the  City  Council  and  closely  influenced  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  but  also  because  the  council  refused  it 
the  salary  of  an  expert.  Incidentally,  this  appointment  of  the 
commission  was  a  break  from  the  traditional  procedure  in  Los 
Angeles  which  consists  in  appointments  by  the  mayor  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  council.  One  member  of  the  commission 
at  least  resigned  when  he  realized  its  lack  of  freedom. 

UNCLE  SAM,  SCHOOLMASTER 

W"  HEN  the  first  society  of  deal  with  venereal  disease 
and  social  hygiene  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1906,  the  subject  was  avoided  in  public  and  the  so- 
ciety had  to  be  camouflaged  under  a  technical  name 
which  meant  nothing  to  the  laity.  Now  the  United 
States  Government  itself,  through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
turns  propagandist  and  teacher.  The  announcement  of  the 
fortnight's  Institute  on  Venereal  Disease  Control  and  Social 
Hygiene,  to  be  held  in  Washington  late  in  November,  is 
notable  not  only  because  the  government  is  doing  what  even 
private  agencies  had  not  dared  to  do  a  few  years  ago,  but  be- 
cause of  the  generous  infusion  of  social  as  well  as  medical  ele- 
ments into  the  program.  A  distinguished  body  of  physicians, 
public  health  officers,  nurses,  and  social  workers  will  offer 
courses  and  conferences. 

The  Public  Health  Service  announcing  the  institute  says: 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
Great  War  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  United  States 
in  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  This  progress  has  been  due 
to  an  increase  in  knowledge  and  experience  and  to  an  increase  in 
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the  number  of  persons  devoting  their  time  to  the  many  and  varied 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  there 
are  many  persons  employed  in  one  capacity  or  another  in  the 
attack  upon  venereal  diseases  who  feel  keenly  a  need  for  more 
information  in  the  various  sciences  which  have  contributed  to 
recent  knowledge  and  experience.  Others  desire  to  get  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  those  who  are  recognized  as  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  various  scientific  and  professional  phases  of  the 
problem. 

Medicine,  surgery,  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  now 
have  much  to  contribute  to  the  underst'  nding  of  this  most  com- 
plex health  problem,  and  there  are  now  available,  as  there  have 
never  been  before,  eminent  specialists  in  these  various  fields  of 
knowledge  from  whom  instruction  may  be  obtained. 

In  conducting  this  Institute  on  Venereal  Disease  Control  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  organize  a  staff  of 
instructors  comprising  the  best  men  and  women  in  those  subjects 
related  to  the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  so  that  health  officers, 
private  practitioners,  educators,  psychologists,  sociologists,  and 
others  concerned  may  come  for  a  short  period  of  intensive  work, 
and  supplement  their  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them- 
selves more  efficient  in  their  work. 


ZONING  PROGRESS 

ONLY  three  of  the  eleven  states  in  which  regular  sessions 
of  the  legislature  were  held  this  year,  according  to  the 
Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  have  passed  new  zoning 
laws :  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts law  authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  limit  buildings 
according  to  use  or  construction  to  specified  districts,  and  a 
campaign  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Planning  Boards  to  have  this  opportunity  widely  used. 
Zoning  for  size  of  buildings  has  been  in  force  for  some  time. 
The  zoning  plan  for  Cambridge,  recently  issued,  is  on  familiar 
lines  and  will  no  doubt  be  widely  adopted  as  a  model.  Its 
proposed  ordinance  dealing  with  the  bulk  of  buildings  seems 
more  satisfactory  than  ordinances  elsewhere  which  deal  sep- 
arately with  the  various  dimensions,  and  a  table  of  diagrams 
showing  proportions  of  lots  that  may  be  occupied  by  buildings 
of  different  sizes  will  enable  owners  to  ascertain  more  easily 
what  the  law  permits  them  to  do. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  zoning  ordinance  which  became  effec- 
tive in  August,  1918,  has  already  experienced  similar  attacks 
to  those  which  were  successfully  repulsed  in  New  York,  and 
the  action  of  the  City  Plan  Commission  itself  recommended 
deviations  from  the  established  zone  ordinances  to  meet  specific 
problems.  These  changes  were  due  to  an  unprecedented  con- 
struction activity  which  has  given  the  city  $15,000,000  worth 
of  new  industrial  buildings;  in  each  case  "  unusual  and  extenu- 
ating circumstances  "  induced  the  commission  to  permit  excep- 
tions from  the  stipulated  provisions.  Of  fifty-six  applications 
received,  relating  to  use,  the  commission  recommended  forty- 
six  and  denied  ten ;  of  three  applications  for  larger  height  of 
buildings,  it  granted  two.  A  new  set  of  regulations,  laying 
down  a  minimum  district  for  which  a  change  will  be  consid- 
ered and  other  qualifications,  was  adopted  to  govern  the  pro- 
cedure of  changes  in  the  zoning  ordinance. 

The  zoning  plan  for  Milwaukee,  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Land  Commissioners,  contains  the  usual  contributions 
of  theoretical  discussion  by  experts  and  proposes  a  detailed  or- 
dinance for  use,  height  and  area  restrictions,  the  last  named 
distinguishing  four  classes.  Here  also  no  new  principle  seems 
to  have  been  applied. 

The  zoning  sub-committee  of  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers has  published  a  series  of  additional  criticisms  of  the 
present  zoning  law  of  Illinois,  dealing  with  the  cumbersome 
and  unworkable  nature  of  its  provisions  and  its  encouragement 
of  fragmentary  zoning.  It  suggests  that  the  city  of  Chicago 
immediately  appoint  a  zoning  commission  to  zone  the  city  in  a 
comprehensive  manner. 


NEW   YORK'S  HOUSING  LAW 

J"*  HE  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 

A  wasted  no  time  in  considering  an  ordinance  to  put  into 

effect  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  giving  the  city  power 
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to  exempt  new  buildings  from  taxation  until  ig32.  The  pro- 
posal made  by  Alderman  Collins  is  that  each  application  for 
exemption  should  be  considered  separately  by  the  Board  of 
Estimates  and  Apportionment,  on  report  by  the  tenement 
house  commissioner.  To  such  procedure  exception  is  taken  by 
Nelson  S.  Spencer,  president  of  the  City  Club,  who  points 
out  that,  apart  from  questions  of  legality,  it  would  give  too 
much  official  discretion  in  regard  to  each  piece  of  property 
and  practically  prevent  the  prospective  builder  from  calcu- 
lating in  advance  his  costs  with  any  certainty.     He  says: 

His  fate  would  depend  upon  the  frame  of  mind  of  some  present 
or  future  tenement  house  commissioner  and  upon  favorable  action 
by  each  and  every  member  of  the  board.  Even  with  the  most 
conscientious  officials,  an  appearance  of  favoritism  would  be 
unavoidable  So  far  as  the  stimulation  of  building  is  concerned, 
the  intent  of  the  statute — even  if  we  can  imagine  that  the  courts 
would  sustain  such  an  ordinance — would  have  been  completely 
nullified. 

The  only  permissible  and  practicable  method,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  to  lay  down  a  definite  classification  of  eligibility  for 
tax  exemption,  applicable  to  all  new  houses  without  discrimi- 
nation. 

Assessing  the  net  gain  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  New  York  legislature,  the  Woman's  Muni- 
cipal League  of  the  city  of  New  York  says : 

Reviewing  the  entire  range  of  the  preliminary  discussion,  the 
legislative  debate  and  the  enactment,  one  notes  that  the  objective 
was  limited  to  a  quantitative  consideration  of  the  matter  and 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  entire  grosp  of  proposals  and 
measures  plunged  headlong  into  stimulating  the  growth  of  urban 
centers.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  representative  groupi  in 
favor  of  treating  the  housing  problem  as  a  matter  involving 
the  accelerating  drift  of  population  from  rural  areas  to  urban 
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VOLUNTARY  PARENTHOOD 

r//HEREAS,  one  of  the  primary  necessities  for  family,  and 
**  therefore  for  public,  health  is  an  intelligently  determined 
interval  between  pregnancies,  to  be  secured  by  regulating  the 
inception  of  life  and  not  by  interfering  with  life  after  it  starts; 
and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  secure  such  an 
interval  frequently  results  in  serious  disaster  for  mothers  and 
babies,  and  indirectly  or  directly  for  the  entire  community,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  urge  the  speedy  removal  of  all  barriers,  due  to  legal 
restrictions,  tradition,  prejudice  or  ignorance,  which  now  pre- 
vent parents  from  access  to  such  scientific  knowledge  on  this 
subject  as  is  possessed  by  the  medical  profession. 

TIT"  HAT  would  the  New  England  nun  of  pre-suffrage  days 
rr  have  thought  of  such  resolutions  as  the  above,  pub- 
licly discussed  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  at  their  recent  annual  convention?  A 
contemporary  contrast  is  with  the  dictum  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, printed  in  these  pages  last  week.  Following  an  active 
discussion  a  favorable  vote  on  these  resolutions  at  the  Federa- 
tion meeting  was  149  to  97. 


centers.  .  .  .  The  reduction  of  congestion — decentralization — 
was  either  deemed  too  Utopian  for  serious  consideration  or  was 
forgotten  altogether. 

FINANCE  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

READERS  of  Emil  Davis'  page    in    the    New    States- 
man know  how    closely    the    seemingly    dry    financial 
pages   of   our   newspapers  relate    to   social   questions   of 
the  day.    A  glance  at  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal provides    several    illustrations    of    this    much    neglected 
xmrce  of  information  for  the  student  of  current  events.    The 
wo  editorials  on  the  front  page  both  refer  directly  to  social 
uestions,  one  commenting  on  Frederic  Harrison's  pessimistic 
arvey  of  events  on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-ninth  birthday, 
1  the  course  of  which  he  says: 

I  am  far  from  denying  this  vast  material  progress ;  but  this 
social  improvement  has  not  been  gained  without  grave  evils  and 
cruel  loss  to  good  things  and  worthy  persons.  The  tremendous 
upheaval,  spiritually,  morally  and  intellectually,  has  wrought 
incalculable  mischief.  The  social  betterment  of  labor  has  been 
won  too  often  by  violence,  selfishness  and  greed,  and  usually 
by  no  cry  but  that  of  more  money  and  bitter  suspicion. 

The  other  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  Yellowstone  and 
other  national  parks  from  the  operations  of  the  federal  water 
power  act  and  the  irrigation  bill,  recently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  "  slumbering  in  committee." 

Among  feature  articles  one  notices  some  racy  anecdotes  by 
the  Massachusetts  state  commissioner  of  public  works,  illus- 
trating the  increasing  willingness  of  laborers  to  do  a  full  day's 
work  now  that  the  demand  for  labor  has  somewhat  abated. 

More  important  is  an  article  summarizing  the  present  sit- 
uation regarding  foreign  loans  and  their  effect  on  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  Here  it  is  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  will  have  been 
invested  in  foreign  loans.  Foreign  government  loans  so  far 
floated  this  year  amount  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars, 
while  the  Anglo-French  loan,  paid  off  October  15,  amounted 
to  half  a  billion,  leaving  a  balance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  only  in  part  be  absorbed  by  further 
foreign  loans.  The  enormous  demand  for  industrial  capital  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  has  raised  interest  rates  offered  to 
foreign  borrowers  to  a  point  they  were  often  unwilling  and 
unable  to  pay,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  the  slackening  of 
the  pressure,  foreign  investments  will  soon  again  become  im- 
portant competitors  for  capital  at  a  reasonable  rate.  A  reso- 
lution at  a  section  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion is  quoted  on  another  page,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
recent  fall  in  prices  has  not  been  due  to  credit  restrictions  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  to  world-wide  conditions;  this 
resolution  further  declares  that  the  industry  and  business  of 
this  country  —  in  part  due  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  board 


to    check    inflation — are    generally     in    a    sound     condition. 

A  London  letter  places  in  contrast  the  facility  with  which 
Lord  Northcliffe  was  able  recently  in  100  minutes  to  raise 
$4,000,000  additional  capital  for  his  lumber  development  com- 
pany in  Newfoundland  —  the  new  stock  consisting  of  fifteen 
year,  second  mortgage  debentures  paying  a  little  over  eight  per 
cent  —  while  the  Sopwith  Company,  making  motor-cycles, 
after  having  two  days  before  broken  the  world's  record  with 
200  miles  run  at  63  miles  per  hour,  suddenly  had  to  close  its 
doors  and  throw  out  some  1,400  employes  because  of  lack  of 
capital.  This  failure  is  ascribed  to  the  high  labor  cost  which 
has  wiped  out  the  possibility  of  net  profit.  Likewise  contrast- 
ing with  the  Northcliffe  success,  and  seeming  to  indicate  that 
people  are  more  interested  in  newspapers  than  in  housing,  is 
the  flat  failure  of  a  combined  issue  of  housing  bonds  by  the 
municipalities  of  Brighton,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth  and 
Swansea,  totalling  $25,000,000.  This  issue  was  underwritten, 
and  the  underwriters  find  themselves  left  with  $17,500,000 
of  it,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  appeal  to  civic  patriotism.  Nor 
is  the  public  more  greatly  interested  in  treasury  bonds,  with 
the  result  that  the  floating  debt  of  the  country  is  now  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  when  it 
totalled  to  the  enormous  sum  of  six  billion.  This  failure  is 
ascribed  by  the  correspondent  to  the  extravagance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, since  plenty  of  money  is  available  for  private  enter- 
prise when  well  managed  and  well  known. 

Among  other  items  is  a  sympathetic  note  on  a  proposal  of 
Topeka  farmers  to  store  grain  in  community  warehouses  and 
elevators,  operated  under  supervision  by  a  state  inspector,  the 
receipts  of  which  would  be  security  for  any  bank  —  a  proposal 
which  frequently  has  been  held  up  of  late  as  the  worst  form 
of  communism  and  bolshevism  when  proposed  from  other  quar- 
ters. 

FORESTS  AND  HOUSING 

IN  WESTERN  Europe  the  wooden  house  is  coming  into 
its  own  again,  and  one  hears  of  various  plans  of  changing 
building  regulations,  standardizing  supplies  and  designing 
cottages  with  a  view  to  cheap  house  construction  by  making  the 
use  of  lumber  more  popular  and  practicable.  Here,  to  judge 
from  recent  reports,  there  is  a  danger  that  its  increasing  cost 
will  not  only  make  for  a  relative  decrease  in  the  use  of  that 
material,  but  will  more  and  more  prevent  the  cheap  construc- 
tion of  one-family  houses.  Some  two  years  ago,  the  for- 
est service  of  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  inau- 
gurated a  movement  for  a  new  national  policy  of  forestry  by 
seeking,  first  of  all,  to  interest  the  wood-using  industries  which 
are  directly  affected  by  the  results,  in  the  threatened  depletion 
of  their  raw  materials.  The  response,  writes  Herbert  A. 
Smith,  assistant  forester,  was  surprising.  "  It  seems  plain,"  he 
says,  "  that  there  is  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
public  action  is  necessary  and  that  the  first  step  must  be  to 
stop  the  process  of  forest  destruction  through  an  organized 
system  of  protection  of  forest  lands  against  fires."  A  report 
recently  prepared,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  311,  not 
only  states  the  now  well-known  facts  relating  to  the  rate 
at  which  our  forests  are  being  used  up  and  the  effect  on  lum- 
ber shortage  and  prices,  but  presents  a  constructive  policy  of 
preservation,  of  necessary  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation 
and  other  measures.     It  says: 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  a  sharp  lesson 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Lumber  shortages  and  high 
prices  have  seriously  affected  almost  our  entire  population.  The 
country  is  short  of  many  hundred  thousand  homes  and  the  cost 
of  lumber  fairly  precludes  building  by  the  average  citizen.  .  . 
Forest  depletion  is  going  steadily  on,  unchecked.  It  must  lead 
inevitably  to  rising  price  levels  under  normal  conditions.  It  will 
contribute  to  sudden  and  excessive  increases  in  lumber  prices  in 
any  future  transportation,  labor,  or  other  crises. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  quoted  as  a  typical  example 
of  proximity  of  a  dense  industrial  population  and  an  estimated 
million  acres  of  denuded  forest  land  producing  practically 
nothing  of  economic  value.  Concerted  action  between  federal 
and  state  authorities  is  needed  to  bring  this  land  into  use  and 
to  stop  further  inroads  on  our  diminishing  supplies. 
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Engineers  on  Hours 

ENGINEERS  advocate  the  short  working  day.  As  tech- 
nical advisers,  interested  in  production  and  profits,  they 
have  adopted  the  three-shift  or  eight-hour  day  as  their 
own.  This  situation  was  made  plain  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  last  week.  A  number  of  en- 
gineers from  New  York  and  Baltimore  assembled  to  take 
counsel  with  the  Philadelphians.  Thr  question  under  consid- 
eration was  the  relative  advantages  of  the  eight  and  the 
twelve-hour  working  days  in  continuous  industries.  Such  a 
debate  in  Pennsylvania  has  great  significance  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  steel  industry  there  is  still  on  the  twelve-hour 
or  two-shift  basis.  Without  dissent  the  formal  speakers  and 
those  who  took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  favored  the 
three-shift  day.  Their  logic  was  built  on  the  cold-blooded 
basis  of  dividends. 

Robert  B.  Wolf,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  of  the  techni- 
cians to  give  engineering  testimony.  Mr.  Wolf's  illuminating 
experience  has  been  in  the  paper  industry.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  he  has  changed  several  large  paper  mills  from 
the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  working  day.  Yet  when  he 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  it  was  not  to  make  an  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  eight-hour  day.  It  was  rather  to  make  clear 
to  his  colleagues  the  detailed  methods  which  he  had  used 
when  the  change  was  made  and  also  to  show  the  results  ob- 
tained.   Said  Mr.  Wolf: 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  three-shift  system  there 
was  an  increase  in  cost  and  then  came  a  decrease.  The  actual 
amount  of  money  paid  workers  was  the  same  for  eight  hours 
as  it  had  been  for  twelve.  The  schedule  of  work  was  rearranged 
so  that  immediately  after  the  change  was  made  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction seemed  to  have  increased  about  22  per  cent.  As  the 
adjustment  was  made  this  increase  disappeared.  We  found  that 
the  men  were  more  wide  awake  and  that  they  did  both  more 
and  better  work.  Under  the  twelve-hour  shift  the  paper  made 
was  of  an  exceedingly  poor  quality.  After  the  three-shift  sys- 
tem was  adopted  the  quality  improved  markedly.  We  doubled 
the  number  of  employes,  but  production  was  trebled.  The  net 
result  was  a  reduction  of  between  $5  and  $6  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  making  paper. 

Mr.  Wolf  recited  his  experiences  in  three  separate  mills. 
All  were  continuous  industry  establishments  which  had  been 
working  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  and  all  were  changed  to 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  The  production  results  in  all 
were  alike.  Both  quality  and  quantity  improved  and  the  net 
labor  cost  was  reduced.  Mr.  Wolf  said  that  in  part  these 
economies  might  be  attributable  to  mechanical  changes,  but 
his  figures  and  charts  and  managers'  observations  tended  to 
show  that  the  short  day  was  the  chief  factor.  His  paper  mill 
experiments  and  observations  convinced  Mr.  Wolf  that  eight 
working  hours  is  the  normal  limit  of  the  physical  endurance 
of  men;  that  when  workers  are  physically  fatigued  they  are 
not  mentally  alert;  and  that  because  of  this  lack  of  mental 
alertness  the  eight-hour  day  is  more  profitable  than  the  twelve- 
hour  day.    Furthermore,  he  said: 

We  heard  that  quality  varied  more  in  three  than  in  two  shifts. 
We  found  that  the  greater  alertness  of  the  workers  assisted  by 
progress  charts  which  recorded  the  work  done  at  various  tasks 
made  the  quality  more  uniform  under  three  shifts  than  under 
two.  We  also  heard  that  men  did  not  want  to  change  to  the 
shorter  day.  We  found  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  were  eager 
for  the  change.  We  heard  that  the  men  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  leisure  time.  We  found  that  the  men  freed  from 
too  lnng  work  permeated  the  community  with  a  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating spirit.  We  heard  that  it  would  add  SO  per  cent  to 
the  labor  cost.  We  found  that  it  decreased  the  cost  per  ton. 
The  housing  question  was  the  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  changing  from  a  two-shift  to  a  three-shift  work  day,  said 
Mr.  Wolf,  who,  hewever,  pointed  out  that  the  change  in  a  con- 
tinuous industry  in  his  experience  enlarged  the  force  about  22 
per  cent  rather  than  about  50  per  cent  as  might  have  been 
guessed. 

He  added: 

We  have  realized  that  human  creative  power  must  be  enlisted 
in  industry  and  that  the  deadly  monotony  of  repetitious  work 
is  the  cause  of  much   agitation.     Industry  must   render  service 


to  employes  as  well  as  to  customers.  Tremendous  responsibi 
rests  on  the  engineer  because  more  than  any  other  ground 
understands  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  industr;. 

Other  engineers  reported  similar  experiences  in  variou' 
dustries.  Arthur  B.  Jones,  vice-president  of  Clark,  McMi 
and  Riley,  detailed  the  methods  used  in  different  cher* 
plants  in  changing  from  a  a  two-shift  to  a  three-shift  , 
Carleton  E.  Davis,  chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  W; 
Prof.  A.  G.  Christie,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Henry 
Shelton,  and  other  engineers  representing  different  indus' 
reported  results  which  corroborated  the  conclusions  Mr.  V 
had  offered.  Mark  L.  Requa,  former  oil  administrator" 
the  federal  government,  reported  that  the  eight-hour  day  n 
universal  in  that  industry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  was  that  of  the  man? 
of  a  large  dairy  farm  who  is  working  on  the  eight-hour  g 
He  pointed  out  the  economies  effected  there  and  went  o  t 
show  how  the  high-bred  cows  are  fed  more  often  and  miln 
more  often  than  in  the  simpler  days  of  the  farm.    As  he  i) 
ished  reading  the  paper  for  the  absent  expert,  Morris  L.  Coo: 
turned  to  the  assembled  engineers  and  remarked:     "  If  tr" 
cow  seems  to  be  able  to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  day  in  in- 
dustry, it  ought  not  to  be  hard  for  some  others  to  make  thf 
change."     The  applause  which  greeted  this  observation  ap 
peared  to  indicate  that  the  question  is  settled  among  the  Phila 
delphia  technicians. 

For  eighty  years  and  more  the  length  of  the  working  d£ 
has  been  argued  in  the  United  States.     More  heat  than  lig' 
has  come  from  that  debate.    Advocates  on  both  sides  have  e:' 
pressed  opinions.    Few  facts  were  available.    It  has  been  ham 
to  get  at  the  truth.     Social  workers  and  labor  leaders  harlv 
asked  for  the  short  working  day  on  humanitarian  and  politiyc? 
grounds.    They  knew  that  men  and  women  who  work  frioi 
sun  to  sun  could  not  share  in  family  life  or  take  that  par*  i, 
the  community  which  citizenship  exacts  of  freemen.    But  tlhe 
did  not  know,  and  they  often  have  not  believed,  that  the  sltior 
working  day  produces  more  on  the  average  than  the  long  aay. 
Mathematics  seemed  to  be  against  this  last  proposition.  '   If 
a  man  or  a  woman  could  do  so  much  work  in  eight  hours, 
arithmetic  would  argue  that  twice  as  much  work  could  be  done 
in  sixteen  hours.    And  nearly  everybody  believed  it.    This  was 
strikingly  shown   during  the  world  war.      Many  who  had 
fought  for  the  short  working  day  at  once  prepared  to  surrender 
the  social  gains  of  generations. 

But  not  all.  A  generation  ago  the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
who  started  many  good  things  in  this  country,  was  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Colonel  Wright  made  an  investigation  into  the  merits 
of  the  ten-  and  eleven-  and  thirteen-hour  working  days  in 
Massachusetts  factories.  He  was  not  an  industrial  engineer. 
And  so  he  had  to  ask  men's  opinions.  A  very  respectable  num- 
ber of  mill  managers  were  convinced  as  early  as  the  eighteen- 
eighties  that  the  short  working  day  was  the  more  productiv 
and  'the  more  profitable.  Most  of  them  had  established  it  or 
humanitarian  grounds.  And  like  so  many  others  they  verified 
in  their  own  experience  the  saying  of  the  Ancients  about  cast- 
ing bread  upon  the  waters.  Those  earlier  Massachusetts 
manufacturers  learned  that  a  certain  amount  of  unselfishness 
pays. 

It  is,  however,  a  far  cry  from  that  pioneer  reporting  of  Car- 
roll D.  Wright  to  the  discussion  of  the  Philadelphia  engineers. 
During  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  passed  the  industrial 
engineer  has  come  into  existence.  Mathematics  and  experi- 
mental science  have  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  industrial 
management.  Impressions  and  guesses  no  longer  count.  It 
is  possible  to  measure  what  happens  in  a  factory,  it  is  possible 
to  reckon  minutely  performance  under  different  systems  just 
as  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  weight  of  gases  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun.  Not  all  industry  is  managed  in  accordance 
with  scientific  methods  and  what  happens  is  not  always  ascer- 
tained with  mathematical  precision,  but  the  way  is  open,  the 
route  has  been  charted,  for  all  concerned  about  obtaining 
truthful  answers  to  fundamental  questions.  W.  L.  C. 
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Italy  and  the  Iron  Workers 


By  Guiseppe  Prezzolini 


Rome,   October   I. 

3UBLIC  opinion  has  calmed  down  again  in  Italy.  The 
disturbances  among  the  iron  workers  passed  from  the 
economic  to  the  political  phase  and  brought  the  country 
to  the  threshold  of  a  bloody  upheaval.  But  from  them 
,  workers  gained  something  they  had  not  dreamed  of  win- 
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or    r'*2  s'x  months  ago,  nor  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  recent 

n  (   vitation.    They  gained  control  of  their  industry.    Aside  from 

If  s'few   irreconcilables,   people   generally  have   become    accus- 

»de>  £ied  to  the  idea  as  an  accomplished  fact.     The  mood  now 

gro    /,one  of  curiosity  as  to  the  forms  such  industrial  control  is 

c  take  and  the  extent  to  which  the  same  principles  will  be 

pplied  in  other  industries.    An  important,  a  grandiose  period 

.n  Italian  social  history  has,  we  may  say,  closed.     It  can  now 

be  examined  intelligently  in  historical  retrospect. 

The  Danger  of  Revolution 

We  must  first  of  all  clear  up  one  misapprehension.    There  has 
not  been,  as  people  looking  at  the  situation  from  abroad  have 
been   inclined   to   judge,   any   imminent   danger  of   a   violent 
•evolution  in  Italy.     Italians  talk  loud  and  big.     But  when  it 
y:omes  to  action  they  make  haste  slowly.     On  the  same  data 
rfom  which  people  abroad  inferred  that  Italy  would  "  blow 
-*-  >  ",  people  here  at  home  felt  confident  that  there  would  be 
the  >  far  reaching  overturn  in  the  nation.     At  the  moment  of 
nal  eatest  tension,  the  King  went  for  a  week-end  to  his  villa 
'•our' San  Rossore  near  Pisa.     Mr.  Giolitti  went  on  feeding  his 
wo  ickens   at   Bardonecchia   in    Piedmont.     That   looked   like 
ueswnright  cowardice  to  observers  across  the  sea.     Here  it 
Xstified  everyone  in  going  about  his  business  as  usual.     Let 
v.;  not  exaggerate.      In   Italy  there   are  as  many  blood-red 
revolution  ists  its  there  are  in  any  other  country.     But  ours 
scream    and    gesticulate   partly    for    the    fun    there    is    in    it. 
While  all  of  us,  including  the  greenest  moss-backs,  know  per- 
fectly well  that  we  are  undergoing  a  profound  social  trans- 
formation, all  of  us,   including  the  extremist  leaders,  know 
that  an  actual  levolution  is  not  worth  while — that  the  coun- 
try would  starve  as  the  result  of  one,  and  that,  as  in  Hungary, 
a  revolution,  momentarily  successful,  would  lead  to  a  power- 
ful and  triumphant  reaction. 

Some  Precedents 

The  Iron  Workers'  "  agitation  "  was  not  the  first  of  the 
v,  kind  since  the  armistice.     It  was  one  episode,  merely,  in  a 
whole  cycle  of  similar  movements  occasioned  by  the  despon- 
u  dency   and   physical    discomfort    following   on    the    war,    and 
c  especially  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  which,  in  Italy  of  all  the 
*  Allied   countries,   presents   itself   in    features   especially   grim 
and  terrifying.     It  is  in  method  of  action  rather  than  in  sub- 
stance that  the  peculiarity  of  the  August-September  struggle 
must  be  sought.     That  disturbance  was  not  a  strike;  in  its 
first  phase  it  was  obstructionism — "  loafing  on  the  job  " ;  and  in 
its  second  phase  it  was  seizure  of  factories,  with  the  corollary 
attempt  to  organize  production  and  distribution  on  bases  and 
with  instrumentalities  that  were  purely  proletarian. 

To  be  exact,  not  even  these  latter  traits  were  entirely  with- 
out precedent,  the  novelty  consisting  rather  in  the  magnitude 
and  power  of  the  movement,  involving  as  it  did  300,000  work- 
ing-men in  a  basic  industry  centralized  in  three  great  cities  of 
the  North,  Milan,  Genoa  and  Turin. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  when  the  issue  was  the  eight-hour  day 
and  wage  increase,  the  Dalmine  factory  of  Bergamo  was  seized 
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by  the  workers.  Now  the  Dalmine  workers  were  not  Social- 
ists; they  were  Nationalists.  The  seizure  was  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  correct  an  abuse  "  without  reducing  production 
so  necessary  to  the  nation."  Our  first  experiment  in  com- 
munism was  conducted  by  pro-war  laborers  in  the  name  of 
patriotism. 

Early  in  this  year,  1920,  the  Mazzonis  factories  in  Pied- 
mont, the  property  of  some  old-style  capitalists  loyal  to  pa- 
triarchal notions  of  industrial  management,  were  taken  over 
by  the  workers — a  seizure  legitimized  by  the  government, 
which  appointed  a  commission  under  the  prefect  of  the  region 
to  assist  in  making  the  enterprise  successful.  The  issue  here 
was  whether  the  Mazzonis  Brothers  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  improvements  granted  by  an  Industrialist  (capitalist) 
Association  they  had  refused  to  join.  But  this  action  of  the 
government  was  not  determined  by  any  clear  or  coherent 
policy;  for,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  same  ministry  used 
troops  to  eject  the  workers  from  the  Miani  and  Silvestri 
shops  in  Naples  which  had  also  been  seized. 

A  second  interesting  trait  of  the  recent  movement:'  Its  seri- 
ousness and  scope  were  quite  unforeseen  by  capitalist  and  labor 
leaders  alike.  Both  sides  set  in  motion  forces  which  they  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  existed.  The  results  caught  all  hands  off 
guard.  Employers  never  dreamed  that  the  masses  would 
develop  such  irresistible  impetuousness ;  leaders  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  workers  would  obey  their  orders.  Capital 
was  surprised  to  find  labor  so  strong;  the  labor  organizations, 
to  find  the  rank  and  file  so  independent. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

The  capitalists  interested  in  smelting  and  metal  working 
in  Italy  are  not,  as  regards  personal  interest  or  moral  and 
mental  capacity,  a  united  body.  It  is  in  the  field  of  finance 
that  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions  has  brought  them  to  throw 
in  their  lots  together.  Both  branches  of  the  iron  industry  are 
protected  by  tariff,  the  smelters,  however,  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  manufacturers  of  iron  products.  Both  under- 
went phenomenal  expansion  during  the  war.  In  some  cases 
capitalization  has  leapt  from  thirty  to  five  hundred  millions 
(lire)  and  many  secondary  industries  have  been  absorbed  into 
single  vast  controlling  organisms.  Smelting  is  an  artificial 
industry  in  a  country  like  Italy  where  iron  ore  is  not  abun- 
dant and  coal  almost  entirely  lacking.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  over-supply  of  cheap  labor  (at  least  up  to  the  present) 
and  a  good  supply  of  technical  skill  has  made  iron  working  a 
natural,  a  sound  source  of  wealth. 

The  conflict  of  interests  between  the  two  sets  of  manu- 
facturers is  apparent.  The  iron  workers  would  be  glad  to 
get  pig  and  ingots  from  Germany,  France  or  the  United  States 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  They  have  been  paying  three  hundred 
and  fifty  lire  for  what  was  available  in  France  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  for  still  less  in  Germany.  The  difference 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  smelters. 

Another  point  of  cleavage.  The  smelting  industry  has  only 
a  domestic,  protected  market;  whereas  the  iron  working  and 
mechanical  trades  are  exporters.  Smelting  is  therefore  pre- 
eminently a  political  industry ;  the  enormous  sums  it  spends 
in  subsidies  to  newspapers  to  defend  its  protective  tariff  and 
its  political  "  pull  "  are  a  subject  of  common  scandal.  Iron 
working  has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  depend  on  such 
methods  to  live  and  expand. 
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The  manufacturers,  furthermore,  may  be  divided,  as  men, 
as  personalities,  into  two  groups.  There  are  older  business 
men  who  founded  their  enterprises  before  the  war,  solved  the 
problems  that  then  confronted  them,  met  foreign  competition 
squarely,  trained  a  body  of  skilled  labor,  established  technical 
schools,  invented  new  processes,  found  new  markets  and  or- 
ganized efficient  salesmanship.  Then  there  are  "  new  men  ", 
manufacturers  who  started  business  during  the  war,  and  with 
a  single  customer  —  the  government  —  which  was  never  in- 
clined to  split  hairs,  which  never  haggled  over  prices,  espec- 
ially when  competition,  foreign  competition  notably,  had  ceased, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  produce  at  whatever  cost.  These 
"  new  men  "  have  plants  that  were  built  over  night,  were 
never  well  equipped,  and  have  never  developed  efficient 
sales  departments.  In  fact  their  enterprises  grew  up  depend- 
ing on  the  purchases  of  a  state  at  war. 

Two  classes  of  men,  clearly  a  class  of  real  business  men, 
on  the  one  hand — and  such  have  had  little  trouble  in  getting 
back  to  a  peace  footing  —  and  a  class  of  speculators,  to  use  a 
word  that  may  seem  harsh,  who  answer  an  excess  profits  tax, 
for  instance,  by  investing  surplus  in  "  fake  "  plants  and  in 
propaganda ! 

Now,  what  holds  these  conflicting  interests  together  is  a 
set  of  financial  deals  and  intrigues  on  exchange  on  which  it  is 
not  here  in  point  to  enter.  It  is  relevant,  however,  to  point 
out  that  the  union  of  manufacturers  is  a  union  of  varying 
temperaments  and  of  minds  of  differing  mental  and  moral 
constitution.  That  helps  to  understand  why  the  compact 
onslaught  of  labor  was  not  met  by  an  equally  compact  resis- 
tance from  the  manufacturers. 

Shop  Councils 

Last  April  the  iron  workers  of  Turin  started  a  fight  for 
"  shop  councils  "  and  went  on  a  strike  which  became  gen- 
eral throughout  Piedmont. 

These  shop  councils  did  not  long  survive.  They  were 
decisively  routed  by  the  Manufacturers'  League  of  Turin 
which  determined  to  resist  them  to  the  bitter  end,  requiring 
all  its  members  to  give  heavy  money  bond  not  to  surrender. 

The  idea  of  the  "  shop  council  "  came  from  the  group  of 
communists  supporting  L'Ordine  Nuovo,  The  New  Order, 
the  Italian  Socialist  weekly  which  Lenin  has  recognized  as 
the  orthodox  representative  of  Communism  in  Italy.  These 
men  wanted  to  create  some  proletarian  organization  in  Italy 
to  correspond  exactly  to  the  Russian  Soviet.  They  hit  on  the 
"inside-shop  committee"  (commissione  interna)  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  all  factories  "  by  all  the  workers,  organized  or 
not."  In  this  institution  they  saw  the  germ  of  a  new  poli- 
tical system.  The  "  shop-council ",  an  outgrowth  of  the 
"inside-shop  committee"  (commissione  interna)  to  be  ap- 
extreme  Left — in  opposition  to  the  existing  federations,  or 
syndicates,  organized  not  shop  by  shop  but  trade  by  trade. 

his  opposition  led  to  a  distinct  coolness  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  new  groups  and  the  old  federations,  a  coolness 
that  was  not  the  least  effective  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
strike,  which  was  started  by  the  Communists  but  then  passed 
over  to  the  General  Federation  to  save. 

The  Second  Phase 

The  strike  for  the  "  shop  councils  "  was  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  unrest  in  the  metal  industries.  The  great  move- 
ment of  August-September  was  the  second. 

The  recent  upheaval  started  over  purely  economic  dif- 
ferences; and  it  found  the  manufacturers  flushed  with  their 
triumph  over  the  "  councils  "  and  confident  of  a  second  easy 
victory.  They  knew  the  workers  had  spent  all  their  money, 
and  were  still  quarreling  over  theory.     A  strike  could  soon 


be  broken.  They  felt  sure,  if  not  of  the  support,  at  leas' 
the  neutrality  of  the  government,  which  would  protect  t. 
plants  from  violence. 

But  the  workers  also  knew  they  were  not  in  a  positior 
strike.  So,  on  meeting  a  flat  refusal  to  increase  pay  b? 
single  centime,  they  decided  on  "  obstructionism  ",  a  dc 
for  suspending  production  without  suspending  wages. 

This  was  a  knockout  blow  to  the  manufacturers.     A  U 
days'  trial  in  the  factories  showed  that  "  the  white  strik 
was  effective.    The  plants  were  running  at  a  total  loss.    S- 
denly,  without  warning,  and  breaking  a  pledge  to  the  Man 
facturers'  Association,  the'  Romeo  factories  in  Milan  clos 
their  doors  and  posted  a  military  guard.    That  was  the  sigr 
for  action  by  the  workers.     To  prevent  other  establishrrTte 
from  closing  also,  the  men  rushed  into  them,  sent  the  ownt 
home,  placed  armed  guards  about  the  shops,  seized  all  th 
arms  in  sight  (many  of  the  factories  were  for  war  materials) 
threw  up  wire  entanglements  to  keep  off  eventual  attacks,  and, 
to  give  a  political  turn  to  the  business,  ran  up  the  red  flag 
and  the  shield  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  movement  was  not  an  organized  one.  It  was  sponta- 
neous. It  was  general.  The  Italian  populace  has  a  geniu, 
for  sudden  intuition  and  wild-fire  imitation.  Not  only  wero 
the  iron  and  steel  works  seized,  but  also  those  for  raw  mate; 
rials.  Connections  were  established  with  the  railroad  mer 
who  supplied  the  necessary  coal  for  running.  The  movemen' 
was  spreading  to  the  textile  factories  before  the  Labor  Charre 
bers  got  the  rank  and  file  under  control  again. 

VVc 

Attitude  of  the  Government  mc 

s" 

The  government's  behaviour  during  this  stage  of  the  c 

flict  has  been  and  still  is  the  subject  of  sharp  controversy.    1 
the  ministry  have  a  definite  plan  in  mind  from  the  very  .v- 
ginning,  or  did  it  simply  adopt  a  policy  of  "  laissez-faire' 
with  no  idea  of  what  was  going  to  happen  and  just  to  sidestep 
one  more  annoyance? 

Data  is  lacking  for  a  positive  answer  to  this  question.  I 
can  only  outline  the  two  arguments. 

Many  claim  that  the  government  first  said  "  Go  ahead  " 
to  the  manufacturers,  then  deserted  them  when  the  massed 
rush  of  the  workers  assumed  irresistible  proportions.  Holders 
of  this  view  find  it  incredible  that  Mr.  Agnelli,  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Giolitti,  should  have  allowed  the  Turin  Manufactu- 
rers' League  to  start  open  war  with  the  workers  without  some 
assurance  of  government  support.  In  industrial  circles  the 
word  "  treason  "  is  being  very  generally  bandied  about. 

Friends  of  the  government,  on  the  other  hand,  look  back 
to  1903  when  Giolitti,  in  a  crisis  quite  as  grave,  was  keen 
enough  to  sense  the  need  of  the  moment,  blocked  reaction, 
recognized  the  right  to  strike,  and  threw  government  support 
to  that  comprehensive  program  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Italian  working  man  which  has  materially  increased  the  lat- 
ter's  prosperity,  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  Italian 
institutions.  "  Giolitti  is  repeating,"  say  his  friends.  For 
them  he  has  given  a  second  demonstration  of  profound  his- 
toric perception,  solving  a  second  great  problem  without  so- 
cial disintegration. 

At  any  rate,  Giolitti's  solution  is  now  generally  known ; 
subjection  of  the  employers  in  factories  to  control  by  the 
workers. 

But  what  is  behind  this  action  of  the  government?  Is 
there  a  protectionist  or  banking  intrigue  working  behind  the 
scenes  somewhere  ? . 

Again  there  are  contradictory  reports.  I  personally  have  no 
sensational  revelations  to  make  public.  But,  in  a  subsequent 
article,  I  shall  outline  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  show 
the  elements  involved  in  the  situation. 
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Ellis  Island 

i 

Arriving  as  an  Immigrant 


aT  IS  alleged  that  a  Turkish  Sultan  once  thought  that  his 

vizier  was  not  suffering  from  any  undue  modesty.     So, 

os   stripping  him  of  decorations  and  office,  he  dispatched  him 

A   to  the  slave  market  in  which  he  speedily  found  his  level, 

re   .^-was  sold  at  a  figure  that  did  little  to  stimulate  his  pride. 

or    us  a   college   professor,    condemned   by   the   crowding   of 

n  t  jners  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  cross  the  ocean 

jj  :he  steerage  and  to  enter  this  land  of  liberty  through  Ellis 

ido  /"  had  n0  kind  of  difficulty  in  associating  with  a  horde 

yro    Emigrants  on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 

it  is  not  much  of  the  "  riff-raff  of  Europe  "  that  can  cross 
e  Atlantic  today.  Jt  is  no  laughing  matter  to  pay  in  the  de- 
reciated  currencies  of  Europe  both  the  steamship  fare  and 
le  American  charges  for  looking  at  passports  and  for  en- 
ance  to  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  on  the  whole  the 
1-ery  cream  of  the  working  classes  that  is  seeking  to  exchange 
e  environment  of  Europe  for  that  of  the  New  World, 
tany  are  returning  hither  after  making  the  discovery  that 
'ist-bellum  conditions  at  home  are  not  better  than  before  the 
ar,  but  in  many  respects  much  worse.  Nearly  all  seemed 
be  tolerably  well  informed  as  to  American  conditions  and 

I  have  friends  already  in  this  land.  The  majority  who  came 
the  Celtic  were  English  or  Irish  or  Scandinavian,  with  only 
ninority  of  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Slav. 
the.t  was  more  interesting  than  satisfactory  to  notice  the  ex- 
ial  ne  personal  animosity  that  existed  in  so  many  cases  between 
■our Irish  and  the  English;  for  among  the  more  educated  of 
wo  ;;wo  races  even  at  present  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
iues^ie  may  judge  rather  from  samples  than  statistics,  that  is 
ir.\n  many  of  those  with  whom  I  happened  to  converse,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  new  immigration  is  bound  for  the 
Far  West,  intending  to  settle  in  such  states  as  California  and 
Arizona.  Almost  all  of  them  seemed  to  have  definite  plans. 
i  met  none  of  the  Micawber  type.  In  addition  to  good  wages 
;he  relative  social  equality  of  America  and  the  possibility  of 
associating  with  employers  on  more  or  less  equal  terms,  con- 
stitute a  considerable  attraction,  for  the  breaking  down  of  the 
old  class  barriers  in  Europe  by  war  has  by  no  means  gone  so 
far  as  was  at  one  time  hoped.  But  on  this  particular  boat  un- 
skilled labor  was  apparently  quite  slenderly  represented.  It 
is  more  than  possible  that  cold  statistics  might  give  a  quite  dif- 
ferent impression  from  that  obtained  from  personal  intercourse 
with  individuals. 

Very  late  one  night  the  steamer  arrived  in  the  harbor  and 
we  were  all  given  breakfast  at  six.  Then  the  news  filtered 
through  that  Ellis  Island  was  absolutely  jammed  and  that  the 
hour  of  our  delivery  could  not  even  be  foreseen.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  those  whose  relatives  had  come  from  the  in- 
terior. There  were  heart-rending  stories,  many  probably 
founded  on  fact,  of  how  husbands  had  crossed  the  Rockies 
and  Appalachians  to  meet  their  wives  and  yet  for  days  could 
not  get  a  sight  of  them.  The  view  of  the  first  and  second 
class  passengers  streaming  off  after  a  perfunctory  examination 
was  trying,  particularly  when  it  was  known  that  two  first 
class  passengers  had  just  been  arrested  on  the  boat  for  ex- 
traditable crimes.  Those  who  were  looking  at  the  sky-scrapers 
of  New  York  for  the  first  time  made  rather  obvious  pleas- 
antries about  the  land  of  the  "  very  free  ",  but  those  who  had 
been  here  before  were  more  restrained.  One  of  the  Irish 
policemen  on  the  dock  remarked  to  friends  on  board  that  sim- 
ilar restrictions  at  Liverpool  would  produce  a  riot  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  before  the  authorities  could  possibly  stop  it. 
If  that  is  so  it  is  well  that  the  new  arrivals  should  so  early  get 
the  American  point  of  view. 

It  was  generally  believed,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped  it 
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was  true,  that  the  government  had  detectives  on  board  to 
watch  the  general  conduct  of  immigrants  and  thus  form  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  their  fitness  to  live  in  America  than  could  be 
gained  by  a  string  of  questions.  I  heard  a  Scotch  woman,  of 
splendid  type,  sum  up  her  feeling  about  Ellis  Island  and  the 
cross-examination  to  which  she  was  subjected:  "It  is  not 
what  they  do  to  you;  it's  the  state  they  get  you  into."  The 
three  days'  detention  on  board  the  steamer,  where  conditions 
were  anything  but  agreeable,  was  a  trying  time  to  all.  The 
impossibility  of  even  visiting  a  post  office  or  telegraph  station 
caused  enormous  inconvenience,  but  this  trouble  was  mini- 
mized by  the  courtesy  of  the  ship's  officers  and  the  never  fail- 
ing willingness  of  the  immigration  officials  to  give  what  help 
and  information  they  could.  The  third  class  stewards  were 
with  some  exceptions,  a  rough,  coarse  lot.  Sometimes  even 
drinking  water  was  short;  when  passengers  contributed  Eng- 
lish pennies  to  the  stewards'  collection  these  were  con- 
temptuously thrown  into  the  sea.  There  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  something  wrong  with  a  system  which  allows  first  and 
second  class  to  use  telephones  for  a  few  cents,  and  condemns 
the  steerage  to  have  recourse  only  to  expensive  telegrams 
which  give  far  inferior  service. 

When  at  last  the  time  came  and  we  were  taken  in  hand, 
the  voyage  to  Ellis  Island  was  a  perfect  miracle  of  slowness, 
the  venerable  ark  in  which  the  immigrants  were  towed  by  a 
wheezy  old  tug  being  contemptuously  passed  by  every  ferryboat 
in  sight.  On  arriving  it  was  extremely  pleasant  to  notice  the 
friendliness  with  which  the  over-worked  officials  greeted  the 
new  arrivals.  We  were  asked  sympathetically  about  the 
voyage  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  we  would  like  America 
— so  far  as  time  permitted  greetings  were  not  merely  courteous 
but  cordial.  The  atmosphere  which  Commissioner  Howe 
(whose  guest  I  once  was  on  the  island)  did  so  much  to  create 
seems  still  to  pervade  the  place.  It  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  government  has  today  a  staff  inadequate  for  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  immigration,  and  this  involves  vexatious  and 
irritating  delays  to  those  whose  right  to  enter  is  not  in  the 
least  doubtful,  including  many  who  own  real  estate  and  hold 
first  papers.  It  seems  incredible  that  there  is  no  way  of  estab- 
lishing residence  in  this  country  that  would  save  the  time  of 
the  public  and  officials,  by  making  unnecessary  the  custom 
of  proving  the  same  things,  and  answering  the  same  questions 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  many  times.  While  the 
treatment  of  second  and  third  class  is  as  diverse  as  the  poles, 
no  difference  whatever  is  made  between  those  who  are  re- 
turning from  visits  abroad  and  those  who  are  arriving  for 
the  first  time.  It  also  seems  rather  hard  on  the  immigrant 
that,  although  he  has  no  particular  desire  to  enter  via  Ellis 
Island,  when  he  is  there  he  must  pay  some  eighty-five  cents 
more  for  a  ticket  to  any  interior  point  than  a  first  class  trav- 
eler who  is  permitted  to  step  straight  from  the  steamer  to  the 
land.  Despite  this  higher  fare  and  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard for  the  intelligence  of  the  individual,  he  has  a  card  pinned 
on  to  his  person  which  indicates  the  railroad  on  which  he  is 
booked.  The  immigrant  trains  seem  to  get  side-tracked  for 
every  freighter  that  goes  by.  The  card  business  was  less  try- 
ing to  a  professor  with  a  certain  sense  of  humor  than  to  sun- 
dry working  men,  whose  dignity  was  most  hopelessly  com- 
promised. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ellis  Island  is  greatly  dreaded  by 
the  immigrants  and  alarming  tales  were  being  circulated  all 
through  the  voyage  of  what  would  happen  when  we  got  there. 
We  would  be  made  to  feel  we  were  foreigners  and  herded 
like  animals  in  pens.  I  have  heard  complaints  of  this  being 
done  within  the  last  few  weeks  but  in  our  case,  after  the  long 
and  weary  detention  on   the  steamer,  the   relative    ease    and 
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rapidity  with  which  we  were  passed  through  the  island  was 
to  all  a  very  pleasant  surprise.  It  seems  clear  that  the  whole 
matter  of  examining  immigrants  needs  ve'.y  careful  overhaul- 
ing. The  extreme  difference  of  treatment  meted  out  to  third 
class  passengers  from  that  accorded  to  those  who  pay  about 
forty  dollars  more  is  altogether  undemocratic.  To  one  re- 
cently in  Europe  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  Bolshevist 
agents  are  being  sent  here  with  the  express  purpose  of  stirring 
up  trouble,  but  they  are  not  traveling  third  class.     I  person- 


een  to 

public 

ally  formed  a  very  high  opinion,  however,  of  the  cof  the 
worked  long  hours  and  were  compelled  to  be  at  rention 
all  Sunday.  In  my  own  case  communications  fromity  for 
ities  of  Cberlin  College  had  secured  rather  speciajbution 
but  I  kept  in  touch  and  left  the  island  with  hunommjs_ 
fellow  travelers.     With  possibly  a  single  exceptic         to 

believe  that  the  tone  of  American  life  will  be  t 

nors  01 

He 


whit  from  the  presence  of  any  whom  I  met. 

Ian  C.  Is- 
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The  New  Pilgrims 


1  HE  most  kaleidoscopic,  most  thrilling  place  in  the 
United  States  at  this  particular  moment  is  Ellis  Island 
—  the  Plymouth  Rock  for  the  new  Pilgrims  who  are 
leaving  war-stricken  Europe  to  reach  the  land  of  milk 
and  plenty,  America.  At  this  port  from  ten  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand immigrants  are  arriving  each  week.  Women  and  chil- 
dren predominate,  coming  from  England  and  Ireland,  from 
Greece  and  Armenia,  from  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Southern 
Italy,  and  from  Roumania  and  Poland.  Some  of  these  women 
and  children  had  gone  to  their  former  European  homes  for 
visits  before  the  war  and  were  unable  to  return  until  the 
.  present  time ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  arrival  of  these  im- 
migrants signifies  the  reunion  of  a  separated  family.  In  most 
instances  husbands  and  fathers  living  in  America  have  sent 
for  their  wives  and  children;  and  sons  and  daughters,  de- 
termined to  make  this  their  future  home,  have  had  their  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  join  them.  Unlike  the  pre-war 
immigration,  when  many  immigrants  who  came  to  seek  their 
fortune  here  were  exploited  and  unprotected  because  they  were 
alone  and  friendless  in  a  strange  land,  this  new  flood  of  im- 
migration has  been  vouched  for  in  advance.  For  before  they 
may  obtain  a  visa  from  the  American  consul  or  representative 
in  Europe,  the  prospective  immigrants  are  obliged  to  present 
credentials  from  their  American  relatives  testifying  that  a 
haven  in  the  form  of  home  and  friends  is  awaiting  them. 
Then,  too,  the  number  of  these  immigrants  would  not  have 
appeared  enormous  before  the  war,  as  their  arrival  and  dis- 
tribution would  have  extended  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Indeed  some  there  are  whose  steamer  tickets  we*e  purchased  in 

1914. 

All  have  participated  in  the  Great  War — and  whether 
actively  or  passively,  spiritually  or  materially,  all  have  suf- 
fered. If  their  home  was  in  the  zone  of  fighting,  they  were 
forced  to  hide  in  ditches  and  trenches,  with  disease  as  a  pos- 
sible companion.  Where  bombs  and  bullets  missed  them,  hun- 
ger found  them,  and  persecution  sought  them  out.  With 
their  homes  in  ruins,  their  near  ones  overtaken  by  death,  their 
spirit  remained  unbroken,  and  their  faith  in  the  future  un- 
shaken. As  soon  as  war  conditions  permitted,  these  daunt- 
less creatures  with  their  babies  in  their  arms  and  their  house- 
hold goods  on  their  backs,  began  their  march  to  the  cities  and 
ports  where  passports  and  visas  could  be  procured.  Warsaw, 
Trieste  and  Danzig,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Paris  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  multitude  as  they  poured  into  these  centers. 
There  were  some  among  them  who  had  tramped  their  way 
across  the  continent  from  Warsaw  to  Paris  in  an  effort  to 
start  life  anew. 

The  wartime  regulations  requiring  passports  and  visas  are 
not  easily  or  quickly  complied  with,  so  that  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant  of  today  will  tell  you  she  has  been  on  her  way  to 
America  since  the  spring  of  1920.  Obtaining  visas  from  as 
many  as  six  consuls  not  only  consumes  time  but  also  money. 
A  sixteen-year  old  Galician  girl  who  recently  joined  her  rela- 
tives in  the  West  explained  that  she  first  traveled  from  her 
home  to  Warsaw  to  apply  for  her  passport.  After  three 
weeks'  waiting  at  a  hotel,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  pay- 
ing the  usual  fee  of  course.  Then  she  went  to  the  American 
consul  for  a  visa.  This  did  not  take  as  long  as  the  passport, 
but  she  spent  another  two  weeks  at  the  hotel  while  she  applied 
for  the  rest  of  the  necessary  visas.    From  the  American  consul 


she  went, to  the  Dutch  consul;  from  the  Dutch  consul  to 
German  consul;  from  the  German  consul  to  the  French  c 
sul;  then  finally  back  to  the  Polish  officials.     More  fees 
more  hotel  bills.     Began  the  waiting  at  Rotterdam  for 
sage.     So  depleted  was  her  fund  when  she  finally  anivec 
New  York  city  that  the  money  which  awaited  her  from  i 
western  relatives  proved  a  dire  necessity.     Exorbitant  ho 
and  lodging  bills,  profiteering  by  the  natives  of  the  port  cit 
in  Europe — a  phase  of  human  nature  ever  ready  to  assert 
self — the  necessity  for  a  twelve-day  quarantine  at  some  of  t 
ports  of  embarkation  to  ensure  against  contagion  and  diseast 
these  also  have  played  their  part  in  the  attempt  to  disheart 
the  prospective  Americans.     Curiously  too,  befort  the  ws. 
the  immigrant  whose  relatives  were  in  Europe  wasLifi^daPf 
of  being  exploited  on  the  American  side.     Now  trman°s 
is  reversed,  and  the  danger  seems  to  lie  on  the  Eur 

An  excited  father  burst  in  one  day  to  show  a  caing  the 
had  just  received.    He  had  sent  passage  money  to    public 
year  old  daughter  for  herself  and  her  two  little  brcg  care 
the  cablegram  read  that  the  children   (whose  rnotheon> 
during  the  war)  were  stranded  in  a  port,  their  morNS 
apparently  been  taken  from  them. 

Two  women,  one  with  a  daughter  of  ten,  the  ot 
two  younger  children,  had  escaped  from  Ukraine  ii 
stantinople.     There  they  were  forced   to  wait  for 
months  until  their  husbands  in  America  succeeded  in 
money  to  them  and  they  could  finally  procure  passage, 
little  girls  learned  to  speak  Turkish,  but  the  lonely  m 
were  not  as  easily  adaptable  in  a  country  whose  peopi 
language  was  so  totally  strange,  and  suffered  in  conseqv. 

In   a  number  of  cases  the  families  en   transit  have 
forced  to  divide  forces  because  of  this  unexpected  and ' 
anticipated  encroachment  into  their  exchequer,   and  also 
cause  passage  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  same  steamer  : 
the  entire  family.     In  one  instance,  the  twenty-year  old  daw 
ter  arrived  in  America  to  join  her  father,  leaving  her  mq. 
with  two  younger  children  in  Paris  until  the  father  ce 
forward    additional    money    so    they    might    continue 
journey.  le 

And  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  and  l 
other  child-loving  ills  have  added  to  the  cost  of  the  jo'p 
both  in  anguish  and  in  money.  It  is  not  an  unusual  lev 
rence  to  learn  that  an  entire  family  is  held  up  for  mon£er> 
cause  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  children,  witlvas 
anxious  father  in  America  sending  money  and  cablegrafm 
the  equally  anxious  and  frequently  destitute  mother  in  Eui? 

Yet  behold  the  miracle!     "  How  could  you  stand  it?"; 
asked  a  girl  who  had  told  a  tale  of  war;  of  bombs  dropp 
about  them ;  of  starvation ;  of  the  horrors  of  pogroms.     "  \ 
had  hope,"  she  said  simply.     "  Without  hope  we  would  ha 
died.   .    .    .  And  see — we  are  here,  my  sister  and  I  in  Americ 
Now  we  are  with  our  father,  we  can  begin  again."    "  We  a 
speak  a  little  English,"  she  added  proudly;  "we  studied  f 
three  months  in  Warsaw  and  in  Paris,  while  we  were  waitii 
for  our  passports  and  the  steamer." 

Something  of  the  awe  and  reverence  we  feel  for  thease 
pioneers  stirs  us  as  we  talk  to  these  newcomers.     We  r 
at  their  courage;  we  shudder  at  the  fearsome  difficulties 
they  encountered.    We  timidly  appraise  ourselves:  our 
like  theirs  may  have  survived  —  what  about  our  spirit? 
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vited  for  an  "  automobile  "  ride  in  her  sons'  Ford 

_  TC,    .elderly  woman  who  called   in  state,   becomingly 

.  .        a  black  silk  dress  of  the  year  1840  withj  a  cap  to 

tv '  vizier  \  rather  an  auspicious  occasion,  when  one  recalled 

os  strippin;ow  tjjjs  same  Woman  had  not  been  in  communica- 

A  t0  tne  ser  "  rich  "  sons  since  1914.     During  tha*  period 

re  .  'was  solij  0n  a  certa;n  grain  which,  if  it  was  not  too  old, 

or  us  a   cole  any  serious  eruption  of  the  skin,  but  which  did, 

n  1  jners  anc^gg  more  tnan  a  year  old,  cause  severe  internal  dis- 

If  he  steers  wei}  ^  an  external  rash.     "  So  what  did  you 

'dej^      "  "Well  then  we  waited  a  few  days,"  she  smiled  be- 

jjro    'iantly — "  and  we  ate  the  same  grain  again." 

1  )ne  young  Polish  woman  who  was  on  her  way  to  her 
e;her's  house,  having  just  arrived  from  Vienna,  where  she 
re(  waited  two  years  before  she  could  continue  her  travels, 
ie)ped  at  every  bakery  to  feast  her  eyes  upon  the  pastries, 
ai  was  not  tremendously  impressed  with  her  surroundings 
erier  new  home  on  Essex  street  and  was  frank  in  her  state- 
ent  that  she  thought  Paris  was  much  cleaner.  Nevertheless 
,week  later  we  found  a  beaming  and  enthusiastic  girl.  She 
»d  attended  her  first  "  ball  "  with  her  mother  and  had  danced 
'<  evening  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
We  went  to  dances,  yes — but  we  could  only  dance  once  or 

)ice  in  the  evening  because  it  made  us  too  hungry.  The  gen- 
man  always  brought  his  lady  a  piece  of  bread — instead  of 
)wers  and  candy,"  she  dimpled.     "  If  your  escort  was  a  rich 

^ntlennn,  he  brought  you  a  piece  of  meat  too.     But  now  I 

lalne  pers  ..." 

•oui  Irish  :ch  is  told  us  of  the  courage  of  the  children  of  the 
wojwo  rathers.  But  the  children  who  are  landing  now  have 
ues^ie  ma  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  their  elders  in  & 
irIn  man-  manner.    Their  new  and  varied  experiences  in  the 

siderable  1 

far  Wesi  I  \ 

Arizona.  „ 

imetm  1  he  Jaws  or 

he  rela 

associat^HE  recognition  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  plant  at 
stitute  Ellis  Island  by  the  new  administration  is  not  a  virtue 
°1°-  cJ  peculiar  to  itself.  The  same  limitations  have  been 
^f,.as-  recognized  by  previous  administrations  and  endured 
*  assively  but  stoically.  No  deflection  of  our  incoming 
Iere,lation  to  other  ports  having  ever  been  achieved,  the  Port 
wjt'Jew  York  still  attempts  the  mastication  of  the  lion's  share 
ihe  immigration.  The  wonder  is  that  some  of  the  expert 
w;n  who  have  helped  the  jaws  to  work  have  not  wearied  long 
th>/  and  let  the  mass  go  in  unchewed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
hou-  the  great  machine  has  extracted  patience,  starch  and  in- 
severence,  from  both  the  clientele  and  the  practitioners,  there 
tencll  such  a  remainder  of  personal  interest  and  kindliness 
foun,  tne  attendants.  The  great  colored  announcer  who  can 
a  Jzn  languages  shoo  the  immigrants  first  out  of  the  coop 
"?  *  detention  room  into  the  somewhat  airier  but  not  much 
court,  and  then  from  the  court  back  into  the  detention 
class  seems  not  t0  De  confused  in  his  soul,  and  somehow  trans- 
trad10  the  jaded  young  ones  a  little  of  the  cheer  of  his  spirit, 
of  i  takes  more  than  a  colored  announcer,  however,  to  make 
ant  detention  room  more  than  a  hospitable  reception  room 
bemost  of  the  involuntary  guests  there.  It  is  built  to  accom- 
odate four  hundred  people  at  the  most,  but  its  quota  of 
^ters-upon-benches  is  frequently  above  a  thousand,  and  their 
^ay  anywhere  from  one  day  to  much  over  two  weeks.  The 
.ses  for  special  inquiry  are  sometimes  at  the  Island  for  as 
any  months.  The  sleeping  quarters,  adequate  for  fifteen  hun- 
"d,  have  been  at  times  in  demand  for  more  than  three  thou- 

T  K 

'  immigrants  who  sometimes  sleep  standing  up  before  being 

>  bed  on  the  floor.    The  dining-rooms,  with  facilities  for 

care  of  eight  hundred  people,  often  have  to  feed  three 

nd  at  one  meal.     When  the  crowd  is  too  great  to  be 

care  of,  the  people  are  not  even  taken  off  the  barges, 


different  cities  in  Europe  have  made  an  impress  upon  their 
minds  and  imaginations  which  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
and  made  of  real  educational  value. 

A  group  of  children  who  were  being  detained  for  further 
medical  examination  before  being  admitted  were  busy  read- 
ing and  writing  letters.  A  twelve-year  old  girl  who  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  her  mother  written  in  Yiddish  was 
answering  it  in  Russian.  A  fourteen-year  old  Roumanian 
girl  who  was  writing  to  her  mother  in  French  turned  to  say: 
"  Oh,  if  I  only  knew  when  I  could  go  to  my  mother.  I 
would  fast  every  holy  day  and  burn  candles  in  gratitude  to 
the  All-High,  if  I  were  only  with  my  mother,"  she  continued. 
Little  eight-year-old  David,  who  had  traveled  around  the 
world  to  join  his  father,  a  citizen  of  importance  in  his  com- 
munity, looked  up  from  his  Russian  book  (his  library  con- 
tained books  in  three  languages)  and  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
"  She  talks  like  a  child  " — he  smiled — "  she  has  no  patience." 

It  is  true  that  while  many  of  the  immigrants  are  being  pro- 
vided for  by  relatives  and  friends,  there  will  be  many  more 
who  must  look  out  for  themselves.  The  admirable  traits 
which  these  pioneers  possess — their  enterprising  spirit  which 
stimulates  the  incentive  for  their  coming,  i.  e.,  the  seeking  of 
home,  shelter,  food  and  happiness  derived  from  a  gratification 
of  spiritual  and  material  desires — makes  them  most  desirable 
human  beings  and  citizens.  And  we  must  not  overlook  the. 
important  fact  that  in  every  case  where  a  wife  joins  her  hus- 
band who  is  already  an  American  citizen,  she  is  automatically 
enfranchised. 

With  the  season  of  the  Pilgrims'  Thanksgiving  approaching, 
it  might  be  well  for  us  to  pause  and  take  inventory:  We  know 
what  these  future  citizens  have  brought  to  us.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  for  them?  Cecilia  Razovski. 

I 


the  Machine 


but  are  fed  coffee  and  sandwiches  there.  The  antediluvian 
toilet  rooms,  the  missing  laundry  facilities  (the  women  wash 
their  babies'  clothes  in  a  wash  basin  with  sample  sizes  of  gov- 
ernment soap  and  then  hang  them  on  their  beds  to  dry),  the 
stinted,  cramping  detention  quarters  are  things  that  God  in 
His  mercy  and  an  appropriating  Congress  will  have  to  care 
for.  The  long,  long  delays  in  procedure,  with  results  some- 
times no  more  important  than  a  complete  loss  of  morale  to 
the  waiting  immigrant,  and  sometimes  materially  tragic  in  loss 
of  wages  and  suffering  and  sickness,  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  same  dispensations  when  a  not  more  competent  force  but 
a  more  elastic  one  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commis- 
sioner through  the  medium  of  an  improved  Civil  Service. 
There  are  some  mechanical  improvements  under  way.  Among 
them,  the  inspection  room,  at  one  time  on  the  second  floor  to 
which  the  immigrant  ascended  under  heavy  luggage  and 
babies,  is  to  be  on  the  first  floor.  The  playground  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  closed  to  the  children  during  the  inter- 
regnum, has  been  opened  again  for  their  use. 

A  welcome  change  is  the  experiment  in  social  work  ventured 
by  the  federal  authorities  in  their  appointment  of  a  woman  co- 
ordinator of  social  work.  Previously  there  have  been  pin- 
pricking  troubles  between  the  staff  and  the  "  missionaries." 
Too  much  criticism  of  the  presumably  efficient,  overworked 
men  of  the  machine  is  very  possible.  They  may  have  been 
unimaginative,  but  without  them  the  system  could  have 
stopped  functioning  with  each  new  ascendancy  and  interreg- 
num, which  it  decidedly  has  not.  There  may  or  may  not  have 
been  grounds  for  their  beliefs  that  private  social  organizations 
are  not  always  unselfish  in  their  aims.  At  any  rate  these  seven 
representatives  of  social  organizations  are  now  doubled  in 
number,  formed  into  a  Committee  of  Visitation,  and  put  upon 
the  solution  of  any  question  referred  to  them  by  their  com- 
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rnissioner,  who  passes  upon  their  appointment.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  and  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bastedo,  the 
coordinator,  now  called  director  of  social  work.  They  have 
recourse  to  the  manifests  (or  ship's  history  sheet  of  each  pas- 
senger), and  in  various  other  ways  procure  additional  infor- 
mation as  to  those  who  need  help,  comfort  and  Counsel  in  their 
own  language. 

The  American  consul  abroad  has  discharged  his  duty 
toward  emigrants  when  he  has  warned  them  that  they  will 
probably  not  be  admitted  into  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them  are  optimistic  of  being  exceptions  to  the  law,  and  decide 
to  take  a  chance.  Therefore  there  are  too  many  immigrants 
arriving  with  excludable  diseases,  destitute  from  exploitation 
en  route,  or  ineligible  from  lack  of  responsible  kinsmen. 
Greeted  by  Pentecost  they  are  dumb,  and  often  it  is  only  the 
linguistic  member  of  the  Committee  of  Visitation  who  is  not 
deaf  to  their  misery.  Colonel  Bastedo  is  an  interpreter  of  the 
visitors  to  an  administrative  staff  whose  sympathies  are  similar 
to  theirs,  but  whose  training  differs.  In  addition  to  this  she 
meets  deputations  of  well-wishers  and  turns  them  into  well- 
doers. Ladies  with  hands  full  of  Americanization  tracts  are 
sent  home  to  make  diapers.  Societies  with  funds  for  printing 
the  American  Constitution  are  urged  to  buy  shoes  against  the 
winter  that  will  find  our  new  Pilgrims  bare-footed  on  a  cold, 
cold  Plymouth  Rock.  She  has  organized  a  shoe  committee 
upon  which  every  shoe  manufacturer  in  the  city  of  New  York 
will  serve. 

Before  the  war,  with  immigration  at  flood  tide,  in  addition 
to  the  question  always  with  us — what  immigrant  is  desirable — 
certain  definite  problems  took  shape.  These  problems  had  to 
do  with  the  more  even  distribution  of  the  new-comers  to  differ- 
ent ports,  the  protection  of  the  immigrant  against  exploitation, 
his  guidance  into  the  right  employment,  his  instruction  in 
American  ways,  his  naturalization,  and  his  participation  in 
civic  affairs.     During  ebb  tide  of  war  we  have  had  time  to 


prepare  for  more  scientific  ways  of  receiving  the  new-comers. 
What  use  have  we  made  of  our  recess? 

It  would  seem  to  be  slight.  For  now,  with  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  thousand  people  coming  in  during  one  week,  the  public 
is  still  engaged  with  Ellis  Island — the  specific  question  of  the 
mere  housing  of  the  immigrant  during  his  enforced  detention 
until  that  time  when  he  shall  have  established  his  eligibility  for 
residence  in  the  United  States.  So  far  plans  for  distribution 
of  the  immigrant  are  not  even  on  paper,  although  the  commis- 
sioner hopes  rather  vaguely  to  work  out  some  machinery  to 
that  end.  He  plans  to  be  kept  informed  by  the  governors  of 
the  states  as  to  their  immigrant  wants  and  labor  needs.  He 
plans  to  cooperate  with  such  state  immigration  bureaus  as  are 
already  organized,  which  so  far  do  little  with  the  newly  arriv- 
ing immigrant,  but  rather  with  the  immigrant  who  has  spent 
an  unsatisfactory  interval  in  urban  employment.  Three  times 
a  week  he  is  going  to  have  lantern  slides  showing  the  advan- 
tages of  different  states  for  immigrants  of  different  nationali- 
ties and  kinds  of  skill.  Literature  in  all  languages  telling  of 
these  things  will  be  distributed.  Since  most  of  the  immigrants 
are  booked  for  their  destination  when  abroad,  the  commis- 
sioner realizes  the  necessity  of  beginning  this  education  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  hopes  eventually  to  have  the  means  and 
organization.  The  matter  of  selection  with  which  as  an  ex- 
clusionist  he  is  greatly  concerned,  he  thinks  will  be  one  day 
begun  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  by  agents  whose  relation- 
ship to  the  departments  of  state  and  labor  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  For  the  time,  however,  he  is  very  rightly  en- 
grossed in  making  the  plant  itself  adequate  to  present  demands 
upon  it. 

The  focus  now  is  Ellis  Island.  It  may  be  that  in  solving  the 
comparatively  small  problems  of  temporary  housing,  the  public 
and  the  administrators  will  run  onto  leads  for  the  taking  care 
of  the  fundamental  and  ramifying  questions  of  immigration. 

Marion  C.  Calkins. 


The  Prison  as  an  Asset 

By  Spencer  Miller,  Jr. 


THE  report  of  the  Prison  Survey  Committee  of 
New  York  State,  which  has  just  been  made  pub- 
lic will  be  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive program  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session 
of  the  state  legislature.  If  evident  need  was  the  moving  cause 
of  legislative  action,  the  program,  as  outlined,  of  turning  the 
prison  department  of  the  state  from  a  liability  into  an  asset 
would  certainly  not  fail  of  favorable  action.  What  distin- 
guishes the  report  as  a  whole  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
the  prison  problem  of  a  state  is  approached  as  an  educational 
problem.  More  than  half  of  the  report,  a  volume  of  some  412 
pages,  is  devoted  to  vocational  and  educational  training.  And 
then  the  thing  which  is  perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  the  posi- 
tive, human  point  of  view  taken.  In  the  words  of  the  com- 
mittee "  The  main  purpose  of  the  committee,  in  all  its  investi- 
gations and  recommendations,  is  the  creation  and  development 
of  incentive  to  right  living."  This  positive  point  of  view  is 
emphasized  the  more  when  it  is  pointed  out  that,  throughout 
the  entire  report,  there  is  hardly  a  mention  of  punishment 
either  as  a  word  or  as  a  method  of  prison  administration.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  prison  as  a  place  of  punishment  to  the 
prison  as  a  center  of  educational  training.  Yet  it  is  as  such 
or  as  a  hospital  for  those  who  need  treatment  for  mental  dis- 


ease that  the  Prison  Survey  Committee  would  have  us  view 
the  prisons  of  this  state.  Coming  as  it  does  seven  years  after 
the  New  York  Prison  Reform  Commission,  of  which  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  was  chairman,  it  cannot  fail  to  command  the 
public  support  to  which  it  is  entitled,  for  it  outlines  with  some 
completeness  a  method  and  a  procedure  which  will  further  the 
central  purpose  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  delinquent  in  the 
prisons  of  New  York  State. 

The  original  committee  consisted  of  five  members:  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  who  become  its  chairman;  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley 
Jenkins,  Adelbert  Moot,  John  S.  Kennedy  and  Bishop  Greer, 
whose  death  occurred  last  year.  To  this  original  number  was 
added  Alexander  Hadden,  Herbert  S.  Carpenter,  Ephraim 
Kaufman  and  John  J.  Munholland,  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  George  W.  Alger,  as  counsel.  The 
investigation  was  under  the  general  direction  of  Joseph  D. 
Sears  and  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  professor  of  vocational  train- 
ing of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  A  number 
of  experts  in  their  different  fields  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report.     It  is  a  product  of  wide  cooperative  effort. 

Unlike  the  investigating  commissions,  reports  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  report  has  omitted  a  his- 
tory of  penal  methods  in  the  state  upon  which  to  rest  the  case 
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for  the  program  outlined.  It  is  strictly  a  survey  of  contem- 
porary conditions  in  the  state  prisons  of  New  York  with  a 
suggested  program  for  the  future.  The  introductory  chapter, 
The  State,  the  Prison,  and  the  Prisoner,  is  a  remarkably  lucid 
and  accurate  word  picture  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  wardens  of  the  several  prisons  of  the  state 
as  they  exist  today.  There  are  the  case  histories  of  a  number  of 
prisoners,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  These  serve  to 
illustrate  the  stupidity  of  the  present  lack  of  discrimination  in 
the  treatment  of  the  offender  in  the  prisons  of  the  state.  The 
pages  of  the  report  that  follow  are  devoted  to  the  solution  of 
the  administrative  problem  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
wardens,  and  to  a  more  intelligent  program  for  classification 
and  education  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  to  the  general  pur- 
pose of  bringing  order  and  system  out  of  an  inefficiently  organ- 
ized department  of  the  state. 

Cooperation  with  Labor 

Prison  Industries — among  the  most  needy  of  systematic  re- 
organization— are  taken  up  first.  The  method  followed  of 
securing  the  cooperative  assistance  of  the  representatives  of  the 
organized  workers  of  the  country  engaged  in  the  various  trades 
or  industries  which  exist  in  the  prisons  of  the  state,  would,  of 
itself,  warrant  the  issuance  of  the  report  as  a  standard  to  be 
followed  in  future  state  prison  surveys.  In  addition  to  thus 
relating  the  workers  to  the  prison  problem,  the  services  of 
engineers  and  others  engaged  in  the  direction  of  industry  were 
secured.  The  statement  regarding  the  antiquated  equipment 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  mere  pittance — a  penny  and  a  half  a 
day — now  being  paid  the  prisoners  with  the  resulting  inferior 
grade  of  product  and  the  consequent  loss  of  sales,  is  the  pre- 
lude to  a  summary  of  the  joint  findings  and  recommendations. 

In  analyzing  the  equipment  and  the  production  of  the 
foundry,  wood  working  shop,  woolen  clothing  mill,  bed  mak- 
ing, broom  and  basket,  shoe,  knit,  brush,  printing,  cotton 
cloth  making,  sheet  metal,  small  wood  and  lumber  shops, 
which  represent  all  the  industries  in  operation  at  Auburn,  Sing 
Sing  and  Clinton  prisons,  several  definite  observations  emerge. 
First  as  to  prison  labor:  The  labor  turnover  is  excessively 
high  due  to  transfers  from  one  prison  to  another,  and  the  fre- 
quent interruptions  to  consecutive  work  within  the  prisons  re- 
sults in  much  confusion.  Over-manning  of  the  shops  and  re- 
duced production  per  man  is  so  out  of  proportion  that  the  en- 
tire production  of  the  foundry  last  year — the  work  of  forty 
prisoners — could  have  been  done  by  one  man  with  proper 
equipment  in  340  days.  Lack  of  any  incentive,  monetary  or 
otherwise,  leads  to  careless  and  indifferent  work.  Second  as 
to  managerial  and  supervisory  force:  It  is  inadequate,  and 
underpaid.  No  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the  industrial 
work  with  vocational  courses,  with  the  result  that  few  men 
who  leave  prison  follow  the  trade  they  work  at  inside  prison. 
Third  as  to  equipment :  Much  of  it  is  antiquated,  and  it  is  in- 
sufficiently protected  against  accidents.  Lack  of  proper  ma- 
chine layouts  handicaps  systematic  routing  of  materials. 
Duplication  in  the  several  prisons  of  the  state  of  the  same  or 
similar  products  limits  the  market  of  both  prisons. 

Such  briefly  are  the  findings  of  the  commitee  and  the  work- 
ers and  engineers  who  assisted  in  this  important  part  of  the 
report.  This  is  a  compelling  array  of  facts  that  should  stimu- 
late the  state  legislature  to  action.  It  will  be  impossible  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  plea  of  economy,  as  the  present  system  repre- 
sents inexcusable  waste  and  extravagance  of  materials  which 
alone  can  be  remedied  by  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
methods  and  by  the  equipment  of  the  different  shops  with  ma- 
chines of  modern  design.  The  only  likelihood  of  the  prisons 
even  paying  expenses  lies  in  such  a  step.  Such  demoralized 
condition  of  prison  industries  cannot  fail  to  have  an  effect  upon 


prison  population.  As  was  emphasized  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Prison  Commission,  87  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
state  have  been  previously  committed  and  of  the  total  prison 
population  80  per  cent  have  mastered  no  skilled  trade.  The 
Survey  Committee  concludes  that  "  the  cause  of  failure  of 
most  of  these  men's  lives  is  that  they  never  have  learned  a 
trade."  Under  the  circumstances,  as  revealed  by  this  survey, 
one  might  well  ask  the  question  how  could  they  learn  a  trade  ? 
Specific  proposals  to  meet  these  manifest  needs  include  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  Physical  and  mental  examination  of  prisoners  to  segregate 
the  unfit  for  work  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

2.  Wage  payment  to  mentally  and  physically  fit  based  upon 
individual  effort  and  efficiency  of  shop  production.  "  Time  off  " 
to  be  earned  by  demonstrated  productive  effort. 

3.  Appropriate  salaries  for  adequate  managerial  force  to 
come  from  sales  from  shops. 

4.  Modern  equipment. 

5.  Business  rules  to  be  applied  to  working  hours,  and  safety 
appliances  to  be  provided. 

6.  Vocational  courses  to  supplement  shop  work. 

7.  Standardization  of  products  of  the  shops  for  quality  and 
quantity  production. 

8.  Reorganization  of  prison  department  for  both  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sales,  and  proper  provisions  to  be  made  for  audits 
and  supplies. 

With  rare  discernment  the  committee  has  touched  one  point 
of  vital  importance,  not  only  in  the  reform  of  the  prison  sys- 
tem, but  also  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner. 

In  these  days  when  the  charge  of  selfishness  and  domination 
is  made  against  organized  labor,  it  is  not  only  satisfying  but 
reassuring  to  turn  back  to  the  progressive  attitude  which  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  State  of  New  York  took  some  three  years 
ago  toward  the  whole  prison  problem.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee,  to  use  its  own  words,  "  to  match  the  vision  [of 
labor]  with  a  plan."  Those  conditions  not  already  fulfilled  by 
the  state  are  covered  in  the  report  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion is  outlined  with  meticulous  care. 

The  development  of  the  project  method  of  agricultural  in- 
struction makes  farm  work  and  the  farm  prison  idea  which 
has  received  such  a  decided  impetus  these  past  few  years  have 
a  new  meaning  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  community.  To 
those  assigned  to  this  work  the  basis  of  compensation  which 
will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  a  later  paragraph  will  be 
not  unlike  that  of  those  men  assigned  to  industry  in  principle 
at  least. 

In  the  past  the  idleness  of  so  much  of  prison  life  set  at 
naught  the  purpose  of  the  law  which  committed  a  man  to 
prison  for  hard  labor  and  caused  a  disintegration  of  the  work 
habits  of  a  prison.  Insofar  as  it  exists  today  it  has  been  mi 
with  considerable  understanding  by  uniting  the  number 
signed  to  maintenance  work  and  providing  some  kind  of  incen- 
tive for  this  work.  The  prison  dietary  has  of  late  years  receivi 
a  good  deal  of  thoughtful  attention  and  its  insufficiency  is  not 
new  story,  but  the  suggestion  of  the  adoption  of  the  cafeteria 
plan  so  successfully  employed  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Prison  at  Portsmouth  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Osborne,  is  one  which  may  overcome  the  com- 
plaint of  all  institutional  service  of  cold  food,  and  the  pro- 
digious food  wastes. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  governor  of  the  state,  laying  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  classification  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  said: 

Not  only  are  we  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  building  but 
we  are  adopting  an  advanced  policy  in  the  care  of  the  prisoner. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  by  the  policy  of  the  state 
no  man  will  be  sentenced  in  the  court  room,  but  he  will  be  ad- 
judged either  innocent  or  guilty,  and  turned  over  to  a  corps  of 
experts  or  committee  to  determine  the  length  of  time  the  offender 
should  be  kept  in. 

In  these  sentences  is  suggested  the  whole  intent  of  the  newi 
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building  program  to  which  the  State  of  New  York  is  com- 
mitted, and  of  the  plans  for  the  classification  prison  at  Sing 
Sing  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  in  large  part  to  inter- 
pret. The  whole  plan  for  the  central  clearing  house  where  the 
mental  and  physical  status  of  every  prisoner  is  examined  by  a 
group  of  experts,  and  the  subsequent  transfer  to  fistitutions  for 
proper  treatment  or  training,  is  detailed.  It  is  important  sim- 
ply to  know  that  the  Empire  State  is  turning  its  attention  to 
this  program.  And  in  the  whole  scheme,  Great  Meadow 
Prison,  where  an  interesting  development  of  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem took  place  some  eight  years  ago,  is  to  become  the  institu- 
tion for  the  mental  defective.  Napanoch,  now  in  the  reforma- 
tory group  of  the  state,  is  suggested  as  a  place  for  constitution- 
al psychopathic  cases  under  a  program  of  reorganization  of  all 
correctional  institutions  under  one  head.  Similarly  Bedford 
becomes  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  as  a  receiving  station 
for  women.  At  the  classification  prison,  also,  it  is  urged  that 
a  Supreme  Court  justice  sit  from  time  to  time  and  hear  ap- 
peals for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  sworn  out  by  patients  com- 
mitted to  the  institution  for  the  criminally  insane. 

The  chapter  on  wages  is  perhaps  the  most  informing  pre- 
sentation that  has  yet  been  written  on  this  important  subject. 
It  gives  not  only  a  basis  of  compensation  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  fit,  but  removes  the  oft  repeated  criticism  that  this 
means  more  public  outlay  for  the  prisons,  by  tying  the  whole 
plan  up  to  money  actually  earned  by  the  prison  industries. 
Less  his  own  maintenance  the  standard  of  wages  for  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  that  of  labor  outside  in  the  corresponding  in- 
dustry, with  the  limitation  that  the  total  prison  shop  produc- 
tion compared  with  outside  shop  production  will  determine  the 
scale  of  the  wage.  In  other  words,  if  a  prison  shop  is  75  per 
cent  efficient,  the  wage  would  be  75  per  cent  of  the  free  wage. 
The  use  of  the  wage  to  relieve  dependents  of  the  prisoners  is  a 
practice  already  followed  in  some  states  and  one  which  is  no 
longer  debatable.  A  suggestion  that  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League  extend  its  function  to  the  shops  as  a  place  of  wide 
service  under  the  new  plan  has  already  been  anticipated  in 
part  by  the  use  of  shops  as  a  basis  of  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Delegates.  That  the  league  would  find  a  new  in- 
terest for  its  activity  would  follow  logically  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  of  thorough  reorganization.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  function  of  the  league  is  far  wider  than  a 
shop  committee  in  an  outside  plant ;  for  the  life  of  a  prisoner  is 
one  peculiarly  social  in  its  contacts.  Raising  the  prisoner  up 
to  a  position  where  the  state  is  liable  for  the  accidents  to  his 
person  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  looks  to  quite  a  new 
attitude  toward  the  prisoner.  The  use  of  token  money  to 
carry  over  to  the  prisoner  a  sense  of  his  actual  earning  power 
will  help  to  reproduce  to  a  normal  condition  and  habit  within 
prison  walls. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  discussion  of  wages  rests  upon  a  source 
of  revenue,  and  revenue  in  the  last  analysis  raises  the  issue  of 
sales  and  of  the  market  for  prison-made  goods.  The  painstak- 
ing research  and  findings  of  the  committee  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial market  of  some  $20,000,000  cannot  fail  to  stir  people  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  basis  upon  which  the  recommendations 
rest. 

Significant  as  are  the  suggestions  of  the  committee,  one  can- 
not but  feel  a  certain  renewed  belief  that  real  reform  must 
come  within  the  prisoner  as  one  reads  the  informing  letters 
and  comments  from  the  prisoners  themselves  at  both  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn. 

Within  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd  pages  on  Vocational 
Training  and  Educational  Work  in  Prisons  is  the  real  focus 
of  this  report.  It  is  the  story  of  today;  it  is  the  suggestion  of 
tomorrow.  Why  do  men  find  themselves  in  prison,  what  do 
they  get  out  of  prison,  what  may  they  get  out  of  the  prisons  as 


RETARDATION    OF    1275    PRISONERS 

Showing  relation  of  school  failures  to  prison  population 

they  now  exist,  and  as  they  should  be  reorganized,  what  is 
meant  by  education  through  production  ?  By  tables  and  charts 
and  the  written  word  are  the  answers  to  these  questions  set 
down.  In  the  chart  on  the  retardation  of  prisoners  here  pub- 
lished is  a  striking  relation  of  the  school  failures  to  the  prison 
population.  Merely  to  point  out  this  fact  in  such  a  forceful 
way  in  no  way  shifts  the  responsibility  from  the  schools  for 
the  failure  to  provide  in  many  of  these  cases  for'  a  proper 
adjustment  of  students.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact  which 
searches  deep  down  into  our  whole  educational  and  social 
problem.  That  "nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  when 
they  left  school  were  attending  a  grade  in  which  were  the 
normal-minded  children  three  or  more  years  younger  "  is  sug- 
gestive of  what  may  take  place  if  the  school  and  the  family 
fail  in  their  larger  preventive  work. 

The  detailed  suggestion  of  relating  education  to  industry, 
to  a  more  complete  formation  of  proper  habits  during  the 
period  of  training  in  the  prison  is  so  extensive  as  to  prevent 
more  than  a  notation  here.  With  a  minimum  of  expenditure, 
relatively,  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  state  developing  a  sig- 
nificant and  comprehensive  change  in  the  whole  matter  of 
education. 

In  the  pages  devoted  to  the  actual  reorganization  of  the 
Prison  Department  in  accordance  with  the  best  functional 
principles  there  is  much  which  will  aid  the  legislature  in  un- 
derstanding the  implications  in  the  refashioning  of  the  depart- 
ment of  a  state  to  meet  more  nearly  the  need  which  it  is 
created  to  serve. 

The  study  of  the  Reformatories  of  the  State  in  the  closing 
pages  of  the  report  is  in  no  sense  comprehensive,  but  it  serves 
to  suggest  the  desire  for  uniform  management  if  a  uniform 
policy  in  correctional  matters  is  to  be  developed.  Likewise, 
in  the  matter  of  the  women's  prisons,  wherein  there  is  the 
suggested  elimination  of  one  institution  and  the  alteration  of 
the  function  of  the  other,  we  find  the  same  need  for  a  central 
board  or  commission  to  bring  unity  to  the  custodial  and  cor- 
rective arm  of  the  state. 

The  task  of  the  committee  is  but  half  done.  It  is  not  enough 
to  list  the  changes  to  be  made  or  to  enumerate  the  additions 
needed  in  the  budget  to  make  these  recommendations  possible. 
The  other  part  of  the  task  is  the  education  of  the  public.  It 
is  a  task  of  bringing  to  all  the  people  of  the  state  the  fact 
that  the  expenditure  of  upward  of  $400,000  is  an  investment 
in  potential  citizenship  of  this  commonwealth.  Reports  too 
frequently  find  their  way  into  archives  of  the  state  library  and 
not  into  the  public  consciousness  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
For  upon  their  demand  legislative  action,  must,  indeed,  ulti- 
mately rest. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Selling  Cooperation  at  a  Top  Price 


DURING  the  past  twenty  years,  New  York  has  witnessed 
the  development  of  a  number  of  so-called  "  cooperative  " 
apartment  houses.  In  the  majority  of  these  enterprises 
ownership  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  tenant-stock- 
holders as  compared  with  the  total  occupants  of  the  building. 
Such  ventures  were  organized,  naturally,  with  several  ends  in 
view.  Beyond  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dence and  of  exercising  control  over  the  building  in  which  one 
lived,  there  was,  of  course,  the  prospect  of  a  profit  from  the 
apartments  rented.  It  was  generally  rated  as  an  unwise  policy 
for  the  tenant-stockholders  to  occupy  more  than  one-third  of 
a  building,  leaving  two-thirds  for  rent.  Since  the  number  of 
apartments  rented  was  usually  the  majority,  the  cooperat- 
ing owners  of  the  equity  are  more  accurately  referred  to  as  co- 
operating landlords.  Such  was  typical  cooperative  ownership 
as  developed  in  New  York  up  to  a  recent  date. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  brief  history  of  these  proj- 
ects will  be  likely  to  recall  the  general  attitude  of  loaning  in- 
stitutions and  real  estate  interests  toward  enterprises  of  this 
character.  From  the  outset  until  a  very  recent  date,  it  was 
asserted  that  cooperative  ownership  did  not  provide  a  very 
secure  investment;  and  obstacles  in  the  form  of  legal  advice 
and  opinion  were  placed  in  the  way.  These  enterprises  also 
came  in  for  criticism  on  other  grounds;  they  were  frequently 
launched  under  the  auspices  of  "  promotion  "  rather  than  "  co- 
operation ",  the  promoter  sometimes  taking  so  much  by  way 
of  fee  as  to  leave  the  cooperators  in  approximately  the  same 
financial  situation  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  rented 
in  a  building  developed  by  speculative  enterprise. 

But  now  it  appears  that  cooperative  enterprise  of  this  char- 
acter is  viewed  with  favor;  space  is  now  purchased  in  the 
press  to  proclaim  its  merits.  When  apartment  houses  were 
looked  upon  as  a  sound  investment  by  loaning  institutions  and 
investors,  cooperative  apartment  house  building  was  rated  a 
dubious  venture.  But  now,  when  apartment  house  building 
is  notoriously  a  dubious  venture,  cooperative  ownership  of 
apartment  houses  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  seems.  Why  this 
shift  of  sentiment? 

Never  was  there  such  a  demand  for  houses.  The  man  who 
must  have  a  place  in  which  to  live  looms  large;  for  he  is  the 
only  individual  sufficiently  interested  in  housing  now  to  assume 
the  risk  of  purchasing  materials  and  services  at  present  inflated 
prices.  Of  course,  he  cannot  alone  assume  the  risks  attending 
investment  in  an  enterprise  which  is  viewed  as  a  losing  game 
by  loaning  institutions,  real  estate  interests,  adventurous  spec- 
ulative builders  and  investors.  But  if  it  could  be  so  arranged 
that  he  could  assume  the  risks  surrounding  the  equity  it  is 
obvious  that  things  would  move — all  of  these  interests  would 
become  busy.  Hence,  the  schemes  of  selling  multi-family 
houses  on  the  cooperative  plan.  Under  this  plan  the  man  who 
needs  a  house  can  have  it;  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  him  to 
risk  his  past  and  future  savings.  So,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  building  schemes  of  this  sort  are  launched  under  the 
handicap  of  inflated  prices  of  materials  and  services.  So  also 
under  the  pressure  of  advancing  rents,  tenants  in  old  structures 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  them  over  under  cooperative 
ownership  at  inflated  prices  as  regards  land  and  building. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  this  in- 
teresting shift  of  sentiment  and  the  handicapping  conditions 
under  which  cooperative  apartment  houses  are  being  promoted 
were  it  not  for  the  probability  that  cooperative  enterprise  in 
this  field  will  be  judged  in  the  future  by  the  results  which  fol- 
low upon  what  is  now  being  done.  Failure  or  discontent 
arising  out  of  these  ventures  is  certain  to  be  charged  to  co- 


operative enterprise  as  such  rather  than  to  the  stressed  eco- 
nomic situation  which  forced  it  into  favor  under  handicaps  so 
great  as  to  arrest  private  enterprise. 

These  enterprises  are  not  fairly  to  be  called  "  cooperative." 
They  represent  joint  action  on  the  part  of  a  small  group  in 
procuring  credit,  land,  materials  and  services  or  in  buying 
property  already  developed  with  a  view  to  profit-taking  on  the 
part  of  a  seller  or  promoter.  Credit,  land,  materials,  services 
— a  completed  building — are  obtained  by  bidding  in  the  open 
market  and  paying  the  prevailing  prices  as  established  by  a 
system  of  financial  business  which  so  regulates  production  as  to 
maintain  or  advance  prices.  That  is  to  say,  credit,  land,  ma-- 
terials  and  services  —  buildings  —  are  to  be  had  under  the 
identical  set  of  circumstances  as  regards  price  competition  as 
rule  in  the  case  of  individual  action. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what  follows  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  credit,  land,  materials  or  services — particularly  when 
the  market  is  "  short."  Hence  it  must  appear  that  the  net 
gain  of  a  cooperator  is  largely  confined  to  the  field  of  senti- 
ment. By  becoming  a  part  owner  of  the  property — a  tenant 
stockholder — his  rent  may  not  be  raised,  it  is  true ;  but  having 
included  in  the  purchase  price  of  his  ownership  the  entire  list 
of  profits  taken  in  the  credit  transactions  and  the  production 
and  sale  of  materials,  and  in  the  sale  of  services — having  pur- 
chased all  of  these  at  inflated  prices,  under  a  system  of  price 
competition,  he  cannot  be  very  much  better  off  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  and  he  stands  to  lose  by  a  drop  in  the 
market. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  discredit  coopera- 
tive ownership  of  houses;  quite  the  contrary.  The  purpose  is 
to  point  out  that  when  it  pays  anyone  to  "  promote  "  or  to 
"  sell  "  cooperative  ownership  it  does  not  follow  that  it  pays 
to  buy.  At  the  present  juncture  a  cooperator  in  an  enterprise 
of  this  character  may  fill  the  gap  by  assuming  the  ownership  of 
an  equity  of  dubious  value — and  by  providing  a  market  for 
materials  and  services  at  inflated  values.  But  in  filling  the 
gap  he  may  act  to  discredit  real  cooperative  enterprise. 

Cooperative  house  ownership  will  amount  to  little  more 
than  make-believe  so  long  as  the  area  of  cooperative  effort  is 
confined  to  the  purchase  of  land,  materials  and  services  from 
a  system  of  ownership  which  controls  the  use  of  credit  and  the 
production  of  goods  in  the  interest  of  price.  Not  until  cooper- 
ative enterprise  in  this  field  extends  its  area  of  operation  to 
embrace  the  issuance  of  credit  and  the  production  of  ma- 
terials will  be  advantages  of  cooperation  amount  to  much  more 
than  zero.  Frederick  L.  Ackerman. 


Geraldine  Goes  to  Church 

WHEN  Geraldine,  Montana,  goes  to  the  movies,  it  goes  I 
to  church.  When  it  calls  a  town  meeting  of  import-  I 
ance,  it  announces  the  church  as  the  place  of  gathering.  I 
When  the  young  people  of  the  town  plan  a  social,  they  plan  I 
it  in  the  church  and  usually  hold  it  there.  The  most  popular  I 
kind  of  wedding  in  Geraldine  is  a  church  wedding. 

The  church  in  which  all  these  events  occur  is  Geraldine's  I 
own — a  community  church  in   name   and   nature.     On  the  I 
church  roll  only  about  150  persons,  representing  eight  denomi-  | 
nations  and  many  who  claim  no  denomination,  are  listed,  but 
the  actual  participating  membership  is  at  least  525  which  is 
tne  official  count  of  the  town's  inhabitants.     For  members  of 
the  Catholic  church,   too,  cooperate  in  the  many  activities. 
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fEKTPECIWL   SWITCH 


When  the  pastor  of  the  community  church,  Walter  B. 
Spaulding,  arrived  in  Geraldine  in  1916,  he  found  a  typ- 
ical western  rural  town  with  church  equipment  consist- 
ing of  a  two-room  parsonage  and  a  partly  paid  for  plot  of 
ground  designated  by  proud  citizens  as 
the  "  site  of  our  new  church."  There 
had  been  no  religious  ministration  for 
a  year  and  only  spasmodic  services  be- 
fore that  time.  A  group  of  growing 
boys  complained  that  the  town  was 
dead.  A  similar  group  of  girls  won- 
dered what  the  city  they  read  about  in 
cheap  romance  and  yellow  fiction  was 
like  and  half  resolved  to  try  to  find  out. 
Men  tired  after  a  day  of  strenuous 
work  had  no  healthful  relaxation. 
Women  sighed  vainly  for  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  fleshpots  of  the  East. 

Then  came  Mr.  Spaulding.  A  sur- 
vey of  community  religious  preferences 
led  him  to  conclude  that  a  community 
church  would  be  welcomed.  He  organ- 
ized a  church  board,  obtained  from  the 
state  land  board  an  entire  block  of  land 
centrally  located  and  erected  the  bunga- 
low building  which  has  since  meant  so 
much  in  the  life  of  Geraldine.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  town  and  community  were 
then  apprised  of  the  church's  intention 
to  have  as  its  creed  "service  rather  than 
doctrine"  and  as  its  aim  "service  to  the 
entire  community  by  ministering  to  the 
physical,  social  and  spiritual  needs."  Ac- 
tivities for  all  ages  and  occupations  of 
both  town  and  country  were  planned, 
depending  for  support  upon  freewill  of- 
ferings. 

It  was  then  that  Geraldine  started  to 
go  to  church.  Now  church  going  is  a 
community  habit.  The  town  is  typical 
of  the  western  isolated  variety  which 
either  must  provide  its  own  social  life  or  go  without.  Good 
crops  for  two  or  three  successive  years  had  increased  the  ready 
money  supply  and  given  Geraldine  residents  a  breathing  space 


THE  NEW  VILLAGE 
CHURCH 

THE  elevations  of  village  churches 
illustrated  on  this  page  (from  an 
article  by  Prof.  Paul  L.  Vogt  in  the 
Christian  Advocate)  at  first  strike  one 
as  a  curious  deviation  from  what  one 
is  accustomed  to  see;  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  soon  they  ■'vill  be  quite 
common.  For  the  movement  for  so- 
cializing the  church  in  the  small  com- 
munity and  making  it  the  center  of 
many  activities  not  only  spreads  rap- 
idly but  also  increasingly  finds  its 
architectural  expression. 

The  first  example  is  of  a  proposed 
church  at  Lovington,  III.  Here  the 
plan  provides  for  auditorium,  choir 
and  organ  in  the  large  section  on 
the  right  and  also  for  three  school 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  (Whoever  in- 
vented the  appalling  plan  of  holding 
Sunday  school  in  dingy  cellars?),  a 
women's  social  room,  above,  an  enter- 
tainment and  social  hall  seating  350, 
or  150  at  tables,  also  to  be  used  as  a 
gymnasium,  and  two  more  club  and 
class  rooms. 

The  second  plan,  for  a  small 
wooden  church,  adds  to  it  a  social 
hall,  available  also  for  Sunday  school, 
of  almost  equal  size. 

The  third,  also  for  a  wooden  church, 
shows  a  similar  combination  in  L 
shape,  with  a  small  extension  on  the 
right  to  house  the  pastor's  study.  All 
three  designs,  by  different  architects, 
are  of  charming  simplicity. 


in  which  to  think  and  to  hunger  for  better  things  in  life. 
The  church  began  at  once  to  give  them  some  of  these. 
The  restless  boys  were  organized  into  boy  scout  troops. 
The  discontented  girls  were  easily  interested  in  camp  fire 
activities.  A  dramatic  association  pro- 
vided jolly  rehearsals  and  home  talent 
plays.  A  community  chorus  gave  weekly 
concerts.  The  Geraldine  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation came  into  existence.  The  church 
rented  the  school  auditorium  for  use  as 
a  gymnasium ;  two  evenings  a  week  were 
set  aside  for  men  and  two  for  women. 
It  bought  its  own  picture  machine  and 
now  runs  the  only  picture  show  in 
town.  Illustrated  lectures  upon  topics 
of  interest  to  farmer  and  business  man 
alike  vary  the  week's  events  which  keep 
the  church  open  every  day.  Among  the 
public  health  measures  which  the  church 
is  aiding  are  instruction  in  care  and 
feeding  of  infants  through  "  better 
babies  "  contests  and  mothers'  meetings 
and  lectures  on  health  and  sex  hygiene. 
The  promotion  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
good  road  organizations  and  the  encour- 
agement of  diversified  farming  are  a  few 
of  the  ways  the  church  is  reaching  the 
farmer.  So  far,  work  along  this  line  is 
done  by  the  pastor,  aided  by  volunteers, 
but  as  soon  as  Geraldine  recovers  from 
the  financial  depression  of  recent  crop 
failures  due  to  droughts,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  regular  assistant  to  the  pastor  can  be 
obtained  and  perhaps  a  trained  nurse. 
Plans  are  drawn  for  a  community 
house  with  full  athletic  equipment, 
rest  rooms  for  country  mothers  and 
space  for  meetings  and  social  gatherings. 
The  enlarged  program,  leaders  reported 
to  surveyors  for  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Survey,  now  making  a  social,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  survey  of  the  United  States,  is  to  include 
community  study  and  surveys  carried  on  by  community  classes 
already  organized.     A  tabulation  of  results  will  then  be  ef- 
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fected  so  that  Geraldine  may  know  the  truth  about  herself 
and  become  what  she  aspires  to  be — the  "  biggest  little  city 
in  Montana."  Mary  Margaret  McBride. 

Teaching  Citizenship 

HP  HE  extension  departments  of  our  state  universities  have 
A  no  more  interesting  task  than  that  of  using  their  re- 
sources to  disseminate  a  broad,  accurate  and  liberal  knowledge 
of  citizenship,  its  responsibilities  and  problems  among  voters 
old  and  new.  Bulletins  have  recently  been  issued  on  this 
subject  by  two  of  them,  the  universities  of  Minnesota 
and  of  Arkansas.  A  large  part  of  the  Minnesota  pamphlet 
is  taken  up  by  a  classified  and  annotated  reading  list,  covering 
the  organization  and  administration  of  government,  the  citi- 
zen's part  in  it  and  the  various  functions  of  government.  Its 
arrangement  is  clear  and  precise  and  should  ensure  a  wide 
and  practical  use  by  clubs  and  classes.  Professor  David  Y. 
Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  likewise  has  limited 
himself  largely  to  references  and  presents  a  syllabus  of  studies 
along  the  two  main  lines  of  government  in  operation  and  the 
form  of  government.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  both 
handbooks,  for  their  most  fruitful  use,  require  the  services 
of  competent  instructors  who  can  clothe  their  somewhat 
meagre  skeletons  of  information  with  the  living  flesh  of  fact 
and  experience.  Even  much  larger  attempts  to  provide  in 
the  form  of  handbooks  a  sound  education  in  citizenship  with- 
out the  aid  of  oral  instruction  have,  on  the  whole,  remained 
unsuccessful. 

The  enfranchisement  of  thousands  of  women  just  prior  to 
the  Presidential  and  state  elections  has  produced  a  crop  of 
new  literature  to  teach  the  duties  of  intelligent  citizenship. 
Among  these  some  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Woman's  Press 
deserve  special  mention;  they  are  entitled,  A  Spur  to  the  Re- 
luctant Voter;  More  than  the  Vote;  The  New  Coming  of 
Age,  and  Training  for  Citizenship  (20  cents  each).  The 
last  named  contains  reading  suggestions  for  club  and  group 
study  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  understanding  funda- 
mental facts  and  principles  underlying  contemporary  public 
problems  before  these  can  effectively  be  grappled  with. 

The  Municipal  Reference  Library  of  New  York  city  has 
brought  out  a  special  report  by  Ina  Clement  on  Visualizing 
Citizenship,  giving  a  large  list  of  motion  pictures  suitable  for 
civic  education.  New  York  is  the  first  city  to  have  intro- 
duced the  moving  picture  as  a  permanent  part  of  public  school 
equipment,  but  so  far  biology  and  geography  are  the  only 
subjects  thus  visually  presented.  The  report,  however,  shows 
surprising  progress  in  the  filming  of  municipal  and  state  acti- 
vities. These  films,  of  course,  are  available  for  all  civic  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Coming  American  Theater 

A  LIST  of  46  plays,  pantomimes  and  operas,  ranging  from 
Antigone  to  Shaw's  Pygmalion  and  from  Carmen  to 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  and  including  such  classics  as  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  As  You  Like 
It  (given  out  of  doors),  Hauptmann's  Sunken  Bell, 
Pippa  Passes,  A  Doll's  House,  Pillars  of  Society,  The 
Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  Monna  Vanna,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Samson  and  Delilah,  have  been  produced  by  and 
for  a  small  Colorado  community,  Salida,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a  doctor's  wife,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Cochems. 
The  story  of  her  work,  when  told  before  the  recent  community 
service  conference  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  at  Des  Moines,  made  a  deep  impression.  Graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  ten  years  ago,  and  accustomed 
to  an  artistic  environment,  Mrs.  Cochems  might  have  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life,  in  the  little  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants 
where  her  husband  operated  a  private  hospital,  lamenting  her 
misfortune.  Instead,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  sharing  her 
talents  with   her  neighbors  and  encouraging  them   to  share 


their  own  with  each  other.  As  it  happens,  the  women  of 
Salida,  most  of  them  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  a 
big  smelting  works,  represent  almost  every  nationality  that 
has  exercised  an  influence  on  American  life.  During  the  past 
year  nearly  all  of  them  have  taken  some  part,  however  small, 
in  one  of  the  dramatic  or  operatic  productions  of  the  Woman's 
Club.  The  work  started  from  small  beginnings.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Salida  have  known  no  professional 
actors  or  singers  except  those  of  small  traveling  companies 
which  occasionally  come  to  the  town.  The  woman  who  took 
the  part  of  Marguerite  in  Faust,  for  instance,  has  lived  in 
Salida  all  her  life  except  for  one  trip  to  Denver,  two  hundred 
miles  away,  and  she  was  a  huge  success. 

Musicians  and  literary  persons  who  have  been  in  Salida 
say  that  the  dramatic  work  of  the  woman's  club — prepared 
throughout  the  summer  months — is  by  far  the  largest  factor 
in  welding  this  cosmopolitan  community  together.  A  musician 
who  heard  Mrs.  Cochems  speak  at  Des  Moines  writes: 

I  have  very  seldom  seen  a  person  to  whom  that  abused  adjective 
spiritual  could  be  more  aptly  applied.  She  strikes  me  as  a  Joan  of 
Arc  of  community  work.  She  said:  "I  dislike  uplifters  and  re- 
formers. If  you  have  a  truth  that  you  wish  to  impress  upon  a  com- 
munity, the  thing  to  do  is  to  live  that  truth  so  really  that  the  com- 
munity will  see  that  it  is  good  and  will  adopt  it."  Possibly  this  is 
a  banality,  but  when  you  see  the  woman  and  hear  her  talk,  you 
realize  that  these  are  not  mere  platitudes  of  an  acquired  social  sense 
but  proceed  from  her  inmost  soul. 

The  women  of  the  club,  certainly,  must  have  been  inspired 
with  real  enthusiasm.  When  grand  opera  came  to  Denver, 
nineteen  of  them  bought  season  tickets  for  it  at  the  highest 
prices,  doing  their  own  washing  all  during  the  winter  to  save 
the  money.  Those  who  participated  in  the  work  are  very 
modest,  and  their  achievement  was  discovered,  as  it  were,  by 
accident.  "  They  demand  no  notoriety,"  writes  Helen  Keef- 
ner,  "  and  the  newspapers,  which  are  the  big  educational  factor, 
take  up  the  presentation  from  a  literary  rather  than  a  dramatic 
standpoint.  Mrs.  Cochems  disclaims  any  personal  honor." 
"  She  is  a  striking  example,"  writes  a  social  worker,  "  of  the 
community  service  spirit  as  carried  out  by  people  without 
organization,  funds  for  overhead  expenses  or  much  of  any- 
thing except  personality  and  brains." 

Better  Homes  Demonstrations 

ONE  can  hardly  travel  in  the  Middle  West  these  days 
without  hearing  some  enthusiastic  comment  on  the  Bet- 
ter Homes  Institute  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the 
demonstrations  by  Ross  Crane,  the  head  of  its  extension  de- 
partment, the  man  who  "  paints  pictures  with  furniture." 
Neither  exhibits  nor  lectures  would  be  the  right  word,  for 
apparently  Mr.  Crane's  method  consists  in  doing  things  with 
his  audience  rather  than  talking  at  it  or  merely  setting  ex- 
amples before  it.  He  goes  around  from  city  to  city  with  a 
ton  of  equipment,  consisting  of  a  score  of  paintings,  collap- 
sible three-wall  room,  movable  windows,  doorways  and  fire 
place,  draperies  and  hangings.  Then  in  the  town  visited  he 
borrows  furniture,  rugs,  lamps  and  the  smaller  furnishings 
and  for  five  days,  with  two  sessions  a  day,  holds  a  practical 
demonstration  on  home  furnishing,  with  occasional  excursions 
into  such  subjects  as  house  planning,  planning  the  home 
grounds  and  improving  the  city  as  a  whole.  He  will  produce 
a  hideous  ornamental  vase,  perhaps  one  that  has  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  window  of  a  local  dealer,  and  place  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  an  otherwise  perfectly  harmonious  room,  leaving  it 
to  his  audience  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  it ;  or  again  he 
will  use  furniture,  each  piece  excellent  of  its  kind  but  belong- 
ing together  about  as  well  as  an  assortment  of  cactus  and 
Scotch  heather  in  a  small  garden  bed,  leading  his  audience 
to  discover  for  itself  why  the  room  does  not  look  comfortable. 
The  emphasis  always  lies  on  the  use  of  simple  and  inexpensive 
rather  than  ostentatious  pieces  and  materials.  A  lecture  de- 
voted to  the  overcrowded  room  still  further  brings  home  the 
need   for  simplification   to   attain   both  beauty  and   comfort. 
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Mr.  Crane's  popularity  has  been  such  that  he  with  his  as- 
sistants has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  his  serv- 
ices, and  another  team  has  lately  been  sent  out.  The  Better 
Homes  Institute  was  inaugurated  a  little  over  three  years  ago. 
Since  then,  about  seventy-five  cities  and  towns  have  been  vis- 
ited, extending  from  Texas  to  Detroit  and  from  Winnipeg  to 
Little  Rock.  Several  towns  have  been  visited  twice.  In  some 
cases  state  fairs  arranged  for  the  institute  to  be  held  as  an 
additional  attraction  and  various  national  and  local  organiza- 
tions are  always  trying  to  secure  it  in  furtherance  of  their 
own  educational  aims.  As  a  rule,  the  institute  is  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  citizens'  association,  a  commercial  club,  an 
J*  own  your  home  "  organization  or  a  newspaper.  Sometimes 
admission  is  charged,  but  not  always.  Some  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic students  of  better  home  furnishing  have  been  school 
children  of  the  higher  grades.  While  primarily  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  individual  home,  the  institute 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  on  town  im- 
provement —  even  if  it  did  not  expressly  include  a  lecture 
on  "  how  to  make  your  town  the  best  town  in  the  state." 
Lately  a  dress  demonstrator,  Evelyn  Hansen,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  to  make  opinion  for  simple,  good  taste  in  women's 
clothes. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which,  of  course,  makes  no 
lancial  profit  from  this  department,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  being  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  to  devote  its  artistic 
and  organizing  resources  to  so  democratic  an  excursion  into 
the  lives  of  humble  citizens  and  to  help  them  in  this  simple 
way  to  get  more  pleasure  from  their  home  surroundings. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  art  gallery  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  which  is  typical  of  many  others  seen: 

Mr.  Crane  found  our  city  comparatively  asleep  in  art.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  art  lovers,  we  had  no  special  interest  in 
it.  And  while  the  gallery  has  made  some  impression  and  our 
attendance  is  above  that  of  the  average  small  museum,  our 
people  were  dreaming  of  art  as  something  in  the  skies,  to  be 
looked  at  from  a  distance.  We  feel  Mr.  Crane  at  least  has 
brought  art  to  earth  and  to  our  people,  giving  them  an  idea  of 
how  to  build,  decorate  and  beautify  a  house,  garden,  etc.,  and 
establishing  the  place  of  art  in  the  building  of  a  city. 

Community  Service 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  of  Chicago  has  calculated 
that  the  population  of  that  city,  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  over,  disposes  of  over  nineteen  million  leisure  hours  every 
day.  Within  less  than  a  year  of  existence,  it  has  been  able 
to  point  out  at  least  the  vast  possibilities  of  diverting  much  of 
this  time  from  socially  wasteful  to  desirable  uses  by  the  de- 
velopment of  existing  social  provision  and  the  organization  of 
ore.  A  pamphlet  by  James  E.  Rogers,  of  the  national  Corn- 
unity  Service,  Inc.,  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  that  a 
ity  of  125,000  population,  under  present  normal  conditions, 
as  each  day  a  million  free  hours  of  leisure  to  dispose  of, 
quiries  to  what  extent  these  hours  represent  community  as- 
ts  and  to  what  extent  community  liabilities.  He  has  no 
fficulty  in  proving  that  the  waste  of  time  is  among  the  most 
rodigious  wastes  even  in  this  country  of  prodigality.  It  is 
:isure  that  "  makes  or  breaks  "  the  individual.  The  closing 
of  the  saloon,  where  much  of  that  waste  took  place,  has  not 
been  followed  by  a  wiser  economy  of  free  time.  Delinquency 
and  immorality  still  come  from  the  leisure  time  period.  Lone- 
liness and  not  overwork  still  is  the  main  source  of  misused 
energies. 

Mr.  Rogers  tells  how  Community  Service,  under  many 
different  circumstances,  is  endeavoring  to  tie  up  unused  re- 
sources with  the  leisure  time  of  the  people.  And  the  curious 
thread  that  goes  through  the  various  examples  given  is  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  men,  women,  youths  and  girls  helped  to 
use  their  spare  time  to  better  advantage  find  the  satisfaction 
of  their  desire  for  self-expression  and  happiness  in  some  form 
of  service.  Here  we  read  of  a  group  of  industrial  workers 
leveling  a  baseball  field,  there  of  men  constructing  a  com 


KINDLY  SILENCE  WHEN  THEY  BAWL 

/N  preparation  for  a  new  anti-noise  campaign,  health  commis- 
sioner Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  New  York,  has  made  a  survey  of 
street  noises  showing  the  need  for  new  zoning  regulations  exclud- 
ing certain  industries  from  residential  neighborhoods,  for  a  stronger 
enforcement  of  existing  ordinances  and  for  a  vigorous  public 
education  in  general.  He  mentions  the  all-night  rattling  of  dishes  in 
restaurants  as  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  complaint  in  certain 
neighborhoods,  while  quite  unnecessary  bawling  by  street  vendors 
and  the  racket  of  automobiles  in  bad  repair  come  a  close  second  and 
third.  The  above  drawing,  entitled  A  Manhattan  Midsummer 
Night's  Scream,  from  the  New  York  Times,  illustrates  another 
prolific  cause  of  restless  nights.  So  far  no  practical  proposal  seems 
to  have  been  evolved  to  protect  the  citizen  against  neighborly 
ebullitions  of  jazz. 

munity  club.  In  a  certain  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  people  converted  some  old  stores  and  houses 
into  a  social  center.  In  Oakland,  and  elsewhere,  they  give  of 
their  money  and  labor  to  build  soldiers'  clubs.  In  Memphis, 
when  there  was  no  money  in  the  local  budget  for  a  com- 
munity information  house,  local  labor  made  such  a  house  pos- 
sible. Forms  of  organization  may  have  changed  since  the 
war-time  days  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  spirit  has  largely  re- 
mained. The  old  idea  of  leisure  time  organization  as  some- 
thing provided  by  one  set  of  people  for  another  is  rapidly  giv- 
ing way  to  a  new  conception  of  the  project,  as  expressed  in  the 
Philadelphia  slogan :     "  Everybody  Neighbors." 

Our  Election  Tip 

THE  Printer's  Devil  says:  "With  Cox  wanting  to  carry 
on  an  international  trade  in  white  slaves,  with  Debs  want- 
ing to  bring  Lenin  to  rule  the  White  House,  with  Christen- 
sen  wanting  Typographical  No.  6  to  merge  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Corntassles  of  New  Mexico ;  with  Harding  —  good- 
ness knows  what  he  wants — I  am  going  to  cross  out  the  names 
of  the  whole  lot  of  them  and  say  '  yes  '  on  that  better  roads 
bond  proposition." 
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FAMILY  WELFARE  :  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.BENJAMIN 


The  Challenge  to  Social  Workers 


THERE  comes  a  time,  we  are  told,  in  the  life  of  every 
thinking  man,  when  for  his  own  satisfaction,  an  inven- 
tory of  the  reasons  for  his  existence  becomes  imperative. 
Is  not,  for  social  workers,  such  a  time  at  hand?  Are  we  not 
confronted  with  a  situation  which  demands  exactly  that  frank 
inventory  and  a  consciously  re-directed  program?  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves — four  essentially  practical  circumstances 
are  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  fundamental  issues. 

Every  social  organization  is  today  having  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  experienced  and  trained  workers  which  it  needs,  and 
new  recruits  as  well.  This  is  true  not  only  of  women,  whose 
preponderance  in  social  work  has  feminized  the  social  worker 
pronoun,  but  it  is  more  true  than  ever  before  of  men.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  our  leaders  stated  that  the  recruiting  of  three 
good  men  to  social  work  would  be  worth  $10,000.  It  would 
not  seem  an  overly  high  estimate.  The  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  with  an  unusually  large  endowment,  grad- 
uated during  the  eight  years  1912-1919,  according  to  its  an- 
nual reports,  exactly  seventeen  men — not  all  of  whom  are 
now  in  social  work.  Social  work  is  not  making  an  adequate 
appeal  to  the  new  groups  of  men  in  particular,  who  are  leav- 
ing our  colleges  each  year.  And  while  that  is  less  true  of 
college  women,  yet  with  the  competition  that  is  coming  from 
the  broadening  of  women's  commercial  and  professional  op- 
portunities, we  may  expect  and  actually  are  experiencing  a 
shortage  here. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Todd,  of  Minneapolis,  made  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution when  he  recently  showed  how  social  agencies  in  seven- 
teen large  cities  had  a  turnoverof  144  percent,  in  twelve  smaller 
cities  an  average  of  98  per  cent.  Even  for  semi-skilled  workers 
in  industry  this  is  bad  enough.  A  recent  study  of  plants  in  New 
York  city  employing  mainly  that  class  of  labor,  made  by  the 
industrial  bureau  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  showed  the 
average  rate  of  replacement  to  be  125  per  cent,  and  the  cap- 
tion heading  the  report  states  this  fact  as  an  indication  of 
unrest.  If  125  per  cent  indicates  unrest  and  unnecessary  cost 
in  industry,  with  its  business  fluctuation,  seasonal  trades, 
casual  employment,  what  shall  we  say  of  social  organizations, 
with  comparatively  permanent,  skilled,  salaried  and  executive 
people? 

And  actually  what  is  the  attitude  of  social  workers  them- 
selves toward  the  present  situation?  The  other  day  a  woman 
who  for  ten  years  has  been  identified  with  the  social  worker 
group  in  New  York  city  said :  "  I  don't  consider  myself  a 
social  worker  any  more.  I'm  simply  doing  a  job.  The  name 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  me,  nor  do  I  think  it  does  to  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  people  who  are  willing  to  have  it  applied 
to  them."  A  social  worker  from  Boston  not  more  than  a 
month  ago  remarked:  "Where  are  we  going?  I  don't  know. 
It  seems  as  if  we  needed  vision  and  courage  and  hadn't  it; 
as  if  social  work  must  have  a  future — but  what?" 

Such  testimony  is  too  specific  and  personal  to  be  ignored. 
Particularly  among  the  younger  group,  there  is  an  uneasi- 
ness, a  questioning  of  accepted  premises,  an  uncertainty  of 
future  interest.  Above  all  there  is  a  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  social  worker's  function  as  a  definite  and  legiti- 
mate one.  The  census  classification  which  includes  social 
workers  in  the  semi-professional  group  along  with  hypnotists, 
spiritualists  and  fortune  tellers,  is  no  longer  a  laughing  matter. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  final  condition  which  is  forcing 
self  inventory.  Where  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  do  social 
workers  stand?  In  individual  instances  as  individuals,  very 
high  indeed.  As  a  class  or  a  profession,  candor  forces  us  to 
admit  quite  the  opposite;  now  sentimentalists,  now  reformers, 
now  philanthropists,  radicals  or  what  not — never  the  experts 
in  scientific  social  progress. 


This  then  is  the  situation  before  us  which  demands  a  col- 
lective inventory  of  a  most  thorough  and  searching  character, 
and  an  answer  from  social  workers  themselves. 

The  last  ten,  even  the  last  five  years  have  marked  an  al- 
most revolutionary  change  in  our  conception  of  the  social 
workers'  field.  The  youngest  of  us  can  remember  when  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  was  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction;  when  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  was  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. This  change  has  come  about  fundamentally,  because 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  arisen  the  vision 
of  a  science  of  society  to  which  sociologists,  psychologists, 
economists,  and  political  theorists  have  made  noteworthy 
scientific  and  philosophical  contributions.  The  social  sciences, 
in  embryo  though  they  are,  have  come  and  come  to  stay ;  addi- 
tions to  their  content  are  being  made  rapidly;  specialization 
is  going  apace. 

Inevitably  this  conception  has  its  reaction  on  practical  social 
work.  If  there  are  fundamental  social  laws,  their  utilization 
and  modification  is  the  task  of  applied  science  and  art.  Social 
betterment  becomes  scientific,  constructive,  rather  than  emo- 
tional and  "  charitable." 

Practically,  however,  the  application  of  the  scientific  spirit 
to  social  work  has  been  subject  to  several  limitations.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  social  work  consisted  mainly  of  relief 
work,  protective  and  institutional  work,  and  what  went  under 
the  heading  of  social  reform,  including  any  program  for  the 
social  millennium.  And  to  these  groups  the  term  social 
worker  has  pretty  largely  stuck.  Whole  groups  that  are 
directly  concerned  with  applying  and  developing  the  social 
agencies  do  not  consider  themselves  social  workers  at  all. 
Take  for  example  those  in  the  field  of  government,  the  ex- 
perts in  research  and  administration,  the  very  considerable 
number  of  specialists  in  social  and  economic  research  itself, 
the  increasing  coterie  of  industrial  experts  and  managers  who 
are  concerned  primarily  with  human  relationships  in  indus- 
try. Social  work  is  yet  to  have  an  adequate  definition.  It 
seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  activity  which  such  groups 
represent,  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  better  adjustment 
of  the  individual  to  his  environment,  but  that  in  so  far  as 
they  are  scientific  in  their  approach,  their  sciences  are  the 
social  sciences. 

The  explanation  for  this  failure  to  include  those  other 
groups  is  probably  three-fold.  First,  that  as  indicated,  those 
in  charity,  children's  health  and  propaganda  fields  were  the 
original  social  workers.  Second,  a  not  unnatural  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  newer  entrants  toward  the  older  atmo- 
sphere of  philanthropy  and  sentimentality  which  clung  to  the 
philosophy  of  these  groups.  Third,  the  total  lack  of  content 
to  the  term  social  worker  itself.  These  last  two  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  because  they  constitute  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  the  unrest  which  exists  among  those  who  do  call  them- 
selves social  workers.  For  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
many  social  organizations  have  not  recognized  the  implica- 
tion of  the  scientific  spirit. 

Of  greater  importance  however  is  the  lack  of  satisfaction 
with  the  term  social  worker.  In  it  is  implied  that  for  the 
person  entering  a  particular  field  of  social  activity,  there  have 
been  no  well  understood  requirements  of  training  and. equip- 
ment, no  standardized  methods  for  him  to  follow,  no  fund 
of  information  regarded  as  essential;  only  the  will  to  serve, 
and  too  often  at  an  inadequate  salary.  With  it  there  has 
been  a  haziness  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  social  work, 
and  a  perpetual  query  as  to  the  professional  status  of  the 
social  worker.  Neither  of  these  questions  has  yet  been  ade- 
quately answered.     Perhaps  they  cannot  yet  be.    But  the  fact, 
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ONE  of  the  vital  purposes  for 
which  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
claiming  a  larger  membership  and 
more  ample  support  in  its  1920  Roll 
Call — November  —  to  December  —  is 
the  continuation  an,d  expansion  of  sev- 
eral of  its  overseas  activities.  This 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who 
have  thought  that  the  A.  R.  C.  had 
practically  closed  down  in  Europe  and 
was  "no  longer  wanted"  by  the  peoples 
over  there.  Colonel  Olds,  director  of 
the  European  Commission,  seen  last 
week  in  New  York  where  he  is  for  a 
short  visit  of  consultation,  said  the 
organization  had  not  considered  that 
its  job  of  looking  after  the  refugees 
.from  the  devastated  areas  of  France 
and  Belgium  was  completed  until  these 
were  cared  for  by  their  home  com- 
munes. The  local  committees,  organ- 
ized in  nearly  four  thousand  villages 
and  communes,  still  are  working  with 
the  advice  of  regional  Red  Cross  dele- 
gates, though  entirely  responsible  for 
the  work  themselves,  and  do  not  feel 
that  the  A.  R.  C.  has  either  shirked 
its  responsibility  or  that  it  has  out- 
stayed its  welcome.  More  important 
than  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  supplies, 
amounting  to  about  250  million  francs' 
worth  of  material,  was  the  spirit  of 
service  and  cooperative  organization 
which,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  A.  R.  C,  had  become  a  per- 
manent benefit  to  France.  Other  re- 
lief agencies  doing  intensive  pieces  of 
social  work  and  doing  them  well,  had 
been   encouraged  to  stay  on.     But   for 
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wholesale  operations,  the  time  had 
gone  by.  American  standards  of  social 
work,  said  Colonel  Olds,  have  made  a 
profound  impression  throughout  France. 
Those  Americans  who  only  visit  Paris 
and  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  smaller  towns  can  have  no  idea, 
he  said,  how  in  these  last  two  years 
the  American  example  has  revolution- 
ized public  health,  child  welfare  and 
other  branches  of  social  care,  and  how 
generous  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
A.  R.  C. 


IT  is  fuurther  east,  however,  Col. 
Olds  believes,  that  continuation  and 
development  of  the  task  undertaken  by 
the  A.  R.  C.  is  a  responsibility  that 
the  American  people  cannot  shirk.  In 
Poland,  the  A.  R.  C.  has  been  and  still 
is  one  of  the  main  factors  making  for 
social  stability.  Here  the  continuation' 
of  war  has  made  it  impossible  so  far  to 
divert  energy  from  the  primary  work 
of  emergency  relief  of  refugees  and 
destitutes  to  more  enduring  forms  of 
service.  With  crops  partially  de- 
stroyed and  a  transportation  system 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  military 
purposes,  the  resources  of  the  Red 
Cross  must  during  the  coming  winter 
still  be  poured  into  first  aid  to  the 
suffering. 


YET  it  is  the  plight  of  the  children 
throughout      central      and      eastern 
Europe  that  furnishes  the  A.  R.  C.  with 
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the  first  call  for  continued  activity. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have 
never  known  real  home  life;  clothed 
in  rags,  under  size,  permanently  in- 
jured by  disease,  they  still  lead  the 
lives  of  refugees.  In  the  Carpathian 
mountains  some  five  thousand  children 
at  one  time  were  found  roaming  the 
wilds,  existing  like  savages,  dying  off 
at  an  appalling  rate.  These  are  not 
stories  of  yesterday,  but  conditions  as 
they  exist  today.  Possibly  as  many  as 
five  of  an  estimated  eleven  million 
war  orphans  (including  those  of 
European  Russia)  need  everything  that 
money  and  social  service  can  provide. 
Even  where  they  are  helped  by  their 
own  governments,  the  provision  made 
is  often  of  the  most  primitive  sort ;  these 
children  are  herded  in  barracks  which 
no  American  would  recognize  as 
orphan  institutions;  their  ailments  are 
insufficiently  attended  to;  they  are  not 
even  clean.  The  feeding  of  school 
children,  effective  as  it  is  in  keeping 
millions  of  children  alive,  is  merely  the 
beginning  of  the  care  that  is  necessary. 
Help  for  them  must  come  from  the 
outside,  since  the  countries  where  the 
evil  is  greatest  are  still  almost  com- 
pletely  disorganized. 

AS  compared  with  the  program  of 
expenditures  of  $31,500,000  in 
foreign  relief  during  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July,  1920,  the  total  for 
relief  in  the  United  States  is  $14,900,000 
while  management,  the  additional  item 
in  the  budget,  amounts  to  $1,800,000. 


nevertheless,  remains  that  it  is  because  the  social  worker  is 
still  a  worker  and  not  a  technologist  or  a  social  engineer,  that 
men  and  women  are  hesitating  to  accept  it  as  their  life  work, 
and  that  those  who  have  so  accepted  it  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  status.  , 

One  further  point  should  be  noted — the  lack  of  correlation 
between  the  various  branches  of  science  that  should  contribute 
to  the  equipment  of  the  social  worker.  The  doctor  must 
study  his  anatomy,  his  physiology,  before  he  specializes  in  sur- 
gery; the  engineer  his  physics  and  chemistry  before  he  under- 


takes his  definite  vocational  training.  These  fundamental 
and  abstract  sciences  are  rigidly  prescribed  as  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional course.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  social  work — in 
fact  there  has  yet  to  be  a  synthetic  conception  which  will 
properly  relate  the  more  fundamental  sciences  of  sociology, 
economics  and  politics  to  the  applied  sciences  and  courses  in 
technique  and  practice. 

But  this  is  of  the  future.  Practical  social  workers  are  rais- 
ing these  two  questions.  Is  there  any  indication  that  social 
progress  can  be  scientifically  directed?     And  is  there,  in  the 
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various  fields  of  social  endeavor,  a  profession  in  the  making? 
On  the  answer  to  these  questions  depends  the  future  of  social 
work  and  the  social  worker.  The  optimist  in  answering 
them  may  quite  justifiably  cite  the  following  points: 

Those  engaged  in  social  activity  have  on  the  whole  certain 
characteristics  in  common.  First,  an  interest  in  what  Ward 
calls  "the  socialization  of  achievement"  or  social  improvement, 
and  the  facts  concerned  with  it,  rather  than  in  commerce  and 
economic  gain.  Second,  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  and 
significance  of  human  relationship.  Third,  intellectual  honesty 
—a  desire  to  see  and  know  the  truth,  a  quality  which  in  itself 
is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  requisite  to  social  progress. 

There  exists  already  a  common  body  of  general  social  knowl- 
edge which  is  necessary  to  almost  any  field  of  social  work. 
Without  the  facts  about  government,  immigration,  labor  prob- 
lems, poverty,  social  hygiene,  family  life,  population,  even  the 
most  specialized  worker  would  be  poorly  equipped.  .,-,'. 

We  have  seen  increasing  specialization  within  the  social  held 
come  as  a  direct  result  of  this  increased  accumulation  of  social 
information.  Social  psychiatry,  hospital  social  service,  voca- 
tional guidance,  industrial  counseling,  to  cite  but  a  few,  are  the 
results  of  an  increased  stock  of  information  about  the  social  prob- 
lems with  which  they  are  concerned.  In  exactly  the  same  way 
have  discoveries  in  the  material  sciences  created  new  and  spec- 
ialized vocations.  ,      • 

In  some  of  the  more  clearly  defined  special  fields,  fairly  stand- 
ardized technique  and  method  have  developed.  Family  social 
work  is  of  course  the  outstanding  example.  Other  groups  have 
made  a  beginning  and  wherever  similar  work  is  being  under- 
taken, method  and  procedure  constitute  a  common  problem  in 
which  those  engaged  are  commonly  interested. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  scientific  research  is  being 
undertaken  in  almost  every  field  of  social  interest.  Most  of  this, 
it  is  true,  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  social  facts  which 
may  in  turn  aid  in  the  formulaton  of  social  laws.  But  an  in- 
creasingly large  amount  is  aimed  at  the  determination  of  method 
and  procedure  which  will  make  our  knowledge  practically 
effective. 

There  is  finally,  to  be  recognized  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
those  engaged  in  social  activity,  whether  or  not  they  may  call 
themselves  social  workers.  Their  larger  interests  are  in  common, 
their  purpose  is  the  same,  they  talk  the  same  language,  read  the 
same  periodicals.  They  have,  in  short,  the  beginnings  of  a  class 
spirit. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  in  which  the  social  worker  may 
take  comfort.  Yet  the  essential  question  still  awaits  final 
answer.  Is  there  in  the  present  status  of  social  work  any 
indication  of  the  development  of  scientific  control  of  social 
progress?  Is  there,  in  the  various  phases  of  social  endeavor, 
a  profession  in  the  making  that  gives  any  assurance  that  this 
is  a  practical  possibility?  J.  B.  B. 

New  Tools 

AN  illuminating  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  community 
service  section  of  the  Smith  College  Training  School  for 
Social  Work — an  analysis  which  should  prove  stimulating  and 
helpful  to  those  interested  in  equipping  teachers  and  social 
workers  with  sharper  tools  —  has  been  made  by  Anna  F. 
Davies,  lecturer  in  the  school. 

Experience  with  a  varied  group  of  students  showed  that 
it  is  "  more  background,  more  horizon,  more  skill  and  self- 
confidence  in  applying  theory  to  family,  daily,  concrete  situa- 
tions "  that  the  worker  needs.  The  group  at  the  school  was 
a  diversified  one.  It  included  a  head  resident  in  a  settlement 
house,  promoted  from  manager  of  the  kindergarten  to  head  of 
the  house,  and  doubtful  of  her  power  to  lead  its  development, 
an  assistant  to  the  head  of  a  girls'  home  under  missionary 
auspices  in  Tokyo,  a  country  welfare  agent  beginning  rural 
organization  in  the  far  south  and  a  teacher  in  a  large  school 
for  physical  training,  anxious  to  make  her  pupils  of  value 
in  their  later  community  relations.  A  year's  experience  with 
such  a  group  brought  out  the  following  facts: 

There  are  in  the  general  community  many  persons,  professional 

and  non-professional,  who  are  looking  for  new  tools  and  better 

skill  in  their  work,  for  which  they  are  paid,  and  in  their   life, 

which  they  wish  to  live  in  social  usefulness  and  responsibility 

as  developed  citizens. 
The  Smith  College  Training  School  has  begun  an  experiment 

in   adapting  academic  forms  to  social   need   as   it  defines  itself 

in  actual  life  among  social  workers. 


The  more  individually  each  community  service  applicant  can 
be  treated,  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  her  later  work  in  her 
own  community  and  her  own  special  field. 

Of   the  individual  attention  given  to  each  student,    Miss 
Davies  says: 

Care  is  taken  that  every  student  shall  receive  a  fair  amount 
of  enlightenment  on  subjects  of  importance  in  all  social  work: 
the  field  of  social  work,  the  theory  of  social  case  work,  social 
psychology,  and  government  as  a  factor  in  social  work.  Beyond 
this  effort  has  been  made  to  shape  instruction,  reading  and  con- 
ference to  the  needs  of  which  each  student  has  become  conscious 
through  past  experience;  to  allow  her  to  attack  her  own  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  and  skill  very  directly.  There  is  much 
common  ground,  it  is  true,  but  also  wide  divergence.  Some 
have  no  economics,  some  no  psychology,  some  no  knowledge  of 
industrial  matters,  some  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  analysis 
and  organization  in  community  life. 

The  school  is  considering  a  modified  plan  for  established 
community   workers. 

This  plan  would  not  require  a  worker  to  sacrifice  a  professional 
connection  satisfactory  to  her  in  order  to  strengthen  her  hold 
on  professional  fitness,  nor  would  it  demand  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  her  work  undesirable  to  her  agency  or  organization. 
As  proposed  it  would  allow  a  suitable  applicant  to  use  two  or 
three  summer  vacations  at  the  training  school,  spending  the  in- 
tervening winter  seasons  in  her  regular  salaried  work.  She 
would  be  under  observation  and  comment  during  the  winter, 
would  render  reports,  receive  criticism  and  follow  up  assigned 
reading.  For  two  years  she  would  have  a  connection  with  the 
school  and  through  it  with  the  leading  minds  in  her  chosen 
field.  This  would  mean  a  constant  stimulus  to  growth  in  both 
knowledge   and  power. 

The  rapidly  developing  sense  of  social  possibilities  latent  in 
present  communal  machinery,  which  can  be  evoked  if  the  per- 
sonal factors  can  be  raised  to  greater  effectiveness,  urges  us 
to  accommodate  our  courses  to  the  uses  of  community  servants 
already  in  harness.  What  we  desire  to  accomplish  through  this 
plan  is  to  fortify  concrete  experience  by  the  freshening  influence 
of  books,  lectures  and  stimulating  personalities  without  requir- 
ing professional  demotion  to  the  level  of  the  neophyte. 

Coordination  in  St.  Louis 


I^HE  executive  committee  of  the  Central  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  of  St.  Louis  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  outline  a  new  plan  for  the  council.  According  to 
Florence  Van  Sickler,  a  member  of  that  committee,  a  convic- 
tion has  been  growing  that  if  the  council  is  to  function  prop- 
erly "  it  should  formulate  a  constructive  program,  raise  a  bud- 
get large  enough  to  carry  out  the  program,  and  secure  sep- 
arate headquarters  from  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  charge  of  a  secretary  on  full  time.  Heretofore  the  council 
obtained  its  funds  from  the  $10  dues  of  the  members.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  the  scope  of  its  work  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude not  only  work  among  the  charitable  agencies,  but  also 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  community." 
The  committee  reported  in  part : 

The  council  can  work  effectively  along  legislative  lines,  both 
city  and  state.  A  centralized  purchasing  bureau  should  be  estab- 
lished which  would  result  in  economy  and  a  saving  to  institu- 
tions in  the  purchasing  of  supplies.  The  Confidential  Exchange 
should  be  maintained  at  the  Central  Council  headquarters.  All 
matters  pertaining  to  public  health  should  receive  the  closest 
attention,  including  the  milk  supply,  proper  housing  facilities, 
survey  of  the  Health  Department,  proper  care  of  inmates  in 
municipal  institutions,  cheap  lodging  houses,  the  mid-wife  situ- 
ation, problem  of  subnormality,  and  many  others.  The  develop- 
ing of  closer  cooperative  relations  between  agencies  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  One  of  the  big  objects  of  the  council  should 
be  to  bring  charitable  institutions  to  a  better  understanding  of 
what  other  institutions  are  doing.  Standards  and  records  should 
receive  much  more  thorough  attention  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
The  secretary  of  the  council  should  become  a  sort  of  a  friendly 
visitor  to  counsel  the  backward  institutions  and  attempt  to  estab- 
lish uniform  standards  and  records  in  institutions  rendering  the 
same  type  of  service.  The  difficulty  with  a  great  many  charitable 
institutions  is  that  they  do  not  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of 
publicity.  ...  It  would  be  possible  after  a  better  and  more 
sympathetic  understanding  has  been  established  among  agencies, 
to  hold  an  annual  city  conference  for  social  welfare  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  the  State  Conference  and  National  Conference 
of  Social  Welfare. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Personnel  Administration 

By  Ordway  Tead  and  Henry  C.  Metcalf. 

McGraw-Hill   Book   Co.     538   pp.     Price, 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.30. 

Messrs.  Tead  and  Metcalf  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  prepared  the  first  com- 
prehensive book  dealing  with  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  personnel  administration. 
The  subject  has  been  discussed  partially  and 
from  many  angles  by  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  during  the  last  few  years,  but  no 
one  has  undertaken  anything  so  ambitious 
as  this  solid  volume  produced  by  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 

Personnel  management  received  a  great 
impetus  during  the  war  when  labor  was 
relatively  scarce  and  employers  found  it  de- 
sirable to  attempt  to  retain  those  already  at 
work.  But  in  its  essentials  personnel  man- 
agement is  as  old  as  the  factory  system.  The 
first  textile  mills  at  Lowell  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  last  century  had  a  system  of 
personnel  management'  which,  considering 
the  times,  was  quite  as  enlightened  as  any 
of  the  boasted  devices  of  the  last  half  hour. 
The  elements  of  personnel  management 
which  are  now  accepted  by  progressive  cor- 
porations as  one  of  the  primary  functions  of 
management  were  contributed  jointly  by  so- 
cial workers  and  engineers.  The  emphasis 
on  the  individual  is  certainly  due  to  social 
work,  while  the  realization  that  intelligent 
and  just  methods  of  dealing  with  men  and 
women  at  work  lay  the  basis  of  the  most 
profitable  production  is  to  be  attributed  to 
engineers  and  managers. 

The  authors  make  no  claims  to  great 
originality.  From  one  point  of  view  that  is 
an  asset.  Their  book  is  a  manual,  a  state- 
ment of  principles  as  well  as  practice. 
Clearly  the  value  of  such  a  book  depends  on 
the  soundness  of  judgment  with  which  the 
authors  have  been  able  to  sift  out  the  valid 
principles  and  the  useful  practice.  It  is  of 
more  worth  to  a  manager  to  know  what  has 
been  tried  out  and  proved  successful — or 
futile — than  it  is  to  be  offered  an  original 
list  of  experiments  in  personnel  administra- 
tion. The  writing  of  Messrs.  Tead  and  Met- 
calf is  therefore  based  largely  on  the  litera- 
ture and  the  experience  which  many  have 
contributed.  Among  those  whose  names  ap- 
pear prominently  in  the  bibliographies  are 
William  M.  Leiserson,  Dudley  Kennedy,  R. 
B.  Wolf,  L.  K.  Frankel,  W.  D.  Scott,  Sidney 
Webb — to  mention  only  a  very  few  of  those 
who  have  lately  reported  practical  experi- 
ence. The  authors  naturally  also  bring  their 
work  into  line  with  the  conclusions  of  psy- 
chologists and  physiologists  who  have  so 
much  now  to  tell  industry. 

The  book  ranges  necessarily  over  a  wide 
field  —  employment  methods,  health  and 
safety,  hours  of  work,  education,  research, 
rewards,  and  joint  relations  are  some  of  the 
major  subjects  treated.  Adequate  scholar- 
ship and  a  fine  instinct  for  democracy  char- 
acterize the  writing.  The  book  ought  to 
fulfill  the  aspiration  of  the  writers,  which  is 
to  render  service  to  the  men  and  women  in 
this  new  profession  and  to  the  larger  group 
who  are  eager  to  see  right  relations  devel- 
oped in  industry.       William  L.  Chenery. 


A  Model  Housing  Law 
New,  revised  edition.     Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation.   430  pp.    Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $4.25. 
This    second    edition,    1920,    revised    from 


the  first  edition  of  1914,  presents  not  only  the 
experience  of  the  author  as  secretary  of  the 
National  Housing  Association  in  drafting 
housing  laws  for  various  cities  throughout  the 
country,  but  his  experience  also  in  his  serv- 
ice to  the  federal  government  in  connection 
with  industrial  housing  developments  under 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

The  significant  change  in  the  approach  to 
the  housing  question  after  the  lapse  of  the 
six  years  between  the  two  editions  is  indicated 
not  so  much  in  the  very  convenient  tabulation 
of  the  changes,  more  or  less  technical,  in  the 
model  housing  law  proposed  by  the  author  in 
1914,  as  in  the  entire  omission  of  the  chapter 
entitled  A  Model  Tenement  House  in  the 
earlier  edition.  Housing  legislation,  not 
merely  tenement  house  reform,  is  what  is 
needed — building  codes,  sanitary  codes,  ap- 
plicable to  the  single  family  houses  in  which 
most  American   families   live. 

A  further  indication  of  the  advance  which 
six  years  and  a  war  have  brought  about  is 
found  in  the  two  wholly  new  chapters,  The 
Standards  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Zoning. 

The  government  built  houses  for  the  work- 
ers in  shipyards  and  war  industries  to  speed 
up  the  war,  recognizing  that  without  houses 
and  the  right  kind  of  houses  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  hold  the  right  kind  of  workers.  Private 
corporations  are  reaching  the  same  conclusion 
and,  if  it  is  possible  to  carry  over  .into  peace- 
time building  the  standards  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing  and  Transportation,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  then  the  government-built 
cities,  extravagant  thoueh  they  seem  to  the 
commercial  builder,  will  show  a  profit  in 
health  and  contentment  for  a  generation  to 
come. 

As  for  zoning,  it  has  risen,  or  fallen,  from 
a  means  toward  city  beautification  to  the 
position  of  chief  stabilizer  of  real  estate 
values.  Its  present  most  insistent  advocate 
is  the  real  estate  mortgage  broker,  who  would 
like  to  lift  his  securities  out  of  the  level  of 
speculative  oil  stock  into  the  realm  of  com- 
parative safety-of-principle  enjoyed  by  pre- 
ferred industrials. 

A  long  way,  all  this,  from  the  half  head, 
half  heart  crusade  against  the  slum,  with 
which  housing  reform  began.  A  long  way 
toward.  Charlotte  Rumbold. 


Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health 

By  H.  Hyslop  Thomson,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H. 

Longmans,    Green    &   Co.      104   pp.      Price 

$1.75  net;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.90. 

Starting   with    the    thesis   that   tuberculosis 

may  be  defined  as  "  the  morbid  expression  of 

conditions     of     life      incompatible     with     a 

high    standard    of    physical    health    and    as 

one  method  by  which  nature  protests  against 

an  unnatural  system  of  living,"  Dr.  Thomson 

endeavors   to    show   how   tuberculosis    is    not 

only  the  leading  public  health  problem,  but 

as  such  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  almost 

every  other  phase  of  health  work. 

In  a  hundred  pages  Dr.  Thomson  has 
crowded  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  to 
American  workers  there  is  relatively  little  of 
new  interest,  except  some  data  with  regard 
to  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  as  a  result  of 
improper  diet,  over-crowding  and  other  fac- 
tors during  the  war.  As  one  might  expect 
and  in  line  with  the  predominating  opinion 
in  England  today,  Dr.  Thomson  lays  much 
more  stress  on  bad  housing  as  a  factor  in  the 


increase   of   tuberculosis   than   our   American 
authorities  do. 

In  discussing  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
he  points  out  the  need  for  immediate  action  in 
five  directions  :  (1)  Amplification  of  the 
present  system  of  notification.  (2)  The  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  includ- 
ing fats  and  sugar  at  reasonable  prices.  (3) 
The  abolition  of  insanitary  areas  and  houses 
and  the  raising  of  the  hygienic  standard  of 
the  home.  (4)  The  segregation  in  suitable 
institutions  of  acute  and  advanced  cases  of 
moval  when  necessary.  (5)  The  provision  of 
a  milk  supply  free  from  tubercle  bacilli. 

By  these  methods  Dr.  Thomson  aims  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  those  conditions  of 
the  disease  with  compulsory  powers  of  re- 
strict the  output  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  actual  infection. 
Philip  P.  Jacobs. 
*    *    » 

Coal  Mining  and  the  Coal  Miner 

By  H.  F.  Bulman.     Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

London.    338  pp.  Illustrated.    Price  15  sh.; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.75. 

This  book  was  written  by  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  a  colliery  manager  and  deals 
only  with  things  English.  It  is  interesting 
in  a  way  which  the  author  probably  did  not 
intend  it  to  be  interesting.  For  it  seems  to 
show  up  the  interior  of  the  head  of  a  col- 
liery manager,  giving  almost  a  quantitative 
as  well  as  a  qualitative  value  to  the  mining 
knowledge  which  exists  in  the  colliery  man- 
ager's mind.  For  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  why  of  industrial  troubles,  this  book 
can  serve  as  a  means  of  showing  the  gaps 
in  the  thinking  of  colliery  managers  and  how 
they  do  not  comprehend  the  incoherency  of 
the  men  who  work. 

The  paper  cover  placed  around  the  bound 
volume  by  the  publishers  has  the  statement 
printed  on  it  that  "this  book  deals  with 
those  aspects  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
which  are  attracting  so  much  public  atten- 
tion— the  labor  employed  at  collieries,  the 
wages  paid,  disputes  and  methods  of  settling 
them,  the  profits  of  colliery  owners,  the  re- 
lations between  the  miners  and  employers. 
Amongst  other  matters  health,  housing  and 
rescue  work  are  dealt  with." 

The  statement  is  misleading.  For,  turn- 
ing to  the  contents,  we  find  that  60  pages 
out  of  320 — less  than  a  fifth — are  devoted  to 
labor  problems  and  that  "other  matters" 
hold  the  majority  of  the  attention.  Some  of 
the  other  matters  are  electricity,  machinery 
at  collieries,  coal,  its  composition  and  class- 
ification, etc.  All  of  them  are  subjects  too 
big  to  be  dealt  with  sketchily  in  a  chapter. 

While  the  author  devotes  most  of  his  at- 
tention to  material  things  and  to  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  coal  mining,  when  he  does 
touch  upon  the  labor  problems,  he  is  not 
likely  to  provoke  a  response  from  those  who 
are  hoping  for  better  days  than  the  past  has 
ever  produced.  A  few  quotations  will  show 
how  the  author  would  turn  the  clock  back. 

"  In  comparison  with  some  other  indus- 
tries, coal  miners  also  have  an  advantage 
in  being  able  to  get  good  employment  for 
their  sons  as  soon  as  they  reach  fourteen 
years  of  age." 

"  It  is  the  wage  of  the  family  rather  than 
of  the  individual  that  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community." 

(Another  which  reads  from  the  context  as 
a  complaint:)  "It  is  the  general  standard 
of  living  that  has  risen.  People  want  more 
than  they  did." 

"  Of  all  hand-workers,  the  coal  miners  are 
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the  most  exorbitant  and  unceasing  in  their 
demands." 

"At  almost  every  colliery  there  is  a  trade 
union  official  chosen  and  paid  by  the  men 
to  look  after  their  interests.  Sometimes,  un- 
fortunately, he  degenerates  into  a  paid  agita- 
tor whose  chief  occupation  and  interest  it 
is  to  provide  a  constant  stream  of  demands 
and  disputes.  If  there  were  no  disputes,  his 
occupation  would  be  gone." 

"  Our  coal-mining  industry  has  suffered 
from  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  poli- 
ticians and  labor  representatives,  and  too 
little  to  the  men  who  have  the  responsible 
daily  control  of  coal  mines." 

Notice  these  remarks  and  then  notice  that 
business  and  machinery  hold  four-fifths  of 
the  attention,  while  the  struggles  of  men  get 
along  with  a  fifth.  Hugh  Archibald. 

*    *    • 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work 

By  William  E.  Dodd.     Doubleday,  Page  & 

Co.  Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 

Friendly  objectivity  is  the  mood  of  this  ex- 
traordinarily interesting  account  of  the  public 
life  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Almost  alone  among 
those  who  have  written  books  which  con- 
cerned the  peace  of  Versailles,  the  author  re- 
fuses to  hold  the  President  personally  culp- 
able for  all  of  the  defects  of  the  peace  treaty 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  no  effort  to  ex- 
cuse the  unpractical  bitterness  of  the  docu- 
ment itself.  The  reason  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Professor  Dodd  was 
enabled  to  approach  the  subject  from  the 
vantage  point  of  historical  research  rather 
than  from  that  of  current  comment  or  even 
of  economic  inquiry.  A  profound  un- 
derstanding of  human  history  makes  possible 
a  perspective  which  seems  not  otherwise  at- 
tainable. Although  he  is  himself  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  his 
historian's  discipline  saved  the  author  from 
myopic  partisanship.  He  has  written  a  dis- 
criminating, book. 

His  conclusion  is  not  that  the  treaty  is 
good  or  that  the  spirit  of  the  fourteen  points 
was  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Ver- 
sailles. His  argument  is  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  treaty  is  as  close  to  the  armistice 
conditions  as  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  made  possible.  He  pictures  the 
duel  between  Clemenceau  and  Wilson,  Clem- 
enceau  being  the  spokesman  of  the  old  order 
and  having  the  assistance  therefore  of  every 
conservative  force  in  Christendom.  The  re- 
sult was  a  compromise  justified  apparently  in 
the  author's  judgment  only  by  the  potentiali- 
ties for  good  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Although  it  was  the  culminating  event,  the 
peace  treaty  has  not  been  the  whole  of  the 
Wilson  administrations.  Of  the  great  work 
which  preceded  our  entrance  into  the  war 
and  of  the  Presidents  management  of  the  war 
itself  Professor  Dodd  has  written  a  spirited 
narrative.  To  him  Wilson  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  plain  country  folk — in  this  inter- 
pretation the  author  and  the  acute  Irish 
observer,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  seem  to  be  in 
agreement — and  as  such  he  has  some  of  the 
virtues  and  some  of  the  defects  of  his  con- 
stituency. For  if  the  plain  country  folk  are 
unwilling  to  sanction  an  imperialistic  policy 
toward  Mexico,  they  are  too  ready  to  approve 
"Lusk"  bills  at  a  season  such  as  this.  Dodd 
recognizes  that  reality,  and  yet  his  comparison 
of  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and  of  the 
free  press  by  Abraham  Lincoln  serves  at  least 
as  a  reminder  that  the  conduct  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  not  without  precedent, 
and  that  history  has  a  tendency  to  gloss  over 
the  wrongs  of  minorities  when  larger  justice 
is  being  accomplished. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Professor  Dodd's  book 
should  have  come  out  at  such  a  time.  A  year 
earlier  it  would  perhaps  have  had  greater 
vogue,   but   at   no   time   could   it   have   been 


more  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  A  wise 
and  informed  and  charming  historical  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  of  the  work  of  the 
President  should  indeed  be  a  stimulant  to- 
ward the  juster  resolution  of  public  opinion 
in  this  season  when  the  right  conduct  of 
America  is  of  such  transcendent  importance 
to  the  world.  William  L.  Chenery. 


Selected  Articles  on  the  Employment  of 
Women 

Second  Edition,  compiled  by  Julia  E.  John- 
son.    Debaters'  Handbook  Series.     H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.    214-  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.45. 
Factory  Work  for  Girls 
By    Margaret    Hodgen.      The    Woman's 
Press.     84  pp.    Paper  Bound.    Price  $.85; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.95. 
The   first  edition   of  The  Employment  of 
Women  in  this  series  was  published  in  1911; 
the   second    edition    "  has   been    prepared    to 
follow  the  general  outline  of  the  earlier  one, 
and  has  been   enlarged   by  the   inclusion   of 
many  late  reprints  and  a  large,  selected  bib- 
liography of  new  references."    It  is  in  order, 
therefore,  to  comment  only  upon  the  supple- 
mentary material.     This  is  made  up  of  re- 
printed   articles   dealing  with   the    enlarged 
scope  of  women's  work  since  the  war,  and 
the  division  between  the  first  edition  and  its 
supplement  falls  logically  at  the  point  when 
women    began    to    be    factors    in    industries 
hitherto  employing  only  men.     Although  the 
articles    selected    are    interesting,    well    ar- 
ranged and  yield  their  significance  easily  to 
the  lay  student,  they  do  not  give  the  solid 
basis  of  fact  which  debaters  ought  to  have. 
They  dwell,  however,  on  the  most  important 
questions  for  women  workers — protective  leg- 
islation, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the 
future  of  women  in  and,  by  comparison,  out 
of  industry. 

Studied  as  a  part  of  the  whole  handbook, 
the  supplement  becomes  the  complement  of 
the  first  part,  and  a  review  of  the  book 
gives  the  reader  a  fairly  complete  idea  of 
the  changing  forces  at  work  in  industry  since 
the  entrance  of  women  into  that  field,  and 
of  the  change  of  attitude  towards  women 
as  their  place  in  industry  has  become  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  fact. 


Factory  Work  for  Girls  is  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  sketching  in  a  few  pages  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tool  from  primitive  times 
up  to  those  of  modern  industry,  and  present- 
ing in  a  clear,  picturesque  way  the  gradual 
ascendancy  of  the  machine  over  the  maker. 
The  pages  are  illustrated  with  cuts  which 
almost  partake  of  the  decorative  in  character, 
and  one  turns  pleasantly  enough  from  a  sim- 
ple sketch  of  an  Egyptian  woman  with  her 
distaff  to  one  of  the  skyscrapers  of  New 
York.  The  whole  thing  might  be  called  the 
a  b  c  of  the  machine — and  in  fact,  some  such 
title  would  be  more  indicative  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  than  the  present  one,  which 
seems  to  apply  only  to  the  last  few  pages. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  author  is,  as  she 
states  in  the  preface,  to  offer  concrete  in- 
formation to  the  young  woman  entering  in- 
dustry so  that  she  will  the  more  easily  find 
her  adjustment  to  the  machine,  as  the  modern 
center  in  the  process  of  creating  things  to 
meet  people's  needs,  and  shall  still  feel 
creative  interest  in  her  work,  this  purpose 
is  often  lost  sight  of,  in  reading  the  book. 
The  reader  traces  his  way  from  the  stone 
z'Zt,  when  men  had  only  "survival  wants," 
tt  the  colonial  period  of  our  own  history, 
just  before  the  introduction  of  machines  op- 
erated by  women,  when  the  worker  still  knew 
the  pleasure  of  going  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  turning  the  raw  material  into  the 
finished  product,  and  by  the  time  he  comes 


to  the  discussion  of  the  program  for  the 
modern  working  girl,  he  is  full  of  regret  at 
the  departure  of  the  good  old  days  and  at 
the  fact  that  the  worker  of  today,  instead  of 
being  a  creative  craftsman,  must  be  a  mere 
automaton,  a  high-grade  expert  in  punching 
holes  in  buttons  or  fastening  box  corners. 

The  writer's  constructive  program  is  all 
too  brief,  and  the  romance  of  the  story  would 
be  by  no  means  lessened  if  she  wove  all  the 
way  through  it  a  thread  of  hope  for  the 
future  place  of  women  in  industry.  One 
feels  that  the  balance  of  the  material  is  in 
favor  of  a  too  minute  following  of  historical 
developments,  rather  than  a  facing  of  the 
immediate  Droblems  of  the  present  and  the 
future  with  hope  and  determination. 

E.  K.  Wells. 


Mental  Fatigue  During  Continuous  Ex- 
ercise of  a  Single  Function 
By    Thomas    Russell     Garth.      Columbia 
University  Archives  of  Psychology.  Science 
Press.     85  pp.    Paper  bound.    Price  $.85; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1. 
Fatigue  Study 
Revised   edition.     By   Frank   B.   Gilbreth. 
Macmillan  Co.     175  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 
Mr.    Garth's   experiments   were   conducted 
with  school  children;  but  his  findings  prob- 
ably have   universal   applicability.     In  con- 
tinuous exercise  of  a  single  function,  the  av- 
erage individual  falls  off  slightly  in  the  vol- 
ume of  work  attempted  with  some  recovery 
toward  the  end ;  in  accuracy  of  performance 
the  falling  off  is  greater  and  there  is  no  re- 
covery.    The   slower  workers   fatigue  more 
quickly  than  the  more  rapid  workers.     The 
variability  of  accurate  performance  is  great- 
est among  the  slowest  and  the  quickest  work- 
ers  both  of  whom,   more   than   the  medium 
workers,  show  a  progressive  change  through- 
out the  course  of  the  work.     The  working 
out  of  these  tests  is  too  technical  to  interest 
the  general  reader. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbreth's  study  of  indus- 
trial fatigue  remains  the  most  important 
American  contribution  to  that  subject.  Since 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  fatigue  and,  more  especially,  in  the 
invention  of  devices  for  lessening  it.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  financial  stimulus  to 
production  of  bonus  and  premium  schemes 
fails  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  scientific 
adjustment  of  working  conditions  which  ren- 
ders increased  production  possible  without 
immediate  or  slowly  accumulating  over-ex- 
ertion. The  authors  of  this  book  are  con- 
cerned more  with  the  technical  aids  to  fa- 
tigue-preventing assignment  of  work  than 
with  elimination  of  overstrain  by  general 
policies  of  labor  management,  though  they 
discuss  this  also.  In  their  special  field  they 
are  pioneers.  B.  L. 


A  CORRECTION 
Owing  to  a  typographical  error  the  sen- 
tence in  the  book  review  by  Joseph  K.  Hart, 
line  two,  paragraph  two,  page  136,  of  last 
week's  issue,  which  read,  "  But  by  careful 
analysis  of  services  rendered  practically 
every  one  of  them  was  able  to  show  that  it 
had  not  existed  in  the  exact  form  that  it  did 
exist.  Germany  would  probably  have  won 
the  war,"  should  have  read,  "  But  by  careful 
analysis  of  services  rendered  practically 
every  one  of  them  was  able  to  show  that_  if 
it  had  not  existed  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
it  did  exist,  Germany  would  probably  have 
won  the  war 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


HOUSING    AND    LAND 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
ji  the  Survey  of  September  1  on  the  housing  question  in  New 
York,  by  Clarence  S.  Stein,  and  I  note  with  pleasure  that  he 
seems  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  housing  problem  is  a  land 
problem,  but  I  am  disappointed  in  the  recommendations  which 
he  makes,  which  illustrate  the  modern  tendency  of  turning  to 
the  government  to  remedy  every  ill,  instead  of  attempting  to 
bring  the  laws  we  already  have  into  harmony  with  natural  law. 
The  main  reason  for  rents  being  excessively  burdensome  and 
the  building  of  houses  practically  stopped,  especially  houses  for 
any  but  the  well-to-do,  lies  in  the  fact  that  taxes  have  been  so 
distributed  as  to  encourage  speculation  in  sites,  which  reacts 
directly  upon  the  cost  of  the  house  because  of  the  lot  on  which 
it  is  necessary  to  place  it,  and  indirectly  on  the  cost  of  the  house, 
because  of  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  material 
and  labor  which  enter  into  the  construction.  Mr.  Stein  seems 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  any  improvement  in  housing  for  the 
ordinary  man  leads  inevitably  to  increased  land  values  and  thus 
hinders  further  improvement  in  the  same  line,  but  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  purchase  of  land  in  large  lots  and  the  leasing  of 
surrounding  land,  which  is  not  used  for  immediate  building, 
would  solve  this  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  cum- 
bersome way  of  attempting  to  carry  through  such  a  project. 

The  gradual  release  of  all  improvements  from  taxation  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  tax  upon  the  bare  site  so  as  to 
absorb  the  rental  value  would  do  more  to  overcome  the  present 
trouble  than  all  of  the  makeshifts  which  have  been  proposed 
or  are  ever  likely  to  be  proposed,  and  none  of  the  makeshifts 
can  accomplish  anything  but  harm  if  they  are  not  coupled  with 
this  reform.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  heretofore  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  slums  by  better  buildings,  the  care 
of  which  was  shouldered  partly  by  the  state,  or  by  charity.  The 
inevitable  result,  however,  has  been  to  put  the  neighborhood 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  whom  it  had  been  sought  to  help, 
and  compel  them  to  move  on  to  other  slums. 

An  exemption  of  $5,000  for  improvements  on  real  estate  and 
an  increase  of  the  tax  upon  the  site,  which  would  reduce  its 
selling  value  about  25  per  cent,  would  have  an  immediate  result 
in  increased  building,  and  if  this  process  be  continued  over  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years  until  all  improvements  were  exempted 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  of  the  site  were  absorbed 
in  taxes,  the  problem  would  be  solved.  In  all  probability  it 
would  be  solved  without  the  necessity  of  state  funds  being  used 
for  building  houses  for  the  poor,  which  after  all  is  a  species  of 
favoritism  and  scarcely  more  defensible  when  applied  to  the 
poor  than  it  is  when  applied  to  the  rich. 

Mr.  Stein's  third  recommendation  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
far  more  operative  if  the  municipalities  were  permitted  to  shift 
taxes  gradually  from  improvements  to  site  values,  and  so  make 
the  building  of  houses  attractive  as  a  business  proposition  rather 
than  having  the  state  undertake  to  build  houses  on  an  unprofit- 
able basis.  It  might  still  be  desirable  to  control  such  construc- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  slums  and  the  better 
control  of  city  development,  but  a  proper  shifting  of  taxes 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  state  to  do  this  work  at  a 

)ss.    It  would  become  a  safe  proposition,  yielding  such  a  return 
would   justify    the   venture    on    other   grounds    than    philan- 

ropy,  and  incidentally  it  would  tend  to  raise  wages  by  making 
demand  for  men  exceed  the  supply,  and  thus  make  it  possi- 

e  for  the  poor  to  afford  better  housing. 

Mr.  Stein's  article  is(  one  of  the  numerous  contributions  in 
ent  publications  showing  that  the  relation  of  land  monopoly 
poor   housing  is  gradually  permeating  the  minds  of   public- 

irited  men  everywhere. 

E.  M.  Scofield. 

HOUSING   OF   BUSINESS   WOMEN 

To  the  Editor:  During  the  past  twelve  months,  while  making 
a  tour  from  coast  to  coast,  in  the  interest  of  a  Chautauqua 
bureau,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  very  broad  view 
of  different  community  problems.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
the  business  woman  has  to  meet  is  the  need  of  a  chain  of  medium 
priced,  yet  comfortable  hotels.  These  should  not  be  luxuriously 
furnished,  neither  should  they  be  classed  as  charity  affairs,  but 


just  plain,  neat,  comfortably  equipped  buildings,  with  good  cafe- 
teria service,  and  living  accommodations  priced  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  stenographer  salaried  woman — and  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  wholesome,  social  atmosphere  that  is  found  at 
summer  resort  hotels. 

For  the  business  woman  is  here,  is  entering  many  branches  of 
the  professional  and  business  field,  and  has  come  to  stay.  The 
question  is,  how  are  you  going  to  treat  her?  Shall  she  be  re- 
garded as  a  hireling,  and  a  social  outcast,  simply  because  it  has 
become  necessary  for  her  to  earn  her  own  living?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  she  be  encouraged  in  an  honest  effort  to  make 
a  decent  living,  and  to  have  pleasant  homelike  surroundings  that 
will  help  to  enlarge  her  circle  of  friends  and  social  acquaintances? 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  one  to  found  an  institution 
which  would  solve  many  practical  and  personal  welfare  problems. 

Ida  Lee  Bush. 

A   CALL  TO   SOCIAL  WORKERS 
To  the  Editor:  We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention 
to  the  following  facts  which  seem  to  us  of  vital  importance  to 
social  workers: 

1.  The  ranks  of  social  workers  are  being  seriously  depleted. 
Men  and  women  are  being  drawn  into  professions  more  definitely 
recognized  and  offering  greater  remuneration. 

2.  College  trained  people  are  not  entering  the  field  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  demand. 

3.  Many  social  workers  themselves  are  expressing  disappoint- 
ment with  the  progress  which  they  have  made  toward  definite 
and  professional  standards. 

4.'  Salaries  are  low — a  fact  directly  related  to  the  whole 
problem. 

5.  Correlative  with  this  is  an  increasing  demand  for  men 
and  women  with  social  worker  training  and  experience — at  once 
a  tribute  to  that  training  and  experience  and  a  challenge  which 
should  be  met. 

6.  Individual  organizations  are  working  for  a  solution,  but 
no  one  is  attacking  the  problem  in  the  comprehensire  way  which 
it  demands. 

We  believe  that  these  facts  constitute  a  challenge  to  social 
workers.  That  they  must  themselves  define  their  functions  and 
accept  the  responsibility  for  its  development. 

We  are,  it  seems  to  us,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  we 
must  through  cooperative  endeavor,  develop  to  the  point  where 
our  contribution  to  social  progress  is  understood  and  recognized, 
or  we  must  face  a  dwindling  effectiveness  of  effort. 

We  believe  that  all  signs  are  pointing  in  the  former  direction. 
Does  this  not  indicate  that  time  for  action  is  now?  The  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  in  a  meeting  on  November  6  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building  in  New 
York  city  called  to  plan  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

We  intend  to  be  there  or  where  distance  prevents  to  send  an 
opinion  and  feel  strongly  that  all  social  workers  should  do  the 
same. 


Howard  S.  Braucher 
Frank  J.  Bruno 
Bailey  B.  Burritt 
C.  C.  Carstens 
Homer  Folks 


Lawson  Purdy 
Karl  de  Schweinitz 
Henry  W.  Thurston 
Mary  Van  Kleeck. 
Nelle  Swartz 


Philip  P.  Jacobs 

"TAINTED    MONEY." 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  calling  attention  to 
a  clipping  from  the  Survey  for  August  16  on  Tainted  Money. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  disease  transmission  through 
contaminated  paper  money  is  one  which  is  frequently  brought  to 
our  attention,  but  the  bureau  is  not  acquainted  with  any  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  disease  may  be  so  conveyed. 

The  incident  mentioned  in  the  clipping  is  one  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  branch  of  the  service  particularly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  smallpox.  In  the 
absence  of  any  clear  indication  that  money  may  carry  infection, 
and  in  view  of  the  very  real  difficulties  connected  with  disinfec- 
tion of  it,  it  has  never  been  considered  desirable  to  recommend 
any  special  precautions. 

Hugh  S.  Cumming. 
[Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.] 

Washington. 
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JOHN  REED,  knight-errant  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  two  continents,  lies  dead  at  Moscow,  another  victim  of  the 
typhus,  according  to  reports  from  Russia. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  "  Jack  "  Reed,  son  of  a  man  whose 
patriotism  had  been  aroused  to  defend  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  came  out  of  Harvard  University  one  of  a  band  of 
brilliant  young  men.  Charles  Jerome  Reed,  the  father,  had,  by 
zealous  struggles  to  preserve  the  public  possessions  against  the 
encroachments  of  greedy  special  interests  won  the  friendship  and 
admiration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  fire  of  his  father's 
ardor  for  the  public  good  gave  character  and  direction  to  John 
Reed's  ambitions.  Fresh  from  Harvard  he  was  a  curious  com- 
bination of  East  and  West.  He  possessed  the  sensitiveness,  the 
subtle  gift  of  appreciation  and  the  fine  artistic  potentiality  which 
are  the  reputed  possessions  of  older  civilizations.  But  also  he 
had  the  Western  pioneer's  courage  and  love  of  adventure  and 
the  patriot's  passion  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

In  New  York  "  Jack  "  Reed  was  an  instant  success.  Short 
story  writer,  correspondent  and  poet,  he  found  rapid  recognition. 
In  1914  he  spent  months  with  Villa  in  Mexico  as  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  World  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
His  stories  of  the  Mexican  revolution  were  hailed  as  achieve- 
ments which  equalled  the  vigorous  productions  of  Kipling's  young 
manhood.  Lincoln  Steffens  was  Reed's  mentor  during  those  days. 
Steffens  saw  the  remarkable  powers  which  Reed  had.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  Steffens — who  has  given  himself  to  his  principles — 
say  that  he  hoped  that  "  Jack "  Reed  would  remain  the  artist 
and  not  yield  completely  to  the  insistent  call  of  social  justice. 
Steffens  seemed  to  think  that  Reed's  talents  promised  to  make 
permanent  contributions.  Less  gifted  men  might  carry  the  burden 
of  re-making  social  conditions  while  genius  was  saved  for  the 
generations. 

But  for  Reed  there  was  no  escape.  He  saw  the  world  filled 
with  maladjustment  and  injustice.  The  spirit  which  his  father 
had  shown  in  defending  public  lands  the  son  poured  into  the 
struggle  for  a  free  and  just  social  commonwealth.  I  remember 
him  at  moments  of  tragedy.  The  Colorado  coal  strike  of  1914 
moved  him  passionately.  The  killing  of  women  and  children  at 
Ludlow  stirred  him  profoundly.  To  most  privileged  folk  the 
Mexicans  and  Europeans  involved  in  that  strike  were  merely 
foreigners  and  therefore  barbarians  of  small  account.  Not  so 
to  "  Jack  "  Reed.  To  him  the  ruthless  burning  of  the  wives  and 
babies  of  miners  was  as  dreadful  a  crime  as  would  have  been 
the  murder  of  the  families  of  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  of 
university  professors.  Events  such  as  the  Paterson  strike  and 
the  Colorado  strike  gave  final  color  to  his  thinking.     In  college 


he  was  a  Socialist.  Within  a  few  years  he  became  convinced 
that  progress  would  be  made  only  by  revolution. 

Books  came  from  his  adventures.  Mexico  and  afterwards 
the  World  War  gave  him  the  opportunity.  During  the  first 
months  and  years  he  served  as  a  correspondent  but  by  the  time 
that  the  United  States  entered  the  conflict  Reed  had  begun  to 
devote  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  proletarian  revolution. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  Bolshevist  leaders  and  was  once 
designated  as  their  consul  at  New  York.  In  this  country  he 
attempted  to  organize  a  revolutionary  party  and  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  the  Communist  Labor  Party  he 
was  indicted  in  Illinois.  But  during  the  years  of  struggle  he 
continued  to  write.  His  imagination  was  rich.  After  his  revolu- 
tionary activities  had  rendered  him  less  acceptable  to  the  con- 
servative periodicals,  the  beauty  of  his  workmanship  occasionally 
still  opened  the  door.  Had  he  restrained  himself,  had  he  chosen 
the  safe  way,  had  he  even  been  a  discreet  revolutionist,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  continued  literary  success  were  almost  boundless. 

It  is  possible  to  call  him  rash.  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
social  justice  he  sought  will  be  attained  by  other  and  less  quickly 
traveled  roads.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  was  mistaken.  But 
when  a  man  surrenders  fame  and  comfort,  family  and  friends 
and  country  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  when  at  last  he 
gives  up  his  life,  he  has  earned  the  honors  of  a  soldier  who  dies 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Such  was  John  Reed.  W.  L.  C. 

ONLY  last  week  the  Survey  commented  on  the  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  conditions  that  prevail  on  the  Virgin  Islands. 
While  Congress  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  dependency,  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  some  time  has  planned  here  a  thorough 
demonstration  of  American  methods  of  rehabilitation.  The  bad 
land  system,  sweating  and  exploitation  of  natives,  lack  of  political 
status,  inadequate  schools  and  other  major  evils  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  a  voluntary  effort,  but  often  the  hand  and  eye  and  heart 
of  the  social  worker  have  been  the  beginning  of  larger  reforms. 
He  becomes  not  only  the  explorer  and  interpreter  of  the  larger 
needs  which  government  alone  can  remedy  but  by  close  associa- 
tion with  people  and  intimate  knowledge  of  facts  speaks  with 
authority  on  the  practical  measures  that  must  be  adopted.  In 
appointing  Joanna  C.  Colcord  permanent  field  representative  of 
the  Red  Cross  activities  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  organization 
has  been  particularly  fortunate.  Miss  Colcord's  interest  in  the 
islands  dates  from  a  visit  she  paid  them  on  a  holiday  last  spring. 
She  then  found  that,  apart  from  the  excellent  health  work  already 
started  under  the  United  States  government,  there  was  a  unique 
opportunity  for  social  work  of  many  kinds.  Miss  Colcord  has 
been  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  where  she  has  been  superintendent  since 
1914.  She  is  president  of  the  New  York  Monday  Club,  an 
organization  of  some  five  hundred  social  workers,  chairman  of 
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the  committee  on  dependent  families  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  and  last  year  became  known 
to  family  workers  throughout  the  country  as  chairman  of  the 
family  division  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Her 
study  of  Broken  Homes,  published  last  year  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  gives  an  indication  of  the  width  of  her  interests  and 
sympathies. 

ARTHUR  H.  BURNETT,  who  died  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  in  late  August,  was  known  to  social  work- 
ers throughout  Canada  and  the  Ohio  valley.    His  death  cut  short 
new  range  of  activity  in  the  South.     Born  in  England  in  1878, 
lie  came  to  America  in  1904,  and  while  still  an  undergraduate 
it  Victoria  College  he  and  George  Bryce  founded  the  settlement, 
Central  Neighborhood  House,  in  the  heart  of  Toronto's  foreign- 
born  district.     Later  he  became  director  of  the  newly  created 
ivision  of  social  service — work  which  involved  the  coordination 
)f  the  city's  health  work  with  all  the  social  service  forces  in  the 
ity.     He  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  organizing  the  Neigh- 
borhood   Workers    Association — an     attempt    to     federate    the 
jencies  of  the  city  along  the  line  of  service  rather  than  finance 
-and  was  secretary  of  this  organization  until   191 7. 
Mr.  Burnett  left  Toronto  to  accept  the  position  of  executive 
secretary  of  the  Public  Health  Federation  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Here,   as   in   all   his  work,   his  chief   desire   was   to   contribute, 
through  whatever  means  available,  to  the  development  of  a  more 
sound  and  complete  democracy.     He  was  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral  council    of    the    Cincinnati    Social    Unit    Organization    and 
worked  in  its  defense  under  the  attacks  it  sustained  from  the 
mayor  of  Cincinnati.     In  June,  1920,  Mr.  Burnett  resigned  from 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Health  Federation  in  order  that  he  and 
[rs.  Burnett  might  take  up  work  together  in  the  proposed  new 
:hool  of  public  welfare  then  being  organized  by  the  University 
f  North   Carolina   in   cooperation  with  the  Southern   Division 
f  the  American  Red  Cross.     It  was  Mr.  Burnett's  ambition  to 
break    away    from    the    traditions    of    social    case    work    and 
philanthropy  and  to  teach  community  organization  as  the  basic 
principle  of  social  service,  to  which  all  other  branches  might  be 
related.  Abbie   Roberts. 


QUERY 

HAVE  YOU  ever  had  to  read  a  group  of  social 
case  records? 

HAVE  YOU  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
training  of  the  social  workers  who  must  keep  such 
records  ? 

THEN  a  book  just  published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  will  interest  you  vitally : 

The 
Social  Case  History 

ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONTENT 

By  ADA  ELIOT  SHEFFIELD 

This  is  a  valuable  text  which  discusses  the 
rationale  of  case  recording  and  many  of  its 
details.  It  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  Social  Work 
Series,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

Cloth  bound,  227  Pages.     Price  $1.00  net 

Address 

PUBLICATION     DEPARTMENT 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  E.  22D  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


On  Industrial  Problems 


WHEN  LABOR  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 

fey  Genevieve  Fox 

A  History  of  the  Workers  Educational  Move- 
ment tracing  its  beginnings  in  England  and  Den- 
mark, and  its  growth  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  This  pamphlet  is  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  becoming  aware  of  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  educational  tendencies  in  the  industrial 
world.     Price,  25  cents. 

AN  IDEA  THAT  GREW:  From  a  Little 

Co-operative  Store  to  a  World-Wide 

Movement 

fey  Genevieve  Fox 

A  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  England,  its  development  and  exten- 
sion through  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
story  of  the  co-operative  movement  will  give  you 
the  thrill  of  romance  and  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
formation which  intelligent  citizens  should  add  to 
their  store  of  knowledge.     Price,  20  cents. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLUB 

A  series  of  three  pamphlets  giving  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  'organization  of  Industrial  Clubs, 
by  Ernestine  L.  Friedman. 

1.  How  to  Begin — Organization.     30  cents 

2.  The  Industrial  Club  and  Its  Program. 
35  cents 

3.  The  Federation — An  Industrial  Move- 
ment.    35  cents 

PHRASE  BOOK  OF  MODERN 
TERMS 

A  pocket  dictionary  which  assists  in  clearing  up 
industrial  issues  by  giving  scientific  definition  of 
current  industrial  movements  and  terms.  Price, 
15  cents. 

INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH 

Volume  II  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Women  Physicians. 

This  report  has  articles  on  "  Health  Insur- 
ance," "  The  Creative  Workman,  Work  and 
Maternity  by  such  authoritative  people  as  Alex- 
ander Lambert  the  Attending  Physician  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  Robert  B.  Wolf,  the 
Manager  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
and  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Assistant  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Price,  75  cents 


Bookshops  600  Lexington  Avenue 

Everywhere  or  New  York  City 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


rHI    AMERICAN    LIBEAKY    ASSOCIATION    Is 

a  professional  organization  of  four  thousand 
members.  Following  Its  war  work  It  Is  enter- 
ing upon  a  peacetime  program  known  as  the 
'•  Books  for  Everybody "  movement  for  wblcb 
It  Is  making  an  appeal  for  a  two  million  dollar 
fund.  It  Is  rendering  library  service  to  tbe 
Merchant  Marine.  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouses 
and  plans  to  promote  libraries  for  the  sixty 
million  people  now  wholly  or  practically  with- 
•ut  libraries;  to  help  business  concerns  and 
factories  to  establish  libraries  in  their  plants; 
to  promote  the  use  of  good  books  on  American 
Ideals  and  traditions. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL  WORKERS— Mlas  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
prea. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting 
with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION — Elwood  Street,  Secretary, 
1105  Starke  Building,  Louisville,  My.,  furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and 
development  of  community  councils,  councils  of 
social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federa- 
tions. Exchangee  material  and  Information 
among  Its  members.  Trains  executives  for 
community   organization. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrewe,  sec'y;  111 
B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  publlo  employment 
offices;  Industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance;  one 
day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIBNB  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION'  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
Gertrude  B.  Bnlpp,  exec.  Sec'y;  1211  Cathedral 
8t.,  Baltimore.  Urgee  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nurs- 
ing; Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  ;re-scbool  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUBBAC— An  Agency  for 
erganlzlng  and  strengthening  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and 
commercial  organizations;  and  far  training 
men  In  the  profession  of  community  leadership. 
Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
121  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
718  Merchants'  Exchange  Bids.,  San  Francisco. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Sec'y,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home, 
schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  prea.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
Sec'y;  1417  Locust  St.,  Phila.  Leaflets  free. 
P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80o.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  SI. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIBNB  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For  the 
conaervatlon  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education.  In- 
formation and  catalogue  of  pamphlete  upon  re- 
quest. Annual  membership  dues,  J2.»*.  Mem- 
berships Include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin.  William  F.  Snow.  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOB  THB  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Frank  J.  Osborne,  exec,  seo'y; 
IK  W.  45tb  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
en  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  S5. 
CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE— President  J.  Howard  Falk ;  General 
Secretary,  F.  N.  Stapleford,  189  Church  Street, 
Toronto.  Next  meeting,  Montreal,  September, 
1921.  Annual  fee  $1.00.  A  yearly  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  Com- 
mittees on  Health,  The  Family,  Immigration, 
Housing,  Industrial  Relations,  Recreation. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  L. 
Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
Director.  To  arouse  publlo  Interest  In  the 
health  of  school  children;  to  encourage  the 
systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools; 
te  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children 
In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public 
health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; t«  advise  In  organization  of  local  child 
health   programme. 

COMMCNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)  — 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  conserve  the  values  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  to  help  people  of  all 
communities  employ  their  leisure  time  to  their 
best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  In  organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the 
program  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will.  If  de- 
sired, serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  commit- 
tee representative  of  community  Interests,  de- 
termines policies  and  assumes  complete  control 
ef  the  Ucal  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pros.;  H.  S. 
Braucber,   sec'y. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  publlo  service  tor  knowledge  about  human 
'.nberltances,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenle 
possibilities.      Literature   tree. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THB  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  EN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  SI 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y;  IIS  B.  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Serv- 
ice;    Rev.     Worth    M.     Tippy,     exec,     sec'y ; 
Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y; 
Miss  Inea  Cavert,   ass't  research   sec'y. 
Commission     on     International     Justice     and 

Goodwill;   Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country     Life; 
Rev.    Edmund    de    S.    Brunner.    exec    sec'y; 
Rev.   C.  O.  GUI,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Relatione    with    France    and 
Belgium,   uniting    American   religious   agen- 
cies   for    the    relief    and    reconstruction    of 
the    Protestant    forces   of   France    and    Bel- 
glum.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street.  New  York. 
HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.    B.    Gregg,    princi- 
pal;   G.    P.    Phenlx,    vlce-pres.;    F.    H.    Rogers, 
treas.;    W.    H.    Scovllle,    sec'y;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains     Indian    and    Negro    youth.      Neither    a 
State    nor    a    Government    school.      Free    Illus- 
trated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  141 
Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensehn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  ad- 
vises, guides.  International  system  of  safe- 
guarding. Conducts  National  Americanization 
program. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEN — John  Culbert  Farles,  dlr.,  ltl 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  employment  bureau; 
makes  artificial  limbs  and  appliances;  publishes 
literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with  other 
social  agencies  In  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man 
"  back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATB  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  Secretary,  7t  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelli- 
gent Interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women.  Annual  membership  $1,  16,  and 
$26;  Includes  monthly,  "Tbe  Socialist  Review." 
Special    rates   tor   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THB  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE—  Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to 
colored  Americans  the  common  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Furnishes  In  formation  regard- 
ing race  problems,  Iynchlngs,  etc.  Membership 
90,000  with  314  branches.  Membership,  $1  up- 
ward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS 
AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert  Colgate,  prea;  Rush 
Taggart,  treas,;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  26 
West  43rd  St,  New  York.  Composed  of  soelal 
agencies  working  to  guide  and  protect  travelers, 
especially  women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUN6 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— <*♦ 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town 
and  country  centere;  physical  and  social  edu- 
cation; camps;  re?  t  rooms,  room  registries, 
boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study; 
secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  116  East  22d  St.,  New 
York.  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of 
administration;  education;  delinquency;  health; 
recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes  quar- 
terly, "  The  American  Child."  Photographs, 
slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION, 
INC. — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  7t  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  ex- 
hibit material  which  visualizes  the  principles 
and  conditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  publlo  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide 
service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  cam- 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL 
HYGIENE — Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medi- 
cal Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and 
Dr.  \.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y; 
6t  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminol- 
ogy, war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quar. ;  S3  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THB  PREVEN- 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M  Van  Clave, 
managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  IS*  Bast  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  Te  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost.     Includes  New  York   State   Committee. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENT! 

—Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  30  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOBB 
— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. General  organization  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  an- 
nual meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  48th 
annual  meeting  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  192L 
Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 
Delinquents    and    Correction — Mrs.     Martha    V. 

Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.    Richard   Bolt,    Baltimore. 
Public  Agenelec  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley, 

Raleigh. 
The   Family — Frances   Taussig,   New  York. 
Industrial      and      Economic      Conditions — Soph- 

onisba  P.   Breckinridge,   Cblcsgo. 
The    Local    Community — Howard    8.    Braucher, 

New    Folk. 
Mental   Hygiene— Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   Nov 

York. 
Organization  of  Social   Forces— Otto   W.   Davis, 

Minneapolis. 
Uniting  of  Native  and  Forelga-Born  In  Amelias 

— Grace  Abbott,  Chlcagc. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKEB8 
— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.  Address  131  Bast 
69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  club;  recreation  and 
educational  work  In  non-sectarian  self-govern- 
ing groups  aiming  toward  complete  self-support. 
Monthly  publication,  "  Tbe  Club  Worker."  $1 
a   year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH — NURSING — Ella  Phillips  CrandalL 
R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  tbe  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  te  develop  standards  et  tech- 
nique; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  ef  Infor- 
mation. Official  organ,  tbe  "  Publlo  Health 
Nurse,"  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.01  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
— Mra  Edith  Shafts  Blng,  mgr.,  13*  B.  32d  81, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  work- 
ers organized  to  supply  soelal  organizations  wits) 
trained  personnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  con- 
structively through  members  for  professional 
standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Hatfield. 
M  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nurslnf 
problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  Publishers  "  Journal  of  tbe  Outdoor 
Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  aad 
"  Monthly   Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  ser- 
vice among  Negroes,  L.  Holllngsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  117 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooper- 
ative committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pros.;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  tbe  work  shop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  cl 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Offl- 
clal  organ,  "  Life  and  Labor." 
PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  T.  C.  Playground,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  to  muniol- 
pal  recreation  problems. 

THE  BACB  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION-* 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  tbe  study  of  tbe  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  tbe  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   Kellogg,  pres.;   B.   N.   Colver,  sec'y. 

BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr.;  13*  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Educa- 
tion. Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Leans, 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Li- 
brary, Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  pub- 
lications of  tbe  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form 
some  of  tbe  most  Important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request" 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrew 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Cbllds,  sec'y;  It  West 
9th  St.  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county 
gov't     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE—  An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjuetment  in  tbe  Black  Belt  of  the  South! 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  trees,  t 
A   L.   Holsey,  acting  ssc'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


1 


SUGGESTED  HOUSING  REMEDIES 

The  governmental  approach. 


a.  What  remedies  have  been  suggested  in  this  country? 
Municipal?  State?  National?  To  what  governmental  unit 
does  the  matter  of  housing  control  properly  belong?  Is  there  a 
housing  board  in  your  state?     Municipality? 

b.  Can  restrictive  legislation  alone  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lem? What  can  it  do?  What  are  the  provisions  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  your  state?  Distinguish  between  restrictive  legislation 
and  constructive  legislation. 

c.  Is  legislative  limitation  of  rents  an  economically  sound 
policy?  What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  New  York  housing 
laws?  Do  you  favor  municipal  loans  to  house  building  organiza- 
tions? State  loans?  In  what  respects  is  the  latter  plan  more 
desirable?  Is  tax  exemption  for  mortgage  and  building  loans 
a  remedy  or  a  palliative? 

d.  Would  you  endorse  a  municipal  house  building  program? 
Is  not  such  a  step  becoming  inevitable? 

f\     The  land  question. 

~**  a.  Can  the  housing  question  be  solved  before  the  question 
of  land  speculation?  What  is  the  effect  of  house  building  and  im- 
provement on  land  values?  Effect  of  decentralization  on  land 
values?     How  would  either  affect  the  type  of  building? 

b.  Evaluate  the  demand  for  land  nationalization.  Is  com- 
munity ownership  of  land,  with  a  view  to  better  housing,  the 
ultimate  solution? 

O      Housing  by  employers. 

a.  With  what  success  has  employers'  housing  been  tried? 
Consider  Goodyear  Heights,  Lackawanna,  Morgan  Park,  Gary. 

b.  What  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  these 
enterprises?     Have  any  employers    avoided  the  usual  pitfalls? 

c.  Do  you  think  that  employers  could  partly  solve  the  prob- 
lem, especially  in  industrial  towns?  What  basic  principles  would 
first  need  to  be  recognized?  Could  loans  by  employers  take  the 
place  of  state  or  municipal  loans?     How  would  any  employers' 

1  housing  policy  be  met  by  the  unions? 

The  cooperative  approach. 

a.  What  developments  have  there  been  of  the  bona-fide  co- 
operative apartment?  Of  cooperative  building  societies?  What 
difficulties  are  usually  found  in  the  way  of  cooperative  enterprise? 
Can  speculative  exploitation  of  this  title  be  eliminated? 

b.  Is  individual  ownership  possible  to  the  small  wage  earner? 
What  are  its  disadvantages?  Can  cooperation  overcome  these? 
distinguish  between  home  owning  and  the  financing  of  home 
building.    What  is  the  role  of  the  city  or  state  in  each? 

C     A  question  of  wages. 

a.  Is  it  possible  to  solve  the  rent  question  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  family  income  and  the  family  budget?  Does  this 
lead  to  a  different  approach  to  the  wages  question,  i.  e.  the 
standard  minimum? 

References: 

Whitaker,  Charles  H.:  The  Housing  Problem  in  War  and  in 
Peace.    The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Price  $1.50;   postpaid  $1.60. 

Henderson,   Arthur:   The   Aims   of   Labor.     B.   W.   Huebsch. 
New  York.     Price  $.50;  postpaid  $.60. 

Wood,  Edith:  The   Housing  of  the   Unskilled  Wage   Earner. 
Macmillan.    Price  $2.25;  postpaid  $2.40. 

Ackerman,  Frederick  L. :  Selling  Cooperation  at  a  Top  Price. 
Page  160,  this  issue. 

See    References    in    Social    Studies    column,    the    Survey    for 
October  9,  16,  23. 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book  Depart- 
ment. 


"Buy  a  Book 
a  Week" 

The  Church  and 
Industrial  Recon- 
struction 


Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  "The  Committee 
on  the  War  and  the  Religi- 
ous Outlook" 

No  problem  which  the  Church 
faces  today  Is  more  challeng- 
ing than  its  relation  to  modern 
industry.  The  book  takes  Its 
point  of  departure  definitely 
from  the  Christian  religion 
and  undertakes  to  discover 
what  would  be  demanded  by 
its  thorough-going  application 
to  the  industrial  problems  of 
today.  Cloth,   $2.00 

Community  Pro- 
grams for  Cooper- 
ating Churches 

Roy  B.   Guild,  Editor 

The  reports  of  nine  Commis- 
sions which  met  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  1-3,  1920,  to  delib- 
erate upon  a  working  program 
of  cooperative  effort  among 
the  churches.  Cloth,  $1.90 

The  Christian 
Adventure 

A.  Herbert  Gray 

Shows  that  Christianity  "em- 
bodies the  one  summons  to  men 
and  women  that  is  adequate 
to  their  humanity,  and  offers 
the  one  hope  of  solving  the 
problems   of   civilization." 

Paper  boards,  $1.25 

The  New  Spirit 
in  Industry 

F.  Ernest  Johnson 

A  scientific,  optimistic  study 
of  the  biggest  of  all  recon- 
struction problems.  Offers  a 
stirring  interpretation  of  the 
most  significant  developments 
of  the  labor  world. 

Paper    boards,    $1.00 


BOOKS  WITH, 

PURPOSE 

W 


The  mark  of  a   book 

written  to  meet 

a  need 

What  is  the 
Christian  View  of 
Work  and  Wealth? 

A      "Problem       Discussion" 
Series  Book 

As  in  the  other  books  of  this 
series,  each  chapter  in  the 
present  volume  presents  a 
series  of  questions  followed  by 
up-to-date  material  represent- 
ing various  viewpoints  given 
without  comment.  The  con- 
cluding devotional  section  will 
help  to  keep  discussion  on  the 
highest  possible  plane. 

Paper,  $  .85 

Jesus  the  Master 
Teacher 

Herman  HarrellHorne 

A  new  and  stimulating  way  to 
study  the  life  of  Jesus.  Ar- 
ranged In  outline  question 
form  to  lead  into  discussion  on 
how  to  handle  the  teaching 
aspects  of  Jesus'   work. 

Cloth,     $2.00 

America's  Stake  in 
the  Far  East 

Charles  Harvey  Fahs 

A     "  Problem     Discussion" 
Series  Book 

Questions  on  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  Christian  America's 
relations  to  the  Far  East,  with 
valuable  reference  quotations 
setting  forth  the  principal  sug- 
gestions for  solutions  of  the 
questions    raised. 

Paper,    $  .95;    Cloth,    $1.35 


A  Philosophy  of  How  Jesus  Met 

Life  Questions 


Play 

Luther  Halsey  Gulick 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  a 
child  is,  study  his  play;  if  you 
want  to  affect  what  he  shall 
be,  direct  the  form  of  his 
play."  These  principles  are 
enunciated  throughout  the 
book.  For  parents,  teachers 
and  social  workers  as  well  as 
for   physical    directors. 

Cloth,   $1.60 

The  Religious 
Experience  of 
Israel 

William  J.  Hutchins 

A  survey  of  the  Old  Testament 
literature  showing  the  moral 
and  religious  development  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  The 
book  is  notable  for  its  blend- 
ing of  thorough  scholarship 
and  warm  human  sympathy. 
Arranged  for  daily  study  for 
half  a  year.  Cloth,    $1.90 


Harrison  S.  Elliott 

A     "Problem     Discussion" 

Series  Book 

Can  be  used  for  a  systematic 
study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  or 
topically  for  the  discussion  of 
present-day  questions,  with 
the  help  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in 
their  solution.  Moffatt's  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  is 
used  for  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages. Cloth,    $  .90 

Jesus  and  His 
Cause 

A.  Bruce  Curry,  Jr. 

A      "  Problem      Discussion" 
Series  Book 

The  Gospel  by  Mark,  from  the 
problem         viewpoint.  Out- 

standing, problems  are  studied 
through  questions  which  bring 
out  the  Scripture  principles 
and  apply  them  to  present- 
day    issues.  Cloth,    $  .75 


At  your  Bookstore,  or  from  Us 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Surveys,  as 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Bed 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


LECTURES 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  stenographer  and  type- 
writer in  a  lawyer's  office.  Interest  in 
work  for  Negro  education  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  would  be  an  advantage.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  20  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 

WANTED:  A  registered  trained  nurse 
for  Public  Health  work  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. Salary  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month  and  uniforms.  Board,  telephone 
service  and  office  expenses  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation. Reply  to  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation of  Somerset  Hills,  P.  O.  Box  45, 
Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED :  Capable  young  man  as  as- 
sistant director  boys'  and  men's  work  at 
the  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Must  handle  gymnasium  classes.  Resi- 
dent position.  Open  November  1st.  Send 
full  information  in  first  letter  as  to  refer- 
ence, salary  expected,  experience,  etc. 

WANTED:  A  trained  social  worker  to 
have  charge  of  a  Girls'  Club  in  a  New  Eng- 
land manufacturing  city  of  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Address  Harriet  J.  Hall,  289 
Merrimack  Street,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

WANTED:  Trained  Public  Health 
nurse  for  visiting  work.  State  experience, 
references  and  salary.  Red  Cross,  New 
Brighton.  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  college,  ten  years  in  social  work, 
age  39,  now  secretary  of  volunteer  national 
organization,  platform  experience,  desires 
similar  position.     3691    Survey. 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory 
number  of  replies  and  have  been 
able  to  suitably  fill  most  of  the 
positions.  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
in  bringing  institutions  and  insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  in 
touch  with  one  another." 


MAN  and  wife,  forty,  no  children;  five 
years'  executive  experience  in  delinquent 
boys'  work;  previous  to  that  in  hotel  man- 
agement. Now  engaged  in  South,  but 
would  go  anywhere.  Prefer  boys'  work. 
Edw.  W.  Brown,  Box  102,  Pierce,  Florida. 


WANTED :  By  graduate  nurse,  of  wide 
experience,  position  as  factory  nurse.  Ex- 
cellent references.  Salary  $1200.  3688 
Survey. 


HAVE  spent  sixteen  years  in  Boys' 
Work.  What  Boys'  Home  needs  a  super- 
intendent, assistant,  manual  training  teacher 
or  supervisor?     3676  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  with  boys.  Experienced 
teacher  both  in  grade  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Has  had  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences.   3645  Survey. 


WIDOW,  age  38,  trained  nurse,  special- 
ized in  psycopathics ;  wide  experience  in  in- 
stitutional work;  present  position  assistant 
superintendent  girls'  reformatory.  Can  fur- 
nish excellent  references.    3686  Survey. 


UNIVERSITY  graduate  possessing  sev- 
eral degrees,  including  doctor's  degree  in 
education,  who  has  specialized  in  all  kinds 
of  Intelligence  Tests,  various  branches  of 
Normal  and  Abnormal  Psychology,  Soci- 
ology, and  Education,  desires  position. 
Nominal  salary.  Address  Dr.  Y,  c/o  P. 
Kahn,  56  Moore  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


WOMAN  with  executive  ability,  many 
years'  experience  in  industrial,  social  and 
institutional  work,  desires  connection.  3685 
Survey. 


STATISTICIAN,  with  Government  and 
community  organization  experience  han- 
dling investigations,  reports,  planning  and 
directing  chief  types  statistical  work,  de- 
sires position  in  East.    3687  Survey. 


LADY  wishes  position  in  city  as  Matron, 
in  school  or  hospital.  Many  years'  experi- 
ence.   Highest  credentials.    3670  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  in 
High  Class  University  where  services  will 
pay  cash  or  tuition.  College  graduate ; 
good  typist;  eight  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience. Prefer  South.  Address  Southern, 
3689  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE :  Americanization,  com- 
munity work.  Broad  experience,  college 
education.  Trained  in  Associated  Charity, 
Child  Welfare.  Managed  Personnel  De- 
partment for  large  industrial  concern.  3690 
Survey. 


DR.  EMANUEL  STERNHEIM 

LECTURES 

Consultant  Sociologist 

Dates,  Terms,  Etc. 

827  Fine  Arts  Building 
410  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York.  Fall 
Schedule  now  in  preparation. 

t?  FCC  A  DpU  .  We  assist  In  preparing  ape- 
IVEiJCArw^n  •  cial  article*,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service,  authors 
Bssb&boh   Bubbau,   500    Filth   ATenoe,    New    lork. 


BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 

BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES, '  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


HOME  KINDERGARTENING 

HOME  KINDERGARTENING,  chil- 
dren 3  to  7  years.  Occasional  or  daily 
instruction  at  child's  home.  Love  for  the 
child,  basis  of  work.  H.  A.  Taber,  201 
West  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 

HOUSING   OPPORTUNITIES 

IMMEDIATE,  three  adults  desirable 
tenants  will  pay  $125,  comfortable  roomy 
unfurnished  living  quarters  centrally  lo- 
cated. Kitchenette.  No  long  stairs.  Year's 
lease.    3682  Survey. 

BEAUTIFULLY  situated  home  in  New 
Jersey,  fifty-five  minutes  from  New  York. 
Owners  would  like  congenial  young  mar- 
ried couple  to  enter  into  co-operative 
house-keeping  arrangement.  Large  din- 
ing and  living  room  combined  with  fire- 
place; kitchen  equipped  for  easy  house- 
keeping, with  electric  range;  four  bed- 
rooms; sleeping  porch,  and  garage.  Owner 
would  like  board  (dinner  optional)  for 
self  and  wife;  expenses  adjusted  in  pro- 
portion to  present  living  costs.  3683  Sur- 
vey. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 

Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  fot 
permanent  ready  reference  :s 
a  special  loose  leaf  binder, 
made  with  board  aides.     II 
is  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  "old  letters  both  on  the 
back  and  on  the  side.    Put 
in  each  issue  as  received.    1 1 
does     not     mutilate     issues, 
-    which    may    ea»iiy    be    re- 
moved   and    reinserted.      Al 
the  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  seal 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  s 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  post  age. 


BIND 
YOUR 
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PAMPLETS  RECEIVED 


British  Rule  in  India.  By  Joseph  Irwin 
France.  From  author.  Senate  United  States, 
Washington. 

Europe's  Need.  By  Henry  P.  Davison.  From 
author,  690  Park  avenue,  New  York. 

What's  Back  of  Bolshevism.  By  Amos 
Pinchot.  Reprinted  from  Current  Opinion. 
From  author,   101  Park  avenue.   New   York. 

The  Louise  Oliveeeau  Case.  From  Minnie 
ParkhurBt,  516  Third  avenue,  West,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.     Price,  25  cents. 

Measurement  op  Educational  Waste  in  the 
Toronto  Public  Schools.  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research,  189^  Church  street,  To- 
ronto. 

Medical  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Japan. 
By  Caroline  E.  Furness.  Reprinted  from 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  15.  From 
author,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

Report  of  the  Strike  in  the  Textile  Mills 
of  Lawrence,  Mass. — February  to  June, 
1919.  From  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
150  East  22  st,  New  York  City.     Ten  cents. 

Five  IIundred  Business  Books.  Compiled  and 
annotated  by  Ethel  Cleland,  librarian  of  the 
business  branch,  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 
From  American  Library  Association,  78  East 
Washington  st.,  Chicago. 
ecutive  and  Technical  Women  in  Indus- 
try. A  survey  of  factories,  1919-1920.  From 
Employment  Department,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  610 
Lexington  ave.,  New  York  city. 

icalism  in  Great  Britain.  By  Dorr  E. 
Felt.  From  Felt  and  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1713 
N.  Paulina  st,  Chicago. 

:ome  Laundering.  By  Lydia  Ray  Balderston, 
Instructor  in  Laundering,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1099.  From  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 

Vocation  in  the  Home.  By  Emily  E.  Whim- 
ster.  From  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York  city.     Sixpence  net. 

The  Needs  of  Popular  Musical  Education. 
By  Sir  W.  Henry  Hadow,  D.  Mus.,  Principal 
of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
From  Humphrey  Milford.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York  city.     Sixpence. 

Three  Years  of  Work  for  Handicapped  Men. 
By  John  Culbert  Faries,  Ph.  D.  From  the 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  101 
East  23  St.,  New  York  city. 

JThi  Fallacy  of   "  The   Stabilized  Dollar." 
By  B.  M.   Anderson,  Jr.,   Ph.   D.     From   the 
Chase  National  Bank   of   the   City   of   New 
York. 
P»osperity's  Difficulties,  Relations  of  Em- 
ployer and   Employed.     By   Dorr   E.    Felt. 
From   Felt   and   Tarrant   Mfg.   Co.,   1713   N. 
Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 
Treatment  and  Disposal  of  Sewage.     By  As- 
sociate   Sanitary    Engineers,    United    States 
Public    Health    Service.      Reprint    No.    580. 
From  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton.   Ten  cents. 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  America.     By  R. 
A.  McGowan.     From  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Council,  Social  Action  Department,  1312 
Massachusetts  ave.  N.  W.,  Washington. 
The  Health  Show  Comes  to  Town.    By  Evart 
Q,  lioutzabn.     From  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York  city.    Thirty  cents. 
occupational  Diseases  and  Their  Compensa- 
tion with  Special  Reference  to  Anthrax 
and  Miners'  Lung  Diseases.     By  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  LL.D.     From  The  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Canada's  Work  for  Disabled  Soldiers.     Is- 
sued by  The  Department  of   Soldiers'   Civil 
Keestablishment,  Ottawa,  Can. 
i    Career    of    an     Elementary     School 
rtACHBB.  By  Fanny  Street.  From  Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York 
city.    Sixpence  net. 
Patriotism  and  Responsibility  for  the  War. 
By  Georges  Demartial.     From  the  Freeman. 
I   W.    Huebsch,    New    York    eity.      Fifteen 
cents. 

IOBDINATION       AND       EXPANSION       OF       FEDERAL 

Health  Activities.  By  B.  S.  Warren,  as- 
sistant surgeon  generai,  United  States  Pub- 
ic Health  Service.  From  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.  Five  cents. 
The  Essentials  of  a  National  System  for 
Hehabilitation  of  Disabled  Service  Men 
J'  the  American  Forces.  By  Douglas  C 
McMurtrie.  Published  by  The  Arbor  Press, 
ureenwich,  Conn.  From  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
trie.  2929  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Great  Iniquity.  By  Leo  Tolstoy,  trans- 
ated  by  V.  Tchertkoof  and  I.  F.  Mayo.  Pub- 
whed  by  the  Freeman,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc., 
New  York  city.  Fifteen  cents. 
i»  Economics  of  Ireland  and  the  Policy  of 
Thb  British  Government.  By  George  W. 
Kussell.  Published  by  the  Freeman,  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  city.    Fifteen  cents. 


Goes  at  it  like  a  Marine 

This  little  fellow  does  not  have  to  be  coaxed  to  eat. 
He  goes  at  it  with  a  will,  because  he  is  healthy  and 
hungry,  because  his  food  tastes  good.  Dr.  Isaac  A. 
Abt,  the  specialist  of  Chicago,  in  his  book— 

The  Baby's  Food 

gives  you  ways  to  prepare  foods  for  your  baby  that  will  excite  his 
appetite  and  nourish.    $1.25 

At  leading  bookstores  or 

W.    B.    SAUNDERS    COMPANY    Philadelphia 


Courses   for    Social   Workers 

that  are  different 

IN  ECONOMICS,  HISTORY,  THE  LABOR 
MOVEMENT,    PSYCHOLOGY,    LITERATURE 

Send  for  our  bulletin 

RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

7  EAST  15th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RELIGION    FOR 

THE  NEW  AGE 

UNITARIAN     LITERATURE     sent     free 
on  application  to  the  Mission  Committee. 

ALL  SOULS'  UNITARIAN  CHURCH 

1213  Vermont  Ave.,        Washington,  D.  C. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy  ;  dollar  a  year.     New  Orleans,  La. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

BETTER  TIMES  reports  the  most  im-~ 
portant  activities  of  the  2000  charitable  and 
public  welfare  agencies  in  New  York  Citv. 
10  issues  per  year — $2.00.    70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  Une,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Stillwater,    The    Queen    of    the    St.    Cboix. 
A  report  of  a  Social  Survey  by  Dr.  Manuel 
C.  Elmer,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Chicago     Standard     Budget     for     Dependent 
Families,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.     Pp.  46.      Re- 
vised September  1,  1920.    Contains  also  mini- 
mum  budget  for  the  self-supporting  family. 
Published     by     Chicago    Council    of     Social 
Agencies,  17  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.     25 
cents. 
Immigration   Literature   sent  on  request  by 
the   National   Liberal    Immigration    League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 
Credit    Unions.      Free    on    request    to    Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square,  Boston. 
Child  Welfare  Handbook.    Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses    and    social    workers,    illustrates    all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional   Child    Welfare   Association,    Die,    70 
Fifth   Ave.,   New  York.     36   pages  9x12,   60 
cents,  postpaid. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  ind 

economic  subjects,  b«t  we  bsndle 

all  current  publications 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are.  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  S-10-30-20 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name   

Address  


I 


Health  officers,  clinicians,  nurses,  social  ivorkers,  judges  and  probation  officers  of  courts  of 
domestic  relations  and  juvenile  courts,  police  matrons,  policewomen,  superintendents  of 
eleemosynary  institutions,  chiefs  of  police,  medical  officers  of  business  institutions,  laboratory 
technicians,  urologists,  dermatologists,  gynecologists,  neurologists,  psychologists  and  the  em- 
ployed officers  of  other  medical  and  social  organizations  are  invited  to  attend  an 

Institute  on  Venereal  Disease  Control  and  Social  Hygiene 

Conducted   under  the  auspices  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

With  the  assistance  of  The  Interdeparmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  and  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  22  to  December  4,  1920 


The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  the  following: 


John  A.  Fordtcd 
Bernard  Cluck 
Edward  L.  Ketes,  Jr. 
John  H.   Stokes 
William    A.    White 


Hugh  Young 
William   F.    Snow 
M.  A.  Bigelow 
C.  C.  Carstens 
C.  B.  Davenport 


Katherine  Behest  Davis 
Martha  P.  Falconer 
Leta   S.   Hollingworth 
Thomas  A.  Storey 
and  twenty-five  other  specialists 


The  following  courses  will  be  given: 


I.  The     diagnosis     and     treatment     of 
syphilis. 
II.  The     diagnosis     and     treatment     of 
gonorrhea. 
III.  Advanced    course   in    the   treatment 
of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 


IV.  The  delinquent  and  the  law. 
V.  Psychological    background    in    mis- 
conduct. 
VI.  Sex  in  education. 
VII.  Protective  work  for  girls. 
VIII.  Clinic  nursing  and  social  work. 


IX.  Heredity  and  eugenics. 
X.  Sociology  and  social  hygiene. 
XI.  Methods  of  public  education. 
XII.  Methods  of  law  enforcement. 
XIII.  Sex  psychology. 
XIV.  Clinic  management. 


Many  important  positions  in  the  field  of  venereal  disease  control  are  not  filled  because  trained  personnel 
is  not  available.  While  the  Institute  in  November,  continuing  only  two  weeks,  of  course  cannot  furnish 
adequate  training  to  inexperienced  men  and  women,  it  will  serve  to  introduce  interested  persons  to  the  field 
and  will  aid  those  now  employed  in  becoming  more  efficient  in  their  work. 

Further  information  may  be  had  upon  application 

THE  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

16  Seventh  Street,  S.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Immediately  Following  the  Institute 

All-America  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases 

in  Washington,  December  6-11,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

U.  S.  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  American  Red  Cross 


This  conference  will  bring  together  recognized  authorities  in  their  respective  fields  and 
especially  will  make  possible  a  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  methods  now  being 
employed  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  As  far  as 
possible  the  presentation  of  set  papers  will  be  avoided,  it  being  felt  that  full  and  free 
discussion  will  be  far  more  helpful  to  those  who  attend. 

There  is  no  membership  fee 

For  copies  of  the  preliminary  program  and  further  information  address 

Executive  Secretary, 

ALL-AMERICA  CONFERENCE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

411  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PROniBITKHTe 


PROSP€RITY 


MOV  9      1920 
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THE    SURVEY    FOR    NOVEMBER    6,    1920 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOR      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  information  among  its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL,  WORKERS — 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec'y. ; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION — John    B.   An- 
.  drews,  sec'y.;   131  E.   23rd  St.,  New  York.     For  public  employment  offices; 
Industrial  safety  and  health;   workmen's  compensation,   health  insurance; 
one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An   agency  for   organizing   and  strengthen- 
ing  Chambers  of  Commerce,   City  Clubs,   and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;    and   for   training   men   in   the     profession     of    community 
leadership.      Address   our   nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,   New  York. 
123  W.   Madison   Street,   Chicago. 
718  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211   Cathedral  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains  all- 
the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Membership,  includ- 
ing proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  135  E. 
15    St.,    N.    T.    C. 

AMERICAN    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— Wm.    D. 

Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review   and  other  publications),   $1. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank  J. 
Osborne,  exec,  sec'y. ;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications  free   on   request.      Annual   membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.   Snow,  M.D.,   gen.   dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  Interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  In  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in  organizing  the 
work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will.  If 
desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres. ;    H.    S.    Braucher,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y. ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— 

Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y.;   105   E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Service;   Rev.   Worth   M.   Tippy, 
exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.     Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.;     Miss    Inez 
Cavert,   ass't.   research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 

exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission   on  Relations  with   France  and   Belgium,   uniting  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the   Protestant 
forces   of   France    and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 
105  E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vlce-pres. ; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains  Indian 
and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT    AID    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN      (NATIONAL)  — 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New.  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding.      Conducts   National   Americanization   programme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on 
the    payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY — Harry  W.  Laidler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelligent 
interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, 33,  $5,  and  $25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,  $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert 
Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  W. 
43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to  guide  and 
protect   travelers,    especially   women   and   girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  105 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F.  Powlison, 
gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  city 
or   state-wide  service  through  exhibits,   child   welfare   campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate  Medical 
Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy, 
inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene"; 
quarterly,   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE   PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y.; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee.  • 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK — Allen  T.  Burns,  pres., 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  In- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and   Correction — Mrs.    Martha   P.    Falconer,    Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public   Agencies   and   Institutions — R.    F.    Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,   New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Local   Community — Howard   S.   Braucher,   New   York. 

Mental    Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New    York. 

Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.    Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.. 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  In  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,   "  The  Club  Worker,"   $1.50   a  year. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  mem- 
bership.     Dues   $2.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS*  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for  professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publisher? 
"  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  anr> 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE. — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127  B. 
JSrd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social 
workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  an,d  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND   AND   RECREATION   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA— H. 

3.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention  given    to   municipal   recreation   problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;   B.   N.   Cofver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most   important   results   of   Its   work.      Catalogue   sent   upon   request." 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow  Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S. 
Childs,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TU8KEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.    I.    Holsey,   acting   sec'y.,    Tuskegee,   Ala. 
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F  you  are  interested  in  this  issue  of  The 
SURVEY,  please  say  so. 

Say  it  out  loud.  Say  it  where  your  friends  will 
hear,  so  that  they  will  become  interested  too. 
Say  it  with  copies  of  the  issue.  Single  copies 
will  be  sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  25  cents  each;  25  or  more  copies, 
22  cents  each;  100  or  more  copies,  20  cents  each. 
Say  it  now.  For  if  the  history  of  earlier  special 
issues  repeats  itself,  the  edition  will  be  exhausted 
some  fine  morning.  And  that  very  morning  half 
the  librarians  and  teachers  and  preachers  and 
promoters  of  good  causes  in  the  country  will 
suddenly  send  in  for  copies. 
It's  just  like  The  SURVEY  to  get  down  close 
to  the  bottom  facts  of  some  subject  that  every- 
body else  is  speculating  about.  And  it  is  just 
like  The  SURVEY  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace  and  paper  shortage  to  be  a  bit  thrifty 
about  the  number  of  copies  which  are  laid  away 
for  the  future. 


I\ 


F  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  The 
SURVEY,  please  say  so. 

Say  it  with  a  five-dollar  bill,  or  a  money  order, 
or  a  check  or  whatever  way  is  most  convenient. 
It  will  be  just  like  The  SURVEY  to  print 
another  special  issue  just  as  interesting  to  you 
as  this  one  and  it  will  be  just  your  luck  not 
to  hear  about  it. 

Moreover,  if  you  are  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
social  conditions  or  industrial  relations  you'll 
want  The  SURVEY  every  week,  for  The 
SURVEY  follows  up. 

Special  issues  are  the  high  lights  of  the  year. 
But  regularly,  consistently,  fairly,  week  by  week, 
we  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  events, 
the  ideas,  the  progress  in  six  great  fields  of 
human  concern,  each  of  them  in  charge  of  a 
competent  man  who  is  not  only  a  writer  but 
a  worker  in  that  field. 

PAUL  U.   KELLOGG,   Editor 
S.  Adele  Shaw        -        -        «     •  -        Managing  Editor 
Edward  T.  Devine        -  Social  Forces 
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Chicago  Herald;  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  1918. 
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States,  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
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On  Industrial  Problems 


WHEN  LABOR  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 

by  Genevieve  Fox 

A  History  of  the  Workers  Educational  Move- 
ment tracing  its  beginnings  in  England  and  Den- 
mark, ,  and  its  growth  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  This  pamphlet  is  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  becoming  aware  of  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  educational  tendencies  in  the  industrial 
world.     Price,  25  cents. 

AN  IDEA  THAT  GREW:  From  a  Little 

Co-operative  Store  to  a  World-Wide 

Movement 

by  Genevieve  Fox 

A  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  England,  its  development  and  exten- 
sion through  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
story  of  the  co-operative  movement  will  give  you 
the  thrill  of  romance  and  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
formation which  intelligent  citizens  should  add  to 
their  store  of  knowledge.     Price,  20  cents. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLUB 

A  series  of  three  pamphlets  giving  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  organization  of  Industrial  Clubs, 
by  Ernestine  L.  Friedman. 

1.  How  to  Begin — Organization.     30  cents 

2.  The  Industrial  Club  and  Its  Program. 
35  cents 

3.  The  Federation — An  Industrial  Move- 
ment.    35  cents 

PHRASE  BOOK  OF  MODERN 
TERMS 

A  pocket  dictionary  which  assists  in  clearing  up 
industrial  issues  by  giving  scientific  definition  of 
current  industrial  movements  and  terms.  Price, 
15  cents. 

INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH 

Volume  II  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Women  Physicians. 

This  report  has  articles  on  "  Health  Insur- 
ance," "  The  Creative  Workman,  Work  and 
Maternity  by  such  authoritative  people  as  Alex- 
ander Lambert  the  Attending  Physician  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  Robert  B.  Wolf,  the 
Manager  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
and  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Assistant  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Price,  75  cents 

Bookshops  600  Lexington  Avenue 

Everywhere  or  New  York  City 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


THE  WORKERS 
AT  WAR 

By  Frank  J.  Warne 

Author  of  "The  Coal -Mine  Workers,"  etc. 

The  author,  who  really  understands  his  subject,  argues 
for  the  necessary  creation  of  a  machinery  of  organization 
of  the  consumer  and  the  worker  as  well  as  the  capitalist. 

($3.00). 

AMERICAN  POLICE 
SYSTEMS 

By  Ramond  B.  Fosdick 

Author  of  "European  Police  Systems,"  etc. 

The  carefully  organized  report  of  an  investigation  of 
this  tremendously  important  function  cf  government  in 
seventy-two  American  cities  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles. 

($2.00). 

POLITICAL   SYSTEMS 
IN  TRANSITION 

By  Charles  G.  Fenwick 

Professor  of   Political  Science   at    Bryn    Mawr 
College 

It  traces  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the 
political  institutions  of  all  the  great  nations,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  the  United  States.  ($3.00). 

THE   MAKING  OF 
HERBERT   HOOVER 

By  Rose  Wilder  Lane 

A  carefully  prepared  biography  which  pays  especial 
attention  to  the  early  formative  years  of  Mr.  Hoover; 
covering  also  adequately  his  extraordinary  career  since 
his  college  days.  (Illustrated.     $2.50). 


EVERYMAN'S  CHILD 

By  Sophie  Irene  Loeb 

Chairman  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Board 

A  book  dealing  with  tie  problem  of  dependent  children. 
It  tells  of  great  things  already  achieved  and  indicates  the 
direction  of  future  achievement.  (Illustrated     $2.00). 

EVERYDAY   AMERICANS 

By  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

A  study  of  the  mind  of  the  plain  American,  the  bourgeois 
American;  his  problems,  idiosyncrasies,  humors,  and 
possible  future.  He  is  a  tremendous  potentiality  of  good 
or  evil.  ($1.75). 
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The  FREEDOM  of  a  CITY 

A  Year  in  Grand  Rapids  without  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and 

Drink 


H 


i 

ERE  we  have  swung  out  a  bucket  into  the  stream 
of  American  life  and  brought  it  back  brimming. 
Our  appraisal  of  the  facts  of  prosperity  and  pro- 
hibition in  Grand  Rapids  makes  no  pretensions  as 
a  statistical  study.  This  is  no  survey.  Rather  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant sampling  in  terms  of  a  representative  American  com- 
munity of  conditions  of  life  and  labor  as  they  have  been  af- 
fected by  sweeping  changes  in  law,  in  custom  and  in  the 
labor  market. 

"  We  shall  soon  have  had  a  year  of  freedom  from  what  have 
been  regarded  as  the  main  causes  of  misery — unemployment, 
low  wages  and  drink,"  wrote  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  to 
the  editors  of  the  Survey.  What  have  been  the  gains  of  the 
first  year  of  this  freedom?  What  further  gains  may  be  ex- 
pected? What  else  must  be  done  to  make  this  a  livable 
world  ? 

We  undertook  to  make  soundings  in  answer  to  the  first 
of  these  questions,  leaving  it  to  the  results  gathered  whether 
they  might  throw  any  light  on  the  other  more  prophetic  ques- 
tions.    With  his  old  facility,  Justice  Brandeis  by  his  ques- 
tions had  thrown  a  shaft  of  light  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
human  problems  which  so  thickly  beset  us  in  these  post-war 
years.   The  fact  that  a  learned 
justice   of   the   United    States 
Supreme  Court  wanted  an  an- 
swer to  them  was  itself  com- 
pelling.    But  the  caliber  and 
the  habit  of  mind  of  the  man 
gave    the     questions     another 
quality.     For  he  it  was  who 
coined  the  phrase  "  social  in- 
vention   in     industry  " — voic- 
ing the  hope  that  in  this  new 
generation    we    should     have 
something    to    contribute     to 
human     relationships      that 
would  more  than  match  that 
Yankee    ingenuity    which,   in 


JUSTICE  BRANDEIS'   LETTER 

Stoneleigh  Court 

Washington,  D.  C. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Survey: 

We  shall  soon  have  had  a  year  of  freedom  from  what 
have  been  regarded  as  the  main  causes  of  misery — un- 
employment, low  wages  and  drink. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  prepare  a  survey  of  the 
gains  from  the  first  year  of  this  freedom,  as  a  basis  for 
exhibiting: 

First:  What  further  gain  may  be  expected  from  the 
elimination  of  these  causes,  and, 

Second:  What  else  must  be  done  to  make  this  a  liv- 
able world..  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 


the  realm  of  machinery,  of    electricity    and    chemistry,  had 
made  for  the  progress  of  the  world. 

II 

Clearly,  any  nation-wide  inquiry  was  outside  the  span  of 
the  Survey's  time  and  means.  We  hit  upon  the  method  of 
gauging  conditions  in  terms  of  a  representative  American 
city.  By  a  process  of  elimination,  Grand  Rapids  was  chosen. 
First  of  all  we  needed  to  select  a  city  where  prohibition  had 
been  in  effect  long  enough  to  give  evidence  of  its  social  con- 
sequences; but  not  so  long  that  sharp  contrasts  between  old 
conditions  and  new  would  not  be  there  to  study.  This  at 
once  placed  the  area  within  a  group  of  middle  western  cities. 
Next  we  must  choose  a  city  which  presented  a  fairly  wide 
variety  of  industrial  employment  so  that  it  would  in  truth 
be  representative;  one  which,  in  the  period  under  observation, 
had  not  been  affected  by  prolonged  strikes  or  other  causes  of 
unemployment;  one  in  which  wages  and  cost  of  living,  so 
far  as  government  statistics  might  indicate,  reflected  a  broad 
belt  of  conditions  in  American  life.  Correspondence  with 
half  a  dozen  federal  bureaus  and  canvasses  of  a  dozen  na- 
tional social  welfare  organizations  brought  the  group  of  pos- 
sible cities  to  a  hundred,  to  a  score,  to  half  a  dozen,  to  one. 

The  project  was  canvassed 
with  leading  citizens  of 
Grand  Rapids,  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
and  others.  With  their  co- 
operation two  members  of  the 
Survey  staff  who  spent  three 
weeks  in  the  field  carried  cut 
this  quick  piece  of  journal- 
istic research.  Several  of  these 
agencies  and  citizens  took  an 
active  part  in  the  investiga- 
tions. In  particular  we 
should  like  to  express  our  in- 
debtedness to  Charles  C.  Still- 
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man,  secretary,  and  Frances  P.  Brayton,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies;  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  city 
librarian;  Benjamin  P.  Merrick,  chairman,  and  Dorothy 
Pickering,  secretary  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  C.  Roy  Hatten,  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  League; 
Lee  H.  Bierce,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Commerce; 
Charles  M.  Perry,  director  of  the  Social  Welfare  Associa- 
tion; Nora  E.  Fausey,  supervisor  of  the  Social  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  and  Maurice  R. 
Quick,  who  with  great  thoroughness  contributed  to  the  col- 
lection of  material  for  these  studies. 

Ill 

While  Grand  Rapids  bears  the  test  of  representativeness, 
this  Michigan  city  by  no  means  lacks  individuality.  Its  in- 
dustries are  varied,  but  they  gain  distinction  from  one;  there 
is  point  in  the  fact  that  this  city  in  which  we  set  out  to  gauge 
the  meaning  of  prosperity  in  terms  of  household  well-being, 
has  itself  made  its  chief  contribution  to  the  furnishing  of 
homes.  A  typical  American  is  not  a  person  without  char- 
acter; nor  is  a  typical  American  city  undistinguished  by  char- 
acteristics peculiarly  its  own.  In  a  history  of  less  than  ninety 
years,  Grand  Rapids  has  developed  marked  traits  which  even 
a  casual  observer  can  hardly  fail  to  note.  In  more  ways 
than  one,  its  story  is  bound  up  in  trees.  The  city  is  at  the 
threshold  of  that  great  stump  land  which  is  reminiscent  of 
the  soft-wood  lumbering  of  an  earlier  epoch  in  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  black  walnut  belt, 
the  wood  which  was  basic  to  the  early  furniture  trade.  The 
beginnings  of  the  furniture  city  are  somewhat  colored  by 
romance.  Here  at  the  rapids,  red  men  used  to  foregather  at 
the  fishing  season;  in  the  early  30's,  white  traders  selected 
the  spot  to  establish  a  post.  For  several  decades,  the  growth 
of  the  town  was  exceedingly  slow.  By  the  50's  a  street  of 
unsavory  reputation  had  grown  up  along  the  waterfront,  to 
cater  to  the  crude  taste  of  loggers  who  found  the  place  con- 
genial to  spend  their  time  and  money  during  the  off-season. 
But  about  this  time  the  early  furniture  factories,  at  first  lit- 
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Incorporated  in  1S50. 

Population  (1920)  137,634. 

Forty-eighth  largest  city  in  United  States. 

Second  largest  city  in  Michigan. 

Assessed  valuation   (1919)  $185,141,508. 

Total  bank  deposits   (1919)   $53,349,404. 

Thirty-ninth  American  city  in  bank  clearings. 

Thirty-fourth  American  city  in  number  of  building  permits. 

Second  American  city  in  per  cent  of  home  ownership. 

Death  rate  11.6  (1919)  ;  fifth  lowest  of  58  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  more  than  100,000  population. 

Infantile  mortality  rate  83  (1919);  third  lowest -in  Michigan; 
twentv-third  lowest  of  58  American  cities  with  more  than 
100,000  population. 

Approximately  one-quarter  per  cent  of  population  foreign-born. 

Never  had  a  boom. 

Never  had  a  bank  failure. 

No  serious  labor  disturbance  since  1912. 

Principal  Industries:  Furniture,  industrial  brass  goods,  cigars, 
saddlery,  refrigerators,  loose  leaf  and  office  devices,  mir- 
rors, typewriters,  flypaper,  building  materials,  glue,  var- 
nish, veneer,  umbrellas,  underwear,  trunks,  vacuum 
cleaners,  carpet  sweepers,  printing,  show  cases. 


tie  more  than  small  shops  where  masters  worked  side  by  side 
with  their  men,  were  established.  Most  of  the  early  manu- 
facturers and  their  workers  were  of  English  stock  and  skilled 
cabinet  makers. 

Three  factors  combine  to  give  Grand  Rapids  its  marked 
character  of  today:  the  personality  of  its  industrial  pioneers, 
its  racial  composition,  and  trees. 

Grand  Rapids  had  no  special  natural  advantages;  its  river 
is  shallow  and  affords  but  poor  transportation  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  main  roads  and  railroads  do  not  pass  through 
here — in  fact,  the  connection  of  Grand  Rapids  with  the  great 
trunk  roads  was  decidedly  belated.  For  decades  its  industrial 
pioneers  plodded  along— men  of  small  means  with  but  little 
power  to  develop  markets.  When  machines  more  and  more 
entered  the  wood  industries,  centers  with  easier  access  to  a 
large  supply  of  cheap,  immigrant  labor  were  able  to  undercut 
prices;  and  for  long  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  little 
future  for  the  industrial  standards  which  Grand  Rapids  had 
established.  These  standards  were  of  the  highest.  Their 
maintenance  through  a  long  period  of  difficulty  has  given  the 
city  its  greatest  industrial  asset  today:  throughout  the  world 
Grand  Rapids  products  have  a  reputation  for  quality. 
Today  the  city  is  reaping  the  reward  for  steadfast  adherence  to 
its  ideal  in  a  world  that  has  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
profit  at  the  sacrifice  of  pride  in  work.  It  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  demand  for  its  products;  everywhere  are  signs  of 
extension.  Manufacturers  who  have  never  been  rich,  as 
wealth  is  measured  in  these  days,  are  beginning  to  pass  the 
million  dollar  mark — and  this  without  any  special  participa- 
tion in  war  booms  or  profiteering  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 
To  what  extent  labor  is  sharing  in  this  benefit  we  shall  see. 
The  racial  composition  of  Grand  Rapids  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  second  element  in  its  strength.  Owing  to  the 
slowness  of  its  industrial  progress,  this  city  received  compara- 
tively little  of  the  flow  of  the  newer  immigration  from  east- 
ern and  southern  Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Those  who  came 
it  assimilated  more  quickly  than  other  cities  could. 

According  to  this  year's  census,  82,801  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  137,346  were  born  in  Michigan  and  19,415  in  other 
states.  The  foreign-born  white  population  is  composed  of 
the  elements  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  213. 

Adding  to  those  born  in  Holland  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Holland  extraction,  the  number  comes  probably  to 
40,000,  by  far  the  largest  single  group  among  the  foreign- 
born.     It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  this 
sturdy  race  upon  the  life  of  the  community.     Most  of  those 
of  the  older  generation    came    from    rural    districts    with    a 
typical   peasant  outlook   on   life,   very   religious,    industrious, 
thrifty,   and  conservative.     Of  the  more  recent  immigrants 
from  Holland,  a  majority  come  from  the  large    cities    and 
share  more   the   general  character  of   industrial   populations. 
In  the  Holland  families  it  is  still  customary  for  the  young 
wage-earners  to  put  all  their  earnings  into  the  family  treasury 
and  to  submit  to  rigorous    family    discipline.     The    idea   of 
family  welfare  which  many  a  Hollander  has  brought  with 
him  from  the  Puritan  tradition  of  the  low  countries  is  to 
raise  a  large  family  and  send  his  children  to  work  as  soon 
as  he  can.     His    social    interests    are    centered    around    his 
church,  and  his  intellectual  interests  around   the  theological 
college  and  seventeenth  century  criticism.     As  a  result  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  something  of  a  movement  of  revolt 
among  the  younger  people;  sometimes  taking  the   form  of 
pleasures    frowned    upon    by    the    elders.      We    were    told, 
however,  that,  as  a  rule,  such  a  mild  sowing  of  wild  oats 
is  followed  by  early  marriage  and  conformity    to    accepted 
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standards  with,  happily,  a  somewhat  more  liberal  attitude 
toward  new  ideals  than  obtains  among  the  original  im- 
migrants. Not  only  Hollanders  but  Poles  and  Italians  like- 
wise have  a  craving  for  possession  of  land  which,  under 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Grand  Rapids,  they  are  able 
to  satisfy — often  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Home  own- 
ership, which  prevails  in  the  city  to  an  unusual  extent,  owes 
much  to  concerted,  organized  effort;  but  the  success  of  that 
effort  is  predicated  on  a  keen  and  wide  desire  for  ownership. 

It  is  due  to  the  conditions  of  life  which  Grand  Rapids  of- 
fers to  all  groups  of  its  population  that  the  socially  desir- 
able traits  of  each  race  can  find  their  full  development. 

Trees  have  been  mentioned,  a  third  characteristic  element 
of  strength  in  the  makeup  of  Grand  Rapids.  This  is  not 
merely  a  reference  to  the  fine  woods  that  have  gone  into  fur- 
niture; but  the  trees  that  shade  this  city  of  homes.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  city  in  America  of  its  size  with 
the  same  degree  of  civic  pride — a  pride  very  different  from 
mere  boasting  and  boosting — which  has  its  origin  in  a  real 
participation  of  each  home  in  the  effort  to  make  the  city  beau- 
tiful and  livable.  A  customary  clause  in  leases,  requiring  the 
tenant  to  keep  the  lawns,  etc.,  in  good  condition,  shows  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  house  owners  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  home  grounds.  In  mentioning  trees,  one  must 
mention  Charles  W.  Garfield,  one  of  the  first  men  in  Amer- 
ica to  recognize  the  importance  of  tree  growing  in  cities  and 
of  improving  the  surroundings  of  the  homes.  Confronted 
with  the  competition  of  other  cities  for  industries,  the  Board 
of  Trade  (now  Association  of  Commerce)  under  Mr.  Gar- 
field's leadership,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  decided  to  aban- 
don the  plan  of  bribing  manufacturers  with  bonuses  and  spe- 
cial terms  and  to  substitute  for  it  conditions  of  life  and 
work  so  attractive  that  no  financial  inducements  would  be 
necessary.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  did  not  work, 
that  other  cities  which  have  more  aggressively  catered  for 
new  enterprise  have  been  more  successful  in  increasing  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  But  taking  a  larger  view,  it  succeeded 
beyond  all  possible  expectation.  It  has  brought  to  Grand 
Rapids  exactly  those  industries  which  require  good  surround- 
ngs  and  those  people  who  cared  more  for  decent  home  con- 


ditions than  a  quick  return  on  investments  or  the  highest 
obtainable  money  wage.  It  has  kept  the  growth  of  the  city 
sufficiently  gradual  to  make  it  possible  for  municipal  enter- 
prise to  keep  up  with  growth  of  population  and,  above  all, 
it  has  prevented  speculation  in  land.  Every  effort  to  engineer 
an  artificial  land  boom  in  Grand  Rapids  has  failed. 

Grand  Rapids  led  the  movement  for  shade  trees,  import- 
ing ten  thousand  seedlings  the  first  year  and  keeping  up  the 
supply  until  today  the  residential  streets  are  so  closely  planted 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  good  photograph  of 
a  row  of  houses  in  any  but  the  newest  streets.     We  men- 
tion trees  because  they  are  more  evident  and  symbolical,  but 
the  same  interest  has  been  given  also  to  the  care  of  lawns 
and  gardening.     Mr.  Garfield  modestly  gives  the  credit  to 
cheap  water  which  encourages  the  citizens  to  keep  trees  and 
lawns  drenched,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  them.     But  his  ef- 
fort, during  long  years,  through  horticultural   societies  and 
schools,   made   tree-planting  and   gardening  popular.      From 
friendly  rivalry  in  beautification  of  the  home  plot,  it  is  only 
a  small  step  to  rivalry  of  streets  and  blocks;  and  from  this 
to  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  city  as  a  whole.     There 
are  practically  no  slums  in  Grand  Rapids;  and  the  general 
upkeep  of  residential  property — while  in  these  days  of  high 
costs  of  labor  and  material  a  little  below  the  mark — is  much 
better  on   the  whole  than  in  other  cities  of  the  same  size. 
Grand   Rapids  is  a  well  governed  city.     Of  its  school  sys- 
tem, a  good  test  of  the  civic  spirit  which  prevails,  Charles 
H.  Judd  and  others  say,  in  a  survey  report,  published  in  1916: 
In  general,  it   [Grand  Rapids]   shows   itself   a   leader   in  the 
extent  to  which  it  taxes  itself  for  schools.    Furthermore,  although 
it  spends  less  for  general  city  departments  than  most  cities  of 
its  class,  it  gives  a  larger  per  cent  of  its  municipal  revenue  to 
schools   than   any  other   city  of   the   same   size.     Forty-five   per 
cent  of  its  city  revenue  goes  to  schools  where  it  is  common  for 
such  cities  to  devote  25  per  cent  for  such  purposes. 
Here,  then,  we  have  in  Grand  Rapids  a  friendly,  well  con- 
ditioned, representative,  mid-western  community.     And  here, 
in  its  homes,  its  factories,  its  social  institutions  and  more  espe- 
cially in  its  saloons  and  savings  institutions,  we  have  so  many 
barometers  on  which  we  may  gauge  those  three  forces  at  work 
in  the  common  life  of  the  nation — a  year  without  unemploy- 
ment, without  starvation  wages  and  without  drink. 
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DRINK:  Two  years  before  most  American  industrial  centers  Grand  Rapids 
became  sober.  State  prohibition  closed  its  160  saloons  and  its  forty  or  fifty 
"halls"  equipped  with  private  bars.  Its  wholesale  liquor  houses  went  out  of 
business  and  its  three  breweries  turned  into  soft  drink  factories.  Grand  Rapids 
today  is  free  from  drunkenness  if  not  from  drink. 

WAGES :  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  war  brought  to  Grand 
Rapids  high  prices  and  high  wages.  Wages  advanced  faster  than  prices. 
The  average  daily  wage  increased  between  1917  and  1920  by  approximately  100 
per  cent;  the  cost  of  living  for  wage-earning  families  by  somewhere  between  65 
and  70  per  cent.  A  majority  of  households  in  Grand  Rapids  are  experiencing 
a  new  and  higher  level  of  prosperity. 

C  TEADY  EMPLOYMENT:  Steady  work,  due  to  world-wide  under-produc- 
^  tion  in  the  war  years  and  especially  to  a  larger  demand  for  Grand  Rapids  prod- 
ucts in  furniture  and  home  furnishings,  freedom  from  serious  strikes  or  lockouts 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  shutting  off  of  immigration,  has  reinforced  the  re- 
sult of  higher  wages.  Grand  Rapids  provides  an  all-the-year-round  income  for 
its  working  people. 

THE  HOME:  Families  spend  more  time  together.  The  front  porch  and 
the  garden  have  come  up  as  the  corner  saloon  has  gone  down.  Children  are 
better  cared  for.  Mothers  know,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  what  it  is  not 
to  be  on  the  grocer's  books.  Fathers  take  notice  of  shabby  furnishings  and  help 
save  up  to  replace  them.  The  whole  town  is  better  dressed.  China  shops  and 
piano  dealers  have  engaged  new  assistants.  Home  purchase,  always  popular  in 
Grand  Rapids,  flourishes  even  more. 

THE  FACTORY:  Mondays  are  no  longer  blue  or  black.  Absenteeism  be- 
cause of  "severe  headaches"  has  decreased;  industrial  accidents  likewise. 
The  trouble-making  barkeeper  is  now  not  the  first  to  welcome  the  newcomer  to 
the  city  or  the  home-comer  on  his  way  from  the  pay-window.  Philip,  sober,  has 
begun  to  realize  that  some  men  are  worth  more  than  others;  to  take  a  livelier 
interest  in  shop  concerns,  to  express  himself  more  freely  and  intelligently  on  the 
processes  of  which  his  work  is  a  part.  The  change  has,  however,  also  made 
for  restlessness,  especially  among  the  younger  workers,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
slackened  effort  and  swelled  the  labor  turnover.  Faced  with  the  necessity  of 
retaining  experienced  employes,  manufacturers  are  coming  to  study  more  closely 
the  conditions  of  work  and  human  relationships  within  the  factory. 

HEALTH :  Tuberculosis  and  infantile  mortality,  two  good  indices  of  the 
public  health,  are  on  the  decline  in  Grand  Rapids.  Though  primarily  this 
is  due  to  effective  popular  education,  wiser  spending  and  more  food  have  played 
their  part.  Folks  go  to  see  the  doctor,  dentist  and  oculist  before  they  are  forced 
to  do  so  by  pain  or  disability;  they  insist  on  the  best  treatment;  they  pay  more 
attention  to  small  ailments.  The  vital  statistics  in  the  years  to  come  will  show 
the  results  of  this  shifting  from  cure  to    prevention. 

RECREATION:  The  demand  for  automobiles,  for  fishing  tackle,  tents,  and 
other  sporting  goods  can  hardly  be  met.  The  boat  clubs  have  long  waiting 
lists.  Facilities  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  have  been  outgrown. 
The  one  big  improved  park  of  Grand  Rapids  on  Sundays  is  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. The  roads  leading  out  of  the  city  are  filled  with  happy  family  par- 
ties out  for  picnics.  More  vacations  are  taken  and  longer  vacations.  Moving 
picture  and  vaudeville  theaters  have  full   houses. 
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'"pHRIFT:  The  bulk  of  additional  earnings,  after  due  allowance  for  higher 
-*•  prices,  goes  into  substantial  home  comforts.  Frivolous  spending  has  resulted, 
chiefly,  from  too  rapid  an  improvement  of  fortunes  in  individual  cases.  Where 
the  pay  cheque  has  grown  more  gradually,  there  has  been,  first,  a  considerably 
improved  table,  better  clothes  and  more  amusements;  second,  .a  frittering  away 
of  small  change  on  incidental  expenditures;  third,  a  saving  up  of  larger 
amounts  for  more  substantial  purchases,  such  as  furniture,  phonographs,  musical 
instruments,  furs,  ornamental  home  furnishings,  "  flivvers ",  home  purchase. 
Pawnshop  transactions  have  been  reduced  by  one-third,  and  debt  collection  has 
become  easier  than  ever  before.  With  an  unusually  large  number  of  savings 
banks,  Grand  Rapids  has  experienced  a  marked  increase  of  savings,  side  by 
side  with  lavish  spending. 

CRIME:  Prohibition  has  all  but  emptied  the  county  jail.  The  county  farm 
has  run  down  for  lack  of  prison  labor.  The  police  fore?  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  withdrawal  of  liquor  from  dance  and  social  halls  has  closed  a 
prolific  source  of  immorality  and  crime.  The  number  of  arrests  has  been  almost 
halved  in  the  two  years  during  which  prohibition  has  been  in  effect.  Intoxication, 
rowdyism,  vagrancy  are  most  conspicuous  among  the  crimes  diminished  in 
number. 

POVERTY:  Visible  signs  of  want  or  degradation  are  few.  Where  sickness, 
old  age  or  personal  defects  of  one  kind  or  another  have  made  it  impossible 
to  earn  high  wages  at  piece  rates  or  large  bonuses,  or  to  take  a  better  paid  job, 
where  families  are  exceptionally  large,  where  spendthrift  habits  have  become 
incurable,  the  relative  poverty  of  families  among  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors is  the  more  marked. 

THE  CITY:  Citizens  who  spend  more  on  themselves  and  their  homes  have 
become  also  liberal  in  their  attitude  to  public  expenditure.  They  demand 
good  services  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Bond  issues  for  additional  muni- 
cipal equipment  have  been  approved  by  large  majorities. 


PHILANTHROPY:  In  spite  of  the  weariness  from  large  "drives"  shared 
by  Grand  Rapids  with  the  whole  country,  and  the  common  lethargy  toward 
Europe's  bitter  need,  support  of  home  charities  and  philanthropic  agencies  has 
broadened.  The  churches  also  have  participated  in  the  general  prosperity,  both 
by  the  receipt  of  large  individual  gifts  and  by  a  more  systematic  financing  of 
their  usually  increased  budgets. 

PUBLIC  OPINION:  From  city  officials  to  housewives,  from  bank  presidents 
to  labor  leaders,  Grand  Rapids  people  back  up  pretty  solidly  in  favor  of  strict 
enforcement  of  prohibition.  Witnesses  almost  invariably  said  that  the  two  most 
noticeable  effects  of  prohibition  were  the  change  it  had  brought  in  family  life 
and  the  fact  that  the  younger  generation  was  growing  up  without  a  taste  for 
alcohol. 

THE  MORAL  OUTLOOK:  Better  times,  in  the  first  stages,  have  meant 
more  self-indulgence.  But  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  higher  than 
it  was  ever  before.  While  family  discipline  has  somewhat  relaxed  as  young 
people  have  become  more  than  self-supporting,  the  increased  earning  capacity 
of  girls  has  made  for  a  relationship  on  more  equal  terms  between  young  folks 
of  both  sexes.  Absence  of  worry  has  made  for  a  general  liberation  of  mental 
energies,  as  yet  often  idly  employed  in  frivolous  pursuits,  but  beginning  to  intro- 
duce into  the  life  of  the  community  a  desire  for  finer  enjoyments  and  spiritual 
emancipation. 
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EVERY  DOT  ONCE  A  SALOON 


The  160  dots  on  this  map  show  where  th 
the  state  went  dry  in  1918.    Last  June,  two 

37  soft  drink  parlors 

13  billiard  or  pool  rooms  selling  sort  drints 

7  billiard  or  pool  rooms  selling  soft  drinks  and  lunches 

3  billiard  or  pool  rooms  and  restaurants 

3  billiard  or  pool  rooms  with  no  other  line  kjii!__j 

Making  a  total  of  57  places  selling  soft  drinks  and  26  billiard 
or  pool  rooms.    Soft  drinks  is  here  used  to  mean  "near  beer    , 
beer  substitutes,  fruit  drinks  and  similar  beverages.) 
12  restaurants  and  lunch  rooms 
9  candy  stores 
9  groceries 

4  branch  banks 
3  barber  shops 

3  stores  selling  automobile  tires. 
2  shoe  stores 

2  news  stand  and  cigar  stores 
2  wall  paper  and  paint  stores 

■    2  five-  and  ten-cent  stores 


e  saloons  in  Grand  Rapids  were  located  when 
years  later,  these  saloons  had  been  replaced  by: 

2  drug  stores 

2  card  rooms 

2  clothes-pressing  and  tailoring  establishments 

2  wholesale  fruit  and  produce  stores 

1  pawn  shop 
?5  miscellaneous  retail  and  wholesale  stores 

(It  will  be  noticed  that,  omitting  the  soft  dri 

and  pool  rooms,  card  rooms  and  the  single 

are  79  stores  in  the  list.) 

In  addition,  the  investigation  showed 

9  vacant  stores 

1  building  being  torn  down 

1  lot  being  excavated  for  a  new  building 

1  duplicate  address 

2  addresses  unlocated 
1  hotel  bar  discontinued 

160  total    former  saloons 


nk  parlors,  billiar 
pawn  shop,  ther 


PROHIBITION 

What  Elimination  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  Means  to  Grand  Rapids 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


WHEN  Grand  Rapids  went  dry,  at  midnight,  April 
30,  1918,  160  saloons  in  the  city  were  selling 
liquor.  There  were  seven  wholesale  liquor  deal- 
ers. Three  breweries  were  turning  out  large 
quantities  of  beer  and  other  alcoholic  beverages.  Out-of-town 
brewers  had  several  local  agencies.  In  addition  there  were 
forty  or  fifty  halls,  owned  by  private  societies  and  equipped 
with  bars,  over  which  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  to  all 
comers.  A  few  restaurants  and  hotel  dining  rooms  sold  liquor. 

This  was  the  equipment  for  drinking.  At  five  minutes  to 
twelve  it  was  going  full  blast,  with  the  exception  of  the 
breweries  and  wholesale  liquor  houses  which  had  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  some  time  before.  Glasses  were  clinking  in 
the  saloons  and  halls,  and  the  restaurants  had  many  diners. 
When  people  waked  up  next  morning  the  whole  plant  had 
stopped  running.  The  change  was  almost  that  sudden  and 
dramatic.  The  saloon  doors  had  ceased  to  swing  and  the  res- 
taurants served  only  water. 

Since  then  the  change  has  been  carried  further.  Two 
breweries  now  manufacture  soft  drinks  and  the  third  has  gone 
out  of  business  or  is  preparing  to  do  so.  The  saloons  have 
been  replaced  by  other  businesses.  The  halls  have  stopped  sell- 
ing liquor  and  most  of  them  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  entire 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
has  been  either  scrapped  or  diverted  to  other  uses. 

An  interesting  history  preceded  this.  In  19 10  Kent  county, 
in  which  Grand  Rapids  is  situated,  voted  wet  in  a  local  option 
election  by  7,000  majority.  Six  years  later,  in  1916,  when 
the  state  prohibition  amendment  was  before  the  people!  of 
Michigan,  it  voted  dry  by  6,000  majority.  Grand  Rapids 
was  the  largest  city  in  the  country  at  that  time  that  had  given 
a  majority  itself  against  the  saloon;  it  went  dry  by  3,000. 
The  whole  state  went  dry  in  that  election  by  approximately 
100,000.  Three  years  later,  in  19 19,  after  prohibition  had 
been  in  effect  for  nearly  a  year,  the  state  voted  again  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  legalize  the  sale  of  beer  and 
light  wines.  It  reasserted  its  dry  convictions  by  200,000 
majority. 

Prohibition  is  a  fact  in  the  city.  This  does  not  mean  that 
no  alcoholic  beverages  are  consumed  there.  They  are.  But 
consumption  has  been  made  so  difficult  through  the  wrecking 
of  its  machinery  that  the  total  amount  is  small  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  John  Barley- 
corn is  dead  in  Grand  Rapids.  The  usual  evidences  of  drink- 
ing do  not  exist.  During  the  three  weeks  that  Mr.  Lasker 
and  I  were  there,  neither  of  us  saw  a  single  drunk  person. 
From  managers  of  theaters,  of  amusement  parks,  of  fac- 
tories, of  boarding  houses,  of  hotels,  of  every  kind  of  prop- 
erty and  place  that  used  to  have  its  problem  of  drink  or  in- 
toxicated people  to  reckon  with,  we  learned  that  drinking  had 
ceased  to  be  one  of  their  anxieties.  City  officials,  social  work- 
min inters,  the  chief  of  police,  the  sheriff  and  others  con- 
red  in  telling  us  that  booze  is  fighting  a  losing  game  in 
Grand  Rapids. 

Whether  you  think  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  is  large 

r  small  depends,  probably,  upon  the  expectation  you  had 
tornied  in  regard  to  the  possible  accomplishments  of  prohibi- 
tion.   The  largest  source  of  drinking  is  the  home  manufacture 

f  alcoholic  beverages.     That  much  of  this  goes  on  in  the 


kitchens,  cellars  and  outhouses  of  Grand  Rapids  is  undoubted. 
It  is  most  prevalent  among  the  foreign  groups,  but  there  is 
enough  of  it  everywhere.  Not  infrequently  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  talking  will  admit  that  he  is  serving  his  own 
brew  upon  his  own  table.  This  manufacture  is  carried  on  for 
two  purposes:  For  sale,  which  brings  large  profits,  and  for 
home  use.  Those  who  make  it  for  sale  usually  make  whiskey 
or  "  moonshine ",  as  it  is  called,  using  corn  and  raisins 
as  the  principal  ingredients,  or  corn,  raisins  and  wheat; 
they  often  add  caramel  coloring  to  give  their  product  the 
proper  appearance.  Home-made  stills,  pictures  of  which  are 
shown  in  this  article,  are  easily  constructed. 

As  an  illustration  of  such  manufacture,  there  was  the 
farmer  who  lived  a  few  miles  out  of  town  and  who  rigged 
up  a  still  in  his  woodshed,  where  he  made  moonshine  from 
corn,  raisins  and  Karo  corn  syrup.  When  the  state  food  and 
drug  inspector  found  him  he  had  200  gallons  of  mash,  and 
fifteen  gallons  of  distilled  whiskey  in  crocks.  He  was  carry- 
ing his  product  to  town  and  selling  it  for  $25  a  gallon.  Then 
there  was  the  factory  mechanic  who  made  whiskey  at  home 
nights,  while  his  wife  carried  on  the  manufacture  during  the 
day.  Between  them  they  produced  four  or  five  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours,  which  they  put  into  bottles  and  jugs  and 
sold  to  people  who  called  at  the  house  for  $5  a  pint. 

Beverages  made  for  immediate  consumption  are  usually  con- 
fined to  beer  and  wine.  The  beer  is  made  of  hops  and  malt, 
with  yeast  sometimes  added.  The  wine  is  usually  made  from 
grapes,  dandelions  or  elderberries.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  Polish  residents  are  adepts  at  making  vodka,  in  which 
potatoes  form  the  principal  ingredient.  A  spirit  of  bravado 
sometimes  accounts  for  this  clandestine  manufacture,  those 
who  carry  it  on  being  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  law  can 
deprive  them  of  their  drink.  Others  belong  to  certain  groups 
or  sets  in  which  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  have  beverages 
of  their  own.  There  is  a  third  element  who  make  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  like  to  drink  it.  Much  home 
manufacture  is  temporary;  people  soon  tire  of  the  process, 
either  because  it  requires  more  work  than  they  expected  or 
because  the  product  is  not  to  their  liking. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  predict  whether  home  manufacture  will 
die  out  in  a  short  time,  or  whether  it  will  remain  a  problem 
to  be  dealt  with  for  years  to  come.  Certainly  few  people  in 
Grand  Rapids  believe  that  it  is  now  sufficiently  serious  to 
constitute  a  nullification  of  the  law.  They  seem  to  regard  it 
as  an  inevitable  incident  in  transition,  and  a  practice  that 
young  people  will  not  be  likely  to  follow  as  widely  even  as 
their  elders.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  be  highly  compatible  with 
temperance,  since  very  little  drunkenness  results  from  it;  per- 
haps this  is  because  much  of  the  product  lacks  sufficient  alcohol, 
and  because  people  who  drink  at  home  are  under  greater  re- 
straints to  remain  sober  than  those  who  drink  away  from  home. 

Various  sources  of  drink  other  than  home  manufacture  ex- 
ist. At  the  time  of  our  inquiry  some  of  the  whiskey  brought 
over  from  Ohio  during  the  famous  "  booze  war  "  of  last  year 
was  still  obtainable.  Whiskey  was  being  smuggled  in  from 
Canada  in  increasing  amounts.  Doubtless  there  were  other 
supplies  as  well.  Means  of  getting  liquor  were  numerous. 
Bootlegging  was  carried  on  by  taxi  drivers  and  others.    There 
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AB  CARROLL  S  CLOSET 


Locked  closet  in  office  of  A.  A.  Carroll,  chief  of  police  of  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  containing  bottles  of  many  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks 

found  on  "  drunks  " 

were  stories  of  the  man  who  had  a  special  kind  of  coat  made 
with  loosely  hanging  inside  pockets  in  which  flat  bottles  could 
be  inconspicuously  placed,  and  of  another  who  extracted  the 
meat  from  eggs  and  carried  whiskey  in  the  white  shells.  One 
or  two  druggists  had  been  arrested  for  selling  whiskey,  and 
about  5,000  physicians'  prescriptions  for  its  use  had  been  issued 
in  the  county  in  two  years.  Hair  tonics,  patent  medicines  and 
many  other  concoctions  were  being  used  to  some  extent.  "  Ab 
Carroll's  closet  ",  a  locked  compartment  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  police,  is  an  interesting  exhibit.  On  one  inspection  it 
contained  several  kinds  of  moonshine,  denatured  alcohol  (both 
diluted  and  sweetened),  Jamaica  ginger,  hard  cider,  a  bottle 
of  Scotch  and  another  of  Canadian  whiskey,  and  a  small  bottle 
that  not  even  Mr.  Carroll  could  name.  Bay  rum  and  an  as- 
sortment of  tonics  often  completed  the  exhibit,  he  said. 

"  When  prohibition  first  came,"  said  the  proprietor  of  a 
retail  store  selling  toilet  articles  and  chemicals,  "  the  old  topers 


in  town  started  runs  on  some  of  my  goods.  As  soon  as  they'd 
find  something  with  a  kick  in  it,  they'd  spread  the  word 
around.  For  a  while  it  was  Westphal's  Hair  Tonic.  Then 
they  switched  to  Pinaud's  Vegetal  Lilac  Toilet  Water,  and 
for  a  while  they  tried  Pinaud's  Quinine  Tonic.  I  got  tired  of 
it  after  a  while  and  fixed  up  a  game  on  'em.  I  changed  some 
of  the  formulas.  For  example,  I  put  more  oil  in  my  tartar 
emetic  —  there  was  a  run  on  that  for  a  while  —  and  the 
effect  was  to  make  'em  sick.  They  quit  and  tried  something 
else.  Now  they  seem  to  be  discouraged  and  don't  come  in 
often.  I'm  doing  a  legitimate  business  here  and  don't  want 
that  kind  of  trade  in  the  store." 

Of  course  there  is  intoxication.  The  amount  of  this  will 
appear  in  a  moment  in  considering  the  effect  of  prohibition 
upon  crime.  During  our  three-week  visit  there  were  twenty- 
five  arrests  for  drunkenness.  If  this  seems  a  large  number  for 
a  "  dry  "  city,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  police  are  now 
arresting  practically  every  drunk  person  they  find.  Formerly 
the  tendency  was  to  arrest  only  those  who  were  also  disorderly 
or  making  nuisances  of  themselves;  the  usual  procedure  when 
a  policeman  found  a  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  was  to 
set  him  on  his  way  and  cheerfully  hope  that  he  would  arrive. 
The  twenty-five  arrests  amount  to  hardly  more  than  one  a 
day — not  a  large  number,  one  would  suppose,  in  a  city  of 
138,000.  Most  of  those  arrested,  moreover,  were  old  "  soaks  " 
who  still  go  to  any  extreme  to  get  booze;  one  such  rounder 
spent  six  thirty-day  terms  in  jail  within  seven  months.  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  intoxication  as  a  problem  in  the 
life  of  the  city  has  become  a  sort  of  game  of  hide-and-seek, 
with  the  police  serving  as  seekers  and  a  handful  of  confirmed 
drunkards  as  hiders. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  laws  in  regard  to  prohibition  in 
Michigan,  the  state  law  passed  pursuant  to  the  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  and  the  federal  law  passed  pursuant  to 
the  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  Up  to  June  30 
there  had  been,  under  the  state  law,  129  convictions  for 
"  transporting,  importing  and  manufacturing  liquor  "  and  20 
convictions  for  manufacturing  it.  Under  the  federal  law  up 
to  the  present  time  there  have  been  thirty-two  indictments  in 
the  Southern  Division,  which  includes  all  of  the  western  part 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  containing  Grand  Rapids.  Over 
half  of  those  indicted  pleaded  guilty  and  the  rest  are  soon  to 
be  tried.  No  actual  trials  have  yet  been  held  under  the  federal 
statute. 

The  fact  is  that  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition is  inadequate.  A  single  inspector,  appointed  by  the 
state  food  and  drug  commissioner,  is  the  sole  person  specially 
charged  with  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  violators  of  the  state 
law,  though  the  police  and  other  law-enforcing  officers  are. 
of  course,  expected  to  cooperate  with  him.  To  enforce  the 
federal  law  there  are  two  governmental  field  agents,  whose 
territory  embraces  the  whole  Western  Judicial  District  of 
Michigan.  These  three  men  must,  with  what  assistance  thev 
can  get,  secure  the  evidence  against  violators,  make  arrest? 
and  often  appear  as  witnesses  at  the  trials.  Moreover,  thev 
cannot  search  suspected  premises  until  some  one  has  made  out 
a  sworn  complaint  or  affidavit  declaring  that  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  violation  of  law  is  being  committed  there. 
So  admittedly  inadequate  is  the  law-enforcing  machinery  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  number  of 
officers  engaged  in  discovering  violations.  The  theory  is  that 
if  the  public  can  be  led  to  believe  that  more  agents  are  on  the 
job,  it  will  refrain  from  violation  through  fear  of  detection. 

Nevertheless,  despite  violations,  prohibition  is  generally 
effective.  The  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  now,  compared 
with  what  was  consumed  before  the  saloons  were  closed,  is 
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insignificant.  Considered  numerically,  the  violations  are 
many;  a  law  against  murder  that  was  violated  as  often 
would  give  good  cause  for  alarm.  But  the  two  things  are 
not  comparable.  In  the  one  instance  we  are  dealing  with  the 
isolated  acts  of  individuals,  in  the  other  with  a  city's  habits. 
To  sum  up,  drunkenness  is  scarce,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  live  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  in  Grand  Rapids  with- 
out knowing,  except  from  occasional  items  in  the  papers,  that 
such  a  thing  as  intoxicating  liquor  exists. 

Effects  of  Prohibition 

What,  then,  have  been  the  effects  of  prohibition  upon  Grand 
Rapids?  Two  words  of  caution  need  to  be  uttered  here.  The 
first  is  that  this  inquiry  was  not  an  exhaustive  study  of  recon- 
dite social  phenomena,  pursued  at  great  lengths  into  every  part 
of  the  city's  life;  nor  was  it  even  a  "  survey  ",  as  that  term  is 
properly  used.  It  was  a  piece  of  journalistic  exploration, 
conducted  with  all  possible  regard  for  accuracy,  but  rather 
with  a  view  to  photographing  the  city  than  making  a  labora- 
tory analysis  of  it.  Statistical  evidence  was  sought  where  it 
was  obtainable,  and  this  search  was  sometimes  successful. 
More  often,  however,  the  evidence  was  the  testimony  of 
Grand  Rapids  citizens  themselves.  We  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption  that  after  two  years  of  experience  with  prohibi- 
tion there  must  be  competent  opinion  in  the  city  on  all  of  the 
questions  that  we  would  be  likely  to  ask;  our  job  was  to  find 
that  opinion. 

The  other  word  of  caution  is  that  the  two  parts  of  the  Sur- 
vey's inquiry,  that  concerning  prohibition  and  that  con- 
cerning prosperity,  crossed  paths  at  many  points.  When  peo- 
ple are  saving  money  that  they  formerly  spent  for  drink  and 
are  receiving  higher  wages  than  they  ever  did  before,  it  be- 
comes a  nice  question  to  know  whether  their  increased  expen- 
ditures are  due  to  one  cause  or  the  other;  to  conclude  that 
they  are  due  to  both,  while  this  may  be  the  best  answer  ob- 
tainable, is  obviously  begging  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  points  at  which  these  two  causes  may  be  disen- 
tangled. Where  doubt  exists  in  our  own  mind,  we  have 
tried  to  indicate  it.  If  the  reader  will  only  do  his  share  in 
this  disentangling  process,  the  danger  of  misleading  conclu- 
sions will  be  slight. 

Crime 

The  effect  of  prohibition  upon  the  bulk  of  crime  com- 
mitted in  Grand  Rapids  is  pronounced.  The  best  index  to 
the  amount  of  crime  committed  is  to  be  found  in  the 
number  of  cases  disposed  of  in  the  police  court.  Not  only 
are  tar  more  cases  handled  here  than  in  any  other  court, 
but  these  are  of  a  more  varied  nature,  running  all  the  way 
from  violations  of  ordinances  to  murder,.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Gerald  De  Boer,  clerk  of  the  court,  I  was  furnished 
copies  of  the  official  report  sheets,  showing  the  number  of  all 
offences  disposed  of  each  month  for  four  consecutive  years, 
two  before  prohibition  and  two  after.  The  years  begin  with 
May  1  and  end  with  April  30,  so  that  the  end  of  the  second 
year  exactly  coincides  with  the  closing  of  the  saloons.  The 
following  tables  were  prepared  directly  from  these  reports ; 
their  accuracy,  therefore,  is  not  open  to  question.  Here  are 
the  yearly  totals  of  all  cases  appearing  in  court.1 


1916-17 

(Saloons  open) 

3,827 


1917-18 
(Saloons  open) 
3,666 


1918-19 

(Prohibition) 

1,705 


1919-20 

(Prohibition) 

2,055 


Here,  then,  is  a  reduction  of  54  per  cent  in  the  first  year 


Home  Manufacture 
A  "  mash,"  composed  of  raisins  and  water,  crushed  grain  and 
water,  and  what  not — is  placed  in  a  receptacle  and  heated  slowly. 
The  vapor  passes  through  a  tube,  which  is  coiled  through  either 
cold  water  or  ice.  In  "  U-58"  (above)  the  coil  is  exposed.  In 
the  other j  it  is  hidden  by  the  barrel.  By  condensation,  the  raw 
whiskey  or  brandy  is  caught  in  another  receptacle 


1  These  figures  nnd  those  in  the  table  on  p.  192  include  not  merely 
convictions  hut  all  cases  disposed  of  in  police  court,  such  as  those 
hound  over  to  higher  courts,  those  fined,  those  sent  to  jail,  etc. 
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REDUCTION  IN  SPECIFIC  CRIMES 
Grand  Rapids  1916-1920 

FELONIES 

1916-17     1917-18  1918-19  1919-20 

(Saloons  (Saloons  (Prohibi-  (Prohibi- 

open)       open)  tion)  tion) 

Assault  Felonies1 19            22  1  10 

Burglary   0              5  4  1 

Burglary   and   Larceny.              18             13  8  14 
Carrying      Concealed 

Weapons   9             12  8  10 

Desertion 16             17  6  8 

Embezzlement  over  $25. . .           9            17  3  9 

False   Pretenses   over   $25          2              6  6  8 

Forgery    13             11  3  7 

Gambling    0              0  2  4 

Habitual        Drunkard 

(Third  Offence) 32              6  0  1 

Indecent  Liberties 5              8  4  1 

Larcenies8  50          100  32  55 

M  a  i  n  t  a  i  n  i  ng  Gaming 

Room    2              0  2  3 

Maintaining  House  of  111 

Fame    1              0  2  0 

Manslaughter 0               2  0  0 

Murder    0              1  2  1 

Rape    6              5  7  8 

Total    182          225  90  140 

MISDEMEANORS 

Assault  and  Battery 119            78  35  58 

Breach  of  Peace 68            57  4  8 

Contributing      to      Delin- 
quency of  Minor   Child           13  0  3 

Disorderly   Act 5              3  0  1 

Disorderly  Conduct 94            85  52  67 

Driving     Automobile 

While    Intoxicated 2            29  8  15 

Embezzlement     less     than 

$25    7            13  2  4 

False   Pretenses   less   than 

$25    9            11  1  2 

Habitual  Drunkard  (First 

and  Second  Offences)..         72             14  1  18 

Intoxication   1895         1734  240  421 

Intoxication     and     D  i  s- 

orderly 139          114  6  34 

Larceny  less  than  $25 80          142  47  53 

Malicious    Destruction    of 

Property 9              2  1  2 

Miscellaneous"   21            12  7  8 

Non-support    58            34  26  27 

Vagrancy   162           132  5  15 

Visiting     House     of     111 

Fame    3              9  6  1 

Total 2744        2472  441  737 

Grand  Total 2926        2697  531  877 

1  Assault  Felonies  Include  assault  and  robbery,  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  great  bodily  barm  less  than  the 

crime  of  murder,  and  assault  with  intent  to  commit  robbery. 

*  Larcenies  (felonies)  include  larceny  from  a  person,  larceny 
over  $25  and  larceny  from  a  shop,  office,  etc. 

8  This  does  not  include  all  other  cases,  but  only  those  listed 
in  the  official  reports  as  "miscellaneous." 


of  prohibition  from  the  average  of  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding,  and  of  45  per  cent  in  the  second  year.  The  aver- 
age reduction  for  the  two  years  of  prohibition  is  49.8  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  cases  was  cut  almost 
exactly  in  two. 

This  does  not  show  the  specific  crimes  in  which  the  reduc- 
tion was  greatest.  For  that  purpose  a  more  detailed  table  is 
necessary.  In  making  the  table  on  this  page  I  did  not  include 
every  offence  listed,  since  there  are  over  a  hundred  of  these. 
Many  are  mere  violations  of  minor  ordinances  and  others  did 
not  occur  more  than  a  few  times  throughout  the  whole  four 
years.  An  effort  was  made  to  include  all  offences  that  might 
be  regarded  as  having  a  causal  relation  with  drink,  as  well 


as  all  the  more  serious  ones.  That  those  chosen  comprise  the 
bulk  of  all  crimes  committed  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  totals  with  the  totals  just  given. 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
reduction  of  crime  in  Grand  Rapids,  following  prohibition, 
occurred  in  those  offences  in  which  intoxication  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  offence.  These  are  intoxication, 
where  the  reduction  the  first  year  of  prohibition  is  to  one- 
eighth  of  what  it  was;  intoxication  and  disorderly;  and 
habitual  drunkard. 

There  are  other  groups  of  offences,  however,  in  which  the 
reduction  is  marked.  One  of  these  is  composed  of  offences 
involving  fighting  and  general  rowdyism,  where  the  influence 
of  liquor  may  or  may  not  have  been  responsible  for  the  act; 
note,  for  example,  the  reductions  in  felonious  assaults,  assault 
and  battery,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct. 
Vagrancy,  again,  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  Crimes  of 
theft  show  a  general  reduction,  especially  larceny.  With  re- 
spect to  several  of  the  offences,  the  numbers  are  too  small  to 
have  significance  either  way. 

Two  of  the  crimes  listed  above  are  of  special  interest  to 
social  workers.  These  are  desertion,  which  here  means  de- 
sertion of  the  wife,  and  non-support.  Desertion  shows  a  re- 
duction from  33  during  the  two  years  before  prohibition  to 
14  during  the  two  years  after;  non-support  from  92  to  53. 
The  same  tendency  is  borne  out  by  figures  in  the  district  at- 
torney's office,  where  similar  cases  are  handled.  The  testi- 
mony of  judges  and  of  Grand  Rapids  social  workers  was  that 
this  was  in  part  due  to  prohibition  and  in  part  to  higher  in- 
comes. 

The  almost  dramatic  effect  of  closing  the  saloons  is  shown 
in  the  monthly  figures  for  some  of  these  crimes.  In  April, 
191 8 — the  month  before  prohibition — there  were  138  cases 
of  intoxication  in  the  police  court;  in  May — the  first  month 
thereafter — 9.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  prohibition 
there  was  not  a  single  case  of  "  intoxication  and  disorderly  ". 
though  not  a  month  had  gone  by  during  the  two  years  before 
that  at  least  several  cases  had  not  been  disposed  of.  Vagrants 
had  been  frequent  visitors  to  the  court  room  before,  but  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  prohibition  exactly  one  vagrant 
was  prosecuted. 

An  interesting  comment  in  regard  to  prohibition  and  crime, 
made  by  Judge  Creswell,  acting  judge  of  the  police  court,  is 
borne  out  in  part  by  these  and  other  figures: 

For  six  months  or  thereabouts  following  prohibition,  [said 
Judge  Creswell]  the  number  of  cases  before  the  police  court 
dropped  enormously.  The  causal  relation  between  alcohol  and 
crime  was  clearly  shown.  Indeed,  the  number  of  cases  became 
so  few  that  there  was  talk  of  consolidating  the  police  and  jus- 
tices' courts.  There  hardly  seemed  enough  business  to  keep  both 
courts  going. 

That  was  while  the  city  was  almost  bone  dry.  Then  some- 
thing happened.  People  began  to  learn  how  to  make  substitutes. 
Whiskey  was  imported  in  larger  quantities  from  Canada.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  the  state  enforcement  act  unconstitutional 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  bring  liquor  in  from  Ohio. 
The  result  was  to  cause  an  increase  in  crime;  you  could  see 
the  figures  in  the  police  court  mount  up  again.  The  number  of 
cases  never  got  anywhere  near  what  it  had  been  when  the 
saloons  were  wide  open,  but  the  court  had  more  to  do  than 
during  the  early  months  of  prohibition. 

A  large  reduction  in  offenders  is  shown  by  the  county 
jail.  Mr.  Hurley,  the  turnkey,  placed  the  books  at  my  dis- 
posal and  together  we  compiled  the  following  figures: 

No.  of 
Year.  Prisoners. 

May  1,  1916,  to  April  30,  1917 1,657 

May  1,  1917,  to  April  30,  1918 1,633 

May  1,  1918,  to  April  30,  1919  (first  year  of  prohibition)      622 
May  1,  1919,  to  April  30,  1920 599 

Here,  there  is  a  reduction  of  63  per  cent  in  the  population 

of  the  jail,  comparing  the  averages  of  the  two  years. 
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The  jail  has  been  all  but  empty  a  number  of  times  since 
prohibition  went  into  effect — a  condition  unique  in  its  his- 
tory. Mr.  Hurley  has  a  mind  for  figures  and  he  said  that 
from  1909  to  19 1 3,  when  he  served  four  years  as  sheriff,  the 
smallest  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  any  one  time  was 
66,  the  largest  106.  The  records  for  1919  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  show  that  the  smallest  number  during  that 
period  was  9,  the  largest  38.  For  weeks  there  were  never 
more  than  20.  Some  forty  of  the  100  cells  in  the  jail  have 
not  been  occupied  since  prohibition  went  into  effect.  "  It  is 
the  alcohol  bums  whom  we  get  now,"  said  Sheriff  Viergever. 
Since  the  yearly  figures  just  given  include  repeaters,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  the  actual  number  of  persons  confined  in 
the  jail  before  and  after  prohibition  went  into  effect;  Mr. 
Hurley,  however,  was  confident  that  there  are  more  repeaters 
now  than  formerly,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  difference 
between  the  actual  number  of  persons  confined  before  pro- 
hibition and  the  actual  number  confined  now  is  greater  than 
the  figures  indicate.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  the  jail  exists  than 
these  figures  show. 

Three  years  ago  Kent  county  established  a  work  farm  for 
short-term  prisoners;  drunks,  men  convicted  of  petty  larceny 
and  others  with  ninety-day  sentences  or  less  were  sent  there. 
The  prisoners  were  used  in  cultivating  the  farm.  Shortly 
after  prohibition  went  into  effect  the  superintendent's  wife 
called  the  police  judge  on  the  telephone  and  said,  "  Have  you 
got  any  prisoners  for  me  this  morning,  Judge?  "  "  No,"  said 
the  judge.  "  Well,  you  better  send  me  some  pretty  quick," 
she  said.  "  The  farm's  running  down ;  we  don't  get  enough 
prisoners  to  work  it."  Six  months  later  the  farm  was  aban- 
doned; it  is  now  a  government  aviation  field.  Mismanage- 
ment is  said  to  have  played  a  part  in  its  abandonment,  but  it 
is  doubtful,  said  Sheriff  Viergever,  who  told  me  this  story, 
whether  the  farm  could  have  survived  the  reduced  number 
of  prisoners  due  to  prohibition.  Sheriff  Viergever  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the   results  of   prohibition.      He   thinks   that 
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it  has  not  only  reduced  the  number  of  offenders,  but  that  it 
has  benefited  family  life  as  well.  And  he  told  me  that  sev- 
eral sheriffs  in  Michigan,  in  counties  less  populous  than  Kent, 
had  suffered  such  reductions  in  their  jail  populations  that, 
dependent  upon  the  fee  system  for  their  incomes,  they  could 
not  make  money  in  their  positions  and  had  intimated  to  him 
that  they  would  resign. 

Albert  A.  Carroll,  chief  of  police,  is  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions and  emphatic  words.  He  has  the  respect  of  every- 
one to  whom  I  talked.  His  dull  eyes  flash  fire  when  he 
talks  to  you  and  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  of  strong  moral  sense  as  well  as  of  great  tenacity  of 
purpose.  He  has  given  the  city  an  excellent  police  adminis- 
tration, according  to  universal  testimony.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
a  bartender  early  in  life.  He  is  now  an  ardent  supporter  of 
prohibition.  "  Pussy-foot  "  Johnson  wrote  to  him  from  Eng- 
land last  winter  asking  what  had  been  the  effect  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Carroll  replied : 

In  the  first  place,  our  police  force  is  reduced  40  per  cent  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  we  sold  liquor — drunkenness 
in  the  city  is  reduced  80  per  cent,  crime  40  per  cent.  The  effect 
it  is  having  upon  labor  is  this:  Men  who  were  formerly  bums 
are  now  earning  a  good  living  and  taking  care  of  their  families. 

As  to  the  unrest,  You  people  over  there  know  as  well  as  we 
the  cause  of  the  unrest.  ,One  man's  gues:  is  as  good  as  another, 
but  I  will  say  that  in  this  locality  it  does  not  come  from  a  lack 
of  booze.  The  city  is  better  off  in  every  way  than  it  was 
previously. 

To  me  he  said: 

They'll   tell   you   that   prohibition    has   increased    drunkenness, 
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but  I  say  that  that  is  a  lie.  The  records  show  that  it  is  a  lie. 
It's  only  the  old  soaks  that  we  get  for  drunkenness  now.  And 
crime  that  goes  with  drunkenness  has  been  reduced  too.  Just 
to -take  an  illustration:  It  used  to  be  a  frequent  thing  for  lumber- 
jacks to  come  to  town  and  get  "rolled."  The  jacks  would  come 
down  out  of  the  upper  peninsula  and  Grand  Rapids  would  be 
the  first  big  town  they'd  hit.  They'd  go  in  for  a  good  time,  hav- 
ing lots  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  when  they  got  drunk 
somebody  would  take  'em  out  of  town  a  ways  and  rob  'em.  We 
used  to  have  four  or  five  cases  of  that  sort  a  week.  And  we've 
had  only  one  since   prohibition. 

I  tell  you,  m'  boy,  prohibition  is  a  wonderful  thing.  There's 
lots  of  families  in  town  that  are  better  off  than  they  ever  were 
before.  Take  a  man  like  Jim  Dart.1  Jim  was  the  worst  kind 
of  old  soak,  never  had  a  cent,  and  now  he's  got  $800  in  the  bank. 
High  wages  alone  can't  do  that.  Most  of  these  fellows  would 
spend  their  money  on  booze,  if  they  could  get  it,  no  matter  what 
their  wages  were. 

There  were  168  policemen  in  Grand  Rapids  when  the  city 
went  dry.  The  city  commission,  anticipating  less  need  than 
formerly,  reduced  the  number  to  140  as  an  experiment.  Ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men,  the  number  has 
never  been  more  than  120  for  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Car- 
roll does  not  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  the  force  has  been 
reduced  by  this  fact.  His  records  show,  for  example,  that 
there  has  been  no  material  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
stolen  goods  recovered  since  prohibition  went  into  effect,  as 
compared  with  the  two  years  preceding. 

Booze  and  the  "  Halls  " 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  "  halls  "  in  Grand  Rapids, 
forty  or  fifty  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  owned  by  pri- 
vate societies  among  the  foreign  groups  and  used  as  meeting 
places  and  also  for  social  gatherings.  Grand  Rapids  seems 
to  have  had  more  than  its  share  of  societies  of  this  sort. 
Among  them  were  the  Pulaski  Guards,  the  Red  Hussars, 
the  Sacred  Heart  Aid  Society,  the  Hibernian  Athletic  Club 
and  the  Lithuanian  National  Society.  There  were  more 
Polish   societies,   perhaps,   than  of  any   other  one   nationality. 

Ostensibly  these  societies  existed  for  wholly  desirable  pur- 
poses. Some  of  them  paid  sick  and  death  benefits  to  members 
or  the  members'  families,  some  had  nationalistic  or  patriotic 
purposes,  a  few  were  athletic  clubs,  and  some  were  semi- 
religious  in  nature.  Undoubtedly  many  of  them  filled  a  real 
social  need  in  the  life  of  the  city.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  all  had  a  common  feature  —  a  bar  room.  Being  private 
incorporated  societies,  they  were  permitted  to  dispense  liquor 
upon  the  mere  payment  of  the  federal  liquor  tax  of  $25  a  year. 
Though  they  were  supposed  to  sell  liquor  only  to  members, 
most  of  them  actually  sold  it  to  any  one  who  had  the  price 
of  a  drink;  the  most  rigid  restriction  placed  upon  purchasers 
was  that  they  should  be  "  introduced  "  by  members. 

1  Fictitious  names  are  used  in  such  instances  as  this  throughout  this 
article. 


The  saloons  in  Grand  Rapids  were  forced  by  law  to  close 
on  Sunday  —  and  they  obeyed.  Here,  then,  were  forty  or 
fifty  halls,  all  selling  perfectly  good  beer,  whiskey  and  other 
drinks,  permitted  to  be  wide  open  on  Sundays,  and  scattered 
through  the  residence  sections  of  the  foreign  population. 
Naturally  they  were  thronged  by  men  and  boys  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  Men  went  to  them  early  and  spent  practically 
the  whole  day  there.  Some  of  the  halls  served  sandwiches, 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  patrons  to  go  home  to  lunch. 
After  spending  the  whole  of  Sunday  in  these  places  the  men 
would  be  in  no  fit  condition  for  work  Monday  morning. 

Nor  was  that  the  worst  of  it.  Rarely  did  a  week  go  by 
that  there  was  not  a  killing  or  a  serious  affray  in  one  of  the 
halls.  Again,  most  of  the  societies  held  one  or  two  dances 
in  their  halls  each  week,  and  to  these  everybody  was  admitted 
who  paid  the  admission  fee.  Although  the  dance  hall  was 
usually  on  the  first  floor  and  the  bar  in  the  basement,  couples 
admitted  to  the  dances  had  the  run  of  the  buildings,  and  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  immorality  was  one  result  of  this 
arrangement.  A  cautious  and  intelligent  Catholic  priest  told 
me  that  a  foundling  asylum  had  been  opened  right  across  from 
his  church  as  a  means  of  caring  for  the  illegitimate  children 
who  were  born  in  consequence  of  debauches  in  these  halls. 

Prohibition  withdrew  the  liquor  from  all  of  these  places, 
and  since  the  bar  constituted  the  real  reason  for  the  existence 
of  many  of  them,  they  now  closed.  A  great  sigh  of  relief 
seems  literally  to  have  gone  up  over  Grand  Rapids  when 
this  happened.  Undoubtedly  a  loss  in  social  and  recreational 
opportunities  occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  this  has  not  been 
replaced.  But  so  vicious  had  the  influence  of  these  halls  be- 
come that  this  feature  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Leaders 
among  the  very  foreign  elements  who  had  most  patronized 
the  halls  were  unanimous,  in  talking  to  me,  in  regarding  the 
closing  of  the  halls  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  pro- 
hibition had  conferred. 

Today  several  of  these  halls  are  tobacco  factories.  One  has 
been  leased  by  a  furniture  factory  and  one  is  occupied  by  an 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  tea  store.  Several  are  soon  to  be  used  by 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  as  educational  and  recreational  cen- 
ters. Four  or  five  are  still  halls.  The  elimination  of  these 
from  the  life  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  clear- 
cut  effects  of  prohibition. 

Some  Effects  on  Business 

The  effect  of  prohibition  upon  family  fortunes,  and  inci- 
dentally one  of  its  effects  in  the  business  world,  may  be  seen 
in  the  experience  of  so-called  credit  houses  in  Grand  Rapids, 
such  as  those  selling  clothing  or  furniture  on  the  installment 
plan.  In  the  promptness  and  regularity  with  which  people 
meet  their  obligations  at  such  stores  we  have  a  test  both  of 
the  financial  comfort  of  the  community  and  of  its  habits  of 
living.  There  is  a  number  of  these  stores  in  Grand  Rapids 
that  have  been  doing  business  for  many  years.  Their  managers 
are  in  a  good  position,  therefore,  to  observe  any  change  in 
the  rate  at  which  collections  come  in,  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
centage of  "  bad  contracts  "  entered  into,  and  to  assign  a 
change  in  these  conditions  to  its  proper  cause. 

The  manager  of  a  house  selling  clothing  to  both  men  and 
women  told  us  that  his  average  weekly  collections  used  to 
comprise  about  4  per  cent  of  his  total  outstanding  accounts. 
He  was  able  to  demonstrate  from  his  books,  which  he  showed 
us,  that  he  was  now  collecting  6  per  cent  each  week.  More- 
over, this  change  first  became  noticeable  about  two  weeks  after 
May  1,  19 1 8,  when  prohibition  went  into  effect.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  manager,   prohibition   had   exerted   a  marked   and 
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definitely  measurable  stimulus  to  collections.  Whereas  it 
formerly  took  his  customers  twenty-five  weeks  on  the  average 
to  pay  their  bills,  they  were  now  paying  them  in  seventeen 
weeks. 

Another  house,  selling  furniture  on  the  installment  plan, 
had  even  more  accurate  figures.  Before  prohibition  went  into 
effect  it  had  collected  about  3  per  cent  of  its  accounts  each 
week.   The  following  increase  occurred: 

Percentage 
of  outstanding 
accts.  collected 
Month  weekly 

July,   1918    2.42 

July,   1919    3.75 

May,  1920  (last  full  month  at  time  figs,  were  supplied)  .      5. IS 

The  manager  of  this  store  also  was  inclined  to  give  a 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  increase  to  prohibition.  Other 
managers,  with  less  exact  figures,  agreed  on  the  main  cause. 
One  told  us  that  whereas  his  total  collections  formerly 
amounted  to  about  65  per  cent  of  the  money  owed  him,  he 
rarely  had  a  "  bad  debt  "  nowadays.  By  several  we  were  told 
that  a  committee  of  the  National  Credit  Men's  Association 
had  gone  on  record  as  approving  of  prohibition  because  "  it 
had  a  positive  tendency  to  wipe  out  the  bad  debt  bugaboo." 

Testimony  of  a  similar  kind  was  received  from  collection 
agencies.  The  secretary  of  one  of  these,  an  association  of 
retail  grocers  and  meat  dealers,  declared  that  his  total  col- 
lections had  jumped  from  50  to  75  per  cent;  a  number  of 
grocers  who  formerly  gave  his  office  many  accounts  to  collect, 
were  now  giving  it  practically  none.  He  also  said  that  there 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  resurrect  old  ac- 
counts and  collect  them;  many  of  these  had  long  been  given 
up  as  valueless,  some  of  them  were  even  outlawed  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  but  they  were  being  paid  nevertheless. 
There  was  a  "  surprising  "  willingness,  he  concluded,  on  the 
part  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  class  "  to  get  square  with 
the  world  and  keep  square." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  one  must  always  remember  that  con- 
tinuous employment  and  increased  wages  play  their  part  in 
transactions  of  a  financial  nature.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  might  have  caused 
some  of  these  stores  to  exert  abnormal  pressure  to  raise  the 
collection  rate.  Since  manager  after  manager,  however,  dis- 
counted these  causes  in  relation  to  his  particular  problem,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  with  them,  that  prohibition  has  been  an 
important  if  not  the  major  factor  in  the  phenomena  noticed. 

Even  more  marked  has  been  the  effect  of  prohibition  upon 
insurance  [See  page  217].  In  the  opinion  of  insurance  agents 
in  Grand  Rapids,  not  only  are  premiums  paid  more  promptly 
now,  but  insurance  is  actually  being  written  for  a  far  greater 
number  of  people.  Several  general  causes  for  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  First,  when  the  federal  government  brought 
the  advantages  of  "  war  risk  insurance  "  so  persuasively  to 
the  attention  of  the  great  body  of  enlisted  men,  it  not  only 
set  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon  life  insurance  in  general, 
but  gave  it  a  great  advertisement.  Second,  the  cost  of  in- 
surance is  now  no  greater  than  in  the  pre-war  period;  this 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  public  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to 
its  logical  force.  The  size  of  policies  has  grown  because,  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  having  decreased,  people  con- 
sider that  they  must  take  out  larger  policies  to  secure  the 
same  protection  as  formerly.  Finally,  of  course,  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  insurance  companies  are  more  and  more 
bearing  fruit. 

In  our  questions  to  insurance  agents  we  asked  them  to  be 
careful  to  discriminate  between  any  improvement  in  business 
that  might  be  due  to  prosperity  and  any  that  might  be  due, 


in  their  minds,  to  prohibition.  The  question  was  not  a  new 
one  to  their  minds.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  insurance  is  be- 
ing purchased  more  freely  now  on  account  of  increased  pros- 
perity and  of  prohibition,"  said  a  local  official  of  a  large  com- 
pany which  had  written  more  casualty  and  liability  insurance 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1920  than  it  did  in  all  of  1919. 
"  Many  working  men  who  formerly  spent  their  money  in 
saloons  are  able  to  give  better  protection  to  their  dependents, 
and  some  men  who  have  been  rejected  by  the  examiners  on 
account  of  their  excessive  indulgence  in  liquor  are  now  con- 
sidered acceptable  as  policy-holders." 

The  manager  of  a  company  selling  fire  insurance  also  tes- 
tified to  the  effect  of  prohibition  as  a  "  most  important  factor  " 
in  the  recent  growth  of  that  business. 

Stimulated  by  our  question,  the  local  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  largest  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country  asked 
his  agents  at  one  of  their  meetings  to  give  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  prohibition  upon  insurance  in  their 
own  districts.  He  later  sent  us  this  memorandum  of  the 
results : 

Agent  No.  1 — Cited  many  families  from  whom  it  has  been 
very  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  extract  premiums  for 
insurance  already  in  force,  but  by  whom  these  premiums  now, 
under  the  dry  regime,  are  being  paid  cheerfully  and  regularly. 

Agent  No.  2 — Twenty  per  cent  more  endowment  policies  are 
written  than  formerly. 

Agent  No.  3 — Not  so  much  more  new  insurance  written,  but 
of  a  higher  weekly  or  yearly  premium  and  considerably  easier 
to  collect  on  account  of  prohibition. 

Agent  No.  4 — Policyholders'  wives  in  great  numbers  tell  him 
it  is  "  heaven  on  earth  "  since  prohibition  took  place.  Fathers, 
husbands  and  sons  stay  at  home  and  listen  to  the  serious  things 
of  life,  of  which  insurance  is  one  factor.  Insurance  easily  writ- 
ten among  his  working  classes,  who  listen  to  reason.  Sells  now 
to  men  who  have  never  before  had  money  enough  to  buy  insur- 
ance or  cared  for  their  families  and  themselves. 

Agent  No.  5 — Says  an  $80  weekly  premium  route,  which  for- 
merly took  five  or  six  days  to  cover,  is  now  being  covered  in 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  days. 

Agent  No.  6 — Testifies  that  policies  that  had  lapsed  for  non- 
payment during  wet  regime  (45  cases)  have  been  reinstated 
because  of  abolition  of  saloon  and  consequent  new  hold  of  life. 
Among  Polish  and  Lithuanians  in  particular  has  this  been 
brought  about. 

Agent  No.  7— The  district  is  producing  20  per  cent  more  new 
business   as   a   direct   result. 

P.  S. — The  above  men  have  been  employed  in  their  respective 
sections  of  this  city  from  four  to  twenty  years. 

Saloon  Rentals  and  Property 

Before  prohibition  went  into  effect,  it  was  freely  predicted 
that  the  closing  of  saloons  would  have  a  disastrous  influence 
upon  the  values  of  property  and  therefore  upon  rentals,  not 
only  of  saloon  premises,  but  of  adjoining  sites.  This  has  not 
happened.  Indeed,  the  real  estate  men  whom  we  consulted 
declared  that  the  value  of  saloon  and  adjoining  properties  had 
risen  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  normal  rate  of  property 
increase.  Monroe  avenue,  north  of  Lyon  street,  formerly  a 
saloon  district,  is  gaining  a  prestige  as  a  shopping  district  al- 
ready nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  same  street  southeast  from 
Campau  Square.  The  rents,  we  were  informed,  are  nearly 
as  high,  although  the  shops  carry,  on  the  whole,  a  cheaper 
grade  of  merchandise.  The  removal  of  the  saloons  caused  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people  frequenting  the  streets 
in  that  neighborhood,  the  "  street  loafers  "  left  and  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  building  up  of  a  shopping  district. 

Pawn  Shop  Transactions 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  prohibition  had  had  any  ef- 
fect on  pawn  shop  business,  the  total  transactions  for  certain 
months  were  compiled  from  records  in  the  police  office.     Since 
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pawn  brokers  are  required  by  law  to  report  every  transaction 

to  the  police,  the  following  table  may  be  taken  as  trustworthy : 

Total  No.  of 
Month  Transactions 

Before  Prohibition 

July,   1916    839 

January,  1917  843 

July,  1917  947 

January,   1918    847 

After  Prohibition 

July,   1918    574 

January,  1919  617 

July,  1919  603 

January,  1920   508 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  winter  month  and  one  summer 
month  have  been  chosen  on  which  to  make  the  comparison, 
and  that  the  periods  compared  are  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  prohibition  and  the  two  years  following.  The  sudden 
drop  in  July,  1918,  a  drop  of  39  per  cent  from  July,  1917,  and 
of  31  per  cent  from  July,  191 6,  is  especially  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  comment  of  the  head  of  one  chattel  loan  company, 
who  said  that  it  used  to  be  quite  customary  among  a  certain 
class  for  men  to  come  into  the  pawnshop  three  or  four  days  be- 


This  same  official  pointed  out  further  that  the  first  3,600 
accounts  started  with  one  of  the  banks  which  opened  just 
prior  to  prohibition  averaged  only  $11,  whereas  the  first  ac- 
counts started  with  one  of  the  banks  which  opened  after  pro- 
hibition averaged  $230.  This  he  regarded  as  indicating  that 
new  depositors  were  able  to  make  larger  initial  deposits  after 
prohibition  than  before.  His  own  bank  had  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1919  believing  that  it  would  be  doing  well  if  its  savings 
accounts  totaled  $150,000  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  At  the 
end  of  eight  months  these  accounts  totaled  more  than  $500,000 
and  it  was  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  would 
reach  $750,000. 

Several  bankers  expressed  the  opinion  that  people  who  had 
never  before  had  savings  accounts  now  have  them.  One 
banker  specified  "  mechanics  who  drank  heavily,  the  '  sporting  ' 
element  and  waitresses  "  as  among  those  who  now  have  ac- 
counts in  banks.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank  and  one  of 
the  city's  foremost  citizens,  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  prohibition  was  an  element  in  such  saving  as  was  going  on. 


A   SPIC  AND   SPAN  GROCERY 

Before  prohibition  this  store,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  was  a 
saloon.  Years  ago  it  was  a  notorious  road  house,  the  first  the 
farmers  came  to  on  entering  the  city  and  the  last  on  leaving. 
When  prohibition  came  the  son  of  the  owner  bought  it  from  him 
and  turned  it  into  a  grocery  store 

fore  pay  day  and  get  $5  or  so  for  a  watch,  and  spend  the 
money  on  a  spree  that  could  be  no  longer  postponed.  The 
total  reduction  in  pawnshop  transactions  indicated  by  these  fig- 
ures is  33  per  cent.  Again,  one  must  remember  the  possible 
effect  of  general  prosperity  in  interpreting  such  facts  as  these. 

Effect  on  Saving 

That  prohibition  has  led  directly  to  more  and  larger  sav- 
ings accounts  in  the  banks  of  Grand  Rapids  is  the  testimony 
of  several  bankers.  The  general  subject  of  saving  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  connection  with  increased  incomes  on 
page  214.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  record  that  prohibi- 
tion has  played  its  part.  The  United  States  government  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  saving  by  its  Liberty  Loan  drives  and  thrift 
propaganda  during  the  war;  this  and  the  general  increase  in 
prosperity  are  two  of  the  main  factors  in  the  establishment  of 
at  least  seven  new  banks  or  branches  of  existing  banks  in 
Grand  Rapids  within  the  past  three  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
president  of  one  of  these  new  banks,  attracting  chiefly  Polish 
residents,  declared :  "I  am  confident  that  the  saving  now 
done  by  working  families  in  this  city,  which  is  far  greater 
than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  due  to  prohibition  as 
a  predominant  cause." 


RUBBER  GOODS  REPLACES    WHISKEY 

This  store  on  a  main  street,  Grand  Rapids,  was  formerly  one  of 
the   city's    best    known   and   most    centrally   located   saloons.     Its 
present  line  of  goods  enables  it  to  retain  a  certain  "  wet "  charac- 
ter very   appealing   to   the   town  wits 

Effect  on  Workers  in  Industry 

The  effect  of  prohibition  on  workers  in  the  factories  and 
shops  of  Grand  Rapids  was  a  subject  that  we  found  many 
employers  glad  to  discuss.  Figures  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  shop  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of  employes  were  not 
obtainable,  so  the  evidence  of  statistics  is  lacking.  •  We  found 
a  general  agreement  among  employers,  however,  that  the  good 
effects  of  prohibition  were  distinctly  noticeable.  Monday 
morning  absences  from  work  have  greatly  diminished,  said 
several.  Others  said  that  workmanship  had  improved  and 
that  individuals  among  their  men  had  become  more 
dependable. 

The  manager  of  a  large  underwear  plant  named  five  em- 
ployes in  succession  who,  he  said,  were  more  valuable  both 
to  their  families  and  their  employers  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore prohibition.  One  of  these  was  a  machine  adjuster  who 
used  to  come  to  work  every  Monday  morning  much  the  worse 
for  liquor.  Another  was  a  shop  foreman,  said  to  be  the  only 
man  in  the  city  familiar  with  a  particular  machine,  but  fre- 
quently absent  on  account  of  drunkenness — now  entirely 
steady  and  the  most  valuable  man  in  the  plant.  This  em- 
ploye, with  several  others,  had  recently  bought  stock  in  the 
company.  Previously  none  of  these  had  been  able  to  save 
anything.     Similar  instances  were  given  by  other  employers. 
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Francis  D.  Campau,  counsel  for  the  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  said  that  an  important  result  of  prohibi- 
tion was  to  make  possible  the  introduction  of  new  production 
plans  in  factories  with  far  less  friction  than  formerly.  He 
pointed  out  that  men  who  drink  are  likely  to  be  blind  to  their 
own  limitations.  They  refuse  to  admit  that  others  are  more 
competent  than  they  and  therefore  they  complain  about  piece 
rates  at  which  some  men  make  more  money  than  others. 
Under  prohibition  these  differences  between  the  drinking  man 
and  the  temperate  man  are  much  reduced.  Carefully  planned 
time  and  piece  rates  do  not  create  the  sense  of  injustice  that 
they  formerly  did.  Piece  and  premium  systems  have  been 
introduced  recently  in  a  number  of  Grand  Rapids  factories 
and  are  recognized  by  the  workers,  said  Mr.  Campau,  as 
working  equitably. 

Another  effect  of  the  saloon,  Mr.  Campau  said,  was  that 
it  was  often  the  center  of  vicious  discussion.  There  the  lazy 
and  inefficient  gathered,  and  the  point  of  view  of  these  men 
on  social  and  industrial  questions  prevailed.  The  bartender 
himself  was  usually  a  leader  in  the  discussion  and  shared  the 


that  we  visited.     The  following  figures  were  secured  from 

the  commissioner  of  labor  at  Lansing: 

No.  of 
accidents 
Year  reported 

1914 21S 

1915 371 

1916 489 

1917 226 

1918 71 

These  figures  are  for  Kent  county,  but  since  very  few  in- 
dustrial accidents  occur  within  the  county  outside  of  Grand 
Rapids  they  may  be  taken  as  reflecting  conditions  in  the  city 
itself.  The  figures  cannot  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  depend- 
able, since  other  figures  from  the  same  source  have  been  found 
to  be  unscientifically  gathered.  However,  the  large  increases 
in  accidents  in  1915  and  19 16  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
due  to  increased  industrial  activity.  A  further  increase  in 
191 7,  instead  of  the  actual  decrease  shown,  would  naturally 
have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  change  of  several  furniture 


A   SALOON   PRIOR  TO    MAY    1,    1918 

Now  it  is  a  flourishing  savings  bank,  drawing  money  from  the  same 

people  who  formerly  spent  their  earnings  in  it  for  drink.    This  is 

one  of  seven  new  banks  opened  in  Grand  Rapids  in  the  last  three 

years  as    aresult  of  prohibition  and  prosperity 

ignorance  and  prejudices  of  his  listeners.  By  meeting  people 
all  day  long  he  heard  all  the  gossip  and  rumor  that  was 
abroad  and  appeared  to  be  well-informed.  He  talked  to 
men  when  they  were  in  their  most  receptive  mood,  and  as  a 
consequence  was  able  to  incline  them  to  this  course  of  action 
or  that.  "  All  day  long  he  was  at  his  task  of  peddling  out 
prejudices."  The  bartenders'  union,  said  Mr.  Campau,  had 
it  in  its  power  to  boycott  any  factory  in  the  city  that  it  did 
not  like  by  telling  men  not  to  work  there,  or  to  boost  any 
one  that  it  favored ;  and  their  reasons  were  seldom  based  upon 
facts.  Again,  they  dispensed  a  cynical  philosophy,  which  in- 
fected the  producing  class  in  the  community.  The  abolition 
of  the  saloon  Mr.  Campau  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
goods  that  had  come  to  America. 

H.  M.  Taliafero,  an  official  of  the  American  Seating  Com- 
pany, said  that  so  far  as  his  observation  went  the  fear  that 
prohibition  would  drive  many  workers  back  to  the  old  coun- 
try and  that  industry  would  suffer  as  a  result,  was  ground- 
less. The  few  who  had  returned  in  the  past  year  or  so  had 
found  conditions  there  so  different  from  what  they  had  ex- 
pected that  they  were  anxious  to  return  and  secure  their  old 
positions.  Letters  written  by  them  to  friends  in  this  country 
were  discouraging  further  emigration. 

Accident  statistics  were  not  available  in  any  of  the  plants 


OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

The  owner  of  this  former  saloon  did  a  flourishing  business  among 
the  employes  of  the  nearby  factory.  He  advertised  to  cash  pay 
checks.  The  factory  tried  several  times  to  get  rid  of  him  but 
without  success.  Prohibition  killed  his  business  and  he  tried  soft 
drinks — even  this  failed  as  the  sign  shows 

factories  to  aeroplane-making,  and  other  changes  to  war  work. 
It  is  probable  that  the  tremendous  reductions  in  that  year  and 
in  1918  were  due  largely  to  the  education  of  the  worker*. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  prohibition  was  in  effect  for  seven 
months  of  191 8,  when  the  number  of  accidents  became  excep- 
tionally small,  raises  the  question  whether  enforced  temper- 
ance does  not  show  itself  in  a  lower  accident  rate — a  question 
that  is  worth  further  study.  We  have  the  opinion  of  one 
employer  in  Grand  Rapids  that  serious  accidents  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  prohibition. 

View  of  Organized  Labor 

Organized  labor  in  Grand  Rapids  is  not  strong.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  Holland  element,  which 
views  unionism  with  some  suspicion,  and  partly  to  causes  that 
are  more  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Lasker  on  page  234.  The 
unions  claim  a  membership  of  12,000,  but  the  actual  strength 
is  several  thousand  below  this.  During  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  a  slight  growth,  due,  as  the  president  of  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  put  it,  to  "  the  war  and 
the  impetus  which  that  gave  to  all  organization." 

How  the  members  of  organized  labor  would  vote  on  the 
prohibition  question  today  is  only  a  matter  of  guess.     One 
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well-informed  unionist  told  me  that  whenever  the  matter 
came  up  on  a  test  vote  before  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council — as  it  had  done  several  times — £  slight  majority 
against  prohibition  was  usually  recorded,  due,  so  he  said,  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  some  of  the  international  unions,  such 
as  the  teamsters.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  matter  came 
before  local  bodies,  where  the  rank  and  file  expressed  them- 
selves directly  on  the  issue,  there  was  nearly  always  a  dry 
majority.  I  was  unable  to  secure  access  to  the  books  in  order 
to  verify  these  statements. 

This  same  unionist  was  a  converted  "  wet."  He  had  for- 
merly been  prominent  in  the  fight  against  prohibition,  having 
been  quoted,  he  said,  in  brewers'  journals  and  labor  papers 
as  a  friend  of  the  saloon.  He  gave  me  his  reasons  for  this 
earlier  enmity  to  the  "drys."  One  was  that  prohibition  would 
interfere  with  personal  liberty.  Another  was  that  he  feared 
the  disruption  of  organized  labor  if  the  saloons  and  brew- 
eries should  be  put  out  of  business.  Many  strong  unions, 
he  said,  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  traffic  in  liquor. 
One  of  these  was  the  coopers,  who  made  the  barrels.  An- 
other was  the  teamsters.  Others  were  the  bartenders  and 
bottlers.  Still  another  was  the  masons.  Indeed,  the  build- 
ing trades  generally,  he  said,  were  considered  friendly  to 
the  traffic  because  brewers  used  union  labor  almost  exclu- 
sively in  their  construction  work;  and  other  unions  felt  called 
upon  to  uphold  the  sympathies  of  the  building  trades.  Finally 
there  were  the  cigar  makers,  who  were  interested  in  saloons 
because  saloons  were  great  boosters  of  union-made  cigars. 
With  the  welfare  of  so  many  unions  apparently  involved  in 
the  liquor  business,  he  said,  labor  men  generally  feared  a 
weakening  of  unionism  if  prohibition  should  come  into  effect. 
The  great  weapon  of  the  working  man,  which  had  made  col- 
lective bargaining  a  success  and  had  been  built  up  at  such 
great  cost,  seemed  in  danger  of  disruption. 

Prohibition  came.  And  the  disruption,  my  informant 
pointed  out,  did  not  follow.  On  the  contrary,  unionism 
seemed  stronger  than  ever.  True,  local  weakenings  had 
occurred.  The  cigar  makers'  union  had  fallen  from  a  mem- 
bership of  200  to  33,  but  now  it  was  picking  up  strength 
again.  The  bartenders'  union  had  suffered,  but  a  soft  drink 
dispensers'  union  had  been  formed  to  take  its  place.  The  gen- 
eral disintegration  had  not  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  effects  of  prohibition  had  been 
immediately  obvious.  It  took  two  months,  he  said,  to  con- 
vert him.  The  reasons  for  his  conversion,  as  given,  were 
for  the  most  part  such  as  have  already  been  dwelt  upon : 
the  benefit  experienced  by  many  families  and  the  fact  that 
young  people  were  growing  up  without  a  taste  for  alcohol. 
But,  more  important  than  his  own  conversion,  he  believed 
that  many  other  members  of  unions  had  similarly  changed 
their  opinions.  For  his  part,  he  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that 
a  real  test  of  the  opinion  was  "dry." 

Similar  testimony  came  from  Mr.  McKay,  president  of 
the  newly  organized  book-binders'  union  in  Grand  Rapids. 
A  third  convert  was  Charles  Wagner,  now  serving  his  third 
term  as  president  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
Mr.  Wagner  said  that  union  men  were  declaring  that  the 
unions  themselves  were  better  off  under  prohibition  than  they 
had  been  before.  Dues  were  paid  more  regularly  and  meet- 
ings were  better  conducted.  He  believed  that  labor  would 
show  itself  "  clearer-headed  "  with  the  saloons  closed. 

Harry  Krul,  of  the  Furniture  Workers'  Union,  is  emphatic 
in  regard  to  prohibition : 

It  has   been   a   surprise    [he   said].     I   have   seen   men,   half 

starved,  come  to  work  in  the 'morning  "stewed",  wearing  clothes 

that  were  a  disgrace  to  the  neighborhood.     Now  they  come  well 


dressed,  clean,  happy — better  workmen  and  better  citizens. 
Fathers  are  taking  better  care  of  their  children,  too.  I  was 
accustomed  to  my  glass  of  beer,  like  other  men — and  miss  it 
now  on  a  hot  day — but  I  tell  you  the  sacrifice  is  worth  the  while. 
I  hope  John  Barleycorn  will  stay  dead  a  million  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Claude  Taylor,  former  president  of 
the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  is  still  opposed  to 
prohibition.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  men  who  said 
that  more  liquor  is  being  consumed  in  Grand  Rapids  now 
than  before  prohibition  went  into  effect.  Everyone  else  to 
whom  I  talked  said  that  this  was  nonsense. 

On  the  whole,  while  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  the  atti- 
tude of  organized  labor  would  be  if  prohibition  should  come 
to  a  vote,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  there  have  been 
converts  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  that  some  union- 
ists themselves  believe  that  the  vote  would  be  "  dry." 

Recreation 

Several  effects  of  prohibition  on  recreation  are  noticeable. 
No  statistical  statement,  however,  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
doubter,  is  possible  here.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
managers  of  commercial  amusements  were  usually  unwilling 
to  disclose  figures,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  organized  attempt  in  Grand  Rapids  to  provide  so-called 
recreational  substitutes  for  the  saloon.  Nobody  has  made  it 
his  business  to  know  what  men  who  formerly  frequented 
saloons  do  with  their  time.  Nevertheless,  testimony  from 
various  sources  throws  light  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  change  under  prohibition  has 
been  the  increased  number  of  pool  and  billiard  rooms  and 
bowling  alleys.  A  number  of  former  saloons  are  now  given 
over  to  these  amusements.  This  form  of  recreation  undoubt- 
edly absorbs  not  only  some  of  the  time  but  some  of  the  money 
that  was  formerly  spent  upon  drink.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  card  playing,  both  in  pool  rooms  and  in  many  of  the 
soft  drink  parlors,  is  more  indulged  in — or  indulged  in  more 
openly — than  it  used  to  be.  The  chief  undesirable  aspect  of 
this  is  the  resulting  increase  in  gambling.  Here  again  we 
are  dealing  with  a  situation  closely  bound  up  with  the  higher 
wages  earned  by  boys  and  young  men.  To  what  extent 
gambling  is  a  result  of  more  pocket  money,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  a  substitute  for  the  social  life  of  the  saloon,  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer. 

Contrasted  with  this  is  the  unquestioned  growth  in  the 
popularity  of  outdoor  sports.  Dealers  in  sporting  goods 
throughout  the  city  told  us  that  never  before  had  they  done 
so  large  a  business  as  during  the  past  two  years.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  return  of  many  young  men  from 
overseas  and  to  the  stimulus  given  outdoor  sports  there.  Ten- 
nis has  been  securing  more  and  more  followers,  as  in  most 
American  cities.  Amateur  baseball  (professional  baseball  is 
not  strong,  owing  largely  to  the  poor  showing  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  team  in  the  Central  League)  has  grown  remarkably. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  furnished  equipment  for  a  number  of 
factory  leagues,  playing  games  after  shop  hours.  There  are 
over  a  dozen  semi-professional  teams  using  the  municipal 
diamonds  by  permission,  and  the  demand  from  this  class  of 
players  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Swimming  is  becoming 
more  popular,  especially  among  adults,  who  flock  to  the  mu- 
nicipal pools  at  night  after  work.  Volley  ball  is  also  increas- 
ingly popular. 

The  largest  dealer  in  fishing  tackle  in  the  city  gave  it  as 
his  unqualified  opinion  that  prohibition  had  caused  a  new  era 
in  fishing.  Unlike  more  vigorous  pastimes,  fishing,  he  said, 
seemed  to  be  attracting  men  past  middle-age,  men  whose 
appearance  gave  color  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  former 
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saloon  devotees,  now  solacing  themselves  with  rod  and  hook. 
Never  within  his  memory,  he  said,  had  fishing  been  as  pop- 
ular as  it  had  within  the  past  two  years.  The  golden  age 
of  the  angler  seemed  to  have  returned. 

A  striking  increase  in  attendance  at  the  public  parks  and 
playgrounds  has  been  coincident  with  prohibition.'  It  has  also 
been  coincident  with  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  overseas 
and  the  opening  of  new  playgrounds.  The  figures,  there- 
fore, while  not  conclusive,  are  presented  for  the  tendency  they 
show : 


Year  Total  attendance 

1915 300,000  (approximate) 

1916 371,473 

1917 411,860 

1918 666,542 

1919 875,000  (approximate) 


Per  cent 
increase 

23 
10 
37 
31 


II 

I 


Grand  Rapids^s  chief  amusement  park,  Ramona  Park,  sit- 
uated just  outside  the  city,  and  owned  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Street  Railway  Company,  is  doing  a  better  business,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  of  the  company,  than  it  did  before  the  war. 
This  is  interesting  because 
of  the  prediction,  frequently 
made  by  opponents  of  pro- 
hibition, that  such  enterprises 
would  suffer  when  saloons 
were  taken  away  from  them ; 
although  saloons  were  not  al- 
lowed on  the  park  grounds  at 
Ramona,  liquor  was  easily  ob- 
tainable close  by.  More  strik- 
ing, however,  is  the  change 
that  has  come  about  in  the 
character  of  the  crowds  at- 
tending. Years  ago,  according 
to  this  same  official,  no  respect- 
able person  could  go  to  Ra- 
mona. It  was  the  "  rendez- 
vous of  the  booze-fighting, 
ugly  element  of  the  city." 
While  this  condition  was 
largely  overcome  before  pro- 
hibition, it  was  not  entirely  re- 
moved. Now,  however,  the 
crowds  are  uniformly  well- 
behaved  and  disorder  is  almost 
never  in  evidence.  For  this, 
the  official  assigned  two  rea- 
sons: Prohibition  and  the  sup- 
plying of  clean  entertainment.  Formerly  one  of  the  halls  conducted  by  private  benevolent  socie- 
ties  %n    Grand    Kapids   which    opened    bars   and    sold    alcoholic 

The  same  kind  of  change  is     beverages  to  all  comers.   Now  a  cigar  factory.   Prohibition  caused 
noticed  in  other  crowds.    Both  lhe  dosinS  of  most  of  these  halls 

boxing  and  wrestling  are  becoming  more  popular  in  Grand 
Rapids,  owing  largely,  especially  with  regard  to  boxing — 
according  to  the  sporting  editor  of  one  of  the  local  news- 
papers —  to  the  adoption  of  the  army  rules  providing  for 
cleaner  exhibitions  by  fighters.  The  fact  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  drunkenness  now  among  the  people  attending  these 
exhibitions,  and  that  the  spectators  are  much  more  orderly 
than  they  used  to  be  when  many  were,  if  not  drunk,  at  least 
partially  inflamed  by  drink,  has  itself  contributed  to  the 
popularity  of  the  sports  among  a  better  class  of  people. 

By  far  the  most  widespread  effect  of  prohibition  upon 
recreation,  however,  lies  in  the  increased  amount  of  time  that 
fathers  and  husbands  spend  with  their  families.     This  will 


be  further  discussed  when  we  come  to  consider  prohibition 
and  family  life.  But  it  is  the  one  answer  that  is  invariably 
given  to  the  question:  What  effect  has  prohibition  had  upon 
recreation?  It  gives  meaning  to  the  reply  of  one  witness, 
intended  to  be  taken  humorously,  that  "  the  family  is  the 
chief  substitute  for  the  saloon."  Innumerable  men  who  for- 
merly spent  their  evenings  and  much  of  their  Sundays  in 
saloons  or  in  the  "  halls  "  already  described,  now  spend  them 
at  home.  They  are  literally  to  be  seen  upon  the  front  porches 
of  the  residential  districts.  More  than  that,  they  take  their 
families  with  them  upon  excursions  on  holidays  and  during 
week-ends.  Family  groups  in  the  parks  are  a  common  sight; 
all  observers  united  in  singling,  this  out  as  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  results  of  the  enforced  closing  of  the  saloon.  Then, 
too,  the  picnic  has  again  come  into  its  own,  and  fathers  with 
lunch  baskets  on  their  arms  and  children  accompanying  them, 
are  more  frequently  seen  than  they  used  to  be. 

Cultural  Effects  of  Prohibition 

Closely  allied  to  the  recreational  effects  of  prohibition  are 

its  cultural  effects.  The  man- 
agers of  several  book  stores 
believed  that  prohibition  had 
brought  them  both  a  larger 
business  and  new  customers. 
One  felt  sure  that  he  could 
tell  from  the  appearance  of 
many  people  who  now  patron- 
ized his  store  that  they  had 
formerly  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  on  drink.  He  had  been 
in  the  book  store  business,  he 
said,  in  other  towns,  and  had 
noticed  the  same  thing.  This 
manager  quoted  the  salesman 
for  one  of  the  large  publishing 
houses  as  saying  that  his  or- 
ders in  Michigan  towns  had 
increased  two-  or  threefold 
shortly  after  prohibition  be- 
came effective. 

When  asked  what  kind  of 
books  were  being  sold  now  in 
greater  quantities  than  former- 
ly,    one     manager    mentioned 
books  on  economic  subjects  — 
a  fact  that  might  be  due,  of 
course,  to  interests  aroused  by 
the    war    and    its    aftermath. 
Another  manager  said  that  she 
had    noticed    an    increase    in 
book-buying  by  people  of  the  working  class,  but  could  not  say 
to  what  extent  this  was  due  to  prohibition.     The  fact  that  in 
all  such  interviews  care  was  taken  to  point  out  the  possibility 
that  any  effect  noticed  might  be  due  to  increased  prosperity,  or 
to  some  cause  other  than  prohibition,  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating that  the  evidence  obtained  had  some  value. 

A  stronger  indication  than  this,  however,  of  the  increased 
use  of  books  under  prohibition  is  to  be  found  in  some  quite 
remarkable  statistics  of  the  Grand  Rapids  public  library. 
Samuel  H.  Ranck,  city  librarian,  one  of  the  best  public 
librarians  in  the  country,  intimated  in  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  prior  to  prohibition  that  the  reading  rooms 
of  the  library  and  its  thirteen  branches  might  offer  a  substi- 
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"  MARRIED  THREE  YEARS  " 

How  prohibition  helped  the  V  family  is  told  in  the 
following  account  of  a  visit  made  by  a  social  worker 
while  the  Survey's  inquiry  was  under  way.  This  family 
consisted  of  the  husband  and  wife,  each  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  five  children,  the  oldest  seventeen.  The  family 
had  received  assistance  through  the  city  Social  Service 
Department: 

MY    first    question    was    in    regard    to    what    wages    the 
woman's  husband  received  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  soon 
as  I  asked  it  I  got  this  reply: 
ut  DON'T  know  what  difference  it  would  have  made  what 

A  wages  men  got  then,  they  drank  'em  all  up.  Some  weeks 
my  husband  would  give  me  $5,  some  $2  and  some  none  at  all. 
I  had  the  children  to  take  care  of  and  I  used  to  do  washings 
and  everything  I  could  to  keep  going.  We  were  buying  our 
home  and  paying  $6  a  month  on  it.  Once  I  got  six  months 
behind.  He  didn't  care  anything  about  it — he  was  stewed  all 
the  time;  for  four  years  he  and  his  brother  drank  steady.  I 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  break  him  of  the  habit  some  way,  so 
first  I  tried  it  with  good  and  when  that  didn't  work  any  I 
tried  it  with  mad. 
<<T    WAS  sick  for   a   long  time   and   didn't  get  down  town 

i-  much,  but  one  day  I  went  down  town  and  some  one  told 
me  where  he  and  his  brother  hung  out.  I  was  faint  because 
I  didn't  have  any  money  to  go  on  the  car,  but  I  found  the 
place  and,  sure  enough,  when  I  got  there  their  bicycles  were 
out  in  front.  I  walked  in  and  says  to  my  man :  '  If  you've 
got  money  to  spend  on  drink,  give  me  some  to  buy  something 
to  eat  with.'  (His  brother's  wife  was  in  bed  for  twins  and 
didn't  have  anything  either.)  He  came  home  and  was  just 
crazy.  The  saloon-keeper  told  me  he  had  congratulated  him 
that  his  wife  had  enough  spunk  to  come  and  get  him ;  he  said 
he  wished  every  man's  wife  would  come  and  get  her  hus- 
band and  said  he  wouldn't  sell  him  another  drink.  He  didn't 
either,  but  my  husband  got  it  somewhere  else. 
«fTpHREE  years  ago  he  started  to  improve.  I  don't  know 
A  what  made  him  and  I  never  did  know.  But  when  it 
came  time  to  go  and  vote  about  its  going  dry  I  said  to  him: 
'  I'm  going  with  you  to  see  if  you  vote  true  to  me.'  He  says : 
'  I'll  be  as  true  as  a  dollar.' 
<(TTE  wouldn't  vote  anything  but  dry  now.    And  we  really 

n  live.  You  bet  everything  is  different.  When  folks  ask 
me  how  long  I've  been  married  I  tell  them  three  years — the 
other  years  are  by-gones,  just  as  if  they  hadn't  been.  And 
now  we  go  out  together  and  we  got  our  debts  nearly  paid — 
in  two  more  pay-days  we'll  be  even  with  the  world  and  we 
haven't  been  that  before  in  our  lives. 
*<  A    ND  it  ain't  only  us.     You  ought  to  see  my  husband's 

-£*-  brother.  A  year  ago  Decoration  Day,  a  month  after 
it  went  dry,  he  and  his  wife  went  out  together  for  the  first 
time  in  twelve  years.  Holidays  used  to  be  just  the  times  they 
piped  up.    You  bet  his  wife  says  life  is  different  now." 


tute  for  the  saloon  when  Michigan  went  dry.  What  hap- 
pened is  best  indicated  by  the  figures  showing  "  total  home 
use  "  and  "  total  readers  "  during  the  two  years  preceding 
prohibition  and  the  year  following: 
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due  in  the  main  to  the  same  cause.  A  small  part  of  both  of 
these  increases  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  one  branch,  which 
had  not  been  fully  organized  during  the  year  preceding  pro- 
hibition, became  fully  organized  during  the  first  year  there- 
after, but  only  a  small  part.  And  no  new  branches  were 
opened  during  the  year  after  prohibition. 

Health 

It  has  been  the  general  experience  of  doctors  that  people 
pay  more  attention  to  their  health  now  than  they  did  even 
three  or  four  years  ago.  They  call  physicians  more  readily 
and  pay  their  bills  both  more  promptly  and  with  less  apparent 
displeasure  at  the  amount.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  pro- 
hibition and  how  much  to  education  in  hygiene,  larger  incomes 
and  other  causes,  few  doctors  were  ready  to  say. 

All  testified  that  parents  are  more  willing  now  to  have 
their  children's  adenoids  and  tonsils  removed,  when  so  ad- 
vised, than  they  used  to  be,  and  that  care  of  the  teeth,  of  the 
eyes  and  other  parts  of  the  body  is  greater  than  formerly. 

One  doctor  pointed  out  that  the  reductions  in  price  for- 
merly allowed  to  factory  workers,  mechanics  and  the  like  had 
now  been  transferred  to  teachers,  clerks,  office  help,  etc. — 
from  the  wage-earning  classes  to  the  lower  salaried  classes. 

One  or  two  doctors  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  less 
venereal  disease  now  than  a  few  years  ago,  due  partly  to  pro- 
hibition and  partly  to  the  information  in  regard  to  personal 
hygiene  given  enlisted  men  in  the  army,  but  no  figures  are 
available  to  prove  this. 

The  Kent  County  Detention  Hospital  reported  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  "  alcoholism  cases  "  as  having  been  treated 
during  the  past  five  years: 

1916 63  cases 

1917 72      " 

1918 61       " 

1919 ...23       " 

1920   (January  to  June  inclusive) 7       " 

One  other  hospital  reported  only  one  case  of  alcoholism  in 
19 19;  its  records  for  previous  years  did  not  show  the  number 
of  cases.     No  other  hospitals  had  any  records  on  the  subject. 

In  general  there  appears  to  be  a  belief  among  Grand  Rapids 
physicians  that  prohibition  has  played  its  part  in  contributing 
to  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  but  that  no  other  tangible  results  are  yet  noticeable. 

The  Priests'  Testimony 

The  effect  of  prohibition  on  churches  is  not  one  that  can 
be  measured  accurately.  Where  we  found  increased  collec- 
tions and  support  of  churches — and  we  found  this  generally 
— we  were  not  able  to  tell  how  much  of  it  might  be  due  to 
the  prosperity  of  citizens.    Again,  enlarged  membership  might 


Per  cent  Per  cent 

Increase  1918-19  Increase 

Decrease  547,588     14.8 

7  570,439     12.4 


1916-171    1917-18 

Total  home  use 477,654    476,904 

Total    readers 472,475     507,179 

The  figures  in  the  lower  line  give  the  total  readers  who 
used  the  reading  rooms.  Several  interesting  things  are  indi- 
cated by  this  table.  The  decrease  in  total  home  use  in 
1 91 7- 1 8  is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
young  men  left  Grand  Rapids  that  year  for  training  camps 
and  France.  But  these  young  men  were  still  away  up  to 
March  31,  1919,  so  that  the  laTge  increase  in  that  year  is  not 
accounted  for  by  their  return.  The  only  event  that  could 
account  for  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ranck,  is  prohibition, 
the  first  year  of  which  almost  exactly  coincided  with  the  year 
during  which  this  increase  occurred.  This  is  the  largest  an- 
nual increase  in  the  history  of  the  library.  The  increase  of 
total  readers  in  the  reading  rooms  in  191 8-19  is  undoubtedly 


1  The  year  runs  from  April  1  to  March  31. 
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be  due  to  the  war,  and  to  the  psychology  that  brings  people 
closer  to  their  religious  convictions  during  a  time  of  stress 
and  suffering.  By  seeking  the  interpretation  of  priests  and 
pastors,  however,  we  arrived  at  some  interesting  conclusions. 
Of  the  three  Polish  priests  in  Grand  Rapids,  two  were  con- 
fident that  the  increase  in  collections  at  Sunday  services  was 
due  in  part  to  the  closing  of  saloons.  One  of  these  placed 
the  increase  in  his  church  at  25  cent  cent,  the  other  at  50. 
The  latter  said,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  much  surprised 
recently,  when  a  special  collection  for  a  new  sepulchre,  to 
cost  $700,  was  announced,  to  receive  on  the  next  Sunday 
over  $1,800.  The  head  of  another  large  Catholic  parish  said 
that  collections  in  his  church  had  grown  from  an  average  of 
about  $50  a  Sunday  to  $100.  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  said,  "  we 
are  getting  some  of  the  money  that  used  to  go  to  the  saloon." 
Families  that  formerly  gave  nothing,  he  declared,  were  now 
regular  contributors. 

The  same  testimony  was  received  in  regard  to  enlarged 
church  membership.  One  priest  said  that  probably  150  men 
who  were  nominally  Catholics  but  had  never  pretended  to 
live  in  accordance  with  orthodox  Catholic  principles  had 
joined  his  church  within  the  past  two  years  and  were  active 
members.  The  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  said  that  his 
congregation  had  increased  by  250  in  the  past  six  months; 
he  attributed  a  large  part  of  this  growth  to  the  effect  of  tak- 
ing away  the  saloons. 

Effect  Upon  Family  Life 

What  has  prohibition  meant  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
homes?  Here  we  approach  most  closely  to  the  heart  of  the 
question.  If  the  testimony  of  neighbors,  friends,  social 
workers,  city  officials,  business  men,  ministers — in  a  word,  of 
almost  all  of  those  with  whom  we  came  into  contact — is 
worth  anything,  one  can  be  fairly  certain  that  in  Grand 
Rapids  prohibition  has  rehabilitated  innumerable  families 
and  has  joined  many  husbands  and  wives,  many  fathers 
and  children  in  new  bonds  of  association  and  happiness. 
As  we  went  about  the  city,  talking  literally  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  of  all  sorts,  we  were  met  by  two  uni- 
versal bits  of  testimony.  Our  witnesses  would  almost  invari- 
ably begin  their  remarks  by  saying  that  the  most  noticeable 
effect  of  prohibition  was  the  change  that  it  had  brought  in 
family  life.  Men  were  now  spending  more  time  with  their 
wives,  we  were  told ;  they  were  "  going  out "  with  them  and 
taking  a  greater  interest  in  enjoyment  in  common.  They 
were  planning  with  them,  too,  for  the  good  of  the  family; 
children  were  being  better  clothed,  better  fed,  better  cared 
for  in  general.  Testimony  of  this  sort  never  stopped  with 
generalizations.  Each  witness  would  hasten  to  cite  instances 
within  his  own  circle  of  acquaintances  or  observation;  he 
would  mention  Jim  Smith  or  Art  Brown  or  Cy  Jones — often 
the  name  was  more  like  Karpinski  or  Rocheski — and  would 
say  that  "  here  was  a  man  who  was  a  better  father  and  a 
better  husband."  It  became  a  matter  of  comment  with  us 
that  conversation  assumed  a  regular  pattern  of  this  sort;  we 
could  almost  predict  the  words  in  which  each  witness  would 
tell  his  story. 

It  was  noticeable  too,  that  testimony  of  this  sort  came  from 
people  who  were  still  antagonistic  to  prohibition.  Some  of 
these  were  opposed  to  it  on  principle,  because  they  believed 
it  to  be  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  individual ;  some  were  opposed  to  it  because  it  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  drinks.  But  time  after 
time  such  people  would  say :  "  Though  I'm  against  prohibi- 
tion, I  believe  it  has  done  a  lot  of  good."  And  they, 
too,  would  cite  instances. 


PROHIBITION   AND    THE  K-FAMILY 

(As  revealed  by  extracts  taken  from  a  case  record  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Association  of  Grand  Rapids.) 

MAY  29,  1916. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  and  their  four  children 
are  in  great  distress.  They  have  had  much  sickness  and 
owe  a  hospital  bill  of  $238,  besides  many  smaller  bills.  Mr. 
K.  is  in  jail  now  for  non-payment  of  debt.  Mrs.  K.  has  sixty 
cents.  They  have  been  served  with  eviction  papers.  Mr.  K. 
earns  $11  a  week  when  he  works.  He  is  lazy  and  irresponsible; 
drinks  a  great  deal.  Every  winter  the  family  has  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  city.    Mrs.  K.  is  pregnant  and  very  despondent. 

December  16,  1916. — Mr.  rv  has  left  his  job  again.  He 
was  arrested  in  a  drunken  brawl  and  when  the  visitor  called 
he  was  in  bed  with  his  head  tied  up. 

July  26,  1917. — Mr.  K.  is  earning  $13  a  week  now,  but  they 
owe  everybody. 

November  5,  1917. — The  man  has  been  drifting  from  one 
job  to  another.    Just  now  has  one  for  $15  a  week. 

January  10,  1918. — Mr.  K.  is  drinking  all  the  time — things 
going  from  bad  to  worse. 

April  6,  1918  (three  weeks  before  prohibition  went  into 
effect.) — Last  week  Mr.  K.  made  $10.50,  but  spent  $8  in  a 
saloon  before  he  got  home.  He  will  have  only  $5  coming 
next  pay-day  since  he  has  worked  only  three  or  four  half-days 
this  week.  Mrs.  K.  is  pregnant  again  and  is  much  discouraged. 
May  10,  1918  (ten  days  after  prohibition  went  into  effect). — 
Visitor  called  and  found  Mr.  K,  at  home  painting  a  picture. 
He  says  it  is  easier  for  him  now  that  the  saloons  are  closed. 

August  19,  1918. — Visited.  Mr.  K.  was  painting  on  his 
pictures.  Says  he  is  anxious  to  get  some  training  in  decorating 
furniture.  His  wife  says  that  their  home  seems  like  a  new 
world  lately.  Mr.  K.  stays  at  home  nights  and  they  went  to  the 
John  Ball  Park  last  Sunday  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 

February    3,    1919. — Man's    employer    says    he    is    a    good, 
steady  workman. 
July  10,  1919. — Man  is  earning  $20  a  week  now. 
September  2,  1919. — Man  is  earning  $24  a  week  now. 
November  24,  1919. — Man  gets  $27  a  week  now  and  has  11 
men  under  him.     He  seems  very  happy  in  his  work. 
March  16,  1920. — Man  is  getting  $30  a  week. 
April  19,  1920. — Man  is  getting  $32.50  now,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  another  raise  soon. 

June  24,  1920. — Mrs.  K.  entertained  a  member  of  the  Survey 
staff.  Her  tiny,  neat  parlor  contained  a  number  of  pieces  of 
home-made  furniture.  On  the  walls  were  several  large  oil 
paintings  in  which  crescent  moons  cast  their  pale  light  over 
fir  trees  covered  with  snow,  and  Indian  maidens  paddled 
down  rippling  streams  in  precariously  tilted  birch  canoes; 
these  were  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  K.  The  six  children  looked 
dirty  and  happy.  Mrs.  K.  said  that  considerable  sickness  had 
kept  them  from  getting  along  as  well  as  other  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  spoke  frankly  about  their  former  condition 
and  said  that  the  home  was  much  changed  since  her  husband 
stopped  drinking.  He  stays  at  home  nights  now,  paints  and 
takes  the  children  off  on  fishing  excursions.  She  "wouldn't 
go  back  to  the  old  days  for  anything  " — in  fact,  she  "  would 
like  to  have  things  stay  always  just  the  way  they  are  now." 


It  is  difficult  to  classify  such  people.  They  are  not  like 
your  ardent  "wets",  who  for  the  most  part  still  regard  pro- 
hibition as  an  unmixed  evil — and  of  whom,  by  the  way,  there 
are  mighty  few  in  Grand  Rapids.  They  see  the  benefits  that 
prohibition  has  conferred ;  they  admit,  on  the  whole,  that  it 
has  done  more  good  than  harm.  I  believe  that  these  people 
would  have  a  severe  struggle  if  they  should  be  forced  again 
to  vote  on  the  question.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  clinging  to  a 
dying  conviction.  The  incontrovertible  facts  seem  to  be  slowly 
gaining  the  upper  hand  over  their  personal  and  theoretical 
objections. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  people  who  originally  opposed  pro- 
hibition but  who  are  now  completely  converted.  Knowing 
the  disinclination  of  the  human  mind  to  admit  its  own  error, 
we  found  a  surprising  willingness  on  the  part  of  not  a  few 
people  to  acknowledge  that  they  believed  they  had  been  wrong. 
In  almost  every  instance  it  was  the  things  they  had  actually 
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seen  during  the  past  two  years  that  led  these  people  to  change 
their  minds. 

The  second  bit  of  evidence  that  was  almost  as  universal  as 
this  was  that  the  younger  generation  was  growing  up  with- 
out a  taste  for  alcohol.  However  difficult  prohibition  might 
be  for  confirmed  drinkers,  it  was  said,  such  persons  would 
soon  disappear  from  the  scene;  in  fifteen  years  they  would 
nearly  all  be  gone.  Meanwhile  their  places  were  being  taken 
by  those  who  would  know  alcoholic  beverages  only  as  a  mem- 
ory. Certain  it  is  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Grand  Rapids  are  united  in  these  two  points  of  view. 

The  social  service  agencies  are  not  able  to  tell  you  in  figures 
what  reduction  prohibition  has  brought  about  in  destitution 
or  other  forms  of  misery.  Ultimately,  doubtless,  some  statis- 
tical statement  will  be  available.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  any  pronounced  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  service  that  these  agencies  render.  No  social  service 
agency,  so  far  as  I  know,  regards  itself  as  performing  100 
per  cent  of  its  task.  There  are  always  new  needs  to  be  met, 
even  where  there  is  not  a  segment  of  neglected  need  in  a 
field  being  tilled.  The  charitable  impulses  of  the  community 
have  never  yet  measured  up  to  the  full  job  set  for  them  by 
social  service  workers,  so  that  even  if  the  disappearance  of 
liquor  should  reduce  the  amount  of  family  assistance  hereto- 
fore necessary  on  account  of  intemperance,  other  causes  of 
misery,  such  as  sickness,  old  age,  ignorance,  unemployment 
and  low  wages,  will  in  the  future  claim  all  of  the  resource^ 
that  can  be  devoted  to  charitable  endeavor. 

We  were  able  to  get  many  hints,  however,  from  the  records 
of  agencies  dealing  with  families.  Using  some  of  these  as 
"  leads ",  we  visited  a  number  of  homes.  There  was  the 
woman,  for  example,  who  dated  her  married  life  from  May 
1,  1918,  the  day  that  prohibition  went  into  effect.  "The 
other  years  are  by-gones,"  she  said,  "just  as  if  they  hadn't 
been."  Then  there  was  the  man  who  was  found  at  home 
painting  pictures — three  weeks  before  prohibition  went  into 
effect  he  had  spent  $8  in  a  saloon,  leaving  only  $2.50  of  his 
weekly  earnings.  A  few  months  later  his  wife  told  the  vis- 
itor that  their  home  "  seemed  like  a  new  world  lately,"  and 
the  man  himself  was  anxious  to  get  some  training  in  deco- 
rating furniture. 

One  Lithuanian  family  in  which  both  parents  had  been  in- 
temperate was  regarded  as  so  unwholesome  for  the  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  learning  to  steal  and  lie,  that  these  were 
taken  away  and  placed  in  institutions.  A  few  months  after 
prohibition  went  into  effect  the  parents  asked  to  have  their 
children  returned  and  a  probation  officer  found  conditions  so 
much  improved  in  the  home  that  the  children  were  restored. 
In  another  instance  two  children  were  restored  to  an  Amer- 
ican laboring  man  and  his  wife  after  the  father,  an  inter- 
mittent worker  because  of  drink,  had  changed  his  habits  as 
a  result  of  prohibition  and  settled  down  to  steady  employ- 
ment. A  Dutch  father,  who  had  run  away  from  the  hos- 
pital where  he  was  receiving  the  "  drink  cure  "  and  again  be- 
come intemperate,  showed  such  improvement  after  the  state 
went  dry  that  he  has  been  earning  a  good  salary  ever  since 
and  the  home  is  clean  and  well  cared  for. 

A  "  finisher  "  in  one  of  the  furniture  factories,  who  earned 
good  wages  and  was  a  skilled  workman,  deserted  his  family 
in  191 8  in  order  to  go  where  he  could  get  drink.  The  mother 
was  also  intemperate  and  the  home  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Finally  the  children  were  taken  away  from  her  and  the 
mother,  who  was  found  to  be  syphilitic,  was  sent  to  the  Con- 


vent of  Good  Shepherd  for  physical  and  correctional  treat- 
ment. After  the  passage  of  the  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment the  father  returned,  resumed  work,  paid  the  board  of 
the  children  at  the  institution  in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
and  began  to  make  payments  again  on  the  house  in  which  the 
family  had  lived.  The  mother  was  returned  after  six  months' 
treatment  and  the  home  has  been  reestablished. 

These  stories  could  be  multiplied;  in  adjoining  columns 
some  of  them  are  told  more  fully.  It  was  the  testimony 
of  the  women,  in  homes  where  intemperance  had  brought 
misery  and  heart-sickness,  that  was,  perhaps,  most  eloquent 
of  the  changed  conditions.  The  joy  with  which  a  neat,  dark- 
haired  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  whose  sufferings  were 
written  in  her  pale  cheeks  and  drawn  lips,  told  how  her  hus- 
band had,  on  Decoration  Day  in  1918,  a  month  after  it  went 
dry,  "  taken  her  out  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  "  was 
only  illustrative  of  other  similar  cases.  Some  women  spoke 
of  the  improved  care  the  children  were  now  receiving  and 
seemed  to  find  their  chief  satisfaction  in  the  change  in  that 
respect. 

Quite  as  emphatic  were  the  words  of  a  Dutch  mother, 
whose  own  menfolk  were  temperate  enough,  but  who  had 
seen  the  effects  of  intemperance  among  her  neighbors: 

Do  you  see  that  house  over  there  where  that  man  is  painting? 
Oh,  my  goodness,  he  used  to  drink — all  the  time  he  was  in  jail. 
He  would  steal  if  he  want  anything  and  he  not  have  it.  And 
his  wife  she  tell  me  the  other  day  already  how  he  don't  drink 
no  more  and  she  say:  "Oh,  I  hope  to  God  for  Heaven's  sake 
it  will  never  go  to  be  wet  again." 

Over  in  that  house  [pointing  to  another]  there  is  a  man  with 
nine  children.  The  poor  woman  she  had  an  awful  time;  her  man 
he  was  always  full  and  she  took  the  consumption  and  died  in  her 
misery  just  because  she  had  such  a  hard  time  by  him.  And  now 
it  is  dry  and  he  is  such  a  good  man  to  his  children  but  she  had 
to  die  in  her  misery.  Yes,  I  hope  to  God  it  stays  like  it  is  now 
already. 

One  tangible  improvement,  brought  about  by  prohibition, 
mentioned  by  many  women  was  that  their  husbands  no\ 
bring  their  pay  checks  home.  Formerly  it  was  a  well-kno\ 
practice  among  saloons  to  cash  pay  checks;  many  saloons  ad- 
vertised that  they  did  so.  The  saloon-keeper  knew  when  the 
factories  in  his  neighborhood  paid  their  employes  and  he 
would  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  cash  on  hand  at  that  time. 
These  same  saloon-keepers  permitted  their  customers  to  buy 
drinks  on  credit  with  the  understanding  that  when  the  pay 
check  was  cashed  the  amount  owed  would  be  taken  out. 
Thus,  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  several  drinks  daily 
would  have  a  considerable  bill  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  week 
or  month,  and  he  would  be  likely  to  drink  a  little  more  freely 
than  usual  on  the  day  that  he  brought  his  pay  check  in  to 
be  cashed;  treating,  too,  swelled  his  expenditure.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  when  he  went  home  his  money  had  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  Many  wives  commented  on  the  fact  that 
their  husbands  no  longer  had  ready  places  at  which  they 
could  cash  their  pay  checks  before  they  got  home;  the  pay 
checks  were  now  being  delivered  intact  to  the  wives,  who 
took  them  next  day  to  the  bank  and  cashed  them  there,  usu- 
ally leaving  a  little  in  a  savings  account.  One  saloon-keeper 
opened  a  saloon  on  a  triangular  piece  of  land  directly  adjoining 
the  American  Seating  Company,  a  large  factory  whose  em- 
ployes streamed  out  by  the  thousands  noon  and  night.  The  busi- 
ness that  this  man  did  by  advertising  to  cash  the  pay  checks  of 
these  employes  was  the  talk  of  Grand  Rapids.  All  efforts 
of  the  factory  itself  to  compel  him  to  move  were  unsuccess- 
ful.    When  prohibition  came  his  business  was  automatically 
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stopped;  and  although  he  remained  in  operation,  with  soft 
drinks  as  his  attraction,  his  business  slumped  off  so  that  when 
I  was  there  a  "  For  Sale  "  sign  hung  conspicuously  from  his 
building. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  phrases  used  by  persons  who 
were  describing  the  good  effects  of  prohibition  was  that 
"  fathers  were  buying  better  shoes  for  their  children."  I 
went  to  several  retail  shoe  dealers  and  asked  them  whether 
this  was  true.  They  all  said  that  it  was.  One  dealer  de- 
clared : 

There  used  to  be  a  saloon  right  back  of  my  store  here,  across 
the  alley.  Fathers  used  to  come  in  with  their  children  and  say, 
"I  want  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the  kid;  try  on  a  few  while  I  go 
and  get  a  drink."  The  father  would  go  out  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he'd  come  back  with  a  few  drinks  in  him  and  some  of  his  spare 
change  spent  and  he'd  buy  the  cheapest  pair  of  shoes  in  the 
store  for  the  child.  Now  that's  all  stopped.  Fathers  take  pride 
in  getting  the  best  shoes  they  can  afford  for  their  children. 

Many  men,  too,  who  formerly  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  saloons  and  saw  their  earnings  diminished  by  what  they 
spent  for  drinks  are  now  glad  that  the  saloon  has  been  closed. 
They  are  conscious  not  only  of  making  their  families  hap- 
pier in  many  respects  but  of  new  contentment  and  interests 
in  their  own  lives.  The  man  who  had  taken  his  children  out 
of  the  institution  in  which  they  had  been  placed  felt  that  he 
had  turned  a  new  page  in  his  life.  Similarly,  the  father  who 
had  developed  a  fondness  for  painting  and  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  decorate  furniture,  said  it  was  "  easier  for  him  now 
that  the  saloons  were  closed."  Another  man,  .earning  $50  a 
week  in  an  automobile  factory,  told  with  pride  that  he  had 
just  bought  the  house  in  which  he  lived  for  $2,300,  and 
said :  "  Of  course,  90  per  cent  of  the  drinkers  were  worse 
than  I  was  but  it's  a  lot  easier  to  save  when  the  stuff  isn't 
around."  Testimony  of  this  sort  is  harder  to  get,  of  course, 
than  the  confessions  of  the  women.  But  both  employers  and 
members  of  labor  unions  told  us  that  innumerable  men  who 
formerly  drank  and  had  been  violently  opposed  to  prohibi- 
tion were  so  pleased  now  with  the  change  in  their  own  lives 
and  in  the  lives  of  others  that  they  would  vote  "  dry  "  every 
time  the  issue  was  raised. 

Interesting  testimony  was  received  from  ministers  and 
priests,  regarding  the  effect  on  home  conditions  as  they  found 
them.  The  Catholic  priests  especially,  because  of  the  close 
and  confidential  relations  which  they  have  with  many  of 
their  parishioners,  were  able  to  speak  confidently  upon  this 
topic.  One  priest  put  it  this  way:  He  said  that  he  and  his 
Catholic  colleagues  "  found  their  work  very  much  lightened." 
In  the  confessional,  he  said,  there  was  "  only  half  the  work 
there  used  to  be."  Another  priest,  an  intelligent  and  respected 
leader  in  social  work,  said : 

The  periodical  drunkard  has  ceased  to  bother  us.  He  used  to 
be  a  problem.  Women  would  come  to  me  and  pour  out  their 
hearts  about  the  drinking  of  their  husbands.  Now  it  is  a  very 
rare  thing.  Prostitution,  too,  has  apparently  greatly  diminished 
since  prohibition  came  into  effect. 

Our  Women's  Aid  Society  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  have 
practically  no  work  to  do  among  poor  families  or  those  in  tem- 
porary distress  now.  We  used  to  have  twelve  or  fifteen  families 
constantly.  Today  we  have  one — and  this  is  the  family  of  a 
man  who  has  been  suffering  from  a  running  abscess  for  over  a 
year  and  therefore  has  been  unable  to  work. 

Grand  Rapids  has  a  population  of  some  8,000  Poles,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  intemperance  and  family  distress 
these  have  supplied  perhaps  her  greatest  problem.  It  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  find  the  Polish  priests  unanimous  in  regard 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  prohibition  on  family  life.  One 
priest,  who  was  frankly  opposed  to  prohibition  on  principle 
himself — he  asked  whether  "  tobacco  would  be  the  next  to 
Ro  ' — nevertheless  cited  several  instances    in    which    fathers 


"BETTER   OFF" 

MR.  and  Mrs.  A.  are  young  people  in  their  late  twenties, 
with  three  small  children.  Although  it  was  wash  day, 
Mrs.  A.  was  friendly  and  chatted  away  as  she  washed.  She 
said  that  four  or  five  years  ago  her  husband  earned  $14  a 
week  in  a  factory  and  they  lived  in  three  furnished  rooms, 
for  which  they  paid  $4  a  week.  Her  husband  drank  and  it 
was  hard  for  them  to  get  ahead.  They  have  recently  bought 
the  house  where  they  now  live  for  $2,300  It  is  a  queer  little 
house  built  into  a  side  hill,  and  they '.ive  in  the  lower  flat 
(so-called  by  courtesy)  and  rent  the  five  rooms  above  opening 
onto  the  street  for  $15  a  month. 

AT  first  Mrs.  A.  thought  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  about 
as  fast  as  their  wages,  but  soon  she  admitted  that  after 
all  they  had  a  good  deal  more  than  they  used  to  have.  A 
Ford  car  was  in  the  back  yard.  I  asked  if  they  had  always 
had  a  car  and  she  smiled  and  said  "no."  That  was  one  of 
their  acquisitions.  Now  her  husband  is  working  in  an  auto 
factory,  Mrs.  A.  said,  and  he  earns  from  $10  to  $12  a  day. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  work  is  slack.  When  asked  if  she 
thought  prohibition  had  anything  to  do  with  better  conditions 
she  said  she  certainly  did.  She  didn't  think  the  higher  wages 
would  do  much  good  if  there  still  were  saloons  for  the  men 
to  spend  their  money  in.     This  she  knew  from  experience. 

AS  this  happened  to  be  one  of  the  days  Mr.  A.  was  laid  off 
I  had  a  visit  with  him  while  he  tinkered  with  the  auto- 
mobile in  the  back  yard.  He  said  that  in  the  old  days  the 
men  used  to  get  about  $2.00  a  day,  while  30  cents  an  hour  was 
high.  Now  the  men  working  by  the  hour  are  getting  from  40 
to  60  cents  an  hour  and  the  men  on  piece  work  are  getting 
a  dollar  or  more  an  hour.  Mr.  A.  said  the  men  turn  out 
two  or  three  times  as  much  work  on  piece  work  as  the  same 
men  would  on  work  by  the  hour.  He  thinks  the  day  when 
he  cannot  earn  nine  or  ten  dollars  is  indeed  a  lost  day.  To 
be  sure  he  has  only  three  or  four  days  a  week  now,  but  he 
earns  so  much  more  in  those  days  that  he  "wouldn't  want 
to  go  back  to  the  old  days  for  anything." 

WHEN  asked  if  he  thought  prohibition  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  changed  conditions  Mr.  A.  said:  "You  can 
just  bet  they  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Of  course  90  per  cent 
of  the  drinkers  were  worse  than  I  was,  but  it's  a  lot  easier  to 
save  when  it  isn't  around.  Oh  I  know  there's  a  lot  of  'em 
that  doesn't  agree  with  me,  and  they  whine  around  because 
it's  gone  dry,  but  I  tell  you  they  dress  better  and  their  fam- 
ilies dress  hetter  and  they  are  better  off  all  around." 


were  taking  better  care  of  their  families  and  homes  were  hap- 
pier. In  one  house,  he  said,  where  the  father  had  formerly 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  saloons,  he  found  the  man  at  home 
with  a  paint  brush  in  his  hand,  re-painting  some  of  the  fur- 
niture. In  another  he  found  a  new  carpet  on  the  floor  and 
new  chairs.  "  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry, "  my  husband  brings  his  pay  check  home  now  instead 
of  cashing  it  at  the  saloon."  This  husband  was  spending 
his  evenings  at  home  and  repairing  the  shoes  'of  the  neigh- 
bors as  a  means  of  earning  some  extra  money. 

Of  course  the  change  has  not  all  been  in  families  that  were 
formerly  kept  close  to  destitution  by  intemperance.  In  many 
the  change  is  subtler;  it  has  to  do  with  the  spirit  existing 
between  husband  and  wife  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
home.  This  kind  of  change  is  never  a  matter  of  record.  But 
the  people  who  commented  upon  the  altered  conditions  in 
many  homes,  placing  this  first  among  the  effects  of  prohibi- 
tion easily  noticeable,  were  often  thinking  of  just  such  changes 
as  this.  One  fact  frequently  mentioned  was  that  families  are 
now  seen  more  often  together  than  they  used  to  be.  I  have 
already  told  how  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  thev 
go  in  groups  to  John  Ball  Park  to  listen  to  the  band  concert, 
or  fathers  put  lunch  baskets  over  their  arms  and  go  off  with 
the  children  and  the  mother  for  a  day's  picnic.  In  evenings, 
when  many  men  formerly  resorted  to  the  nearest  saloon,  they 
now  sit  at  home  on  their  front  porches  and  enjoy  the  hours 
added  to  the  day  by  "  daylight  saving." 
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It  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that  better  economic 
conditions  in  the  home  are  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  higher 
level  of  wages  of  the  past  two  years.  As  already  indicated, 
the  exact  proportion  of  credit  to  be  assigned  to  this  cause 
and  to  prohibition  is  impossible  to  determine;  here  I  have 
tried  to  dwell  upon  those  effects  that  are  most  unmistakably 
traceable  to  prohibition.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  give 
exclusive  credit  to  raised  wages,  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
a  woman  whose  experience  had  been  that  of  scores  of  others: 
"  I  don't  know  what  difference  it  would  make  what  wages 
men  got  if  the  saloons  were  still  open.  They'd  drink  up  all 
they  earned."  This  point  of  view  was  widespread.  Prohi- 
bition insured  some  of  the  benefit  of  higher  wages  by  closing 
one  avenue  of  wasteful  expenditure. 

Who  Are  the  Wets? 
The  question  will  be  asked:  Who  are  the  wets  in  Grand 
Rapids?  To  the  reader  who  has  accompanied  me  thus  far 
it  may  seem  surprising  that  there  has  not  been  more  testimony 
adverse  to  prohibition,  more  denial  of  its  alleged  benefits.  I 
share  his  surprise.  Those  who  speak  favorably  of  prohibition 
in  Grand  Rapids — and  by  favorably  I  mean  admit  that  its 
effect  has  been  on  the  whole  good — are  not  merely  a  majority, 
they  are  substantially  the  citizenry  of  the  town.  For  this  I, 
frankly,  was  not  prepared.  I  expected  to  find  an  issue  sharply- 
dividing  the  community,  not  perhaps  into  equal  parts,  but  at 
any  rate  a  large  and  active  minority.  I  found,  instead,  a  close 
approach  to  unanimity.    There  are,  of  course,  those  who  are 


making  and  selling  whiskey  for  gain ;  they  are  anti-prohibition- 
ists. ( It  will  not  do  to  set  down  all  those  who  make  beer  and 
wine  in  the  home  as  opposed  to  prohibition,  for  many  of  them 
believe  in  it;  their  refusal  to  accept  its  application  to  them- 
selves is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  occasional  speed- 
ing of  an  automobile  owner  who  is  not  opposed  to  regulations 
concerning  speed.)  Then  there  are  the  habitual  and  heavy 
drinkers,  who  cannot  leave  alcoholic  beverages  alone  so  long 
as  they  are  obtainable.  There  are  still  a  few  people  in  Grand 
Rapids — bar-tenders  and  former  saloon  owners,  for  the  most 
part — who  used  to  earn  their  livings  in  the  liquor  busines 
and  are  still  wet.  If  to  these  we  add  the  people — very  few- 
who  still  believe  that  prohibition  is  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  their  liberties,  we  have  enumerated  about  all 
the  real  opponents  of  prohibition.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
who  believe  that  no  harm  would  come  from  legalizing  the  sale 
of  beer  and  light  wines,  but  I  found  few  who  entertained  this 
feeling  ardently,  and  these  few  had  no  good  words  for  the 
saloon.  Here,  then,  are  the  wets.  There  remains  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  population.  I  found  a  strong  convic- 
tion throughout  the  city  that  a  politician  who  would  go  before 
the  people  of  Grand  Rapids  today  on  the  drink  question  and 
attempt  to  bring  the  saloon  back  would  get  one  of  the  worst 
beatings  in  the  history  of  municipal  politics  in  this  country. 

So  much  for  the  city's  point  of  view.  The  actual  benefits 
of  prohibition,  in  so  far  as  they  can  now  be  seen,  have  been 
told  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  watched  it  and  in  the 
figures  of  social  growth  and  change. 


THE  TREE  CITY 

rHESE  elms,  old  landmarks  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  a  typical  street  of  homes  not  far  from 
the  down-town  business  section,  when  threatened  by  an  unimaginative  city  official's  axe 
a  few  years  ago,  zuere  saved  by  the  clamor  of  public  opinion.  It  zvas  not  simply  the  shade 
they  give  or  conservatism  opposed  to  any  change  that  prevented  the  destruction  of  these  trees, 
but  their  symbolism  to  the  people.  For  it  was  the  dense  forest  of  Michigan  which  in  earlier 
days  created  and  helped  to  develop  the  city's  main  industries.  It  is  to  the  beauty  and  health- 
fulness  of  its  trees  that  today  the  community  looks  for  distinction  as  a  city  of  homes. 


^ 


FOUR  PHASES  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS 


A  group  of  furniture  factories.     The  river  in  the  background;  a  municipal  playground  with  swimming  pool 

in  front  of  one  of  the  factories  across  the  avenue 


Along  the  river.    Its  flood  walls.     To  the  right  the  high  stack  of  the  city's  water  pumping  station.    Nearer  front, 
factories,  an  undeveloped  park  area,  the  Grand  Trunk  railway 


AS    THE     PASSING     AVIATOR    SEES    IT 


One  of  the  newer  home  areas.    Laid  out  very  regularly  on  ground  hardly  undulated,  but  saved  from  monotony  by 
gardens  and  trees.    In  such  streets  a  great  majority  of  the  wage-earners  live 


Reed's  Lake,  a  natural  feature  of  considerable  beauty  on  the  outskirts  »f  Grand  Rapids.    On  its  near  shore  a  modern 

amusement  park  operated  by  the  street  railway  company 


■p 


The  new  prosperity  has  created  a  new  market  for  the  zvork  of  their  hands — the  ampler  furnishing  of 

countless  homes 


INSIDE 

THE 
SHOPS 


4  rubber  ami  polisher  in  a  furniture  factory.     Until  a  few  years  ago  all  this  -work 
was  done  by  hand.    The  finishing  touches  still  are 


Many  graduates  of  art  schools,  American  and  foreign,  and  exhibitors  at  art  salons  paint 
decorative  furniture  in  the  furniture  factories  of  Grand  Rapids 


Assembling  tables  is  one  of  the  many  jobs  in  the  furniture  factories  that  require  good 
light,  ventilation,  even  temperature  and  absolute  cleanliness 


I 


OUTSIDE 

THE 

SHOPS 


One  of  many  factories  that  have  given  up  valuable  space  to  lawns — not  merely  for  rec- 
reation but  to  create  an  environment  suggestive  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  done  within 


These  parked  automobiles  of  many  makes,  owned  by  employes,  mark  a  new  chapter  in 
transportation  and  in  prosperity.     They  also  mean  a  wider  choice  of  employments 


One  of  many  factory  extensions  in  process,  illustrating  both  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  city  and  the  confidence  of  manufacturers  that  this  demand  will  last 


WILLIAM    WIDDICOMB 


One  of  the  earlier  generation  of  furniture  manufacturers  who 
through  all  the  temptations  in  a  zvorld  that  has  lost  its  apprecia- 
tion  for   quality,    practised   and    preached   good    craftsmanship 


CHARLES    GARFIELD 


For  over  forty  years  a  leader  in  every  important  movement  for 
the  physical  and  social  betterment  of  the  city:  conservationist 
and  lover  of  children;  advocate  of  thrift  and  of  city  planning 


MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  A  CITY  GREAT 

This  group  of  ivorkers  in  one  of  Grand  Rapids'  factories  is  yet    without    a    vote   for    the    United    States-  presidency.     But 
they   have   a  vote  for  the   two-chamber  system   of  government  in  their  own  factory,  helping  to  determine  the  industrial  poli- 
cies which  as  surely  as  the  political  will  recreate  America  in  the  years  to  come 


PROSPERITY 

What    High  Wages  and  Steady   Work   Mean   to  Grand  Rapids 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


"I 


AM  tired  of  your  talk  about  the  '  American  '  stand- 
ard of  living,"  said  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
Grand  Rapids  when  this  subject  was  brought  up  at 
a  luncheon.  "  There  is  only  one  standard  in 
America,  and  that  is  'more.'  "  That  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable "  more  "  in  solid  home  comforts  as  a  result  of  larger 
family  earnings,  there  can  be  no  question.  Since  191 7  wages  in 
Grand  Rapids  have  gone  up  by  approximately  100  per  cent  and 
the  cost  of  living  by  about  60  per  cent.  [See  appendix  on  facts 
as  to  prosperity,  p.  234].  High  wages  in  themselves,  of  course, 
are  no  evidence  of  prosperity ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the 
pay  envelope  that  matters  as  what  that  wage  will  buy  and — 
equally  important — the  regularity  with  which  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  home.  Some  contend  that  the  advance  of  "  real  " 
wages  has  been  slight,  others  that  it  represents  the  larger 
spending  power  of  individuals  rather  than  a  general  economic 
improvement;  or  again,  that  wage-earners  have  to  work 
harder,  or  that  more  members  of  the  family  have  to  work  to 
keep  up  the  present  accepted  standard  of  living.  None  of 
these  assertions,  however,  could  outweigh  the  mass  of  evidence 
showing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  community  as  a  whole 
enjoy  more  and  better  food,  better  clothes,  more  and  better 
furniture,  and  a  great  deal  more  wholesome  recreation  than 
ever  before.  Silk  stockings  (or  what  goes  by  that  name), 
talking  machines,  electric  light,  tiled  bathrooms  have  become 
part  of  the  new  "  American  "  standard.  So  has  some  provision 
for  the  future — whether  in  the  form  of  savings  accounts,  of 
insurance,  of  purchase  of  negotiable  properties  and  securities, 
or  of  greater  care  of  health. 

Grand  Rapids,  which  is  the  largest  center  in  America  for 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  household  devices,  has  felt 
the  effect  of  these  rising  standards  not  only  within  the  com- 
munity but  over  a  wide  area,  including  especially  the  rural 
districts.  The  increase  in  higher  education,  according  to  one 
authority,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  Girls  returning 
from  high  school  and  college  are  dissatisfied  with  the  old  home 
furnishings  and  communicate  that  dissatisfaction  to  others.  A 
prodigious  trade  in  silos,  barns,  tractors  and  modern  farm  tools 
of  every  description  has  of  late  become  paralleled  by  a  rapidly 
rising  demand  for  washing  machines,  electric  light  installa- 
tions and  every  conceivable  device  for  lessening  housework. 
The  reform  of  the  kitchen  is  followed  by  that  of  the  parlor. 
It  there  is  money  to  spend,  new  pieces  of  furniture,  new  rugs, 
new  light  fixtures  and  new  pictures  are  gradually  assembled 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  present  general  psychology  of  im- 
provement. In  Grand  Rapids,  this  rise  in  home  standards  is 
perceptible  both  among  the  American-born  and  among  immi- 
grants. Even  the  austere  puritanism  of  the  Hollanders  has 
made  allowances  to  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  women  of 
Grand  Rapids  probably  have  never  been  dressed  in  better  taste 
than  today;  and  this  applies  to  all  classes  and  races.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  extravagance — of  this  we  shall  speak  later — but 
fundamentally,  it  is  the  gradual  improvement  of  wholesome 
spending  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  time.  In  a  typical 
department  store  it  is  furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  blankets,  bed- 
spreads and  pianos,  not  fancy  clothes  or  even  talking  machines, 
which  have  seen  the  largest  increase  in  sales. 


While  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  wage -earning  families  in  Grand  Rapids  live 
better  than  they  did  even  as  recently  as  three  or  four  years 
ago,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  new 
expenditure  represents  a  permanent  addition  to  material  com- 
forts and  that  to  which  it  represents  merely  a  spell  of  insou- 
ciance and  extravagance.  A  majority  of  those  whose  opinions 
were  sought  inclined  to  the  belief  that  working  class  extrava- 
gance has  been  greatly  and  sometimes  maliciously  exaggerated 
by  those  who  have  written  about  it.  We  did  not  encounter 
a  single,  case  in  which  a  beshawled  woman  had  come  into  a 
store  demanding  a  grand  piano,  regardless  of  price,  or  in  which 
a  workingman,  after  buying  several  dozen  silk  shirts,  declined 
the  salesman's  offer  of  collars,  saying  that  he  never  wore  such 
things.  Nor  did  we  come  across  the  excited  young  man  who 
waves  a  thousand  dollar  note  before  the  nose  of  a  jewelry 
salesman,  asking  to  have  its  equivalent  given  him  in  the  form 
of  a  diamond.  The  authentic  cases  of  extravagance  which 
came  to  our  notice  were  bad  enough,  but  none  of  them  were 
so  extreme.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  evidence  of  a  jewelry 
store : 

The  current  stories  about  flashy  expenditure  of  the  poor  are 
not  true  to  fact.  It  is  not  true  that  price  no  longer  counts.  It  Is 
easier  today  to  sell  a  $125  stone  than  it  used  to  be  to  sell  one 
for  $25  or  $30;  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  only  working  people 
who  buy,  and  in  the  second  place  they  see  to  it  that  they  get 
value  for  their  money.  On  the  whole,  the  taste  of  purchasers 
is  fairly  solid.  The  counters  which  you  see  empty  because  we 
cannot  get  stock  as  fast  as  we  can  sell,  are  those  for  clocks  and 
and  good  table  silver. 

At  one  of  the  large  department  stores  the  more  expensive 
waists,  undergarments  and  bathing  suits  sold  more  quickly 
than  the  cheaper  ones.  Fancy  embroidered  silk  underwear, 
which  a  few  years  ago  only  adorned  the  show  windows,  along 
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with  amazing  millinery  and  impossible  sunshades  of  a  kind  no 
one  ever  thought  of  actually  selling,  has  become  a  staple  arti- 
cle. Furs  of  the  most  costly  varieties  sell  all  the  year  round. 
But  even  in  this  store  (largely  frequented  by  working  people) 
the  increase  of  sales  of  solid  home  furnishings  and  good  clothes 
was  larger  than  that  of  fancy  articles.  It  is  the  extraordinary, 
after  all,  which  is  remembered  and  forms  the  basis  for  gossip. 
A  clergyman  with  a  large  congregation  expressed  his  view  that 
really  frivolous  spending  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Dress,  though  expensive,  is  not  usually  gaudy.  Often  it  may 
appear  as  though  individuals  and  families  were  spending  with- 
out regard  to  cost.  But  when  you  look  into  it,  you  find  that 
they  are  shrewd  enough  not  to  let  their  expensive  pleasures  cut 
into  the  amount  necessary  for  essentials  and  that  most  of  them 
also  save  in  one  form  or  another.  It  depends  how  you  look  on  it. 
If  you  believe  in  people  putting  everything  they  can  into  the 
purchase  of  their  home  and  buying  the  cheapest  shoes  for  their 
children,  then  a  majority  of  our  people  have  become  extravagant. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  buying  good  shoes  and 
nice  clothes,  even  for  silk  shirts  and  for  taking  the  family  out 
in  an  automobile. 

A  social  worker  had  seriously  discussed  budgets  and  savings 
with  working  girls  and  found  many  of  them  keenly  interested 
in  these  topics.  In  the  course  of  one  such  conference,  the  girls 
present  agreed  on  an  allotment  of  their  income  as  follows:  41 
per  cent  for  room  and  board,  38  per  cent  for  clothing,  21  per 
cent  for  dentist,  laundry  and  miscellaneous  expenditures, 
including  an  item  of  $75  a  year  for  saving  and  insurance.  The 
astonishing  proportion  they  proposed  to  spend  on  clothes  was 
generally  voted  as  sensible  and  necessary,  whether  the  income 
was  $15  or  $30  a  week. 

Walking  down  the  streets  one  gets  the  impression  of  a 
perpetual  Sunday  in  Grand  Rapids.  Voiles,  fancy  materials  of 
the  flimsiest  kind,  silk,  ribbons — often  of  expensive  quality — are 
worn  to  work  as  well  as  in  off-times.  One  girl  who  kept  an  ex- 
pense account  was  surprised  when  she  discovered  that  for  some 
time  she  had  been  spending  $4  a  week  for  sodas  and  candies; 
other  girls,  on  checking  up,  found  that  with  regular  "  treats  " 
— which  have  become  almost  as  common  among  working 
girls  as  they  used  to  be  among  men  frequenting  saloons — this 

was  quite  a  normal  ex- 
penditure. These  were 
not  girls  of  a  particu- 
larly fast  crowd,  but 
an  unusually  earnest 
lot,  who  realized  the 
need  for  saving  and 
who  even  carried  on  a 
prolonged  discussion  on 
whether  or  not  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  put 
much  money  aside  for 
a  trousseau.  (The  gen- 
eral verdict  seemed  to 
be  that  the  saving  of  a 
large  amount  by  a  girl 
was  dangerous  since  it 
gave  her  "  beau  "  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  her 
earning  capacity  and, 
perhaps,  made  him  rely 
too  much  on  her  con- 
tributions to  the  house- 
hold finances  after 
marriage.) 

One      minister      ad- 
vanced   the    interesting 
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The  sum  of  $61.68  in  1917  and  $101.13  in  1920  was  estimated  as  the 

minimum  on  which  a  family  of  five  could  live  in  Grand  Rapids. 

[See  Appendix]. 

suggestion  that  the  expenditure  of  girls  on  clothes  varied  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  girls  were  seen.  Clerks  in  retail  stores, 
newspaper  advertising  offices  and  such  like  places,  he  thought, 
spent  more  than  office  clerks,  who  though  well  dressed,  did  not 
go  in  to  the  same  extent  for  flashy  clothes.  Another  minister  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Grand  Rapids  had  not  suffered 
nearly  as  much  as  other  large  cities  from  the  current  "  amuse- 
ment craze."  It  has  seen  very  little,  if  any,  increase  in  com- 
mercial dance  halls  and  cabarets.  He  also  believed  that,  on  the 
whole,  wage-earning  families  were  much  less  extravagant  than 
those  of  other  classes  in  the  community. 

Savings 

This  brings  up  the  very  interesting  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  define  more  clearly  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  social  groups  which  at  a  time  of  general  prosperity  are  the 
main  spenders  and  those  which  are  the  main  savers.  Before 
we  can  answer  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  into  methods 
and  amounts  of  saving.  Grand  Rapids  always  has  had  unusual 
facilities  for  saving,  a  matter  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  larger  part  of  the  population  desired  to  save. 
No  number  of  savings  institutions  on  the  boardwalk  of 
Atlantic  City,  with  all  its  wealth,  could  create  the  saving 
habit ;  those  in  every  part  of  Grand  Rapids  show  by  their  very 
existence  that  such  a  habit  exists  and  only  needed  to  be  directed 
into  desirable  channels — however  much  credit  one  must  give 
to  the  foresight  and  efficiency  with  which  these  institutions 
have  been  created  and  are  run.  Since  prohibition,  many  new 
bank  branches  have  been  established  in  residential  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  been  found  well  worth  while.  Of  course,  to 
what  extent  that  measure  was  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  new  savings  accounts,  and  to  what  extent  larger  family 
incomes,  no  one  could  tell.  [See  page  196.]  Mr.  Garfield, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Sav- 
ings Bank,  who  has  promoted  popular  savings  for  a  generation, 
gave  the  following  summary  of  the  recent  movement: 

School  savings  grew  rapidly  and  led  to  the  opening  of  more 
substantial  accounts  until  the  liberty  loan  and  war  savings  stamp 
drives  directed  energy  into  other  channels.  For  a  time  we  feared 
that  these  campaigns  might  make  serious  inroads  into  savings 
deposits.  But  this  did  not  happen.  After  all  the  thrift  machinery 
of  the  city  was  turned  to  aid  the  war  drives,  the  amount  of 
school  savings  dropped  from  $90,000  to  $50,000;  but  in  the  last 
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eighteen  months  it  has  come  up  again  to  $70,000.  In  spite  of 
those  drives,  the  general  savings  accounts  in  the  banks  increased 
a  little  during  the  war;  people  seem  to  have -made  every  effort 
to  pay  for  their  liberty  bonds  from  current  income  rather  than 
break  into  their  bank  balance. 

The  increase  in  wages  since  the  last  drive  has  cot  brought 
the  large  increase  in  savings  one  might  have  expected.  Some- 
how the  effort  of  the  banks  to  secure  the  new  surplus,  or  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  it,  has  failed  and  it  went  instead  over  the  meat 
counter  or  soda  bar. 

The  value  of  the  branches  in  residential  streets  (of  which 
the  Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank  alone  has  eight)  as  feeders  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt.  Those  branches  do  most  business  in 
small  savings  accounts;  and  even  where  competing  institutions 
are  situated  in  the  same  block,  they  are  flourishing. 

An  effort  to  secure  from  the  leading  savings  institutions 
accurate  statements  concerning  the  amount  and  character  of 
their  small  accounts,  unfortunately  failed,  and  we  are  unable 
to  produce  figures  showing  the  magnitude  of  this  form  of  thrift. 
The  evidence  of  leading  bankers  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  con- 
siderable. One  of  these  gives  it  as  his  impression  that  the 
number  of  savings  bank  depositors  was  about  87,000  in  19 16 
and  that  there  are  now  120,000  bank  depositors  with 
savings  accounts;  that  the  amount  of  money  was  $23,- 
000,000  in  19 1 6  and  $34,000,000  in  1920  (May  1). 
For  instance,  the  exceptional  amount  of  home  purchase, 
purchase  of  automobiles  and  other  expensive  possessions, 
requiring  as  a  rule  a  fairly  large  initial  payment,  would 
go  to  show  that  in  a  large  number  of  homes,  savings  are  accu- 
mulated through  bank,  accounts  until  they  reach  a  figure  at 
which  these  large  purchases  are  possible.  Another  indication  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  retail  stores  (which  are 
gradually  filling  up  a  considerable  surplus  of  empty  store  prem- 
ises created  by  the  war),  started,  as  a  rule,  with  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  wage-earners.  Still  another  is  the  great  increase 
in  expensive  forms  of  recreation,  such  as  long  vacations,  which 
also  require  an  accumulation  of  savings.  Often  considerable 
amounts  are  laid  aside  for  this  special  purpose  by  small  savings 
over  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months. 

What  might  be  called   the  "  new  "  American  standard  of 
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living,  as  we  found  it  in  Grand  Rapids,  even  that  part  of  it 
which  is  on  the  border  line  of  extravagance,  is  not  inimical  to 
saving,  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  a  necessity.  After  more 
and  better  food  has  been  bought  and  much  money  has  been 
frittered  away  in  small  things,  the  more  substantial  enhance- 
ments of  life  which  the  American  working  man  or  woman 
craves  are  those  which  require  the  setting  aside  from  the 
weekly  pay  envelope  of  sums  that  must  accumulate  to  make 
the  desired  purchase  possible.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  pur- 
chase of  furs,  china  sets,  jewelry,  rugs,  automobiles  and  similar 
expensive  commodities  as  it  is  of  lots,  houses  and  liberty  bonds. 
While  the  purchase  of  expensive  commodities  on  the  install- 
ment plan  has  increased  rather  than  decreased — for  the  same 
reason  as  that  advanced  above  in  partial  explanation  of  growth 
of  savings  accounts,  that,  after  immediate  satisfaction  of  wants 
requiring  small  daily  outlays,  a  further  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living  requires  comparatively  large  single  expenditures — it  does 
not  involve  a  correspondingly  larger  draft  upon  the  future ; 
for  the  new  purchasers  of  these  more  expensive  goods,  if  they 
cannot  pay  cash  down,  prefer  to  pay  up  quickly  rather  than 
let  their  accounts  hang  over  a  long  period.  For  instance,  the 
manager  of  a  jewelry  store  said: 

When  a  man  buys  an  article,  asking  "what  can  I  get  this  for?" 
and  you  say,  "  $5  down  and  $1  a  week,"  he  will  say,  "  I'd  just 
as  soon  give  you  $10  down  and  $2  a  week."  If  you  mention 
$10  down,  he'll  make  it  $20. 

Another  jewelry  man  mentioned  a  similar  experience.  A 
man  who  is  selling  army  surplus  stock  of  tents  and  camp  out- 
fits and  whose  sales  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  were 
prodigious,  said  that  most  of  his  patrons  were  working  men 
who  often  quite  evidently  had  made  preparations  enabling 
them  to  go  on  a  long  vacation  and  buy  the  necessary  outfit. 
The  largest  retailer  of  popular  automobiles  said : 

Of  the  new  purchasers,  who  have  enormously  increased  in 
number,  about  four-fifths  are  wage-earners  or  business  men  in 
a  small  way.  We  have  recently  changed  our  terms  of  payment 
from  full  payment  within  a  year  after  a  small  initial  payment 
to  full  payment  in  six  months  with  an  initial  payment  of  one- 
half  the  price.  This  change  has  produced   no  reduction   in  the 
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demand,   but  has   coincided   with   an   increase.     Also,    we   have 
had  more  cash  sales  than  ever  before. 

Charles  M.  Remington,  secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association,  said  that  the  large 
initial  deposits  made  by  wage-earners  are  often  surprising. 
Polish  laborers  appear  in  the  office  with  bills  of  large  denomi- 
nation. Many  of  the  foreign-born  seem  to  hoard  money  at 
home  until  they  have  enough  to  pay  a  third  on  the  purchase  of 
a  house.  Others,  much  the  larger  number,  use  the  savings 
banks  until  they  have  got  together  anything  from  $600  to 
$1,500,  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  property  they  want  to  buy. 

A  neighborhood  real  estate  man  who  is  transacting  much 


rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  the  total  membership, 
might  at  first  glance  give  color  to  that  assertion;  but  such  a 
deduction  is  not  justified  since,  naturally,  the  number  of  new 
borrowers  has  very  rapidly  increased  in  the  last  few  years  as 
both  wages  and  population  increased  with  the  general  indus- 
trial advance  of  the  city,  and  a  shortage  of  homes  for  rent  con- 
tributed to  bring  large  numbers  of  previous  tenants  within 
the  ranks  of  home  purchasers.  Especially  during  the  present 
year  the  volume  of  cash  payments  made  has  assumed  remark- 
able proportions.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Mutual  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  for  instance,  increased  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  by  more  than  50  per  cent  as  compared 


THE   NEAREST   APPROACH    TO    A    SLUM 

A  few  feet  from  a  busy  railroad,  close  to  the  noise  and  smell  of  industrial  and  gas  plants 


business  with  working  people  said  that  until  recently  first 
payments  usually  amounted  to  from  $300  to  $500,  but  that 
now  men  often  pay  as  much  as  $1,000  on  the  spot.  Men  who 
have  good  jobs  also  pay  the  balance  more  quickly  than  used  to 
be  the  case.  He  mentioned  one  man,  for  instance,  who  bought 
on  the  understanding  that  he  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  $30  a 
month  but  now  is  paying  regularly  $100. 

Home  Purchase 

Investment  in  a  home  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
forms  of  wealth  accumulation  the  world  over.  In  this  matter 
also  Grand  Rapids  has  provided  facilities  unequaled  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  census  statistics,  it  comes  second 
among  American  cities  in  the  proportion  of  home  owners,  that 
proportion  being  nearly  one-half  of  the  resident  families. 

There  is  some  criticism  of  the  term  "  home  owner."  One 
or  two  of  our  informants  seemed  to  think  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  registered  as  the  owners  of  their  homes 
actually  own  a  small  equity  in  it;  that,  in  fact,  many  of  them 
pay  so  slowly  that  more  than  a  life  time  is  required  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage.  Such  statistics  of  the  transactions  of  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  as  are  available  and  which  indicate 
that  the  number  of  borrowing  members  has  increased  more 


with  the  same  period  last  year ;  and  the  stock  of  the  association 
sold  increased  by  nearly  90  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  general 
view  of  those  familiar  with  the  facts  is  that  houses  are  pur- 
chased not  more  slowly  but  more  quickly  than  in  the  past. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that,  owing  to  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  speculative  purchase  and  in  spite  of  the  present  in- 
flation of  building  costs,  homes  can  still  be  bought  at  remark- 
ably low  figures.  Here  is  a  typical  workman's  home  visited; 
it  is  situated  on  the  lower  edge  of  Reservoir  Park,  with  direct 
access  to  that  reservation: 

Large  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  small  bedroom 
on  lower  floor;  also  a  recently  built  large,  open  porch.  Upstairs 
two  large  half-story  bedrooms  and  hall  that  can  be  used  for 
bedroom.  Modern  bathroom.  Cemented  cellar,  hot  air  furnace. 
Lot,  in  a  good  residential  street,  about  40  by  100  ft.  The  upper 
part  of  the  house  and  roof  practically  new.  Price  asked  by 
present  owner,  $2,900.  A  neighboring  house,  somewhat  older 
and  not  in  such  good  condition,  was  recently  sold  for  $2,000. 

A  Negro  railroad  worker  showed  with  pride  a  ten-room 

house,  with  bath,  on  a  good  residential  street,  lot  50  by  132 

feet,  for  which  he  had  paid  $2,600  in  1914  and  had  then  an 

offer  of  $5,500.     In  spite  of  the  advance  in  prices,  scores  of 

houses  were  listed  at  $3,000  and  less.     Where  the  prices  of 

individual  homes  had   advanced   above  the    normal,    usually 

some  improvement  had  been  made. 
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A  few  words  should  here  be  said  about  the  relation  of  home 
ownership  to  gardening.  The  occupying  owner  puts  more 
into  his  piece  of  land  than  the  renter  and  therefore  also  gets 
more  out  of  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances in  Grand  Rapids  that  does  not  have  a  vegetable 
garden ;  and  even  among  those  lowest  on  the  economic  ladder, 
the  profitable  use  of  the  yard  has  become  well-nigh  universal. 
The  citizens  of  Holland  birth  are  said  to  be  born  gardeners, 
and  their  success  in  this  undoubtedly  reduces  the  cost  of  living. 
We  are  told  of  families  that  buy  little  food  in  summer,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is  the  influence  of  the  garden  on  variety 
and  adequacy  of  diet  rather  than  volume  of  the  produce  which 


Grand  Rapids  has  made  for  contentment  with  existing  condi- 
tions. But  it  has  perhaps  prevented  a  much  lower  standard 
of  comfort  which  would  have  resulted  if  in  a  group  of  indus- 
tries, for  various  reasons  unable  to  pay  relatively  high  wages, 
the  workers  had  in  addition  been  exposed  to  exploitation  by 
profiteering  landlords. 

Insurance 
Another  form  of  saving  which  has  made  much  advance  in 
the  present  period  of  prosperity  is  insurance.  Two  agents  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  estimate  the  in- 
crease in  new  business  as  one  of  about  20  per  cent.  A  third 
one  says  that,  while  not  so  much  more  new  insurance  is  writ- 


A   TYPICAL   STREET   OF    HOMES 

In  one  of  the  newer  residential  neighborhoods,  illustrating  the  environment  which  a  majority  of  the  wage-earners  enjoy 


is  the  most  marked  benefit.     The  average  garden  is  about 
forty  feet  square  in  the  better  streets. 

On  the  general  effect  of  home  purchase  a  long  controversy 
hinges  which  there  is  not  space  to  discuss  in  detail.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  large  proportion  of  home  owners  in 
Grand  Rapids  has  made  for  conservatism  and  acceptance  of  a 
relatively  low  wage  standard  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  argue  that  it  is  the  conservatism  of  the 
people  which  has  caused  the  large  proportion  of  home  owners. 
At  a  time  of  general  labor  shortage,  such  as  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  home  ownership  does  not  materially  decrease  the 
chances  of  the  workers  to  participate  in  the  general  economic 
improvement.  While  undoubtedly  it  has  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  labor  organizations  to  get  a  footing,  it  has  not  made 
individual  families  dependent  upon  employment  in  any  par- 
ticular concern.  The  industries  of  Grand  Rapids  are  suffici- 
ently varied  to  provide  a  choice  of  employments  for  most  men 
it  a  time  of  general  shortage  of  labor.  What  has  held  wages 
down  in  the  past  has  been  much  more  the  general  situation  in 
the  wood-working  industries  with  their  lack  of  national  organ- 
ization (as  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  the  steel 
industry)  and  low  profits,  than  any  deliberate  conspiracy  of 
«mployers  to  induce  their  workers  to  buy  homes  so  that  they 
might  the  more   easily   exploit   them.      Home   ownership   in 


ten,  policies  are  of  a  higher  weekly  or  yearly  premium.  A 
fourth  "  sells  now  to  men  who  have  never  before  had  enough 
money  to  buy  insurance."  While  most  of  these  men  attribute 
their  greater  success  to  prohibition  [see  page  195]  and  the 
increased  interest  of  working  men  in  the  welfare  of  their 
families  as  a  result  of  it,  statistics  show  that  the  growth  of 
insurance  in  the  Grand  Rapids  district  has  been  gradual  over 
a  longer  period.  Group  insurance  by  employers  also  has  pro- 
gressed. But  since  the  motive  for  it  is  that  of  stabilizing 
labor  rather  than  the  desire  of  individual  wage-earners,  it  can 
hardly  be  adduced  as  proof  of  a  prevailing  spirit  of  providence. 
The  following  table  shows  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
amount  of  insurance  taken  out  with  this  one  company  between 
1917  and  1920,  a  period  during  which  the  district  served  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  office  of  the  company  remained  the  same. 


Industrial  Department 

No.  of* 

Amount  of 

Average 

policies 

insurance 

Weekly 

•weekly 

Per  cent 

in  force 

in  force 

premium 

premium 

collected 

Year 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1917 

.  38,529 

4,796,336 

3,547.65 

.09 

99 

1918 

.  40,251 

5,031,602 

3,780.70 

.09 

98 

1919.... 

.   43,557 

5,712,348 

4,381.38 

.10 

99 

19201  . . . 

.  46,528 
of  August. 

6,276,624 

4,865.62 

.10 

100 

1  To  end 
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A    NEIGHBORHOOD    REAL  ESTATE    MAN   b    111  LLBUAUU 

Indicating  the  reasonable  prices  at  which  homes  can  still  be  bought 

Ordinary  Department  rather  than  evanescent  pleasures.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we 

No.  of         Amount  of         Average  speak  of  investment  pure  and  simple,  saving  has  had  a  minor 

policies            insurance          amount  of  ,           .       ,                                         .     ,                        ,            ,      ,             •, 

in  force           in  force            policies            No.  of  share  in  the  new  outgoings  of  the  average  home  budget.     In 

Year                                         $                     $             Agents  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes,  existence  is  still  on  so  low 

j^jg *'°^             4684  353             l'o55               29  a  ^V^  °*  materiaI  enjoyments  that  provision  for  a  rainy  day 

1919......... .  5^856             6|93l|433             l,'l83               30  's  almost   a  luxury.      In   thousands  of  others,   the   frittering 

19201 7,398             7,477,172             1,010               32  away  of  small  coins  is  still  so  recent  an  experience  that  young 

1  To  eud  of  August.  and  old  have  not  got  tired  of  it  and  have  not  yet  reached  that 

More  striking  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  policies  st*&  of  unsatisfied  desires  which  necessitates  spending  in  large 

and  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  in  the  opinion  of  experi-  am°"nts>  and  therefore  saving 

enced  actuaries,  is  the  rise  in  the  weekly  premium  and  the  t   ™°  ™  thue  savers  and  who  the  spenders?     Some  of  our 

proportion  actually  collected.     The  weekly  premium  in  the  fnends  sald>  th,,s  »  entireIy  a  matter  of  temperament.     Such 

Grand  Rapids  office  in  1910  (then  covering  a  slightly  larger  ananswer  merely  begs  the  question,  for  the  obv.ous  retort  is: 

area)   was  $1,800.63  and  has,  therefore,  seen  an  increase  by  What  causes  the  variety  of  temperament?    After  some  search 

170  per  cent  in  ten  years,  while  the  average  weekly  premium  to/  thei(  true   answer  we   reached   thls   conclus.on :    The   old 

has  increased  by  one-quarter.     The  collection  which  was  then  ada"e'      easy  come>  easy  g0    '  on  the  whole  stlU  holds  g°od- 

98  per  cent  is  now  100  per  cent.    This  in  respect  of  industrial  lt  1S'  however>  modified  by  certain  important  considerations, 

insurance  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  small  policies.  considerations   of   race,   age,   sex,   and   "  previous  condition." 

In  the  ordinary  department,  the  average  amount  of  policies  has  The      best   famihes       are   among  the   conservative  spenders, 

fluctuated  more  and  increased  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  $934  in  generally   speaking,    even   if   their   incomes   have   greatly  in- 

1910  to  $1,010  in  1920,  i.  e.  by  only  8  per  cent.  creased.     The  families  best  known  to  the  relief  agencies  and 

the  police  court  are  among  the  most  lavish  spenders  because 

Savers  and  Spenders  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  money,  when  there  is  more 

Our  brief  review  will  have  failed  in  its  purpose  if  it  gives  of  it  than   the  amount   necessary  to   meet   current   expenses, 

the  impression  that  the  whole  population  of  Grand  Rapids  is  The  young,  especially  those  with  comfortable  homes  sufficiently 

engaged  in  an  orgy  of  spending  or  that  every  hearth  is  an  altar  supported   by  the  older  breadwinners,  are  more  extravagant 

to  the  goddess  of  thrift.    If  the  example  of  that  city  proves  any-  than  the  old,  who  are  wiser  in  experience  and  inclined  to  think 

thing,  it  is  that  a  great  increase  in  spending  can  go  hand  in  of  the  morrow.     Women,  with  the  burden  of  household  cares 

hand  with  an  increase  in  saving.     Both,  of  course,  are  rela-  on  their  shoulders,  as  ever,  are  more  inclined  to  spend  wisely 

tive.     If  to  the  deposit  of  bank  savings,   purchase  of  bonds,  than  men.     Families  of  Holland,  Polish  or  Italian  extraction, 

stocks  and  similar  securities,  insurance  and  endowment  policies,  with  a  long  racial  tradition  of  social  status  based  on  the  owner- 

we  add  the  purchase  of  possessions  which  represent  investment  ship  of  property,  are  more  conservative  in  their  spending  than 

as  well  as  gratification  of  desires,  and  do  this  with  a  liberal  native  Americans    (especially  American   Negroes)    or  Jews, 

interpretation  of  what  constitutes  investment,   it   is  probable  By  all  accounts  the  most  extravagant  in  the  population  are 

that  not  only  the  actual  volume  but    also    the    proportional  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age;  by  all  accounts  the  most 

amount  of  income  so  invested  has  increased.    This  may  not  be  thrifty,  not  to  say  parsimonious,  are  the  older  immigrants  of 

true   in   every   community   that   experiences   a   spell   of   pros-  Holland  birth,  brought  up,  many  of  them,  in  peasant  homes, 

perity;  but  it  is  true  of  this  particular  community  which  has  Of  the  "new  spenders"  it  is  not  true,  generally  speaking, 

a  tradition  of  thrift  and  enjoyment  of  solid  home  comforts  that  their  added  expenditure  is  regardless  of  prices  or  utility. 
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A  retailer  of  glass,  nickelware  and  china, 

whose  sales  have  doubled  between  June, 

191Q.  and  June,   1920,  said: 

The  new  buyers  are  to  a  large  extent 
working  people  who  are  now  buying 
things  they  have  long  wanted,  usually 
goods  of  a  high  quality.  They  do  not 
buy  show  pieces,  though  a  certain  amount 
of  cut  glass  figures  in  the  sales.  Even 
those  for  the  most  part  are  articles  of 
use.      We    have    had    no    experience    of 

reckless  buying,  such  as  is  sometimes  described  in  the  news- 
papers. As  a  rule  the  buyers  have  a  good  idea  of  what  things 
ought  to  cost  and  either  buy  something  they  have  long  coveted 
in  the  windows  or  make  a  careful  selection.  It  is  true,  a  large 
part  of  the  purchases  consists  of  things  a  moderately  well 
equipped  household  could  do  without;  but  they  are  not  utterly 
useless  things.  Often  people  will  call  half  a  dozen  times — we 
have  previously  seen  them  hovering  around  the  windows — before 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  buy  at  the  prices  that  now  rule. 

Perhaps  one  ought  to  add  that  this  greater  care  for  appear- 
ances which  is  the  principal  phase  of  the  situation  also  has  its 
darker  side.  For  often  it  induces  a  girl  to  "  keep  up  with 
Lizzie  "  at  the  expense  of  a  nutritious  luncheon,  or  a  family 
to  buy  porch  furniture  at  the  risk  of  some  member's  break- 
down in  health.  Mary  Margaret  Roche,  superintendent  of 
the  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding,  found  that  the  purchase  of  a 
home  and  purchase  of  furniture,  especially  in  Holland  families 
with  many  children,  is  sometimes  made  possible  only  by  a 
staple  diet  of  coffee  and  bread  and  cake  and  is  accomplished 
while  young  children  suffer  from  lack  of  milk.  Though  a  few 
social  workers  and  trade  unionists  share  Miss  Roche's  feeling 
that  the  standard  of  living  among  the  poorer  people  of 
Grand  Rapids  has  not  improved  in  essentials,  such  study  of 
conditions  as  we  were  able  to  make  convinced  us  that  this  can 
be  true  only  of  very  limited  groups  where  ill  health,  unusually 
large  families,  loss  of  a  breadwinner  or  other  causes  of  a  like 
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nature   counteract   the   effect    of   oppor- 
tunities to  better  their  condition. 


Effects  on  Health 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  briefly 
the  relation  of  the  larger  spending  power 
in  the  community  studied  to  various 
aspects  of  the  social  welfare,  namely 
health,  recreation,  civic  betterment,  phil- 
anthropy and  general  outlook  on  life. 

The  figures  relating  to  infantile  mortality,  a  good  index  of 
health  conditions,  while  showing  a  marked  decrease  over  a 
series  of  years,  are  inconclusive  because  the  relative  prosperity 
of  the  last  few  years  was  counteracted  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
number  of  epidemics.  Moreover,  the  effective  work  of  the 
Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding,  and  perhaps  of  other  agencies,  must 
undoubtedly  be  credited  with  a  large  share  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement. The  figures  given  out  by  that  society  (which 
differ  from  those  officially  published  in  that  they  exclude  still- 
births) are  as  follows: 

MORTALITY  OF  CHILDREN   UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OF  ACE  PER  THOUSAND  BIRTHS 
(EXCLUDING  STILLBIRTHS) 

1911      1912     1913      1914      1915      1916      1917      1918      1919 

99.5       90.0     105.5       64.7       72.9       74.5       83.5       70.8       79.0 

•*  •*  •  *** 

*  Measles 

•"Infantile  Paralysis 

•"Influenza.  (This  epidemic  was  at  its  climax  in  1918;  but  its  effect 
on  child  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  beginning  of  1919.) 

The  tuberculosis  death  rate  of  the  city,  a  somewhat  less 
reliable  index,  has  steadily  fallen,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS    (INCLUDING  THOSE   IN  THE   CITY 
SANATORIUM) 

1916      1917      1918      1919 
132       150       154      113 


The  Home  Building  Association,  a  company  financed  by  over  one  hundred  citizen  stockholders,  is  erecting  these  houses  to  sell  at  cost 
price.  Owing  to  the  distribution  of  Grand  Rapids'  industries  over  the  whole  city  area  and  because  ma^y  developed  sites  were  available 
at  reasonable  prices,  these  houses,  about  one  thousand  of  them,  are  not  grouped  in  a  single  industrial  suburb  but  in  small  groups.  Im- 
proved lots,  averaging  43  by  125  //.,  were  obtained  for  the  first  two  hundred  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  $600.     Standardisation  of 

designs  is  keeping  down  the  cost  of  building 
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OFF   FOR  A  FISHING  PARTY 

A  group  of  employes  who,  without  alcoholic  refreshments,  have  a  gay  time 


For  the  marked  fall  in  191 9  there  is  no  adequate  expla- 
nation. The  great  majority  of  the  cases  now  under 
the  care  of  the  association  are  families  with  a  low  or  ir- 
regular income,  or  exceptionally  large  families.  Some- 
times their  condition  is  aggravated  by  a  bad  history 
as  regards  intemperance  or  mental  unfitness.  We  will 
not,  however,  here  revive  the  old  conundrum  whether 
tuberculosis  is  more  generally  cause  or  effect  of  low 
earnings.  The  city  physician  feels  confident  that  the  tuber- 
culosis rate  of  the  city,  which  is  a  comparatively  low  one,  can 
still  further  be  reduced ;  it  has  already  been  brought  down 
from  121  in  100,000  to  81.  Recently  $400,000  was  voted  for 
a  municipal  sanatorium ;  and,  though  the  cost  will  be  higher, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  necessary  expenditure  will  be  rat- 
ified by  the  taxpayers. 

By  far  the  most  significant  happening  has  been  the  increased 
attention  to  personal  health.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
for  instance,  has  been  able  considerably  to  extend  its  paid 
services.  Exclusive  of  industrial  nursing — i.  e.,  the  arrange- 
ment for  nursing  services  with  employers  for  their  personnel — 
the  percentage  of  paid  calls  in 
the  total  work  of  the  associa- 
tion has  steadily  increased  in 
the  last  four  years  and  amount?, 
now  to  14.7  per  cent  (first  five 
months  of  1920)  as  compared 
with  2.7  per  cent  in  1917.  In 
March  of  the  present  year,  the 
association  increased  its  charge 
for  attendance  at  small  opera- 
tions and  confinements  from  $5 
to  $10;  yet  since  then  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  that  service. 

Girls  pay  much  greater  at- 
tention to  their  health  than 
formerly,  we  were  told  by  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker.     They 
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©Measles.    (Q  Infantile  Paralysis.    (5)  Inf  luenz.o..  -This  epidemic  was  at  its  dims*,  in 
1916,  but  ifsejfect  on  child  mortality  vv43  greatest  in  ttie  beginning    oj  1919. 

are  more  easily  induced  to  undergo  certain  operations,  such 
as  the  removal  of  tonsils,  which  in  the  past  they  did  not 
think  they  could  afford.  More  particularly,  they  take  far  bet- 
ter  care  of  their  teeth.  The  story  of  the  teeth  almost  deserves  { 
a  chapter  to  itself.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  dentist  with  a 
large  popular  practice,  which  is  borne  out  by  others: 

During  the  last  two  years  my  practice  has  doubled.  People 
come  in  who  never  before  have  had  their  teeth  seen  to  at  all, 
demanding  that  I  put  their  mouth  into  the  best  possible  condition. 
They  raise  no  question  of  cost.  Men,  women,  girls  of  every 
race  and  position  come  in  here,  asking  for  the  best  class  of  den- 
tistry work.  When  I  suggest  a  cheaper  permanent  filling,  they 
insist  on  gold  or  porcelain. 

People  used  to  haggle  over  a  $10  or  $12  plate;  now  they  pay 
from  $20  to  $25  without  saying  a  word.  Three  years  ago  a 
workingman,  on  seeing  a  bill  for  $25,  would  say  it  made  him 
bankrupt;  today  he  asks  no  question.  This  is  true  of  all  classes, 
from  bank  clerk  to  laborer. 

In  part  a  sustained  educational  campaign  has  made  people 
realize  the  value  of  good  teeth.  But  that  does  not  explain  it 
entirely.  More  probably  prohibition  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  At  least,  I  find  collections  much  easier  in  the  last  two  years 
than  they  ever  were  before,  and  more  people  pay  cash  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  their  bill. 

What  is  true  of  the  care  of 
the  teeth,  is  also  true  of  the 
eyes,  nose  and  throat,  of  the 
early  treatment  of  small  ail- 
ments, of  absence  from  work 
when  sickness  or  convalescence 
demands  rest.  An  interesting 
bit  of  news  was  contributed  by 
a  social  worker  in  a  large  de- 
partment store.     She  said : 

It  is  only  recently  that  girls  feel 
able  to  afford  "  nerves."  When 
argued  with  about  taking  vaca- 
tions for  longer  periods  than  the 
firm  can  well  spare  them  for,  they 
say  they  are  tired  out  and  need  a 
change.  Perhaps  they  really  do. 
But  in  days  past  no  working  girl 
ever  thought  of  being  able  to  be 
fagged  out  to  that  extent. 
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ANOTHER  FISHING  PARTY 

Arranged  by  a  factory  committee  working  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


That  there's  a  real  increase  in  exhaustion  among  working 
girls  was  the  view  of  several  social  workers  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Work  has  become  more  strenuous.  High 
tension  which  during  the  war  was  maintained  under  a  special 
emotional  impulse  now  wears  more  on  the  nerves.  One  of 
those  workers  says : 

Some  employers  complain  that  girls  only  work  four  or  five  days 
a  week  because  of  their  high  earnings  at  piece  work.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  it.  Piece  work,  especially  when  coupled  with 
a  bonus  system,  has  led  to  a  great  increase  of  exertion,  often 
beyond  the  physical  strength  of  individual  girls.  It  has  proved 
deadly  for  those  below  par. 

On  the  other  hand,  factory  work  has  actually  improved  the 
health  of  women  not  highly  strung,  because  of  the  care  their 
employers  are  taking  of  them.  Experience  has  shown  them  that 
girls  will  not  put  up  with  conditions  under  which  men  stay  on 
year  after  year;  and  because  they  wished  the  girls  to  stay  per- 
manently, these  employers  have  had  to  make  changes  which  in- 
cidentally often  benefited  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  em- 
ployes. 

From  this  and  much  similar  evidence  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  coincidence  of  prohibition  with  a  period  of  high  individual 
and  family  earnings  has  been  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
community  even  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  Social 
workers  in  Grand  Rapids,  however,  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
large  amount  of  public  education  in  personal  hygiene  in  recent 
years  is  at  least  equally  responsible.  Of  course  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  apportioning  to  each  cause  its  proportional 
share  in  the  result;  but  generally  speaking,  improvement  of 
habits  through  education  is  a  slow  process,  almost  unnoticeable 
from  year  to  year,  while  a  general  increase  in  purchasing 
power,  especially  when  accompanied  by  such  education,  makes 
itself  felt  almost  at  once.  (Among  the  health  agencies  which 
have  contributed  to  this  result,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  pub- 
lic library  which  not  only  carries  on  a  systematic  campaign  to 
bring  its  resources  on  the  care  of  children  before  mothers,  but 
follows  up  the  official  record  of  births  as  they  are  published 
from  day  to  day,  and  about  a  week  after  the  child  is  born  mails 
to  each  mother  a  slip  drawing  her  attention  to  helpful  books 
available  for  her  use.     Of  some  of  these  books  many  copies 


are  kept  in  circulation.  In  addition,  the  public  library  has  by 
its  public  lectures  taken  part  in  popular  education  on  tuber- 
culosis and  in  a  movement  to  make  Grand  Rapids  the 
"  healthiest  city.") 

Recreation 

The  mention  of  vacations  as  a  factor  in  health  improvement 
brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  popular  recreation  under  the  stimulus  of  general  pros- 
perity. It  is  the  increase  in  the  number  and  duration  of  vaca- 
tions. Hundreds  of  workingmen  this  year  have  bought  auto- 
mobiles and  camping  outfits,  some  to  go  North,  some  West, 
and  some  as  far  as  Alaska.  The  demand  for  tents  repeatedly 
outran  the  supply.  One  dealer  said :  "  Every  kid  seems  to 
want  a  tent  to  camp  somewhere  up  the  river  for  a  time." 
Those  going  on  long  automobile  trips  usually  go  in  family  and 
larger  groups.  As  a  popular  recreation  this  vacation  taking 
and  camping  is  a  new  thing  in  this  community.  Young  mar- 
ried people  go  away  and  spend  their  last  cent;  young  men 
sometimes  spend  more  than  their  last  cent,  or  rather  they  do 
not  leave  themselves  with  enough  cash  for  the  return  trip,  ex- 
pecting to  earn  it  by  harvest  work.  Many  of  those  who  go 
on  these  long  trips  of  from  three  weeks  to  three  months  simply 
throw  up  their  jobs,  confident  that  they  can  get  others 
on  their  return.  Of  few  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  they  really 
"  can  afford  "  so  long  a  vacation.    An  employment  agent  said: 

Men  who  have  not  taken  a  day  off  for  years  have  lately  got 
into  the  way  of  taking  days  off  with  their  families  and  spending 
money.  It  is  altogether  a  good  thing.  Men  who  used  to  drink 
heavily  now  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  all  their  spare 
cash.  It  is  true,  as  employers  complain,  that  they  often  go  off 
without  warning,  at  great  inconvenience  to  the  management. 
But  if  employers  had  any  sense,  they  would  anticipate  the  want 
and  organize  vacations  on  a  liberal  scale  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with   production. 

One  of  the  larger  emplo>ers  admitted  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  that  statement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year's 
experience  will  lead  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  possibly  elsewhere, 
to  a  greater  concern  of  employers  for  the  systematic  provision 
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of  off  days — such  as  men  desire  for  fishing  and  sports — and  of 
longer  vacations. 

Retailers  of  sporting  goods  all  had  the  same  story  to  tell 
of  prodigious  sales.  There  never  was  such  a  summer  as  this. 
One  of  them  said : 

We  sell  everything  we  can  get.  There  has  been  a  revival  of 
tennis  and  of  bicycling — this  perhaps  is  because  of  the  higher 
street  car  fares.  Baseball,  of  course,  has  never  ceased  to  be  pop- 
ular, but  with  the  return  of  the  soldiers  more  people  play  it  than 
ever  before.  Many  a  young  fellow  needed  enlistment  to  make 
him  realize  that  he  could  play  ball  as  well  as  watch  a  game,  and 
now  he  is  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity. 

Grand  Rapids  is  well  equipped  with  playgrounds,  and  these 
are  always  crowded.  A  lot  ot  this  may  be  connected  with  pro- 
hibition, but  there  is  more  outdoor  life  all  round.  The  boat  clubs 
and  many  others  have  long  waiting  lists.  There  never  has  been 
such  a  boom  in  fishing  as  in  the  last  two  years.  The  men  who 
buy  tackle  are  largely  those  who  used  to  spend  their  time  in  the 
saloons.  Some  sporting  goods  have  advanced  by  100  per  cent, 
but  that  does  not  affect  their  sale. 

Another  dealer  of  fishing  tackle  said:  "  On  a  hot  day  like 
this  half  the  men  do  not  go  to  work,  but  go  out  to  fish."  That, 
of  course,  is  an  exaggeration  but  describes  the  general  impres- 
sion produced  on  those  close  to  the  facts. 

The  great  increase  in  the  purchase  of  "  flivvers  "  by  all 
classes  of  the  population  has  already  been  mentioned.  On  a 
road,  some  ten  miles  out  of  the  city,  the  cars  passing  on  a 
Saturday  evening  or  Sunday  seemed  one  continuous  stream. 
This  increase  is  reflected  in  the  registration  of  passenger  cars 
by  the  licensing  bureau  of  the  Department  of  State.  These 
figures  refer  to  Kent  county,  of  which  Grand  Rapids  is  the 
only  large  city. 

NUMBER   OF   PASSENGER    CARS    REGISTERED. 

1915         1916         1918*  1919  1920** 

6,672        8,170      11,316         13,589       15,101 
Increased...  22.6  29.6  20.1  11.1 

Total  increase  in  five  years  and  4  months,  126.3  per  cent. 
*  Figures  for  1917  are  not  available. 
**To  June  1. 

The  manager  of  the  largest  passenger  car  selling  establish- 
ment in  Grand  Rapids  gave  the  following  account  of  the  facts 
as  to  this  increase  as  he  sees  them : 

The  sale  of  cars  has  increased  fourfold  as  compared  with  this 
time  a  year  ago.  Less  than  17  per  cent  of  the  cars  sold  are  com- 
mercial. A  large  number  of  Ford  owners  now  buy  better  cars, 
but  those  who  never  had  a  car  and  buy  a  Ford  for  the  first  time 
far  outnumber  them. 

Of  the  new  purchasers,  about  80  per  cent  are  wage-earners  or 
business  men  in  a  small  way.  The  demand  for  used  cars  has 
tapered  off.     Such   demand   as  there  is  comes  mostly   from  boys 


and  young  men  who  use  the  chassis  of  an  old  car  and  mount  on 
it  a  speedster  body;  it  is  the  step  between  owning  a  motorcycle 
and  a  new  car.  In  a  few  cases  persons  of  small  means  have 
bought  second-hand  cars  for  use  over  the  Fourth  of  July. 

At  noon  on  Saturdays  it  is  a  new  sight  to  see  workingmen  turn 
up  with  their  families  for  some  small  adjustment  to  their  auto- 
mobiles before  they  go  off  for  the  week-end.  The  whole  place 
is  crowded  with  them.  Hiring  of  cars  by  young  men  for  occa- 
sional outings  also  has  become  prevalent. 

The  cost  of  upkeep  varies  enormously,  but  averages  about  three 
and  a  half  cents  a  mile.  In  my  experience  wage-earners  take 
exceptionally  good  care  of  their  cars  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
upkeep  to  a  minimum.  On  an  average  a  Ford  owner  keeps  his 
car  for  about  three  years. 

While  we  have  dwelt  at  length  on  outdoor  recreation  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  results  of  prosperity,  a  word  should  be  said 
also  about  the  development  of  indoor  recreation.  Accurate 
figures  or  even  estimates  about  the  increase  of  commercial 
recreation  were  not  available.  But  those  asked  affirm  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  attendance  at  moving 
picture  shows,  theaters  and  vaudeville  houses.  The  demand 
for  physical  recreation,  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors,  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  war,  and  this  through  two  influences:  The  ef- 
forts of  employers  to  provide  women  employes  with  wholesome 
recreation  and  the  return  of  drafted  men.  The  city,  unfortu- 
nately, has  felt  unable  to  meet  this  greatly  increased  demand 
with  corresponding  facilities.  Only  some  of  the  newer  schools 
have  properly  equipped  gymnasia,  available  in  the  evenings, 
and  these  few  are  used  to  their  full  capacity.  For  1921,  the 
Board  of  Education,  having  reached  the  legal  tax  limit,  had 
decided  to  make  no  appropriation  at  all  for  social  centers, 
reiving  for  their  support  entirely  on  contributions  from  those 
who  use  them.  While  self-support  for  social  centers  is  often 
advocated  as  a  valuable  step  in  making  them  democratic  in 
administration,  a  small  group  of  social  workers  and  others  did 
not  think  that  the  services  of  experienced  play  leaders  and 
organizers  should  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and,  through 
agitation,  caused  the  board  to  find  $3,000  for  this  purpose. 
They  believe  that  the  board  could  have  found  a  few  thousand 
dollars  more  for  the  social  centers  if  it  had  dusted  the  lenses 
of  its  financial  eyeglasses.  Granted  the  necessity  for  a  great 
increase  in  self-supporting  recreational  activities,  the  city  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  auspicious  time  for  it  than  that  of  the 
present  prosperity. 

The  main  recreation  of  Grand  Rapids,  as  we  saw  it  in 
June  and  July,  did  not  involve  extravagant  spending.  It  was 
rather  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by  the  family  on 
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A    PICNIC    IN    GARFIELD    PARK 

One  of  many  (/roups  in  the  community  that  use  this  beautiful  gift  to  the  city 


the  porch,  care  of  gardens  and  lawns,  pursuit  of  hobbies.  On 
Sundays,  a  surprising  proportion  of  the  population  could  be 
seen  in  the  city  parks  and  along  the  roads  and  waters  of  the 
city's  surrounding  countryside  —  nearly  always  in  family  par- 
ties, a  quiet,  well  behaved  crowd.  The  street  car  company  has 
developed  a  large  resort  which  is  a  popular  attraction  to 
young  and  old,  an  amusement  park  which  also  contains  an  up- 
to-date  vaudeville  theater. 

Altogether,  the  recreation  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Grand 
Rapids  is  of  a  wholesome  if  not  exactly  intellectual  character. 
It  is  the  recreation  of  a  community  gradually  freeing  itself 
from  the  shackle  of  an  excessive  puritanism  and  feeling  itself 
financially  able  occasionally  to  "  blow  "  in  fairly  considerable 
sums  for  more  ambitious  entertainment  than  is  afforded  by  the 
movie  and  the  public  park.  Higher  incomes  have  made  for  an 
increased  demand  for  recreation  in  every  direction,  rather  than 
for  the  growth  of  it  in  one  particular  form. 

Churches  and  Philanthrophy 

The  accusation  has  been  made  frequently  that  the  wave  of 
prosperity  which  has  come  over  America  finds  expression  in 
a  purely  material  enhancement  of  life.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  experience  of  Grand  Rapids  bears  this  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  institutions  dependent  for  their  support  on  popu- 
lar subscription  also  have  felt  a  loosening  of  the  people's 
purse  string.  Several  churches  visited  were  undergoing  exten- 
sive renovations  and  improvements.  The  ministers  talked  op- 
timistically about  the  financial  affairs  of  the  congregations.  In 
some  cases  the  finances  were  better  than  they  had  been  in 
years.  The  minister  of  one  of  the  largest  church  congrega- 
tions said : 

The  influence  of  prosperity  on  church  finances  is  unmistakable. 
This  church  has  a  much  larger  budget  than  it  had  ever  before 
and  is  able  to  raise  it  without  difficulty.  We  have,  in  fact,  never 
raised  money  more  easily.  A  campaign  for  a  new  church  build- 
ing, recently  completed,  has  resulted  in  $300,000  in  actual  pledges 
and  another  $100,000  as  good  as  safe — this  before  a  plan  was 
definitely  adopted  or  a  site  secured.  The  basis  of  support  has 
greatly  broadened. 


Similar  evidence  was  given  by  other  ministers.  Financial 
support  has  become  more  systematic;  pledges  have  taken  the 
place  of  loose  offerings;  larger  numbers  of  church-goers  contri- 
bute, and  old  givers  contribute  more  substantially. 

Of  contributions  to  local  charities  it  is  more  difficult  to 
speak  in  definite  terms,  since  most  of  the  money  for  the  social 
agencies  is  raised  through  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies. 
However,  their  support  also  has  lately  been  placed  on  a  broader 
basis.  The  number  of  small  contributions  was  especially  noted 
in  a  drive  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  a  fund  for  a  new  building. 

Though  not  strictly  social  agencies,  the  success  of  Masonic 
orders  in  increasing  their  membership  should  be  mentioned ; 
the  Elks,  for  instance,  with  a  present  membership  of  2,70x3, 
have  recruited  over  1,000  during  the  past  year,  at  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  $50  with  annual  dues  of  $10,  after  a  decline  in 
the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  war. 

Civic  Enterprise 

Whether  due  to  enhanced  prosperity  or  to  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  certain  organizations,  public  interest  in  mu- 
nicipal enterprise  in  Grand  Rapids,  as  measured  both  by  the 
volume  and  the  quality  of  voting,  has  decidedly  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  It's  city  politics  are  largely  non-partisan,  and  every 
question  of  extension  of  municipal  enterprise  is  discussed  partly 
on  personal  grounds,  but  very  much  on  its  merits.  Fred  H. 
Locke,  the  city  manager,  felt  certain  that  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  citizens  had  had  a  good  effect  on  municipal  ac- 
tivity, in  general,  though  Grand  Rapids  has  always  prided 
itself  on  being  among  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the  state 
and  country.  In  the  last  two  years  every  bond  issue  proposed 
and  put  up  to  the  vote  has  been  carried  (with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  one  for  $500,000  for  a  soldiers'  memorial  plan 
which  evidently  had  not  been  sufficiently  thought  through). 

Among  the  bonds  voted  last  year  were  those  for  extension 
of  the  water  works,  filtration  plant,  isolation  hospital,  ceme- 
tery, tuberculosis  hospital,  and  for  schools.  Some  of  these 
enterprises  are  deliberately  being  held  back  to  await  a  more 
favorable  market.      The  bonds   for  new  medical   institutions 
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WHEN  THE  CLOUD  LIFTED 

A  case  illustrating  how  a  large  increase  in  family  in- 
come does  not  necessarily  "  rehabilitate " ,  hut  that  it 
creates  a  need  for  education  and  new  standards  of  living. 

ON  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  located  on  the  top  of  a  short 
but  steep  incline,  there  stands  a  large,  weatherbeaten 
house.  It  has  weathered  many  storms  and  now  stands  an 
object  of  deepest  neglect.  Bits  of  rags  replace  broken  window 
panes,  the  door  creaks  noisily  on  its  rusty  hinges,  while  the 
porch,  long  since  having  lost  its  usefulness,  is  supported  by 
bricks  and  old  tin  cans.  The  yard,  too,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  house.  Grass  has  been  replaced  by  weeds,  and  the  old 
spring  well,  which  formerly  served  the  passerby,  is  now  but 
a  thing  of  worm-eaten  boards,  while  a  rope  with  a  rusty  pail 
attached  to  the  end  swings  from  the  limb  of  the  apple  tree 
which  overshadows  it. 

One  sees  nothing  but  desolation  until  the  eye  catches  sight 
of  a  flaming  geranium  which,  though  surrounded  by  weeds, 
persists  in  flaunting  its  colors.  The  interior,  like  the  exterior, 
has  long  since  lost  claim  to  respectability.  The  walls,  greasy 
and  covered  with  torn  paper,  are  adorned  with  the  crayon 
portraits  of  departed  ones.  A  stove  makes  a  desperate  attempt 
to  face  the  world  bravely,  being  supported  in  this  effort  by  a 
table  and  several  chairs. 

For  five  years  this  has  served  the  purpose  of  a  home  for  a 
family  of  ten.  The  father,  shiftless  and  easy  going,  was  a 
common  laborer.  The  small  wages  earned,  as  the  mother 
explained  carefully,  only  "  kept  them  in  vittles."  The  children, 
from  the  red-haired,  undernourished  baby  to  the  eldest,  a  pale, 
sickly  looking  chap  many  pounds  under  weight,  were  always 
dirty. 

Then  prosperity  came.  The  two  older  boys  obtained  work 
and,  as  wages  were  high,  the  combined  checks  of  the  two  boys 
and  the  father  often  totaled  $150  a  week.  The  pay  days  of 
"the  week  found  the  wage  earners  trudging  homeward  laden 
with  the  first  and  most  expensive  fruits  of  the  season  as  one 
by  one  they  appeared  on  the  market.  Their  appearance  on 
these  days  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  they  all  crowded 
around  the  kitchen  table  to  get  their  share. 

The  interior  of  the  home,  still  a  picture  of  bareness  and  filth, 
is  now  enhanced  by  a  $300  victrola.  This  is  all.  The  rusty 
stovepipe  still  depends  on  numerous  wires  for  support,  and 
Sousa's  band  plays  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  ten,  some  of 
whom  are  seated  on  the  moth-eaten  sofa,  some  on  the  chairs, 
and  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  still  rugless  floor.  And, 
as  the  eldest  boy  proudly  proclaimed,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
candy:  "It  sure  seems  swell  to  be  able  to  spend  money  the 
way  a  feller  likes  to." 


were  voted  largely  because  of  the  carefully  laid  campaign  of 
education  about  tuberculosis,  and  this  holds  good  also  of  re- 
cent votes  on  school  bonds.  The  other  bonds  were  largely  for 
self-supporting  propositions,  passage  of  which  is  a  tribute  of 
faith  in  the  city's  commission  form  of  government  and  the 
actual  administration  it  has  given. 

The  psychology  of  enterprise  as  regards  municipal  work 
also  shows  itself  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  street  im- 
provements for  which  property  owners  are  more  willing  to  pay 
even  at  present  enhanced  prices.  The  city  authorities  cannot 
push  the  improvement  program  fast  enough  to  suit  the  liking 
of  these  owners.  There  is  also  a  greater  general  inclination  to 
pay  in  taxes  for  better  service.  The  increased  demand  for  do- 
mestic comforts  has  its  counterpart  in  a  marked  impatience  of 
citizens  with  worn-out  streets  and  other  causes  of  discomfort. 
There  is  no  serious  complaint  of  inefficiency,  but  the  public 
desire  for  cleanliness  makes  itself  felt  in  strong  approval  of 
every  improvement  in  method,  acquisition  of  new  apparatus 
and  equipment  and  other  ways  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 
Tax  collection  in  Grand  Rapids  never  has  presented  particular 
difficulties  since  the  inauguration  of  the  commission  form  of 
city  government. 

Effects  on  Poverty 

In  this  city  of  homes,  this  city  world-renowned  through 
its  industries  as  a  provider  of  beautiful  homes,  hundreds  of 


families  still  inhabit  houses  that  offer  little  more  than  bare 
shelter.  Destitution  here  contrasts  the  more  strangely,  in  its 
outward  aspects,  with  the  domestic  ideals  of  the  community 
and  the  realization  of  these  which  a  time  of  prosperity  has 
made  possible.  Misery  in  its  most  abject  forms,  it  is  true,  is 
relieved  in  Grand  Rapids  as  efficiently  as  anywhere,  no  matter 
what  its  cause,  and  there  is  very  little  of  it  for  a  community 
of  its  size.  But  poverty  is  a  relative  term.  It  always  means 
want  and  suffering,  and  a  mode  of  life  distinctly  lower  than 
that  which  has  become  the  accepted  standard.  The  degrada- 
tion of  human  beings  in  and  through  wretched  slums  may 
have  decreased,  even  disappeared,  and  yet  there  may  remain 
widespread  poverty.  This  relative  poverty  a  Grand  Rapids 
trade  union  official  had  in  mind  when  he  said: 

My  grandfather,  who  worked  for  one  of  the  first  big,  success- 
ful furniture  manufacturers  in  the  town,  did  not  know  the  com- 
forts we  now  enjoy — but  neither  did  his  employer.  Life  was 
simple  in  those  days;  the  rich  had  larger  houses,  they  had  ser- 
vants and  horses,  but  in  essentials  their  manner  of  life  and 
their  interests  did  not  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the  workers. 
What  were  then  luxuries  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor — for 
instance,  gas  and  bathrooms — have  become  necessities.  We  are 
"  poor  "  today  if  our  wage  does  not  provide  these  things. 

Those  who  have  large  numbers  of  acquaintances  in  Grand 
Rapids  among  all  sorts  of  people  are  agreed  that  the  recent 
period  of  general  prosperity  has  raised  materially  the  standards 
of  what  is  regarded  as  "  necessary  "  to  comfort  and  decency. 
The  poor  today  are  those  who  cannot  attain  to  these  standards. 
Obviously,  the  statistics  of  cases  publicly  and  privately  re- 
lieved, with  so  shifting  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  destitution 
in  need  of  succor,  are  no  reliable  index  to  the  amount  of  pov- 
erty that  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  that 
these  statistics  will  throw  light  on  the  influence  of  different 
causes  of  poverty  in  normal  times  and  during  a  period  when 
wage  standards  were  rising,  employment  opportunities  were 
good  and  prohibition  closed  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
human  degradation.  Limiting  our  inquiry,  as  we  must  for  our 
purpose,  to  families  receiving  material  aid,  we  find — as  will  be 
seen  from  the  diagram  on  the  next  page  —  that  since  October, 
1 91 8  (when  the  present  relief  system  of  the  city  was  inau- 
gurated), ill  health,  including  tuberculosis,  has  become  respon- 
sible for  an  increasing  proportion  of  relief  cases,  though  the 
total  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  given  material  aid  has 
been  remarkable.  The  upward  thrust  in  the  number  of  these 
cases  almost  every  time  was  due  to  an  increase  of  sickness, 
and  especially  to  epidemic  influenza.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  the  period  covered,  unemployment,  due  partly  to  a  severe 
shortage  of  coal  which  forced  some  factories  to  close  and 
partly  to  the  brief  spell  of  readjustment  of  industries  to  a 
peace  basis  after  the  armistice,  was  responsible  for  a  sharp 
rise.  These  figures  illustrate  how  even  a  brief  depression 
produces  an  immediate  result  of  destitution,  which  is  apt  to 
be  ignored  because,  as  a  rule,  it  is  less  dramatic  than  that  of  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  or  a  catastrophe.  The  main 
fact  driven  home  by  this  chart,  however,  is  the  extraordinary 
decrease  of  dependency  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  families  are  better  able  to  shoulder  every  kind  of 
adversity  at  a  time 'when  earning  opportunities  are  good, 
whether  it  be  the  loss  of  a  breadwinner,  desertion,  old  age  or 
accident. 

What  the  lifting  of  this  heavy  burden  of  poverty,  with  its 
indebtedness,  physical  suffering  and  worry,  means  in  human 
terms,  may  be  learned  from  the  story  of  a  family  taken  from 
the  files  of  the  Social  Welfare  Association: 

Father  and  mother  and  three  children  in  the  family.  In  1914 
the  man  was  a  cabinet  worker  earning  $12  a  week  and  handi- 
capped to  a  certain  extent  by  sickness.  At  that  time  the  woman 
came  to  the  office  asking  for  work  and  was  given  clothing.  At 
different  times  after  that  assistance  was  given.    In  1917  the  Social 
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Welfare  Association  began  to  collect  the  man's  wages  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  In  1918  he  was  earning  $24  a  week.  In  1920  he  re- 
ceived $35  a  week.  They  were  buying  a  home  and  their  house 
was  nicely  furnished.  The  woman  says  that  conditions  with 
them  were  never  so  good  as  now  and  that  they  are  very  happy. 

A  settlement  worker,  in  a  neighborhood  inhabited  by  the 
very  poorest,  says: 

I  worked  in  this  neighborhood  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and 
on  returning  this  spring  found  a  curious  change.  The  immigrant 
families  which  have  taken  the  homes  formerly  occupied  by  native 
Americans  live  much  better  than  these  ever  did.  Numbers  of 
houses  are  being  acquired  by  their  occupants.  They  spend  more 
on  food.  And  they  seem  to  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  superior 
type  of  furniture.  Colored  folks  and  Hungarians  are  among  the 
poorest  of  the  neighbors.  But  even  among  these  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  home  life  is  unmistakable. 

Particularly  noticeable  is  the  reduction  in  family  troubles  which 
previously  took  much  of  the  time  of  our  workers,  even  more 
marked  the  decline  in  the  number  of  requests  for  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing.  People  generally  seem  more  cheerful  and  respond  bet- 
ter to  spiritual  appeals. 

Mrs.  Nora  Fausey,  director  of  the  city's  social  welfare  divi- 
sion, testified  that  among  the  families  under  its  care  —  repre- 
senting more  than  twice  the  number  in  receipt  of  material 
aid  —  widows  and  old  people  at  present  offer  the  largest  num- 
ber of  problems.  So  far  as  widows  with  several  dependent 
children  are  concerned,  they  might  be  helped  often  by  securing 
work  permits  for  the  older  children,  but  this  solution  the  city 
wisely  opposes — except  for  finding  suitable  farm  work  under 
proper  supervision  in  the  summer  months.  The  problem 
of  the  old  people  is  still  difficult  when  the  younger  genera- 
tion, often  well  able  to  take  care  of  them,  refuse  to  support 
them  in  their  homes  and  try  to  get  them  committed  to  a  county 
institution.  Because  of  the  present  shortage  of  labor,  however, 
many  of  the  old  people  have  been  able  to  make  themselves 
independent  again  by  employment  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
maintain  them.  Even  feeblemindedness  is  no  longer  a  cause  of 
dependency  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  She  tells  of  one 
girl  mentally  of  a  very  low  grade  who  has  been  placed  in  a 
warehouse  where  she  regularly  earns  $13.50  a  week  packing. 
Her  family  is  likely  to  become  self-supporting  as  soon  as  the 
child  next  in  age  can  leave  school  and  contribute  to  the 
income. 

Ada  P.  Coleman,  superintendent  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  gave  it  as  her  impression  that  there  is  less  demand 


than  formerly  for  gifts  of  baby  clothes  and  for  loans  of  equip- 
ment for  confinement.  This  is  due  to  higher  family  earnings. 
There  are  still,  however,  a  goodly  number  of  free  nursing 
cases  and  applications  for  other  help  in  families  with  many 
children. 

Miss  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 
was  yet  to  be  convinced  that  wage  increases  had  come  up  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living.  Since  tuberculosis,  and  that  state  of 
general  low  health  which  predisposes  to  that  disease,  are  the 
results  often  of  long  periods  of  privation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  families  under  her  care  the  effects  of  higher  wages 
should  not  as  yet  have  become  apparent.  Many  of  them,  in 
spite  of  higher  wages,  are  as  yet  quite  unable  to  meet  the 
present  cost  of  living.  Others,  owing  to  physical  unfitness, 
are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  better  earning  opportuni- 
ties which  have  improved  the  lot  of  families  in  normal  health. 
Even  where  members  of  the  family  are  employed  in  factories 
with  fairly  high  piece  rates  or  bonuses,  they  often  do  not  get 
the  financial  benefit  from  these  stimuli  to  production  which 
workers  receive  who  are  physically  fit  end  able  to  stand  addi- 
tional exertion. 

In  short,  while  Grand  Rapids  never  has  had  a  large  class 
of  desperately  poor  families  in  the  degradation  of  hovels  and 
the  despair  of  inability  to  rise  ever  to  a  higher  level,  it  has 
now  as  always  a  small  group  which,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  rising  prosperity  of  the  city  has  barely  touched.  For- 
tunately, the  social  welfare  agencies  of  Grand  Rapids,  both 
public  and  private,  are  humane  and  efficient,  and  the  amount 
of  preventable  distress  through  poverty  is  brought,  perhaps, 
to  as  low  a  margin  as  is  possible  with  our  present  social  ma- 
chinery under  the  artificial  conditions  of  modern  city  life. 

Psychological  and  Moral  Effects 

The  loose  cash  in  men's  pockets  and  the  knowledge  that,  if 
they  lost  their  job,  a  new  one  was  waiting  for  them  just 
around  the  corner,  has  made  a  difference  in  the  outlook  of  the 
community  which  cannot  be  measured.  The  absence  of  the 
hitherto  normal  margin  of  unemployed  labor  was  as  important, 
perhaps,  in  changing  the  mental  attitude  of  wage-earners  as 
the  rise  in  wages  or  family  earnings.  It  meant  that  the  cloud 
of  fear  which  usually  hangs  over  the  family  whose  livelihood 
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depends  on  current  earnings  was  temporarily  lifted.  Tom 
Smith,  the  carpenter,  could  take  a  day  off  to  help  his  brother 
on  his  farm  without  risking  instant  dismissal.  Harry  Brown, 
the  machinist,  could  speak  to  the  foreman  and  plant  superin- 
tendent as  man  to  man.  Though  Grand  Rapids  has  always 
been  unusually  free  from  those  frequent  fluctuations  in  em- 
ployment which  render  precarious  the  livelihood  of  workmen 
in  other  cities,  the  great  unsatisfied  demand  for  labor  brought 
an  increased  sense  of  security,  and  a  new  independence  of 
spirit.    One  of  the  biggest  employers  said  in  this  respect: 

The  labor  turnover  has  been  very  much  greater  these  last 
three  years  than  ever  before.  The  demand  for  labor  has  made 
men  independent.  They  know  that  there  is  always  another  job 
for  them. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  situation  is  a  distinct  lowering  of 
productivity,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  is 
on  a  piece  basis.  The  general  efficiency  is  lower  than  it  was 
before  the  war;  not  only  is  there  more  soldiering,  but  a  continual 
laying  off  and  absenteeism,  due  in  part  to  high  earnings,  but  more 
to  the  fact  that  men  do  not  care  what  are  their  prospects  with 
this  concern. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  prosperity.  While  a  mental  condition  such  as  that 
just  described  is  annoying  and  even  serious  for  the  employer — 
and  perhaps  fraught  with  danger  for  the  future  —  it  represents 
anything  but  moral  deterioration.  On  the  other  hand,  minis- 
ters and  others  especially  interested  in  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare were  agreed  that  higher  wages  and  incomes  had  made 
for  a  better  life.    One  of  them  writes: 

The  general  trend  of  more  prosperity  and  more  leisure  is  good 
in  the  main.  The  conscience  of  being  our  brother's  keeper  seems 
to  be  growing  keener.  Of  course,  the  materialist  and  selfish  per- 
son finds  his  increased  prosperity  merely  an  opportunity  for  more 
self-indulgence;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  prosperity  makes  the 
conscientious  steward  increase  his  benevolences. 

Another  minister  thought  the  apparent  increase  in  material- 
ism was  only  on  the  surface.  All  of  them  thought  that  mar- 
ried life  had  been  sweetened  and  strengthened.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  an  increased  divorce  rate  or  of  marriage  entered 
into  more  frivolously  than  in  the  past. 

High  earnings  have  not  increased  commercial  prostitution. 
In  fact,  Grand  Rapids  seems  almost  free  from  it,  after  a  vigor- 
ous public  campaign,  as  a  result  of  which  it  disappeared  shortly 
preceding  John  Barleycorn.  This  fact  is  the  more  remark- 
able since  as  late  as  November,  1913,  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  the  city  brought  out  a  report  showing  the 
continued  existence  of  extremely  bad  moral  conditions,  espe- 
cially in  one  segregated  neighborhood,  which  it  was  able,  by  a 


minute  study  of  case  records,  to  bring  into  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  low  wages  of  women  workers  and  the  generally 
low  wage  standard  which  then  prevailed.  That  report  proved 
the  responsibility  of  social  causes  for  an  evil  which  too  largely 
is  still  attributed  to  temperament.  There  are  prostitutes  in 
Grand  Rapids  now,  but  they  are  not  in  evidence  and  from  all 
accounts  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  few  in  number. 

More  serious  is  a  growing  laxity  among  young  people  in 
their  social  relationships  and  the  decline  of  parental  authority. 
Their  larger  wages  and  the  new  luxuries  which  these  permit 
are  said  to  be  responsible  for  this.  Several  informants  com- 
plained about  a  general  relaxation  of  restraint ;  teachers  in  high 
schools  consider  the  uncontrolled  amusements  of  young  boys 
and  girls  a  bad  influence.  Mothers  state  that  they  are  losing 
control ;  even  intelligent  parents  are  in  a  dilemma.  One  social 
worker,  in  close  touch  with  girls,  while  noting  some  of  these 
circumstances,  was  nevertheless  optimistic.     She  said: 

The  relation  of  girls  to  the  opposite  sex  has  improved  with 
their  increased  financial  independence.  They  no  longer  look  to 
men  to  provide  them  with  amusement,  since  they  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it  themselves.  The  most  lavish  spenders  among  the  young 
men  in  the  past,  usually  the  most  undesirable  companions  for 
young  girls,  were  general  favorites.  Today  girls  choose  for  their 
male  friends  more  those  who  are  really  entertaining  or  have  other 
worth  while  qualities.  In  other  words,  "  serious  intentions  "  play 
a  more  conspicuous  part  in  their  relations  with  the  young  men 
with  whom  they  "  keep  company."  Another  result  of  this  greater 
independence  is  that  young  men  treat  girls  with  greater  respect. 

In  the  main,  then,  it  can  be  said  that  prosperity  has  meant 
greater  liberty  but  brought  with  it  also  excesses  of  personal 
freedom.  So  far,  this  liberalization  of  the  spirit  has  not 
found  its  most  desirable  channels  of  expression.  The  leaders 
of  the  community  recognize  this*,  but  have  been  slow  in  making 
provision  for  guiding  the  new  dynamic  forces  so  as  to  obtain 
results  in  increased  wealth  of  spiritual  as  well  as  material  en- 
joyments. Perhaps,  the  whole  experience  is  too  recent  to  have 
taken  a  definite  trend.  The  newly  rich,  a  relative  term,  still 
too  often  ape  those  who  .were  affluent  before  in  externals  with- 
out having  discovered  the  deeper  sources  of  contentment.  In 
seeking  a  "  good  time  ",  too  many  miss  the  essentials  of  happi- 
ness. And  yet,  it  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  from 
poverty  to  affluence  through  which  a  community  has  to  pass  be- 
fore it  can  achieve  real  culture.  Already  there  are  forces  at 
work  in  Grand  Rapids,  as  elsewhere,  to  develop  more  de- 
liberately a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  social  cohesion 
so  that  personal  emancipation  may  find  its  setting  in  a  wider 
fellowship  of  superior  aims. 


A  Look  Ahead 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


IF  five  years  ago  some  prophet  had  arisen  (after  the  man- 
ner of  prophets)  in  Grand  Rapids  and  told  the  people 
that  by  lifting  earnings,  by  cutting  off  the  drains  due 
to  unemployment  and  drink,  they  could  set  the  life  of 
the  community  going  on  an  altogether  new  level,  would  the 
townsfolk  have  responded?  Would  the  general  run  of  men 
and  women  in  the  average  American  city  have  caught  the 
gleam?  The  reader  will  be  inclined  to  say,  "Of  course." 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  prophets,  and  not 
visionaries  only  but  practical  men  of  affairs  who  time  and 
again  have  told  us  how  to  go  about  it.  Yet  with  respect  to 
only  one  of  the  three  factors  which  have  worked  this  change 
— prohibition — has  the  process  of  conscious  willing  on  the 
part  of  the  people  entered  in,  to  any  large  extent.  With 
respect  to  the  other  two  causes  of  misery,  not  men's  wills  but 
widespread   economic  and  social   forces  loosened   by   the  war 


have  worked  the  revolution  of  which  we  have  tried  to  set 
down  a  fragmentary  record. 

The  all-important  question  now    is,  will    the    people    of 
Grand  Rapids — of  America — profit  by  their  experience?  Wil 
they  see  to  it  that  the  gains  in  fortune  poured  into  their  la 
shall  not  be  lost?    Will  they  ask  themselves  Justice  Brandei 
question,  "  What  else  must  be  done  to  make  this  a  more  liv- 
able world?" 

It  is  too  lightly  assumed  that  progress  is  self-perpetuating. 
Only  those  who  take  a  larger  historical  view  realize  its  es- 
sentially ephemeral  nature.  Prosperity  is  not  only  relative  but 
exceedingly  precarious.  The  elements  that  go  into  its  making 
soon  dissolve  unless  they  are  fortified  by  a  conserving  social 
organization.  To  stand  still  is  to  go  back.  Even  good  govern- 
ment may  be  short-lived  unless  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  an  idealism 
that  ever  soars  to  new  triumphs  of  the  spirit. 
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The  alarming  fact  about  the  present  situation  in  Grand 
Rapids  —  and  in  this  it  is  surely  typical  of  all  the  United 
States  —  is  that  no  social  machinery  exists  to  protect  it  from 
the  larger  changes  in  fortune  which  sooner  or  later  overtake 
every  nation  and  community,  no  precautions  even  to  meet  the 
storms  that  threaten  in  the  immediate  future.  Nor  is  there 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  religious  or  other  emotional  un- 
dercurrent sufficiently  strong  and  enduring  to  make  material 
prosperity  the  first  step  in  a  larger  program  of  emancipation 
from  the  forces  that  have  held  down  humanity  in  the  past. 

To  come  to  concrete  cases:  At  the  time  of  our  investiga- 
tion, there  was  practically  no  unemployment  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids. But  only  a  few  years  previously  there  had  been  here, 
^as  in  practically  all  the  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States, 
a  serious  depression  and  much  acute  suffering  as  the  result  of 
involuntary  idleness.  Grand  Rapids  manufactures  a  great  va- 
"  riety  of  commodities.  But  the  center  of  its  industry  is  a  class 
of  products  which  comes  almost  last  in  being  benefited  by  a 
rising  national  prosperity  and  first  in  feeling  its  decline.  Peo- 
ple do  not  buy  good  furniture  and  labor  saving  appliances  for 
the  home ;  they  do  not  build  the  seatings  of  new  churches,  new 
schools,  new  moving  picture  theatres  in  large  numbers  when 
there  is  a  general  psychology  of  fear.  While  there  is  every  - 
likelihood  of  an  expanding  market  in  the  long  run,  that  run 
is  liable  to  suffer  grievous  interruptions.  Yet  Grand  Rapids 
has  practically  no  machinery  to  cope  with  a  return  of  hard 
times.  The  state  system  of  public  employment  bureaus,  as 
the  old-fashioned  name  of  "  free  employment  bureaus  "  which 
it  still  uses  indicates,  still  interests  itself  almost  exclusively  in 
the  lower  paid  types  of  labor  and  is  not  equipped  to  survey, 
much  less  to  control,  the  labor  market  as  a  whole.  It  is 
psychologically  impossible,  the  history  of  public  employment 
bureaus  has  clearly  proved,  rapidly  to  extend  such  a  system's 
sphere  of  activity  at  an  abnormal  time  of  out-of-work.  Such 
an  extension  can  take  place  only  at  times  of  normal  or  good 
employment,  when  employers  of  every  class  of  labor,  finding 
it  difficult  to  meet  their  demands,  are  willing  to  cooperate. 
While  the  furniture  employers  maintain  an  employment  bu- 
reau of  their  own  and  some  of  the  unions  are  able  to  center 
the  hiring  of  their  members  in  their  own  office,  no  purely  local 
organization  suffices  in  these  days  of  rapid  transportation.  The 
very  success  of  local  employers  in  absorbing  the  resident  labor 
supply  at  a  time  of  depression  is  apt  to  attract  from  the  out- 
side large  number  of  work-seekers  unless  there  is  a  state- 
or  nation-wide  organization  directing  men  to  those  localities 
where  their  respective  qualifications  are  most  likely  to  find  a 
market.  The  adjustment  of  the  industries  to  war-time  and 
then  again  to  peace-time  operations  has  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  foot-looseness  of  labor,  and  the  need  for  systematic 
adjustment  of  the  supply  and  demand  in  different  centers  was 
never  as  great  as  it  is  now.  Grand  Rapids  needs,  as  every 
American  industrial  center  needs,  a  national  system  of  em- 
ployment exchanges  as  part  of  a  long-headed  program  for 
stabilizing  the  labor  market. 

But  each  industrial  center  has  its  special  hazards.  A  stu- 
dent of  Grand  Rapids'  economic  conditions  who  has  read  in 
manuscript  the  wage  statistics  given  on  page  233,  et  seq., 
suggests : 

In  the  business  cycle,  wages  tend  to  lag  behind  commodity 
prices,  both  during  the  rising  and  falling  periods.  As  the  wage 
advance  in  Grand  Rapids  was  delayed  considerably,  due  chiefly 
to  the  absence  of  transient  labor,  the  total  wages  for  the  decade, 
say^  will  be  considerably  lower  than  the  present  wage,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  cities,  would  indicate.  Grand  Rapids 
specialized  in  a  class  of  manufactures  whose  market  would  be 
seriously  hit,  perhaps  wiped  out,  during  a  serious  depression ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  interest  obligations,  on  the  whole,  would 
force  our  local  plants  to  operate  for  very  long  at  a  loss.     So, 


in  spite  of  a  sluggish  rise  in  the  wage  scale,  we  may  expect  a 
very  sudden  drop  in  wages  when  the  smash  does  hit  the  country. 
This  fact  should  discount  our  average  wage. 

In  our  study  we  have  not  attempted  to  measure  the  pros- 
perity of  Grand  Rapids  against  that  of  other  industrial  cen- 
ters, but  it  is  important  to  consider  the  city's  foresight  in  the 
light  of  its  special  liability  to  be  hit  by  an  industrial  crisis. 
What  we  found  was  something  almost  like  an  obsession  with 
the  idea  that  the  city's  "day"  had  come;  everywhere  one 
looked  extensive  and  expensive  plant  enlargements  and  im- 
provements were  under  way.  The  cost  of  these,  for  the  most 
part,  must  be  met  from  future  profits,  and  since  present  costs 
are  exceptionally  high,  that  burden  on  the  future  is  heavy. 
In  other  words,  there  is  likely  to  come  a  time  of  great  tempta- 
tion to  continue  operations  on  the  largest  scale  possible 
against  a  falling  market  and  to  do  so  by  attempting  to  cut 
wages.  For  such  an  eventuality,  labor  is  altogether  unpre- 
pared. Neither  trade  union  organization  nor  individual  ac- 
cumulations of  savings  suffice  to  enable  large  groups  of  work- 
ers deliberately  to  withhold  their  offer  of  labor  so  as  to  prevent 
a  disastrous  fall  of  wages. 

Against  the  eventuality  here  contemplated  must,  of  course, 
be  set  the  fall  of  prices  which  is  bound  to  accompany  a  de- 
creased demand  for  labor.  But  economists  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  this  fall  will  be  a  slow  one,  in  many  staple  commodities, 
and  that  it  will  follow  rather  than  lead  a  reduction  in  con- 
sumption due  to  lessened  earnings.  In  other  words,  a  fresh 
period  of  unprevented  unemployment  will  likely  prove  a  period 
of  unforefended  friction. 

For,  apart  from  the  adoption  of  the  Leitch  plan  of  labor 
organization  in  a  modified  form  by  one  of  the  larger  plants. 
Grand  Rapids  has  as  yet  made  no  determined  effort  to  re- 
adjust the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  line 
with  the  newer  demands  of  workingmen  the  world  over  for  a 
share  in  responsibility.  Several  employers  have  introduced 
measures  to  stabilize  labor,  but  their  efforts  have  been  directed 
rather  to  a  reduction  in  labor  turnover  than  to  the  creation 
of  permanent  new  links  of  comradeship  with  their  employes  in 
the  promotion  of  their  joint  interests.  Owing  to  their  sus- 
picion of  trade  unionism  and  unwillingness  to  deal  with  labor 
leaders  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  most  of  these  employers 
are  without  machinery  for  a  peaceful  discussion  of  differences 
with  their  workers  on  equitable  terms.  In  an  emergency,  they 
have  no  organized  system  to  fall  back  upon  to  maintain  theii 
present  amicable  relations,  and  these  may  suffer  a  severe  shock 
when  moderate  demands  for  the  improvement  of  working 
terms  can  no  longer  be  granted,  and  when  the  new  and  gen- 
erally accepted  higher  scale  of  living  will  lead  the  workers  to 
resist  strenuously   any  attempt   to  lower   their  compensation. 

"  When  men  don't  drink,  they  think."  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  in  Grand  Rapids.  These 
men  are  not  content  only  to  participate  in  the  transient  pros- 
perity of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  fact 
that  in  the  past  many  of  them  have  been  encouraged  to  look 
for  a  life's  career  in  the  particular  plant  they  served,  and 
seemed  to  be  happy  with  their  lot,  should  not  blind  employers 
to  the  new  spirit  that  prevails  and  cannot  for  long  be  re- 
pressed. For  not  a  "  living  wage  "  and  a  fair  assurance  of 
permanent  employment  will  henceforth  satisfy  this  motley 
army  of  American  workers  if  it  is  denied  an  equal  partnership 
with  capital  in  determining  the  future  of  industry;  determin- 
ing, that  is,  not  merely  shop  rules  but  the  major  policies  as 
well.  It  is  now,  before  exaggerated  doctrines  of  class  war 
or  a  period  of  depression  have  embittered  this  army  of  labor 
that  a  lasting  covenant  between  capital  and  labor  can  and  must 
be   made.      The    freer   outlook   won    by   the   average   waec- 
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earner  through  a  time  of  escape  from  worry  will  be  an  asset 
to  the  upbuilding  of  industry  if  unimpeded,  a  menace  if  shut 
off. 

But  not  only  a  freer  outlook.  The  new  dignity  of  labor,  no 
longer  a  cheap  commodity  that  can  be  bought  in  the  market- 
place and  discarded  arbitrarily  with  the  exigencies  of  busi- 
ness, must  be  reckoned  with.  A  high  wage  no  longer  is  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  get  men  to  do  their  best  work.  With 
the  high  productivity  of  quite  young  workers,  the  wage- 
earning  capacity  of  old  and  young  no  longer  shows  the  tradi- 
tional discrepancy.  The  increasing  ease  with  which  men  of 
average  intelligence  can  turn  from  one  process  to  another 
means  that  a  carefully  graded  promotion  can  no  longer  be 
relied  upon  to  secure  their  utmost  contribution  according  to 
individual  capacity.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  incentive,  touch- 
ing more  deeply  than  the  immediate  economic  interest  or  ad- 
vancement of  the  individual.  Some  such  incentive  was  the  re- 
ligious idealism  of  the  medieval  craft  guild,  and  is  the  patriotic 
impulse  with  which  some  of  the  recreated  nations  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe  turn  to  their  old  peasant  crafts.  In  short, 
this  incentive  must  be  an  ideal,  and  that  means  that  the  young 
worker  must  feel  that  his  trade  offers  him  opportunities  of 
growth,  of  self-expression,  of  democratic  status.  Linked  to 
the  widest  opportunities  of  this  kind,  implying  a  new  relation- 
ship of  employers  and  employed,  and,  perhaps,  a  new  func- 
tion of  superintendents  and  foremen  who  are  the  link  be- 
tween the  two,  must  be  a  reconsideration  of  the  task  of  voca- 
tional training.  The  new  trade  and  factory  school  will  recog- 
nize the  need  of  the  coming  generations  for  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, for  taste,  industrial  inventiveness,  careful  execution, 
work  pride,  for  general  knowledge  of  the  processes  and  con- 
ditions that  affect  the  handling  of  his  material  and  finished 
product  —  in  short  a  new  conception  of  his  own  work  in  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  world. 

Another  instance,  illustrating  the  lack  of  foresight,  is  that 
of  recreation.  For  nearly  two  decades  reformers  have  been 
talking  about  "  counter-attractions  to  the  saloon  ",  and  with 
the  imminence  of  national  prohibition  this  topic  received 
nation-wide  attention.  Nevertheless,  prohibition  came,  and 
little  or  nothing  had  been  done.  For  millions,  the  closing  of 
the  saloon  meant  deprivation  of  the  premises  where  they  had 
been  wont  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  leisure  time.  Where 
were  they  to  go?  What  were  they  to  do?  While  there  has 
been  a  stupendous  growth  of  other  forms  of  recreation,  we 
have  failed  to  discover  in  Grand  Rapids  evidence  of  a  single 
planned  social  provision  of  premises  and  occupations  to  take 
the  place  of  the  saloon.  Men  drifted  back  to  their  homes; 
during  the  summer  more  of  them  became  interested  in  out- 
door pastimes;  soft  drink  parlors  and  commercial  entertain- 
ments reaped  a  golden  harvest,  but  the  community  as  a 
whole  had  done  practically  nothing  to  make  use  of  this  phe- 
nomenal opportunity  to  raise  the  use  of  leisure  time  to  a 
higher  level.  Only  a  mistaken  sense  of  democracy  will  wel- 
come such  an  absence  of  social  provision  and  of  leadership. 
For,  while  the  best  elements  in  the  citizenry  are  too  busy  to 
accept  this  call,  the  worst  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lack  of  a  formed  public  opinion.  Already 
ive  see  the  signs  of  it  in  the  frivolous  amusements  of  the 
younger  people,  the  lack  of  imagination  and  sustained  inter- 
ests which  makes  for  the  waste  in  trifling  dissipation  of  precious 
hours  that  might  be  devoted  to  noble  pursuits,  or  at  least  to 
pastimes  that  make  for  physical  efficiency  and  mental  growth. 
Here,  for  example,  in  the  twentieth  century,  we  have  a  city 
of  nearly  150,000  souls,  prosperous,  with  ample  leisure  time, 
but  without  a  single  theater  where  serious  or  even  moderately 
worthy  drama  is  regularly  performed.    In  any  city  of  this  size 


on  the  continent  of  Europe  there  would  be  not  one  but  proba- 
bly several  theaters  with  stock  companies  of  a  superior  type. 
There  are  few  opportunities  to  hear  good  music.  A  society 
exists  for  the  cultivation  of  the  best,  and  an  excellent  begin- 
ning has  been  made  to  further  popular  musical  education,  but 
as  yet  that  beginning  is  far  too  small.  The  public  library  has 
rendered  magnificent  service  in  promoting  the  use  of  books, 
but  before  the  community  can  look  upon  itself  as  really  liter- 
ate, it  must  develop  a  much  higher  sense  of  permanent  values 
in  literature,  a  deeper  consciousness  of  what  it  is  missing,  a 
more  critical  attitude  toward  life.  In  all  these  things,  the 
groping  for  a  finer  self-realization  no  less  than  the  lack  of 
definite  standards,  Grand  Rapids  is  typically  American. 

These  manifestations  of  youth  as  a  civilized  community, 
however,  are  only  part  of  a  larger  situation.  In  spite  of  its 
tradition  of  craftsmanship  and  appreciation  for  solid  values 
in  its  manufactures,  Grand  Rapids,  like  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, is  singularly  complacent  in  submittting  to  the  dictates  of 
producers  in  what  it  consumes.  The  art  of  spending  has  to 
be  learned  no  less  than  that  of  producing.  A  city  where  a 
majority  of  the  people  have  until  lately  been  limited  in  that 
regard  to  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  evidently  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  developing  its  talents  in  that  direction.  Here 
the  social  duty  of  the  families  of  older  established  fortune  as 
well  as  that  of  the  educators  is  evident.  No  words  of  praise 
could  be  too  high  for  the  men  and  women  whose  public  spirit 
has  brought  into  being  a  system  of  city  government  of  recog- 
nized efficiency  and  spent  itself  in  voluntary  efforts  for  the  so- 
cial welfare.  But  their  task  is  not  yet  done,  even  though  democ- 
racy, educated  to  its  responsibility,  may  dispense  in  some  spheres 
with  its  social  pioneers.  Grand  Rapids — indeed  America — 
yet  needs  its  enlightened  leaders  to  set  new  standards  of  en- 
joyment befitting  its  accession  to  a  predominant  position  among 
the  well-to-do  communities  of  the  world.  The  silk  shirt, 
symbolical  of  these  days,  must  give  way  like  the  red  plush 
furniture  of  the  unused  parlors  of  thirty  years  ago.  So  com- 
prehensive a  change  in  popular  taste,  implying  a  new  appor- 
tionment of  income  to  the  satisfaction  of  personal  and  imper- 
sonal wants,  takes  time,  but  it  also  takes  determined  educa- 
tional effort.  Some  high  school  girls  whom  we  saw  in  Grand 
Rapids,  dressed,  painted  and.  coiffured  in  flattering  imitation 
of  Theda  Bara,  evidently  had  not  come  under  influences  that 
convinced  them  of  the  beauty  of  simpler  standards.  The  work- 
ing woman  who  spent  hard-earned  money  in  an  auction  room 
on  a  trashy,  ornamental  set  of  table  "  silver  "  that  will  lose  its 
lustre  in  less  than  a  year,  had  no  knowledge  of  refined  homes, 
such  as  she  vainly  endeavored  to  emulate.  What  is  needed 
here  is  more  contact,  more  neighborliness,  not  a  paternalistic 
imposition  of  accepted  tastes  and  standards,  but  rather  a 
wider  sharing  of  knowledge  from  which  judgments  may  be 
formed. 

What  is  true  of  individual  spending  is  also  true,  in  some 
degree,  of  aims  for  the  city.  Quantitative  rather  than  qualita- 
tive desires  still  prevail.  Grand  Rapids  has,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  city  of  the  Middle  West,  recognized  that  civic 
greatness  consists  not  in  size  of  population  and  monetary  value 
of  physical  equipment  alone,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  homes 
and  the  intensity  of  its  good  citizenship.  But  here  also  the 
more  primitive  demand  for  display  of  wealth  is  always  to 
the  fore.  The  true  ideals  of  the  city  are  in  need  of  more  fre- 
quent formulation  and  demonstration.  "Not  a  selfish  attrac- 
tion of  industries  and  population  from  other  centers  will  count 
for  much,  in  permanently  establishing  the  place  of  the  city  in 
the  history  of  this  era,  but  what  it  gives  out  in  service  to  man- 
kind, in  additions  to  the  world's  wealth  of  ideas,  in  raising  the 
level  of  social  well-being. 
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THE  BIKE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

APROPOS  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  trained  men  available  for  responsible  positions  in  so- 
cial work  is  the  unique  request  made  by  the  head  of 
a  children's  agency  in  the  East,  who  is  looking  for  someone 
to  place  out  children.  "  I  want  a  high-grade  young  man," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  whom  I  could  pay  about  $1,200. 
He  must  ride  a  bicycle,  be  a  God-fearing  man,  and  must  love 
children.  He  must  also  be  single  with  no  prospects  of  mar- 
riage." 

BRITISH  COAL  STRIKE 

rp  HE  provisional  settlement  of  the  British  coal  strike 
reached  on  October  28  as  a  result  of  a  conference  in 
which  the  government,  the  miners'  executive  and  the  coal 
operators  were  represented  [see  the  Survey  for  October  23], 
seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  well  devised.  The  arrange- 
ment must  be  submitted  to  the  miners  for  ratification,  how- 
ever, before  work  is  resumed.  Ballots  will  be  returned  on 
November  3.  The  agreement  provides  that  the  miners  get 
an  increase  of  two  shillings  daily  until  the  end  of  the  year 
and  that  a  national  wages  board  be  created  to  fix  their  pay 
after  January  1.  Provision  is  also  made  for  giving  an  incen- 
tive to  increased  output. 

BUILDING  TRADES  CORRUPTION 

EVIDENCE  concerning  corruption  and  venal  dealing  to 
a  degree  that  surpasses  the  infamies  of  earlier  scandals 
in  the  building  trades  has  been  heard  by  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Housing  Committee  which  began  an  inquiry  on 
October  20  at  the  New  York  city  hall.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee undertook  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  building  ma- 
terial trust,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  contractors 
and  trade  unions  and  others  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
information  concerning  the  high  cost  of  building.  Under  the 
direction  of  Samuel  Untermyer,  its  counsel,  an  amazing  story 
of  corruption  and  betrayal  was  brought  to  light  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  close  working  arrangement  between  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  a  federation  of  unions,  was  found  to  exist.  The 
existence  of  codes  of  practice  among  master  plumbers,  stone 
cutters,  steam  heating  and  ventilating  contractors  was  evir 
denced.  Color  was  lent  the  inquiry  by  the  immediate  dis- 
covery that  a  lawyer,  John  T.  Hettrick,  keeps  in  touch  with 
competitive  contracts  through  a  secret  code  in  which  the  names 
of  the  building  contractors  are  indicated  only  by  number,  and 
also  by  testimony  of  the  enormous  fees  which  went  to  Het- 
trick. Worse  still,  however,  was  the  testimony  concerning  the 
ney  paid  to  Robert  P.  Brindell,  president  of  the  Building 
rades  Council.  The  sums  which  contractors  admitted  hav- 
ing given  Brindell,  for  the  privilege  of  getting  contracts,  over- 
top anything  in  this  dark  chapter  of  American  industrial  de- 
velopment. Brindell,  the  so-called  labor  leader,  it  was  testified, 
was  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  offices  of  the  Building  Em- 
ployers' Association,  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  and  Charles 
J.  Kelly,  the  employers'  representative,  constantly  worked  to- 
gether. Brindell  levied  toll  on  labor  and  employers  alike,  it 
was  testified,  and  in  one  case,  despite  his  position  as  president 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  he  attempted  to  destroy  a 
regularly  recognized  union  and  to  substitute  in  place  of  it  a 


band  of  his  own.  A  single  union  paid  Brindell  as  much  as 
$30,000,  it  was  averred,  while  the  offerings  made  to  him  by 
contractors  seemed  cumulatively  to  reach  a  king's  ransom. 
William  Zaranko,  president  of  the  local  union  for  which 
Brindell  refused  to  permit  work,  testified  that  Brindell  came 
into  the  field  "  through  the  contractors."  Some  contractors 
apparently  used  purchasable  labor  leaders  in  the  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  competition  of  other  contractors. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  inquiry  was  the  can- 
cellation of  certain  contracts  for  municipal  buildings  and  the 
publication  of  a  letter  offering  the  votes  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  if  Mayor  Hylan  would  expedite  a  building  contract. 
The  investigation  led  futhermore  to  the  call  for  a  special 
grand  jury  to  consider  the  criminal  aspects  of  the  case  brought 
forward.  The  work  of  the  legislative  committee  has,  how- 
ever, only  started.  Very  considerable  investigations  lie  ahead. 
It  is  to  the  utmost  interest  of  every  class  of  citizens  to  have  the 
full  record  made  public.  Secret  alliance  between  employers 
and  employes  in  the  building  trades  has  been  a  common  con- 
dition. It  has  sapped  the  strength  of  employers  and  workers 
alike.  On  labor's  side  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  more  serious  opposition  to  the  growth  of  trade  unionism 
than  that  based  on  disgust  for  the  corruption  which  has  long 
been  alleged  to  exist  in  certain  parts  of  the  building  industry. 
Decent  employers  and  honest  workers  have  often  fought 
against  the  system  but  not  always  successfully.  The  present 
inquiry  may  render  great  aid  to  those  who  want  to  keep  the  in- 
dustry clean  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  make  it  possible  for 
building  to  be  done  more  economically.  In  a  subsequent  ar- 
ticle the  situation  brought  to  light  by  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Housing  Committee  will  be  discussed. 

COSTS  AND  CURRENCY 

THE  Joint  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress,  of  which  J.  H. 
Thomas  is  chairman,  and  Arthur  Greenwood,  secre- 
tary, has  issued  an  interim  report  on  money  and  prices  which 
is  an  important  contribution  in  itself  and  illustrates  the  eco- 
nomic thinking  of  the  representatives  of  labor.  Its  main 
finding  is  that  contraction  of  production  is  a  much  less  im- 
portant cause  of  rising  prices  than  is  currency  expansion 
and  that  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  the  first  need  is 
for  deflation  of  the  currency.  This,  they  find,  would  not 
restore  prices  to  the  pre-war  level  but,  in  Great  Britain, 
would  reduce  the  general  level  of  prices  by  about  twenty  per 
cent.  The  necessity  for  higher  productivity,  however,  is  not 
overlooked.  To  accomplish  both  of  these,  the  report  insists 
on  international  action  as  necessary,  thus  making  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  peace  throughout  the  world  an  essential  prelim- 
inary. Deflation,  they  hold,  cannot  without  widespread  un- 
employment, fall  of  wages  and  suffering  be  brought  about 
by  a  drastic  restriction  of  the  currency;  but  several  sugges- 
tions are  made  for  effecting  a  gradual  improvement,  not  least 
among  them  one  to  the  effect  that  government  expenditure 
upon  military  and  naval  enterprises  must  cease.  In  conclu- 
sion of  a  full  program  of  recommendations  of  which  only  a 
very  general  indication  has  here  been  given,  the  committee 
says: 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  problem  of  high  prices  is 
an  insoluble  one.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  conceive  a  very 
considerable  fall  of  prices  as  practicable  in  existing  circum- 
stances.   But  with  a  change  of  these  circumstances,  prices  might 
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fall  substantially.  .  .  .  We  have  tried  to  avoid  making  pro- 
posals which  would  create  industrial  dislocation,  or  at  least  to 
insure  that  dislocation  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
a  powerful  indictment  of  the  existing  industrial  order  that,  apart 
from  drastic  and  fundamental  changes  in  its  structure  and  pur- 
pose, the  way  to  lower  prices  lies  in  the  first  instance  through 
measures  which  might  temporarily  aggravate  the  evil. 

THE   NEGRO   IN   THE   NORTH 

THAT  the  exceedingly  high  death  rate  of  the  colored 
race  in  America  is  due  as  much  to  a  lack  of  racial  im- 
munity to  disease  as  it  is  to  bad  housing  and  poor  food — 
a  statement  which  provoked  a  lively  discussion  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  and  conference  of  the  National  Urban  League 
— was  the  considered  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dub- 
lin, chief  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. While  many  agreed  with  his  contention  that  the  race 
had  not  yet  become  adjusted  to  life  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
other  speakers  insisted  on  attributing  the  high  mortality  rate 
wholly  to  the  poverty  of  Negroes  and  the  appalling  living  con- 
ditions with  which  they  must  put  up  even  in  communities 
where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  fairly  high  wages. 

Another  subject  that  provoked  excited  comment  was  the 
industrial  prospect  of  the  Negro  in  the  North  now  that  the 
shortage  of  labor  is  abating  and  new  immigrants  begin  to 
come  in  larger  numbers  to  swell  its  ranks.  What  have  the 
colored  workers  to  expect  should  hard  times  and  unemploy- 
ment return?  Will  they  be  the  first  to  be  laid  off?  While 
there  was  some  talk  of  relative  opportunities  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  not  even  a  suggestion  was  heard  to  the  effect 
that  Negroes  in  considerable  numbers  might  or  would  return 
South.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  future 


the  Negro  worker  must  justify  himself  by  his  intrinsic  worth, 
compelling  the  respect  of  his  employer  and  white  fellow- 
worker  by  his  actual  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry in  which  he  is  engaged  and  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  These  were  the  two  principal  topics  considered  at 
Newark,  but  a  much  wider  range  was  covered  by  this  gather- 
ing of  trained  and  educated  men  and  women  who  seemed  to 
understand  the  new  difficulties  they  have  to  face  and  gave  the 
impression  of  being  able  to  do  so  with  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment. 

A  comparatively  new  type  at  such  a  conference  was  the 
trained  colored  social  worker,  represented  now  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  industrial  plants. 

A  NATIONAL  HOUSING   SCHEME 

REJECTING  every  offered  solution  of  the  present  hous- 
ing problem  which  would  not  be  generally  practicable, 
would  emphasize  class  distinctions,  be  socialistic  in 
character,  economically  impracticable,  adaptable  for  only 
urban  or  only  rural  needs,  burdensome  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  state  government,  and  unattractive  to  private  and  in- 
stitutional investors  and  bankers  (regarded  as  "  essential 
interests"),  the  housing  committee  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration has  issued  a  tentative  plan  of  its  own.  This  plan  is 
based,  further,  on  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  shortage 
of  houses  is  national,  not  local,  that  there  is  ample  land  for 
housing  development,  that  local  transit  facilities  are  adequate, 
that  money  can  be  secured  for  building  if  the  collateral  is  of 
the  best,  and  the  income  tax  influences  are  minimized.  Its  fun- 
damental idea  is  that  the  credit  of  the  government  can  be  made 
available  to  attract  capital  without  direct  participation  of  the 
government  in  the  finance  of  housing  enterprise. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  that  the  state  government  assume  the 
risk  of  depreciation  of  such  investment  up  to  a  fixed  per- 
centage by  guaranteeing  the  principal  and  interest  until 
amortized  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  first  mortgage, 
covering  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project.  The  in- 
dividual builder  would  ask  the  housing  bureau  of  the  state  to 
draw  up  first  mortgage  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $1,000, 
$500  or  $100  for  the  amount  of  that  mortgage,  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  endorsed  by  the  state  and  retired  in  25  years; 
these  bonds  to  be  exempt  from  all  state  and  federal  income 
taxes.  As  an  alternative  plan,  if  legislation  for  income  tax 
exemption  cannot  be  passed,  interest  is  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  and 
a  second  mortgage  bond  covering  another  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  is  issued  in  the  same  way  and  under  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  first.  In  this  case,  the  individual  builder  would 
be  required  to  divide  with  the  state  any  profit  in  excess  of  8 
per  cent  on  his  equity  of  25  per  cent.  Calculating  the  return 
for  a  specific  project  on  these  conditions,  it  is  found  that  9  per 
cent  is  the  minimal  gross  return,  after  deduction  of  taxes  and 
maintenance,  that  must  be  secured  to  make  it  pay.  There  are 
other  detailed  features  of  some  importance  which,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  main  contention. 

While  attractive  at  first  sight,  this  proposal  is  open  to  the 
charge  that  it  is  based  on  illogical  premises.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  main  arguments  for  it  is  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
state  must  not  be  increased  by  further  inflation ;  but  in  its  ef- 
fect the  guarantee  for  private  bonds  undertaken  in  this  plan 
is  likely  to  have  exactly  the  same  consequences  on  the  state's 
credit  as  a  direct  bond  issue  would  have.  Second,  exemption 
from  income  tax  is  exactly  the  same  in  essence  and  effect  as  a 
direct  subsidy.  Third,  the  offered  solution  of  the  housing 
shortage  is  purely  quantitative  and  creates  no  opportunity  for 
a  wiser  distribution  of  housing  areas  or  for  the  creation  of 
better  or  more  economical  types  of  dwellings.  Fourth,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  with  the  guarantee  of  the  state,  there 
would  be  a  ready  market  for  private  bonds  returning  only  5 
per  cent,  as  the  plan  makes  no  appeal — as  do  community  build- 
ing plans — to  the  civic  patriotism  of  the  investor.  These, 
however,  are  observations  of  a  general  nature  only,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  those  able  to  judge  the  proposed 
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terms  in  detail  on  their  merits  from  a  purely  financial  point  of 
view  will  be  favorably  impressed.  Philip  Hiss,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  any  case,  is  to  be  thanked  for  having 
diverted  the  activities  of  the  federation  from  heresy  hunting 
to  a  more  constructive  field. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

THE  newest  of  the  training  schools  for  social  workers, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  registered  students  for  the 
work  of  the  opening  quarter  on  October  5.  The  new  school, 
however,  in  one  sense  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  schools  in  this  field,  since  it  is,  in  part,  a  successor 
to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and  inherits 
the  "  good-will  "  of  that  institution.  The  enrolment  repre- 
sents three  groups  of  students.  The  largest  is  composed  of 
recent  college  graduates,  another  group  of  college  graduates, 
also  graduates  of  the  old  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
are  candidates  for  advanced  degrees;  a  third  group  comprises 
unclassified  students,  not  college  graduates,  who  can  meet 
certain  other  admission  requirements. 

Chicago  is  the  first  of  the  large  universities  to  open  a  sepa- 
rate graduate  training  school  in  this  field  with  work  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  or  Ph.  D.  Like  other  schools  and  de- 
partments of  the  university,  it  is  organized  on  the  "  all-year- 
round  "  or  "  four  quarter  "  system,  giving  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remain  in  residence  for  eleven  consecutive  months 
and  giving  new  students  opportunity  to  begin  their  work  not 
only  with  the  opening  of  the  autumn  quarter,  but  also  in  the 
winter,  spring,  or  summer  quarters.  Certain  fundamental 
courses  such  as  Social  Case  Work  will  be  repeated  each  quar- 
ter for  the  benefit  of  new  entrants.  A  further  advantage  of 
the  new  plan  is  that  a  wide  range  of  courses  will  be  available. 
Students  may  plan  their  work  according  to  their  special  prepa- 
ration and  needs  since  the  courses  in  the  various  social  science 
departments  are  open  to  students  of  the  new  school.  Thus 
courses  offered  by  Prof.  James  H.  Tufts  in  Social  and  Poli- 
tical Philosophy,  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  in  Social  Legislation, 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  in  Government,  Prof.  James  A. 
Field  in  Advanced  Statistical  Theory  and  Method,  Prof. 
Harry  A.  Millis  in  Trade  Unionism,  and  many  others  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  addition  to  their  professional  courses. 
Extension  courses  in  the  late  afternoon  have  been  opened 
in  University  College,  the  downtown  headquarters  of  the 
university.  There  a  large  class  in  Social  Case  Work  is  made 
up  of  persons  already  engaged  in  social  work  in  Chicago. 

The  dean  of  the  new  school  is  Prof.  L.  C.  Marshall,  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy,  dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

REQUISITIONING  LAND  FOR  PLAY 

LAND  which  is  not  in  use,  and  which  is  not  expected  to 
be  used  in  the  immediate  future,  may  now  be  requisitioned 
in  Austria  by  national,  provincial  or  municipal  authorities 
and  used  as  public  playgrounds.  Through  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  word  has  just  been  received  in  this  country  of  a 
law  to  this  effect  passed  by  the  Austrian  National  Assembly 
during  the  summer. 

This  land  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  organizations  inter- 
ed  in  the  promotion  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  will  be  used 
Jth  by  school  children  and  young  persons  above  school  age. 
The  owner  of  the  land  will  receive  suitable  compensation  for 
its  use.  The  question  whether  requisition  is  permissible  will 
ie  decided  by  the  provincial  government,  which  will  also  decide 
the  amount  of  compensation  when  agreement  is  not  reached  on 
that  point. 

By  the  terms  of  another  law  passed  at  the  same  time,  rent 
paid  for  the  use  of  any  land  for  playground  purposes  may  not 
be  increased  unless  the  taxes  or  the  mortgage  interest  on  the 
land  have  been  increased  unless  the  taxes  or  the  mortgage  inter- 
est on  the  land  have  been  increased  since  the  rental  agreement 
was  made. 
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THE  DOUBLE-BARRED   CROSS 

FOR  the  first  time,  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  state  and 
local  tuberculosis  associations  affiliated  with  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  are  uniting  this  year  without  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  an 
independent  tuberculosis  Christmas  seal  sale. 

THE  Christmas  seal  idea  was  first  launched  on  a  national 
scale  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  1908.  From  1910  to 
the  present  year  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  were  partners  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Christmas  seal  sale. 

OVER  $12,000,000  has  been  raised  from  the  sale  of  Red 
Cross  seals,  including  the  direct  appropriation  of  $2,500,000 
made  by  the  Red  Cross  for  work  in  1919.  The  development 
of  organized  state  tuberculosis  associations  until  every  state, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  today  has  an  organization, 
has  been  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  the  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seal  as  has  been  the  development  of  local  associa- 
tions in  practically  every  large  center  of  population  of  the 
country.  The  seal  has  furnished  the  initial  education  and  has 
provided  the  funds  with  which  to  put  over  the  program 
planned. 

IN  1919,  the  Red  Cross  had  withdrawn  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  sale  except  for  the  use  of  its  name  and  emblem. 
With  its  own  rapidly  developing  health  program  and  the  in- 
evitable confusion  that  a  Red  Cross  Christmas  seal  sale  and  a 
Red  Cross  roll  call  would  bring  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public,  the  need  for  a  distinct  separation  was  imperative. 
Now  it  has  withdrawn  entirely,  though  sympathetic  with  the 
aims  of  the  seal  campaign.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  the 
tuberculosis  agencies  are  putting  out  not  a  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas seal  but  a  tuberculosis  Christmas  seal,  featuring  the 
double-barred  cross,  fhe  international  emblem  of  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis.  The  sale  will  be  on  from  December 
1   to   11. 
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The  Prisoners  Return 

A  RECENT  news  story  from  London,  apparently  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  League  of  Nations  there  [the 
New  York  World,  September  27]  mentions  the  con- 
tinued existence  in  Germany,  Russia,  Siberia  and  Turkestan 
of  500,000  prisoners  of  war,  "  half-starved  and  half-naked." 
Karoly  Huszar,  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of 
the  Survey,  some  weeks  earlier,  had  talked  of  150,000 
Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  still  in  different  parts  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire.  Mrs.  Yella  Hertzka,  of  Vienna, 
in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  Austrian  prisoners  in  Rus- 
sia, when  informed  of  this  statement,  thought  it  must  refer 
to  all  prisoners  of  the  former  Austrian-Hungarian  empire 
taken  by  the  Russians.  Colonel  Olds,  director  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  seen  two  weeks 
ago  in  New  York,  thought  this  estimate  exaggerated  even  when 
applied  to  prisoners  of  war  of  all  nationalities  still  remaining 
in  Russia  and  Siberia.  This  contradiction  of  statements  on  an 
elementary  point  of  fact  shows  how  extremely  difficult  it  is 
to  secure  any  information  worth  having  about  the  fate  of  the 
million  of  more — no  one  seems  to  know  within  a  few  hundred 
thousand  how  many — men  taken  by  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
seven  years  of  war  with  their  western  and  southern  neighbors. 
News  of  the  plight  of  these  vast  numbers  has  reached 
this  country  from  time  to  time.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  war, 
the  United  States  as  a  neutral  was  in  a  position  to  some  ex- 
tent to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  war  prisoners  in  Russia. 
That  task  later  fell  upon  Spain  so  far  as  German  prisoners 
were  concerned.  But  the  disorder  following  the  succeeding 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  seems  to  have  put  an  end 
to  all  orderly  arrangement  for  the  welfare  of  war  prisoners, 
and  their  fate  was  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  social 
environment  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Thus  in  south- 
ern Russia,  many  seem  to  have  been  allowed  almost  to  share 
in  the  common  life  of  the  people.  In  Turkestan,  on  the  other 
hand,  deprivations  were  so  severe  that  a  majority  succumbed 
to  disease  and  starvation  before  efforts  for  their  rescue  could 
even  be  initiated  in  western  Europe.  The  whole  treatment 
of  the  problem  what  to  do  for  and  with  the  war  prisoners  in 
Russia  and  Siberia  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  become 
an  international  scandal  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  more  so 
since  two  years  have  gone  by  since  the  armistice  without 
action  by  responsible  governments  and  semi-public  agencies 
to  end  the  misery  for  all  the  men  who  have  remained.  Mrs. 
Hertzka,  who  speaks  for  the  families  of  such  prisoners,  and 
Colonel  Olds,  who  speaks  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
inside  councils  of  the  responsible  organs,  agree  on  that  point. 
They  also  agree  that  it  was  not  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  any  government  or  authority  in  Russia  to  release  the 
prisoners  that  has  forced  many  of  them  to  enter  the  seventh 
year  of  captivity,  nor  for  the  majority  of  them  physical  inabil- 
ity to  get  them  out.  It  was  the  confusion  of  politics  and  red 
tape  that  delayed  the  rescue.  Over  a  year  after  the  armistice, 
says  Mrs.  Hertzka,  and  only  after  constant  agitation,  did  the 
Supreme  Council  permit  the  return  of  the  Austrian,  Hun- 
garian, Czecho-Slovak  and  other  nationals  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  The  permission  was  given  grudgingly,  she  says — and 
such  is  the  common  rumor — because  at  that  time  the  states- 
men in  Paris  feared  that  many  of  the  men  had  become  infected 
with  Bolshevist  ideas  and  would  spread  them  through  cen- 
tral Europe  if  released.  Not  even  those  who  had  money  until 
that  time  were  permitted  to  return  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk.  Many  of  the  Czecho-Slovakians,  it  is  true,  had  fought 
at  legionaries  for  the  Allies  and  were  able  to  Teturn  as  part  of 
the  Allied  armies.  The  German  government  has  paid  the 
whole  expense  of  repatriating  both  the  German  prisoners 
in  Russia  and  the  Russian  prisoners  in  Germany,  and,  except 
for  stragglers  or  those  preferring  to  remain,  has  now  almost 
completed  its  job.  Those  remaining  are  largely  Austrians 
and  Hungarians.  The  League  of  Nations,  the  American  and 
British  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  International  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  all  have  been  besieged  by  war  prisoners'  relief 


organizations  in  the  central  empires,  especially  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  by  spokesmen  on  their  behalf  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries, to  do  something,  but  somehow  or  other  none  felt  able 
to  carry  through  the  staggering  task. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  by  combining  their  forces  with 
those  of  various  European  governments  these  agencies  are 
actually  engaged  in  seeing  it  through.  Though  no  mention  of 
this  activity  is  made  by  Arthur  Sweetser,  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  a  book  pub- 
lished last  week  on  the  League  of  Nations  at  Work,  it  is 
really  to  it  and  to  Fridtjof  Nansen,  former  Norwegian  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  working  on  its  behalf,  that  credit 
for  the  present  action  is  due.  The  league  has  chartered  a  fleet 
of  ships  and  has  already  repatriated,  if  one  may  trust  cabled 
news,  some  tens  of  thousands  by  way  of  the  Baltic  route,  while 
other  tens  of  thousands  are  being  fetched  home  from  Vladi- 
vostok by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  A  third  route,  from  the 
eastern  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  to  be  opened  shortly. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  which  has  often  been  censured 
for  waiting  upon  other  governments  and  agencies  instead  of 
using  its  own  initiative  in  returning  the  war  prisoners,  at  no 
time,  according  to  Colonel  Olds,  had  resources  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  shoulder  the  burden.  Even  now,  when,  as  he  says, 
the  task  has  been  simplified  by  an  appalling  death  rate,  it  will 
require  from  three  to  five  million  dollars.  Quite  apart  from 
funds,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  chartering  ships  and  in 
negotiating  with  the  governments  concerned  were  far  greater 
than  the  critics  have  been  able  to  realize.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
felt  by  many  that  a  supreme  effort  should  have  been  made  and 
that,  if  all  the  facts  had  been  made  known,  the  American 
people  would  have  supported  such  a  venture  of  succor,  if  nec- 
essary alone. 

Not  only  typhus  and  other  diseases  have  decimated  the 
numbers  of  war  prisoners  but  also  atrocities  and  even  assassina- 
tions. The  case  of  the  Petro-Patlovsk  camp  has  become  in- 
famous. Here,  reports  Mrs.  Hertzka,  only  300  out  of  7,000 
prisoners  survived  an  epidemic  of  typhus  owing  to  gross 
neglect.  In  one  week,  200  insane  prisoners  were  returned  to 
Vienna;  they  were  brought  into  the  city  secretly  in  the  dead 
of  night  not  to  arouse  too  great  a  sense  of  calamity. 

Last  year  the  League  of  Nations  prevailed  upon  Fridtjof 
Nansen  to  take  up  the  matter,  but  he  found  that  the  contribu- 
tions which  he  was  able  to  collect  from  various  governments 
were  so  hedged  in  with  conditions  that  he  could  not  use  them 
for  a  concerted  plan.  It  was  then  that  an  American  Repatria- 
tion Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Relief  Administration,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  five  or  six  other  agencies,  was  formed  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  and  get  the  return  movement  of  the  prisoners  started. 
Previously,  hearing  of  reports  that  men  were  to  be  repatriated 
in  large  number  from  Vladivostok,  men  from  other  parts 
of  central  Russia  and  Siberia  had  started  for  that  far  eastern 
port  —  but  in  vain ;  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  take 
them  off.  The  port  was  frozen.  In  a  joint  campaign  to  raist 
$3,000,000,  these  agencies  have  now  succeeded  in  securing 
from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000.  While  this  sum  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  carry  through  the  job,  the  mere  fact  that  a  substan- 
tial amount  was  being  raised  in  the  United  States  has  in  the 
meantime  enabled  Nansen  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  secure  from  the  powers  that  had  made  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  a  release  of  their  conditions  and  to  get  additional 
help  from  the  neutrals.  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States 
are  not  participating  officially.  The  International  Committee 
for  Relief  Credits,  likewise,  was  not  able  to  release  money  to 
Nansen,  much  as  it  sympathized  with  the  objects  of  his  en- 
deavor. Authority  on  the  part  of  the  American  agencies  to 
spend  up  to  a  million,  and  the  contributions  of  the  European 
countries  probably  amounting  to  about  another  million  dollars, 
have,  however,  enabled  him  to  go  ahead,  and  make  arrange- 
ments in  time  to  have  the  war  prisoners  returned  this  fall. 
The  return  of  the  prisoners,  does  not  complete  America's  share 
in  the  responsibility.  Bankrupt  Austria  and  subsidized  Hun- 
gary are  in  no  condition  to  give  these  men  the  care  they  need 
before  thev  are  adjusted  to  the  conditions  that  await  them. 

B.  L. 
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THE  FACTS  AS  TO  PROSPERITY 
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THAT  Grand  Rapids  has  participated 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  industrial 
America  during  the  last  few  years  was 
evident  before  we  embarked  upon  a  serious 
study  of  present  conditions.  One  only  had 
to  watch  the  thousands  of  furniture  buyers 
arriving  in  June  and  early  July  and  hear 
them  talk  to  be  convinced  that  the  world 
wanted  the  city's  products.  Nor  did  it  take 
long  to  establish  the  fact  that  both  profits 
and  wages  took  part  in  this  advance,  and 
not  only  money  wages  but  the  buying  power 
of  the  wage-earners,  as  measured  by  earn- 
ings, prices  and  regularity  of  employment. 


Grand  Rapids  has  for  long  been  reputed  a 
low-wage  town  and  its  wages  still  compare 
unfavorably  with  those  of  other  industrial 
cities,  especially  the  automobile  and  other 
metal  working  centers  of  the  state  with  which 
it  has  to  some  extent  to  compete  for  labor. 
An  investigation  of  the  furniture  industry 
made  recently  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  shows,  however,  that  in 
that  industry — which  includes  not  only  home 
furniture  but  also  school  seating,  kitchen 
utensils,  refrigerators  and  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  apparatus  of  all  kinds — the  wages 
paid  in  Michigan  compare,  on  the  whole, 
favorably  with  those  paid  in  other  states 
(Monthly  Review  for  January,  1920,  p.  131 
et  seq.).  Moreover,  a  considerable  diversifi- 
cation of  its  industries  in  recent  years  has 
given  the  workers  of  Grand  Rapids  the  bene- 
fit of  larger  competition  for  their  labor,  has, 
especially,  improved  the  opportunities  of  re- 


dustry  increased  from  54  cents  an  hour  in 
September,  1919,  to  nearly  80  cents  in  June, 
1920— a  rise  of  48  per  cent.  A  large  furni- 
ture manufacturer  stated  that  wages  in  his 
plant  generally  had  risen  by  100  to  120  per 
cent  in  the  last  three  years.  A  large  depart- 
ment store  testified  that  wage  increases  had 
not  been  substantial,  compared  with  those  of 
factory  workers,  until  1919;  but  that  in  the 
last  year  the  wage  bill  had  advanced  by  about 
33  per  cent.  A  textile  manufacturer  estimated 
the  average  rise  of  wages  in  his  factory  as 
one  not  far  from  50  per  cent  since  July,  1919. 
On  looking  over  his  books,  he  was  himself 
amazed  to  find  that  the  average  wage  for 
girls,  in  a  department  employing  chiefly  un- 
skilled workers,  had  increased  by  nearly  80 
per  cent  between  1916  and  1919  and  another 
47  per  cent  between  June,  1919,  and  June, 
1920 — a  total  increase  of  127  per  cent  in  four 
years.  One  of  the  largest  industrial  employ- 
ers in  Grand  Rapids  (employing  both  wood 
and  metal  workers)  estimated  the  total  in- 
creased in  wages  as  more  than  100  per  cent 
in  less  than  three  years,  his  average  hourly 
wage  (for  both  men  and  women)  having  in- 
creased by  113  per  cent  between  January, 
1917  and  May,  1920.  A  large  employer  in 
the  metal  industry  estimated  for  two  import- 
ant departments  that  on  a  conservative  reck- 
oning wages  have  gone  up  by  90  per  cent  in 
the  three  years  1917  to  1920.  The  average 
wage  of  city  employes  between  1916  and 
1920  has  increased  by  about  60  per  cent;  but 
this  rise  was  admittedly  less  than  that  of 
wage-earners  in  private  employment. 

An  examination  of  exact  wage  statistics  for 
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1915 
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Superintendents    5.90 

Foremen     3.67 

Boys  between  14  and  15  years  of 
age  

Boys  between  15  and  16  years  of 
age  

Boys  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age   

Men  over  18  employed  in  offices 

Men  employed   on   skilled   labor 

All  other  men 

Women  superintendents    4.90 

Forewomen   1.99 

Girls  between  14  and  15  years  of 
age  

Girls  between  15  and  16  years  of 
age   

Women  over  16  employed  in  of- 
fices        1.84 

Other  women  over  16 

Average  daily  wage  paid 


AVERAGE    DAILY    WAGE 


1916  1917  Increase 

$  $              % 

5.35  5.67           6.0 

3.64  4.16         14.3 


1918    Increase  1919  Increase 

$             %  $              % 

7.26         10.4  8.28         14.0 

4.66         12.0  5.51         18.2 
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3.55 

2.06 


1.83 
1.26 
2.28 


1.31 

1.56 
3.95 
3.03 
2.47 
3.31 
1.96 


1.18 

2.03 
1.45 
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10.9 
15.1 
16.2 


1.38 

1.55 

2.03 
4.39 
3.59 
2.93 
3.53 
2.41 

1.46 

1.33 

2.20 
1.79 
3.14 


1.69 

1.79 

2.27 
5.03 
4.33 
3.78 
3.23 
2.99 

.  . .       1.50 

12.7      1.55 


18.3 

30.1 
11.1 
18.4 
18.6 
6.3 
23.0 


8.4 
23.5 
18.5 


2.65 
2.14 
3.83 


22.5 

15.5 

11.8 
14.7 
23.4 
29.0 
10.8 
24.1 

3.7 

16.3 

20.5 
19.5 

22.0 


employes  in  the  building  trades,  compiled  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Builders'  and  Traders' 
Exchange,  confirms  the  impression  gained 
from  the  above  statements  and  estimates  that 
the  rise  in  wages  during  these  last  few  years 
has,  as  always,  been  very  unequal.  It  is 
only  in  part  to  be  explained  by  shortage  of 
any  particular  class  of  skill,  by  completeness 
of  labor  organization  in  any  particular  trade 
or  any  other  definite,  traceable  cause.  For 
instance,  in  the  seven  years  1914  to  1920,  the 
average  wage  of  some  grades  of  labor  in  the 
building  industries  has  risen  by  little  over 
50  per  cent  (engineers),  though  they  are  100 
per  cent  organized,  and  that  of  others  by  over 
200  per  cent,  though  only  organized  to  a 
very  small  extent  (cement  finishers).  Look- 
ing over  the  list  of  figures,  it  appears  that 
in  this  period  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor- 
ers have  increased  by  about  140  to  150  per 
cent,  those  of  semi-skilled  men  by  slightly 
less,  and  those  of  highly  skilled  men  any- 
where between  54  and  over  200  per  cent, 
with  a  great  degree  of  variation.  These  fig- 
ures, of  course,  take  no  account  of  the  greater 
regularity  of  employment  which,  in  the  last 
year  especially,  must  have  made  the  rise  in 
earnings  considerably  greater  than  that  in 
hourly  rates  of  wages. 

Exactly  what  the  relation  of  present  earn- 
ings is  to  earnings  of  three  or  four  years 
ago,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary increases  in  individual  and  family 
earnings,  but  the  picture  thus  presented  would 
be  an  entirely  false  one  unless  one  knew  how 
representative  they  are.  For  our  immediate 
purpose  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  keep  in  mind 
that  for  the  working  community  as  a  whole 
the  average  rise  in  individual  wages  in  the 
four  years  1917  to  1920 — making  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  employers  in  their  estimates 
are  apt  to  overstate  and  trade  union  officials 
to  understate  it — was  probably  somewhere 
near  100  per  cent. 

Cost  of  Living 

In  1917,  the  Social  Welfare  Association  of 
Grand  Rapids  published  the  results  of  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  minimum  cost  of 
living,  showing  that  at  that  time  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  city 
received  less  than  the  necessary  amount  to 
maintain  a  family  in  physical  health  and 
bare  comfort.  Minimum  family  budgets  were 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized minimum  standards  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  diet,  necessary  houseroom, 
clothing,  fuel,  etc.  A  reexamination  of  the 
methods    used    in    arriving    at   these    figures 
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munerative  work  for  women,  besides  bring- 
ing to  the  city  an  influx  of  skilled  workers 
in  more  easily  organizable  trades  with  a  con- 
sequent stimulation  of  wages  all  around.  Be- 
fore we  can  speak  of  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ers, however,  we  must  discover  whether 
"  real "  wages,  as  measured  by  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  have  increased  as 
well  as  money  wages. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  unfortunately  do 
not  include  figures  for  the  present  year  and 
permit  of  no  comparison  over  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  increase  in  wages  for  factory 
employes  in  Grand  Rapids  has  been  as  given 
in  table  above. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  wages 
generally  have  increased  by  between  40  and 
50  per  cent  between  1917  and  1919.  What 
the  increase  has  been  since,  one  can  only  con- 
jecture; but  in  all  probability  it  averages  at 
least  another  40  per  cent.  For  instance,  the 
wage  of  cabinet  makers  in  the  furniture  in- 


MINIMDM    COST   OF    LIVING    FOR    A    FAMILY    OF    TWO    ADULTS    AND    THREE    CHILDREN 

Items  of  Expenditure                                                      1917  1920 

Standard  Standard 

_     .                                                                              A*                    B»*  A*                    B*» 

£00d.    /„• .■ $29.43                 533.00  $43.00                $48.16 

Rent    (five  rooms)    8.50                    8.50  9.33                    9.33 

fuel    3.26                    3.26  5.15                    5.15 

L>ght    1.50                    1.50  2.44                    2.44 

Clothing     15.oo                  15.00  38.25                  38.25 

Sundries    4.00  5.40 

*ce      ••••, - .59  .80 

Emergencies    j.oo  1  95 

Household   expenses   and   furnishings....                                   '3.00  6  00 

Furniture,  renewals  and  new  purchases..                                    1.00  2  00 

Insurance   (burial)    3,00  352 

Carfare    2. 50  350 

Medical   and  dental  care 4  00  55s 

Recreation    2.00  s'so 

Education    2.00  3.8O 

T,„„            .                                                                        $61.69                 $80.35  $103.57              $134.28 

Daily   cost    .  . 2.O8                    2.68  3.45                    4  47 

Percentage  of  increase,  1920  over  1917 6.6%  67% 

*  Standard  A  represents  the  lowest  which  will  maintain  health  and  cannot  be  approved  for 
even  the  humblest  poor  family,  since  it  allows  nott'ng  for  a  doctor,  dentist,  insurance  recres 
tion  and  saving  except  in  the  small  item  "Sundries." 

••  Standard  B  is  similar  in  most  respects,   but  allows  for  a  greater  variety   of  sundrv  ex 

penditures.  J 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Your  Problems  Include  Saving  Lives 
and   Bettering  Living   Conditions 

We  have  the  same  task. 

Between  1911  and  1918  there  was 
a  reduction  in  the  death  rate  of  18% 
in  the  Company's  experience.  In  the 
Registration  area  of  the  United  States, 
which  includes  about  80%  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  there  was 
no  reduction,  but  an  actual  increase. 

We  believe  our  Welfare  Literature 
helped  to  save   some  of  these   lives. 

If  you  feel  that  this  literature  will 
help  you  in  some  of  your  problems 

Write  to 
The  Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Number  1  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


showed  that  they  included  a  painstaking  first- 
hand inquiry  into  costs  and,  where  estimates 
were  necessary,  a  conservative  allocation  on 
the  basis  of  authoritative  opinion.  Though 
the  association  does  not  use,  or  accept  with- 
out qualification,  these  budgets,  it  uses  them 
as  a  basis  of  comparison.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Charles  M.  Perry,  secretary  of  the 
association,  who  has  made  a  personal  inves- 
tigation of  present  costs  (involving  many  visits 
to  retail  stores)  we  are  able  to  present  on 
page  233  a  comparison  of  the  1917  minimum 
budget  with  the  same  budget  for  June,  1920. 

The  result,  that  the  cost  of  living  for  an 
average  family  has  increased,  since  1917,  by 
66  or  67  per  cent,  comes  very  close  to  an 
estimate  of  City  Manager  Fred  H.  Locke 
(not  based  on  so  detailed  a  study  of  prices) 
that  the  increase  in  wages  for  municipal 
employes  since  1917,  amounting  to  about  60 
per  cent,  roughly  corresponds  to  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Taking  into  account  the 
facts  presented  above  concerning  the  increase 
of  wages  in  Grand  Rapids  industries  and  the 
undisputed  fact  of  continuity  of  employment 
(about  which  more  later),  not  to  speak  of 
the  unmistakable  visible  evidence  of  larger 
spendings,  our  findings  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  certain  labor  representatives  inter- 
viewed that  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with 
prices.  In  these  four  years,  and  especially 
during  the  last  year,  Grand  Rapids  has  seen 
a  substantial  improvement,  not  only  in  family 
earnings  (which  the  labor  men  admit)  but 
also  in  individual  earnings  and  in  hourly 
wages.  This  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  bud- 
get mentioned.  For  there  is  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  proportionate  increase  it 
cost  would  have  been  widely  different  if  the 
standard  of  comfort  adopted  were  either 
greater  or  lower  than  that  which  forms  the 
basis  for  these  calculations. 

Of  course,  no  one  acquainted  with  present 
prices  could  successfully  maintain  an  argu- 
ment that  the  amounts  set  forth  above  are 
extravagant.  Life  on  $4.47  a  day  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five  in  Grand  Rapids  today  means 
constant  anxiety,  privation,  uncertainty,  al- 
most super-human  self-control ;  moreover  it 
means  absence  of  any  serious  illness,  not  a 
day  of  unemployment  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  insufficient  recreation,  practically  no 
means  of  developing  a  talent  in  any  membe 
of  the  family  or  of  making  a  contribution 
church  or  charity.  It  provides  nothing  for 
general  saving  or  home  purchase,  nothing 
for  nice  clothes,  garden  tools,  smokes,  sodas, 
or  any  of  the  thousand  items  that  make  life 
more  worth  living.  We  emphatically  do  not 
recommend  that  figure  as  a  minimum  wage. 
We  do  not  even  hold  it  up  as  a  possible  mini- 
mum wage  if  personal  efficiency  is  to  be 
maintained.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of  men 
with  family  responsibilities  receive  less — even 
today,  and  even  though  they  are  hard  work- 
ers of  good,  regular  habits.  Grand  Rapids 
presents  the  picture  of  a  city  where  the  gen- 
eral level  of  home  life  and  personal  comfort 
has  advanced  a  decided  and  perhaps  con-  I 
siderable  step  since  the  beginning  of  the  | 
war;  but  at  the  bottom  of  that  prosperous; 
society  there  remains  a  stratum  that  has  not  ; 
participated  in  the  advance. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  cit 
employes  whose  wage  increases  have  barel; 
kept  up  with  price  increases,  so  that  they 
are  no  better  off  than  in  1916.  Federal  em- 
ployes are  in  the  same  plight.  Social  work- 
ers told  us  of  case  after  case  in  which  the 
problems  of  individual  families  had  become 
more  difficult  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of , 
living  to  which  no  proportionate  increase  in 
family  income  corresponded.  In  the  lives  of  i 
these  families  we  recognize  a  social  fact  often 
overlooked,  namely  that  at  a  time  of  rising 
prosperity  those  who  do  not  participate  in 
that  prosperity  do  not  merely  stagnate  but.; 
actually  fall  into  worse  condition,  below  the 
"minimum"  of  subsistence  as  recognized  at ; 
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the  time  being.  Where  every  house  in  a 
row  is  freshly  painted,  the  unpainted  house 
becomes  conspicuous.  When  all  the  neigh- 
bors celebrate  a  national  holiday  by  taking 
their  families  away  to  some  recreation  re- 
sort, the  man  whom  poverty  forces  to  stay 
with  his  children  on  the  porch  is  apt  to  be 
disgruntled.  When  ragged  coats  are  no 
longer  worn,  the  man  who  can  afford  no 
other  is  apt  to  lose  self-respect. 
not  stahd  still,  he  deteriorates. 
Employment 

Current  discussions  of  wage 
.often  show  a  remarkable  disregard  for  as- 
pects which  are  quite  as  important  to  the 
wage-earner  and  his  family  as  wage  rates 
and  prices,  namely  the  regularity  with  which 
the  wage  is  received  and  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence with  which  he  can  look  forward  to 
its  continuance  in  the  future.  There  was  no 
unemployment  in  Grand  Rapids  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  and  there  had  been  little  for 
years.  After  the  armistice  there  was  general 
expectation  of  a  period  of  slackness  and  the 
city  hurried  through  preparations  for  public 
enterprises  providing  employment.  But  after 
a  few  weeks  it  was  discovered  that  no  emer- 
gency existed  or  was  likely  to  occur  in  the 
near  future,  and  although  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations had  been  voted,  the  city'  went 
slow  with  new  undertakings  so  as  not  to 
rob  private  employers  of  a  labor  supply 
which  they  needed  as  much  as  ever. 

The  wood  industries  of  Grand  Rapids, 
though  the  main  cause  of  a  wage  level  de- 
cidedly below  that  bf  other  large  industrial 
cities  in  the  state,  also  have  been  the  cause 
of  a  much  greater  general  continuity  of  em- 
ployment. The  industry  is  split  into  many 
units,  each  with  its  separate  markets  and 
trade  channels.  The  panic  of  1907  came  a 
year  late  and  then  in  a  mild  form.  Again 
in  1914  unemployment  was  much  less  pro- 
nounced than  in  Detroit.  After  the  armis- 
tice there  was  for  a  brief  period  a  tendency 
to  dismiss  women  employed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  so  as  to  make  room  for 
returning  soldiers;  but  soon  the  expansion 
of  business  made  it  possible  to  reengage  the 
same  or  even  a  larger  number.  The  stop- 
page of  government  orders  was  a  gradual 
one  and  made  possible  changes  in  production 
planning,  and  the  adoption  of  short  time  and 
31  rating  other  devices  preventing  the  necessity  of  lay- 
ing off  large  numbers  was  in  most  cases 
practicable.  In  a  few  plants  the  working 
force  was  reduced  seriously,  but  even  here 
new  orders  came  in  so  rapidly  that  normal 
trade  conditions  recommenced  very  soon. 

In  June,  1920,  the  demand  for  labor  was 
still  unsatisfied,  though  here  and  there  one 
heard  rumors  that  the  offer  -  of  labor  was 
again  becoming  sufficient  to  fill  immediate 
wants.  The  free  employment  office  as  yet 
felt  no  effect  of  depression ;  in  fact,  it  was 
quite  unable  to  fill  such  applications  for  help 
as  came  to  it. 

In  June,  too,  there  continued  a  movement 
which  had  commenced  early  in  the  war,  an 
influx  of  workers,  especially  from  other  parts 
of  the  state,  from  the  small  towns  and  rural 
districts,  to  take  advantage  of  the  constantly 
rising  wage  standards.  The  war,  of  course, 
also  took  away  from  Grand  Rapids  a  certain 
number  of  workers  who  were  attracted  by 
the  higher  wages  in  war  boom  towns.     But 
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since  the  armistice  many  of  these  men  have 
returned,    and     a 


time 


large    proportion    of    the 
drafted  men  also. 

Michigan    farmers    this    summer    faced    an 
even  worse    problem   than    during   the   war; 
for  even  the  patriotic  stimulus  to  recruiting 
farm    work    failed    them    and    they    felt 
unable   to  compete   for  young  workers 
the  cities.     A  wage  of  from  $50  to  $80 
a   month,    board,    room    and    laundry   found, 
proved   unattractive  to   men   who  can   easily 
earn  from  $6  to  $8  a  dav  in  a  factory.    The 
Association   of   Commerce    in    Grand   Rapids 
maintains   a   farm   bureau   which   did   every- 
thing it  could   (as  did  also  the  local  branch 


Our  Triple  Responsibility 


The  three  great  purposes 
of  the  Bell  telephone  or- 
ganization, the  three  united 
interests  which  the  man- 
agement must  ever  keep  in 
the  fore-front,  are:  service 
to  the  public,  justice  to  the 
employees,  security  to 
stockholders. 

Service  to  the  public 
must  be  as  continuous,  de- 
pendable, and  perfect  in 
speech  transmission,  under 
all  conditions  and  during 
all  emergencies,  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  for  science 
and  skill  to  produce. 

Justice  to  employees  re- 
quires their  careful  training 


for  the  work  expected  of 
them,  agreeable  and  health- 
ful working  conditions, 
adequate  pay,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement, 
cordial  relations  between 
managing  and  other  em- 
ployees, and  every  facility 
for  properly  performing 
their  duties. 

Security  to  stockholders 
demands  earnings  to  pro- 
vide dividends  with  a 
margin  for  safety  and  the 
stability  of  market  value 
which  goes  with  a  large 
number  of  shareholders 
with  a  small  average  own- 
ership. 


American  Telephone.and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


of  the  state  Free  Employment  Bureau)  to 
secure  workers,  but  with  very  limited  suc- 
cess. "  Even  when  men  actually  start  out 
to  some  farm,"  we  were  told,  "  they  by  no 
means  always  arrive  there."  Women  and 
young  boys — many  of  them  too  young,  it 
seemed,  to  make  their  wage-earning  work 
desirable — were  but  poor  substitutes  for  the 
"  hired  man." 

Since  Grand  Rapids,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  its  industries,  never  has  been  a  large  em- 
ployer of  casual  labor,  it  has  not  in  these 
years  attracted  many  drifters.  The  north- 
ward migration  of  Negroes,  likewise,  passed 
by  it,  and  the  increase  in  its  small  Negro 
population  remained  normal.  Of  course, 
there  was  practically  no  increase  in  the 
working  population  due  to  foreign  immigra- 
tion.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  work- 


ers employed,  therefore,  was  of  a  very  solid 
type,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  families 
that  moved  to  Grand  Rapids  from  othei 
parts  of  the  state,  and  sometimes  from  neigh- 
boring states,  and  secondly  of  members  of 
resident  families  not  previously  employed 
for  wages.  The  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  of  Grand  Rapids, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor,  increased  from  25,992  in 
1916  to  34,609  in  1919,  i.  e.,  by  one  third, 
and  probably  has  increased  more  in  the  in- 
tervening year.  Of  women  over  16  years  of 
age  (not  including  those  in  offices)  Grand 
Rapids  employed  3,531  in  1916  and  4,680  in 
1919,  an  increase,  also,  of  about  one-third. 
The  number  of  boys  between  15  and  18  yean 
of  age,  according  to  these  figures,  increased 
by  36  per  cent  between  1917  and  1919.    The 
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Grand  Rapids 

contributes  three  things  to  the  health  of 
the  home — carpet  sweepers,  fly  paper,  and 
a  sanitary  wall  covering  —  all  world 
renowned. 

BISSELUS 

"  Cyco  "   Ball   Bearing    Carpet 

SWEEP  ERS 

do  the  daily  sweeping  dustlessly,  easily  and  quick- 
ly. BisselL's  Vacuum  Sweepers  (hand  propelled) 
are  highly  efficient  deep  dust  getters,  really  easy 
running,  at  a  low  cost. 


Write   for    booklet,   "Sweeping 
Facts  and  Fallacies." 


Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Co. 

Oldest  and  Largest 
Sweeper  Makers 

Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


American  Seating  Company 


EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FURNISHINGS     FOR     THEATRES 

CHURCHES    SCHOOLS    AND    ALL 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS 


SALES    OFFICES 

IN  ALL 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


GENERAL    OFFICES 

14  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


/ 


FACTORY   AT 
GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


state  statistics,  especially  as  regards  young 
people,  are  understatements  of  fact,  since 
they  do  not  fully  show  to  what  extent  ju- 
venile workers  of  both  sexes  have  taken  the 
place  of  adult  workers  in  non-industrial  em- 
ployments, as  these  adults  entered  factories. 
Women  in  Industry 

During  the  war,  some  2,500  women  were 
newly  introduced  into  the  factories  of  Grand 
Rapids.  It  was  not  till  then  that  their  fitness 
for  a  large  variety  of  operations  hitherto 
performed  by  men  was  discovered.  The  fur- 
niture industry  had  gradually  arisen  from 
the  lumber  trade  in  which  traditionally  a 
very  rough  type  of  men  was  employed;  it  is 
due  to  this  tradition,  probably,  that  the  entry 
of  women  into  this  industry  has  been  so  slow. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  physical  fitness  of  women  for  some  of 
the  work  on  which  they  are  now  engaged ; 
criticism,  naturally,  comes  chiefly  from  men 
employes,  while  employers  are  more  uni- 
formly satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  ex- 
periments. In  a  typical  factory,  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  600  employes  before  the  war  were 
women;  now  the  proportion  varies  from  7]^ 
to   10  per  cent.     One  employer  stated: 

The  employment  of  girls  since  the  war  has 
been  a  conspicuous  success.  Here  we  employ 
them  only  at  hand  work  ;  in  other  factories  they 
also  operate  machines.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
come  from  a  good  class  of  homes,  which  goes 
to  show  that  they  have  not  been  forced  into 
wage  labor  by  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  in- 
sufficient earnings  on  the  part  of  the  head  of 
the  family  but  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
employment    opportunities    offered. 

Many  of  the  girls  earn  from  $15  to  $25  and 
$30  a  week  soon  after  starting.  Most  of  the 
girls  at  the  age  of  18  have  reached  the  $25 
stage.  Their  work  is  neater  than  that  of  boys  ; 
they  are  more  attentive ;  they  learn  more 
quickly — but  unfortunately  their  advancement 
to  better  paid  work  is  limited  by  their  physical 
handicap.  Most  of  these  girls  have  done  noth- 
ing but  housework  before  coming  to  the  fac- 
tories or  enter  factory  employment  straight 
from  school. 

The  testimony  of  other  employers  was  sim- 
ilar.   In  one  case,  the  average  length  of  em- 


ployment was  three  years,  due,  the  employer 
thought,  to  an  exceptional  effort  on  his  part 
to  render  the  conditions  of  work  satisfactory 
and  to  make  a  most  careful  selection  of  new 
employes.  In  one  or  two  caseSj  women  em- 
ployed at  comparatively  heavy  work  during 
the  war  have  since  been  replaced  by  men; 
but  even  here  the  nature  of  their  work  was 
so  satisfactory  that  other  employments  were 
found  for  them  in  the  same  concerns. 

A  social  worker,  personally  acquainted 
with  hundreds  of  working  girls,  confirmed 
the  statement  of  employers  that  their  average 
wage  in  furniture  factories  (in  June)  was 
about  $25 ;  and  less  in  other  factories,  mak- 
ing the  general  average  about  $20.  This 
last  named  amount  she  regarded  as  some- 
what less  than  a  living  wage,  taking  into 
account  the  level  of  expenditures  now  cur- 
rent; but  many,  of  course,  live  on  a  great 
deal  less.  She  remarked  on  the  fact,  also, 
that  the  larger  number  of  these  new  fecruits 
to  industry  come  from  the  better  rather  than 
the  poorest  homes.  This  is  true  not  only  as 
regards  girls  whose  parents  reside  in  Grand 
Rapids,  but  also  concerning  girls  who  have 
come  into  the  city  from  neighboring  small 
towns.  The  competition  of  industries  for 
this  type  of  girl  rather  than  for  those  will- 
ing to  accept  the  lowest  possible  wage,  is 
perhaps  an  unusual  circumstance.  It  has 
meant  a  decided  improvement  in  working 
conditions  and  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  those  social  problems  which  often  accom- 
pany the  entry  of  large  numbers  of  women 
into  industrial  employments. 

Opportunities  of  Promotion 

If  there  can  be  no  real  prosperity  in  a 
community  suffering  from  frequent  spells  of 
wide-spread  unemployment  and  facing  the 
probability  of  prolonged  "  hard  times  ",  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  chance  of  advancement, 
whether  in  the  present  occupation  or  by  pro- 
motion to  a  better  one,  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  prosperity.     It  determines  to  a  large 


extent  whether  class  antagonisms  will  be 
sharp  or  modified  by  differences  in  personal 
outlook,  whether  the  individual  wage-earner 
will  have  a  sense  of  security  or  dread  of  the 
future.  Employers  in  Grand  Rapids  are 
proud  of  the  long  record  of  service  of  many 
of  their  employes  (see  for  instance  a  picture 
display  of  "  Industrial  Veterans "  in  the 
Herald  for  June  20,  1920),  and  inquiry 
showed  that,  compared  with  other  industrial  I 
centers,  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  had  I 
advanced  from  inferior  positions  in  the  plant  I 
to  those  of  responsibility  and  higher  earn- 
ings. The  reason  for  this  is  explained  in  a 
letter  from  Francis  D.  Campau,  attorney  of 
the  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association. 
He  writes: 

The  furniture  industry,  which  is  the  largest 
industry  in  Grand  Rapids  and  which  charac- 
terizes the  industry  of  the  city,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  unskilled  man  which  la 
not  equaled  in  any  other  industry  or  in  any 
other  place  in  the  country,  in  my  opinion.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  work  in  tie 
furniture  factories  is  unskilled  work.  This  la 
due  to  the  fact  that  every  cabinet-maker  baa 
his  helper,  every  machine  hand  has  an  off- 
bearer  and  in  the  finishing  room  the  majority 
of  the  help  cannot  be  called  skilled,  hardly  even 
semiskilled.  In  addition  to  this,  the  nature  of 
the  product  is  such  that  no  mechanical  con- 
veyor can  be  used  and  the  product  is  handled 
a  great  many  times  during  machining,  assem- 
bling, sanding,  finishing  and  refinisbing  with 
coat  after  coat,  packing  and  shipping.  All  this 
handling  is  done  by  a  group  of  men  who  are 
called  luggers. 

In  the  average  city  of  the  United  States  men 
who  had  no  more  skill  than  a  great  number 
of  our  workers  would  be  classed  as  common 
labor,  and  their  employment  would  be  casual, 
of  various  natures  and.  in  the  main,  dirty 
work — such  as  coal  handling,  helping  on  con- 
struction work,  excavating,  trucking,  freight- 
handling,  etc.  All  of  these  casual  employments 
are  unsteady,  and  many  of  them  are  dirty. 
The  nature "  of  the  work  shortly  affects  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  we  ordinarily  find  in 
casual  labor  a  lack  of  plan,  easily  succeeded 
by  a  lack  of  ambition,  and  we  find  a  man  whose  . 
days  are  spent  in  such  surroundings  that  a  I 
very  low  standard  of  home  life  does  not  shod 
his  sensibilities. 

(Continued  on  page  237) 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 
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EFFECTS  OF  PROHIBITION 

1"  Barometers  "  of  Social  Conditions. 
•  a.  What  are  the  most  reliable  "  barometers  "  of  social  and 
business  life?  Bank  clearings?  Savings  accounts?  Insurance 
policies?  Retail  sales?  Retail  collections?  Church  attendance? 
Home  ownership?  House  furnishing?  Percentage  of  higher 
education?     Character  of  recreation?     Crime  statistics? 

2    Standards  of  Living. 
•  a.     Distinguish  between  extravagance  and  investment  in  nec- 
essary goods:  Is  it  real  economy  to  buy  things  that  are  merely 
cheap?      How  do  low  wages  prevent  economical  living?      Has 
prohibition  assured  the  benefits  of  higher  wages? 

b.  What  changes  have  been  observed  in  the  character  of  re- 
tail sales  in  Grand  Rapids?  Kind  of  house  furnishings  bought? 
Clothes,  children's  shoes,  etc.  ?  Does  this  indicate  extravagance 
or  a  real  rise  in  standards?  Has  a  new  standard  been  created 
or  is  this  merely  the  achievement  of  standards  that  had  been 
impossible  because  of  low  wages?  What  evidences  support  your 
conclusion?    Has  prohibition  had  any  effect  on  standards? 

c.  Would  not  the  benefits  of  higher  wages  have  been  coun- 
teracted by  the  saloon?  Would  the  standard  of  living  have  in- 
creased in  any  case? 

■5     Effects  on  Industry. 

•"'•a.  Have  there  been  any  observable  changes  in  the  character 
of  work?  Steadiness  of  employment?  May  not  much  of  this 
be  due  to  higher  wages? 

b.  Explain  the  weakness  of  organized  labor  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Has  prohibition  altered  its  status?  What  is  the  effect  of 
increased  home  owning,  general  contentment,  etc.? 

4    General  Prosperity. 
•  a.     How   have   savings    accounts   been    affected?     Due    to 
greater  or  less  thrift?     How  about  other  forms  of  investment — 
homes,  furniture,   automobiles,  etc.     Do  you  consider  increased 
purchases  of  these  commodities  as  extravagance  or  investment? 

b.     What  changes  have  been  observed  in  retail  store  collec- 
tions?   Is  this  a  good  "barometer"  of  prosperity? 


C    Crime. 

*^*  a.  Has  there  been  a  material  reduction  in  crime?  Changes 
in  the  character  of  crimes  committed?  How  much  of  this  change 
can  be  directly  traced  to  prohibition? 


b.  Why  the  difference  between  1918-19  and 
the  increase  continue?     What  is  its  cause? 

c.  Is    "  home   brewing "    a    less    serious     problem     than 
saloon?     How  prevalent  is  it?     How  can  it  be  dealt  with? 


1919-20?     Will 
the 
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/I    Recreation. 

-'•a.     There  has  been  a  reasonable  increase  in  outdoor  sports. 
Due  to  more  leisure?     Greater  saving?     A  generally  increasing 
iterest?     Has  prohibition  had  any  direct  effect?     Will  it  have 
>re  as  time  goes  on? 

b.     Should    the   city   provide    substitutions     for    the     saloon? 
lat  suggestions?    Is  the  increase  in  gambling  due  to  prohibi- 
,    How  should  it  be  dealt  with? 

Has  your  town  or  city  shown  any  effects  of  prohibition  ? 

•Do  they  coincide  with  the  reports  from  Grand  Rapids? 
you  consider  the  example  of  Grand  Rapids  typical?     How? 

Ivy  is  it  easy  to  gauge  the  effects  of  prohibition  there?  Due 
to  the  character  of  the  population?  Industries?  Size? 
References: 

These  studies  are  based  on  articles  by  Bruno  Lasker  and  Winthrop 
D.  Lane  in  this  issue  of  the  Survey. 


PROFIT  BY 
NEW  YORK'S  EXPERIENCE 

"THERE  are  in  New  York  City  2,000  charitable  and 
*  public  welfare  agencies  which  are  working  for  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions.  These  institutions 
spend  approximately  $50,000,000  per  year.  If  you  wish 
to  be  kept  informed -of  their  activities,  you  should  sub- 
scribe for 

letter  ®tm?0 

"A  Little  Paper  with  a  Big   Purpose" 

IN  New  York  City  there  are  being  developed  the  latest 
ideas  in  social  work — especially  ir  the  Americaniza- 
tion, child  welfare  and  public  health  agencies,  settlements 
and  hospitals.  In25?ttPr  SttttPByou  will  undoubt- 
edly find  many  suggestions  which  will  prove  useful  to 
you  in  the  administration  of  the  social  agency  in  which 
you  are  particularly  interested.  The  subscription  price 
is  only  $2.00.    Ten  issues  per  year. 


BETTER  TIMES,  INC., 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  Setter  ©intra  for  one  year.     I  enclose  12.00 
in  payment. 


Name    

Address 


THE  FACTS  AS  TO  PROSPERITY 

{Continued  from  page  236) 

In  Grand  Rapids  the  unskilled  worker  may  readily  find  one  of 
many  places  in  our  furniture  factories.  When  he  is  accepted  in  a 
factory,  even  as  an  unskilled  man,  his  position  is  permanent,  and  his 
employment  is  continuous.  (In  no  industry  are  workers  more  con- 
tinuously employed  than  in  the  furniture  business;  there  are  no  sea- 
sons.) The  man  has  substantial  foundation  in  his  employment 
upon  which  to  build  his  life,  if  he  can  make  his  budget  conform 
to  the  wage.  Fortunately,  this  wage  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
a  living  wage.  He  may  marry;  he  may  have  children;  he  may 
purchase  himself  a  home,  through  our  home  building  institutions — 
with  absolute  confidence  that  his  employment  will  not  fail  him, 
which  is  an  exceptional  situation  for  a  man  without  a  trade. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  nature  of  our  product  requires  that  our 
factories  be  light,  clean,  dry  and,  so  far  as  possible,  dustless.  There 
is  no  cleaner  or  finer  material  to  work  with  than  freshly  machined 
cabinet  woods,  and  with  his  days  spent  in  work  of  this  kind,  a  man 
who  is  in  any  way  responsive  is  attuned  to  cleanliness,  order  and 
comfort.  It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  expect  to  be 
not  less  comfortable  in  his  home  than  at  his  work,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  opportunity  for  unskilled  men  in  our  city  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  so  large  a  percentage  of  homes  owned,  and 
why  our  factory  workers'  homes  are  of  the  high  standard  that  they 
are. 

We  met  a  number  of  factory  workers  who,  while  taking  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  actual  scale  of  wages  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  living,  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Campau  in  his  description  of 
general  working  and  living  conditions  as  compared  with  those 
in  other  centers,  and  who  admitted  that  the  chance  of  promotion 
outweighed  somewhat  the  lower  wage  standard. 

To  summarize,  we  found  that,  while  the  earnings  of  a  low- 
paid  belt  do  not  permit  what  now  constitutes  a  Michigan  or  an 
American  minimum  of  living,  real  as  well  as  money  wages 
in  Grand  Rapids  have  substantially  increased  in  the  last  few 
years;  that  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  there  was  no  unemploy- 
ment; that  employment  generally  was  more  regular  and  stable 
than  elsewhere  or  at  other  times;  that  the  number  of  industrial 
workers  has  increased  but  without  materially  adding  to  the 
shiftless  element  in  the  population;  that  women  of  a  high  type  of 
efficiency  have  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  working  force; 
that  the  average  unskilled  worker  has  a  fair  chance  of  promotion 
— in  short,  that  the  city  was  relatively  prosperous.  B.  L. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


HGHsefurnishing 


I 


(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,   EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45lh  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
t  Engrossing  Ink 
9  jf  Taurine  Mucilage 
/Photo  Mounter  Paste 
J  Drawing  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  end  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesi.cs 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sivesand  adopt  the  lliggins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  H1GG1NS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Sireet  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 


Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  llx8y2 


40c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 

Simple,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.  Holds  sheets  firmly.  Permits  of  instant 
insertion    or    removal.  Opens  and   doses   easily 

CUSHMAN  &  DENiSON  MFG.  CO. 

243  n««t   23d    Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sta.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Burveys,  as 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Red 
Cross. 
RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
Dumber,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


LECTURES 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WANTED:  A  stenographer  and  type- 
writer in  a  lawyer's  office.  Interest  in 
work  for  Negro  education  and  the  Society 
•f  Friends  would  be  an  advantage.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  20  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side:  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 

WANTED  :  Trained  nurse — in  an  indus- 
trial city  for  general  district  work.  Salary 
$125.00  per  month  to  start,  excellent  chance 
for  advancement  and  research  work.  State 
age  and  experience  in  first  letter.  3692 
Survey. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  Col- 
lege man  under  thirty-five  trained  in 
biology,  psychology  and  sociology.  Proved 
executive  ability  essential.  Salary  $4,000. 
Give  full  particulars  as  to  training  and 
experience.  Enclose  photograph  which 
will  be  returned.    3695  Survey. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  with  boys.  Experienced 
teacher  both  in  grade  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Has  had  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences.   3645  Survey. 

MAN  and  wife,  forty,  no  children;  five 
years'  executive  experience  in  delinquent 
koys'  work;  previous  to  that  in  hotel  man- 
agement. Now  engaged  in  South,  but 
would  go  anywhere.  Prefer  boys'  work. 
Edw.  W.  Brown,  Box  102,  Pierce,  Florida. 

HAVE  spent  sixteen  years  in  Boys' 
Work.  What  Boys'  Home  needs  a  super- 
intendent, assistant,  manual  training  teacher 
or  supervisor?     3676  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  with  experience  in 
Charity  Organization  Society,  available  for 
position  November  15th.    3693  Survey. 

MARRIED  COLLEGE  graduate,  age  35, 
experience  as  Chief  Probation  Officer,  also 
as  executive  secretary  of  large  Child  Car- 
ing Organization,  including  institutions,  de- 
sires position.     3694  Survey. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Immigration    Litbbatubb   sent   on   request   by 
the    National    Liberal    Immigration    League. 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 
Cbidit    Unions.      Free    on    request    to    Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park   Square,  Boston. 
Child  Wblfabb  Handbook.     Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teacbers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses    and    social    workers,    illustrates    all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional   Child    Welfare    Association,    Inc.,    70 
Fifth   Ave.,   New   York.     36   pages  9x12,   60 
cents,  postpaid. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

JBtttrr  lEimts  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  In  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year — $2.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Booiol  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  In  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bvt  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105    East   22d    Street,    New    York. 


U  F  QF  A  R  CH  •  We  "sis*  ln  preparing  ape- 
i\Li>j£inI\vri  •  ciai  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Bxpert,  scholarly  aervlce.  Authors 
RlllUCB    Bcriac,    500    Fifth    Arenue,    Mew    Tork. 


i  ' 

BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 

BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


HOME  KINDERGARTENING 


HOME  KINDERGARTENING,  chil- 
dren 3  to  7  years.  Occasional  or  daily 
instruction  at  child's  home.  Love  for  the 
child,  basis  of  work  H.  A.  Taber,  201 
West  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Domestic  Science 

HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Oooaing,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc  For  teacher*, 
social  workers.  Institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PBOFKS8ION  OF  HOMB-MAKINQ." 
sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:    Five-Cent   Heals,    10c;    Food   Value*. 

10c;  Free-Hand  Oooklng,  10c 
AM. SCHOOL  OP  HOME  ECONOMICS, 519  W.  69th  Si.,  Caiat. 


THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; an  annual;  paper  cover  75  cents, 
board  cover  $1.26  postpaid;  a  permanent 
record  of  current  events,  an  encyclopedia 
of  523  pages  of  historical  and  sociological 
facts  relating  to  the  Negrro.  Genera]  and 
special  bibliographies;  full  index.  Ad- 
dress the  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  COM- 
PANY,  Tuskegee   Institute.  Alabama. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy  ;  dollar  a  year.     New  Orleans,  La. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL   USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


A 

case     discussion     course     in 
social   psychiatry    under   the 
direction     of     Dr.     Bernard 
Glueck  will  open  on  Novem- 
ber fifteenth. 

This  course  will  enable  students 
(with    at    least    one    year's    ex- 
perience)   to   meet   two    hours    a 
week     to     discuss     the     behavior 
problems  of  social  case  work. 

Monday  afternoons  from  four  to 
six,  November  fifteenth  to  March 
seventh.    The  fee  is  fifteen  dollars. 

■ 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work   ' 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 

\7 

Two  Sections 


Section  I 


S  OTJTEtf 


NOVEMBER  13,  1920 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       .... 

The  Federated  Press — A  League  of  Nations  for  Health — The  Whip- 
ping-Post— A  City  Learning  to  Play — Unemployment — Mr.  Almy's 
Resignation — A  Stride  Forward — Armistice  Day. 

The  Republican  Victory         .        .       .  W.  L.  C. 

Hoover  and  the  Children       .       Bertha  Taylor  Voorhorst 
Mexico  after  Ten  Years  of  Revolution     .    J.  B.  Gwin 
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CHILD  WELFARE 

Boston's  Child  Court  System     .    .    .    . 
A  Look  Ahead — Juvenile  Courts  Abroad. 

INDUSTRY 

Workers'  Education  in  Britain     . " 
Cost  of  Living. 


Elizabeth  P.  Durham 


Arthur  Gleason 


SCHOOL  and  COMMUNITY 

Educational  Reconstruction  in  Europe — The  Program  of  New  Germany— 
The  New  School  in  Europe— The  Moral  Education  Congress — In  Czecho- 
slovakia . 
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BOOKS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


CONFERENCES 


SECTION  II 

Annual  Statement  by  the  Editor 


$5.00  a  Year 
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Rag.  Trade  Mark 


Sweaters,  Scarfs 

and  Hats 
of  Camel's  Hair 

IIGHT  as  a  thistle,  cozily  warm,  softly  brown  as 
-^  frost-tinged  oak  leaves,  Camel's  Hair  becomes  a 
part  of  autumn  itself — most  essential  to  the  correct 
fall  wardrobe. 

Sweater  Sets 

The  woman  who  desires  a  truly  effective  sports  costume 
will  be  delighted  with  the  new  Camel's  Hair  Sweater 
Sets,  including  Sweater,  Scarf  and  Hat;  the  one  empha- 
sizing the  smartness  of  the  other.  As  a  suggestion,  a 
most  acceptable  gift. 

In  Wool,  Silk,  or  Camel's  Hair  the  Scarf  may  be  selected 
to  harmonize  or  to  flaunt  a  vivid  color  note  against  a 
dark  costume. 

Sport    Hats 

Out-of-door  smartness  characterizes  these  new  Hats. 
For  wear  with  Sweaters  of  Wool  and  street  costumes, 
there  are  a  number  of  models  —  all  exclusive  with 
McCutcheon's. 

Orders  by  Correspondence 
given  our  special  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


The    Case    for    Capitalism.      By    Hartley 

Withers.     E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.     255    pp. 

Price,  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
Wartime  Control  of  Distribution  of  Foods. 

By   Albert    N.    Merritt.      The    Macmillan 

Company.      237    pp.      Illustrated.      Price, 

$2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 
The  Founding  of  a  Nation.    By  Frank  M. 

Gregg.     George   H.   Doran   Co.     481    pp. 

Price,  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.50. 
The   United   States  in   Our  Own  Times: 

1865-1920.     By  Paul  L.  Haworth.     Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons,  563  pp.     Price,  $2.25;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.50. 
Cape  Currey.    By  Rene  Juta.     Henry  Holt 


and  Company.     239  pp.     Price,  $1.75;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 
True  Love.     By  Allan  Monkhouse.     Henry 

Holt  and  Company.    375  pp.    Price,  $1.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 
Political  Thought  in  England  from  Locke 

to  Bentham.    By  Harold  J.  Laski.    Henry 
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A  STRIDE  FORWARD 

WHAT  are  the  implications  of  social  work?  Is  there 
the  nucleus  of  an  organization  which  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  ideal  of  developing  professional  stand- 
ards? Can  social  workers  unite  upon  certain  fundamentals 
in  order  to  meet  the  challenging  tasks  ahead?  These  were 
some  of  the  pertinent  questions  raised  at  a  meeting  of  some 
200  members  of  the  National  Social  Workers  Exchange  held 
in  New  York  last  Saturday.  The  meeting  seemed  to  demon- 
strate that  social  workers  are  ready  to  take  those  initial  steps 
which  will  help  them  meet  the  critical  temper  of  the  time. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  which  provides  for  a 
marked  expansion  in  the  work  of  the  exchange,  namely,  that 
it  shall  "serve  as  an  organization  whose  members  acting  to- 
gether shall  endeavor  through  investigation  and  conference 
to  develop  professional  standards  in  social  work;  to  encour- 
age adequate  preparation  and  professional  training;  to  re- 
cruit new  workers;  and  to  develop  a  better  adjustment  be- 
tween workers  and  positions  and  positions  in  social  work." 
Porter  R.  Lee,  director  of  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  representing  a  special  committee  drawn  from 
the  heard  of  directors,  the  membership,  and  other  interested 
groups,  presented  certain  essentials  for  a  program  which 
were  adopted.  This  program  included  a  placement  service 
predicated  much  upon  the  present  employment  work  of  the 
exchange;  the  recruiting  of  new  personnel,  especially  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country;  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  social  workers  to  study  the  problem  of  job 
analysis  and  to  recommend  as  soon  as  practicable  a  method 
for  the  exchange  to  carry  out  this  function. 

MR.  ALMY'S  RESIGNATION 

FREDERIC  ALMY,  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  Buffalo  since  1894,  has  resigned,  and 
his  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  the  trustees  of  the 
society.    Mr.  Almy's  action  is  due  to  his  feeling  that  it  is  time 
for  a  younger  man  to  succeed  him,  and  to  his  preference  for 


opportunities  in  social  work  making  less  insistent  demands  than 
those  of  an  active  executive  position.  Ke  leaves  the  Buffalo 
society  with  the  most  cordial  appreciation  by  the  trustees  for 
his  long  record  of  service.  Mr.  Almy  will  continue  until  his 
successor  is  appointed. 

Mr.  Almy  came  into  social  work  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
who  had  spent  several  years  in  the  practice  of  law.  A  native 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  he  moved  to  Buffalo  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  became 
interested  at  once  in  the  work  of  the  new  Charity  Organiza- 
tion society  in  that  city.  At  the  resignation  of  Nathaniel  S. 
Rosenau,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  to  become  the  head  of 
the  united  charities  of  New  York,  Mr.  Almy  became  secre- 
tary and  has  held  the  position  continuously  since.  The  Buf- 
falo society  was  the  first  Charity  Organization  Society  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it 
has  had  in  its  whole  history  only  two  full-time  secretaries.  In 
the  life  of  a  social  organization  extending  over  forty-three  years 
this  would  not  always  seem  an  enviable  record  of  service.  Few 
organizations,  however,  have  so  remarkable  a  record  to  their 
credit.  During  the  last  quarter  century  the  development  of 
social  ideals  and  the  promotion  of  the  social  welfare  in  Buffalo 
have  been  traceable  in  large  part  to  its  influence  under  Mr. 
Almy's  leadership.  His  interests  have  been  nation  wide.  He 
was  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
191 7,  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  and 
was  for  many  years  active  in  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  as  well  as  the  National  Municipal  League.  He 
will  continue  in  Buffalo  as  a  volunteer  worker,  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  writing  and  speaking. 

A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  FOR  HEALTH 

THE  first  international  conference  in  which  Germany 
has  shared  since  the  war  was  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Causes  of  Death  which  preceded  the 
International  Conference  on  Tuberculosis  recently  '  closed  in 
Paris.  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  of  New  York,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  attendance  as  a  delegate  at  both  conferences,  in 
an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  Survey,  recalled 
the  fact  that  neither  Germany  nor  England  took  part  in  the 
agreement  at  the  previous  international  conference  in  1 909. 
Forty-four  different  nations  shared  in  the  conference  which 
was  held  in  order  to  establish  comparability  in  the  reports 
of  deaths  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Death  statistics 
for  France  and  for  various  other  countries  in  the  past  have 
been  published  without  separation  according  to  sex  and  in  so 
small  a  number  of  age  groups  as  to  make  careful  study,  such 
as  is  common  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States, 
impossible  on  a  true  international  basis. 

The   most    important   improvement   in    the    agreement    among 
the  nations  [said  Dr.  Emerson]  was  the  decision  to  report  deaths 
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From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


VOTE  YES  ON  THE  TAX  RELIEF  MEASURES   AND  PREVENT  THIS 


How   the   cartoonist  in   the  recent   campaign  made   the   social 
appeal  to  the  voter 

by  sex  and  by  age  groups  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  use  international  data  for  the  analysis  and  planning 
of  public  health  programs  and  for  public  health  propaganda 
and  education. 

The  advances  in  medicine,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  disease  and  public  health  administration,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  have  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  classification  of 
causes  of  death.  This  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  syphilis 
and  to  the  communicable  diseases — meningitis,  polio-myelitis,  and 
lethargic  encephalitis,  all  diseases  which  have  been  intensively 
studied,  and  which  have  become  subjects  of  administrative  action 
in  a  way  never  before  thought  practicable. 

Important  support  for  the  more  constructive  suggestions  pre- 
sented at  this  conference  was  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding Scotland  and  Ireland,  through  the  official  registry  offices, 
from  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Chile,  Peru,  China,  and  Bulgaria, 
while  the  conservative  elements,  more  inclined  to  retain  the  pre- 
vious basis  of  international  statistics,  were  represented  by  France 
and  by  those  countries  dominated  by  the  Latin  influences. 

The  appeal  of  Leon  Bourgeois,  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  the  International  Conference 
on  Tuberculosis,  for  an  international  association  in  the  war- 
fare against  disease,  was  of  a  special  significance  to  Ameri- 
cans, Dr.  Emerson  said,  because  of  Bourgeois'  statement  that 
"  there  was  at  least  one  league  of  nations  which  Americans 
would  be  sure  to  join  immediately — a  league  of  nations  against 
disease." 

The  tendency  shown,  throughout  the  immediate  social  pro- 
grams of  the  various  countries  represented  was  for  expansion 
of  the  use  of  small  homes  and  visiting  nurse  supervision  for 
tuberculous  patients,  rather  than  the  development  of  large 
institutions  under  government  authority.  Sweden  made  the 
most  important  constructive  suggestions  along  this  line.  Cer- 
tain concessions  were  reported  from  Roumania,  by  which  men 
obligated  for  military  service,  and  found  to  be  tubercular, 
might  serve  under  supervision,  as  tuberculous  patients. 

This  meeting  reestablished  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  which  was  organized  and  in  operation  many 
years  before  the  war.     Sir  Robert  Phillips  of  Edinburgh  suc- 


ceeds M.  Bourgeois  as  presiding  officer.     The  newly  chosen 
vice-president  is  a  representative  from  Belgium.     The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  next  year  in  London;  in  1922,  in  Bel- 
gium; and  in  1923,  in  the  United  States. 

ARMISTICE  OR  PEACE 

THE  second  anniversary  of  the  armistice  is  being  cele- 
brated this  week  throughout  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  churches  have  planned  a  special  armistice  service 
for  the  coming  Sunday.  But  there  are  those  who  ask  whether 
a  two  years'  continuation  of  an  armistice  without  peace  is  a 
matter  for  rejoicing.  The  technical  prolongation  of  the  war 
with  Germany  quite  aside,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
an  interdenominational  organization  of  Christian  men  and 
women  working  for  international  peace,  makes  the  charge  that 
there  is  no  peace  internally  or  externally.  Nations  still  vie 
with  each  other  in  increasing  armaments.  New,  mysterious  j 
weapons  of  war  are  shown  nightly  on  movie  screens,  foreboding 
a  "  next  war  "  more  bloody  and  deadly  even  than  the  last. 
Commercial  rivalry  has  extended  from  the  navigable  waters  to 
the  navigable  air.  Animosity  against  individual  nations  or  of 
representatives  of  different  nationalities  in  America  again,  as 
in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  expresses  itself  noisily  in  press  and 
assembly.  Worse,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  group  antagonism 
within  the  American  body  politic.  The  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee this  week  is  discussing  how  to  meet  the  anti-Semitic  at- 
tacks of  a  wealthy  middle-western  manufacturer  and  a  general 
spread  of  anti-Jewish  sentiments  in  circles  that  have  hitherto 
been  free  from  them.  A  small  group  in  New  Jersey,  calling 
itself  the  National  Patriotic  Alliance,  publishes  a  newspaper, 
the  American  Citizen,  which  in  the  name  of  Americanism  at- 
tacks ^discriminatingly  everything  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Between  capital  and  labor  there  is  armistice 
but  not  peace.  None  of  the  great  outstanding  conflicts  in  this 
country  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  settled  permanently  on 
the  basis  of  principles  recognized  as  just  by  both  sides.  In  the 
face  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
asks  that  the  Armistice  Day  celebration  be  dedicated  "  to  the 
unfinished  work  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  end  war  " — 
first,  by  insisting  that  the  United  States  lead  to  disarmament; 
second,  by  reaffirming  our  belief  in  the  "  power  of  redemptive 
love  and  of  reliance  upon  spiritual  forces  "  to  end  racial  and 
group  conflict  at  home  as  well  as  among  the  nations. 

THE  WHIPPING-POST 

The  whipping-post  as  a  crime  deterrent  is  praised  and  de- 
rogated by  residents  of  Delaware,  the  only  state  in  the  Union 
which  has  retained  it.  According  to  the  Detroit  News  whose 
special  correspondent  has  made  some  gauge  of  public  sentiment 
in  Delaware  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  means  of  punishment, 
two  former  attorney-generals,  now  law  partners,  represent  the 
poles  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  Andrew  C.  Gray  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  whipping-post  is  Delaware's  greatest  institu- 
tion, and  that  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  absence  of  a  crime 
wave  in  Delaware  at  the  present  time.  H.  H.  Ward,  says  the 
correspondent,  calls  it  a  relic  of  barbarism,  says  it  bestializes 
the  man  whipped  and  debauches  the  community  which  tolerates 
the  whipping,  and  states  that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  acts  as  a 
crime  deterrent. 

A  more  considered  statement,  comments  the  News,  is  that  of 
the  present  attorney -general,  David  J.  Reinhardt,  who  says 
that  the  whipping-post  should  be  abolished,  that  the  more  in- 
telligent and  humane  persons  of  his  state  agree  with  him,  al- 
though he  thinks  the  people  as  a  whole  feel  safer  with  it  pre- 
served. If  it  is  kept,  Mr.  Reinhardt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
public  should  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  flogged, 
since  it  casts  obloquy  on  him  and  his  family  for  the  rest  of  his 
life ;  on  the  other  hand  widest  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  men  are  being  whipped. 

"  I  am  not  blind,"  Mr.  Reinhardt  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Delaware  whip- 
ping-post may  possibly  keep  outside  crooks  from  invading  the 
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state,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  brutalizing  effect  of  such  a  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  as  public  flogging,  on  the  public  that 
tolerates  such  a  thing,  more  than  counterbalances  anything 
that  is  gained  by  maintaining  the  whipping-post." 

It  is  interesting  that  such  an  anachronism  should  exist  in  the 
same  state  with  Warden  Plummer's  experiment  in  the  trust 
system  of  discipline  in  the  Wilmington  prison,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  same  paper. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

MEASURED  by  the  standards  sanctioned  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  held  at  Washington  a  year 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  backward  countries.  Peculiarities 
of  her  industrial  development  and  of  her  political  history  have 
prevented  the  United  States  from  keeping  pace  in  this  field 
with  other  progressive  peoples.  American  failure  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  social  regulation  of  employment  is  furthermore  not 
an  evil  which  can  be  squarely  placed  at  the  door  of  any  single 
group  or  class.  Certainly  unions  and  employers  have  been 
equally  reluctant  to  support,  where  they  have  not  actually  op- 
posed, the  upbuilding  of  modern  employment  and  social  insur- 
ance systems.  The  result  is  that,  as  John  B.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  points 
out  in  a  statement  to  the  press  this  week,  the  United  States  is 
in  the  midst  of  another  season  of  unemployment,  without  hav- 
ing mastered  and  applied  the  lessons  of  preceding  times  of 
distress. 

Six  years  ago  we  had  months  of  industrial  depression  [says 
Mr.  Andrews].  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  were  without 
jobs.  Municipal  lodging  houses  overflowed  ino  city  morgues, 
where  footsore  and  discouraged  men  on  bitter  winter  nights  slept 
in  rows  on  the  floor.  We  even  had  nightly  raids  on  the  churches 
by  men  who  admitted  they  came  to  sleep  in  the  pews.  We  had 
bread  lines.  Committees  were  organized,  conferences  were  held, 
and  many  fine  dinners  were  enjoyed  where  the  unemployed  were 
discussed.  Mobs  marched  upon  city  halls,  and  investigators  gath- 
ered statistics.  Meanwhile,  desperate  housewives  overturned 
push-carts  upon  the  public  streets,  while  rude  workmen  accus- 
tomed to  meat  were  gently  advised  to  eat  fish. 

In  the  course  of  months  industrial  conditions  improved.  And 
with  the  passing  of  that  crisis  public  interest  in  unemployment 
likewise  passed  away.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  this  problem 
in  America  that  public  attention  can  be  directed  to  it  only  in  time 
of  crises,  when  energies  must  be  concentrated  chiefly  upon  tem- 
porary charity  relief.  Out  of  the  conferences  of  six  years  ago 
did  come  a  practical  program  for  the  permanent  relief  and 
prevention  of  unemployment,  including  a  nation-wide  public 
employment  service,  systematic  distribution  of  public  work, 
regularization  of  industry  and  unemployment  insurance.  But 
scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  its  adoption  in  the 
United   States. 

The  British  unemployment  insurance  act,  effective  today, 
marks,  in  Mr.  Andrews'  opinion,  the  most  significant  advance 
of  a  decade  in  this  legislation.  It  expands  the  original  unem- 
ployment insurance  law  of  191 1  so  as  to  provide  increased  ben- 
efits to  unemployed  workers,  shortens  the  waiting  period  before 
out-of-work  payments  begin,  and  extends  the  scope  so  as  to 
cover  an  additional  eight  million  workers — making  a  total  of 
twelve  million  workers  insured  against  unemployment — a  quar- 
ter of  the  whole  population.  The  United  States  is,  Mr.  An- 
drews points  out,  wholly  without  this  protection. 

Canada,  he  says,  like  England  and  other  industrial  nations, 
has  now  established  a  national  system  of  employment  bureaus, 
the  machinery  of  labor  distribution  that  is  a  prime  essential  of 
an  effective  program.  Yet,  in  the  United  States,  the  beginnings 
of  a  federal-state  employment  service,  developed  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  war,  has  been  scrapped  by  Congress.  Forces  must 
be  marshalled  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  adequate,  perma- 
nent system  at  the  December  session. 

Hitherto,  at  any  rate,  business  depressions  have  come  in 
cycles.  A  year  ago  the  nation  was  concerned  about  greater 
production.  Just  now  consumers  are  withholding  consump- 
tion. Until  demand  increases  many  will  inevitably  be  out  of 
work.    The  best  employment  service  in  the  world  cannot  create 
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ANOTHER    LETTER   FROM    JUSTICE 
BRANDEIS 

Washington,  Nov.  7,  1920. 
To  the  Editors: 

The  Survey — and  specifically  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr. 
Lasker — are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  admirable  pro- 
hibition number  [November  6].  The  presentation  of 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  is  comprehensive,  interesting 
and  effective.  It  is  discriminating  and  eminently  fair 
in  the  handling  of  material.  Mr.  Lane  was  wise, 
among  other  things,  in  his  clear  exposure  of  the  private 
still — as  was  Mr.  Lasker  in  his  statement,  in  A  Look 
Ahead,  of  existing  defects. 

Grand  Rapids  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wise  selec- 
tion as  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  I  was  particularly 
glad  to  find  the  phrase  which  you  used  referring  to  it: 
"  Nor  is  a  typical  American  city  .undistinguished  by 
characteristics  peculiarly  its  own."  The  great  Amer- 
ica for  which  we  long  is  unattainable  unless  that  indi- 
viduality of  communities  becomes  far  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  becomes  a  common  American  phenomenon. 
For  a  century  our  growth  has  come  through  national 
expansion  and  the  increase  of  the  functions  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  growth  of  the  future — at  least 
of  the  immediate  future — must  be  in  quality  and  spir- 
itual value.  And  that  can  come  only  through  the  con- 
centrated, intensified  striving  of  smaller  groups.  The 
field  for  special  effort  should  now  be  the  state,  the  city, 
the  village — and  each  should  be  led  to  seek  to  excel  in 
something  peculiar  to  it.  If  ideals  are  developed  locally 
the  national  ones  will  come  pretty  near  taking  care 
of  themselves.  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 


jobs.     Consequently  unemployment  insurance  must  be  a  first 
charge  on  society.     In  this  country  we  have  not  a  beginning. 

A  CITY  LEARNING  TO  PLAY 

CLEVELAND  is  learning  to  play.  Lessons  began  along 
with  the  school  year  and  will  continue  for  ten  years  —  the 
length  of  the  course.  Rowland  Haynes,  former  recreation 
director  for  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  has  outlined 
this  ten-year  program  of  recreation,  basing  his  plans  on  the 
results  of  the  recreational  survey  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Mr.  Haynes  was  consulting  direc- 
tor for  the  survey,  which  was  made  by  Allen  T.  Burns.  This 
ten-year  play  program  will  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Cleve- 
land Recreation  Council,  which  has  4,000  members.  Prac- 
tically every  organization  in  the  city — labor  unions,  social 
settlements,  men's  and  women's  clubs,  churches,  lodges, 
schools,  business  and  commercial  concerns — has  appointed 
from  three  to  nine  representatives,  in  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate membership  of  the  organization,  to  sit  on  this  council. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Hippodrome,  at  noon,  so 
that  with  recreational  experts  as  speakers,  and  with  community 
singing,  the  council  meetings  may  themselves  be  recreation. 
The  idea  is  to  get  Cleveland  together  recreationally  right  at 
committee  meetings  and  let  problems  be  threshed  out  and  dis- 
cussed. H.  N.  Boynton,  of  the  Neala  Park  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association,  is  chairman  of  the  council. 

This  Recreation  Council  will  cooperate  with  existing  wel- 
fare organizations  in  Cleveland.  It  will  serve  really  as  a 
clearing  house  in  bringing  all  existing  agencies  in  Cleveland 
together  to  achieve  a  maximum  of  efficiency.  The  executive 
committee  of  nine  members  will  serve  as  the  link  between  the 
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Darling  in  the  Dea  Moines  Register 


HOOTCH     MON  ! 

rHE  Scotch,  for  whom  o  favorite  whiskey  is  named,  are  the 
first  Britishers  to  try  prohibition.  The  wets  claim  to  have 
won  in  the  voting  in  Scotland  last  week  because  only  a  few  small 
districts  went  dry,  but  the  prohibitionists  make  the  counter  claim 
that  on  the  very  first  vote  some  dry  territory  was  set  up.  Ameri- 
can experience  has  been  that  local  option  areas  tend  to  spread. 
State  prohibition  has  often  started  with  a  few  dry  towns. 

council  and  the  recreation  director.    The  program,  according 
to  Mr.   Haynes,  has  at  present  six  planks: 

To  gel  all  recreation  for  children  in  Cleveland  under  the 
Board  of  Education  and  so  have  an  "  adequate  recreation  system 
for   children    under   school    age"; 

To  take  all  children's  recreation  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Park  Department  of  the  city  which  is  swamped  with  work, 
so  that  the  department  can  emphasize  recreation  for  grown-ups; 

To  cooperate  with  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  in  providing 
the  right  sort  of  recreation  in  the  parks;  to  cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  front  for  industrial  recreation  by  emulat- 
ing Chicago's  example  in  preserving  the  beaches,  fishing,  boating 
and  water  sports; 

To  promote  industrial  morale  by  encouraging  the  proper  use 
of  spare  time  for  industrial  workers; 

To  gradually  turn  private  agencies  into  certain  specialized 
fields  for  recreation  where  equipment  and  trained  workers  make 
them  best  fitted  to  serve; 

To  develop  a  complete  scheme  of  training  for  recreation  work. 

An  immediate  program  is  being  put  into  effect,  based  on 
these  planks.  The  program  for  children's  recreation  alone,  so 
far  as  public  agencies  are  concerned,  calls  for  ten  year-round 
playgrounds,  in  addition  to  the  present  summer  playgrounds; 
for  twelve  additional  leaders  to  visit  neighborhoods  once  a 
week  and  use  vacant  lots  and  safe  streets;  for  at  least  provi- 
sion of  janitor  service,  heat '  and  light,  in  six  other  centers, 
where  the  leadership  expenses  can  be  met  by  local  cooperative 
or  philanthropic  agencies;  for  four  partially  subsidized  demon- 
stration community  centers  to  show  what  a  fully  equipped  and 
widely  used  center  can  produce;  for  eight  organizers,  two  for 
each  of  the  four  demonstration  centers,  to  help  organize  simi- 
lar activities  on  an  entirely  self-supporting  basis  in  different 
neighborhoods  not  covered    by    these    demonstration    centers. 


This  program  is  now  in  operation  and  similar  programs  are 
being  planned  for  each  phase  of  recreation.  Some  of  them 
are  being  promoted  now.  Cleveland,  ten  years  from  now,  will 
know  how  to  play  and  in  the  meantime  will  have  had  a  good 
time  learning  how. 

THE  FEDERATED  PRESS 

THE  deportation  of  E.  J.  Costello,  managing  editor 
of  the  Federated  Press,  from  England,  on  October 
23,  so  aroused  public  interest  that  a  "  free  press  " 
meeting  of  protest  was  held  at  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  on  November  8.  The  Federated  Press  [see  the 
Survey  for  October  23]  is  a  news  organization  of  106 
labor  and  Socialist  papers  in  the  United  States,  with  numer- 
ous affiliations  in  Europe.  Its  estimated  readers  are  said  to* 
total  1,200,000.  Mr.  Costello,  the  executive  of  the  news  asso- 
ciation, was  formerly  news  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  and 
prior  to  that  for  almost  seven  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Associated  Press.  He  went  to  Europe  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Federated  Press,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
from  Copenhagen  he  was  served  with  a  deportation  warrant. 
Mr.  Costello  says: 

I  went  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  making  a  contract  with  the 
Rosta  agency  of  Moscow  for  the  sale  of  American  news — not 
for  the  buying  of  Russian  news.  My  departure  from  this  coun- 
try was  hurried  because  of  the  report  that  the  Associated  Press 
was  sending  one  of  its  executives  to  Europe  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment. When  I  finally  arrived  in  Christiania,  I  found  that  the 
United  Press  had  appeared  on  the  scene  and  negotiated  a  con- 
tract three  days  before  I  landed.  I  had  already  been  in  Eng- 
land and  in  communication  with  the  editors  of  the  labor  press 
and  with  Krassin,  the  Soviet  representative  at  London.  When  I 
found  that  Litvinoff  at  Christiania  had  already  given  the  Rosta 
agency  contract  to  the  United  Press  I  made  plans  for  returning 
home.  At  Copenhagen  on  September  23  I  bought  a  ticket  for" 
a  boat  leaving  Liverpool  on  October  23.  Imagine  my  surprise, 
then,  to  be  served  with  a  warrant  three  days  before  my  sched- 
uled departure.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  any  offense  or  cause. 
Sir  Basil  Thompson,  chief  of  Scotland  Yard,  refused  any  ex- 
planation, and  the  American  Embassy  at  London  professed  its 
inability  to  obtain  information.  I  am  making  a  report  of  the 
episode    to    the    secretary    of    state. 

Two  of  the  Washington  correspondents  of  the  Federated 
Press  had  on  September  29  a  difference  with  Secretary  Colby 
at  Washington.  One  of  the  correspondents,  Paul  Hanna, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Frederick  A.  Emery,  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
Department,  protesting  against  the  rules  governing  the  depart- 
ment interviews.  Mr.  Hanna  wrote,  he  stated,  at  the  instance 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  for  which  he  was  preparing  an 
article,  and  not  for  the  Federated  Press.  However  that  may 
be,  both  Hanna  and  Lawrence  Todd  were,  as  representatives  of 
the  Federated  Press,  excluded  from  the  so-called  confidential 
press  interviews  given  in  the  State  Department.  The  matter 
assumed  importance  because  of  the  new  interest  which  labor 
papers  are  taking — in  common  with  others — in  international 
relations.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Secretary  Colby  denied  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  the  State  Department  hap- 
pening and  the  subsequent  deportation  of  Mr.  Costello  from 
England. 

MANNERS  MAKE  THE  MAN 

HOUSING  reform  in  the  Far  East  necessitates  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  daily  habits  of  the  people. 
This  was  aptly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Shiro  Tashiro,  of 
Japan,  in  a  lecture  recently  given  in  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Tashiro 
said:  "To  understand  the  differences  in  the  construction  of 
the  houses  you  must  know  the  habits  of  the  people.  We  do 
many  things  in  Japan  just  the  opposite  way  you  do  in  this 
country.  When  you  go  to  bed,  you  turn  the  light  off;  while 
we  may  undress  in  the  dark,  we  usually  light  the  lamp  on 
going  to  bed.  When  you  enter  the  house  you  take  off  your 
hat ;  in  Japan  we  take  off  our  shoes.  I  understand  that  you 
often  lose  your  umbrella  in  this  country,  but  our  trouble  is 
losing  our  shoes." 
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The  Republican  Victory 

A  NUMBER  of  issues  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
future  of  American  society  must  be  decided  Within  the 
coming  months  and  years  by  the  new  administration 
but  upon  few  of  them  did  the  voters  consciously  pass 
at  last  week's  election.  President-elect  Harding  will  go  into 
office  with  the  opportunity  of  as  free  a  hand  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son had  in  1913,  for  the  Republican  majorities  are  as  smother- 
ing as  were  the  Democratic  majorities  eight  years  ago.  The  in- 
dustrial problem  with  all  its  associated  questions,  the  standard 
of  living,  employment,  the  right  to  strike,  the  relation  of  the 
government  to  trade  unions  and  to  employers,  are  at  stake. 
The  extent  to  which  government  shall  participate  in  basic  in- 
dustries, in  coal  mining,  for  example,  in  the  railroads,  are 
undetermined  questions  on  which  imperious  events  may  pos- 
sibly demand  quick  decision.  The  matters  of  establishing 
health  and  education  departments  at  Washington  are  pend- 
ing. Other  questions  such  as  the  relation  of  the  government 
to  great  public  utilities  are  still  unsettled.  Women  voters 
and  farmers'  organizations  have  been  active  in  the  demand 
for  regulation  of  the  packing  industry.  Choice  between  con- 
flicting policies  of  taxation  to  pay  the  war  debts  must  be 
made.  A  wide  range  of  other  domestic  and  of  international 
problems  must  be  handled. 

President-elect  Harding  has,  however,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  expressed  himself  on  a  number  of  pending  issues. 
At  Marion,  on  Labor  Day,  he  pronounced  himself  in  favor 
of  "  volitional  arbitration  "  in  labor  disputes  and  also  in 
favor  of  trade  unionism  and  collective  bargaining.  On  Octo- 
ber 1  he  came  out  in  favor  of  a  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  which  might  be  assembled  all  the  social  welfare  agen- 
cies of  the  government  [see  the  Survey  for  October  23]. 
At  the  same  time  he  said  he  favored  the  eight-hour  day  for 
women,  the  living  wage,  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  that  he  desired  to  see  the  government 
take  the  lead  in  proposing  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  of  the  national  health.  Senator  Harding  also 
stated  his  desire  to  see  lynching  stamped  out  by  federal  ac- 
tion. He  has  stood  for  an  executive  budget  in  the  federal 
government.  He  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  at  least  in 
their  present  form.  To  the  farmers  he  promised  larger  rep- 
resentation in  governmental  affairs,  advocacy  of  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  associations,  curtailment  of  tenancy  by  lib- 
eral development  of  farm  loans,  a  tariff  against  outside  com- 
petition and  the  elimination  of  governmental  price-fixing. 

More  significant,  however,  than  utterances  by  the  can- 
didate himself  was  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  took  a 
leaf  out  of  the  campaign  procedure  of  the  Progressive  Party 
under  Roosevelt  and  instituted  a  bureau  under  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  which  made  serious  studies  of  the  issues 
in  advance  of  the  Chicago  convention  and  which,  during 
the  campaign,  collated  material  and  opinion  in  an  effort  to 
lift  party  discussion  to  a  new  and  competently  informed 
stage.  Dr.  Lindsay  is  secretary  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  and  professor  of  social  legislation 
at  Columbia.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  scien- 
ific  methods  will  be  adopted  by  the  Republican  administration 
ind  the   Republican  majority  in  Congress. 

In  minor  ways  the  election  itself  was  a  mark  of  progress. 
Many  American  cities  conducted  the  balloting  in  school 
louses.  A  considerable  number  of  the  New  York  polling 
>laces  were  so  located.  That  fact  itself  is  a  gain  from  the 
•Id  days  of  saloon  voting. 

The  part  that  women  played  in  the  election  is  fairly  ob- 
cure.  The  impression  is  general  that  women  and  men 
oted  together.  Where  the  ballots  are  not  segregated  no 
of  proving  or  of  disproving  this  impression  exists.  In 
York,  it  is  plain  that  women  did  not  vote  en  masse 
gainst  Senator  Wadsworth  who  scorned  to  conceal  his  op- 
osition  to  their  voting  at  all  when  it  was  still  an  issue.     By 


one  of  those  wry  twists  of  fortune,  the  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Congress  is  Alice  Robertson  of  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Robertson  was  a  postmistress  under  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. She  has  been  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Anti- 
Suffrage  Association.  She  is  the  owner  of  a  cafeteria  at 
which,  during  the  war,  men  in  uniform  were  not  allowed 
to  pay  for  their  meals.  More  than  a  dozen  other  women 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  for  the  House  were  defeated. 
The  real  significance  of  the  woman  vote  in  this  election  will 
undoubtedly  be  seen  in  state  and  municipal  contests  such  as 
in  Baltimore  where  because  of  woman's  participation  greater 
favor  was  shown  proposals  for  more  generous  educational 
appropriations. 

The  votes  cast  for  the  Socialists  and  for  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  were  less  impressive  than  was  expected.  Vic- 
tor Berger  was  defeated  in  Wisconsin  while  Meyer  London 
won  in  New  York,  thereby  attaining  the  lonely  eminence  of 
being  the  sole  representative  of  his  party  in  Congress.  One 
Independent-Prohibitionist  and  two  Independents  also  were 
setn  to  Congress.  W.  L.  C. 

Hoover  and  the  Children 

HERBERT  HOOVER,  speaking  before  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Hygiene  Association  in  St.  Louis,  October 
11,  advocated  a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
permit  the  government,  to  take  direct  action  to  deal 
with  the  lack  of  adequate  legislation  against  the  employment  of 
children  in  industry,  in  street  trades,  and  various  blind  alley 
occupations.  "  So  long  as  certain  states  are  so  backward  in 
their  social  development  that  they  will  sacrifice  their  children 
to  industrial  advantage,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  only  unfair  to 
the  other  states  but  it  is  poisoning  the  springs  of  the  nation 
at  their  source." 

Mr.  Hoover  outlined  "  a  program  for  American  children." 
Every  state,  he  said,  no  matter  how  highly  developed  its  social 
organization  is,  must  bear  the  burden  of  shiftless  poverty  and 
criminality  that  spreads  from  infected  areas.  As  a  means  of 
combating  this  inimical  situation  he  reasoned  that  the  nation 
has  the  obligation  of  taking  such  measures  toward  its  chil- 
dren as  will  yield  to  them  an  equal  opportunity  at  their  start 
in  life.  This  responsibility  and  duty,  he  stated,  is  not  based 
alone  upon  human  aspirations,  but  it  is  also  based  on  the 
necessity  to  secure  physical,  mental  and  moral  health,  economic 
and  social  progress  by  the  nation.  "  Every  child  delinquent 
in  body,  education  or  character,  is  a  charge  upon  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  a  menace  to  the  community  itself.  The 
children  of  strong  physique,  of  sound  education  and  charac- 
ter, are  the  army  with  which  we  must  march  to  progress." 

If  a  broad  survey  of  the  children  of  the  nation  were  made, 
it  would  show  that  60  per  cent  of  them  were  from  the  homes 
of  high  intelligence  and  education,  Mr.  Hoover  predicts.  "  It 
is  upon  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent,"  he  stated, 
"  that  our  solicitude  must  concentrate  itself." 

Other  features  of  his  proposed  "  program  for  American 
children  ",  mapped  out  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  vitally  important  to 
future  national  virility,  emphasize  problems  of  birth,  health, 
housing,  food  supply,  education,  labor  and  legislation.  Mr. 
Hoover  dwelt  at  length  upon  provision  and  protection  of  milk 
supplies  for  children.  "  The  white  race  cannot  survive,"  he 
said,  "  without  its  dairy  products  and  no  child  can  be  de- 
veloped on  short  or  bad  milk  supplies.  .  .  .  The  inves- 
tigations of  the  Food  Administration  during  the  war  showed  a 
woeful  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  of  milk  for  children, 
generally  in  the  poorer  section  of  the  larger  cities.  Any  study 
of  the  nutritional  problem  for  children  in  the  city  quickly 
divides  itself  into  malnutrition  due  to  poverty,  and  that  due 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents." 

The  subject  of  education  was  treated  only  in  relation  to 
health,  housing  and  nutrition  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  entrance  of  young  children  into  industries. 

Bertha  Taylor  Voorhorst. 


I  f    I 


Mexico  After  Ten  Years  of  Revolution 

By  J.  B.   Gwin 

7%  "Y  EW  administrations  will  soon  be  taking  over  the  relationship  between  the  neighboring  United 
/  \/  States  "of  America"  and  "of  Mexico."  A  group  of  one  hundred  Texas  business  men  has  just 
■A.  V  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  principal  centers  of  Mexico.  Through  the  gift  of  S.  S.  Fels  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Survey  was  enabled  to  commission  J.  B.  Gwin,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  El  Paso,  as  our  representative  on  this  trip.  Whenever  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  Mexican  refu- 
gees boiled  across  our  border,  the  Red  Cross  was  there  to  look  after  them,  with  Mr.  Gwin  at  the  head  of  the 
work.  He  is  equipped  as  few  observers  to  gage  social  conditions  as  they  are  today  in  Mexico  and  espe- 
cially to  assess  the  effects  on  the  life  and  outlook  at  home  of  their  migration  northward  as  refugees  or  workmen. 
The  party  left  El  Paso  on  October  10,  and  entered  Juarez  on  the  first  train  since  the  revolution  began 
in  igio.  They  visited  Chihuahua,  Sta.  Rosalia,  Parral,  Torreon,  Zacatecas,  Aguas  Calientes,  Leon, 
Guadalajara,  Mexico  City,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Saltillo  and  Monterey,  entertained  everywhere  by  governors, 
presidents  and  leading  citizens  and,  in  Mexico  City,  by  the  heads  of  the  federal  departments  and  by  Provi- 
sional President  de  la  Huerta.  They  saw  the  working  of  public  institutions  and  spoke  to  folks  of  all  kinds. 
The  business  men  had  left  their  order  books  at  home — it  was  just  a  friendly,  neighborly  call  they  made  in 
the  hope  of  promoting  understanding  and  good  will.  In  subsequent  articles  Air.  Gwin  will  deal  with  Mex- 
ico's labor  problems,   her  struggle  for  schooling,  public  health  and  social  work. — The  Editor. 


THE  cities  of  Chihuahua,  Parral  and  Torreon, 
where  so  many  hard  battles  were  fought,  are  be- 
ginning to  take  on  an  air  of  prosperity,  and  the 
people  are  seriously  talking  of  new  water  systems, 
paving,  light  plants  and  new  public  buildings — but  the  effects 
of  ten  years  of  warfare  are  still  much  in  evidence.  The 
wheels  and  framework  of  freight  cars  which  had  been  burned, 
fill  the  sidings  at  many  places.  Our  train  ran  smoothly  over 
well  laid  tracks  and  a  good  road  bed,  but  rails  twisted  into 
inconceivable  shapes  were  piled  along  the  road  bed.  Build- 
ings riddled  with  artillery  shot  gave  evidences  of  battles  hotly 
contested.  We  saw  many  adobe  huts  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  tenants  who,  we  were  told,  had  gone  to  the 
States  to  work.  These  huts  were  stripped  of  their  woodwork 
as  all  fuel  was  scarce.  Even  school  houses  had  been  partially 
destroyed. 

The  first  few  days  of  our  trip  were  spent  in  the  territory 
which  suffered  most  from  the  ten  years  of  revolutions,  north- 
ern Mexico.  It  is  also  the  section  of  Mexico  from  which  most 
of  the  revolutions,  especially  of  recent  years,  originated  and 
to  which  the  revolutionists  retired  to  recuperate  from  defeats 
or  setbacks.  Francisco  Villa  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Chi- 
huahua when  harrassed  by  the  government,  Carranza  oper- 
ated in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  General  Obregon  gathered  his 
strength  from  Sonora  and  Northern  Mexico,  and  Benito 
Juarez  set  forth  from  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  toward  Mexico 
City,  after  a  long  period  spent  in  Juarez.  On  the  way  to 
Chihuahua  I  spoke  to  Gov.  Ignacio  Enriquez  of  that  state, 
in  regard  to  this  peculiar  phase  of  the  revolutions.  He  is  a 
tall  man  of  aristocratic  bearing,  with  an  alert  face  which 
shows  plainly  the  marks  of  his  university  training  as  well  as 
his  Spanish  blood.  All  the  governors  we  met  were  especially 
representative  of  the  young  but  serious  men  who  are  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Mexico  of  today.  Governor  Enriquez  said,  "  Amer- 
ica is  responsible  for  the  revolutions  of  Mexico."  He  then 
explained  that  for  years  Mexican  workmen  with  their  fam- 
ilies had  been  crossing  into  the  States  to  work  for  better 
wages.  They  had  returned  with  money  in  their  pockets,  with 
good  shoes  instead  of  huraches  (sandals),  with  a  blue  suit  of 
clothing,  with  suitcases.  When  they  got  back  home  they 
spent  days  visiting  among  their  friends,  showing  their  money 
and  new  clothing,  and  especially  their  suit  cases.  This 
created  dissatisfaction,  even  envy,  among  the  working  people 
at  home,  and  also  a  desire  for  better  conditions.     The  gov- 
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ernor  declared  that  this  accounted  for  the  strongholds  of  the 
rebels  so  often  being  in  the  north. 

As  we  passed  the  sand  hills  and  entered  the  pasture  lands 
of  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  we  rode  for  hours  and  hours  and 
were  still  surrounded  by  land  belonging  to  the  former  great 
cattle  king,  Gen.  Luis  Terrazzas.  He  owns  about  one-third 
of  the  state,  which  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  state  of  New 
York.  Large  estates  or  haciendas  are  common  in  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora,  and  their  existence  is  probably  another  reason 
why  these  states  were  fertile  soil  for  revolutions.  General 
Terrazzas  has  had  returned  to  him  his  entire  estate  by  the 
new  government,  and  most  of  his  family  have  already  re- 
turned to  their  former  homes.  The  grass  on  most  of  the 
estate  is  high  and  luxuriant;  for  there  have  been  almost  no  j 
cattle  to  feed  upon  it  for  years.  Either  the  bandits  killed 
all  the  stock  on  the  plains  for  food,  or  Villa  had  the  cattle 
driven  across  the  border  to  get  money  for  his  men.  Governor 
Enriquez  spoke  of  the  need  for  dividing  the  lands  into 
smaller  holdings  and  said  the  new  government  favored  this, 
but  he  gave  no  practical  plan  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Francisco  Villa,  who  is  charged  with  being  responsible  for 
most  of  this  destruction,  is  peacefully  plowing  on  his  imme 
hacienda  near  Parral,  Durango.  He  sent  his  ranch  mana 
to  meet  us  at  Parral.  This  man  told  us  that  General  Villa 
was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  come  to  greet  us  himself. 
According  to  all  reports,  Villa  is  as  contented  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  of  his  disposition  to  be,  and  the  business  men  of 
Mexico  seem  to  believe  that  the  government  was  wise  in 
settling  with  Villa,  who  is  now  raising  food  for  the  people  in- 
stead of  destroying  it. 

Further  south  in  Zacatecas,  Aguas  Calientes  and  Guarala- 
jara,  there  was  less  fighting,  and,  while  business  was  affected 
by  the  revolutions,  not  so  much  property  was  destroyed. 

In  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  with  its  curious  rubbing  of 
shoulders  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  laboring  men  who 
have  probably  been  to  the  States  are  seen  with  shoes,  blue 
overalls,  and  fedora  hats,  working  by  the  side  of  others  whe 
still  cling  to  sandals,  tight  fitting  trousers,  waists  which  fil 
loosely  over  the  trousers  and  wide  sombreros,  and  generallj 
with  a  blanket  instead  of  a  coat.  They  have  auto  trucks,  bu  1 
much  of  the  delivery  is  still  done  with  the  picturesque  burro 
The  morning  milk  is  delivered  at  the  front  door  by  men  rid. 
ing  comfortably  on  these  little  animals  with  large  milk  can 
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fitting  into  a  basket,  one  on  each  side.  Milk  sells  at  about 
20  cents  a  quart.  The  wood  for  the  city  is  brought  in  from 
the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  burros.  One  man  will  cut 
as  much  wood  each  week  as  six  burros  can  pack  to  the  city. 
Euch  burro  is  loaded  with  55  cents  worth  of  woqd,  so  that 
the  wood  cutter  receives  $3.30  a  week  for  his  work.  Water 
is  carried  about  the  city  in  the  same  manner.  Burros  pack 
ore  from  some  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  Laguna  district,  near 


plows  which  just  scratched  the  surface,  pulled  over  the  fields 
with  a  team  of  oxen.  Sometimes  there  would  be  several  dozen 
of  such  teams  in  one  field.  One  tractor  would  do  the  work  of 
a  dozen  such  teams  and  more.  Villa  has  modern  machinery 
on  his  ranch,  and  others  are  anxious  for  the  same.  The 
banks  are  loaning  what  little  money  they  have  on  what  they 
admit  is  gilt  edge  security.  Much  of  this  is  loaned  on  crops 
at  from  1^2  to  5  per  cent  a  month.  Mexican  business  men  de- 


AMERICAN  business  men  are  welcome  to  Mexico.  Their 
investments  will  be  protected.  They  will  be  given  every 
assistance.  But  we  do  not  want  them  to  come  here  to  oppress 
the  peoples. 

Provisional  President  de  la  Huerta. 


WE  invite  to  Mexico  such  men  as  wish  to  work  unselfishly 
for  the  well-being  of  all,  both  themselves  and  the  Mex- 
icans; but  we  do  not  want  men  who  are  prompted  by  the  vice 
of  speculation  and  who  only  seek  selfish  profit. 

President-Elect  Obregon. 


Torreon,  the  burros  bring  much  of  the  cotton  into  the  city. 
An  old  Indian  tribe  called  the  Tarhumara  live  in  huts  near 
Chihuahua.  They  will  not  wear  civilian  clothing  but  come 
into  the  city  once  a  week  selling,  for  5  cents  each,  baskets 
which  they  make  out  of  the  cactus  fibre,  called  ixtle.  Some 
good  work  is  being  done  among  them  by  the  Jesuits.  Beg- 
gars, as  of  yore,  infest  the  streets  of  every  city.  Almost  al- 
ways they  are  cripples,  old  men,  women  and  children.  Many 
of  the  women  appeared  not  over  thirty  years  old,  and  they 
often  seemed  strong  and  in  good  health. 

The  crops  everywhere  seemed  good,  vegetables  and  corn 
plentiful,  and  everywhere  in  the  South  we  saw  an  abundance 
of  fruit.  In  the  Laguna  district,  the  cotton  crop  was  doing 
well,  except  where  it  was  affected  by  the  gusano  rosado,  the 
pink  boll  weevil.  The  reports  indicate  that  at  least  half  of 
the  crop  will  be  rendered  of  no  value  by  this  pest. 

Factories,  many  of  which  have  been  shut  down  during  most 
of  the  past  ten  years,  are  running  again,  but  most  of  them  at 
not  over  50  per  cent  capacity.  In  South  Central  Mexico,  at 
Leon,  Aguas  Calientes,  Zacatecas,  Guadalajara,  in  Mexico 
City,  and  at  Saltillo  and  Monterey  they  are  doing  much  bet- 
ter than  in  Northern  Mexico.  Mines  are  re- 
opening and  smelters  are  working.  We  found 
many  American  mining  men  all  through 
Northern  Mexico  who  had  recently  returned 
to  work  their  properties.  Everywhere  the  peo- 
ple, native  and  foreign,  were  hopeful.  There 
was  apparently  little  lack  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  if  the  country  remains  peaceful,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will,  within  a 
few  months  or  a  year  at  most  Mexico  will 
return  largely  to  pre-revolutionary  conditions. 
Mexico  needs  many  kinds  of  supplies  before 
it  can  be  restored,  but  many  of  these  can  be 
supplied  from  resources  within  the  country  it- 
self. Other  things  must  come  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  most  of  these  from  the  United  States. 
Money  is  tight  in  Mexico.  Paper  money  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Many  of  the  banks,  active 
before  the  revolution,  have  closed,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  present  banks  are  owned  and  man- 
aged by  men  who  have  only  recently  gone  into 
the  bank  business.  They  do  not  have  enough 
capital  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  of 
the  country,  which  is  just  awakening  and  must 
have  capital  to  develop  and  extend.  The  farm- 
ers and  the  large  ranchers  need  capital  to 
'estock  their  pastures  as  well  as  to  replace  their 
rimitive  tools  with  modern  implements.  It 
^vas   a   common   sight   to   see   little   primitive 


villa's  ranch  manager 


sire  American  banks  to  establish  branches  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  government,  of  course,  needs  money,  but  this 
need  is  probably  not  so  great  as  many  Americans  think.  In 
time,  Mexico  will  have  many  sources  of  wealth  which  can  be 
taxed  to  support  the  national  and  state  governments.  State 
and  federal  officials  agreed  that  the  present  need  was  only  for 
enough  to  start  the  wheels  of  industry;  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  future  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  government 
needs  help  to  restore  railroad  equipment,  and  later  to  build 
new  lines,  but  without  outside  help  it  has  already  put  the 
road  beds  in  good  condition,  at  least  in  all  that  part  we  visited, 
and  considerable  rolling  stock,  engines,  cars  and  coaches  are 
already  in  shops  in  the  States  for  repair.  Adequate  freight 
service  has  for  several  years  been  the  one  thing  most  needed 
by  the  business  men  and  farmers  of  Mexico.  The  destruc- 
tion of  railroad  equipment  and  road  beds  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  materials  and  equipment  from  the  outside  world 
and  has  taken  away  the  means  of  access  to  the  principal  mar- 
kets. Money  is  needed  also  to  get  the  factories  going  to  full 
capacity;  money  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram the  Department  of  Education  has  mapped  out;  and 
money  is  needed  for  health  work.  But  if  the 
railroad  equipment  is  restored,  if  the  mines  and 
factories  take  on  new  life,  all  the  rest  will 
come,  as  they  say  in  Mexico,  "  muy  pronto." 
Americans  who  remained  in  Mexico 
throughout  the  revolutions  say  there  has  never 
been  ill  will  toward  Americans  except  in  a 
few  localities  for  short  intervals.  Yet  the 
thought  exists  among  most  Mexicans  that 
some  time  the  United  States  may  intervene. 
This  thought  will  serve  to  keep  the  people  of 
the  two  republics  from  a  friendship  which  is 
unreserved  until  we  declare  ourselves  forcibly 
and  with  a  united  voice  upon  this  question. 
The  return  to  pre-revolutionary  conditions 
is  near  at  hand,  but  only  among  some  of 
the  older  business  men  did  I  find  the  opinion 
that  pre-revolutionary  conditions  will  satisfy 
the  people.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  leaders  in 
the  federal  government,  neither  Provisional 
President  de  la  Huerta  nor  President-elect 
General  Obregon.  It  will  not  satisfy  the 
splendid  group  of  young  governors  we  met, 
nor  yet  will  it  satisfy  many  of  the  business 
men  and  bankers  we  talked  with  who  had  to 
pay  for  the  revolution,  nor  the  peons  or  work- 
ing men  who  did  the  fighting.  The  Mexi- 
cans have  traveled,  they  have  suffered;  out 
of  their  agony  a  new  social  order  is  coming. 


J  L. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL   L.  BENJAMIN 


Boston's  Child  Court  System 


THE  Massachusetts  juvenile  court  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  holds  in  most  of  the  other  states 
that  have  given  thought  to  the  development  of  good 
social  work  for  children.  There  is  but  one  juvenile  court  in 
the  whole  state  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court,  created  under  special  act  and  having  jurisdiction  over 
that  section  corresponding  to  the  old  city  proper.  Juvenile 
court  needs  throughout  the  rest  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  also 
the  state  are  taken  care  of  at  special  hearings  in  police,  mu- 
nicipal or  district  courts.  The  Boston  Juvenile  Court  handles 
approximately  half  of  all  the  Boston  children  considered  in 
juvenile  court  proceedings.  There  are  about  three  thousand 
such  cases  a  year  for  the  whole  city.  Seven  district  or  police 
courts  handle  the  rest  of  the  Boston  juvenile  court  work.  It, 
therefore,  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to,  and  also  some  criti- 
cism by  many  people  outside  of  Massachusetts,  that  a  city 
like  Boston  should  operate  without  a  congregate  juvenile 
plant. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  situation. 
Peculiar  conditions  exist  in  the  state  creating  a  need  for  spe- 
cial control  in  regard  to  the  juvenile 
court  and  tending  very  largely  to  make 
possible  the  plan  that  works  in  Boston. 
The  Massachusetts  Juvenile  Court  law 
excludes  relief  work  such  as  mothers' 
pensions,  work  for  dependent  children 
or  services  in  regard  to  the  commitment 
of  defective  children.  The  courts  are 
therefore  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
delinquent,  neglected  and  wayward 
children. 

The  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  caring  for  about  eight  thou- 
sand children  in  families.  Most  of  these 
children  were  received  by  the  depart- 
ment into  its  Division  of  Child  Guar- 
dianship without  juvenile  court  process, 
and  are  classed  as  dependents.  In  Boston,  likewise,  there 
is  maintained  a  special  city  department  known  as  the  Trus- 
tees for  Children,  which  gives  family  care  to  about  one  thou- 
sand children.  The  larger  number  of  these  also  are  dependent 
and  have  been  accepted  by  the  trustees  without  juvenile  court 
process.  Public  outdoor  relief  exists  all  over  Massachusetts. 
Every  city  and  town  has  a  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  the  form  of  outdoor  relief,  in- 
cluding mothers'  pensions,  amounts  to  about  four  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  whole  state.  The  expenditure  in  the  city 
of  Boston  alone  is  about  one  million  dollars  annually.  This 
immense  sum  tends  to  keep  family  ties  intact,  which  would 
otherwise  be  broken  on  the  grounds  of  poverty.  It  undoubt- 
edly keeps  some  families  intact  that  should  be  broken  up.  A 
certain  amount  of  good  probation  work  for  children  also  tends 
to  put  checks  on  the  family  breaking  up  process. 

For  at  least  two  generations,  Massachusetts  has  received  a 
careful  and  intensive  education  in  regard  to  the  best  methods 
of  child  care.  There  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  fam- 
ily care  as  against  institutional  care  with  the  result  that  in 
spite  of  a  normal  and  steady  increase  in  population,  the  number 
of  institutions  for  children  in  Boston  and  the  state  has  de- 
creased from  year  to  year.  In  many  instances,  agencies  for- 
merly organized  on  an  institutional  basis  have  changed  their 
methods  and  are  now  caring  for  children  in  good  foster  homes. 
All  of  these  conditions  impose  checks  and  restraints  on  the 
courts  dealing  with  children's  cases.    It  certainly  can  be  proved 


in  the  Boston  field  that  good  social  case  work  has  resulted 
in  more  and  more  accurate  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  therefore  more  careful  and  deliberate  planning  for 
their  care  apart  from  their  own  families,  if  such  is  needed. 
The  courts  have  been  working  away  from  the  hectic  and 
emergency  atmosphere  which  characterizes  too  much  of  our 
juvenile  court  procedure.  Where  good  social  case  work  has 
been  done  for  a  child  long  under  probation,  or  where  thorough 
social  inquiries  are  made  in  regard  to  new  situations  coming 
before  the  court,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  allow  all  but  a 
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<<T  TNDERSTANDING  and  plan- 
^  ning  for  the  social  needs  of  a 
maladjusted  child  is  invariably  an  in- 
dividual process  and  the  more  truly 
and  accurately  these  children  are  un- 
derstood, the  less  they  appear  to  be 
essentially  different  from  great  masses 
of  children  living  out  in  the  com- 
munity quite  unmolested  and  never 
coming  within  the  scope  of  juvenile 
court  work." 


few  of  the  children  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  pending 
final  action  on  the  part  of  the  juvenile  court  judge.  In  many 
cities  the  juvenile  court  judges  and  probation  officers  feel  very 
strongly  that  a  house  of  detention  is  absolutely  needed  if  the 
court  is  to  understand  the  make-up  of  the  child.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  writer  that  the  knowledge  gained  through  observa- 
tion of  a  child  mingling  with  many  other  children  in  a  juvenile 
court  house  of  detention  is  not  to  be  compared  in  most  cases 
with  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  through  intimate,  accurate 
pictures  of  how  he  has  reacted  in  his  school,  home,  club,  neigh- 
borhood, shop  or  office. 

In  regard  to  all  juvenile  court  com- 
mitments in  Massachusetts,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  through 
its  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  im- 
poses a  certain  check.  A  representative 
of  the  division  is  present  at  every  com- 
mitment proceeding  and  has  the  right 
to  question  and  oppose  a  plan  for  the 
separation  of  a  child  from  his  own  peo- 
ple, if  he  is  not  satisfied  that  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  work  out  the 
problem  within  the  family  group.  The 
Division  of  Child  Guardianship  oper- 
ates without,  strictly  speaking,  even  a 
headquarters,  but  instead  uses  three  or 
four  private  families  especially  equipped 
and  strategically  located  through  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  emergency  or  temporary  care. 

As  to  the  detention  home  procedure  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  juvenile  court,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  city  eight  courts 
that  consider  juvenile  cases  and  that  a  change  over  to 
a  single  central  court  with  possible  circuit  hearings  is  not 
likely  to  come  for  a  long  while.  With  the  organization  of  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court,  in  1907,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker,  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society  offered  to  provide  the  detention  care  needed  by  the 
court  for  certain  children  coming  before  the  court  and  on  a 
non-institutional  basis.  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  then  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  led  the  group  most  desirous 
of  keeping  the  court  from  entering  upon  an  institutional  de- 
tention home  project.  The  plan  of  providing  immediate  care 
for  juvenile  court  children  on  a  family  basis,  involved  then, 
as  it  does  now,  a  great  many  difficulties,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  those  in  touch  with  juvenile  court  work  that 
the  so-called  Boston  plan  has  in  the  main  worked  very  well. 
At  the  present  time,  twelve  families  all  within  the  city  of 
Boston,  all  within  easy  reach  of  the  court,  are  being  used  for 
detention  care  purposes.  This  service  is  provided  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  with  the  court  meeting  the  actual 
boarding  costs  for  each  child.  The  society  assumes  the  ex- 
pense of  finding  the  families,  which  is  admittedly  a  difficult 
and  highly  specialized  task.    It  provides  the  medical  oversight,  I 
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the  stocks  of  clothing,  medicine  and  other  equip- 
ment needed  in  each  home  with  special  subsidies 
for  practically  each  family.  It  also  provides  the 
special  supervision  which  is  needed  if  this  fam- 
ily plan  is  to  be  made  to  work. 

The  retaining  of  women  of  unusual  ability, 
and  character  for  this  special  detention  service 
as  it  is  performed  by  the  twelve  families  now 
serving  the  Boston  court  and  some  of  the  other 
courts  calls  for  careful  oversight  and  direction. 
Too  many  children  of  one  type,  or  children  mak- 
ing unusual  demands  should  not  be  sent  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  same  court  home.  The  types 
of  children  sent  to  these  homes  must  be  varied 
or  else  the  service  becomes  too  wearing,  too  mo- 
notonous and  too  destructive  of  the  very  qualities 
in  the  foster  mothers  which  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  plan.  Therefore,  these  family  de- 
tention homes  are  used  for  the  children  coming 
from  other  courts  in  Boston,  for  wards  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
and  occasionally  certain  other  children's  agencies 
in  the  city. 

The  arguments  for  the  plan  of  individual  care 
are: 

The  rare  opportunities  it  affords  for  under- 
standing children,  because  the  reports  from  the 
court  foster  homes  after  having  days  of  observa- 
tion of  the  child  are  unusually  good. 

The  ability  to  isolate  special  problem  cases  so 
that  the  girls  or  boys  presenting  sex  complexes  are 
not  mixed  up  with  each  other. 

Economy  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  the 
attainment  of  increasingly  better  social  work  for 
the  children  involved. 

The  limited  detention  facilities  provided  under 
this  family  plan  tends  to  make  each  party  inter- 
ested exert  the  utmost  care  to  keep  a  child  in  his 
own  home,  unless  his  home  is  wholly  unfit. 

Where  a  large  house  of  detention  with  ample 
bed  facilities  is  available,  there  is  a  very  great 
temptation  to  admit  the  child  before  it  is  ascer- 
tained whether  he  really  should  be  admitted. 

The  introduction  of  the  child  to  a  group  of  other 
children  presenting  serious  conduct  problems, 
which  no  matter  how  carefully  supervised  results 
in  the  interchanging  and  exchanging  of  experiences 
with  very  grave  effects  upon  many  of  the  children. 

The  arguments  against  the  plan   are: 

Not  all  children  can  be  provided  for  in  family 
detention  homes. 

There  will  be  many  runaways. 

It  will  be  hard  to  get  enough  families  that  will 
care  to  receive  children  coming  in  neglected  con- 
dition. 

The  strain  to  the  probation  officers. 

In  most  cities  having  conditions  very  different 
from  those  that  hold  in  Boston,  there  is  such  con- 
centration of  work  in  the  juvenile  court  as  to  make 
individual  care  on  the  Boston  plan  quite  impos- 
sible. 

Hnder  the  Boston  plan  a  certain  number  of 
Boston  juvenile  court  children  receive  detention 
care  in  the  city  jail. 

This  latter  statement  is  true,  but  is  markedly 
qualified  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Massachusetts  Juve- 
nile Court  Law  permits  of  children  being  brought  into  the 
court  up  to  the  very  last  day  of  their  sixteenth  year. 

The  cost  of  operating  an  adequate  and  well  equipped  house 
of  detention  is  considerable.  For  the  round  sum  of  about 
five  thousand  dollars  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  is  now  getting 
a  service  which  if  put  upon  a  congregate  institutional  basis 
would  cost  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  counting  interest  on  investment.  The  essential  and 
striking  lesson  presented  by  this  experiment  is  that  the  more 

ficiently  a  court  is  managed,  the  more  will  the  court  de- 
crease the  number  of  children  receiving  detention  care. 
Critics  of  the  plan  in  Boston  have  been  won  to  its  support. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  CIRCUS 

REAL  children's  circus,  presented  entirely  by  children  and  for 
children,  was  put  on  by  the  three  thousand  members  of  the 
Irene  Kaufman  Settlement  in  Pittsburgh  recently.  The  circus 
was  free,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  settlement,  but  to  the  whole 
of  Pittsburgh,  But  the  "World's  Greatest  Circus"  was  only  a  part  of 
the  annual  community  picnic.  There  were  races,  games,  tennis,  base- 
ball, pie-eating  contests,  watermelon  contests,  a  baby  show,  and  other 
events.  The  annual  picnic  marks  the  close  of  the  summer  activities  of 
the  settlement.  A  summer  vacation  play  school  has  been  in  operation 
since  June  28,  and  ended  with  an  exhibit  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
various  classes,  including  hand-made  beads,  dresses,  pottery,  dishes 
prepared  in  the  cooking  classes,  crocheting,  dolls,  scrap  books,  toys, 
kites,  spool  knitting,  electrical  apparatus  and  wood  work.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  summer  play  school,  and  the  activities  carried  on  have 
been  the  greatest  since  it  was  started  three  years  ago.  Besides  the 
new  activities  and  classes  which  were  introduced,  weekly  outings  were 
held  each  Friday  for  those  who  attended,  and  a  children's  milk  sta- 
tion, the  first  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  in  operation  since  July  26.  At 
this  station  more  than  three  thousand  glasses  of  milk  were  served  to 
children  of  the  Hill  District  during  the  month  it  has  been  in  operation. 


It  is  accurate  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  complete  lack  of  in- 
terest in  a  big  detention  home. 

Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  probation  officers  within  the  court  see  far  more  ad- 
vantages under  the  present  plan  than  would  hold  if  it  were 
substituted  for  a  conventional  house  of  detention.  Great  and 
improved  values  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  are  re- 
tained. It  is  easy  to  predict  that  with  the  increasing  develop- 
ment of  congregate  detention  homes  over  the  country,  prob- 
lems of  discipline  ard  training  and  control  will  be  presented 
such  as  have  come  to  the  fore  in  industrial  schools  over  the 
country.  The  powerful  argument  brought  by  Dr.  William 
Healy  against  the  massing  of  children  presenting  serious  sex 
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INTRODUCING  DR.  MERRIWEATHER 

A  CIRCLE  of  blue  smoke  hung  over  the  group  at 
the  club.  Dr.  "  Jimmie "  Merriweather  tapped 
with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
Then  he  leaned  back  and  watched  the  talk  flow  by, 
amused  wrinkles  about  his  eyes. 

"  But  Merriweather,"  persisted  a  lean-visaged  con- 
frere, "  if  an  anemic  child  came  to  school  wouldn't  you 
say  to  feed  it?     I  should  say  decidedly  so." 

"  And  yes,  doctor,"  broke  in  another,  puffing  out  a 
red  face,  "  don't  you  think  that  if  a  child  comes  to 
school  with  crooked  eyes  someone  should  provide  glasses 
for  him ;  that  a  mother  who  has  been  deserted  by  a  shift- 
less husband  should  receive  some  kind  of  aid;  that  there 
should  be  day  nurseries  for  all  working  mothers?" 

"  Doc "  Jim  smiled ;  his  smiles  had  a  Mona  Lisa 
quality;  sometimes  when  he  was  the  most  serious  he 
smiled  the  most  blandly. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  <r Let's  relieve  distress,  emphatically 
so."  There  were  nods  of  approval.  "  But  if  the  father 
of  that  child  who  needs  glasses  cannot  provide  them 
why  is  it?  In  that  case  would  you  stop  with  correcting 
the  vision  of  the  child  or  would  you  probe  deeper  ?  " 

"  A  minute,  doctor " 

Merriweather  waved  him  aside.  "  What  of  the  an- 
emic child?  Suppose  that  the  home  can  provide  for  it 
but  the  mother  is  ignorarit,  what  then  ?  " 

There  was  a  shifting  of  chairs. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  suppose  the  husband  of  the 
deserted  wife  can  earn  good  wages  but  wishes  to  shift 
his  responsibilities.  Would  you  pension  her,  or  what 
would  you  do?  " 

"  And  day  nurseries  ?  Suppose  there  grows  less  of 
family  life  because  of  a  misuse  of  them,  what  remedy 
then  will  you  find?  " 

The  group  was  silent.  Finally  a  puffy-faced  one 
countered — "  But  Merriweather,  you  haven't  solved 
these  questions  for  us.  You  have  only  led  us  in  deeper." 

"  Doc "  Jim  smiled  enigmatically,  and  tapped  with 
his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  P.  L.  B. 


or  conduct  problems  holds  with  absolute  force  in  this  special 
field  or  juvenile  detention  care. 

Elizabeth  P.  Durham. 


A  Look  Ahead 


TN  CONNECTION  with  the  interesting  report  of  the 
•*-work  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  Minnesota  [see  the  Survey  for  October  23],  William 
W.  Hodson,  director  of  the  bureau,  has  submitted  to  the 
board  a  memorandum  of  legislation  needed  for  the  further 
protection  of  children  in  Minnesota: 

The  present  law  with  reference  to  county  allowances — so-called 
"mothers'  pensions" — provides  a  maximum  of  $15  for  the  first 
child  and  $10  for  each  other  child.  It  is  the  universal  exper- 
ience of  all  juvenile  courts  in  this  state  that  these  amounts  are 
grossly  inadequate  and  must  be  increased.     .    .   . 

Under  our  present  law  the  judge  does  not  have  the  express 
power  to  clear  the  court  room  while  cases  involving  sex  matters 
are  being  heard.  This  is  frequently  a  gross  injustice  to  young 
girls.  The  law  should  expressly  give  the  judge  who  has  jur- 
isdiction of  a  case  involving  sex  matters  the  power  to  hear  the 
case   in    private. 

Minnesota  does  not  have  a  law  relating  to  so-called  "street 
trades."  Small  boys  of  any  age  are  permitted  to  sell  newspapers 
on  the  streets  at  all  times  without  restraint  so  far  as  the  state 
law  is  concerned.  The  recommendations  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission  with  reference  to  the  street  trades  law  should  be 
adopted. 

The  experience  of  Minnesota  and  other  states  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  court  of  domestic  relations  which  shall  have 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  involving  the 
child  and  his  family  relations.    Juvenile  court  matters,  desertion, 


non-support,  the  establishment  of  paternity,  etc.,  all  require  a 
court  of  socialized  experience  and  equipment.  A  court  of  do- 
mestic relations  is  clearly  needed  in  this  state. 

Under  our  present  laws  there  is  no  power  in  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  though  some  power  in  this  regard  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  the  logical  board  to  be  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  means  of  its  distribution  of  state  aid, 
which  is  a  strategic  weapon  to  bring  about  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  The  present  power  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  should  not  in  any  way  be  interfered  with, 
but  the  Department  of  Education  should  be  given  broad  powers 
and  should  be  given  a  proper  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  the  department  to  enforce  this  law. 

Further  plans  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the 
feebleminded,  but  such  plans  must  await  a  further  consideration 
of  the  need  by  the  Board  of  Control.' 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  possible  to  commit  children  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  where  they  are 
dependent,  neglected,  delinquent,  or  defective.  Very  frequently 
children  are  so  committed  to  the  board  where  they  are  not  proper 
subjects  for  admission  to  any  of  the  state  institutions.  There  is 
now  no  place  where  such  infants  and  children  can  be  received. 
The  Board  of  Control  should  have  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  in  the  Twin  Cities  a  receiving  home  for  all 
children  who  cannot  be  placed  in  family  homes  or  in  existing 
state  institutions.  This  receiving  home  should  be  equipped  with 
proper  hospital  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  temporary  diseases 
as  well  as  those  of  a  chronic  nature.  It  is  probable  that  children 
received  in  such  a  home  and  of  school  age  could  be  sent  to  the 
public  schools.  This  home  should  also  be  equipped  with  a 
thoroughly  modern  nursery. 

Juvenile  Courts  Abroad 

JUVENILE  courts  are  to  be  established  in  Spain  in  those 
capitals  of  the  provinces  and  main  cities  of  the  districts 
where  there  are  institutions  for  the  care  of  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children,  according  to  word  received  by  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau.  These  courts  consist  of  a  judge,  who  is 
not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  bench,  two  advisory  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren, and  a  judge  who  acts  as  secretary  of  the  court.  The 
court  has  jurisdiction  over  all  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Its  sessions  must  be  held  in  a  place  and  at  a  time  dif- 
ferent from  the  regular  court  sessions.  Only  probation  of- 
ficers and  persons  with  special  permits  are  allowed  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  newspapers  are  prohibited 
from  publishing  any  information  concerning  cases  of  delin- 
quency. 

In  the  Spanish  courts  no  mental  or  physical  tests  are  given, 
but  considerable  interest  in  this  matter  has  been  shown  by  the 
persons  influential  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  a 
report  on  the  methods  in  use  in  the  best  American  courts  has 
been  made  by  Senor  E.  C.  Calon.  The  laws  of  Belgium  and 
Hungary  make  some  provision  for  physical  and  mental  tests 
of  children,  the  Bureau  says,  as  does  also  the  bill  for  a  chil- 
dren's code  in  Italy. 

In  Munich  the  juvenile  court  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Court,  and  men  and  women  representing  the 
trade  unions  and  other  labor  organizations  have  been  added 
to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  court.  The  university  has 
lent  its  assistants  to  conduct  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions. The  juvenile  court  judges  are  delivering  lectures 
the  legal  aspects  of  their  work  before  parents'  associatioi 
teachers'  meetings,  labor  organizations  and  other  gathering 
as  a  means  of  educating  the  people  as  to  the  importance  of 
child  welfare  work  and  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence  and  cooperation  between  the  courts  and  the  gen- 
eral masses. 

Spain  follows  the  lead  of  these  other  countries  which 
have  established  juvenile  courts:  England,  Germany,  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Russia,  Hungary,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark  and,  finally,  Switzerland.  This  move- 
ment had  its  inception  in  the  United  States  where  the  first 
juvenile  court  in  the  world  was  established  in  1899.  Since 
that  time  practically  every  state  in  this  country  has  estab- 
lished similar  courts. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


] 


Workers'  Education  in  Britain 

THE  spirit  of  adult  education  has  been  stated  by  Philip  hour   for   discussion — during   twenty-four   weeks  a   year   for 

Snowden :  "  I  would  rather  have  better  education  given  three  years,  and  to  write  each  fortnight  an  essay.   The  tutorial 

to  the  masses  of  the  working  classes  than  the  best  for  a  classes  were  started  in  1907.     In  eleven  years,  8,000  students 

few.  'O  God,  make  no  more  giants;  elevate  the  race.'"  had  entered  the  classes.     In  1918-19  there  were  152  classes, 

Under  5  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  with  3,799  students. 
in  England  go  to  a  public  secondary  school.  Less  than  1  per  The  Board  of  Education  gives  £45  a  class  for  each  of  three 
cent  receive  a  university  education.  Not  more  than  50  per  years.  The  Oxford  committee  held  that  a  tutor  could  under- 
cent  remain  at  school  till  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  An  take  five  classes,  and  pays  £80  a  class,  or  £400  a  year  for 
investigation  into  the  industrial  population  of  Sheffield  showed  full  work.  Cambridge  pays  £72  a  class.  London  pays  £60. 
that  "  of  the  male  and  female  adult  manual  workers  of  Shef-  There  are  twenty-three  universities  and  colleges  interested, 
field  somewhere  about  one-quarter  are  well-equipped;  ap-  The  fee  paid  by  a  member  of  a  tutorial  class  averages  2s.  6d. 
proaching  three-quarters  are  inadequately  equipped;  some-  for  twenty-four  meetings.  The  universities  were  to  be  re- 
where  about  one-fifteenth  are  mal-equipped."  The  need  of  sponsible  for  one-half  the  tutors'  salaries  and  traveling  ex- 
adult  education  is  due  to  the  failure  of  a  national  educational  penses.  Oxford  has  met  this.  Elsewhere  less  than  one-half, 
system;  the  failure  of  university  extension,  of  evening  school  The  universities  are  putting  up  £5,000  a  year.  Local  authori- 
classes,  of  mass-lectures;  and  the  failure  of  the  newspapers,  ties  give  £2,000  a  year. 

Adult  education  is  one  expression  of  social  ferment  and  the  Of  303  students  in  the  Oxford  classes  in  19 17-18  fifty-three 

desire  for  a  better  social  order.    Its  purpose  is  to  lift  the  rank  were  trade  union  officials,  twenty-five  "  coop  "  officers,  eleven 

and  file  and  to  train  leaders.     It  is  emphatically  not  the  pur-  on  local  government  boards.     A  class  must  not  contain  more 

pose  to  lift  the  workers  into  the  middle  class.  than  thirty-two  students. 

The  British  experience  has  revealed  certain  principles  in  An  analysis  of  contributions  to  tutorial  classes  for  1908-13 

policy  and  rules  in  strategy:  shows: 

The  desire  for  adult  education  must  come  from  the  workers.  Frora  universities £17,440 

This   desire   can   be   stimulated    by    appeals    and   by   successful  Board  of  Education £12,000 

samples.  Local  education  authorities £6,100 

.-,                 ■   1       ,  .          ,.                  •       ,.  .              .   |.. . _\  Other    sources    (Gilchrist    Trustees,    cooperative    unions, 

Controversial   subjects    (in   economics,   history   and    literature)  t„„a  —  tt»-       r>                 «r    u    a  \                                        Mm„ 

".           1  j  j   •     j.            -i           «  xt       1                   a     j  J  Trades  Union  Congress,  W.  E.  A.) £2,000 

must  be  included  in  the  curriculum.        No  class  can   afford  to  &       '                   '                                          ' 

disregard  either  Marshall  or  Marx,"  says  Albert  Mansbridge.  „,_  .... 

Classes,  not  lectures,  are  the  method  of  instruction.    The  second  <-r-.i               .   »i     .•         t            ,i        t»        ,       >    rn 

half  of   the   period   is   devoted    to    rapid-fire   questions   by  the  l  ,ne    contribution    from    the    Board    of    Education    is    now 

students.    Each  student  is  a  teacher,  each  teacher  is  a  student.  based  on  a  block  grant  of  £45   a  class.     This  means  nearly 

The  classes  are  run  by  the  students,  who  "  approve  "  of  the  *7>000  a  year, 

tutor,   select   subjects,    and   formulate   the   syllabus.     There   is  So  far  as  their  means  will  allow  the  students  purchase  their 

equality  between  teachers  and  taught,  with  no  touch  of  upper-  „mn   u„„i„       «  f^^^u      •*  :     t        j           -ui                            a 

class  philanthropy.  books.        Generally  it  is  found  possible  to  arrange  that 

Af  ,11  „„:„...,  «.l!        l-            »   u       .u         .    1      j  one  textbook  of  moderate  price  should  be  possessed  by  every 

At  all  points,  the  workers  must  share  the  control  and  manage-  ,            ,        .                    •                     i               11         •JC,WC,V-"    "*    «•»  XJ 

ment  of  adult  education.  student;  tor  instance,  in  many  classes  all    the    students    had 

The  courses  favor  "  a  liberal  as  against  a  merely  bread-and-  Townsend     Warner's     Industrial    History   of    England.      In 

butter  education."     The  courses  are  non-vocational.     The  sub-  every  class  copies  of  the  principal  books  necessary  are  provided. 

jects  selected  by  the  students  are  economics,  history,  literature,  It  is  usual  for  the  university  to  which  the  course  is  attached 

atural  science,  modern  languages,  music,  drama  and  art.  t0  semj  t0  the  center  a  box  of  boob      Jn  addition  t0  this  there 

The  Workers'  Educational  Association  was  the  resultant  of  a.re  available  at  some  centers  those  books  which  are  in  the  pub- 
many  movements.  These  were  mechanics'  institutes,  univer-  ^c  library.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  free  libraries  do 
sity  extension,  evening  schools,  adult  schools,  the  People's  Col-  not  seem>  at  anY  rate  in  many  cases,  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
lege,  the  cooperatives,  Christian  socialists,  the  settlements.     It  mand." 

was  an  attempt  to  bring  together  scholarship  and  labor.     It  The  W.  E.  A.  has  a  central  library  of  fair  size,  equipped  to 

was  founded  in  1903  by  a  group  of  trade  unionists,  cooperators  supply  some  of  the  books  required. 

1  university  men.    The  membership  of  the  Workers'  Educa-  The  proportion  of  attendances  made  to  attendances  possible 

il  Association  in  191 8  was  219  branches,  2,526  affiliated  is  usually  75  per  cent  or  over.    The  average  composition  of  a 

bodies  (trade  unions,  "coops",  universities),  and  17,136  in-  ciass  js  twenty-five.     Of  3,800  in  attendance,  about  2,100  are 

lual  members.    The  individual  subscription  is  one  shilling  men  and  I>700  women.    There  is  no  certificate,  no  examina- 

1  ^r"   ,                    .  tion  (except  the  fortnightly  essay),  no  formality.     Freedom  of 

1  he  chief  expression  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa-  discussion  is  fundamental, 

ion  has  been  tutorial  classes.     These  are  organized  by  the  u„        ,  u         ,                ,        ~              ,            ,  ,  .    .      ,  . 

WWI-pt-c'  VA„™*-~„  1    a        •  *-•           j     j    •   • \      j  u     •  •  *  How  adult  workers  can  benefit  a  teacher  and  his  teaching 

workers    educational  Association  and  administered  by  joint  •             ij-dtjt-            >a         •       uui          x.uc- 

rnmm:tt.„    , •  ...          r                1           1                  •        v         j  1S  revealed  in  R.  H.   1  awney  s  Agrarian  Problem  of  the  bix- 

ommittees,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  university  and  .„„   .,   n^  .              ,  rj          r>i     >    t?            ■        «  u  j.     c  -u 

wnrtinn  rl,tc  „^,0  t  .•          Vu     •   •  *.             ■**.         -j  ju  teenth  Century,  and  Henry  Clay  s  Economics —    both  of  them 

working  class  representatives.    The  joint  committee,  aided  by  .        ,        ,     .  "       .         .    '    ,.    :  ,    ,          „ 

Trantc  fmm  +ua  „,..,,.      ■    a           ,     ,,.             .      .      '  ,    .      .  J  based  on  lectures  given  in  tutorial  classes. 

grants  trom  the  state,  is  the  controlling  authority  of  the  tu-  .        &                       >           . 

'rial  dass.    The  classes  are  financed  partly  by  the  universi-  After  an  investigation,  A.  L.    Smith    of    Balliol    College 

ties,  partly  by  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  local  wr°te: 

education  authorities.     These  sources  have  been  supplemented  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  essays   examined   by  him   after 

by   the    Gilchrist   Trustees    and    the    Workers'    Educational  "c ond  >'ear's  wor,k  in  ™°  cl,asf s-  a.nd  fir.st  -year:9  ™T.k  'n,six 

Association  classes,  were  equal  to  the  work  done  by  students  who  gained  first 

-p%       1          l              1          i_-           f  classes  in  the  Final  Schools  of  Modern  History.     He  was  aston- 

l  ne  class  chooses  the  subject  of  study  and  approves  the  tutor  ished,  not  so  much  at  the  quality  as  at  the  quantity  of  the  quality 

sent  by  the  joint  committee.     The  student  pledges  himself  to  of  the  work  done. 

tend  for  two  hours  a  week — one  hour  for  the  lecture,  one  Also,  by  1913,  it  could  be  said,  "  In  the  coming  discussions 
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Deputation  of  stage  hands  threatens  to  walk  out 
refuses  to  modify  his  contemptuous  attitude  toward 
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in  the  country  on  the  future  of  national  education,  over  5,000 
well  trained  working  men  and  women  will  take  their  part." 
The  tutorial  classes  of  the  W.  E.  A.  were  the  first  whole- 
hearted recognition  of  adult  education. 

In  1899  Ruskin  College  was  established  by  three  Americans 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Vrooman  and  Charles  Beard.  The 
governing  body  was  constituted  of  university  men  and  trade 
union  leaders.  The  location  of  Ruskin  College  is  Oxford.  Its 
purpose  is  the  provision  of  education  for  adult  members  of  the 
working  class  in  history,  economics,  political  science,  literature, 
and  other  branches  of  the  social  sciences.  It  seeks  to  offer  "  a 
training  in  subjects  which  are  essential  for  working  class  lead- 
ership." 

Six  hundred  students  have  passed  through  the  college  in  one 
and  two  year  courses.  There  are  accommodations  for  fifty  a 
year.  More  than  10,000  have  carried  on  the  correspondence 
courses. 

The  location  at  Oxford,  and  the  fact  that  individual  sub- 
scriptions are  necessary  to  its  maintenance,  have  created  a 
"  feeling  "  against  Ruskin  in  the  mind  of  the  "  left  "  of  labor. 
But  thoroughly  representative  leaders  of  the  "  right  "  are  on 
the  governing  council — such  men  as  James  Sexton,  Ben  Tillett 
and  Robert  Young.  I 

The  sub-warden  of  the  Labor  College  says : 

The  Labor  College  teaches  the  workman  to  look  for  the  causes 
of  social  evils  in  the  material  foundation  of  society;  that  these 
causes  are  economic;  that  their  elimination  involves  economic 
changes  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  to  the  eradication  of 
capitalist  economy. 

The  instruction  is  based  largely  upon  the  teachings  of  Karl 
Marx.  The  Labor  College  is  controlled  by  the  board  of  labor 
organizations,  establishing  scholarships.  There  are  four  per- 
sons on  the  board  from  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation, 
and  two  from  the  national  Union  of  Railwaymen.  The  col- 
lege costs  £3,200  a  year,  and  the  income  comes  from  scholar- 
ship fees,  raised  by  the  unions.  When  I  visited  the  Labor  Col- 
lege (which  is  situated  in  London)  in  1919,  there  were  twenty- 
seven  residential  students.  One  thousand  students  attend  the 
local  lecture  courses,  which  are  classes  held  in  South  Wales, 
Lancashire,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  industrial  centers. 
There  are  correspondence  courses  and  lectures  by  post.  All 
told,  the  Labor  College  reaches  six  thousand,  students  a  year. 

Two  of  the  famous  graduates  of  the  Labor  College  are 
Frank  Hodges,  Secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Concemore  Thomas  Cramp,  industrial  organizer 
of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen. 


A  Government  Final  Report 
on  Adult  Education  was  made 
under  the  Ministry  of  Recon- 
struction. The  committee  in- 
cluded the  Master  of  Balliol; 
Ernest  Bevin,  the  docker; 
Cramp,  head  of  the  railway- 
men;  Frank  Hodges  and  R.  H. 
Tawney.  Let  us  translate  that 
into  American  terms  and  we 
shall  have  Prof.  Charles  Beard,. 
Sidney  Hillman,  Prof.  Edward 
Ross,  John  Fitzpatrick,  William 
Duncan  of  Seattle,  President 
Lowell.  This  Government 
Adult  Education  Committflf 
states  concerning  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Marxian  Labor 
College : 

The    state    should    not,    in    our 
opinion,  refuse  financial  support  to 
institutions,     colleges     and     classeiT 
merely  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
a  particular   "  atmosphere "  or  ap- 
peal  specifically  to  students  of  this 
type  or  that.     All  that  it  ought  to 
ask  is  that  they  be  concerned  wit 
serious  study. 
The  basis  of  discrimination  between  education  and  propaganda 
is  not  the  particular  opinions  held  by  the  teachers  or  the  students, 
but  the   intellectual   competence   and   quality  of  the   former   and 
the  seriousness  and  continuity  of  study  of  the  latter. 

Technical  vocational  education  is  not  the  chief  business  of 
adult  education.     The  committee  says: 

Technical  education  is  conceived  as  a  means  of  improving 
economic  efficiency  in  the  interests  of  private  gain.  Technical 
education  must  always  be  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  a 
national  system  of  education;  but,  unlike  general  or  humane 
education,  it  is  not  a  universal  need.  Until  industry  is  clearly 
conceived  as  a  vast  organization  of  cooperative  effort,  one  of 
the  essentials  of  a  sound  system  of  technical  education  is  lacking, 

Arthur  Gleason. 
Bureau  of   Industrial   Research,   New  York. 


if  Co'iolanus 
the  plebeians. 


Cost  of  Living 


THE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  made  pub- 
lic its  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living  among  wage-earners 
in  Cincinnati.  Taking  May  last  as  the  time  of  estimate,  the 
board  reckoned  that  a  man,  wife  and  one  child  could  live  for 
$1,204.28;  two  children  would  bring  its  estimate  up  to 
$1,486.09;  three  children,  $1,692.50;  and  four  children 
$1,898.91.  The  minimum  cost  of  living  for  an  unmarried 
man  averaged  $1,037.20,  according  to  the  board's  calculation. 
It  figuied  that  the  minimum  cost  of  living  increased  only  89 
per  cent  in  Cincinnati  between  May,  1914,  and  May,  1920. 
The  index  numbers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  from  101  in  July,  1914,  to 
199  in  December,  1919.  Between  December,  1919,  and  May, 
1920,  the  cost  of  living  again  increased.  The  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  estimate  is,  therefore,  distinctly 
more  modest  than  that  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  although 
there  may  be  certain  special  reductions  due  to  peculiar  con- 
ditions in  Cincinnati. 

The  reason  for  this  diversity  may  possibly  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  prices  cited.  For  example  a  man's  suit  was  quoted 
at  $26.75.  It  was  difficult,  though  probably  not  impossible, 
last  May  to  buy  a  suit  for  that  price.  A  woman's  coat  or 
suit  was  quoted  at  $23,  a  price  also  hard  to  find.  Six  pairs 
of  stockings  were  listed  at  $1.70,  which  sounds  very  much 
like  early  1914  prices.  Of  course,  the  board  was  figuring  a 
minimum  budget,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  such  prices  as  these 
might  have  been  found,  but  the  life  made  possible  under  such 
a  scheme  would  certainly  have  a  minimum  of  human  satisfac- 
tion as  well  as  of  wages. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Educational  Reconstruction  in  Europe 


THE  great  war  has  definitely  accomplished  at  least  two 
tremendous  results  in  European  education.  In  the 
first  place,  it  interrupted  many  programs  which  were 
looking  toward  the  future  and  especially  toward  international 
comity  and  cooperation  and  so  brought  to  light  the  need  of 
just  such  programs.  In  the  second  place,  it  released  large  and 
largely  unsuspected  areas  of  idealistic  energy  into  the  educa- 
tional currents  of  the  world.  Young  people  in  all  the  warring 
lands  are  awake  as  never  before  to  the  call  of  a  new  world. 
Education,  along  with  all  the  other  social  institutions,  is  feel- 
ing the  impetus  of  their  needs  and  their  demands. 

These  needs  and  demands  have  been  expressed  at  many 
notable  conferences  within  the  past  year,  not  alone  by  young 
people  but  by  many  leading  educators  who,  out  of  the  ruins 
brought  by  the  war,  have  come  to  feel  that  the  hope  of  the 
world  is  in  the  keeping  of  young  people.  For  example,  at  the 
Conference  for  International  Reconcilia- 
tion, held  at  Bilthoven  in  Holland,  the 
peace  of  the  world  was  stated  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  education  of  the  children  of  all 
lands.  The  teachers  of  France,  in  their 
recent  congress  at  Tours,  were  told  by 
Anatole  France,  the  author  and  critic, 
that  they  held  in  their  hands  the  future 
of  France,  and,  to  that  extent,  the  future 
of  the  world.  At  the  great  Public 
School  Conference  in  Berlin,  in  July,  the 
leading  liberal  educators  of  Germany  met 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  educa- 
tional order  in  that  nation.  Above  the 
havoc  of  war  and  the  forces  of  reaction, 
such  voices  and  plans  are  worthy  of  rec- 
ord here. 

Anatole  France  is  conceded  to  be  the 
greatest  of  living  French  authors  and 
critics.  Though  more  than  75  years  of 
age,  he  spoke  to  the  French  teachers  with 
all  the  vigor  of  youth : 


YOUTH  AND  THE 
NEW  WORLD 


punishment  of  the  guilty  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  innocent 
generations,  and  because,  finally,  all  peoples  have  much  to  pardon 
each  other. 

My  friends,  make  hatred  hated !  It  is  the  most  necessary  and 
simple  part  of  your  task;  the  state  to  which  a  devastating  war  has 
1  educed  France  and  the  whole  world  imposes  upon  you  duties 
extremely  complex  and  consequently  extremely  difficult  to  fulfil. 
Pardon  me  for  returning  to  this;  it  is  the  great  point  upon  which 
everything  depends.  It  is  for  you,  without  hope  of  aid  and  sup- 
port, or  even  of  consent,  to  change  primary  education  from  the 
ground  up,  in  order  to  make  workers.  There  is  place  today  in 
our  society  only  for  workers;  the  rest  will  be  swept  away  in  the 
storm.  Make  intelligent  workers,  instructed  in  the  arts  they  prac- 
tice, knowing  what  they  owe  to  the  national  and  to  the  human 
community. 

Burn  all  the  books  which  teach  hatred.  Exalt  work  and  love. 
Let  us  develop  reasonable  men,  capable  of  trampling  under  foot 
the  vain  splendor  of  barbaric  glories,  and  of  resisting  the  san- 
guinary ambitions  of  nationalisms  and  imperialisms  which  have 
crushed  their  fathers.  No  more  industrial  rivalries,  no  more  wars: 
work  and  peace.  Whether  we  wish  it  or 
no,  the  hour  has  come  when  we  must  be 
citizens  of  the  world  or  see  all  civiliza- 
tion perish. 


Teachers,  dear  friends,  it  is  with 
ardent  emotion  that  I  address  you;  deep- 
ly stirred  with   anxiety  and  hope  that  I 

speak  to  you.  And  how  could  I  fail  to  be  moved  when  I  consider 
that  the  future  is  in  your  hands,  and  that  it  will  be  for  the  most 
part  what  your  spirit   and  your  care  shall  make  it? 

In  developing  the  child,  you  will  determine  the  future.  What  a 
task  at  this  hour,  when  the  world  is  crumbling,  when  the  old  order 
of  society  sinks  under  the  weight  of  its  sins;  and  when  con- 
querors and  conquered  alike  are  plunged  in  a  common  misery,  in 
which  they  bandy  expressions  of  hatred. 

In  the  social  and  moral  disorder  created  by  the  war  and  per- 
petuated by  the  peace  which  has  followed  it,  you  have  everything 
to  do,  everything  to  rebuild.  Have  courage!  Be  of  good  cheer! 
It  is  for  you  to  create  a  new  humanity,  it  is  for  you  to  awake  a 
new  intelligence,  if  you  do  not  wish  Europe  to  fall  into  madness 
and  barbarism.  People  will  say  to  you,  "  To  what  purpose  so 
much  exertion?  Man  does  not  change."  So?  He  has  changed 
since  the  age  of  the  cave-dweller,  now  for  the  worse,  now  for 
the  better.  He  changes  with  environment,  and  it  is  education 
which  transforms  him,  even  more  perhaps,  than  air  and  food.  Cer- 
tainly the  education  which  has  rendered  possible,  which  has 
favored  (being  practically  uniform  among  the  peoples  whom  we 
call  civilized)  the  frightful  catastrophe  under  which  we  are  now 
half  buried,  should  not  be  allowed  to  endure  for  a  moment.  And 
above  all  it  is  necessary  to  banish  from  the  schools  everything 
which  makes  children  love  war  and  its  crimes.  The  teacher  must 
make  the  child  love  peace  and  its  works;  he  must  teach  him  to 
detest  war;  he  will  banish  from  education  all  that  which  excites 
hate  for  the  stranger,  even  hatred  of  the  enemy  of  yesterday;  not 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  indulgent  to  crime  and  to  absolve  all  the 
guilty,  but  because  a  people,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  whatever 
hour,  is  composed  of  more   victims  than   criminals,   because   the 


YOUTH  will  make  mistakes  but 
they  will  not  be  the  old  mistakes. 
Better  the  failures  of  enthusiasm  than 
the  successes  of  cynicism.  The  old 
men's  victories  have  been  built  upon 
the  world's  despair.  The  defeats  of 
Youth  will  leave  behind  them  Hope. 
I  care  not  how  much  Youth  fights  if 
I  can  think  that  it  fights  for  what  it 
believes  to  be  Right  Out  of  the  con- 
tests of  Sincerity  Truth  will  be  born. 
It  is  the  old  men  fighting  for  what 
they  know  to  be  wrong  that  has  placed 
Falsehood  upon  the  world's  throne. 
Let  Youth  come  into  our  dark  Council 
Chambers  before  God's  glory  has  de- 
parted from  it.  Let  Youth  help  shape 
the  world  while  the  "vision  splendid" 
is  still  before  its  eyes. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
In  a  recent  English  weekly. 


T; 


M.  France  concluded  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ardent  wish  and  hope  that 
"  delegations  of  the  teachers  of  all  na- 
tions "  might  soon  meet  together  with 
workers  from  the  Workers'  Internation- 
ale, for  the  purpose  of  preparing  in  com- 
mon "  a  universal  form  of  education  and 
advising  as  to  the  methods  of  sowing  in 
young  minds  ideas  from  which  would 
spring  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
union  of  the  peoples." 

The  Program  of  New 
Germany 

HE  Public  School  Conference  held 
in  Berlin  in  July  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  the  history  of 
German  education,  writes  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Rotten,  editor  of  the  German  Interna- 
tional Review  of  Education.  It  was  convened  by  the  govern- 
ment in  order  to  effect  an  interchange  of  views  and  ideas  among 
educational  leaders  and  associations  interested  in  education  on 
many  fundamental  questions  growing  out  of  the  changes  from 
the  old,  aristocratic  and  complicated  systems  of  schools  to  the 
proposed  new  "  one  class  school."  The  new  German  consti- 
tution lays  down  certain  principles  as  the  bases  of  the  new 
school  system.     These  are  as  follows: 

The  public  school  system  shall  be  organic.  A  common  pri- 
mary school  course  of  four  years  to  be  attended  by  children  of  all 
classes  alike  must  open  up  the  way  to  a  superstructure  of  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  education.  This  superstructure  must  be 
built  with  regard  to  the  diversity  of  professions.  The  admission 
of  a  child  to  a  certain  school  must  be  determined  by  his  talents 
and  inclinations,  not  by  the  industrial  and  social  position  of  his 
parents. 

Such  a  fundamental  change  in  the  structure  of  German  edu- 
cation raises  many  problems  which  the  conference  discussed 
at  length.  The  first  of  these  was  the  problem  of  the  form  and 
practical  construction  of  this  primary  "  one  class  school."  The 
second  was  concerned  with  the  inner  spirit  of  this  new  demo- 
cratic school.  The  third  raised  the  question  of  the  proper 
training  for  the  teachers  of  the  new  order. 

More  than  six  hundred  delegates  were  present  and  took  part 
in  these  discussions.     Among  the  leaders  and  speakers  were 
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Kerschensteiner,  of  Munich,  famous  for  his  vocational  and 
continuation  school  programs;  Natorp,  the  educational  philo- 
sopher and  originator  of  the  doctrine  that  education  must  be 
founded  in  a  social  pedagogy;  Harnack,  the  famous  liberal 
theologian ;  and  Oestreich,  leader  of  the  radical  school-reform- 
ers. Committees  discussed  and  reported  upon  such  questions 
as  the  government  of  these  new  schools  and  other  technicalities 
inseparable  from  the  development  of  any  new  uniform  system; 
programs  of  vocational  instruction;  workshops;  kindergartens; 
private  schools;  self-government  plans;  cooperation  of  the  par- 
ents in  the  work  of  adult  schools,  etc.  Dr.  Rotten's  report 
continues : 

Out  of  all  these  discussions  and  committee  reports,  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  seemed  to  agree  upon  the  following  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  new  movement.  Education  in  Germany  must 
escape  from  class  organization  and  become  established  in  "  one 
class  schools."  More  important,  however,  than  the  form  of  a 
nation's  schools  is  the  spirit  within  them.  If  the  general  desire  for 
education  or  at  any  rate,  the  seeds  of  a  desire  for  a  fuller  life, 
are  to  permeate  a  whole  people,  the  aims  and  methods,  too,  must 
be  reconstructed  and  made  the  same  for  all.  The  constitution 
provides  that  the  schools  shall  educate  all  for  "  intelligent  citi- 
zenship, personal  and  professional  efficiency  compatible  with  the 
traditions  of  the  German  people  and  conducive  to  a  reconciliatory 
attitude  among  the  peoples.  The  German  schools  must  educate 
toward  that  higher  form  of  nationalism  that  is  not  content  with  a 
culture  developed  in  isolation,  however 
splendid,  but  desires  continuous  inter- 
change with  other  countries.  To  this  end, 
'  civics  '  as  well  as  '  industries  '  must  be 
practiced  in  the  schools." 

The  accomplishment  of  these  results 
will  be  possible,  the  conference  decided, 
only  when  teachers  and  educators  in  the 
schools  of  all  kinds  are  fully  aware  that 
they  are  working,  not  in  the  grind  of  the 
machinery  of  schools,  but  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
Hence,  all  the  old  barriers  between  the 
various  groups  of  teachers  must  be  broken 
down.  The  German  people  must  no 
longer  suffer  the  existence  of  such  bar- 
riers, which  were  particularly  marked  in 
the  schools  of  Prussia.  These  barriers 
produced  the  breach  between  the  so-called 
"  educated  "  and  "  uneducated  " —  a  more 
fruitful  cause  of  social  discontent  and 
misunderstanding  than  even  the  inequit- 
able distribution  of  wealth — since  one 
small  group  was  "  educated  "  to  command 
while  the  great  mass  was  educated  to 
obey.  A  "  one  class  school  ",  directed  by 
teachers  and  educators  imbued  with  the 
democratic  ideals  of  the  new  Germany 
and  preparing  the  children  for  skilled 
and  intelligent  participation  in  the  na- 
tional and  international  tasks  of  the  new 

world:  these  are  the  elements  of  constructive  planning  resulting 
from  this   great  conference. 

Readers  of  the  European  dispatches  will  recall  the  very  re- 
cent strike  of  school  children  in  Berlin.  This  strike  was  the 
response  of  the  older,  obstructive  and  aristocratic  groups  to 
the  program  here  set  forth  when  it  was  actually  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Berlin.  These  groups  refused  to  accept 
such  a  revolutionary  program.  They  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
exclusive  privileges  in  education,  as  in  all  else.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  see  that  Germany  had  passed  through  a  great 
war  and  that  one  of  the  necessary  results  of  that  war  was  just 
such  a  reorganization  of  education  as  had  been  set  up  in  Berlin. 

The  New  School  in  Europe 

((  'T'HE  '  new  school  '  has  come  into  its  own  since  the  war," 
A  writes  Prof.  Adollph  Ferriere  in  a  recent  bulletin  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  New  Schools.  Professor  Fer- 
riere, an  authority  in  the  field  of  sociology  and  education,  is 
director  of  this  bureau,  which  is  located  at  Vaud,  Switzerland. 
"  New  schools  "  have  been  known  for  a  considerable  period. 
Among  them  Professor  Ferriere  places  such  well-known  insti- 
tutions as  the  school  at  Abbotsholme,  in  England,  and  the  one 


THE  FELLOWSHIP    OF 
LEARNING 

FIFTY-SEVEN  Oxford  professors 
have  proposed  to  resume  the  old 
amicable  relationships  with  German 
and  Austrian  universities  and  scholars. 
They  say:  "In  the  fields  where  our 
aims  are  one,  our  enthusiasms  the 
same,  our  rivalry  and  ambitions  gen- 
erous, we  can  surely  look  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  the  fellowship  of  learning 
offers  a  road  which  may. — if  our  spirit- 
ual ideals  be  alive  must, — lead  to 
wider  sympathy  and  better  under- 
standing between  our  kindred  nations." 
Thus  the  fellowship  of  learning  which 
had  been  developing  strong  interna- 
tional bonds  before  the  war,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  passions 
of  war,  begins  once  more  to  assume 
reality. 


at  Odenwald,  in  Germany.     Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson's  school 
at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  would  also  be  classed  with  these. 

The  new  spirit  in  European  education  is  questioning  all  the 
older  forms  of  education,  and  the  types  of  schools  that  were  re- 
sponsible for  those  forms;  and  the  "  new  school  "  is  the  most 
likely  successor  of  the  old.  Such  a  development  gives  definite 
point  to  the  work  of  Professor  Ferriere's  bureau ;  his  summary 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  true  "  new  school " 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  elemental  forces  that  are 
struggling  up  through  the  obstructions  of  the  old  orders  to  the 
making  of  the  new  education  in  Europe.  From  his  report  we 
have  secured  these  data: 

These  "new  schools"  have  a  threefold  purpose:  to  satisfy  the 
spontaneous  psychological  needs  of  the  child's  mind;  to  prepare 
the  child  for  the  life  of  today,  or  rather,  of  tomorrow;  and,  final- 
ly, to  enable  it  to  realize  of  its  own  accord  the  universal  spiritual 
values  which  are  independent  of  time  and  place:  Truth,  Virtue 
and  Beauty. 

The  typical  "  new  school "  is,  above  all,  a  boarding  school  in 
the  country.  It  retains  the  character  of  a  family  and  makes  the 
personal  experience  of  the  child  the  basis  both  for  intellectual 
education — promoted  through  instruction  and  work — and  for 
moral  education,  provided  through  practice  in  the  principles  of 
self-government.    This  is  the  minimum  program. 

The  maximum  includes  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following 
points.  The  "  new  schools  "  are  pioneers,  endeavoring  to  offer 
enlightening  suggestions  to  public  schools 
in  the  hope  of  developing  an  education" 
that  will  meet  the  spiritual  and  material 
needs  of  life.  They  are  community  schools 
since  the  child  is  truly  educated  only 
through  the  unrestricted  influence  of  a 
complete  community.  Because  the  coun- 
try provides  the  most  natural  surround- 
ings for  children,  "  new  schools "  are 
usually  located  where  outdoor  work  and 
play  are  possible.  However,  the  proxim- 
ity of  a  town,  with  its  opportunities  for 
cultural  and  artistic  development,  is  ad- 
visable. The  children  should  live  in 
small  groups  of  from  ten  to  fifteen,  in 
separate  houses,  each  of  which  is  under 
the  care  of  a  teacher  and  his  wife,  the  size 
of  the  group  making  it  possible  for  the 
adults  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  personal  experience  of  the  child  as  the 
basis  of  the  more  academic  teaching.  The 
instinctive  interests,  varying  from  age  to 
age,  are  carefully  considered,  and  both 
study  and  play  are  made  to  conform  to 
age  groupings. 

Individual    research    of    some    sort    is 
carried  on  independently  by  each  child,  as 
well  as  collective  work  in  the  exchange 
and  filing  of  documents  and  the  making 
of  scrap  books  that  serve   as  substitutes 
for    text    books.       Intellectual    work    is 
limited  largely  to  the  mornings,  the  time  varying  with  the  age 
of  the  children.     Only  a  few  subjects  are  studied  each  day  and 
only  a  few  branches  taken  up  each  semester,  the  method  of  teach- 
ing being  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  necessary  variety  and  vivacity. 
Since  moral  education,  like  intellectual,  must  come  from  actual 
experience,  the  schools  apply  the  system  of  junior  republics,  there- 
by developing  natural  "  leaders  ",  and  training  all  in  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility.     Punishments,  correlated  to  the  faults  com- 
mitted, are  administered  by  the  children  themselves. 

Creative  and  independent  work  is  awarded  recognition  from 
time  to  time,  and  exhibitions  and  competitions  furnish  additional 
incentive  to  each  of  the  children.  Co-education  has  proved  most 
desirable  in  the  mental  and  moral  education  of  the  children,  pro- 
viding,  as  it  does,  the  normal   elements  of  community  living. 

Manual  training  of  various  kinds,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  care  of  pets  are  made  part  of  the  life  of  every  child, 
although  plenty  of  time  is  provided  for  optional  work  that  de- 
velops the  child's  taste,  inventive  powers  and  ingenuity.  Open 
air  sports  and  gymnastics  develop  both  health  and  character,  and 
this  training  is  supplemented  by  frequent  camping  trips  on  foot  or 
by  conveyance. 

As  to  intellectual  education,  the  "  new  schools  "  seek  to  develop 
the  power  of  independent  reasoning  rather  than  an  accumulation 
of  memorized  materials.  The  critical  powers  are  cultivated  and 
the  mental  faculties  developed  by  using  certain  obligatory  studies. 
General  studies  are  supplemented  by  specialization,  which  is  at 
first  spontaneous,  but  later  becomes  more  systematic,  with  a  view 
to  vocational  guidance  and  training.  Since  it  is  the  general  aim 
to  make  theory  follow  practice,  much  teaching  is  done  through 
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visits  to  lactones,  museums,  social  institutions  and  the  like,  thus 
making  stimuli  for  creative  enterprise.  Good  music,  fine  art, 
and  beautiful  surroundings  help  to  develop  the  emotional  capaci- 
ties and  give  each  child  the  opportunity  for  individual  artistic 
expression. 

The  education  of  the  moral  consciousness  is  best  promoted  in 
the  smaller  children  by  story-telling  that  awakens  spontaneous 
responses;  in  the  older  children  by  the  study  of  history  and  society 
and  reflection  upon  the  natural  laws  of  mental,  moral  and  social 
progress. 

"  Here  is  a  program,"  says  Prof.  Ferriere,  in  conclusion, 
"  which  covers  the  full  round  of  physical,  mental,  artistic  and 
moral  living.  It  provides  what  the  child  needs  and  what  the 
age  demands.  Not  many  schools  have  developed  such  a  com- 
prehensive program.  But  nothing  less  than  this  program  will 
satisfy  the  awakened  educational  conscience  of  Europe." 

The   Moral  Education  Congress 

ONE  of  the  many  international    movements    interrupted 
and  postponed  by  the  war  was  the  program  for  moral 
education.     As  a  reminder  of  pre-war  plans  comes  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Third  International  Congress  for  Moral 
Education,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  September,  1914, 
will  be  held  in  1921,  probably  in  Switzerland.     The  first  of 
these  congresses  was  held  in  London  in 
1908;  the  second    at    The    Hague    in 
1912.     Students  of  educational  develop- 
ments will  recall  the  general  interest  in 
those  meetings  and  the  valuable  reports, 
edited   by   Prof.    M.   E.    Sadler,   which 
were  the  direct  result  of  that  interest. 
The     relation    of    education    to    the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  one  of  the 
interesting  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
coming     congress,     according     to     the 
preliminary   announcements  just    issued 
by  Prof.  F.  J.  Gould,  of  London,  the 
international   secretary.     But   the   main 
interest  will  gather  around  the  need  of 
new  definitions  of  educational  aims  and 
purposes  in   the  light  of    the    develop- 
ments of    these    war    years.     The    an- 
nouncement  is  worthy  of  reproduction 
here. 

What  is  the  aim  of  education?  Not 
merely  the  self-development  of  youth;  not 
efficiency  in  a  trade  or  profession,  though 
these  purposes  are  to  be  encouraged.  Nor 
is  it  freedom  of  the  spirit,  though  that 
is  good  in  its  way.  Nor  is  it  international  peace,  though  that 
is  also  to  be  worked  for.  Peace  is  not  a  Good-in-itself,  for  it 
may  be  a  mere  cover  for  vulgarity  and  exploitation.  The  aim 
of  education  should  be  service  of  family  and  commonweal, 
expressed  in  material,  intellectual  and  artistic  industry;  inspired 
by  history;  and  perpetually  responsive  to  the  claims  of  the  whole 
circle  of  humanity.  And  this  duty  of  service  applies  to  all 
members  of  the  community,  without  exception.  It  applies  to  the 
civilized  world. 

Western  nations  are  so  far  conscious  of  their  unity  that  the 
war  of  1914-18  can  even  now  be  regarded  as  a  civil  war.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  noblest  aims  of  youth-training  to  render 
this  consciousness  of  unity  universal.  Essentially,  though  not 
yet  effectively,  the  human  race  is  (as  Pascal  once  said)  "one 
man,  ever  living  and  always  learning." 

In  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Congress 
proposes  a  plan  that  will  definitely  make  international-minded- 
ness  a  permanent  aim  of  education  in  all  countries.  "  We  as- 
sume that  all  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  youth  wish  to 
secure  the  sympathy  and  support  of  youth  in  the  moral  pur- 
pose of  the  League  of  Nations."  To  this  end,  the  program  sug- 
gests the  following  topics  for  full  discussion  at  the  Congress: 

(1)    General  Aims  of  Education: 

To  humanize  the  teaching  of  geography,  literature,  art,  science, 
economics,  industry,  and  history  in  its  widest  sense  so  as  to 
elucidate  the  ideas  of  national  values  and  international  coopera- 
tion. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE 
CHILDREN 


new  generation  is  growing  up.  From 
the  seed  that  the  fathers  have  sown 
what  harvest  will  the  children  reap? 
The  Kingdom  of  God  belongs  to  the 
children.  Woe  to  us  if  we  take  from 
them  what  is  theirs!  Woe  to  us  if  we 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the 
old  temper  of  enmity,  lying,  arrogance 
and  vanity.  Let  us  help  one  another 
to  educate  the  children  in  school  and 
home  for  the  Kingdom  of  Peace  and 
Truth.  Let  us  help  one  another  to 
train  the  children  simply  to  be  men 
and  women,  glad  and  free,  honorable 
and  courageous. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  Bilthoven 
(Holland)  Conference  for  Interna- 
tional Reconciliation. 


To  announce,  from  time  to  time,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the 
work  done  by  the  League  and  improvements  in  its  constitution 
and  program. 
(2)    Methods  of  Education: 

Drafted  programs  (might  be  made)  of  such  instruction  as 
seems  desirable,  leaving  teachers,  parents  and  writers  within 
each  nationality  to  develop  the  themes  in  accordance  with  local 
habits,  requirements  and  ideals. 

A  sketch  (might  be  made)  of  the  contents  of  a  book  for  the 
universal  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  world,  to  be  translated 
into  many  languages,  its  object  being  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  and  fraternity. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia 

finr^HE  ardor  for  universal  education  and  for  physical 
J-  vigor,"  writes  Julia  C.  Lathrop  in  the  Czecho-Slovakia 
Review,  "  are  among  the  signs  of  that  democratic  develop- 
ment which  will  take  place  as  the  country  [Czecho-Slovakia] 
is  allowed  to  proceed  undisturbed  in  accord  with  its  own 
genius."  Miss  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau,  has  recently  returned  from  ar.  extended  study  of  con- 
ditions in  that  country.  "  Great  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  providing  schools  in  the  provinces  where  they  are 
most  needed,"  she  continues,  "  but  it  will  require  time  and 
effort  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  republic 
to  the  high  level  of  education  already 
attained  by  Bohemia."  Among  many 
straws  which  show  which  way  the  edu- 
cational winds  are  blowing  in  that  land, 
the  following  facts  gathered  from  the 
Review  will  interest  Americans. 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  now  organizing 
schools,  largely  on  the  American  model, 
with  an  almost  pathetic  eagerness.  Bo- 
hemia has  long  known  great  schools,  of 
course.  The  university  of  Prague  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and 
Comenius,  or  Komensky,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  educational  pioneers 
and  reformers,  and  around  whose  name 
one  of  the  romances  of  educational  his- 
tory developed,  was  a  Slovak.  Yet  for 
all  these  facts,  illiteracy  reaches  75  per 
cent  in  some  districts.  Hence,  the  edu- 
cational campaign  largely  takes  the  form 
of  school  organization.  Among  plans 
completed  or  under  way  for  this  present 
school  year  we  note  the  following: 
A  new  seminary  where  young  women  are  being  instructed  in 
domestic  science  was  opened  this  fall  at  Chrudim.  From  this 
center  it  is  hoped  that  domestic  science  training  and  teaching 
will  spread  over  the  whole  republic. 

A  high  school  of  forestry  was  also  opened  this  fall  at  Hranice 
in  Moravia.  The  state  intends  to  take  over  all  the  vast  forests 
of  the  republic  and  operate  them  on  scientific  lines.  The  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  are  to  be  the  trained  supervisors  of  this 
forestry  service. 

A  school  for  the  training  of  youths  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  the  principles  of  cooperative  business  is  expected  to  be  under 
operation  at  Boreun  within  the  present  year. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  of  America  have  presented  to  the 
pedagogical  library  of  the  Komensky  Institute  in  Prague  a 
gift  of  over  1,000  books  and  brochures  on  American  pedagogy 
and  modern  educational  methods.  The  works  were  selected 
by  leading  American  educators  of  Czecho-Slovak  descent,  with 
the  assistance  of  Prof.  Charles  M.  Judd,  director  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Ruth 
Abbott,  librarian  of  the  school. 

John  Drinkwater's  great  play,  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  Eng- 
lishman's interpretation  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  which  has 
enjoyed  a  long  run  in  New  York  city,  has  been  translated 
into  Bohemian  and  is  being  produced  in  the  Vinohrady  The- 
ater in  Prague.  The  people  are  intensely  interested  and  are 
nocking  to  the  performance. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HOUSING 

By  Morris  Knowles.     McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.     408  pp. 
lustrated.     Price  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.30. 


II- 


I 


THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

By  J.  J.  Clarke.    Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.    544 
pp.     Price  $7.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $7.80. 

Mr.  Knowles'  textbook  on  Industrial  Housing,  primarily  in- 
tended for  employers  of  labor  and  public  officials,  is  both  com- 
prehensive and  practical.  In  it  a  well  known  engineer  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  government  war-time  housing  effort  sets  down 
in  well-arranged  sequence  and  with  adequate  detail  the  require- 
ments of  industrial  housing  and  the  best  methods  for  meeting 
them.  Where  he  is  certain  of  his  ground,  he  is  didactic,  where 
several  plans  have  proved  successful,  he  sets  them  side  by  side, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  and  leav- 
ing the  choice  to  his  reader  who  will  know  which  one  is  most 
likely  to  coincide  with  his  specific  problems. 

The  federal  housing  projects,  in  his  opinion,  could  not,  even 
had  they  been  completed,  have  gone  far  to  meet  the  housing 
shortage;  but  their  value  as  standards  for  comparison  is  very 
great;  they  "will  doom  to  failure  any  less  carefully  planned 
housing  project  in  the  future."  The  shortage  of  homes  is  such 
— he  accepts  the  estimate  of  about  two  million — that  individual 
action  can  no  longer  be  looked  to  as  the  main  factor  in  solving 
the  problem;  "large  scale  house  production  by  specialized  agents" 
is  "  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary."  That  building 
by  employers,  whatever  other  forms  may  develop,  will  for  long 
play  an  important  part  in  the  supply  of  homes,  all  housing  re- 
formers are  agreed.  In  various  parts  of  the  book,  Mr.  Knowles 
emphasizes  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  company  owned  towns; 
but  even  where  circumstances  make  that  system  necessary,  the 
old  evils  associated  with  it  can  be  avoided  to  a  very  large  degree 
if  the  lessons  of  experience  are  taken  to  heart  and  such  very 
common  sense  advice  as  the  author  is  able  to  give  on  efficient 
management  and  introduction  of  democratic  administration  is 
accepted. 

That  industrial  housing  pays  the  employer,  Mr.  Knowles  is 
able  to  prove  convincingly,  even  in  the  absence  of  financial  bal- 
ance sheets  which,  of  course,  are  impossible  since  so  many  of 
the  benefits  are  intangible.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  that  a 
labor  turnover  of  300  per  cent  in  one  year — by  no  means  unusual 
in  the  employment  of  unskilled  workers — costs  the  employer  $240 
a  year  per  worker,  a  loss  that  would  pay  the  interest  on  an 
investment  of  $4,000,  a  sufficient  sum,  in  most  cases,  to  supply 
a  satisfactory  house.  Hypothetical  examples  demonstrate  in 
greater  detail  the  approximate  cost  of  industrial  towns. 

Very  timely  is  Mr.  Knowles'  insistence  that  the  provision  of 
only  two  types  of  homes  in  a  modern  industrial  community  is 
insufficient,  that  the  wants  of  unmarried  workers  must  be  met, 
that  the  American-born  family  is  likely  to  have  higher  standards 
than  the  foreign-born,  that  size  of  family  and  of  wage  must  to 
a  certain  extent  determine  the  size  and  type  of  home.  He  is  less 
happy,  however,  when  he  falls  into  the  common  error  of  assum- 
ing that  the  actual  proportion  of  income  spent  on  rent  is  also  a 
desirable  proportion  and  bases  what  the  worker  can  afford  to 
spend  for  his  home  on  that  hypothesis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  20 
per  cent  is  far  too  much  for  families  of  the  higher  wage  classes; 
the  satisfaction  of  elementary  needs,  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
in  their  case,  ought  to  absorb  a  much  smaller  share  of  the  family 
income  than  in  that  of  poor  families. 

Again  in  another  respect,  Mr.  Knowles,  in  common  with  prac- 
tically all  American  housing  reformers,  misses  an  important  fact 
when  he  assumes  that  the  building  of  new  homes,  in  established 
communities  as  well  as  in  new  ones,  must  be  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  the  economically  weak- 
est. Now,  the  natural  process  in  the  existing  community  is  for 
the  poorest  to  live  in  the  older  houses  which  become  free  when 
an  adequate  supply  of  new  and  better  houses  makes  it  possible 
for  the  more  fortunate  groups  in  the  population  to  improve  their 
home  comforts.  Therefore,  an  industrial  housing  scheme  in  an 
existing   community   should    aim    at   creating    a   margin    of   new 


homes,  but  not  necessarily  at  creating  homes  for  the  families 
least  able  to  pay  a  commercial  rent  or  to  purchase  a  home.  In 
a  new  community  developed  around  a  plant,  of  course,  this 
grading-up  process  is  impossible,  and  all  workers  must  be  supplied 
with  homes.  Altogether,  one  would  wish  that  there  were  less 
talk  of  "  minima  "  and  more  of  "  normal  "  requirements.  For, 
the  present  shortage  is  so  great  that  the  new  supply  of  homes 
that  must  be  created  in  the  next  few  years  will  represent  a 
retrogression  of  standards  if  only  basic  needs  are  satisfied.  We 
hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  lists  of  minimum  requirements 
for  different  types  of  homes  elaborated  by  Mr.  Knowles  are  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  make  this  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical 
criticism. 

His  insistence  on  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  before 
schemes  are  started  will,  it  must  be  hoped,  be  taken  to  heart. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  necessary  considerations  in  such  a  plan, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  discusses  each  in  particular, 
are  the  best  possible  proof  that  the  time  for  spasmodic  building 
by  individuals  has  gone  forever  and  that  only  large  scale  schemes 
for  the  whole  community — in  which,  of  course,  the  individual 
builder  may  find  his  place — can  give  it  those  conveniences  and 
services  which  it  needs. 

Separate  sections  of  the  work  discuss  the  preliminary  consider- 
ations that  enter  such  a  plan,  the  selection  of  site,  development 
of  the  town  plan,  streets  and  pavements,  water  supply,  sewerage 
and  drainage,  collection  and  disposal  of  town  wastes,  gas  and 
electric  service,  houses  for  families,  buildings  other  than  homes 
(in  which  is  included  a  far-sighted  statement  of  the  social  needs 
of  a  community  that  must  be  satisfied),  administration  and  super- 
vision of  construction  arid  management  of  industrial  towns.  The 
book  is  a  store  of  invaluable  information  and  incidentally  sug- 
gests how  much  talent  and  experience  America  allows  to  go  to 
waste  by  not  calling  such  men  as  Mr.  Knowles  to  responsible 
public  positions  as  housing  advisors. 


Attempting  to  crowd  into  one  volume  a  history  of  British 
housing  legislation,  a  description  of  the  present  housing  situation 
and  a  discussion  both  of  immediately  necessary  measures  to  im- 
prove it  and  of  fundamental  considerations,  Mr.  Clarke  has  nec- 
essarily been  somewhat  superficial  in  the  treatment  of  particular 
questions  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  American  reader. 
Nevertheless,  he  proves  that  the  participation  of  state  and  munici- 
palities in  financing  housing  activity  has  been  more  than  justified 
and  that  direct  housing  by  the  city,,  even  in  its  most  expensive 
form — the  re-housing  of  slum  populations — has  more  than  paid 
for  itself  in  diminution  of  misery,  of  crime,  of  ill  health  and  of 
degradation. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Liverpool  theory  and  practice,  he 
does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  importance  of  leveling  up  the 
general  standard  of  housing  by  providing  an  ample  supply  of 
homes  for  those  able  to  pay  a  commercial  rent,  thus  making  the 
older  houses  available  for  the  poorer  classes  and  enabling  the 
demolition  of  the  worst.  Yet  he  realizes  that  a  decentralization 
of  industry  and  redistribution  of  population  has  become  the  main 
factor  in  a  national  policy  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  the  slum. 

New  methods  of  house  building  to  reduce  the  cost  of  homes, 
both  by  the  adoption  of  cheaper  forms  of  construction  and  by 
standardization  and  large-scale  production,  are  convincingly 
demonstrated.  In  his  chapters  dealing  with  the  solution  of 
present  problems,  the  author  summarizes  the  best  conservative 
opinion  in  England.  To  him  government  intervention  seems  a 
necessary  temporary  expedient  but  not  a  permanent  solution. 
But  he  insists  that  the  local  authority  is  no  longer  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem,  unless  aided  by  the  larger  resources 
of  the  state.  Moreover,  placing  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  the 
local  authorities  has  meant,  in  England,  the  co-existence  of  model 
conditions  in  some  cities  and  urban  districts  with  apathy  and 
survival  of  the  vilest  slums  in  others. 

With  its  description  of  legislation  brought  up  to  the  Acquisi- 
tion of  Land  act  of  1919,  and  crowded  as  it  is  with  detailed 
evidence  and  suggestive  quotation,  this  book,  in  spite  of  the  sketchy 
treatment  of  some  of  its  subject  matter,  forms  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  housing  reformer's  library.        Bruno  Laskir. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  INSURANCE,  AMERICAN  AD- 
DRESSES 

By  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme.     Johns   Hopkins  Press.     270  pp. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  has  for  thirty-five  years  been  an  active 
figure  in  the  public  health  profession  of  Great  Britain  and  for 
eleven  of  those  years  has  served  as  principal  medical  officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  In  the  fall  of  1919  he  came  to 
the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  as 
lecturer  on  public  health  administration.  The  book  just  published 
is  made   up   of    addresses   delivered   to   public   audiences   in   the 

(course  of  visits  paid  to  various  university  and  medical  centers 
in  America,  visits  during  which  the  author's  sound  wisdom  and 
broad  vision  and  charming  personality  won  for  him  warm  friends 
at  every  turn.  The  printed  volume  does  not  suffer  by  contrast 
with  the  spoken  word.  It  bears  careful  and  considerate  study 
and  impresses  the  reader  anew  with  the  breadth  and  maturity 
of  British  sanitary  statesmanship. 

Sir  Arthur  carries  on  the  tradition  of  the  English  public  health 
workers  who  since  Edwin  Chadwick's  day  have  consistently  vis- 
ualized the  problems  of  public  health  as  primary  factors  in  the 
prevention  of  poverty.  "Poverty  and  disease,"  he  says,  "are 
allied  in  the  closest  relationship;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
removal  of  poverty  would  effect  a  great  improvement  in  national 
health,  it  is  even  truer  that  the  prevention  of  illness  forms  the 
most  important  means  for  the  avoidance  of  poverty."  The  prime 
i  essential  in  the  prevention  of  preventable  disease,  he  holds  to  be 
the  extension  of  state  medicine  along  the  lines  already  mapped 
'  out  by  the  work  now  being  done  to  combat  tuberculosis  and  in- 
fant mortality.  The  most  serious  error  in  the  past  has  been  the 
creation  of  separate  and  incomplete  public  medical  services  for 
special  classes  such  as  were  long  ago  organized  under  the  Poor 
Law  and  more  recently  under  the  National  Insurance  act.  Sir 
Arthur  believes  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commission  of  1909  that  the  duties  of  boards  of  guardians 
should  be  transferred  to  public  health  authorities  are  likely  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  future  and  he  furnishes  strong  evidence 
that  the  medical  benefits  provided  by  the  National  Insurance  act 
are  almost  worse  than  useless.  His  primary  thesis  is  that  "the 
reatment  and  the  prevention  of  disease  cannot  administratively 
be  separated  without  injuring  the  possibilities  of  success  of  both." 

The  sections  which  describe  the  wonderful  progress  made  in 
dealing  with  tuberculosis  and  child  welfare  in  England  during  the 
past  few  years  will  prove  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  specialist. 
There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  book,  however,  which  should 

)t  be  read  by  every  social  worker  for  its  value  as  a  contribution 

to  the   philosophy   of   social    reform.     The    addresses   on    Some 

>blems  of  Preventive  Medicine  of  the  Immediate  Future  and 

The  Obstacles  to  and  Ideals  of  Health  Progress,  delivered 

t  Toronto  and  at  Yale  University,  respectively,  are  particularly 

inspiring  in  their  eloquent  statement  of  the  social   responsibility 

l»ich  rests  upon  us  all  for  the  protection  of  the  mother  and  the 

n'ld  from  the  needless  burden  of  preventable  disease. 

Yale  University.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

Third,  revised  edition.  By  John  Lovett  Morse.  W.  M. 
Leonard.  639  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $7.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $7.80. 

The  third   edition  of   Morse's   excellent   book   represents   the 

history  method  of  teaching  which  the  author,  the  professor 

>f  pediatrics  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  has  found  most  useful 

>r  the  instruction  of  undergraduates  and  graduate  students.     It 

t  once  demonstrates   the   strength    and   weakness   of    the   case 

ory  method.     Diseases  are  thoroughly  individualized,  and  all 

social   aspects   of  diseases  of  childhood   are  completely  dis- 

;arded.    The  position  of  Dr.  Morse  sufficiently  attests  the  autho- 

■Uativeness  of  the  subject  matter  presented,  and  is  all  the  more  a 

ion  for  criticising  his  failure  to  present,  in  his  case  discussions, 

:rences  to  the  ever  growing  important  phases  of  preventive 

diatrics.       The    entire    subject    of    causation    is    inadequately 

ited,  while  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  receive  no  more 

rough  or  pointed  discussion  than  the  disorders  of  metabolism, 

■r  difficult  dentition. 

The  first  section  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  normal  develop- 

t  of  children,  and  the  methods  of  making  a  physical  examina- 

1.  are  helpful,  but  are  equally  well  covered  in  other  volumes 

1  greater  service   to   those   interested   in   the   social   aspects   of 


medicine.  The  volume  makes  no  particular  contribution  to 
constructive  social  work,  as  diseases  are  considered  unrelated  to 
general  welfare.  The  pen  pictures  of  the  diseases  and  of  the 
children  diseased  are  well  drawn,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
vision  of  either  diseases  or  children  as  factors  in  communal 
growth  or  racial  progress.  What  has  been  written  is  adequate 
for  teaching  the  physical  phases  of  individualized  groups  of 
symptoms  whose  labels  are  properly  written,  but  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  connection  between  the  specific  child  whose  dis- 
ease is  discussed  and  any  other  person  in  the  community,  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  cause  or  effect.  The  author,  however, 
makes  no  claims  to  a  purpose  beyond  offering  case  histories  to 
illustrate  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  Nevertheless,  one 
might  expect  treatment  to  include  some  general  references  to 
methods  of  sanitation,  and  anti-sepsis  and  hygiene  that  would 
prevent  others  from  contracting  a  contagious  disease.  To  illus- 
trate: Under  the  cases  illustrating  diphtheria,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Shick  test  for  determining  immunity,  nor  refer- 
ence to  the  prophylactic  use  of  diphtheria  anti-toxin,  nor  even 
to  the  necessity  of  isolating  the  patient.  One  looks  in  vain  for 
reference  to  the  private  and  public  health  agencies  available  in 
the  management,  prevention,  and  control  of  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood  which  have  been  more  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  morbidity  and  mortality  than  the  types  of  treatment 
briefly  but  adequately  cited  in  the  volume. 

The  field  of  usefulness  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  field  of 
instruction  of  under  graduates  or  graduates  in  medicine,  and 
particularly  in  institutions  where  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate 
clinical  material.  Tra  g    WlLE^  M  D 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  MOVEMENT 

By  Janet  E.  Lane-Claypon,  M.D.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don.   341  pp.     Price  7s.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.50. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  new  Social  Service  Library 
of  these  publishers  (The  Social  Worker  by  C.  R.  Atlee,  reviewed 
in  the  Survey  for  September  15,  being  the  first),  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  social  practice.  Voluntary  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
young  child  in  England  owes  a  debt  to  the  American  example 
which  the  author  does  not  sufficiently  acknowledge.  For  it  was 
only  with  the  establishment  of  child  welfare  centers  or  schools 
for  mothers  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  based  largely  on 
that  example,  that  this  effort  became  synthesized  in  a  movement 
of  coordinated  public  and  voluntary  activities.  The  importance 
of  complete  birth  registration  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  these 
activities,  however/was  earlier  realized  in  England  and  progress 
in  this  matter  has  been  much  greater.  After  reviewing  the  work 
done  under  the  Notification  of  Births  acts,  Dr.  Lane-Claypon 
discusses  the  relation  of  child  welfare  centers  to  other  social 
organizations  and  then  at  length  the  actual  problems  of  these 
centers  and  the  methods  which  experience  has  proved  most 
successful. 

The  troublesome  question  whether  the  provision  of  free  or 
cheap  meals  for  nursing  mothers  is  a  legitimate  sphere  of  activity 
for  these  institutions  is  commented  upon  all  too  briefly  as  "  a  very 
debatable  point  ",  the  author  inclining  to  the  view  that  this  should 
be  done  only  on  medical  orders  and  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
Free  distribution  of  milk  shares  in  this  qualified  condemnation. 
Both  practices,  however,  are  widespread  and,  under  the  Child 
Welfare  act  of  1918,  have  been  recognized  as  deserving  of  munic- 
ipal support;  the  danger  of  pauperization  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  avoided  in  most  cases  where  this  effective  aid  to  child  pres- 
ervation is  given. 

The  duties  of  the  child  health  visitor  in  town  and  country,  the 
legal  and  administrative  provision  made  for  their  training  and 
activity,  the  control  of  midwifery,  and  the  present  methods  of 
public  support  for  and  control  of  the  system  are  described  in 
considerable  and  enlightening  detail. 

The  English  experience,  as  summarized  by  the  author,  proves, 
first,  that  one  age  group — that  of  infants  under  one  year  or  that 
of  school  age — cannot  be  singled  out  if  the  best  results  in  health 
preservation  are  to  be  secured;  second,  that 'the  mother's  health 
is  as  important  as  that  of  the  child;  third,  that  child  hygiene  is 
not  a  branch  of  public  welfare  work  that  can  be  isolated  or 
carried  very  far  without  the  advance  of  others.  Even  a  ministry 
of  health,  coordinating  all  the  branches  of  public  health  work, 
must  fail  unless  it  is  closely  linked  to  movements  for  material 
economic  improvement  and  for  making  the  community  more  sen- 
sitive to  its  social  needs  and  duties.  B.  L. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 

THE  discussion  at  the  third  annual  gathering  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  16 
to  19,  centered  on  the  general  theme  of  rural  organization. 
There  was  frequent  insistence  that  the  basic  problem  of  country 
life  was  spiritual.  Without  idealism,  without  a  perception  of 
the  spiritual  values  of  living,  there  can  be  no  totally  satisfying 
life,  even  under  conditions  of  the  most  happy  economic  prosperity. 
This  was  the  text  of  President  Butterfield's  opening  address  and 
the  assertion  in  various  forms  by  many  of  the  committees. 

Two  addresses  were  of  unusual  general  interest.  R.  R.  Moton, 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  discussed  the  rural  Negro  situa- 
tion. The  Negro  is  the  backbone  of  southern  agricultural  pros- 
perity, he  said.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  more  than  twelve  million 
Negroes  live  on  the  land.  There  are  a  million  Negro  farm 
operatives  in  America,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  whom  own  their 
holdings.  The  Negro  migration  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
especially  the  northern  city,  can  be  checked  by  making  possible 
the  ownership  of  land  to  more  and  more  of  the  race.  The 
Federal  Agricultural  Extension  service  should  be  more  rapidly 
developed  among  the  Negroes  as  a  second  step,  Mr.  Moton  said, 
and  the  schools  and  churches  must  be  improved.  There  are 
some  counties  in  the  South  in  which  the  per  capita  appropriation 
for  white  education  is  more  than  twenty  times  greater  than  that 
for  Negro  schools. 

The  Rev.  Sam  Higgenbottom  of  India  described  the  mission 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  government  there  that  is  bringing 
hope  to  hundreds  of  low  caste  communities  through  training, 
credit,  irrigation,  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  in  tilling 
and  of  crops  not  before  grown. 

The  Committee  on  Rural  Organization  voted  a  canvass  of 
the  whole  field  and  recommended  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
guidance  of  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  the  rapidly 
spreading  movement  for  the  adequate  organization  of  rural 
communities. 

Action  was  taken  which  makes  possible,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  association,  the  formation  of  a  council  of  rural  social  agencies. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  was  reelected  president. 

Edmund  deS.  Brunner. 

CITY  PLANNING  IN  OHIO 

REGIONAL  planning  and  zoning  were  the  two  main  topics 
at  the  second  Ohio  state  conference  on  city  planning,  held 
three  weeks  ago  at  Toledo  under  the  presidency  of  Morris  A. 
Black,  of  Cleveland.  Albert  Bettman,  of  Cincinnati,  on  behalf 
of  the  legislative  committee,  presented  a  legislative  program 
which,  if  adopted,  will  make  Ohio  a  pioneer  of  regulated  city 
expansion.  As  elsewhere,  planning  within  the  city  areas  has  in 
this  state  produced  something  of  a  deadlock;  boulevards  come 
to  an  end  abruptly  where  they  ought  to  connect  with  surrounding 
country;  industrial  settlements,  laid  out  with  no  regard  for  resi- 
dential amenity,  spring  up  in  immediate  adjacency  to  carefully 
planned  suburbs.  Efforts  for  inter-urban  cooperation  to  over- 
come such  evils  in  Ohio  have  been  frustrated  to  some  extent  by 
the  home  rule  provisions  of  the  constitution  which  permit  differ- 
ent municipalities  to  adopt  a  joint  planning  scheme,  but  do  not 
enable  them  to  bring  into  such  a  scheme  an  unwilling  city,  the 
planning  of  whose  area  in  accordance  with  the  larger  regional 
scheme  is  essential  to  its  success.  Even  voluntary  cooperative 
action,  Mr.  Bettman  explained,  to  become  effective,  needs  legis- 
lation, so  that  county  commissioners  and  township  trustees  may 
have  adequate  power  to  expend  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
present  project,  however,  endorsed  unanimously  by  the  confer- 
ence, is  to  apply  for  legislation  which  will  help  cooperatively 
inclined  municipalities  to  deal  with  their  recalcitrant  neighbors. 
To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  create  a  regional  planning  bureau 
in  the  department  of  the  state  highway  engineer  and  empower 
it  to  define  the  boundaries  of  a  regional  planning  area  if  applica- 
tion is  made  by  one  or  more  municipalities  within  that  area. 
This  would  be  a  first  step  toward  more  formal  organization  of 
a  state  planning  authority  in  the  future. 

Many  other  defects  of  the  existing  law  were  disclosed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  William  Bassett  and  George  B.  Ford, 
of  New  York,  brought  before  the  conference  the  experience  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  of  foreign  countries.     Mr.  Ford 


gave  an  outline  of  the  new  compulsory  city  planning  law  of 
France  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  coordinating  planning 
authority  for  the  state.  Mr.  Bassett  showed  that  even  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  where  city  planning  practice  is  more  estab- 
lished, regional  planning  is  meeting  with  such  obstacles  that  very 
little  has  so  far  been  accomplished.  He  thought  that  in  the 
United  States  in  the  next  decade  or  two  the  planning  even  of 
small  towns  and  villages  would  advance  much  more  rapidly  than 
concerted  regional  planning  by  several  communities.  Several  of 
the  Ohio  speakers  gave  interesting  details  of  zoning  practice — 
or  of  the  need  for  it.  C.  A.  Meeds,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Robert 
H.  Whitten,  of  Cleveland,  discussed  traffic  in  relation  to  the 
city  plan  and  to  zoning.  The  latter  drew  attention  more  espe- 
cially to  the  interference  of  insufficiently  regulated  automobile 
storage  and  parking  with  the  city's  transportation. 

Incidentally,  the  holding  of  this  conference  in  Toledo  was  of 
advantage  to  that  city  itself  in  the  solution  of  its  problems;  and 
some  of  the  leading  experts  from  out  of  town  addressed  large 
audiences  and  convinced  them  of  the  advantages  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment's program  in  this  matter. 

WISCONSIN    SOCIAL    WORK 

WISCONSIN'S  pressing  forward  with  a  militant  program 
for  social  progress  through  its  state  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  been  followed  with  interest  by  social  workers.  This 
program  included  the  engaging  of  Edward  D.  Lynde,  March  i, 
as  a  full-time  executive  secretary  for  the  conference.  Now  the 
conference  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  at  Oshkosh,  October  13- 
15,  has  set  what  is  probably  a  record  for  such  gatherings.  More 
than  1,200  people  were  in  attendance,  530  of  whom  were  out- 
of-town  delegates  representing  51  different  countries  and  96 
different  communities. 

Unanimous  action  was  here  taken  to  promote  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  children's  bureau  or  bureau  for  juvenile  pro- 
tection in  the  state  Board  of  Control. 

•  Active  propaganda  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year  by 
members  of  the  conference  in  support  of  the  measure.  This 
new  function  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  takes  on  a  deeper 
significance  in  the  light  of  the  questioning  and  challenging  with 
which  social  workers  are  facing  their  tasks  ahead.  Mr.  Lynde 
has  also  been  called  to  various  communities  to  assist  in  local 
organization  and  in  other  ways  and  has  arranged  programs  on 
social  work  in  connection  with  other  conferences  such  as  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mr.  William  C.  White  of  Milwaukee  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  conference. 

HOSPITALS    IN   CONVENTION 

CJ  OME  thousand  delegates,  guests  and  officials  from  hospitals 
^  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  gathered  in  Montreal  for 
the  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  The  presence  of  the  hospital  social  workers  in 
large  numbers  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  convention.  The 
most  largely  attended  session  of  the  four  days  was  that  at  which 
Ida  M.  Cannon,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Hos- 
pital Social  Workers,  presented  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  this 
new  branch  of  service  to  the  long  established  organization  of  the 
hospital.  If,  as  one  prominent  physician  said,  "  social  service  is 
the  twentieth  century  leaven  of  the  hospital,"  then  at  Montreal 
the  leaven  was  seen  vigorously  at  work.  Demand  for  trained 
workers  to  fill  places  in  social  service  departments  in  public  and 
private  hospitals  throughout  the  country  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply;  and  the  corresponding  need  for  advice  and  guidance  as 
to  the  best  organization  and  methods  of  hospital  social  service 
brought  throngs  of  inquirers  daily  to  the  information  bureau  and 
exhibit  on  social  service  which  were  maintained  during  the 
sessions. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Sampson's  account 
of  his  rural  hospital  work  in  Iowa.  In  a  prosperous  agricultural 
section,  divided,  according  to  his  description,  into  many  units 
which  are  separated  by  distances  and  varieties  of  church  affilia- 
tion, Dr.  Sampson  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  unique  com- 
munity organization,  supporting  a  hospital  for  the  service  of 
neighboring  counties.  The  organization  furnishes  not  only  the 
necessary  financial  support  but  also  machinery  for  follow  up  and 
social  work.  Dr.  Sampson's  plans  for  extension,  through  branch 
hospitals,  to  cover  a  much  larger  area,  will  be  followed  closely 
by  all  interested  in  health  work.  M.  M.  D.,  Jr. 
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RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25' 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word 
or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
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THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  Trained  nurse — in  an  indus- 
trial city  for  general  district  work.  Salary 
$125.00  per  month  to  start,  excellent  chance 
for  advancement  and  research  work.  State 
age  and  experience  in  first  letter.  3692 
Survey. 

WANTED:  House-mother  for  girls' 
cottage.  Apply,  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Newington,   Conn. 

WANTED :  Young  woman  to  act  as 
head  governess  in  a  Jewish  child-caring 
institution  in  New  York  City.  The  posi- 
tion is  one  of  residence.  A  person  making 
social  service  her  life  work,  is  desired. 
Graduation  from  college  or  university  is 
essential.  Teaching  experience  would  be 
helpful.  Institutional  experience  would  be 
preferred.  The  position  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  social  service  of  the  most  intensive 
kind.  Salary  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  position.  Apply  to  box  3699 
Survey. 

WANTED :  A  capable  young  man  as 
an  Assistant  Director  for  boys'  and  men's 
work  at  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Must  handle  gymnasium 
classes.  Resident  position.  To  start  im- 
mediately. Send  full  information  in  first 
letter  as  to  references,  salary  expected, 
etc. 

WANTED:  Two  family  Case  Workers 
with  C.  O.  S.  experience— one  with 
principles  well  founded  for  County 
visiting — other  District  Visitor.  Congenial 
surroundings,  interesting  community,  ex- 
pert supervision,  opportunity  for  initiative. 
Associated   Charities,   York,    Pennsylvania. 

WANTED :  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street. 

WANTED:  Trained  Lutheran  worker 
to  take  charge  of  family  welfare  depart- 
ment of  Christian  service  agency  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Experience  in  family  case  work 
necessary.  Reply  with  full  information  to 
Miss  Louise  Riester,  231  Burgess  St.,  North 
Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED :  Young  woman  as  General 
Secretary  of  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  town  of  11,000  inhabitants.  Well  or- 
ganized society.  Town  has  other  social 
agencies.  Kindly  give  training  and  ex- 
perience. Address  Miss  G.  Weil,  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C. 

MOTHER'S  HELPER— Young,  ediT 
cated,  to  help  care  for  three  year  old  girl 
and  assist  in  work  of  small  New  York 
apartment.  Attractive  home,  liberal  salary 
to  right  person.  Write  Brooke,  132  East 
19th  Street. 


WANTED:  Woman  director  of  club 
work  in  a  settlement.  Must  have  enthu- 
siasm, youth,  health,  and  if  possible,  experi- 
ence. Apply  Greenwich  House,  27  Barrow 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  desires  posi- 
tion in  an  institution  with  boys.  Experienced 
teacher  both  in  grade  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Has  had  experience  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences.    3645  Survey. 

DIETITIAN,  experienced  matron, 
housekeeper,  manager,  wants  institutional 
or  commercial  position.  Give  references. 
3697  Survey. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  wants 
position  in  or  near  Boston.  Especially 
good  training  in  Child  Welfare,  case  work, 
vocational  guidance,  psychiatric  social 
service.  Is  stenographer  and  has  had 
secretarial  experience.  Would  combine 
this  with  social  work.  Reply  V.  M.,  Room 
509,  46  Cornhill,  Boston. 

EDUCATED  WOMAN,  pleasing  per- 
sonality, good  reader,  would  spend  few 
hours  daily  with  invalid  or  elderly  person 
in  New  York  City.    3698  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  Recreation  and  Play- 
ground Leader  would  form  and  take 
charge  of  school  and  business  girls — 
classes  and  clubs  in  schools,  churches, 
settlements  and  private  houses.  36% 
Survey. 

GRADUATE  DIETITIAN,  wide  ex- 
perience  in  institutional  work,  desires  posi- 
tion. Good  instructor  and  manager.  Con- 
structive work  desired,  where  officers  are 
Protestant.  Credentials.  Address  stating 
particulars,  "  Dietitian "  Woonsocket 
Hospital,  Rhode  Island. 

EDUCATIONAL,  Institutional  or  Social 
Service  position  wanted  by  young  woman 
with  fifteen  year  old  dependent  girl. 
Superior  training  and  experience.  Avail- 
able November  15th.    3700  Survey. 

YOUNG  LADY  engaged  in  social  work, 
desires  position  mornings — 10-2  P.  M. 
Clerical    work   considered.     3701    Survey. 

WANTED  by  woman  of  dignity  and 
executive  ability,  with  wide  experience  in 
buying,  catering,  and  training  of  children, 
position  as  superintendent  or  matron  of 
institution.  Highest  references.  3702 
Survey. 

TUTOR:  Columbia  M.  A.,  thorough 
knowledge  of  child  and  abnormal  psy- 
chology— desires  position  teaching  men- 
tally abnormal  or  backward  child.  3704 
Survey. 


HOME  KINDERGARTENING 

HOME  KINDERGARTENING,  chil- 
dren 3  to  7  years.  Occasional  or  daily 
instruction  at  child's  home.  Love  for  the 
child,  basis  of  work  H.  A.  Taber,  201 
West  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT 

ENTIRE  FLOOR  two  flights  up,  184 
Sullivan  Street.  Hearth  and  Home  block 
development.  South  of  Washington 
Square.  Four  rooms,  bath,  two  fireplaces, 
k.  3703  Survey. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  In  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  In  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber, January,  March,  or  June. 

For  information  address 

Hiss  Dora   M.   Barnes,   Director 

GEOKGK  PEABODT  COLLEGE  FOR 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  In 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  November  27-December  11. 
Open  to  social  workers,  nurses  and 
others  interested  in  the  care  of  under- 
weight and  malnourished  children. 
Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 
Fee,  $50.00  including  all  materials. 
Limited  number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children, 
44   Dwight    Street,    Boston. 


BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 


BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St,  New  York  City. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  118,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Cmdit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  6  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Child  Wblfabb  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers,  Illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  «0 
cents,  postpaid. 

i 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion a ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

JlttUt  Sunt*  reports  the  most  Important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— 52.00.    70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.60  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association.  19  Bast  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c    a 
copy ;  dollar  a  year.     New  Orleans,  La. 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOR      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Blwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  information  among  its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec'y. ; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  In  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B.  An- 
drews, sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  publio  employment  offices; 
Industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  Insurance; 
one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce,   City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;   and   for   training   men   In   the    profession     of    community 
leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,   New  York. 
123   W.   Madison   Street,   Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y..  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains  all- 
the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Membership,  Includ- 
ing proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  136  E. 
16   St.,    N.   Y.   C. 

AMERICAN    PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— Wm.    D. 

Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  8»c.  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review  and  other  publications),  $1. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank  J. 
Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,   $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA — 15S  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  Interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  in  February.  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in  organizing  the 
work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If 
desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;    H.    S.    Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — 

Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y.;   105  E.   22nd   St.,   New  York. 

Commission  on  the   Church   and   Social   Service;   Rev.   Worth   M.   Tippy, 

exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.;    Miss    Inez 

Cavert,  ass't.  research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 

exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on   Relations  with  France  and  Belgium,  uniting  American 

religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the  Protestant 

forces   of    France    and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 

105   E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vlce-pres. ; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains  Indian 
and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT    AID    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN     (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding.     Conducts  National   Americanization  programme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Farles,  dlr.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on 
the   payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelligent 
Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, $3,  $6,  and  $26;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,  $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert 
Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  W. 
43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to  guide  and 
protect  travelers,    especially   women   and   girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  105 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F.  Powllson, 
gen.  sec'y. ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city 
or  state-wide  service   through  exhibits,   child  welfare   campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medical 
Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy, 
inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental  Hygiene  " ; 
quarterly,   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.   Van  Cleve,   managing  director;   George  D.   Eaton,   field  sec'y. 
Mrs.    Winifred   Hathaway,    sec'y.;    130    E.    22nd    St.,    New    York.    Objects: 
To   furnish   information,    exhibits,    lantern   slides,   lectures,    publish   liters 
ture  of  movement — samples  free,   quantities  at  cost.      Includes  New  Yor 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS — Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK — Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.. 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  in- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice  Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and   Correction — Mrs.    Martha   P.    Falconer,   Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public   Agencies   and   Institutions — R.   F.    Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family — Frances  Taussig,   New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Local   Community — Howard  S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental    Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New    York. 

Organization   of   Social    Forces — Otto   W.    Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,   "  The  Club  Worker,"   $1.60   a  year. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  mem- 
bership.     Dues   $2.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for  professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education.  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletlm." 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE. — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngiworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. :  127  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social 
workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND   RECREATION   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA— H. 

S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention  given    to   municipal    recreation    problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;   B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions—John M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most   Important   results   of  its  work.      Catalogue  sent   upon  request." 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow  Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S. 
Chllds,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TfSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.    L    Holsey,   acting   sec'y.,    Tuskegee,   Ala. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  progress. 

If   you   want    accurate    news    and 
first-hand  information  on  social  and 
industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
subjects   discussed   in  this   issue — for 
the  Survey  "  follows  up." 
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COMMUNISM  and 
CHRISTIANISM 

Analyzed  and  Contrasted  from  the  Viewpoint 

of  Darwinism 

By  Bishop  William  Montgomery  Brown,  D.D. 

The  author,  an  Episcopalian  ecclesiastic,  has  souarelv  rp. 

jounced  all  theology  and  unreservedly  accepted  th^  Marxian 

philosophy    of    economic    determinism.      In    this    book     lis? 

s  he  approaches   the  subject  from   a  new   angle   and    his 

produced  a  propaganda  work  that  will  be  of  intlnle  interest 

to  all  etudents  of  socialism,  especially  to  those  who  a™  still 

centtposS.  WUh   Church   P-ple/ Pap^^lS^^s,8^ 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 
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STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

Increasing  Human  Wants. 

•a.     What   is    the   economic   "law"   of   the   "increase    and 
diversification"  of  human  wants? 

b.  What  are  "  necessities  of  existence"?  Were  they  such 
fifty  years  ago?  To  what  extent  is  invention  the  mother  of 
necessity? 

c.  Define  a  "  reasonable  standard  of  living."  Are  enough 
necessities  produced  to  go  around?  Is  industry  organized  for 
this  purpose? 

d.  Could  there  be  general  over-production?  In  some  lines? 
How  does  economic  demand  fail  to  indicate  actual  demand? 

^\    The  Minimum  Budget. 

"•a.  Do  we  want  a  minimum  wage  or  a  minimum  standard 
of  living?  Are  they  the  same?  Distinguish  between  money  wages 
and  real  wages. 

b.  What  should  a  minimum  budget  include?  Constructive 
use  of  leisure?  Continued  education  toward  intelligent  citizen- 
ship? Provision  for  sickness  and  unemployment?  For  healthful 
recreation? 

O     Effects  of  War  Prosperity. 

*"^*a.  Certain  wage  groups  have  been  charged  with  "extrava- 
gance." Does  this  mean  that  wages  are  too  high?  What  is  the 
psychology  of  this  transition  from  "  hard  times"  to  prosperity? 
Is  not  a  period  of  emotional  release  inevitable? 

b.  What  will  be  the  permanent  effects  of  prosperity  on  the 
standards  of  living?  Is  it  easier  to  raise  or  lower  the  standards? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  younger  generation  to  improving 
standards  of  living? 

c.  How  have  the  standards  of  the  professional  and  salaried 
groups  been  affected?    Why? 

The  Luxurious  Standard  of  Living. 

■  •  a.  What  groups  in  our  population  have  "luxurious"  stand- 
ards of  living?  Standards  of  conspicuous  wastefulness?  Are 
these  defensible?  What  is  their  influence  in  productipn  and  dis- 
tribution?   Is  it  not  disproportionate? 

5    Inflation  and  Deflation, 
•a.     What  is  meant  by  inflation?     What  are  its  effects  on 
wages?      Prices?      Standards?     What   is    the    present    tendency 
of  wages?     Prices? 

b.  Why  is  a  period  of  deflation  dreaded?  Can  wages,  prices 
and  profits  "  descend  "  together?  What  is  the  effect  of  deflation 
on  standards  of  living? 

c.  Why  has  money  such  a  dominant  place  in  these  problems? 
References: 

Edward  Thomas  Devine:  The  Normal  Life.  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  New  York.     Price  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.60. 

Irving    Fisher:    Stabilizing    the    Dollar.      The    Macmillan    Co., 
New  York.    Price  $3.50;  postpaid  $3.75. 

Arthur  Gleason:  What  the  Workers  Want.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe.     Price  $4.00;  postpaid  $4.30. 

W.  F.  Ogburn:  Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living.  Annals 
American  Academy,  Jan.,  1919. 

New  Republic:    The  Whirling  Pyramid.    October  30,  1920. 

Report  on  Steel  Strike  of  1919,  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  Chap.  4.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 
Price  $2.50;   postpaid   $2.75. 

See  the  Survey  for  Oct.  9,  pp.  61-63 ;  Oct.  23,  pp.  125-128 ;  Nov. 
6,  pp.  213-226. 

The  above  books  may  oe  obtained  through  the  Survht  Book  Depart- 
ment. 


Books — Not  Technical — 
But  Necessary! 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SHRINE  or 
The  Makers  of  Peace 

By  Winifred  Kirkland 

When  women  are  called  the 
"  Makers  of  Peace  "  they  are  so 
called  because  of  their  power  to 
make  of  our  homes  places  where 
peace  will  be  felt  so  keenly  that 
the  younger  generation  will  be 
eager  to  bestow  it  on  the  world. 
Miss  Kirkland  calls  on  women  to 
do  this — in  a  strong  appeal  which 
combines  the  traditional  beauty 
in  content  and  workmanship  of  a 
Christmas  essay  and  the  gracious 
strength  of  modern  womanhood. 
Price,  85  cents. 

DREAMS  AND  VOICES 

By  Grace  Hyde  Trine 


While  cooperation  by  effective 
organization  is  the  keynote  of 
modern  living,  it  is  realized  by  all 
that  the  greatest  power  for  good 
in  the  world  is  a  home  which 
stands  for  something  particularly 
personal.  Mrs.  Trine  has  gath- 
ered into  this  charming  book  of 
hers,  all  the  modern  poetry  which 
sings  of  the  essential  beauty  of  the 
homes  which  we  want  our  young 
people  to  think  of  as  ideal.  Price, 
$2.00  boxed. 


Bookshops  600  Lexington  Avenue 

Everywhere  or  New  York  City 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


Providing  Umbrellas 

Rainy  days  come  unexpectedly  and 
disastrously,  as  social  workers  know. 

A  savings  fund  is  an  excellent  um- 
brella for  use  in  such  emergency.  Do 
you  ever  wish  that  you  could  be  of 
greater  service  in  helping  people  to 
practice  thrift  so  that  their  money 
umbrellas  would  be  as  large  and  strong 
as  possible? 

Relief  funds  of  social  agencies  provide 
many  umbrellas  for  people  who  are  caught 
in  the  rain  without  them  and  without  friends 
from  whom  umbrellas  can  be  borrowed.  But 
are  your  umbrellas  under  or  over-sized  with 
reference  to  the  individual  beneath  and  the 
torrent  above?  In  other  words,  do  you  give 
according  to  instinct  or  a  budget? 

A  breakdown  in  health  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  rainy  days  come.  Educational  health 
work  with  children  is  an  invaluable  anti. 
deluge  preparation.  Do  you  know  how  to 
organize  such  work  for  the  children  in  your 
community  and  for  their  mothers?  The 
methods  we  advise  have  resulted  from  the 
experience  of  many  and  are  at  your  service. 

The  Committee  on  Home  Economics  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  endeavors  to  help 
social  workers  and  families  by  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion concerning  desirable  methods  of  budget  planning, 
household  accounting,  and  other  means  of  promoting 
thrift.  It  studies  living  costs  and  prepares  estimates 
for  use  in  budget  planning,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  suitable  relief  grants. 

The  Morningside  Nutrition  and  Homemaking  Cente 
is  the  latest  activity  of  the  Committee.  Here  nutrition 
work  is  conducted  for  Olaf  and  Patrick  and  Camella  and 
other  malnourished  children  referred  by  the  schools  and 
various  social  agencies,  and  much  is  done  to  help  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood  with  reference  to  their  home 
making  problems.  This  experimental  work  at  the  Center 
is  already  serving  as  a  guide  in  the  establishment  of 
work  along  similar  lines  elsewhere.  It  is  also  proving  of 
marked  service  in  providing  practical  training  for  the 
Nutrition  Worker,  the  new  little  sister  in  the  social  work 
family. 

Committee  on  Home  Economics  of 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Music  for  Everybody 

The  Organization  and 

Leadership  of  Community 

Music  Activities 

by 

MARSHALL  BARTHOLOMEW 


ROBERT  LAWRENCE 

This  book,  a  pioneer  volume  in  the 
field  of  community  music  organization, 
contains  a  complete  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  song  leaders,  as  worked  out 
through  three  years  of  continuous  teach- 
ing and  experiment  during  which  time 
more  than  30,000  men  were  trained  by 
these  methods. 

Illustrated. 

Net,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

At  the  Better  Book  Shops 

THE   ABINGDON  PRESS 

New  York  Cincinnati 


Vocational  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West.  Minneapolis,  Feb.  10-12, 
1921.  Leonard  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes 
ave. 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach  the 

Sdbvey  before  December  11. 

Boys'  Club  Federation,  New  York.  New 
York,  Nov.  26-27.  Alexander  Campbell, 
110  West  40  St.,  New  York  city. 

Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Federal 
Council  of.  Boston,  Dec.  1-6.  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Macfarland,  105  East  22  St., 
New  York  city. 

Education  in  Mining  Towns,  Conference 
on.  Under  the  joint  auspices  of  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  Extension 
Division  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsurgh,  Nov.  26-27. 

Governors'  Conference.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Dec.  1-3.  Miles  C.  Riley,  Bank  of  Wis- 
consin Bldg.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Historical  Association,  American.  Wash- 
ington, December  28-30.  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Masi. 

Housing  Association,  National,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Dec.  9-11.  Lawrence  Veiller,  105 
East  22  St.,  New  York  city. 

Negro  Conference,  Tuskegee.  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Ala.,  Jan.  19-20,  1921.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Moton,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

Nurses,  Iowa  State.  Creston,  Iowa,  Dec. 
1-3.  Gyda  Bates,  152  E.  Fourth  ave., 
Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa. 

Political  Science  Association,  American. 
Dec.  28-30.  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

School  Hygiene  Association,  American. 
Atlantic  City,  February  27-March  1,  1921. 
Dr.  Harry  B.  Burns,  care  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sociological  Society,  American.  Washing- 
ton, Dec.  27-28.  Scott  E.  Bedford,  58  st. 
and  Ellis  ave.,  Chicago. 

Statistical  Association,  American.  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  December  29-30.  R.  E. 
Chaddock,  Kent  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  city. 

Taylor  Society.  New  York  city,  Dec.  2-4. 
H.  S.  Person,  29  West  39  st.,  New  York 
city. 

Venereal  Diseases,  All-American  Confer- 
ence on.  Washington,  December  6-11. 
Charles  Boldman,  411  18  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 


Books    Received 


A  New  England  Romance:  The  Story  of 
Ephraim  and  Mary  Jane  Peabody.  By 
Robert  Swain  and  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  164  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

The  Grand  Strategy  of  Evolution:  The 
Social  Philosophy  of  a  Biologist.  By 
William  Patten.  Richard  G.  Badger. 
430  pp.  Price,  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $5.30. 

Field  Work  and  Social  Research.  By  F. 
Stuart  Chapin.  The  Century  Co.  224  pp. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.85. 

The  Development  of  Institutions  Under 
Irrigation.  By  George  Thomas.  Mac- 
millan  Co.  293  pp.  Price,  $2.75;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.85. 

Hungry  Hearts.  By  Anzia  Yezierska. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  298  pp.  Price, 
$1.90;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.05. 

Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims.  By  Arthur 
Lord.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  178  pp. 
Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Employes'  Magazines.  By  Peter  F.  O'Shea. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  122  pp.  Price,  $1.80; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

The  League  of  Nations  at  Work.  By  Ar- 
thur Sweetser.  215  pp.  Price,  $1.75;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.80. 

Methods  and  Results  of  Testing  School 
Children.  Manual  of  Tests  Used  by  the 
Psychological  Survey  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York  City.  By  Evelyn 
Dewey,  Emily  Child,  Beardsley  Ruml. 
176  pp.  Price,  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $5.25. 

Political  Systems  in  Transition.  By 
Charles  G.  Fenwick.  The  Century  Co. 
322  pp.  Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.15. 

Blind,  A  Story  of  These  Times.  By  Ernest 
Poole.  Macmillan  Co.  416  pp.  Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

Right  Royal.    By  John  Masefield.    Macmil- 
lan Co.     145  pp.    Price,  $1.75;  by 'mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.85. 

The  Malden  Survey.  Compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Walter  S.  Athearn.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  213  pp.  Price,  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.60. 

100%,  The  Story  of  a  Patriot.  By  Upton 
Sinclair.  Published  by  the  author,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  329  pp.  Price,  paper  60c,  post- 
paid; cloth,  $1.20,  postpaid. 

Manuel  Elementaire  de  Puericulture. 
By  Dr.  Clotilde  Mulon.  Masson  et  Cie., 
Paris.  198  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price,  Fr. 
4.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.20. 

Silent,  White  and  Beautiful.  By  Tod 
Robbins.  Boni  &  Liveright.  256  pp. 
Price,  $1.90;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.05. 

What  I  Saw  in  Russia.  By  George  Lans- 
bury.  Boni  &  Liveright.  172  pp.  Price, 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.55. 

Satan's  Diary.  By  Leonid  Andreyev.  Boni 
&  Liveright.  263  pp.  Price,  $2.50;  by- 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

American  Police  Systems.  By  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick.  The  Century  Co.  408  pp.  Price, 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

Common  Science.  By  Carleton  W.  Wash- 
burne.  World  Book  Co.  390  pp.  Price, 
$1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.80.  Also 
Manual  of  Information.  Paper.  24  pp. 
Price,  20  cents. 

The  Unseen  Doctor.  By  E.  M.  S.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  142  pp.  Price,  $1.75 ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

Precepts  and  Judgments.  By  Marshal 
Ferdinand    Foch.     Translated   by    Hilaire 


Belloc.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  359 
pp.  Prices,  $4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$4.20. 

International  Labor  Legislation.  By  Iwao 
Frederick  Ayusawa.  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  Political  Science.  Longmans,. 
Green  &  Co.  258  pp.,  paper  bound. 
Price,  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Meaning  of  Socialism.  By  J.  Bruce 
Glasier.  Thomas  Seltzer.  249  pp.  Price, 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Social  Interpretation  of  History.  By 
Maurice  William.  Published  by  the  au- 
thor at  87  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  175  pp.  Limited  number  of  copies 
for  free  circulation. 


Pamphlets    Received 


The  Art  of  James  Branch  Cabell.  By 
Hugh  Walpole.  From  Robert  M.  McBride 
&  Co.,  New  York  city. 

A  Summary  of  Juvenile  Court  Legislation 
in  the  United  States.  By  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckenridge  and  Helen  R.  Jeter.  Legal 
Series  No.  5.  From  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington. 

Child  Welfare  Work  in  Colorado.  By  W. 
H.  Slingerland,  special  agent,  Department 
of  Child-Helping,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. From  University  of  Colorado,  Ex- 
tension Division,  Boulder,  Col. 

How  the  Golden  West  Might  Lessen  the 
Nation's  Hunger  Menace.  By  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Krauskopf.  From  National  Farm 
School,   Pa. 

Hours  and  Conditions  of  Work  for  Women 
in  Industry  in  Virginia,  Bulletin  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  No.  10. 

Home  Work  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  No.  9; 
From  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Among  Wage  Earners; 
Unwarranted  Conclusions  Regarding 
the  Eight-Hour  and  Ten-Hour  Workday. 
From  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  10  East  39  St.,  New  York  city. 

Some  Extra-Institutional  Needs  of  the 
Feeble-minded.  By  John  E.  Ranson.  Re- 
print from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, 1919.  From  Michael  Reese  Dis- 
pensary,  Chicago. 

Banking  Fancies — and  the  Facts.  By 
George  E.  Roberts,  vice-president  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  Reprint  from 
the  Nation's  Business,  Oct.  From  the 
Author. 

Elements  of  a  Social  Publicity  Program; 
The  Health  Show  Comes  to  Town.  By 
E.  G.  Routzahn.  From  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, New  York  city.  Price  20  and  30 
cents  respectively. 

The  War  and  the  Community  Movement. 
By  Weaver  Pangburn,  division  secretary, 
War  Camp  Community  Service.  From  the 
author,  1  Madison  ave.,  New  York  city. 

Shall  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Be  One  of  Jus- 
tice or  One  of  Infamy?  By  Major  Louis 
Livingston  Seaman,  president  emeritus  of 
the  China  Society  of  America.  From  Gov- 
ernment Printing   Office,    Washington. 

Weight  and  Height  in  Relation  to  Malnu- 
trition. By  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D., 
and  Frank  A.  Manny.  Reprint  from 
Archives  of  Pedriatrics,  Aug.  From  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 

Industrial  Hygiene  as  a  Factor  in  Produc- 
tion. By  Bernard  J.  Newman.  Reprint 
from  The  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conditions  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 
By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Reprint  from 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Aug.  533  N.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago. 
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COOPERATION 

THE  difficulties  of  putting  a  delivery  system  in  a  co- 
operative grocery  store  are  related  at  some  length  in 
Cooperation  by  K.  E.  Grandahl,  manager  of  the  Fin- 
nish cooperative  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  One  woman,  he  says, 
telephoned  the  store  to  send  her  half  a  pound  of  animal  crack- 
ers— and  to  be  sure  to  take  out  the  elephants  as  the  baby 
was  afraid  of  elephants. 

THE  VERDICT  ON  TWO  JUDGES 

GOVERNOR  SMITH'S  remarkable  showing  in  New 
York  State  in  a  candidacy  which  while  unsuccessful 
turned  709,746  votes  in  New  York  city  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Republican  landslide,  has  attracted  national  at- 
tention. Aside  from  the  remarkable  personal  tribute,  his  as- 
sociates on  the  Reconstruction  Commission  feel  that  it  de- 
monstrated that  the  progressive  social  measures  he  consistently 
favored  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  legislature,  were  at  least  no 
handicap. 

Scarcely  less  notable  was  the  success  of  two  judges — Ben 
B.  Lindsey  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court  and  Charles  W. 
Ioffrnan  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Marital  Relations  Court 
jf  Cincinnati. 

Both  were  Democrats  in  Republican  cities  in  the  midst 
af  an  overwhelming  Republican  victory.  Both  pulled 
through.  Both  did  so  on  their  records.  And  the  records  of 
both  were  in  handling  the  most  human  and  appealing  of 
cases. 

Judge  Hoffman  has  long  been  identified  with  progressive 
social  movements.  He  is  a  convinced  liberal.  In  the  last 
two  years  he  has  actively  associated  the  work  of  the  court 
with  that  of  the  charitable,  health  and  educational  agencies  of 
Cincinnati. 

Judge  Lindsey's  work  is  known  wherever  the  juvenile  court 
is  known  and  he  has  been  scarcely  less  recognized  for  his  mili- 
tant independence  in  civic  affairs.     He  has  been  through  other 


hotly  contested  elections.  He  has  hotly  contested  them.  He 
has  been  the  object  of  cross  fires  of  criticism  which  sometimes 
did  not  stop  short  of  calumny.  More  than  once  he  has 
mortgaged  his  house  and  put  his  whole  savings  into  the 
fight.  As  result  he  and  Mrs.  Lindsey  today  live  in  the 
basement  of  their  home  as  a  measure  of  economy.  In  this 
election  he  did  almost  no  campaigning.  He  felt  that  it  was 
up  to  the  women  and  men  of  Denver  to  say  whether  they 
wanted  him  to  continue.  They  did.  His  name  was  the  last 
on  the  ballot  and  on  the  losing  ticket.  Yet  he  ran  two  to 
one  over  his  opponent,  polling  46,000  while  the  head  of  his 
own  ticket  received  only  20,000,  this  out  of  a  total  vote  of 
86,000.  He  polled  almost  as  many  votes  as  the  leaders  of 
the  winning  ticket,  and  5,000  votes  more  than  the  average 
cast  for  the  candidates  on  that  ticket. 

In  a  characteristic  expression  of  thanks  to  his  fellow  towns- 
men, Judge  Lindsey  said: 

I  want  to  thank  the  brave  men  and  true  women  of  our  city 
for  this  endorsement,  not  of  myself,  but  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
which  they  have  helped  me  to  build  up  as  a  bulwark  for  our 
race — a  shield  for  childhood  and  a  shrine  to  the  womanhood 
of  Colorado. 

I  will,  God  helping  me,  continue  the  work  and  methods  we 
have  pursued  in  the  past  to  make  Denver  ever  more  "  a  city 
set  upon   a   hill." 

Denver  in  her  juvenile  court  has  set  a  mark  that  the  world 
admits  it  is  eager  to  attain.  In  sustaining  the  institution  Denver 
is  living  true  to  her  traditions  and  carving  out  a  future  that 
the  Psalmist  pictured  when  he  said:  "Her  ways  are  ways  of 
righteousness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

ANOTHER  MOONEY  CONFESSION 

ADDITIONAL  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  validity  of  the 
convictions  in  the  San  Francisco  bomb  cases  by  state- 
ments given  publicity  last  week  by  men  who  played  im- 
portant parts  in  securing  the  conviction  of  Warren  K.  Billings, 
who,  together  with  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  is  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence in  San  Quentin  prison.  The  San  Francisco  Call  last 
week  printed  a  statement  said  to  have  been  made  to  Mayor 
Rolph  by  Draper  Hand,  a  member  of  the  police  force.  Hand 
had  charge  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  both  the  Billings 
and  Mooney  trials.  According  to  the  statement,  he  is  alleged 
to  have  confessed  that  for  weeks  before  the  trial  these  wit- 
nesses were  coached  in  the  interest  of  building  up  a  case 
against  the  defendants.  Soon  after  this  announcement  ap- 
peared, J.  B.  Brennan,  who  as  assistant  district  attorney  prose- 
cuted Billings,  made  a  public  statement  in  which  he  said  that 
he  was  in  doubt  of  Billings'  guilt.  Brennan  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "  If  Hand  admitted  the  witnesses  were  framed  it  was 
probably  a  fact.  I  took  witnesses  the  police  department  fur- 
nished and  tried  to  make  a  case  against  Billings.  Were  I  on 
the  Billings  jury  with  my  present  knowledge  of  the  case,  I 
could  not  vote  for  his  conviction." 

The  testimony  of  these  two  men  strengthens    the    belief 
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"  A  STUDY  IN  PROGRESS  " 

Paragraph  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  November  5,  commenting  on  the  special  issue  of 
the  Survey  for  November  6,  "  Prohibition  and  Pros- 
perity." 

THE  results  of  this  study  conducted  by  two  staff  in- 
vestigators of  the  Survey,  are  now  before  us  in  a 
special  number  of  that  magazine.  They  tell  a  story  of 
absorbing  interest  to  every  American  citizen.  We  here 
see  the  life  of  the  community  intimately  revealed  in  many 
ways.  Grand  Rapids  in  midsummer  is  prosperous  and 
thrifty.  Even  with  high  prices,  it  is  undeniable,  for  ex- 
ample, that  people  have  more  money  to  spend.  They 
have  spent  it  both  wisely  and  foolishly,  but  wise  spending 
and  saving  stand  out  as  pronounced  "  gains  "  during  the 
past  two  years.  No  fewer  than  seven  new  savings  banks 
or  branches  of  older  banks  are  doing  good  business  in 
Grand  Rapids — one  of  these  dramatically  receiving  dol- 
lars over  counters  that  stand  exactly  where  dimes  and 
quarters  formerly  passed  for  drinks.  Purchase  of  homes, 
always  popular  in  Grand  Rapids,  is  more  popular  than 
ever.     .     .     . 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  inhabitants  of  larger 
cities,  Grand  Rapids  is  really  dry,  say  the  investigators. 
Liquor  can  be  had,  but  the  saloons  are  gone  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  obtaining  alcoholic  beverages  is  scrapped. 
This  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  crime.  Almost  exactly 
50  per  cent  fewer  cases,  of  all  kinds,  were  handled  in  the 
police  court  during  the  two  years  of  prohibition  than 
during  the  two  years  before.     .     .     . 

There  is  no  disposition  in  the  pages  of  this  report  to 
overstrain  results.  We  are  not  told  that  the  millennium 
has  come — or  is  near.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  reminded 
of  other  goals  not  yet  attained.  Of  the  three  causes  of 
distress  discussed,  unemployment  and  low  wages  are  hard 
to  control  and  will  doubtless  return  to  plague  an  imper- 
fect world.  Over  the  third  the  American  people  can 
exercise  whatever  will  they  choose. 


widely  held  both  in  and  out  of  labor  circles  that  the  case 
brought  against  the  five  original  defendants  was  a  frame-up. 
It  tends  also  to  corroborate  the  findings  of  impartial  investi- 
gators. The  conviction  of  Billings  early  in  19 17  was  followed 
by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney.  After 
Mooney's  conviction  came  the  exposure  of  the  attempt  of 
Frank  C.  Oxman,  the  principal  witness  against  Mooney,  to 
induce  an  old  friend  in  Illinois  to  come  to  San  Francisco  and 
corroborate  his  testimony.  Oxman  was  tried  in  a  San  Francisco 
police  court  for  subornation  of  perjury  and  was  acquitted,  but 
he  was  never  again  placed  on  the  stand,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  cases  against  Mrs.  Mooney  and  Israel  Weinberg  were 
identically  the  same  as  the  case  against  Mooney,  and  Oxman's 
testimony,  if  it  could  be  believed,  would  have  been  just  as 
damaging  in  their  case  as  in  Mooney's  case.  Mrs.  Mooney 
and  Weinberg  were  acquitted  and  the  case  against  Nolan,  the 
fifth  defendant,  was  dismissed  without  a  trial.  The  methods 
of  the  prosecution  were  described  in  detail  by  John  A.  Fitch 
in  The  San  Francisco  Bomb  Cases,  in  the  Survey  for  June 
7,  191 7.  Mr.  Fitch's  findings  were  later  substantiated  in  all 
essential  details  by  the  President's  Mediation  Commission,  of 
which  Felix  Frankfurter  was  secretary.  Further  information 
showing  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
were  developed  by  John  B.  Densmore,  who  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  as  special  counsel  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  The  confession  of  Draper  Hand,  the 
policeman,  and  the  statement  by  Brennan,  the  attorney  who 
prosecuted  Billings,  adds  force  to  the  position  taken  by  Judge 
Franklin  Griffin,  who  presided  in  the  Mooney  case  and  who 
sentenced  Tom  Mooney  to  be  hung.     He  later  expressed  the 


belief  that  there  should  be  a  new  trial  and  he  did  everything 
he  could  to  secure  a  new  trial  for  Mooney.  It  recalls  anew 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  jurors  voting  to  convict  Mooney  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  had  done  so,  and  stated  that,  had  he 
known  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  character  of  the  wit- 
ness, Oxman,  he  would  have  voted  for  acquittal. 

At  last  reports  there  were  several  indictments  still  pending 
against  Mooney  and  Billings.  Those  who  have  been  petition- 
ing for  their  pardon  have  never  suggested  that  this  should  be 
done  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  give  them  an  honest  trial. 
If  these  other  indictments  have  not  yet  been  dismissed,  it 
would  be  possible  for  Governor  Stephens,  of  California,  to 
pardon  Mooney  and  Billings,  and  they  could  immediately  be 
arrested  and  tried  on  the  other  indictments  with  the  jury  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  previous  trials  and  with  the  tes- 
timony that  has  thus  been  discredited  excluded  from  consid- 
eration in  the  trial. 

BUZZ  AND  GOSSIP  IN  KENTUCKY 

TWO  sections  of  the  Kentucky  population,  it  seems,  have 
yet  to  learn  how  to  play,  the  children  in  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Danville,  and  the  social  work- 
ers of  the  state.  Buzz  and  Gossip,  two  games  played  around 
the  table,  were  the  first  lessons  in  a  course  in  which  these  two 
groups  met  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  merrymaking.  The 
occasion  was  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  the 
faculty  its  Recreation  Committee,  with  R.  A.  Hoyer,  of 
Louisville,  for  dean.  Instead  of  having  the  usual  program 
of  speeches,  the  committee  decided  this  year  to  have  a  play 
institute.  This,  however,  included  also  demonstrations  in 
community  singing,  in  story  telling,  and  a  recital  of  moun- 
tain ballads.  Teachers  of  the  Hindman  Settlement  demon- 
strated, with  the  aid  of  Danville  children,  a  number  of  moun- 
tain singing  games.  These  games  and  the  mountain  ballads 
were  introduced  by  early  settlers  from  England  and  have 
been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth.  Group  games  were 
played  in  the  afternoon  session;  it  was  then  that  deaf  and 
dumb  children  whom,  their  teachers  had  said  at  the  morning 
session,  it  was  particularly  difficult  to  get  to  play,  so  enjoyed 
the  antics  of  normally  grave  grown-ups  that  they  quite  for- 
got their  aloofness  and  heartily  joined  in,  surpassing  gray- 
haired  social  uplifters  and  making  their  teachers  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  see  organized  games  a  daily  reality  in  the 
institution. 

A  syllabus  of  games  played  with  a  bibliography  of  books 
on  games  was  for  sale  to  those  desiring  it.  Some  of  the 
books  were  also  op  exhibition.  The  general  verdict — espe- 
cially among  those  who  had  come  a  long  way  from  remote 
mountain  districts — was  that  the  play  institute  was  worth  to 
them  a  whole  week  of  speeches;  and  it  was  decided  to  repeat 
it  next  year  in  Lexington. 

A  NEW  MERGER 

THREE  organizations  whose  purpose  has  been  to  study 
and  eliminate  the  difficulties  of  choice  and  circumstances 
which  beset  the  path  of  school  children  of  intermediate 
years  effected  a  merger  in  New  York  in  October.  These  or- 
ganizations were  the  Committee  for  Vocational  Scholarships, 
the  Employment  Service  for  Juniors  and  the  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Bureau.  The  consolidation  is  to  be  known  as  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  and  Employment  Service  for  Juniors.  In  the 
opinion  of  vocational  counsellors  and  placement  secretaries  in 
general,  the  functions  of  granting  scholarships,  of  giving  edu- 
cational counsel,  and  of  introducing  boys  and  girls  into  the 
working  world  are  so  closely  allied,  and  so  often  overlapping 
as  to  make  the  organic  union  of  the  associations  practical. 

Children,  they  say,  leave  school  because  of  eye,  ear,  nose, 
throat,  stepmothers,  stepfathers,  uncles  with  a  business,  sisters 
who  are  stenographers,  quarrels  with  teachers,  long  pants, 
movies,  cousins  who  are  salesmen,  grammar,  arithmetic,  shop, 
composition  and  history.  According  to  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  education  committee  in  New  York  in  1915,  90  chil- 
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dren  out  of  100  who  leave  school  do  so  for  these  reasons.  Ten 
out  of  the  100  leave  because  of  economic  pressure.  The  full 
100  come  upon  the  labor  market  sooner  or  later.  The  scholar- 
ship department  of  the  new  merger  will  concentrate  its  efforts 
within  the  districts  in  which  the  new  organization  is  working 
so  that  the  percentage  of  children  financially  pressed  will  be 
considerably  diminished.  A  full-time  psychologist  will  test 
all  of  the  children  of  these  districts  and  will  help  in  the  allo- 
cation to  their  right  classes  and  schools  the  children  who  are 
sub-  or  abnormal.  The  vocational  counsellors  and  placement 
secretaries  will  alternate  counselling  in  the  schools  with  place- 
ment work  in  the  district  bureaus,  of  which  there  are  three. 
They  will,  therefore,  meet  the  children  in  dual  capacity,  and 
it  is  felt  by  their  associate  directors  that  their  power  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  children  who  leave  school  merely  because 
of  maladjustment  will  thus  be  greatly  increased. 

If  the  schools  in  which  this  experiment  is  being  tried  are 
enabled  to  be  responsive  by  being  equipped  with  social  and 
health  workers,  the  experimenters  feel  that  mortality  in  the 
elementary  schools  will  drop  to  the  lowest  rate  possible  under 
the  present  system. 

RANKIN 

ONE-THIRD  of  the  population  of  Rankin,  a  Pennsylva- 
nia borough  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  Czecho-Slovak ;  only  17^2  per  cent  is  white  American. 
Visitors  to  the  steel  city  will  hardly  be  aware  of  the  separate 
entity  of  this  town,  where  it  spreads  along  Baltimore  avenue, 
between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
roads, opposite  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  furnaces  and  a 
few  other  large  plants.  Yet  it  has  the  elements  of  a  commun- 
ity. To  determine  a  scientific,  constructive  policy  in  regard  to 
this  and  other  towns  within  the  area  of  its  activity,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Council  of  Churches  which  has  taken  over  the  local  work 
launched  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  making  a 
series  of  sectional  surveys,  the  one  of  Rankin  being  the  first  to 
be  completed. 

It  is  the  typical,  drab  steel  town,  "  practically  unrelieved  by 
color."  "Foliage  and  vegetation  are  sparse;  and  under  the 
constant  clouds  and  smoke  and  spreading  gas  fumes  from  the 
mills  and  furnaces,  all  the  buildings  soon  take  on  the  same  hue, 
despite  differences  of  paint  and  material."  The  7301  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  represent  a  comparatively  fixed  population, 
in  spite  of  its  complex  racial  composition ;  a  community  of 
stable  home  and  family  life.  The  industrial  companies  have 
taken  little  or  no  interest  in  it;  nor  is  there  a  civic  organiza- 
tion interested  in  the  betterment  of  living  conditions.  As  a  re- 
sult, housing  conditions  are  very  bad,  principally  in  the  matter 
of  overcrowding,  in  the  train  of  which  the  investigators  found, 
as  always,  much  petty  crime,  immorality  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. A  comparatively  large  incidence  of  infectious  diseases 
is  easily  traced  to  these  bad  housing  conditions  which  take  their 
toll  especially  of  infant  life.  Irregularity  of  employment  makes 
for  bad  habits  of  spending.  Labor  is  unorganized ;  or  at  least, 
not-  being  recognized  in  any  of  the  industrial  plants,  has  been 
unable  to  make  its  influence  felt  on  wages  and  conditions  of 
work.  Most  of  the  men  work  from  gy2  to  12  hours  a  day, 
with  night  turns  extending  usually  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hours  for  five  nights  per  week. 

There  is  not  a  single  playground,  ball  field  or  park;  but  the 
topography  of  the  town  includes  a  number  of  ravines,  undesir- 
able for  building  sites  and  encumbered  with  rubbish,  which, 
cleared  and  planted,  would  lend  themselves  admirably  to  open 
air  recreation.  "  Practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  cultural  ad- 
vantages is  provided  for  the  community.  There  is  no  public 
library,  there  are  no  lecture  courses,  there  is  no  lyceum  and  no 
organization  or  agency  promoting  these  things."  Groups  of 
men  and  boys  hang  around  the  street  corners,  having  nothing 
better  to  do.  Dance  halls  are  unregulated  and  unsupervised. 
There  is  only  one  moving  picture  house,  bare  and  cheerless  and 
uncomfortable,  not  a  single  hall  available  for  social  gatherings. 


"  UNCLE    SAM'S    NEW    LOAD  " 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  Section  69  of  the  Army 
Reorganization  bill,  which  would  have  automatically  put  the  draft 
act  into  effect  whenever  the  President  or  Congress  declared  a 
"national  emergency"  to  exist,  was  killed.  The  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  in  sending  broadcast  the  above  poster,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Congressman  Julius  Kahn  of  Cali- 
fornia noiv  proposes  to  resurrect  Section  69  and  have  it  passed 
as  a  "rider"  on  the  Army  Appropriation  bill.  At  the  same  time 
figures  compiled  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  have  been  made  public,  to  the  effect  that  93  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  the  national  budget  this  year  has  been  spent  for 
wars  "past,  present  and  to  come,"  while  only  one  cent  of  each 
dollar  has  gone  for  education  and  the  public  health. 

There  is  in  Rankin  no  modern  and  effective  agency  to  deal  with 
cases  of  destitution  or  distress. 

"  Rankin's  outstanding  need,"  says  the  report,  "  is  one  of 
spiritual  idealism.  Its  abominable  housing  and  other  evils 
would  not  come  but  for  its  lack  and  will  be  removed  as  it 
grows."  Hence,  there  is  a  primary  charge  upon  the  churches 
and  other  opinion-making  agencies  that  must  precede  the 
large  scale  reforms  which  are  needed.  The  foreign-speaking 
churches,  while  they  have,  to  some  extent,  kept  alive  a  longing 
for  better  things,  have  not  brought  this  predominantly  foreign 
population  to  American  ways  of  thinking  and  American  ideals 
of  life.  As  a  beginning,  therefore,  the  Council  of  Churches 
intends  to  support  and  encourage  the  creation  of  a  community 
house  by  the  Baptists,  who  already  have  a  considerable  follow- 
ing in  the  community.  A  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000  and  to  be  adequately  staffed  to  render  a  consider- 
able variety  of  social  services  to  the  town  as  a  whole. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

AS  the  result  of  the  Farmers'  Week  Conference  held  at 
Ithaca  some  weeks  ago,  a  Committee  of  Twenty-One  has 
been  appointed  to  survey  rural  education  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  survey  is  made  possible  by  a  $75,000  appro- 
priation from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  a  New  York  corpo- 
ration endowed  by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  against  just 
such  public  exigencies.  The  money  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One.  It  is 
planned  to  reveal  by  a  study,  through  conferences  and  ques- 
tionnaires, conditions  in  all  schools  in  communities  whose 
population  is  less  than  4,500.  In  typical  counties  more  inten- 
sive research  will  be  made  in  the  fields  of  method  of  instruc- 
tion and  factors  of  retardation.  Special  studies  will  include 
the  whole  problem  of  health  education,  including  medical  in- 
spection, physical  training,  agricultural  and  home-making 
courses  and  junior  project  work. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-One  consists  of  three  members 
from  each  of  the  following  organizations:  State  Grange,  Home 
Bureau    Federation,    Farm    Bureau    Federation,    Dairymen's 
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League,  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Thus 
it  is  secured  that  the  undertaking  will  not  have  the  purely  ad- 
ministrative character  which  would  mark  it  if  rural  and  lay 
opinion  were  not  so  importantly  represented.  An  advisory 
staff  of  men  from  other  states,  specialists  in  their  fields  of  edu- 
cation, will  supplement  the  body. 

The  education  department  announces  that  throughout  the 
entire  study  the  school  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  institution  con- 
cerned with  its  social  environment  and  having  community  in- 
terests as  well  as  academic  duties. 


RAILROADS  AND  WORKERS 

COME  of  the  railroads  have  announced  reductions  of  their 
^  labor  forces.  Among  others  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  York  Central  lines  have  taken  this  action.  The  roads 
through  the  American  Railway  Association  have  explained  that 
they  lost  some  of  their  best  machinists  when  the  munitions  in- 
dustry was  making  its  demand  for  men  and  that  later  these 
skilled  workers  were  attracted  to  the  making  of  automobiles. 
The  slackening  of  production  there  left  them  out  of  work  and 
in  consequence  the  railroads  are  availing  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  regain  their  former  employes.  In  this  connection 
it  is  also  asserted  that  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  hire  less 
efficient  men  during  the  war  and  that  they  are  now  ridding 
themselves  of  these  emergency  workers. 

At  the  same  time  relations  between  the  managers  and  the 
men  continue  in  many  ways  to  become  more  strained  on  the 
railroads.  Before  the  period  of  federal  operation  the  railroads 
recognized  only  the  strongest  unions.  The  national  govern- 
ment could  not  of  course  have  one  rule  for  strong  organizations 
and  another  for  weak  ones  and  in  consequence  all  of  the  trans- 
portation unions  found  a  great  opportunity  for  development 
under  the  Railroad  Administration.  When  the  end  of  federal 
operation  was  at  hand  the  railroad  workers  sought  the  Plumb 
Plan  while  the  managers  and  investors  seemed  to  win  the  day 
with  the  Esch-Cummins  law.  That  somewhat  tacitly  con- 
tinued much  the  same  labor  machinery  which  had  been  built  up 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  Both  the  industrial  and  the 
political  situations  have  changed  fundamentally  during  the  last 
nine  months  and  at  the  present  time  the  railroad  unions  and  the 
railroads  bid  fair  to  change  their  positions  relative  to  the 
Transportation  act.  The  unions,  the  original  opponents  of 
the  law,  may  turn  out  to  be  its  defenders,  while  the  railroads, 
its  pristine  proponents,  seem  to  be  viewing  some  of  its  provi- 
sions with  regret. 

Various  points  are  in  dispute.  Questions  of  pay  for  clerks, 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Railway  Labor 
Board  over  the  short  lines,  and  more  particularly  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  adjustment  boards  provided  for  in  the 
Transportation  act  are  now  in  issue.  The  railroads  want 
boards  limited  to  their  own  lines  while  the  unions  are  seeking 
national  bodies.  During  the  life  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion three  national  commissions  were  created.  Besides  these 
general  issues  some  of  the  Tailroad  managers  are  seeking  to  re- 
establish piece  work  in  the  railroad  shops.  This  is  urged  as  a 
more  economical  method.  The  men  have  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  results  in  "  speeding."  The  fundamental  aspect 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  in  industrial  relations  as  elsewhere 
that  whichever  side  is  favored  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
appears  to  be  willing  to  take  what  the  traffic  will  stand. 

IN  THE  MEN'S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

IN  New  York  unemployment  is  serious  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry.  The  manufacturers  have  accordingly  chosen  a 
time  favorable  to  them  for  demanding  a  readjustment  of 
their  agreement  with  the  union.  A  new  contract  has  not  been 
signed  and  because  of  the  lapse  of  the  old  compact  William 
M.  Leiserson,  the  impartial  arbitrator  of  the  tribunal  set  up 
by  employers  and  employes,  has  refused  to  hear  cases.  The  plan 
of  joint  dealing  between  the  associations  of  manufacturers  and 


the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  is,  however, 
proceeding  smoothly  in  other  clothing  centers  in  spite  of  the 
depression  in  the  industry. 

The  New  York  employers  formulated  seven  demands 
which  on  November  8  were  presented  to  the  union  and  to  the 
impartial  chairman.  These  were  declared  to  be  "  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  competitive  conditions  which  are  fair  to 
the  New  York  clothing  industry."     They  were: 

1.  The  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  install  piece  work. 

2.  Scales  prevailing  in  other  clothing  markets  to  be  the  base 
rates  for  New  York  workers. 

3.  The  cooperation  of  the  workers  in  maintaining  individual 
records  of  production  in  shops  and  cutting  rooms. 

4.  Individual  standards  of  production  for  week  workers  in 
shops  and  cutting  rooms. 

5.  The  right  of  the  manufacturers  to  change  contractors. 

6.  Adequate  freedom  to  discipline  and  hire  workers  and  to 
introduce  improved  machinery. 

7.  The  agreements  maintained  by  the  union  in  other  markets 
in  which  adjustment  machinery  is  functioning  successfully  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  relationship  between  the  association  and  the 
union. 

In  reply  to  an  ultimatum  demanding  a  "  yes  or  no  "  on  the 
manufacturers'  demands  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
union,  said: 

The  position  of  the  Amalgamated  now  and  the  position  it  has 
maintained  throughout  the  negotiations  is  that  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion of  Workers  and  Employers  investigate  conditions  prevailing 
in  this  market,  present  findings  and  work  out  a  proper  solution. 
It  is  not  collective  bargaining  for  one  side  to  investigate  and 
make  demands  which  must  be  answered  "yes  or  no."  The 
spirit  of  collective  bargaining  demands  a  joint  investigation. 
Only  in  this  way  can  a  proper  solution  be  worked  out. 

The  union  wishes  to  maintain  its  position  in  favor  oj  arriving 
by  negotiations  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  New  York 
market.  We  believe  in  meeting  the  problems  of  industry  by  the 
collective  bargaining  method.  However,  if  the  manufacturers 
persist  in  forcing  the  situation,  the  union  is  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  eventualities  that  may  come. 

"KILL  THE  BILL  OR  KILL  THE  BABIES" 

IN  the  successful  campaign  against  the  so-called  "  anti- 
health  "  measures  brought  before  the  voters  of  California 
and  Oregon  in  the  recent  election,  social  workers  for  the 
first  time  carried  on  a  fight  under  direct  legislation.  The 
measures  through  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  taken 
direct  to  the  people.  New  methods  of  attack  had  to  be  found 
to  combat  the  proposed  legislation.  Significant  among  these 
were  the  effective  organization  of  the  doctors  and  the  cam- 
paign which  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  car- 
ried on  among  its  300,000  policyholders  in  California  and  a 
proportionate  number  in  Oregon — the  first  time  that  a  busi- 
ness organization  has  carried  out  such  a  scheme  on  a  large 
scale. 

There  were  before  the  voters  in  these  two  states  amend- 
ments to  the  constitutions  which,  if  passed,  would  have  done 
away  with  compulsory  vaccination  for  school  children,  would 
have  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  a  child  from  school  even 
if  the  child  were  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease  or  came 
from  a  home  in  which  there  was  such  a  disease,  would  have 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health  con- 
trol of  epidemics  and  would  have  allowed  teachers  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  or  other  infectious  diseases  to  continue  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools. 

Besides  such  a  breakdown  in  public  health  control,  the  Ore- 
gon measure  would  also  have  prevented  medical  examination 
of  any  employes  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  private  or  pub- 
lic. In  a  sense,  this  addition  to  the  Oregon  bill  made  the 
fight  somewhat  simpler  in  that  state  since  it  immediately  an- 
tagonized and  lined  up  with  the  opposition,  employers — par- 
ticularly railroad  men,  who  must,  essentially,  refuse  to  employ 
engineers  or  trainmen  without  medical,  and  in  particular,  eye 
examination. 

To  further  complicate  the  situation  in  California  there 
were  on  the  ballot  three  other  health  or  "  anti-health  "  mea- 
sures besides  the  so-called  Anti-Vaccination  bill — one  forbid- 
ding vivisection  or  any  experimental  work  with  animals  for 
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scientific  research;  another  providing  for  a  special  licensing 
board  for  chiropractors;  and  a  third  permitting  other  than 
regular  physicians  to  have  in  their  possession  habit-forming 
drugs,  such  as  cocaine  and  morphine.  Each  of  these  amend- 
ments had  effective  opponents  with  the  exception  of  the  anti- 
vaccination  measure  and  so  it  was  on  this  that  the  main  part 
of  the  opposition  campaign  concentrated. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  went  into  the  states  at  the  request  and  invitation 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  who  saw  that  the 
legislation  would  likely  pass  unless  they  could  get  a  live  cam- 
paign in  operation.  They  circularized  their  policyholders  and 
had  their  agents  visit  as  many  as  125,000  homes,  explaining 
the  measures  and  urging  all  voters,  "  for  the  safety  of  their 
homes  and  the  health  of  their  children,"  to  mark  their  bal- 
lots "  No  "  on  the  amendments. 

The  other  outstanding  influence  on  the  voters  in  Califor- 
nia— the  organized  doctors — under  the  leadership  of  C.  J. 
Sullivan,  secretary  of  the  League  for  the  Conservation  of 
Public  Health  in  California,  wrote  personal  letters  on  their 
own  letter  heads  to  each  of  their  patients  urging  them  to  vote 
"  No  "  on  the  amendments.  They  wrote  newspaper  articles 
and  made  speeches  wherever  they  could  get  a  hearing. 

Organized  to  prevent  the  measure  in  Oregon  were  the 
various  social  agencies  and  educational  institutions  under  the 
name  of  The  Oregon  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Public 
Health.  These  assisted  in  enlisting  the  support  of  the  news- 
papers, and  of  ministers  who,  on  the  Sunday  before  election, 
preached  from  their  pulpits  against  the  anti-vaccination 
amendment.  Motion  picture  houses  threw  screens  before 
their  audiences  warning  them  of  the  danger  of  the  measure. 
Such  slogans  as  "  Kill  the  Bill  or  Kill  the  Babies  "  were  ad- 
vertised throughout  the  states. 

On  the  other  hand  the  supporters  of  the  bills,  under  the 
guise  of  the  Public  School  Protective  League,  circularized 
every  registered  voter  in  both  California  and  Oregon  and 
were  charged  by  the  opponents  of  the  bills  with  befogging  the 
main  issue  and  confusing  the  voters. 

Nevertheless  the  voters  stood  the  test  at  the  polls  on  No- 
vember 3,  swamped  the  anti-vivisection  measure,  voted  2  to 
I  in  Oregon  and  9  to  7  in  California  against  anti-vaccination, 
defeated  the  chiropractor  bill  and  prevented  the  repeal  of  the 
Poison  act. 


PROTECT  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 

VOTE  "YES"  ON  NO.  6 

TO  PROHIBIT  COMPULSORY  VACCINATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ANO  UNIVERSITIES 


The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  is  not  involved.  The  pro- 
posed law  does  not  attempt  to  prohibit  vaccination  or  any  other  form  of 
medical  treatment  or  to  interfere  with  lawful  quarantine.  Its  purpose  is 
to  prescribe  by  fundamental  law  that  vaccination  and  inoculation  shall 
not  be  made  compulsory. 

it  does  not  prevent  any  one  who  wants  vaccination,  inoculation  and 
medication  from  having  them. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  break  down  the  health,  sanitation  and  quaran- 
tine laws,  nor  deprive  health  officers  of  a  single  power. 

It  will  not  permit  children  with  contagious  diseases  or  who  have 
been  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  to  attend  school. 

It  merely  takes  the  coercion  and  compulsion  out  of  vaccination  and 
inoculation. 

If  you  believe  that  every  citizen  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  he  wants  vaccination  for  himself  and  his  children 

VOTE  "YES"  ON  NO.  6 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROTECTIVE  LEAGUE 


TO  OUR  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  OTHER  VOTERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA; 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  strongly 
urges  you  to  vote  "NO"  on  Constitutional  Amendment 
Number  6  on  November  2nd. 

This  Amendment,  if  passed,  would 

( 1 )  Permit  children  in  whose  homes  there  is  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  infantile  paralysis,  meningitis,  or  other 
"catching"  diseases,  to  attend  school  and  infect  your 
children. 

(2)  Constantly  expose  you  and  your  wife  and  your 
family  to  smallpox  and  other  diseases,  and  your  Health 
Officer  would  not  be  able  to  protect  you. 

No  parent  is  free  to  expose  his  child  to  disease. 

No  person  is  free  to  impose  his  personal  opinion,  if  it 
endangers  the  health  of  others. 

No  person  has  the  right  to  deprive  his  neighbor  of 
health  protection. 

Hundreds  of  the  most  prominent  health  officers  and 
sanitary  experts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco  on  September  16th,  unanimously 
condemned  the  proposed  Amendment. 

There  were  329  cases  of  smallpox  in  California  in 
1917,  1172  in  1918  and  2001  in  1919.  Each  year  there 
has  been  an  increase. 

If  you  wish  to  protect  yourself  and  your  family 
against  smallpox  and  similar  contagious  diseases,  be  sure 
to  vote  "NO"  on  November  2nd  on  Constitutional 
Amendment  Number  6. 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Read  the  inside  pages 


Spread  Broadcast  by  the  Supporters  of  "  Anti-Health "  Legislation 
in   California  and   Oregon 


How  a  Big  Life  Insurance  Company  Campaigned  Effectively  in   a 
Fight  against  Reactionary  Health  Legislation 

A  FRATERNITY  OF  PENOLOGISTS 

PEACE,  or  rather  war,  has  brought  forth  new  diffi- 
culties for  European  penologists.  Polish  jurists  are 
confronted  with  the  difficult  problem  of  combining  the 
three  codes  of  present  Poland.  Russian  Poland  is  left  under 
the  old  criminal  law  of  the  czar ;  German  Poland  is  using 
the  Strafgesetzbuch  of  the  German  Empire;  Austrian  Poland 
is  using  the  unrevised  Austrian  code  of  Maria  Theresa.  Pos- 
sibly an  entirely  new  code  will  have  to  be  evolved.  Italy 
has  established  a  new  Commission  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Penal  Code.  Its  presidency  has  been  given  to  Prof.  Enrico 
Ferri,  fifteen  years  ago  considered  an  impractical  reformer. 
These  facts  were  learned  by  the  Committee  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure  in  Europe,  whose  appointment  last  year 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology 
was  rather  a  notable  beginning  of  fraternity  of  European  and 
American  penologists.  The  committee's  first  year's  activities 
have  just  been  reported  to  its  parent  association.  Acquaint- 
ance was  made  through  European  embassies  and  legations  in 
Washington,  with  the  foremost  penologists  and  jurists  of  the 
old  world,  and  some  of  these  have  promised  to  become  perma- 
nent correspondents  of  the  institute.  Thus  is  assured  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  material  invaluable  to  American  criminol- 
ogists who  are  interested  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  criminal 
courts  in  the  old  world,  in  developments  which  indicate  a 
more  enlightened  and  modern  treatment  of  criminological 
problems,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  more  radical  tendencies 
on  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Europe. 
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Mexican  Labor 
Problems 

[News  reports  of  a  general  strike  by  seventeen  or  more  unions  in 
Mexico,  threatening  to  tie  up  the  railroads  and  ports,  and  sympa- 
thetic strikes  in  many  industries,  give  special  interest  to  this  second 
instalment  of  Mr.  Giuin's  account  of  Mexico  after  ten  years  of  revo- 
lution.    The  first  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  November  13. — Editor.] 

WHEN  Mexico  will  have  more  fully  returned  to  normal 
conditions,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a  shortage  of 
laborers.  There  is  not  much  employment  now,  and 
the  wheels  of  industry,  the  factories  and  the  mines 
only  just  begun  to  turn.  For  several  years  be- 
the  revolutions,  laborers  with  their  families  have 
migrating  northward  to  take  work  at  much  bet- 
wages  in  the  mines,  on  the  railroads,  in  the  beet 
fields  and  on  the  ranches  of  the  States.  They  went 
to  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  Colorado 
and  more  recently  as  far  east  as  Pennsylvania.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  revolutions,  they  began  to  come  North  in  greater 
numbers.  The  new  United  States  immigration  law,  by  impos- 
ing a  head  tax  of  $8  and  requiring  a  literacy  test,  slowed  up 
migration  somewhat,  but  for  the  past  two  years  and  more  these 
provisions  of  the  law  have  been  waived.  This  migration  has  not 
decreased  since  the  end  of  the  revolution  but  rather  seems  to  be 
increasing.  These  Mexican  laborers  come  from  all  northern 
and  central  Mexico.  The  American  consuls  are  able  to  give 
the  exact  numbers  which  migrate  from  their  districts  as  each 
immigrant  must  receive  the  consul's  vise  and  pay  the  fee  of 
$10.  From  Aguas  Calientes,  a  little  over  5,000  received  the 
vise  in  1919,  but  for  1920  the  rate  has  been  about  1,000  a 
month.  About  one-half  as  many  come  from  the  districts 
around  Torreon  and  Chihuahua.  The  Mexican  government 
recognizes  the  effect  that  such  a  heavy  migration  of  working 
men  is  likely  to  have  on  Mexico,  and  during  the  revolution 
made  one  attempt  to  keep  their  laborers  at  home.  Governor 
Enriquez  said  the  constitution  of  Mexico  did  not  give  power 
to  forbid  migration  but  that  the  attempt  was  made  "  as  a  war 
measure."  However,  the  attempt  failed  to'  hold  the  men  back, 
and  the  regulation  was  soon  repealed  or  else  was  forgotten. 
There  is  only  one  way  for  Mexico  to  keep  her  laborers  at 
home  or  to  induce  some  of  those  who  have  left  to  return  and 
remain — on  this  all  Mexico  agrees — and  that  is  to  pay  much 


better  wages.  Wages  in  Mexico  have  increased  in  some  parts 
perhaps  from  12  to  25  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
In  general,  wages  are  lowest  in  the  states  farthest  from  the 
northern  border.  Railroad  laborers  receive  from  50  to  75 
cents  a  day.  In  the  larger  mines  and  smelters  the  pay  is  87}^ 
cents,  and  the  hours  are  now  generally  eight  and  a  half.  At 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  which  I 
visited,  four  miles  from  Parral,  the  pay  is  87^2  cents  a  day, 
but  all  those  who  live  in  Parral  (about  50  per  cent)  pay  the 
company  25  rents  daily  for  the  round  trip  on  the  railroad  to 
the  mines.  There  is  a  village  at  the  mines,  but  not  nearly 
enough  houses  for  all  the  men  and  their  families  to  live  in. 
Mexican  mechanics  get  from  $4  to  $5  a  day,  and  this  seems 
good  pay,  for  most  of  them  have  learned  all  they  know  about 
machinery  at  this  same  mine. 

At  Santa  Barbara  and  at  Monterey  the  miners  are  on  strike 
for  better  pay  and  shorter  hours.  At  the  Santa  Barbara  mines, 
they  are  now  getting  62^/2  cents,  and  are  asking  for  $1  and  an 
eight-Hour  day  instead  of  an  eight  and  a  half-hour  day.  I 
asked  Governor  Enriquez  why  the  miners  were  striking. 
"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  because  they  are  hungry."  At  the  big 
American  Smeller  (A.  S.  &  R.  Co.)  at  Aguas  Calientes,  the 
laborers  get  50  cents  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  each  twenty-five 
working  days,  they  get  a  40  per  cent  bonus  if  they  have 
worked  regularly.  The  manager  of  the  smelter  in  speaking  of 
the  ability  of  his  workmen  said  that  the  company  had  sent  an 
expert  to  measure  the  individual  output,  and  his  report  showed 
that  the  Mexicans  did  more  work  for  50  cents  a  day  than  the 
employes  of  the  plants  located  in  the  United  States  did  work- 
ing for  $5  and  $6  a  day. 

Laborers  on  farms  receive  from  50  to  60  cents  daily.  School 
teachers  receive  pay  as  follows:  Those  who  have  a  third  class 
certificate  50  cents  a  day,  those  who  have  a  second  class  cer- 
tificate 75  cents  and  first  class  $1.  The  policemen  or  serenos 
of  Guadalajara  were  out  on  strike  while  we  were  there,  and 
while  they  were  out  the  city  was  patrolled  by  federal  soldiers. 
These  policemen  were  getting  50  cents  a  day  and  struck  for  $1. 
They  were  offered  65  cents  for  all  who  could  not  read  or  write 
and  75  cents  for  all  who  could,  but  they  refused  to  accept.  I 
attended  a  night  meeting  of  the  striking  policemen  at  which 
the  offer  of  the  authorities  was  discussed.  One  speaker  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  the  officials  should  think  that  an  illiterate 
man  could  support  a  family  on  less  than  one  could  who  was 
liberate.     The  policemen  do  not  belong  to  the  national  union 


I 
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LABORING    MEN    IN    CHIHUAHUA 

Many  of  the  workmen  reflect  in  their  dress  the  fact  that  they  or  their  friends  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
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of  Mexico  called  Casa  del  Abrero.    These  men  met  quietly  to 
discuss  their  trouble  without  interference  from  anyone. 

Women  have  been  coming  to  the  States  to  work  at  better 
wages  also.  Those  who  do  ordinary  housework  receive  $7.50 
•  to  $10  a  month.  Laundresses  get  50  cents  a  day.  Many 
young  girls  are  sent  out  to  service  at  from  $1  to  $3  a  month. 
Women  work  in  the  factories  for  about  the  same  wages,  but 
they  have  shorter  hours.  When  they  go  out  to  do  housework, 
they  arrive  before  five  in  the  morning  and  expect  to  remain 
until  after  seven  or  eight  at  night.  Child  labor  is  common  in 
Mexico.  Children  who  appear  to  be  from  six  to  eight,  but 
who  are  recorded  as  from  nine  to  twelve,  are  found  in  most 
factories.  There  seems  no  regulation  of  the  employment  cf 
either  women  or  children.  Evidently  the  constitution  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1 91 7  has,  for  the  present  anyhow,  been  forgotten. 

In  most  ways  the  factories  are  maintained  in  good  sanitary 
conditions.  Some  of  the  American-owned  plants  especially, 
provide  good  working  conditions.  At  Warren  Brittingham's 
soap  factory  at  Torreon  they  are  as  good  as  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  States.  This  factory  was  held  several  times 
by  Villistas,  and  the  trouble  there  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  break  between  Villa  and  the  United  States  government. 
Mr.  Brittingham  says  he  paid  three  million  pesos  to  General 
Villa  during  the  revolution.  This  company  provides  comfort- 
able homes  for  the  men,  shower  baths,  reading  rooms,  a  baseball 
diamond,  where  the  owner  plays  with  the  men,  and  he  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never  had  a  strike.  While 
wages  seem  low  now,  we  were  told  that  some  of  the  larger  pub- 
lic buildings  constructed  years  ago  were  built  by  laborers  who 
received  12  cents  a  day.  While  wages  have  increased  at  the 
most  about  25  per  cent,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  accord- 
ing to  officials,  not  less  than  300  per  cent.  Naturally  many 
of  the  articles  that  have  gone  up  in  price  were  never  used  by 
the  poorer  classes,  and  are  not  used  now.  In  Mexico  as  in 
this  country,  it  is  the  clerks  and  salaried  people  who  have  been 
most  affected  by  the  increased  costs. 

The  prices  for  food  which  I  secured  were  generally  taken 
from  the  markets  which  are  so  common  in  Mexico.  In  this 
way  I  secured  the  lowest  prices.  Food  is  cheaper  in  the  south- 
ern states  than  in  the  North.  Some  of  the  prices  of  the  foods 
most  generally  in  use  translated  into  American  money  and 
measures  were  as  follows: 


Eggs   36c.  per  dozen 

Shelled  Corn 3Kc  per  lb. 

Roasting  Ears 2J/2C.  each 

Onions   5j4c.  per  lb. 

Coffee    45c.   per   lb. 

Rice   5c.  per  lb. 


Meat 12  to  30c.  per  lb. 

Frijoles   (beans)  .  SytzC.  per  lb. 

Potatoes 7c.  per  lb. 

Sweet  potatoes 5c.  per  lb. 

Sugar   23c.  per  lb. 

Flour    9c.  per  lb. 


Fruits  are  considerably  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 


FARTHER   SOUTH    IN    GUADALAJARA,    LABORERS   DRESS    MORE    LIKE   THIS 

Clothing  is  high,  especially  if  tailored  in  this  country. 
Mexican  tailors,  according  to  some  of  the  business  men,  do 
much  cheaper  work  but  are  not  so  skilful.  Shoes,  most  of 
which  come  from  America,  cost  from  $4  to  $30.  Good  som- 
breros, which  so  many  wear,  cost  $2.50  to  $4  and  American 
hats  more  than  we  pay  in  the  States.  The  sole  leather  used  by 
the  very  poor  for  huraches  or  sandals  costs  50  cents  only.  They 
buy  the  soles'  and  make  their  own  sandals.  Rent  in  the  larger 
cities  is  about  the  same  as  in  medium  sized  cities  of  America. 
The  working  class  pay  $3  and  $4  a  month  for  two  small  rooms 
in  Northern  Mexico,  and  about  $2  for  the  same  in  the  South 
and  Central  parts.  My  meals  in  restaurants  cost  at  least  as 
much  as  in  the  States.  When  we  consider  wages  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  living  in  Mexico,  we  can  see  why  the  trend  of 
migration  is  still  northward  to  the  United  States. 

Naturally  the  people  are  more  or  less  dissatisfied.  Strikes 
have  been  rather  frequent,  but  generally  easily  settled.  The  de- 
mands of  labor  have  been  for  comparatively  small  increases. 
President  de  la  Huerta  stated  that  the  government  Bureau  of 
Conciliation  under  the  secretary  of  industry  and  commerce  had 
settled  by  arbitration  eighty  strikes  since  the  new  government 
came  into  power.  Arbitration  may  be  compulsory  and  the 
government  is  the  final  judge  if  arbitration  is  decided  upon. 

J.  B.  Gwin. 


Chicago's  Surrender 

By  Victor  S.  Yarros 


THE  whole  country  has  been  stirred  and  perplexed 
by  political  developments  in  Chicago,  the  restless, 
open-minded,  democratic  metropolis  of  the  great 
Middle  West.  The  triumphant  success  of  the  so- 
called  City-Hall  machine,  or  the  Lundin-Thompson  spoils 
organization,  in  'the  September  primaries  and  recent  elections 
requires  explanation.  Many  friends  of  good  government  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strength  and  popularity  of  the 
City-Hall  machine  and  its  nominal  head,  the  mayor — the 
actual  head  being,  it  is  currently  believed,  a  private  citizen 
who  exercises  no  legal  power  of  any  sort. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  in  the  November  elections  in 
Illinois  and  Cook  county  the  victory  of  the  machine  was  by 
no  means  sweeping.  Its  candidate  for  governor,  Small,  re- 
ceived a  plurality  in  Cook  county  which  was  equal  to  but  37 


per  cent  of  the  plurality  received  by  Harding,  while  its  chief 
candidates  for  county  positions  received  little  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  Harding  plurality.  The  Republican  "  land- 
slide "  in  the  nation  was  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the 
machine's  victory. 

What  has  really  happened  to  Chicago  in  the  last  few  years? 
Where  is  its  famous  Municipal  Voters'  League,  generally 
credited  with  the  superb  achievement  of  redeeming  the  city 
council,  ousting  or  shackling  franchise  grabbers  and  grafters, 
forcing  notable  improvements  in  procedure  and  methods,  and 
making  the  aldermanic  office  respectable  instead  of  a  by-word 
and  reproach?  Where  are  the  other  civic  organizations  that 
have  for  years,  or  e\  en  decades,  been  fighting,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, for  clean,  honest,  progressive  administration? 
Where  is  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  the  Citizens' 
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Association,  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  the  City 
Club,  the  Woman's  City  Club?  What  have  the  social  settle- 
ments been  doing?  Have  all  the  organized  agencies  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  and  elevating  civic  and  administrative 
standards  gone  stale  in  Chicago,  or  have  they  lost  the  confi- 
dence and  trust  of  the  public? 

These  queries  are  the  more  pertinent  and  interesting  be- 
cause the  situation  that  has  developed  in  Chicago  may  develop 
under  like  circumstances,  and  apparently  is  developing,  in 
other  communities,  big  and  small.  To  understand  Chicago 
politically  is  to  understand  not  an  exceptional  but  a  typical 
situation. 

Now,  the  Chicago  City-Hall  machine,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  known  and  respected  leaders  in  progressive 
and  constructive  movements,  is  utterly  unscrupulous,  selfish, 
cynical  and  corrupt.  The  indictment  that  has  repeatedly  been 
drawn  up  against  it  in  quarters  associated  with  good  govern- 
ment and  welfare  work  is  long  and  shocking.  It  is  held  to  be 
as  much  of  a  disgrace  to  Chicago  as  was  Tammany  to  New 
York  in  pre-Lexow  days.  It  is  accused  of  living  and  thriving 
on  waste,  graft  and  spoils.  It  is  accused  of  having  debauched 
the  police  force,  of  having  wrecked  the  civil  service  merit 
system,  of  levying  blackmail  with  scientific  efficiency  and 
thoroughness,  of  permitting  gamblers,  dive-keepers  and  other 
professional  lawbreakers  to  ply  their  trades  with  impunity. 
It  is  accused  of  having  turned  over  all  the  charitable  and 
humane  services  of  the  city  to  sordid  and  ignorant  politicians 
who  regard  every  position,  job  or  contract  as  a  "  plum."  It  is 
accused  of  encouraging  election  fraud  on  a  vast  scale  for  the 
benefit  of  its  pets  and  favorites. 

These  charges  are  not  made  by  irresponsible  persons,  or  on 
hearsay  evidence.  It  is  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  Chicago  that  called  the  machine's  appointees  to  the  city's 
civil  service  commission  "  a  wrecking  crew."  It  is  the  Munici- 
pal Voters'  League  that  has  repeatedly  denounced  the  machine 
for  its  implacable  opposition  to  economy,  efficiency  and  in- 
tegrity in  municipal  government.  It  was  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Bowen,  president  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion, who  declared  publicly  that  the  Police  Department,  and 
even  some  of  the  judges,  had  ceased  to  cooperate  with  that 
organization  in  the  effort  to  guard  boys  and  girls,  and  restrain 
or  punish  those  who  are  responsible  for  juvenile  delinquency 
and  criminality;  and  that  the  City-Hall  machine  was  respons- 
ible for  the  appalling  demoralization  of  the  police  and  the 
"  political  "  judges. 

The  question  recurs:  Why  is  a  spoils  machine  that  ex- 
ploits every  service  for  its  own  benefit  so  strong  and  popular? 
The  machine  commands  brains  and  skill,  and  has  a  wonderful 
organization  and  ample  means,  but  even  perfect  organization, 
unlimited  financial  resources,  and  the  relentless  use  of  official 
and  extra-legal  power  for  private  and  selfish  purposes  do  not 
suffice  to  account  for  the  successive  victories  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  City-Hall  machine.  Even  when  Tammany, 
in  New  York,  was  most  corrupt  and  lawless,  its  domination 
was  in  part  based  on  some  factors  of  a  totally  different  kind 
from  those  usually  thought  of  in  connection  with  a  powerful 
spoils  machine — namely,  intimidation,  coercion,  favoritism, 
pull  and  graft. 

Two  sets  of  additional  factors  have  played  and  play  today 
an  important  part  in  the  Chicago  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machine  and  its  leading  candidates  in 
city,  county  and  state  put  forward  an  attractive  and  pro- 
gressive platform.  Tens  of  thousands  of  voters  either  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  care,  much  about  the  sinecures,  the  parasitism, 
the  waste,  the  inefficiency  of  the  machine.  But  they  know 
what  its  platform  promises  in  the  way  of  constructive,  for- 


ward-looking policies.  The  machine  has  gradually  worked 
out  a  program — a  program  which  appeals  not  only  to  the 
average  person,  but  to  some  trained  and  experienced  civic  and 
social  workers,  to  keen  students  of  complex  municipal  prob- 
lems. These  men  and  women  are  not  deceived  by  humbug,  by 
impossible  promises,  by  rant  and  cant.  They  are  not  blind 
to  the  offences  of  the  machine.  But  they  are  inclined  to  over- 
look, temporariiy  at  least,  these  offences,  by  reason  of  the  serv- 
ices which,  in  their  opinion,  the  machine  is  rendering  or 
promising  to  render  to  the  cause  they  hold  dear  and  vital. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  writer  was  told  by  a  prominent  social 
worker  of  undoubted  integrity  and  influence  that  he  was  sup- 
porting the  mayor  and  his  machine  in  his  contests  with  the 
elements  opposed  to  them  because  these  elements,  though  re- 
spectable and  well-intentioned,  had  not  a  single  constructive 
or  progressive  plank  in  their  platform,  and  because  a  purely 
negative  and  barren  position  in  municipal  and  state  politics 
does  not  and  ought  not  to  commend  itself  to  democratic  and 
progressive  communities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  planks  found  in  the  platform  of  the 
Chicago  City-Hall  machine: 

Public  ownership  and  operation  of  street  car  lines  by  means 
of  an  elective  board,  the  rate  of  fare  not  to  exceed  five  cents — 
the  deficit,  if  any,  to  be  met  out  of  taxation. 

Repeal  of  the  state  public  utilities  act  and  the  restoration  of 
"  home  rule  "  or  local  control  of  such  utilities. 

A  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling  under  appropriate  legislation 
in  order  to  do  away  with  extortion  and  waste. 

Punishment  and  imprisonment  of  profiteers. 

Exemption  from  federal  taxation  of  incomes  under  $5,000. 

A  liberal  bonus  to  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 

Get  out  of  Europe  and  stay  out;  bring  home  the  American 
soldiers  and  marines  now  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

To  these  specific  planks  must  be  added  the  general  claim 
of  the  machine  that  it  is  fighting,  single-handed,  "  organized 
wealth  ",  predatory  monopolies,  rich  tax-dodgers  and  certain 
public  utilities  that  are  exacting  or  demanding  extortionate 
charges  because  they  insist  on  paying  dividends  on  inflated 
valuations  and  thrice-watered  stocks. 

Thus  to  the  man  on  the  street  the  machine  appears  in  the 
guise  of  a  resolute  and  aggressive  champion  of  the  public 
against  wrongful  privilege  and  deep-rooted  abuses.  To  some 
progressive  civic  and  social  workers  the  same  machine  repre- 
sents a  temporary  but  highly  serviceable  instrument  of  justice 
and  progress.  How  many  liberals,  constructive  radicals  and 
civic  reformers  voted  for  City-Hall  candidates,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  determine.  That  only  a  few  of  the  types  men- 
tioned did  so  vote  no  intelligent  Chicagoan  would  care  to 
,  assert  positively. 

In  the  second  place,  the  City-Hall  machine  has  known 
how  to  reach  and  win  the  mass  of  citizens  and  voters.  It  has, 
to  be  sure,  invariably  appealed  to  racial,  class  and  group  prej- 
udices and  animosities;  but  it  has  not  relied  exclusively  on  the 
press  or  the  stump  to  carry  its  messages  to  the  people.  It  has 
established  and  maintained  direct  contact  with  the  voters.  It 
has  sent  its  documents  into  the  most  obscure  homes.  It  has 
developed  a  technique  of  propaganda  that  is  probably  unpar- 
alleled anywhere.  It  has  been  methodical,  persistent,  inten- 
sive and  indefatigable  in  its  operation.  It  has  known  how  to 
dramatize  its  personalities  and  its  alleged  issues.  It  has  made 
glittering  and  alluring  promises  and  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  making  them  look  like  actual  deeds  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  machine  has  captured  whole  solid  "  colonies", 
or  social  groups,  by  according  them  ample  and  generous  recog- 
nition. The  machine,  for  example,  is  especially  strong,  indeed 
invincible,   in  the  "  black  belt."     Almost  without  exception, 
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the  Negro  voter  in  Chicago  is  a  Thompson  admirer  and  fol- 
lower. Why?  Because,  it  is  said,  "black-and-white"  dives 
are  permitted  to  violate  the  law  under  police  protection,  and 
because  all  manner  of  privileges  have  been  granted  to  colored 
politicians  and  their  proteges.  In  part,  this  is  the  correct  ex- 
planation, but  only  in  part.  The  majority  of  the  colored  men 
and  women  do  not  expect  jobs,  and  do  not  patronize  dens 
and  dives  that  pander  to  the  lowest  elements.  But  the  machine 
has  recognized  the  colored  population  in  several  ways  that 
possess  high  dramatic  value.  The  mayor's  leader  and  repre- 
sentative on  the  floor  of  the  city  council,  for  years,  was  a 
Negro.  ' 

Now,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations,  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Chicago  situation  may  be  summed 
up  simply  as  a  triumph  of  spoils  over  civic  decency,  of  humbug 
over  reason,  of  reaction  over  progress.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
citizens  do  not,  in  voting  for  the  machine's  candidates,  intend 
to  vote  for  reaction,  for  chicane  and  for    spoils    and    waste. 

The  truth  is,  the  machine  has  been  allowed  to  become  the 
exponent  of  progressive  ideas,  of  democratic  reforms. 

The  enlightened  friends  of  honesty  and  decency  in  munici- 
pal politics  have  not  sufficiently  realized  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  carry  elections  on  a  purely  negative  platform,  or  a 
platform  that  vaguely  promises  "  good  government."  Even 
stress  on  economy  and  efficiency  is  not  enough.  Usually 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  abstract  make  little  impression 
on  the  generality  of  voters. 

The  friends  of  clean  and  honest  government  in  Chicago 


ignored  such  vital  issues  as  public  ownership  of  the  local  trac- 
tion system,  or  effective  protection  of  the  public  against  ex- 
cessive charges  by  utility  companies.  They  did  not  treat  these 
issues  frankly  and  constructively,  and  the  machine  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  and  converted  it  to  its  own  uses. 

There  is  another  lesson  in  the  Chicago  situation.  This 
democratic  community  has  lacked  aggressive  and  progressive 
leadership  in  the  years  that  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  City-Hall  machine.  Consequently  the  machine  has  had 
no  formidable,  organized,  inspiring  opposition.  Good  men 
and  well-intentioned  organizations  have  been  anxious  to  work 
and  fight,  have  worked  and  fought,  but  no  unified  command 
has  existed.  There  has  been  no  effective,  city-wide  democratic 
organization  of  the  liberal  and  reform  forces.  There  has 
been  no  campaign  of  education  to  counteract  the  incessant 
propaganda  of  the  agents  of  the  machine.  Just  denunciation 
and  criticism  of  the  machine  have  been  twisted  into  obstruc- 
tion of  its  reformatory  plans. 

A  reaction,  of  course,  may  come  eventually.  As  Professor 
Merriam  says:  "Those  who  look  upon  the  City-Hall  as  the 
champion  of  a  popular  cause  will  be  undeceived;  for  the  boss, 
when  he  gains  full  power,  has  always  and  everywhere  sold 
out  and  betrayed  the  people."  But  why  wait  for  this  reaction 
and  disillusion? 

The  safer  and  better  course  is  to  deprive  the  spoils  machine 
of  its  pretended  occupation — the  promotion  of  justice,  democ- 
racy and  social  progress. 


Italy  and  the  Iron  Workers 

By  Giuseppe  Prezzolini 


FOUNDER  AND   EDITOR  OF  LA  VOCE 


II  Rome,  October  8. 

IN  my  previous  article1  I  stated  the  arguments  used  by  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Giolitti  to  explain  the  surrender  of 
the  government  to  the  workers  as  an  act  of  cowardice 
and  treachery;  and  those  used  by  his  friends  to  explain 
his  conduct  as  a  stroke  of  keen  political  insight  paralleling 
his  reform  policy  of  1903.  Were  there  any  obscurer  motiva- 
tions underlying  the  government  attitude? 

There  are  people  who  argue  that,  behind  the  scenes,  a  pro- 
tectionist intrigue  was  working  toward  results  that  were 
soon  apparent  as  the  resistance  of  the  iron  workers  passed 
from  "  obstructionism  "  to  factory  seizure,  and  from  that  to 
recognition  of  labor  control  over  industry. 

The  Italian  smelters,  one  wing  of  the  league  of  iron  manu- 
facturers, cannot  hold  their  ground  against  foreign  compe- 
tition unless  they  obtain  a  much  higher  protection  than  they 
are  enjoying  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  fairly  strong  elements  in  the 
itry  determined  not  to  permit  any  increase  in  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  small  group  of  theo- 
retical free-traders.  But  in  addition,  and  more  important, 
come  agricultural  interests,  bitterly  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
protection,  which,  for  the  Italian  farmers,  means  higher  cost 
of  machinery  and  the  closure  of  foreign  markets.  Universal 
suffrage  has  made  the  agricultural  contingent  unusually 
strong  in  the  present  Parliament.  The  Socialist  Party  is  in- 
clining more  and  more  to  conciliate  the  agricultural  masses 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  Popular  Party  (Cath- 
olics). 

The  smelters  feel  their  industry  is  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion.    It  is  only  human  nature  therefore — so  runs  argument 
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—that  they  should  use  pressure  on  the  ministry,  by  provok- 
ing a  social  crisis  which  could  be  solved  only  by  the  conces- 
sion of  higher  protective  tariffs.  The  smelters,  in  fact,  were 
absolutely  uncompromising  in  the  pourparlers  of  August 
11-13  leading  up  to  the  "  white  strike  "  which  broke  on  Au- 
gust 20.  They  refused  to  increase  wages  in  any  way  what- 
ever and  they  justified  such  refusal  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
competition  with  their  trade.  Mr.  Buozzi,  president  of  the 
Iron  Workers'  Federation,  contended,  at  the  time,  that  the 
workmen  in  the  smelting  industries  were  paid  much  less  than 
any  other  class  of  labor;  arguing  further  that  if  on  account 
of  competition,  smelting  could  not  be  carried  on  in  Italy 
under  decent  conditions  of  living,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
that  industry  go  by  the  board.  The  manufacturers  refused 
to  discuss  this  proposition.  They  preferred  to  bring  on  the 
crisis  and  put  the  government  in  a  hole. 

However,  after  "  obstructionism "  had  proved  successful, 
and  after  the  lock-out  had  been  thwarted  by  the  seizure  of 
the  factories,  the  manufacturers  resumed  their  negotiations. 
They  were  now  ready  to  grant  the  increase  in  wages. 

Why? 

The  government  had  just  issued  a  decree  raising  the  pro- 
tective tariff  on  automobiles  by  40  per  cent. 

The  public  naturally  inferred  that  a  deal  with  the  min- 
istry had  been  made,  swapping  increased  wages  for  increased 
protection,  with  a  further  promise  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  mitigate  excess-profit  taxes.  People  also  pointed  to 
an  interview  with  Minister  Labriola,  published  in  the  Paris 
Matin,  where  Mr.  Labriola  stated  that  the  "  government  is 
studying  ways  and  means  of  compensating  the  less  prosperous 
industries  for  increase  in  wages,  even  should  the  proposed  re- 
lief involve  tariff  revision." 

In  other  words,  the  price  of  industrial  peace  must  be  paid 
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by  the  general  public — farmers,  salaried  men,  workers  in 
other  industries  than  iron — by  higher  prices  on  all  mechanical 
articles. 

Other  observers  have  seen  in  the  great  social  conflict  the 
clash  of  two  groups  of  financial  interests,  the  Banca  Com- 
merciale  Italiana,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Banca  Italiana 
di  Sconto,  on  the  other.  The  Banca  Commerciale,  which 
finances  the  electrical  industries,  textiles,  etc.,  has  been  openly 
accused  of  striking  at  the  Discount  Bank,  which,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  finances  the  iron  and  mechanical  industries, 
notably  that  of  the  Ansaldo  Company. 

The  charges  here  are  even  specific.  Senator  Conti  is  al- 
leged to  have  used  his  influence,  in  behalf  of  the  Banca  Com- 
merciale, to  persuade  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  sub- 
mit to  workers'  control.  A  sharp  polemic  has  been  in  prog- 
ress between  Mr.  Crespi,  of  the  Banca  Commerciale  interests, 
and  Mr.  Minunni  of  the  Idea  Nazionale>  who  represents  the 
Ansaldo  interests.  The  nationalist  organ  asserts  that  the 
Banca  Commerciale  is  fomenting  Bolshevism  (just  as  in 
1914-1915,  it  charged  the  same  bank  with  supporting  neu- 
trality) to  keep  the  Italian  market  open  to  German  iron  and 
steel  products,  which,  it  is  further  charged,  still  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  Banca  Commerciale  directorate,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Toeplitz. 

Of  course  no  conclusive  proof  of  such  allegations  has  been 
offered.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  Banca 
Commerciale  is  supporting  the  ideas  and  the  policies  of  Mr. 
Giolitti,  whose  program  includes  free  expression  of  the  pro- 
letarian will  to  better  conditions  of  living;  whereas  the  Banca 
di  Sconto  is  favorable  to  nationalistic  agitation  and  to  D'An- 
nunzio's  enterprises. 

However,  give  whatever  importance  you  choose  to  the  ef- 
fect of  these  alleged  protectionist  and  banking  intrigues,  such 
forces  would  find  play  in  the  social  question  only  thanks  to 
the  fundamental  fact  that  Italian  workers  are  refusing  to 
run  the  factories  any  longer  under  the  direction  of  pro- 
prietors. Since  the  war  ended  our  workmen  have  been  work- 
ing not  only  less,  but  less  willingly.  People  have  blamed  the 
eight-hour  day;  but  the  eight-hour  day  is  beside  the  point. 
It  is  a  question,  rather,  of  the  general  state  of  mind  of  the 
people.  We  need  not  here  analyze  a  condition  that  is  known 
to  be  general  throughout  Europe.  The  important  thing  is  to 
bear  that  condition  in  mind  in  explaining  why  workers'  con- 
trol and  profit-sharing  seem,  even  to  people  who  realize  the 
danger  such  remedies  involve  to  private  initiative,  the  only 
way  to  restore  the  relative  contentment  and  willingness  to 
produce  to  the  working  classes  of  Italy.  We  are  facing  a  deep- 
grounded  readjustment  of  social  conditions.  The  Italian 
people,  on  land  and  in  factory,  are  passing  into  possession  of 
their  own  domain,  of  their  own  "  patria." 

The  word  "  patria  "  has  hitherto  been  an  ironic  joke  for 
people  who  possessed  nothing,  neither  property  nor  education, 
neither  a  material  inheritance  nor  a  spiritual  inheritance.  To- 
day, under  guise  of  a  socialistic  overturn,  a  mighty  national 
reawakening  is  going  on.  The  submerged  classes  are  becom- 
ing conscious  of  the  role  they  play  in  national  life,  of  the  in- 
heritance they  have  been  working  for  centuries  to  create. 

Workers'  control  of  industry  may  have  very  bad  effects. 
It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  it  is  to  be  initiated  by  pro- 
cess of  law  instead  of,  piecemeal,  by  conquest  on  the  part  of 
the  workers,  who  have  been  preparing  for  this  victory  of 
theirs  for  many  years.  Such  conquest  would  have  involved 
more  bitter  struggle,  but  the  results  might,  in  the  end,  have 
been  more  salutary. 

In  any  event,  the  general  principle  of  workers'  control  is 


now  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  public  and  by  not  a  few 
manufacturers  themselves.  Every  body  sees  in  it  the  only 
way  to  get  labor  interested  in  production  again.  While  the 
factories  were  still  held  by  the  workers,  more  and  better  work 
was  done,  so  long  as  raw  materials  were  available. 

In  one  ship-yard,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  a  hull 
into  the  water  without  the  bosses  and  the  company  having 
anything  to  do  with  it,  the  men  stuck  to  their  posts  for  six- 
teen hours  a  day  and,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  launching  their 
boat. 

How,  meanwhile,  is  workers'  control  to  be  applied?  A 
great  struggle  is  under  way,  on  this  point,  between  moderate 
and  extremist — or  as  we  say,  catastrophic — elements. 

The  moderates  regard  the  proposed  control  as  a  step  toward 
ownership  of  industry  on  the  part  of  workers  who  are  not, 
as  yet,  prepared  for  their  task  as  administrators,  and  who  must 
learn.  In  this  view,  workers'  control  means  cooperation  with 
capital,  and  it  should  be  superintended  by  the  national  fed- 
eration of  labor,  which  are  in  a  position  to  resist  the  selfish- 
ness of  local  groups. 

The  extremists  look  upon  their  victory  as  a  chance  to  create 
an  industrial  management  inside  and  counter  to  capitalistic 
management.  In  this  view,  the  control  should  come  from 
the  workers  in  each  shop,  organized  or  unorganized,  and  with 
nothing  in  view  save  their  own  particular  interests. 

Workers'  control  and  the  metallurgical  agitation  in  gen- 
eral have  had  an  interesting  secondary  consequence  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  technicians.  This  third  party  in  the  strug- 
gle between  capital  and  labor  has  been  hitherto  either  neg- 
lected or  actually  flouted.  The  manufacturers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  letting  experts  and  office  help  look  out  for  them- 
selves, taking  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  recent  trouble,  for 
instance,  they  would  stand  aside  and  that  the  workers  could 
do  nothing  positive  without  them.  The  workers,  for  their 
part,  have  hated  the  office  and  technical  employes,  because  the 
latter  enjoyed  better  salaries  than  the  laborers  and  because 
they  have  always  refused  to  join  in  the  labor  movement 

Thousands  of  engineers  have  now  gathered  into  associa- 
tions, and  office  workers  in  many  factories  have  formed  theirs. 
The  Federation  of  Brain  Workers  (Confederazione  di  La- 
voro  Intellettuale),  which  began  to  take  shape  a  year  or 
more  ago,  has  been  growing  in  recent  days  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  federation  has  called  a  congress  to  be  held  very 
shortly  in  Rome.  That  middle  class  of  trained  minds  hitherto 
victimized  by  the  violence  of  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
capitalistic  rapacity  on  the  other,  is  now  clearly  on  the  way 
to  self-assertion. 

The  masses  have  never  been  willing  to  recognize  any  su- 
periority in  intellectual  workers  entitling  the  latter  to  better 
pay  than  labor.  In  fact,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  in  Genoa 
and  Milan,  the  unskilled  laborers  have  been  hunting  down 
skilled  and  office  workers,  and  subjecting  them  to  all  sorts 
of  painful  persecution.  But  all  this  is  taken  as  the  misguided 
conduct  of  a  few  extremist  enthusiasts.  The  labor  leaders 
understand  that  the  technicians  hold  the  key  position  in  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on,  and  that  without  them,  the  workers 
will  not  be  able  to  run  the  factories.  Indeed  during  the  period 
of  seizure,  Mr.  Buozzi  went  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  to  a 
conference  he  had  solicited  with  the  Association  of  Engineers 
at  Milan.  The  Engineers  declared  for  neutrality  in  the  cur- 
rent dispute;  but  they  asked  the  government  for  a  place  on 
the  controlling  boards  of  factories,  finding  it  absurd  that 
leadership  in  production  should  be  given  to  the  laboring  class, 
while  the  life  of  industry  depends  just  as  much  on  the  tech- 
nicians. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Protecting  Immigrant  Settlers 


IN  Wisconsin,  under  B.  G.  Packer,  director  of  immigration, 
the  State  Department  of  Immigration  has  worked  out 
some  rather  unusual  methods  of  attracting  immigrants  to 
unused  lands,  and  of  protecting  prospective  immigrants  in  the 
choice  of  homesteads. 

In  order  to  reach  homeseekers,  this  department  uses  the 
classified  columns  of  daily  papers  having  rural  circulation  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  appends  to  a  column  of  land  advertise- 
ments, inserted  by  land  dealers,  a  notice  that  the  director  will 
be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  prospective  buyers  of  land  in 
Wisconsin.  Some  fewer  than  17,000  men  wrote  last  year  for 
advice  about  Wisconsin  lands.  In  most  states  an  inquirer  is 
referred  at  once  to  land  dealers.  In  Wisconsin  the  man  is 
invited  to  interview  the  director  or  his  assistant  in  their  Chi- 
cago office  or  in  Madison.  If  the  letter  of  inquiry  states  the 
location  of  the  tract  in  question,  the  director  looks  at  the  soil 
map  which  hangs  above  his  desk.  He  can  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  the  land  in  question  is  in  a  region  of  comparatively 
low  or  high  agricultural  value.  This  map,  which  is  continu- 
ously being  made  more  detailed  and  specific,  is  drawn  by  the 
Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils.  Sometimes 
the  inquirer  sends  a  high  power  prospectus  along  with  his  let- 
ter— in  which  case,  says  Mr.  Packer,  it  is  occasionally  a  try- 
ing matter  to  tell  the  man  of  the  disparity  between  his  land 
dealer's  views  and  those  of  the  soil  surveyors. 

If  an  interview  takes  place,  the  director  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  man's  previous  experience,  his  aptitude  for  farming 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  go  on  the  land.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  immigrant  applicants  are  experienced  farmers. 
The  other  10  per  cent  are  urged  to  see  if  their  farm  fever  will 
cool  under  three  months'  experience  as  hired  men.  The  direc- 
tor works  in  cooperation  with  free  employment  bureaus 
placing  these  inexperienced  men  on  farms.  The  ribbon  clerk 
who  imagines  he  wants  to  farm  because  he  hates  the  city  often 
returns  to  it  on  the  run  after  ten  days  of  twelve  hours.  If 
his  wife  is  a  thorough  metropolitan,  he  is  urged  to  consider 
her  as  a  factor  in  the  situation  before  his  final  decision.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  city  man  and  city  woman  who  are  deter- 
mined to  take  up  land  in  face  of  the  facts  are  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

Inquiries  come  concerning  the  length  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, the  kinds  of  crops,  the  market  facilities.  In  191 2,  Mr. 
Packer  introduced  the  system  of  sending  out  from  his  office 
to  every  inquirer  a  letter  from  each  of  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciations of  the  state,  on  their  stationery  and  signed  by  their 
secretary.  The  State  Horticultural  Association  is  interested  in 
him.  It's  letter  to  him  in  the  interests  of  better  fruit  and  bet- 
ter fruit  growers,  describes  the  varieties  of  apples  he  can  grow 
in  the  state,  so  that  he  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  planting 
varieties  unadapted  to  the  soil  and  to  the  climatic  conditions. 
The  State  Potato  Growers'  Association  does  likewise;  the 
Livestock  Breeders'  Association  also,  and  a  number  of  similar 
societies  interested  in  the  agricultural  development  of  Wis- 
consin. So  that  by  the  time  the  man  has  received  eleven 
letters  from  the  Department  of  Immigration,  he  has  had  a 
correspondence  course  in  Wisconsin  conditions.  These  agri- 
cultural associations  are  fairly  unusual  in  themselves. 
Although  they  are  voluntary  societies,  organized  for  the  mate- 
rial promotion  of  their  members,  they  have  state  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance  in  their  role  as  educators.  A  department 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  the  same  time  sends  out 
a  letter  on  the  mechanics  of  brush-cutting  and  stump-removal, 
and  in  it  gives  advice  on  seed  mixtures.  The  head  of  the  farm 
experiment  stations  offers  to  the  prospective  immigrant  the 


services  of  his  staff.  The  Immigration  Department  furnishes 
the  stations  with  stenographic  aid  for  answering  the  inquiries 
which  follow  this  letter. 

This  is  but  one  manifestation  of  Wisconsin's  vigorous 
agricultural  policy  by  which  the  state  hopes  to  bring  her  un- 
used lands  to  the  highest  point  of  development  within  record 
time.  Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 

An  Italian  Colony 

'|  1HE  Italian  element  in  Orange — about  one-seventh  of  the 
■*-  whole  population  —  has  its  own  little  settlement  which 
we  have  always  rather  taken  for  granted  as  a  necessary  eye- 
sore, dirty,  ill-kept  and  ill-smelling.  "  Wops  and  dagoes " 
they  have  been  to  us — our  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water",  our  street  cleaners,  garbage  collectors,  gardeners,  fruit 
venders — beyond  their  usefulness  in  these  directions,  of  no 
particular  interest  to  us.  It  is  true  some  of  them  have  risen 
to  be  contractors,  lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers,  for  which 
they  deserve  great  credit,  considering  their  limited  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  war  drew  our  attention  to  our  Italian  neighbors.  The 
young  men  volunteered  in  large  numbers  and  made  loyal 
soldiers.  The  response  of  the  Italians  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  war  charities  was  ready  and  generous;  their  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds  were  surprisingly  numerous 
and  large.  We  began  to  realize  that  the  Italians,  alien  and 
American-born,  believed  in  America  and  were  anxious  to  be- 
come part  of  its  national  life.  They  were  trying  to  do  their 
duty ;  were  we  doing  ours  toward  them  ?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion that  confronted  the  Woman's  Club  of  Orange  as  it 
confronted  Americans  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  We 
asked  ourselves,  what  can  we  as  women  do? 

The  plan  we  adopted  has  been  successful  after  eight  months* 
trial.  Our  first  step  was  to  organize  a  committee  selected 
from  the  Woman's  Club  and  the  women's  patriotic  societies, 
and  elect  officers.  This  organization,  which  we  call  the 
Woman's  Patriotic  Committee,  decided  that  work  among  the 
foreign  men  should  be  left  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  kindred 
organizations  and  that  the  Committee  should  devote  its  atten- 
tion to  the  women  and  children,  in  their  own  homes.  The 
Italians  are  a  very  domestic  people;  and  their  women  rarely 
leave  their  homes  and  so  come  into  contact  with  American 
ideas  very  much  less  than  the  men  do.  The  influence  of  the 
home,  however,  must  always  be  a  potent  factor  in  education, 
whether  for  Americanization  or  anything  else,  and  while  we 
realized  that  Italian  parents,  as  a  rule,  are  devoted  to  their 
children,  they  are,  in  this  country,  where  they  are  handicapped 
by  ignorance  of  our  language  and  our  institutions,  unable  to 
use  or  appreciate  the  advantages  that  lie  at  their  door.  One 
of  the  first  duties,  then,  was  to  bring  the  Italian  women  into 
touch  with  the  local  welfare  institutions.  We  have  hospitals, 
an  infant  welfare  nurse,  a  diet  kitchen,  a  public  nursing  or- 
ganization, an  anti-tuberculosis  league  and  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter — in  fact,  Orange  is  unusually  well  equipped  with 
relief  societies;  but  they  were  used  very  seldom  by  Italians. 
How  were  we  to  bring  them  together?  How  were  we  to 
overcome  the  Italians'  fear  of  the  hospitals,  their  reliance 
on  midwives  and  the  old  women's  remedies  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, their  distrust  of  charitable  organizations;  how  were  we 
to  make  them  understand  that  we  came  not  as  critics  but 
as  friends? 

We  felt  that,  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  work  through 
the  Italian  people,  and  by  great  good  fortune  we  were  able  to 
secure    the    services    of    an    English-speaking    Italian    social 
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In  one  of  his  front  porch  speeches  at  Marion,  Senator 
Harding  has  outlined  his  views  on  immigration.     They 
foreshadow  the  introduction  of  further  restrictive  legis- 
lation. 

NO  one  can  tranquilly  contemplate  the  future  of  this  re- 
public without  an  anxiety  for  abundant  provision  for 
admission  to  our  shores  of  only  the  immigrant  who  can  be 
assimilated  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  American  spirit. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  republic  America  has  been  a 
haven  to  the  oppressed  and  the  aspiring  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  have  opened  our  doors  freely  and  have 
given  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  came  to  us  the  fullness 
of  American  opportunity  and  political  liberty.  We  have  come 
to  that  stage  of  our  development  where  we  have  learned  that 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  of  necessity  must  be  assumed 
by  those  who  accept  the  grant  of  American  opportunity.  From 
this  time  on  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  making  of  citi- 
zens than  we  are  with  adding  to  the  man  power  of  industry 
or  the  additional  human  units  in  our  varied  activities. 

AS  a  people  and  a  nation  we  do  have  the  moral,  the 
natural  and  the  legal  international  rights  to  determine 
who  shall  or  shall  not  enter  into  our  country  and  participate 
in  our  activities.  With  a  new  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
developing  a  soul  distinctly  American  in  this  republic,  we 
favor  such  modification  of  our  immigration  laws  and  such 
changes  in  our  international  understandings,  and  such  a  policy 
relating  to  those  who  come  among  us  as  will  guarantee  to  the 
citizens  of  this  repubblic  not  only  assimilability  of  alien  born 
but  the  adoption  by  all  who  come  of  American  standards, 
economic  and  otherwise,  and  a  full  consecration  to  American 
practices  and  ideals. 


worker  who  had  been  trained  in  this  country.  Our  "  secre- 
tary ",  as  we  called  her  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  a  young 
woman  of  magnetic  personality — simpatico  her  people  would 
call  her — enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  capable.  She  has  proved 
to  be  the  connecting  link  that  was  needed  to  bring  the  Italian 
women  in  touch  with  the  women  of  America  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  but  one  of  themselves. 
She  has  organized  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  the 
Italian  women  in  their  homes,  the  teachers  being  members  of 
the  Women's  Patriotic  Committee.  She  has  formed  classes 
for  pre-natal  instruction  to  expectant  mothers  taught  by  the 
public  health  nurse.  She  has  become  the  confidential  advisor 
to  her  fellow  countrywomen,  explaining  to  them  the  reasons 
for  many  American  customs  for  which  they  can  see  no  use. 
The  pre-natal  classes  are  made  an  occasion  for  social  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  instruction.  Many  of  the  women  bring  their 
children  to  the  class  with  them;  beautiful  children  these  fre- 
quently are,  and  nothing  acts  as  a  greater  bond  of  sympathy 
than  the  admiration  the  American  women  express  for  their  big 
black  eyes  and  curly  hair. 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  in  promoting  friendly 
relations  was  a  lawn  party  given  by  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
wife  of  the  inventor,  a  member  of  the  committee.  Many  of 
the  mothers  had  bought  hats  for  the  occasion,  which  they 
seldom  wear,  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  appeared  in  sport 
costumes  and  felt  themselves  thoroughly  Americanized. 

The  special  cases  are,  however,  the  ones  in  which  the  secre- 
tary's helpfulness  finds  its  greatest  field.  _  It  is  especially  valu- 
able in  that  there  is  no  hint  of  charity,  in  the  sense  of 
pauperizing,  in  the  work  she  does.  She  is  not  allowed  to  give 
actual  relief  of  any  kind  but  is  expected  to  direct  the  case  to 
the  proper  agency,  according  to  its  needs. 

Mrs.  A.  is  an  elderly  widow  who  has  one  son.  He  was 
drafted  into  the  army  and  while  there  developed  tuberculosis. 
The  mother  can  neither  write  nor  speak  English.  The  boy, 
who  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools,  cannot  write  Italian. 
He  wrote  to  his  mother  in  English  that  he  was  in  a  hospital  on 
Staten  Island  and  was  about  to  be  sent  to  another  hospital  in 
North  Carolina.  The  mother,  to  whom  the  letter  was  translated, 
understood  nothing  but  that  her  son  was  being  taken  far  away 
from  her  and  that  she  might  never  see  him  again.     In  despair, 


she  came  to  the  secretary.  The  latter  went  to  the  Home  Service 
Section  of  the  Red  Cross,  found  that  the  boy  was  being  sent  to  j 
a  higher  altitude  for  his  lungs,  which  were  tuberculous,  got  in 
touch  with  his  commanding  officer,  procured  permission  for  the 
mother  to  visit  her  boy  in  the  hospital  at  Staten  Island,  went 
there  with  her,  made  the  son  promise  to  write  to  his  mother  every 
week  and  now  translates  the  letters  into  Italian  for  her  when 
they  come.  The  boy  is  improving  steadily  and  writes  cheerful 
letters;  the  mother  is  satisfied  that  her  son  is  not  being  victim- 
ized by  the  government 

*       *      * 

A  child  fell  and  cut  his  knee  on  a  piece  of  glass.  The  knee 
became  very  sore,  and  the  mother  took  him  to  an  Italian  woman 
dealing  in  quack  remedies  without  a  license.  The  knee  became 
rapidly  worse,  and  the  secretary,  hearing  of  the  case  from  a 
neighbor,  called  on  the  family.  She  found  the  child  in  a  high 
fever  with  a  badly  suppurated  wound.  She  persuaded  the 
parents,  much  against  their  will,  to  send  the  child  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  it  was  found  necessary  to  operate.  The  wound 
was  in  a  terribly  gangrenous  condition,  and  the  child  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  leg.  The  secretary  then  reported  the  quack 
doctor  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Numberless  other  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  how  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  has  been  developed  and 
the  foreign  women  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  but  an  integral  part  of  a  great,  free,  warm- 
hearted nation  whose  institutions  are  theirs  to  command  and 
whose  people  are  their  friends.  Harriet  T.  Cooke. 


New  Contacts 


AN  Immigrant  News  Service  has  been  launched  by  the 
Peoples  of  America  Society  (7  W.  16  street,  New  York 
city)  to  "  acquaint  the  American  public  at  large  with  the 
heritage  of  the  peoples  who  have  come  here  to  work  out 
their  destiny,  the  contributions  they  make  to  the  common 
weal,  and  the  problems  they  face  in  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment." In  one  of  its  first  releases,  the  formation  of  an  in- 
formation exchange  system  between  America  and  Italy  by  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Labor  (76  Bible  House,  New  York  city) 
is  announced.  That  chamber  was  organized  not  long  ago  to 
help  Italians  in  this  country  in  their  social,  civic  and  vocational 
adjustment  and  to  promote  among  them  higher  standards  of 
living,  wages,  health  and  education.  Some  25,000  Italians 
resident  in  America  are  affiliating  with  it  through  various  or- 
ganizations. On  the  educational  side,  the  chamber  intends  to 
build  up  by  degrees  what,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  amount 
to  an  Italian  People's  University.  Industrially,  its  efforts  are 
directed  primarily  toward  reform  of  the  evils  connected  with 
the  padrone  system  which,  by  means  of  false  promises,  advance 
payments  and  compulsion  to  live  in  company  houses  and  buy 
at  company  stores,  virtually  enslaves  thousands  of  Italian 
laborers.  A  central  information  bureau  will  direct  them  to 
sections  of  the  country  where  work  is  to  be  had  under  decent 
conditions  and  where  they  will  have  a  chance  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  best  rather  than  the  worst  American  ways. 

British  Alien  Regulations 

THE  British  governmental  attitude  toward  immigrant 
labor  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  America.  Here  a  for- 
eigner must  carefully  conceal  any  definite  contract  he  may  have 
obtained  for  employment  if  he  wishes  to  be  allowed  to  enter. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  he  will  not  be  admitted — except  for 
other  specific  purposes — unless  he  has  evidence  of  such  a  con- 
tract. The  regulations  for  the  admission  of  aliens  at  present 
in  force  were  recently  issued  under  an  order  in  council  of 
August,  1919.  In  substance  they  do  not  permit  a  person,  other 
than  a  British  subject,  who  desires  to  enter  the  service  of  an 
employer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  come  down  the  gang 
plank  unless  he  has  obtained  before  leaving  for  a  port  of  that 
country  a  British  Ministry  of  Labor  permit  issued  by  the 
ministry  to  his  prospective  employer.  This  must  be  vised 
by  a  British  consul  before  the  applicant  leaves  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Exceptions  are  immigrants  who  come  for  educa- 
tional .purposes,  to  enter  a  partnership,  to  rejoin  their  families, 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  act  as  agents  for  a  foreign 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DRAMATIZATION 


4«C|URELY  we  are  back  again  in  the  old  days  of  immigration," 
O  said  an  interested  Bostonian  as  he  saw  a  pretty  gypsy  girl 
in  national  cosfume,  evidently  a  recent  arrival,  sitting  on  a  door- 
step in  the  Syrian  quarter.  But  as  he  stepped  up  he  found  that 
her  features  were  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  she  was  telling  a  fairy 
story  with  good  English  accent.  She  was  one  of  sixty  girls,  from 
various  colleges  in  and  around  Boston,  who,  having  taken  a 
course  in  story-telling  in  the  class-room  and  a  special  course  on 
the  practical  application  of  story-telling  for  street  groups  under 
the  University  Exfension  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  had  been  enlisted  by  James  A.  Moyer,  director  of 
that  department,  to  go  out  into  the  foreign  sections  of  the 
city    and    place    their    art    at    the    service    of    Americanization. 


Here  little  Chinese,  Lithuanian,  Armenian,  Jewish,  Italian  and 
other  babes  were  introduced  to  English  and  American  folklore, 
and  the  older  children  to  the  heroic  and  dramatic  events  in 
American  history.  The  costume  donned  to  give  color  to  the  oc- 
casion suffices  to  attract  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners  with  no  previ- 
ous notice.  Mr.  Moyer  first  saw  such  story  tellers  at  work  in 
the  streets  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  invited  Stella  W.  Jones,  in 
charge  of  that  work,  to  try  it  out  in  Boston.  Since  then  the  ex- 
periment has  been  repeated,  even  more  successfully,  in  Lawrence 
and  now  is  being  introduced  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford. 
Mr.  Moyer  writes:  "I  think  this  method  of  interesting  boys  and 
girls,  together  with  their  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  patriotic  ideals." 


corporation,  who  are  seamen  under  contract  to  join  a  ship  in 
British  waters  or  who  have  already  been  employed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  been  abroad  only  for  a  visit  or  on  busi- 
ness. Such  people,  of  course,  do  not  need  either  permit  or 
vise. 

Another  Survey  of  Mexicans 

A  DISTINCTION  between  "Mexicans"  and  "Spanish- 
Americans  " — the  former  describing  the  large  group  of 
Mexicans  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  more 
or  less  recently  and  the  latter  describing  those  who,  though  of 
Mexican  origin,  are  American  by  birth,  training  and  habit — 
is  made  in  a  study  of  these  groups  by  Jay  S.  Stowell  for  the 
Home  Missions  Survey  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement. 
Like  the  survey  for  Los  Angeles  [see  the  Survey  for  Septem- 
ber 15,  p.  715]  it  is  concerned  largely  with  educational  condi- 
tions, especially  the  efficiency  of  day  and  boarding  schools 
maintained  by  missions.  The  recommendations  are  all  on 
points  of  detail,  except  for  one  which  asks  that  a  competent 
educator  be  engaged  as  an  interdenominational  field  supervisor 
for  all  these  institutions,  to  standardize  educational  methods 
and  guide  their  policies. 

A  section  on  churches  and  social  service  centers  shows  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  traditional  evangelical  approach  to 
a  modern  conception  of  the  task  of  community  leadership  and 
development  of  social  resources  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Americanization  process.  A  very  interesting  example  of  this 
change  is  given  in  a  detailed  description  of  the  Plaza  Com- 
munity Center  in  Southern  California.  The  present  program 
of  that  center  includes  English  classes;  goodwill  industries; 
Spanish  classes;  classes  in  music  and  elocution,  in  sewing, 
cooking  and  handwork;  kindergarten  and  day  nursery,  health 
clinic  and  classes;  mothers',  girls',   boys'   and   miscellaneous 


clubs;  a  general  information  and  an  employment  bureau;  work 
in  county  and  city  jails ;  reading,  rest  and  recreational  rooms. 
The  survey  discovered  a  considerable  amount  of  overlapping 
of  activities,  and  the  first  recommendation  is  directed  to  a 
more  definite  allocation  of  denominational  responsibility,  sec- 
tion by  section.  Other  suggestions  are  for  extension  of  the  work 
to  areas  not  served  so  far  on  the  basis  of  further  interdenomi- 
national studies;  a  united  effort  to  put  out  suitable  literature; 
a  unified  hospitals  program;  and,  generally,  a  policy  of  inter- 
action to  meet  real  social  needs  rather  than  extend  merely  the 
operations  of  separate  denominational  agencies. 

A  special  committee  on  Spanish-speaking  work  of  the  Home 
Missions  Councils,  at  a  conference  held  at  Tuscon,  Arizona, 
in  October,  adopted  a  program  very  much  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated. It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  in  this  a  new  em- 
phasis on  the  group  divisions  among  the  immigrants  as  a  basis 
for  successful  work  in  place  of  past  emphasis  on  denomina- 
tional divisions.  Thus  the  California  citrus  laborers,  the  rail- 
way workers  of  the  different  systems,  the  Mexican  cotton  pick- 
ers in  the  different  regions,  and  the  pickers  of  seasonal  fruits 
and  nuts,  comprising  most  of  the  Mexican  migrant  workers, 
are  to  be  sought  out  separately  and  helped  according  to  their 
specific  needs. 

Anarchy  and  Naturalization 

A  DECISION  recently  rendered  by  Federal  District  Judge 
Hazel  in  the  Western  District  of  New  York  defines  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  anarchist  "  as  used  in  the  declaration 
of  intention  or  first  citizenship  paper  in  which  the  applicant 
declares  simply,  "  I  am  not  an  anarchist."  The  defendant, 
Michael  Stuppiello,  of  Italian  birth,  after  residing  in  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  years,  became  a  naturalized  citizen. 
Arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  an  anarchist,  he  was  released 
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from  custody;  but  later  the  government  applied  for  cancel- 
lation of  his  naturalization  certificate,  on  the  grounds  that  at 
the  time  of  his  admission  Stuppello  had,  in  spite  of  his  declara- 
tion, believed  in  philosophical  anarchism,  meaning,  in  his  own 
words,  a  belief  in  "  evolution  by  education,  in  order  to  reach 
a  state  of  education  of  mind  that  it  won't  be  necessary  to 
have  a  government."  It  was  not  charged  that  he  had  advo- 
cated a  violent  overthrow  of  government  or  even  believed  in 
it.     In  granting  the  decree,  Judge  Hazel  wrote: 

In  using  the  word  "anarchist"  without  qualification.  Congress 
intended  to  include  all  aliens  who  had  in  mind  a  theory  of 
anarchy,  or  the  absence  of  all  direct  government,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  organized  government.  The  former  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  latter,  and  the  philosophical  anarchist  who  exploits 
and  expounds  his  views  is  none  the  less  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  than  the  anarchist  who  believes  in  overthrowing 
the  government  by  force  or  violence.  .  .  .  Both  are  designed 
to   discredit  constituted   authority. 

Americanization  Notes 

IMMIGRATION  and  Housing  is  the  name  of  a  new 
monthly  publication  of  the  California  state  commission  on 
those  subjects.  Under  the  caption  Civic  Decency  and  Ameri- 
canization, the  first  issue  gives  a  number  of  typical  case  stories 
showing  how,  even  with  a  vigilant  state  commission  at  work, 
immigrants  are  imposed  upon  right  and  left,  and  how  aliens 
are  made  to  suffer  for  lacking  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. On  another  page,  one  of  the  commission's  workers 
suggests  an  appeal  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  "  man  in  the 
street  "  toward  Americanization.  In  addition  to  the  excellent 
advice,  "  Be  your  own  Americanizer,"  we  note  the  following: 

1.  Don't  snub  foreign  people — make  friends  with  them. 

2.  Don't    laugh    at    their    questions    about    American     life — 

answer   them. 

3.  Don't    profit    by    their    ignorance    of    American    law — help 

remove  it. 

4.  Don't  distrust  the  foreign-born — make  them   trust  you. 

5.  Don't  mimic  their  "broken"  English — help  them  correct  it. 

6.  Don't   drive    the    immigrant    into    financial    failure — success 

makes  for  citizenship. 

7.  Don't  underrate  his   intelligence — he  had  brains  enough  to 

come  here. 

8.  Don't  call   him   offensive   nicknames — how   would   you   like 

that  yourself? 

9.  Don't   "Americanize"    by   fear    and    threats — "Americanize" 

by  the  square  deal. 
10.  Don't    make    the    immigrant    HATE    America — make    him 

LOVE  America. 
By  so  doing  you  will  strengthen  America. 

IMMIGRANT  education  was  the  subject  of  a  strong  en- 
dorsement by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
in  August.  The  education  committee  of  the  federation  en- 
dorsed the  educational  program  of  the  state  in  this  respect 
and,  to  secure  immediate  results,  requested  each  local  union 
and  central  body  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  three  on 
Americanization  to  assist  the  federal,  state  and  local  authori- 
ties in  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance  of  non-English- 
speaking  and  illiterate  minors  and  urge  the  provision  of  more 
facilities  for  adults  by  having  school  boards  provide  proper 
financial  aid  and  equipment. 

THE  JEWISH  DAILY  FORWARDS,  of  New  York, 
was  singled  out  by  Professor  Parks,  of  Chicago,  in  a  paper 
at  the  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  New  Orleans  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  foreign  language  newspapers  in 
America.  Its  columns  contain  articles  of  a  literary  and  in- 
formational character,  he  said,  comparable  with  that  of  the 
best  American  periodicals.  This  great  Yiddish  Socialist  daily, 
with  a  circulation  of  over  200,000,  last  week  announced  the 
formation  of  a  special  department  to  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage.   The  proposed  method  is  interesting: 

The  Forwards  has  already  worked  out  very  definite  plans 
concerning  these  English  articles.  These  will  be  short  so  that 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  cut  them  out,  put  them  in  his 
pocket  and  study  them  while  traveling  on  the  car  or  while  eat- 
.ing  his  dinner  in  the  shop.  This  will  make  the  learning  process 
simple  and  pleasurable.  The  plan  also  entails  the  printing  of 
a  series  of  short  stories  arranged  in  lesson  form.  Thus,  in  a 
short   while,   the    reader   will    become   familiar    with   the    more 


common  words  in  the  English  language  and  how  to  use  them. 
These  he  will  acquire  through  reading  stories  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  every  day  life.  The  process  of  learning  will  involve 
no  difficulty.  This  is  necessary  because  we  deal  with  people 
who  work  hard  all  day  and  who  must  learn  the  language  with 
as  little  effort  as  possible.  The  acquisition  of  the  first  thousand 
words  will  prove  the  basis  upon  which  the  larger  structure  of 
the  English  language  can  be  built  up. 

A  MERICA'S  Making  is  the  name  of  a  festival  and  ex- 
-*~*>hibit  planned  for  next  spring  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  to  demonstrate  the  share  of  immigrant 
peoples  from  the  time  of  the  first  colonists  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  in  moulding  the  United  States.  Arts  and  crafts, 
pageantry,  plays,  choral  and  instrumental  music,  industrial 
exhibits  will  be  presented.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  is  president  of  the  committee  in  charge 
and  John  Daniels,  author  of  the  Carnegie  Americanization 
Studies'  report  on  the  immigrant  and  the  neighborhood  pub- 
lished this  week,  is  the  director  of  the  undertaking.  The  edu- 
cational work  of  New  York  state  and  cities  among  immi- 
grants will  also  be  illustrated. 

A  100  PER  CENT  attendance  is  reported  from  an  unnamed 
-*"*■"  center"  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  several  miles  from 
Maricopa,  Arizona.  Here,  we  read  in  a  report  of  the  state 
committee  on  Americanization,  lives  a  former  war  worker 
from  Phoenix,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pond.  A  Mexican  boy,  her  near- 
est neighbor,  said  he  would  like  to  learn  English.  He 
constituted  the  first  "  class."  A  few  days  later  his  mother 
joined  in,  and  lastly  a  third  person  was  persuaded  to  join  the 
group.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  bad  attendance.  Ir 
the  capital,  Phoenix,  public  health  nurses  are  employed  in 
teaching  English.  They  reach  the  homes  and  hearts  of  tl 
foreign-born  mothers  and  are  most  effective  bearers  of  the 
message  of  good  neighborliness  on  the  part  of  the  community 
to  its  new  residents. 

THE  Eastern  Orthodox  Catholic  Church,  with  several  mil- 
lion members  in  the  United  States,  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  the  Russian  czarist  government,  has  returned  to  an 
early  tradition  in  deciding  to  carry  on  services  henceforth  in 
the  common  language  of  each  country,  that  is  in  English 
here.  With  this  reform  goes  the  announced  intention  of  Arch- 
bishop Alexander  Nemolosky  of  giving  English  precedence 
over  other  languages  in  the  church  schools  and  of  introducing 
wherever  possible  in  church  activities  a  study  of  American 
civic  ideals.  Thus  a  great  organization  which  for  so  many  of 
our  foreign-born  was  an  expression  merely  of  their  link  with 
the  homeland  may  become  a  potent  factor  in  Americanization. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  is  the  first  city  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion from  public  funds  for  a  private  agency  engaged  in 
Americanization  work.  The  Americanization  Fellowship,  a 
cooperative  community  service,  had  asked  for  $5,000  in  aid 
of  its  information  bureau ;  the  city  council  appropriated 
$2,500.  This  was  made  possible  under  the  law  passed  last 
year  in  New  York  state  (chapter  617)  which  empowers  the 
appropriation  by  municipalities  of  funds  to  aid  and  promote 
the  extension  of  education  among  illiterate  and  non-English- 
speaking  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city. 

Another  recent  undertaking  of  the  Fellowship  was  the 
holding  of  an  intensive  training  course  for  Americanization 
workers  in  connection  with  the  summer  session  of  the  local 
state  normal  school.  The  course  was  one  of  sixty  hours,  cover- 
ing methodology  and  technique  in  teaching  English  and  citi- 
zenship to  adults  both  in  public  night  schools  and  in  factory, 
home  and  neighborhood  classes,  and  lectures  on  the  cultural 
background  of  the  various  groups  of  immigrants  in  Buffalo, 
also  on  social  service  among  immigrants  and  community  or- 
ganization. Of  205  students  in  attendance,  181  were  native- 
born,  20  naturalized  and  4  unnaturalized  foreign-born. 
Teachers  predominated  among  them.  Other  groups  repre- 
sented were  social  workers,  clerks,  physicians,  nurses,  dresS' 
makers,  and  women  with  no  occupation. 
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Uncle  Sam's  Insurance 


DURING  the  war  the  government's  big  insurance  com- 
pany, the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  insured  over 
4,000,000  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  total  amount  of  over 
$40,000,000,000,  or  more  than  the  combined  total  of  all  the 
private  life  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  however,  considerably  more  than 
half  of  this  insurance,  both  in  number  of  policies  and  in  insur- 
ance, has  been  dropped.  The  reinstatement  and  conservation 
of  this  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  next  genera- 
tion is  a  big  problem.  Moreover,  since  the  government  offers 
various  kinds  of  insurance  the  men  must  be  helped  to  choose 
between  them. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  bureau  more  than 
I52>979  applications  for  the  conversion  of  war  risk  policies 
into  permanent  forms  have  been  received.  An  analysis  of  ap- 
plications for  conversion  of  War  Risk  policies  which  have  been 
approved,  shows  that  71,011  applied  for  20-year  endowment, 
45,208  for  20-payment  life,  17,426  for  ordinary  life,  8,925  for 
30-year  endowment,  4,184  for  30-payment  life  and  6,189  for 
endowment  at  age  62. 

Now  all  of  the  government's  insurance  is  good.  There  is  no 
insurance  on  the  market  that  is  at  once  so  cheap  and  so  safe. 
But  the  government  policies  are  not  equally  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  service  men  and  according  to  the  above  statement 
the  least  desirable  policy,  the  20-year  endowment,  seems  to  be 
the  most  attractive.  The  bureau,  however,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  discriminate  between  the  various  policies. 

The  true  function  of  insurance  is  protection.  Coupled  with 
protection  of  the  family  from  the  consequences  of  death  or  dis- 
ability of  its  main  support  and  with  protection  of  the  insured 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  disability,  all  of  the 
six  standard  policies  offered  by  the  government,  and  by  the 
private  companies,  embody  a  savings  feature  which  is  not  the 
true  function  of  insurance  and  should  always  be  subordinated 
to  protection.  Unfortunately  this  savings  feature  attracts 
many  men  and  leads  them  to  select  a  small  amount  of  endow- 
ment insurance,  which  is  expensive,  in  order  to  save  money  for 
their  own  use,  instead  of  selecting  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
ordinary  life  insurance,  which  is  much  cheaper  and  at  the  same 
cost  provides  a  larger  amount  of  protection.  The  savings  em- 
bodied in  an  ordinary  life  policy,  while  small  at  first,  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  long  as  the  insured  keeps  insured,  until  in 
old  age  these  savings  will  amount  to  a  tidy  sum  which  may  be 
drawn  if  needed. 

Proper  analysis  shows  that  in  choosing  the  right  kind  of  life 
insurance  it  is  necessary  to  decide  first  of  all  how  much  pro- 
tection is  required  or  will  be  required  in  the  future.  Savings  is, 
or  should  be,  a  secondary  consideration,  unless  one  is  utterly 
without  dependents  and  is  certain  that  he  will  not  acquire  any 
in  the  future. 

Safety  and  cheapness  are  the  prime  requisites  of  life  in- 
surance. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  safe — other- 
it  would  be  worthless.  But  cheapness  is  also  essential,  at 
in  the  case  of  limited  or  moderate  incomes.  Cheapness 
makes  it  possible  for  the  average  man  to  carry  adequate  insur- 
ance, and  unless  insurance  is  adeqifate  it  means  privation  for 
the  widow  and  fatnerless  children. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  policy  will  best  fill 
the  bill  for  ex-Private  Smith,  of  Two-Lot,  Montana,  aged 
23,  as  yet  unmarried,  who  believes  that  he  can  only  afford  to 
deduct  from  his  modest  income  the  sum  of  $6.50  for  insurance. 
For  this  sum  he  can  take  approximately  the  following  amounts 
of  any  one  of  these  six  government  policies: 

(1)  Ordinary    Life $5,500 

(2)  Thirty-Payment  Life 4,500 


( 3 )  Endowment  at  Age  62 4,000 

(4)  Twenty-Payment   Life 3,500 

(5)  Thirty- Year  Endowment ' 3,000 

(6)  Twenty-Year    Endowment 2,000 

This  list  gives  the  exact  order  of  desirability.  Adequate 
protection  being  the  important  thing,  desirability  is  a  question 
of  relative  cheapness. 

Referring  to  the  figures  given  out  by  the  bureau,  it  will  at 
once  appear  that  the  men  have  not  chosen  wisely.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  have  chosen  the  twenty-year  endowment, 
which  is  the  least  suitable  policy,  while  very  few  have  taken 
the  best  policies,  ordinary  life  and  thirty-payment  life. 

Suppose  that  Smith  takes  the  ordinary  life  and  his  friend 
Jones  takes  the  twenty-year  endowment,  both  at  the  age  of  23, 
and  that  they  both  subsequently  marry  and  have  four  children. 
Both  had  been  paying  $6.50  each  month  for  $10,000  term  in- 
surance (which  will  be  discussed  later)  and  imagined  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  more  for  the  permanent  insur- 
ance offered  them  by  the  government.  Accordingly  Smith 
took  $5,500  ordinary  life  and  Jones  took  $2,000  twenty-year 
endowment.  Both  die  at  age  40.  Mrs.  Smith  will  receive 
$5,500  and  Mrs.  Jones  only  $2,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
neither  man  was  adequately  insured,  but  Smith  made  much 
better  use  of  his  $6.50  than  did  Jones. 

Let  us  carry  it  a  step  further  by  supposing  that  Smith  and 
Jones  both  die  at  age  50.  Mrs.  Smith  will  receive  her  $5,500 
but  Mrs.  Jones  will  not  receive  a  cent  of  insurance  money. 
Jones'  endowment  matured  when  he  reached  43  years  of  age 
and  unless  he  was  a  very  unusual  individual  his  $2,000  dis- 
appeared long  before  he  died. 

If  Jones  was  determined  to  take  an  endowment  policy,  some 
one  should  have  made  him  an  endowment  maturing  at  age 
62,  for  then  Mrs.  Jones  would  have  received  $4,000 — less 
than  Mrs.  Smith  received,  but  much  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
Had  Jones  lived,  he  himself  would  have  received  $4,000  at 
age  62,  which  is  about  the  time  of  "economic  death"  when 
money  is  most  needed. 

In  theory  the  ideal  insurance  is  the  yearly  renewable — and 
convertible — term  insurance  which  the  service  men  carried  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  safe 
as  the  six  kinds  we  have  been  considering  and  very  much 
cheaper.  As  a  practical  matter  it  is  the  only  kind  that  many 
veterans,  especially  the  partially  disabled,  are  able  to  carry 
in  an  adequate  amount.  For  $6.50  a  month  both  Smith  and 
Jones  were  carrying  $10,000  term  insurance  or  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  Smith  later  carried  and  five  times  as  much  as  Jones 
carried  after  he  converted  his  term  insurance. 

Term  insurance  is  pure  insurance  with  no  savings  element. 
Such  insurance  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  very  cheap 
at  the  time  when  most  men  are  struggling  for  a  living.  The 
cost  increases  very  slowly  until  about  age  55.  Unfortunately 
the^War  Risk  Insurance  act  provides  that  the  term  insurance 
which  the  men  carried  during  the  war  must  be  converted  at 
some  time  within  five  years  from  the  proclamation  of  peace. 
This  unwise  limitation  should  be  removed  by  Congress.  Men 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  term  insurance  until  about 
age  60,  with  the  privilege  of  converting  any  part  of  it  at  any 
time  into  one  of  the  permanent  policies  without  medical  ex- 
amination. 

This  does  not  mean  that  men  should  not  convert  at  least 
part  of  their  term  insurance  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years. 
There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  who  desires  should  not  ex- 
change his  term  insurance  for  ordinary  life  or  thirty-payment 
life,  provided  that  he  does  not  cut  down  the  total  amount  of 
his  insurance.  He  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  carry  $10,000 
ordinary  life  at  present.     If  such  is  the  case,  let  him  convert 
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whatever  he  feels  able  to  carry  in  these  days  of  high  costs  and 
continue  the  balance  as  term  insurance  with  the  privilege  of 
converting  it  without  medical  examination.  Congress  should 
permit  him  to  carry  it  as  long  as  he  wants. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  secure  the  reinstate- 
ment of  dropped  insurance.  Reinstatement  and  conservation 
of  this  cheap  term  insurance  is  at  present  a  much  more  vital 
matter  than  converting  it  into  ordinary  life  or  one  of  the  other 
types  of  permanent  insurance.  In  fact,  as  just  pointed  out,  the 
very  process  of  conversion  at  the  present  time  seems  to  lead  to 
further  dropping  of  insurance. 

This  term  insurance  has  the  disability  and  other  liberal 
provisions  of  the  permanent  kinds  of  insurance.  True,  it  does 
not  allow  the  insured  to  choose  a  lump  sum  payment  of  benefits 
instead  of  240  monthly  installments,  but  this  is  really  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage.  The  bureau  and  Con- 
gress yielded  to  the  mistaken  demand  of  the  service  men  for 
lump  sum  payment  of  benefits  under  permanent  forms  of 
insurance,  but  retained  the  old  provision  of  law  in  the  case  of 
term  insurance,  with  the  curious  result  that,  according  to  the 
best  insurance  opinion,  the  term  insurance  has  this  decided 
advantage  over  the  permanent  policies  which  were  intended  to 
be  made  the  more  attractive.  Statistics  show  60  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  of  all  insurance  policies  that  are  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  are  spent  or  lost  within  six  years  after  payment.  Monthly 
installment  payments  mean  the  insuring  of  one's  insurance. 
This  method  of  payment  is  also  preferable  to  payment  in  a 
lump  sum  because  it  is  a  sure  test  of  adequate  protection.  Men 
objected  to  the  smallness  of  the  monthly  payments — $5.75  per 
month  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance — but  the  real  trouble  was 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  carry  enough  insurance. 

Our  country  is  realizing  its  duty  toward  those  who  serve  it 
faithfully.  Congress  has  provided  compensation  for  the  gov- 
ernment's civilian  employes  injured  in  line  of  duty.  The  War 
Risk  Insurance  act,  with  its  three-fold  provision  of  family 
allowances,  compensation  for  death  or  disability  in  line  of  duty, 
and  insurance  against  death  and  total  permanent  disability, 
was  commendable  and  far-sighted  legislation.  The  recently 
enacted  retirement  law  was  a  further  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  United  States  will  insure  all 
her  servants,  military  and  civilian.  Such  an  insurance  plan 
should  be  devised  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  loyal  fighting 
men  and  government  workers  but  as  an  example  and  inspira- 
tion to  employers  throughout  the  land.  Group  insurance,  a 
peculiarly  American  institution,  of  recent  origin,  is  the  coming 
thing.  The  general  adoption  of  group  insurance  plans  by  em- 
ployers would  blaze  the  way  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
the  value  of  life  insurance,  and  lead  to  the  insurance  of  prac- 
tically every  breadwinner  in  the  country. 

Benjamin  M.  Price. 

The  Family  Bread  Basket 

*«  A  NOTHER  boost  in  wages  for  the  street-car  conduc- 
<l\-  tors,"  sputtered  Mr.  Gloom,  looking  over  his  glasses  at 
Miranda,  who  was  shortening  a  pair  of  long  trousers  for 
tousle-headed  Jack.  "  They've  jumped  their  wages  from  $28 
to  $35  and  put  up  the  fare  to  15  cents.  These  motormen 
will  be  riding  around  in  '  Tin  Lizzies  '  next,  while  I  walk 
the  two  miles  to  the  office." 

But  let's  examine  the  facts  incident  to  this  actual  increase  in 
wages  and  fares  which  took  place  in  a  large  eastern  city 
recently.  Will  a  wage  of  $35  a  week  provide  the  actual 
necessities  of  life  for  a  family  of  five — mother,  father,  boy 
of  ten,  girl  of  seven,  and  boy  of  three,  and  leave  something 
over  for  a  jitney  ride  or  a  trip  to  the  movies  to  watch,  star- 
eyed,  "  Bill  "  Hart  in  the  latest  broncho-busting  act  or  Mary 
Pickford  in  a  play  dripping  with  sentimental  pulchritude? 
Will  it  stretch  to  get  Ann  a  new  frock,  and  possibly  John  a 
kiddie-kar? 

The  dietetic  bureau,  supported  by  the  various  family  wel- 
fare agencies  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  nutrition 
problems,  particularly  in  families  of  low  income  where  there 


are  under-nourished  children  feels,  according  to  the  Bostoni 
Evening  Transcript,  that  a  wage  of  $38  a  week  for  such  a 
family  of  five  will  scarcely  more  than  provide  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  life — food,  rent,  fuel  and  clothing  perched  as 
they  are  now  on  the  peak  of  high  prices. 

According  to  Stockton  Raymond,  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Organization  for  the  Promotion  of  Family  Welfare: 

A  fair  allowance  for  food  per  week  in  a  typical  workingman's 
family  of  five  is  $15.  With  rent  estimated  at  $5,  clothing  at  $10, 
household  supplies,  including  soap  and  necessary  replacement, 
at  $2,  such  sundries  as  church,  recreation,  education,  insurance, 


A  FAMILY  BUDGET 

Monthly  budget  for  a  self-supporting  family  consisting 
of  a  father,  mother,  boy  of  thirteen  years,  child  of  ten 
years,  and  a  child  of  seven  years,  as  computed  by  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  September: 

Fuel — average  for  the  year,  two  stoves  used $8.50 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 8.50 

Carfare  for  wage  earner  at  16  cents  per  day  and  two 

trips  a  week  by  housewife 5.60 

Health — doctor,   dentist,   drugs 7.00 

Savings  and   insurance 10.00 

Education — school     expenses,     newspapers,     magazines, 

books,  etc 3.00 

Recreation — picture  shows,  carfare  to  parks,  etc 4.00 

Organization   and  church  dues 3.00 

Incidentals,  and  emergency  expenses,  moving,  accidents, 

loss  of  wages  by  illness  and  change  of  position,  etc. .       4.00 

$154.85 


and  health  at  $2,  carfare  for  the  man  $1.20  and  fuel  at  $3,  we 
quickly  get  through  $38  with  no  palpable  extravagances.  .  .  . 
But  $3  per  week  for  fuel  is  pretty  certain  to  be  too  small  an 
allowance  this  coming  winter,  in  that  it  is  already  $16.50  bought 
by  the  ton,  and  averages  $24  a  ton  when  bought  in  twenty-five- 
pound  bags,  as  many  families  must  buy  it,  because  of  lack  of 
storage  space  and  insufficient  ready  money. 

In  this  connection  one  speculates  at  the  quaint  amazement 
with  which  a  workingman  paying  $24  a  ton  for  coal  greets 
the  recent  press  statement  of  Senators  Calder  and  Edge  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  that  "  unless  the  coal 
industry  reforms  itself  and  cuts  prices  to  a  reasonable  figure 
by  December  6,  they  will  introduce  a  bill  for  the  '  most  strin- 
gent regulation  of  every  branch  of  the  business.'  " 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  indication  of  a  further  down- 
ward trend  in  living  costs  as  reported  earlier  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  If  such  is  the  case,  figures  as  those  given 
above  will  need  revision  from  time  to  time. 

Of  special  significance  in  this  whole  problem  of  living  costs 
is  a  comprehensive  study  recently  made  by  the  relief  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  formu- 
late the  Chicago  standard  budget  for  dependent  families. 
This  study  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  social  agencies  in  Chi- 
cago experienced  in  trying  "  to  estimate  budgets  for  families 
under  their  care  so  as  to  meet  adequately  and  promptly  the 
continually  increasing  cost  of  living."  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Central  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Florence 
Nesbitt  of  the  staff  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago 
directed  the  investigation  and  prepared  the  report  which  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  size.  In  this  report  the  minimum 
normal  standard  of  living  is  defined  as  one  which  "  must 
furnish  everything  necessary  for  a  manner  of  living  that  will 
insure  a  high  standard  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  health 
and  efficiency  for  adults,  the  full  physical  and  mental  growth 
and  development  of  children,  and  provision  for  the  moral 
welfare." 

The  chapter  on  the  minimum  normal  standard  of  living 
sums  up  in  clear,  terse  statement  those  minimum  requirements 
in  housing,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  carfare,  household  supplies 
and  incidentals,  care  of  health,  education,  recreation  and 
insurance  which  make  for  a  wholesome  family  life.  Miss 
Nesbitt  has  taken  thought  of  those  demands  of  the  human 
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spirit  which  need  for  its  fullest  development  more  than  a  drab 
subsistence — that  type  of  starvation  budget  which  made  no 
allowance  of  gew-gaws  for  the  girl  or  recreation  for  the  boy. 
Under  housing,  for  instance,  are  found  such  statements  as 
"  housing  space  must  be  above  ground,  dry,  clean,  in  good 
repair,  well  lighted,  sunned  and  ventilated.  .  .  .  There  must 
be  suitable  play  space  for  children,  either  on  the  lot  or  on  a 
properly  supervised  playground  within  reach."  Under  cloth- 
ing, "  In  addition  to  this  function  of  protection  of  the  body, 
the  clothing  is  one  of  the  most  universal  means  of  self- 
expression  and  one  which  is  of  special  interest  and  importance 
during  adolescence  and  youth.  ...  In  the  case  of  boys  and 
girls  of  working  age  concession  must  sometimes  be  made  to 
their  ideas,  often  false,  as  to  what  constitutes  beauty  and 
desirability  in  clothing."  Under  recreation,  "  The  need  for 
recreation  should  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  element  of 
normal  life.  This  may  include  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  visits 
to  moving  pictures.  .  .  .  Such  expenses  as  carfare  to  visit 
friends,  to  parks,  the  country,  to  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment are  necessary  recreation  expenses,  as  well  as  occasional 
tickets  to  parties  given  by  school,  church  or  lodges." 

This  study  also  includes  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  mini- 
mum budget  for  the  self-supporting  family.  Such  a  family 
"  must  possess  resources  for  meeting  such  serious  emergencies 
as  illness  of  the  wage  earner  or  his  irregular  employment.  It 
should  be  able  to  contribute  to  church  and  charities  and  to 
bear  its  part  of  the  expenses  of  organizations  for  civic  or 
personal  benefit.  If  it  is  to  be  really  safe  from  the  danger 
•of  becoming  dependent  in  the  face  of  an  emergency  or  in  the 
case  of  death  or  incapacity  of  the  wage  earner,  or  in  old  age, 
it  must  have  insurance  or  a  savings  fund  of  some  sort." 

The  estimated  monthly  budget  for  a  self-supporting  family 
■of  five,  in  case  the  father  is  the  only  wage-earner,  consisting 
•of  two  parents,  boy  of  thirteen,  child  of  ten,  and  a  child  of 
seven,  totals  $154.85,  not  including  rent.  Five  rooms  at  least 
will  be  needed  for  such  a  family. 

Another  interesting  study  dealing  with  living  costs  is  one 
made  recently  by  Esther  Louise  Little  and  William  J.  H. 
Cotton  of  the  budgets  of  families  and  individuals  of  Kensing- 
ton, Philadelphia.  Although  covering  a  portion  of  the  years 
1913  and  1914,  it  provides  a 
valuable  comparison  between 
pre-war  standards  and  those 
of  today.  Such  a  comparison 
in  the  study  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  family  budget 
from  $1071  per  year  to 
$1723  and  for  the  woman 
worker  without  dependants 
from  $593  to  $948. 

In  view  of  the  marked  in- 
crease in  living  costs  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  family  of  the 
street-car  conductor  who  has 
a  salary  of  $35  a  week  will 
ride  around  in  affluence  this 
year.  Instead,  his  wife  will 
need  the  most  expert  advice 
on  the  nutrition  end  of  the 
problem  in  order  to  make  a 
dollar  go  as  far  as  two  in 
providing   proper    food. 

P.  L.  B. 


FARMER  GOODHEART  IS  HOST 

Typical  of  the  Eleven  Programs  Presented  During  the 
Month  of  October  to  Town  Tea  Kettle  Subscribers 
in  Minneapolis. 

Setting:  A  harvest-time  field,  with  pumpkins,  vines  and  corn 
stalks. 

Mr.  Goodheart,  the  host,  introduces  to  the  gathering  of  good 

folks 
Our  blind  neighbor,  Harry  Woodworth,  who  will  play 
a  number  on  his  old  violin. 

Friend  Helen  Osborne,  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  who  will  give  a  reading,  The  Kettle 
Sings. 

Miss  Mabel  Sampson,  from  the  Northeast  Neighbor- 
hood House,  in  an  interpretative  dance. 
Neighbor  Ludvig  Dale,  chief  scout  executive  in  our 
village,  who  will  present  the  crack  bridge  and  tower 
building  team  from  among  his  group  of  2,500  boys 
who  are  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors. 
Miss  Maude  Moore,  the  Barry-Moore  players  of  Mar- 
garet Barry  Settlement  House  in  a  play,  The  Man  from 
Brandon. 

Our  funniest  neighbor,  Cho-Cho,  the  health  clown,  on 
pumpkin  pies,  sweet  corn   and  other  things  the  good 
folks  eat. 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  in  moving  pictures. 


1. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Harvest  Nights 

OUT  in  Minneapolis  people  are  still  folks,  traditions  of 
the  long  trail  and  the  locusts  and  the  James  boys  linger, 
and  the  days  of  the  first  settlers  are  not  so  far  gone.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  community  chest  becomes  the  Town  Tea  Kettle, 
and  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  and  all  good  human  endeavor 
becomes  Farmer  Goodheart,  who  invited  all  the  family  of  the 
Tea  Kettle  to  Harvest  Nights  to  display  the  fruits  of  social 
service.  Since  this  family  included  more  than  30,000  con- 
tributors and  70,000  people  who  benefited  by  the  work,  Har- 
vest Nights  were  celebrated  in  eleven  schools  in  the  city. 

Harvest  Nights  was  a  "  revival  of  an  old  custom  in  a  new 
form."  In  the  old  days  when  homesteads  stood  where  now 
are  asphalt  and  city  blocks,  the  neighbors  came  together  to 
rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  Mother  Earth.  So  it  was  that  Farmer 
Goodheart  invited  all  the  neighbors  "  to  meet  and  enjoy  some 
of  the  fruits  of  helpfulness  and  public  spirit "  and  to  see 
reports  made  articulate  in  the  happy  faces  of  children  bubbling 
with  song,  blind  musicians,  exulting  in  their  art,  young  people 
exercising  their  dramatic  talent.  The  printed  reports  of  the 
social  agencies  were  thus  made  vital  and  throbbing  for  those 
who  gave  of  their  time  and  money  to  make  the  city  a  happier 
and  more  wholesome  place  in  which  to  live.     « 

These  eleven  Harvest  Nights  were  given  during  the  month 
of  October,  the  social  agencies  who  work  with  young  people 
and  encourage  the  development  of  their  latent  talents  contrib- 
uting to  the  programs.  Good  fellowship  and  informality  char- 
acterized the  programs,  which  were  planned  as  "  gatherings 
of  neighbors  for  jolly-time  festivals."  Farmer  Goodheart 
acted  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced  the  per- 
formers as  they  stepped  out  to  entertain  the  neighbors. 

Chambers  of  Commerce 

\  S  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  that  chambers  of 
■**■  commerce  and  business  organizations  generally  are  mani- 
festing in  social  work  is  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This    action,    in    the    form    of    a    letter    addressed    to    the 

Merchants'  Association,  re- 
quests that  other  large  com- 
mercial organizations  join 
with  them  in  creating  a  joint 
committee,  consisting  both  of 
men  of  generous  means  who 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  social  needs  of  New 
York,  and  the  executives  of 
the  larger  social  agencies,  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the 
social  problems  of  today  with 
the  view  of  "  making  definite 
recommendations  looking  to 
a  closer  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  these  social  ser- 
vice agencies,  greater  effi- 
ciency in  their  work,  a  larger 
number  of  contributors  to 
their  efforts,  and  a  largely 
increased  income  for  their 
maintenance."  The  letter 
cites  interest  taken  by  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  social 
work,  notably  in  Detroit, 
Rochester  and   Cleveland. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DA  VIS,  Jr. 


Searchlight  on  Hospital  Social  Service 


OUT  of  the  three  thousand  hospitals  which  are  doing  pub- 
lic work  in  the  United  States,  no  more  than  three  hun- 
dred have  introduced  social  service  as  an  organized  part 
of  their  activities.  The  proportion  is  one  in  ten,  although  it  is 
fourteen  years  since  the  first  social  service  department  was 
established  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  social  service  is  the  leaven  which  is  mak- 
ing the  hospital  and  dispensary  rise  to  meet  their  community 
responsibility.  But  why  are  the  hospitals  rising  so  slowly? 
One  reason  is  that  social  service  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
has  usually  lacked  a  clear  cut  definition  of  just  what  it  ought 
to  do  and  ought  not  to  do.  Such  is  the  essential  conclusion  of 
a  committee  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  which  has 
been  engaged  for  six  months  in  a  national  study  of  hospital 
social  service,  and  which  reported  to  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Association  in  Montreal. 

Hospital  social  service  represents  the  spirit  and  technique  of 
modern  social  work  coming  into  intimate  daily  relations  with 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  developed  professions,  and 
within  a  highly  organized  institution,  the  hospital.  Perhaps 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  to  reach  a  satisfactory  mu- 
tual understanding  and  a  practical  working  basis  would  be 
difficult. 

Dr.  Anna  Mann  Richardson,  field  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, lists  some  seventy-seven  different  activities  of  social  ser- 
vice departments  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  of  the  most 
varied  nature,  ranging  from  intimate  social  case  work  with 
patients  to  taking  care  of  orphans,  writing  records,  deciding 
how  much  hospital  patients  shall  pay,  admitting  patients  to  a 
dispensary,  doing  friendly  service  in  hospital  wards,  and  in- 
terpreting the  languages  of  the  recent  immigrants.  It  is  shown 
that  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  called  upon  the  social 
worker  for  almost  any  kind  of  activity  relating  to  the  human 
needs  of  the  patients,  or  for  aid  in  matters  of  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary'administration.  To  sift  out  from  this  mass  of  activities 
and  the  varied  ideas  of  social  service  which  lie  behind  it,  the 
essential  thing,  is  the  first  aim  of  the  committee  report  as  pre- 
sented at  Montreal. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  function  and  organization 
of  hospital  social  service  should  be  defined  as  follows: 

a  The  basis  of  hospital  social  service  is  its  relation  to  the 
medical  care  of  the  patients.  The  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  health  depend  in  many  instances  not  only  on  accurate  diagnosis 
and  direct  medical  treatment  of  pathological  conditions  of  the 
body,  but  also  upon  dealing  with  the  patient's  personality,  and 
upon  the  alteration  or  adjustment  of  his  home  conditions,  occupa- 
tions, habits,  and  community  relations.  The  wise  physician 
understands  the  connection  of  social  and  medical  elements  and 
seeks  a  knowledge  of  both  before  determining  his  final  program 
for  treatment.  Within  the  medical  field  itself,  the  advance  of 
science  requires  the  physician  to  call  upon  specialists  in  many 
branches,  upon  the  laboratory  and  the  X-ray,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  secure  all  necessary  data  and  judgments  about 
his  patient.  The  social  worker  is  called  upon  to  secure  and  to 
aid  in  interpreting  facts,  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  takes  into  account  the  personal  and  environmental 
elements  as  well  as  the  medical ;  and  the  social  worker  also  aids 
in  the  carrying  out  of  treatment.  The  participation  bv  the  social 
worker  in  a  case  as  of  other  medical  and  non-medical  specialists 
should  not,  however,  obscure  the  essntial  unity  of  command  on 
the  part  of  the  physician — a  unity  which  is  expressed  medically 
in  his  legal  and  moral  responsibility  for  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  which  is  expressed  administratively,  in  the  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary, in  the  physician's  position  of  central  authority. 

Entering  into  more  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  primary 
duty  of  social  service  in  a  hospital  or  dispensary  to  assist  in  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  disease  in  individual  cases"  by  such 
activities  as: 

1.  Discovering  and  reporting  to  the  physicians  facts  regarding 
the  patient's  personality  or  environment,  which  relate  to  his 
physical  condition. 


2.  Overcoming  obstacles  to  successful  treatment  such  as  may 
exist  or  arise  in  his  home  or  his  work. 

3.  Assisting  the  physicians  by  arranging  for  supplementary  care 
when  required. 

4.  Educating  the  patient  in  regard  to  his  physical  condition  in 
order  that  he  will  cooperate  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
doctor's  program  for  the  cure  of  the  illness  or  the  promotion 
of  health. 

b.  The  primary  work  of  hospital  social  service,  therefore,  is 
work  with  individual  patients.  In  this  respect,  the  work  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  medical  service  in  the  same  institution.  No 
hospital  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing a  social  service  department  unless  the  primary  function 
of  assistance  in  the  medical  care  of  the  patients  is  practiced  as 
one  of  the  main  activities  of  the  department.  The  size  of  the 
department  (whether  one  worker  or  twenty)  has  no  bearing  on 
this  judgment. 

In  both  the  medical  service  and  the  social  service  there  are 
also  implied  certain  administrative  activities  which  relate  to 
groups  of  patients  rather  than  to  individuals,  or  to  the  community 
outside  of  the  institution;  activities  such  as  the  admission  of 
patients,  or  the  furnishing  of  information  to  outside  agencies  or 
individuals.  The  administrative  activities  of  the  hospital  are 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  medical  service,  or 
giving  it  the  right  conditions  to  work  in.  Some  of  these  admin- 
istrative activities  have  large  elements  of  social  relationship  or 
involve  the  careful  dealing  with  personalities  of  patients  or 
others.  In  such  activities  social  service  has  a  reason  to  par- 
ticipate. Thus,  assistance  in  relation  to  the  administrative  work 
of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  community  relation  of  the  hospital,  is 
an  important,  although  a  secondary,  part  of  hospital  social  service. 

As  illustrations  of  this  type  of  service  may  be  mentioned: 

Assisting  in  the  admission  of  patients  to  a  hospital  or  dispen- 
sary 

Providing  facts  on  which  admission  fees  and  hospital  rates 
can  be  based. 

Interpreting  languages  for  foreign   speaking  patients. 

Aiding  in  the  management  of  dispensary  clinics. 

Furnishing  medical  information  and  advice  regarding  medical 
resources  to  outside  individuals  or  to  social  agencies. 

Friendly  services,  such  as  escorting  patients  or  arranging  for 
transportation,  which  arise  in  the  course  of  more  important  duties. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  some  of  these  administrative  activities 
are  properly  performed  by  social  workers  in  a  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary because  such  participation  is  a  direct  aid  to  their  primary 
duty  of  case  work  with  patients;  others  of  the  administrative 
activities  involve  so  large  a  factor  of  dealing  with  people  or  of 
judgment  regarding  living  conditions,  finances,  etc.,  that  a  person 
with  training  in  social  work  is  required  to  perform  the  services 
most  effectively. 

A  difference  of  opinion  among  institutions  has  been  observed 
as  to  whether  the  social  service  department  should  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  hospital  or  dispensary  itself,  or  be  in  charge 
of  some  outside  social  agency  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
hospital.    Of  this  the  committee  says: 

As  a  fundamental  general  principle  social  service  should  be 
organized  as  a  department  of  the  hospital,  dispensary,  or  other 
institution.  Assistance  or  participation  by  outside  individuals  or 
agencies  in  starting  a  social  service  department  may  well  be 
accepted,  but  the  department  should  be  placed  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  the  earliest  possible  date,  under  the  complete  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  trustees  or  other  governing  authority  of 
the  institution.  No  other  arrangement  can  be  deemed  permanently 
satisfactory. 

This  form  of  organization  implies  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  head  worker  of  the  department  to  the  superintendent  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  hospital  or  dispensary. 

There  should  be  an  advisory  committee  for  the  social  service 
department,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  should 
include  representatives  of  the  following  elements:  the  trustees; 
the  medical  staff;  professional  social  workers  of  standing  in  the 
community;  non-professional  laymen  or  women,  with  experience 
or  connection  with  social  work  or  community  problems;  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution ;  the  superintendent  of  the  training 
school.  The  head  worker  of  the  social  service  department  should 
be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  committee. 
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This  list  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  for  the  usual  hospital 
organization.  Under  other  circumstances,  as  for  instance,  a  social 
service  department  connected  with  a  university,  the  advisory 
elements  which  should  be  brought  together  will  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

The  social  service  advisory  committee  should  meet  at  regular 
intervals  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
department,  for  hearing  reports  of  its  work,  and  for  making 
recommendations  to  the  trustees  regarding  the  work  itself.  The 
trustees  or  superintendent  should  look  naturally  to  this  committee 
for  aid  in  determining  and  guiding  this  relatively  new  branch 
of  hospital  activity. 

More  attention  to  record  keeping,  statistics,  and  accounting 
is  recommended,  and  the  committee  urges  that  national  med- 
ical associations  and  bodies  like  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation should  be  behind  a  definite  statement  of  the  right  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  organization  of  hospital  social  service. 
A  service  bureau  on  hospital  social  work  recently  created  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers  is  wel- 
comed by  the  committee  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Attention  is  devoted  to  the  education  and  training  of  hospi- 
tal social  workers.  In  the  three  hundred  social  service  depart- 
ments of  the  country,  there  are  approximately  850  salaried 
workers.  The  survey  covered  61  of  these  departments,  in- 
cluding representative  selections  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  different  types  of  institutions.  The  61  de- 
partments included  351  salaried  workers. 

It  was  of  interest  and  importance  to  observe,  [says  the  report] 
that  out  of  350  members  of  the  salaried  staffs  of  the  61  depart- 
ments, there  were  193  who  had  had  nurse's  training,  and  157 
who  had  not.  The  proportions  are  55  per  cent  nurses  and  45 
per  cent  non-nurses.  It  was  found  furthermore,  that  22  of  the 
61  departments  with  125  workers  employed  nurses  only,  14  depart- 
ments with  68  workers  employed  no  nurses,  and  25  departments 
with  158  workers  employed  both  nurses  (69)  and  non-nurses  (89). 
There  were  36  out  of  the  61  departments  that  had  head  workers 
who  were  nurses  and  25  had  head  workers  who  were  not  nurses. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  majority  (14  out  of  25)  of  the  depart- 
ments having  a  mixed  staff  were  headed  by  nurses. 

Taking  the  more  detailed  information  given  in  the  personnel 
blanks  received  from  145  workers,  it  appeared  that  a  little  more 
than  l/i  of  this  group  had  spent  a  year  or  more  in  some  school 
for  social  work,  about  %  were  college  graduates,  and  slightly 
more  than  1  in  5  had  been  teachers.  Slightly  less  than  Yz  (68) 
were  graduate  nurses.  There  were  3  small  groups  who  had  been 
employed  in  settlement  work,  family  case  work,  and  business, 
respectively.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  workers  have  come  into 
hospital  social  service  from  many  fields — nursing,  teaching,  gen- 
eral social  work,  college,  etc. — and  that  no  one  form  of  previous 
training  is  or  can  at  present  be  regarded  as  the  pre-requisite  to 
acceptance  as  a  worker,  or  to  success  in  the  field  after  entering 
it.  As  the  field  secretary's  report  shows,  workers  of  all  the 
widely  varying  types  represented  in  the  field  unite  in  feeling  the. 
deficiencies  in  their  previous  training  and  the  need  for  an  educa- 
tion and  training  which  shall  be  adequately  adapted  to  the 
special  and  somewhat  complex  requirements  of  hospital  social 
service. 

The  necessary  equipment  for  hospital  social  work  is  of  two 
types:  namely,  personal  qualifications  and  qualifications  derived 
from  training  or  experience.  The  development  of  these  requires 
a  course  including  both  theoretic  and  practical  work,  long  enough 
and  thorough  enough  to  produce  a  real  impression  on  the  per- 
sonality and  to  establish  a  technique. 

The  report  of  the  committee  and  that  of  Dr.  Richardson,  the 
field  secretary,  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly. 

"White  List"  of  Hospitals 

\\f  HETHER  hospitals  do  or  do  not  give  efficient  medical 

and  surgical  treatment  to  their  patients  is  a  matter  of 

practical  interest  to  every  one.    Eleven  years  ago  the  Carnegie 

Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  published  Ab- 

iham  Flexner's  report  on  the  medical  schools  of  the  country, 
commenting  on  the  efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  of  each  one. 
The  hospital  problem  is  far  larger,  for  whereas  there  were 
then  less  than  two  hundred  medical  schools  in  the  country, 

here  are  more  than  fifteen  times  that  number  of  hospitals, 
considering  only  those  of  twenty-five  or  more  beds,  and  ex- 
cluding hospitals  dealing  only  with  specialties. 
The  American  College  of  Surgeons  has  just  published  a  list 
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AN  INDEX  OF  PROSPERITY 

C*TRIKING  proof  of  the  self-respect  of  people  in  needy  and  mod- 
*^  erate  circumstances.  This  chart,  made  by  the  United  Hospital 
Fund  of  New  York,  which  is  this  week  making  its  annual  appeal  for 
funds,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  when  people  have  the  money  they 
are  eager  to  pay  for  hospital  services.  The  number  of  free  patients 
in  these  hospitals  has  dropped  from  39  per  cent  of  the  total  hospital 
patients  in  1911  to  22  per  cent  in  1919.  The  ward-paying  patients 
correspondingly  rose  from  18  to  38  per  cent.  Many  of  the  ward- 
paying  patients,  however,  can  pay  but  a  small  part  of  even  the  ward 
rates,  which  cover  only  the  cost  of  board  without  medical  fee.  In  the 
case  of  public  charges,  the  city  of  New  York  pays  about  half  the  cost, 
and  the  rest  is  borne  by  the  hospitals.  The  United  Hospital  Fund  is 
made  up  of  the  fifty-seven  non-municipal  hospitals  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx 

of  the  hospitals  having  ioo  beds  or  over  which  are  rated  as 
efficient  to  the  extent  that  they  comply  with  certain  "  mini- 
mum standards  "  laid  down  by  the  college.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  692  general  hospitals  have  been  visited  by 
agents  of  the  college.  This  includes  all  known  general  hos- 
pitals of  100  beds  or  more.  There  are  377  hospitals  included 
in  the  "  white  list,"  as  complying  with  the  "  minimum  stand- 
ards "  of  the  college.  The  list  is  published  and  available  to  the 
public. 

What  is  the  "  minimum  standard  ?"  The  American  College 
of  Surgeons  has  confined  its  recommendations  to  matters  of  a 
medical  nature.  It  has  not  considered  the  administration  nor 
financial  management  of  the  hospital,  nor  its  efficiency  as  a 
community  institution.  Its  "  minimum  standard,"  set  down  in 
non-technical  terms,  is  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  privileged  to 
practice  in  the  hospital  must  be  organized  as  a  definite  group 
or  staff. 

The  importance  of  this  is  that  the  men  who  are  professionally 
responsible  for  the  wrk  of  the  hospital  shall  be  a  definite  re- 
sponsible body,  so  they  can  act  when  necessary  as  a  unit,  not 
merely  as  individuals. 

2.  That  membership  upon  the  staff  be  restricted  to  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  are  (a)  competent  in  their  respective  field  and 
(b)   worthy  in  character  and  in  matters  of  professional  ethics; 
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IS   YOUR  HOME   BURGLAR  PROOF? 

Fresh  air,  personal  hygiene,  a  balanced  diet,  a  safe 
water  supply,  effectively  screened  doors  and  windows,  a 
sanitary  closet,  smallpox  vaccination,  treatment  to  pre- 
vent typhoid,  toxin-antitoxin  to  prevent  diphheria  or  the 
early  administration  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  if  you  have 
this  disease,  proper  feeding  of  infants  and  children, 
prompt  reporting  of  preventable  diseases  to  the  Quaran- 
tine Officer,  extra  care  of  the  patient  and  the  discharges 
of  the  nose,  throat,  bowels  and  kidneys  of  the  sick — all 
serve  as  bars  for  the  windows  and  locks  for  the  doors. 

These  are  the  things  that  will  help  make  your  house 
proof  against  the  burglar  death  that  so  easily  finds  his 
way  into  your  home,  day  and  night,  to  steal  life  before 
FATE  has  cut  the  thread. 

What  is  your  town  and  your  county  doing  to  make 
your  home  and  your  community  burglar  proof?  As  a 
citizen,  as  a  parent,  as  a  unit  of  society  are  you  hasten- 
ing yourself  and  others  to  premature  grave  or  are  you 
trying  to  defer  old  age?  J.  S.  M. 

— From  the  North  Carolina  Health  Bulletin 


that  in  this  latter  connection  the  practice  of  the  division  of  fees, 
under  any  guise  whatever,  be  prohibited. 

3.  That  the  staff  initiate  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  hospital,  adopt  rules,  regulations,  and  polir 
cies  governing  the  professional  work  of  the  hospital;  that  these 
rules,  regulations,  and  policies  specifically  provide: 

(a)  That  staff  meetings  be  held  at  least  once  each  month. 
(In  large  hospitals  the  departments  may  choose  to  meet  sep- 
arately.) 

(b)  That  the  staff  review  and  analyze  at  regular  intervals 
the  clinical  experience  of  the  staff  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  hospital,  such  as  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics;  the  clinical 
records  of  patients,  free  and  pay,  to  be  the  basis  for  such  review 
and  analyses. 

4.  That  accurate  and  complete  records  be  written  for  all 
patients  and  be  filed  in  the  hospital. 

The  college  has  made  detailed  recommendations  as  to  what  a 
satisfactory  medical  record  should  contain. 

5;  That  the  hospital  provide  adequate  laboratory  and  X-ray 
facilities.     These  are  also  technically  defined. 

Since  there  are  over  1,000  general  hospitals  of  less  than  25 
beds  which  are  not  as  yet  reported  on  by  the  college ;  since  only 
about  half  the  larger  hospitals  as  yet  comply  with  these  "  mini- 
mum standards  " ;  and  since  the  administrative,  financial,  and 
community  relations  of  the  hospitals  have  not  as  yet  been  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  standards,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large 
amount  of  work  yet  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  making  of  a 
beginning  and  the  publication  of  a  definite  list  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Those  who  use  hospitals,  those  whose  friends  use 
hospitals,  those  who  contribute  to  hospitals,  and  those  who  as 
social  workers  send  people  to  hospitals,  all  have  practical  rea- 
sons for  knowing  the  "  white  list  "  of  hospitals  in  their  com- 
munity. 


Cost  of  Venereal  Disease 

AN  influential  manufacturing  concern  in  West  Virginia 
followed  the  advice  of  a  health  expert  and  aided  in  in- 
stalling a  clinic  for  the  free  treatment  of  venereal  disease  at  a 
cost  of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  for  th  first  year,  says  Ray 
H.  Everett,  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation in  Industrial  Hygiene  for  September.  The  plant  had 
a  payroll  during  this  period  of  $125,000.  The  president  of 
the  firm  has  informed  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
that  as  a  result  of  the  clinic  treatment,  labor  efficiency  was  im- 
proved 33/4  per  cent,  which  gave  him  a  return  of  $40,000 
from  the  investment. 

Mr.  Everett  points  out  that  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
most  state  boards  of  health  are  telling  employers  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  prevent  venereal  disease  and  to  give  efficient  treat- 
ment to  those  who  have  it,  than  it  is  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
inefficiency  which  workers  with  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are 
likely  to  show.  In  the  above  incident  and  in  the  following  one 
Mr.  Everett  shows  what  this  means  in  practical  terms. 

A  corporation,  among  its  other  activities,  built  a  city  in  a 
wilderness  for  the  housing  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
employes.  When  efficiency  dropped  below  expectations  the  offi- 
cials sent  experts  to  conduct  a  survey  and  find  the  cause.  The 
investigation  showed : 

1.  That  one   employe   in  every  ten  had   a  venereal   disease. 

2.  That  68  per  cent  of  non-effectives  were  on  the  non-effective 
list  because  of  venereal  disease. 

3.  That  every  person  who  had  a  venereal  disease  lost  three 
times  as  many  hours  from  work  as  the  person  not  affected. 

4.  That  it  cost  every  person  so  afflicted  $75  per  year  for 
treatment;  a  total  of  $50,000  for  treatment,  with  a  loss  of  time 
greatly  exceeding  this   amount. 

This  survey  convinced  the  officials  that  it  would  repay  them 
to  take  steps  for  remedying  the  situation  and  they  asked  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  help.  An  immediate 
response  was  forthcoming  and  cooperation  given  toward  the 
establishment  of  clinics  where  the  employes  could  be  treated.  In 
a  comparatively  short  time  the  cost  of  operating  the  clinics  was 
entirely  offset  by  increased  production. 

To  combat  this  venereal  disease,  Mr.  Everett  says,  hun- 
dreds of  the  nation's  greatest  business  organizations  have 
joined  in  the  industrial  campaign  which  is  now  being  led  by 
such  organizations  as  those  just  mentioned.  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  an  executive  is,  "  How  best  can  industry  coop- 
erate in  the  campaign  ?  "  And  Mr.  Everett  quotes  the  an- 
swer of  an  authority  on  industrial  hygiene  as  follows: 

First,  by  seeing  that  the  community  has  treatment  facilities  in 
the  form  of  a  venereal  disease  clinic  as  a  part  of  (1)  a  general 
dispensary  connected  with  a  hospital,  (2)  a  health  center  doing 
treatment  work,  or  (3)  an  isolated  clinic  under  official  (health 
department)   auspices. 

Second,  by  doing  educational  work  within  the  plant.  In  this 
connection  one  plant  doctor  claims  that  far  better  results  can  be 
secured  by  subsidizing  local  public  clinics  for  treatment  purposes 
than  by  spending  the  same  amount  for  a  plant  venereal  disease 
clinic;  then  placarding  the  plant  extensively  and  distributing 
educational  material  to  the  employes. 

Third,  by  providing  better  environmental  conditions  and  more 
wholesome  recreational  facilities. 

From  the  army  statistics  it  was  found  that  of  the  3,500,000 
men  drafted  and  enlisted  who  were  in  the  army  during  1917 
and  1918,  5.6  per  cent  were  infected  with  venereal  disease. 
Excepting  the  unusual  incidence  of  influenza,  the  venereal  dis- 
eases accounted  for  more  men  on  sick  Teport  than  any  other 
disease,  Mr.  Everett  says,  and  continues: 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  loss  due  to  such 
causes  as  rheumatic  and  other  venereal  disease  complications, 
frequent  micturition,  decreased  efficiency,  increased  compensation 
payments  necessitated  through  slow  healing  of  wounds,  etc. 

Industrial  aid  in  controlling  venereal  diseases  can  be  made 
most  effective  through  financial  and  moral  assistance  rather  than 
through  plant  clinics.  Much  may  be  accomplished  within  the 
plant,  however,  through  placarding  and  the  distribution  of 
educational  material. 

Several  demonstrations  have  proved  that  a  reasonable  appro- 
priation for  fighting  these  diseases  will  more  than  pay  for  itself 
in  increased  efficiency  and  lessened  labor  turnover. 
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BOOKS  on  LABOR  and  INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRY,  EMOTION  AND  UNREST 

By    Edward   Thomas.     Harcourt,    Brace   &    Howe.     255    pp. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.95. 

Mr.  Thomas  approaches  the  subject  of  industrial  unrest  via 
the  case  system.  Mr.  Thomas  writes  for  the  general  reader. 
It  is  probable  the  general  reader  is  more  appealed  to  by  a  man  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  background — he  has  been  a  salesman,  chemical 
advisor,  office  manager,  assistant  examiner  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  and  patent  expert  and  attorney  in  New  York  city — 
and  by  Mr.  Thomas'  method  of  citing  illustrations  from  his  own 
or  his  friends'  experiences,  than  by  the  professional  psychologist 
and  economist  and  his  more  academic  handling  of  labor  unrest. 
If  the  reader  agreed  with  Mr.  Thomas,  each  illustration  would 
add  so  much  ammunition  to  the  reader's  own  stock  with  which 
to  approach  the  stronghold  of  those  who  insist  all's  well  with 
the  world. 

No  professional  student  of  the  modern  industrial  situation 
could  disagree  with  Mr.  Thomas'  contentions  that  industry  no 
longer  calls  forth  any  constructive  emotional  reaction  from  the 
workers;  that  woe  and  alas,  the  glorious  old  time  spirit  of 
adventure  is  lacking  in  modern  work;  that  American  business 
ethics  is  an  ethics  of  success  as  exemplified  in  our  cheery  Rotary 
clubs — success  which  has  time  and  thought  for  those  only  who 
are  also  successful.  Our  middle  class  is  a  decadent  thing,  lack- 
ing inspiration  to  itself  or  to  its  children,  worshipping  safety  and 
solidarity  more  than  constructive  enterprise,  minus  any  ethical 
function  whatever.  Adult  man  is  more  a  product  of  social 
group  heredity  than  physical  inheritance.  In  the  days  when  the 
frontier  was  playing  its  robust  part  in  our  national  life,  the 
individual  had  his  greatest  possibilities.  Today  we  tend  more 
and  more  to  standardization  and  a  deification  of  security. 

In  his  chapter  on  Our  Social  Group  Heredity,  Mr.  Thomas 
includes  tables  and  statistics  on  group  intelligence  as  brought 
out  by  army  tests.  When  great  civilizations  of  the  past  reached 
the  point  where  we  are  today,  with  our  worship  of  comfort 
and  material  security,  they  declined.  Doubt  and  adventure  are 
necessary  allies  of  progress,  satisfied  security  is  its  deadliest 
enemy.  Industrial  unrest,  and  the  attitude  of  the  government 
and  the  courts  of  non-conformists  with  the  accepted  standards 
of  American  business  success,  are  closely  connected — it  is  easy 
for  Mr.  Thomas  to  find  cases  to  illustrate  the  point  there.  And, 
says  Mr.  Thomas,  "It  is  as  useless  to  curse  the  European 
Revolution,  the  attempted  revolutions  in  industry,  and  the 
strikes,  as  it  is  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator." 

Mr.  Thomas'  conclusions  to  remedy  what's  wrong  in  the 
world — and  almost  everything  is  wrong — would  bitterly  disgust 
a  radical  and  yet  would  leave  an  ultra-conservative  in  dismay. 
They  could  be  called  mildly  liberal: 

1.  Cooperative  stores  as  a  first  step  to  educate  the  middle  class. 

2.  A  scheme  of  "  field  work  "  connected  with  higher  education 
to  give  the  youth  of  the  middle  class  an  insight  into  the  hard- 
ships of  life. 

J.    The  appointment  of  a  state  or  city  Chancellor  of  Labor  to 
judge  of  the  equities  between  employer  and  employes. 
4.    A  training  school  for  foremen  and  superintendents. 

Cornelia  Stratton  Parker. 

IE  WORKERS  AT  WAR 

iy  Frank  Julian  Warne.     Century  Co.     250  pp.     Price  $3.00; 
mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 

le  Workers  at  War  deals  principally  with  the  government's 
»r  policies  and  its  methods  of  handling  labor  matters  in  the 
navy,  the  railroad,  coal  mining  and  shipbuilding  industries, 
shows,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  the  efforts  of  the  Wilson 
administration  toward  democratization  in  industry  during  the 
war  and  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  the  aftermath  now  that  the 
capitalist-producer  and  the  seller  are  again  in  the  saddle. 

The  war  to  which  the  author  addresses  himself  is  that  between 
capital  and  labor  on  the  broad  issues  of  industrial  democracy  and 
autocracy.  He  gives  instances  of  autocratic  methods,  such  as 
ie  deportations  engineered  by  some  officials  of  the  Copper  Queen 
Consolidated  Mining  Company  at  Bisbee,  and  reminds  the  reader 
that  such  instances  have  served  to  intensify  the  worker's  reaction 
toward  the  democratic  appeal  in  President  Wilson's  labor  policy. 
Industrial  democracy  will  assure  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer, 


a  fair  wage  to  the  worker  and  a  fair  price  to  the  consumer.  The 
organization  of  the  consumer  as  an  economic  group  is  the  next 
step  toward  socialization  of  industrial  production  for  the  common 
welfare. 

The  author  believes  that  large  corporations  are  not  organized 
on  a  basis  that  will  permit  the  determination  of  what  is  a  fair 
return  to  capital.  It  would,  however,  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  they  are  organized  in  a  manner  that  aims  to  prevent 
the  determination  of  their  real  profits,  as  is  proved  by  their 
unanimous  objection  to  the  excess  profits  tax. 

The  book  is  valuable  as  a  summary  of  governmental  labor 
policies  during  the  war,  as  a  record  of  the  achievements  of  labor 
and  the  effect  of  autocratic  control  on  the  wage  earner  and  the 
consumer.  J.  D.  Hackett. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

By  Iwao  Frederick  Ayusawa,   Ph.D.     Longmans,   Green  Co. 

258  pp.    Paper.    Trice,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

In  smoothly  flowing  English  style  this  Japanese  student  tells 
the  story  of  the  century  long  international  effort  to  establish 
legal  safeguards  for  labor.  He  recounts  the  little  known  and 
the  officially  unheeded  individual  appeals  of  Owen,  Legrande 
and  Blanqui;  the  growing  protests  of  organized  workers  during 
the  past  sixty  years;  the  private  conferences  of  experts  under  a 
measure  of  official  encouragement;  and  lastly  the  fifteen  years  of 
progress  through  the  initiative  of  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  culminating  in  the  "labor  charter"  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

Dr.  Ayusawa  does  not  overlook  the  difficulties  of  labor  regu- 
lation by  treaty.  He  discusses  obstacles — economic,  geographical 
and  constitutional.  But  he  also  pays  his  respects  roundly  to 
prejudice  and  ignorance.  With  justice  he  might  have  dealt  much 
more  vigorously  with  the  "savants"  in  our  own  national  Congress 
whose  stupid  and  partisan  outbreaks  of  speech-making,  during 
the  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  first  official  international  labor 
conference  under  the  League  of  Nations,  were  a  disgrace  to 
our  country.  Dr.  Ayusawa  was  one  of  a  large  delegation  of 
Japanese  at  that  conference.  His  book  makes  still  more  inex- 
cusable the  astounding  misrepresentations  of  the  labor  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  John  B.  Andrews. 

COAL,  IRON,  AND  WAR 

By  Edwin  C.  Eckel.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    375  pp.    Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

It  is  hard  for  an  American  to  understand  the  rivalry  between 
European  countries  because  of  the  accidents  of  location  of  min- 
eral resources,  such  as  iron  ore  and  coal.  The  boundaries  of 
countries  have  not  corresponded  with  the  boundaries  of  mineral 
deposits,  and  one  country  has,  in  consequence,  been  richer  than 
another  in  its  mineral  resources.  The  story  of  the  increase  in 
importance  of  these  differences  is  the  story  of  modern  industrial- 
ism. In  the  United  States  one  is  so  accustomed  to  mining  ore 
near  Lake  Superior  and  smelting  it  in  Pennsylvania  with  coal 
mined  in  that  state,  and  then  sending  the  iron  to  other  states 
to  be  manufactured  into  other  products — all  with  the  greatest 
freedom  of  trade — that  one  does  not  realize  the  absence  of  the 
same  freedom  elsewhere.  The  rivalry  between  European  coun- 
tries can  be  compared  with  a  situation  which  might  have  developed 
in  this  country.  A  hundred-odd  years  ago  tht  state  of  Connec- 
ticut claimed  all  the  territory  lying  between  its  north  and  south 
boundaries  and  extending  indefinitely  westward.  Such  a  claim 
would  cover  the  valuable  northern  anthracite  fields  and  part  of 
the  bituminous  and  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  Were  Connecticut 
still  trying  to  get  title  to  that  territory,  instead  of  having  for- 
gotten about  it,  the  quarrel  ensuing  would  be  similar  to  several 
now  dividing  Europe. 

Mr.  Eckel's  book  is  more  than  a  study  of  this  one  cause  of 
wars.  He  also  discusses  The  Growth  of  Modern  Industrialism, 
The  Material  Bases  of  Industrial  Growth,  The  Causes  and 
Effects  of  Industrial  Growth,  and  The  Future  of  Industrialism. 
He  does  not  accept  without  examination  what  others  have  writ- 
ten, but  breaks  down  with  figures  and  statistics  some  commonly 
accepted  ideas.  He  has  written  a  criticism  of  existing  conditions 
and  his  quarrel  is  with  a  "  general  tendency  to  start  with  certain 
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assumptions."  It  is  a  worth  while  book  and  one  has  difficulty 
in  telling  in  a  few  words  why;  probably  it  is  because  it  is  written 
with  sincerity  and  because  the  author  is  not  writing  as  other 
engineers  have  written,  to  promote  a  cause  but  to  examine  facts 
critically.  Hugh  Arch  bald. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Albert   Payson   Usher.     Houghton    Mifflin   Co.     527    pp. 
Price  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.30. 

VILLAGE  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  TWO  CENTURIES 

By   Ernest   Selley.     Macmillan   Company.     182   pages.     Price 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

Professor  Usher,  of  the  economics  faculty  of  C°rneU  Uni- 
versity, has,  in  his  own  words,  written  this  volume  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  college  classes  beginning  work  in  economics. 
It  is  no  small  task  at  this  moment  when  research  into  the  indus- 
trial history  of  England  is  occupying  the  attention  of  so  many 
able  minds,  to  formulate  a  general  text-book  covering  so  enor- 
mous a  field  and  involving  many  disputatious  matters.  Professor 
Usher  has,  however,  accomplished  this  with  skill. 

Some  of  his  chapters  are  inadequate.  In  his  discussion  of 
land  reform  and  the  inclosure  movement,  for  example,  the  plight 
of  the  evicted  peasant  farmers  seems  to  be  poorly  understood. 
The  "  advance "  and  the  "  progress "  which  were  so  blandly 
used  to  conceal  the  exploitation  of  one  section  of  the  population 
by  another,  in  those  simple  days  prior  to  the  great  war,  fail  now 
to  persuade.  Professor  Usher  is  not  unaware  of  the  conflicting 
effects  of  the  land  policy  of  aristocratic  England,  but  there  is 
an  enormous  gulf  between  his  portrayal  and  that  of  the  Ham- 
monds. Incidentally,  his  omission  of  The  Village  Labourer  from 
an  otherwise  good  bibliography  is  hard  to  explain.  Knowledge 
of  that  research  would  have  served  to  put  his  own  writing  in 
better  focus,  while  reference  to  the  book  itself  would  certainly 
make  any  student  course  in  industrial  history  more  enter- 
taining. 

A  similar  criticism  of  a  narrowness  of  sympathy,  or  at  any 
rate  of  ah  inadequacy  of  understanding,  might  be  directed 
against  the  final  chapter.  Professor  Usher  has  a  very  thin  knowl- 
edge of  the  British  labor  situation  today.  But  a  man  cannot 
be  a  meticulous  master  of  a  thousand  years.  With  so  wide  a 
range,  such  errors  and  failings  are  inevitable.  Even  taking 
them  into  consideration,  however,  The  Industrial  History  of 
England  is  an  admirable  summary. 


A  very  spirited  and  moving  story  Mr.  Selley  tells  of  the 
struggles  since  1830  of  English  farm  laborers  to  better  their 
plight.  The  volume  is  brief,  almost  too  brief,  but  within  his 
limited  space  Mr.  Selley  has  packed  much  valuable  material. 
His  account  begins  with  the  deportation  of  the  laborers  who  had 
the  temerity  to  challenge  tradition  by  forming  an  agricultural 
union,  and  it  continues  through  the  summer  of  1919.  The  war's 
changes  and  the  adjustments  which  have  been  made  since  the 
war  are  thus  taken  into  consideration.  The  spirit  of  the  book 
throughout  is  admirable.  It  is  a  helpful  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  rural  aspects  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
England.  W-  L-  C 

SOCIAL  THEORY 

By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    220  pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
NATIONAL  GUILDS  AND  THE  STATE 

By  S.  G.  Hobson.    The  Macmillan  Co.    406  pp.    Price,  $4.00 ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
THE  GUILD  STATE 

By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor.     George  Allen  &  Unwin.     153  pp. 

Price,  4s.  6d.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 

These  three  books  present  guild  socialism  from  strikingly 
diverse  points  of  view.  Mr.  Cole,  in  this  particular  undertaking, 
is  the  philosophical  sociologist,  enormously  busy  defining  terms, 
attempting  to  mould  the  commonplace  in  polysyllables,  building 
up,  brilliantly,  it  is  true,  one  more  system  in  the  long  line  of 
social  philosophy.  Herbert  Spencer  himself  had  no  more  com- 
plete feeling  of  being  in  touch  with  ultimate  truth  than  has  the 
able  director  of  research  for  the  British  Labor  Party.  Mr. 
Hobson  is  quite  different.  He  is  the  journalistic  polemicist. 
Many  of  the  chapters  in  his  admirably  argumentative  book  had 
their  inceptions  as  articles  in  the  New  Age.  Ingenious  articles 
they  were,  too,  extraordinarily  dextrous.  It  is  fun  to  watch 
Mr.  Hobson  take  his  text  from  the  critic's  objection  and  then 


carefully,  deliberately  and  oh,  so  thoroughly,  refute  the  offending 
argument.  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  still  another  sort.  His  book  has 
vigor,  wit,  facile  generalization;  it  is  discursive  and  exceedingly 
entertaining.  His  economics  and  his  history,  bases  of  his  guild 
theory,  have  the  pleasantly  expansive  assertion  which  sounds  well 
after  the  third  or  fourth  course  of  an  elaborate  dinner,  but  which 
is  slightly  less  convincing  after  the  third  or  fourth  course  in  a 
modern  university  seminar.  But  Mr.  Taylor  is  distinctly  the 
preacher  of  propaganda  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  license  of  that 
vocation. 

Mr.  Cole's  emphasis  is  on  the  functions  of  society.  He  is  a 
real  lover  of  human  freedom  and  a  believer  in  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  self  government.  These  two  dogmas,  which  were  so 
sacred  to  the  Americans  who  wrote  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  which  seem  so  contemptible  to  some  puffy  patriots 
today,  underlie  Mr.  Cole's  social  theory.  That,  I  take  it,  is  more 
an  effort  to  interpret  the  general  drift  of  the  labor  movement 
than  it  is  to  supply  a  program  of  action.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an 
illuminating  book.  For  one  I  confess  to  have  wished  that  Mr. 
Cole  could  have  avoided  his  rather  lengthy  definition  of  the  terms 
he  used.  For  sociology  is  still,  as  President  Vincent,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  used  to  say,  so  much  the  science  of  what 
everybody  knows,  put  into  language  that  nobody  will  under- 
stand, that  it  seems  a  pity  to  place  hurdles  between  the  reader 
and  the  author. 

Mr.  Hobson  is  valuable  to  that  large  group  of  readers  who 
are  interested  in  guild  socialism.  In  a  sense  his  book  is  a  kind 
of  catechism  for  them.  He  tells  the  cognoscenti  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  his  brand  of  guild  socialism  and  that  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
H.  Cole.  The  difference,  philosophically  speaking,  is  important, 
but  if  guild  socialism  is,  in  fact,  the  description  of  an  actual 
tendency,  an  interpretation  of  things  which  are  transpiring,  the 
facts  in  the  case  will  gradually  iron  out  these  difficulties.  They 
are  important  enough,  concerning  as  they  do  the  relation  of  con- 
sumers to  the  state,  but  after  all,  guild  socialism  is  a  thing  to  be 
wrought  out  inevitably  rather  than  to  be  attained  by  a  sudden 
coup  d'etat. 

Mr.  Taylor's  volume  is  a  sprightly  primer  of  the  faith  of  the 
guild  socialist.  It  has  the  clarity  of  brevity  and  of  strong  belief. 
As  with  many  persons  of  abundant  energy,  the  author  is  prolific 
in  obiter  dicta.  These  sometimes  seem  to  be  too  casual  to  be 
wholly  true,  but  after  all  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  a  supreme  court 
rendering  a  decision  and  preparing  at  the  same  time  the  way  for 
another.  He  is  merely  the  writer  of  an  entertaining  volume  on 
a  serious  subject,  and  for  his  achievement  he  is  entitled  to  a  wide 
latitude.  His  book  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  study  of  guild 
socialism.  William  L.  Chenery. 

ECONOMIC  LIBERTY 

By  Harold   Cox.     Longmans,   Green  &  Co.     263   pp.     Price 

$2.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.95. 

Harold  Cox,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  former  ] 
member  of  Parliament,  has  for  a  generation  been  the  most 
brilliant  exponent  of  early  Victorian  liberalism.  In  the  present 
collection  of  essays  he  is  most  successful  where  he  stands  for  a 
vigorous  and  constructive  free  trade  policy,  and  for  the  funda- 
mentals of  political  liberty.  Looking  back  on  early  contro- 
versies with  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  other  protection- 
ists, he  finds  his  faith  and  theories  of  foreign  trade  vindicated. 
Looking  forward,  he  stands  alone;  for,  such  is  his  insistence  on 
economic  individualism  that  not  only  the  newer  forces,  as  cham- 
pioned by  the  Labor  Party,  but  both  of  the  old  political  parties 
have  entered  paths  along  which  he  cannot  follow. 

In  dealing  with  present  day  problems,  Cox  is  academic  and 
aloof  from  realities.  He  confesses  himself  unable  to  distinguis 
between  industrial  capital  and  other  forms  of  property,  accuse 
opponents  of  intellectual  dishonesty  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  current  terms  (as,  for  instance,  in  his 
misunderstanding  of  Arthur  Henderson's,  use  of  the  words 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work"),  and  slashes  out  with  Quixotic 
abandon  at  theories  which  no  influential  group  seriously  holds 
(as,  for  instance,  in  his  assumption  of  the  ''prevalence  of  the 
absurd  theory  that  a  man  who  works  hard  is  keeping  another 
man  out  of  a  job").  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  good  book  for 
reformers  of  all  schools  who  sincerely  desire  to  consider  their 
cause  in  the  light  of  every  genuine  opposing  argument.  Nearly 
all  the  progressive,  economic  and  political  movements  of  the  day 
carry  within  them  germs  of  reaction;  and  it  is  only  by  giving; 
heed  to  such  warnings  as  those  of  this  great  individualist  that 
their  relative  merit  can  be  established.  B.  L. 
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POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

To  the  Editor:  Some  decades  ago  a  great  hue  and  cry,  in 
ich,  if  we  remember  correctly,  the  Survey  joined,  was  very 
tly  raised  against  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  country  for 
great  number  of  "patent  medicine"  advertisements  which 
y  accepted  for  publication. 

Is  it  not  even  more  surprising  to  find  in  this  year  of  1920,  the 

ing  social  publication  of  the  country  selling  space  for  a  full 

e  advertisement   of   political   "dope"?     So   far,   the   specious, 

;e-type  "facts"  about  the  virtues  of  the  packing  industry  or 

m  the   Steel  Trust  concerning   its   late   labor   unpleasantness 

,ve  not  found   their  way  into   the   advertising  columns  of   the 

rvey,   though   these  would   seem   to  have  superior  value   for 

material   from  an   advertising  point  of  view.     Why,  then, 

uld  the  Republican  Party  have  exclusive  space  for  its  unscien- 

ic,  unsociological,  inaccurate,  if  not  anti-social,  claims? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged  that  the  other  parties — the  Democrat, 

cialist   and    Farmer-Labor   parties — have   not   sought   to   pur- 

:e  space.     Doubtless  the  two  latter  could  not  afford  it.     But 

wonder  if  it  would  be  sold  to  them? 

t  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  statement  in  this  advertisement  in 
issue  of  October  20  which  any  Survey  writer  would  support 
editorially.     Why  should   a  magazine  sell  its   advertising  pages 
to  controvert  and  overturn  the  principles  which  its  editorial  col- 
umns seek  to  promulgate? 

Above  all,  why,  in  an  avowedly  democratically  owned  and 
managed  magazine,  supported  by  "associates"  and  contributors, 
hardly  one  per  cent  of  whom  can  have  any  faith  in  the  "bunk" 
which  both  of  the  old  parties  are  handing  out  in  this  campaign? 

It  would  seem  that  those  whose  knowledge  of  industrial,  po- 
litical and  social  conditions  has  been  largely  formed  by  years 
of  careful  reading  of  the  Survey  are  entitled  to  an  explanation 
of  this  amazing  circumstance.  Susan  Quackenbush. 

Chicago,  111. 

To  the  Editor:  A  copy  of  Judge  strayed  into  my  home  re- 
cently, and  I  was  first  shocked  and  then  amused  at  finding  a 
full  page  ad  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  featuring 
the  mothers  of  the  two  leading  candidates.  The  shock  was  due 
to  the  realization  that  such  a  stupid,  vacuous  appeal  was  ex- 
pected to  have  weight  with  the  voters.  The  amusement  fol- 
lowed as  I  realized  that  perhaps  it  was  meant  to  be  funny,  as 
is  the  rest  of  Judge. 

Consider  my  dismay  on  discovering  the  identical  ad  in  the 
Survey  the  next  week!  Perhaps  it  is  quite  proper  for  you  to 
accept  political  advertisements.  That  is  a  moot  question.  But 
if  you  do  come  to  that  pass,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  insult  the 

telligence  of  your  readers.  Saide  Rigby  Wile. 

New  York  City. 

is  clear,  of  course,  that  arguments  advanced  by  an  advertiser 

no  wise  commit  anyone  except  the  advertiser  himself. 

^  Similar  advertisements  to  those  here  criticized  appeared  in  the 

survey  four  years  ago  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  Party  and 

<lr.   Hughes,    and  of   the  Democratic   Party  and   Mr.  Wilson. 

We  would  have  been  equally  hospitable  to  advertisements  by  the 

•cialist.  Farmer-Labor  or  other  parties.     The  same  issue  is  in- 

roIved  when  employers  or  labor  organizations  employ  newspaper 

advertising  space  to  state   their  case   in  the  midst  of   a  strike; 

cfvic  bodies  in  the  midst  of  a  legislative  campaign.    The  prac- 

:e  can  be  abused ;  but  in  the  main  such  advertising  columns  are 

healthy  channel  for  free  discussion  under  modern  conditions. 

y  rule  that  would  bar  out  a  powerful  political  party  would 

inestimable  damage  to  unrecognized  causes  struggling  for  a 

ring.     For  example,  objection  has  been  made  recently  to  ad- 

tisements  in  the  Survey  from  as  widely  different  sources  as 

Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  the  Rand  School  of 

ml  Science.     The  best  way  to  explode  error  is  of  course  by 

ts  of  counter  opinion.     A  "  dope  "  censorship  would  soon  be 

mired  in  its  own  prejudices. 

e   Survey's    advertising    columns    are    open    to    responsible 
ividuals   and   organizations  who   wish   to   make   known   their 
ositions  openly,   over   their   own   names,   without   over-stepping 
I  laws  or  breaking  customary  standards  of  good  faith  or  good 
l;        'aste.— The  Editor.  1 
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BRITAIN  AND  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  of  Dr.  Blair's  in  the  Survey 
of  September  15  on  Institutional  Management  of  the  Drug 
Addict  was  welcome,  I  am  sure,  to  every  one  who  is  desirous 
of  seeing  the  genuine  public  awakening  to  the  prevalence  and 
dangers  of  the  drug  habit;  but  does  not  Dr.  Blair — even  when 
he  speaks  for  Mr.  Average  Citizen — fail  to  get  down  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  problem? 

Even  with  an  elaborate,  and,  as  Dr.  Blair  admits,  most  expen- 
sive system  of  institutional  care  for  the  addict;  even  with  proper 
legislation  by  Congress  and  an  extensive,  which  must  also  be 
costly,  administration  of  the  law  we  would  still  be  ignoring  that 
determining  factor  of  the  drug  trade — the  economic  side.  The 
profits  of  the  illicit  handling  of  drugs  are  so  enormous,  our 
boundary  lines  on  the  north  are  so  extended,  and  the  possibilities 
of  concealing  the  drug — since  large  profits  are  made  on  small 
quantities — are  so  great  that  the  difficulties  of  preventing  smug- 
gling are  almost  insurmountable. 

To  get  down  to  bed-rock,  to  use  Dr.  Blair's  own  term,  do 
we  not  have  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  drug,  that  is  to  its  growth 
and  manufacture  as  a  monopoly  of  the  British  Indian  government, 
foisted  under  protest  on  a  subject  nation,  India,  by  an  alien 
power  that  controls  through  military  force.  To  make  this  gov- 
ernment monopoly  more  and  more  profitable  the  trade  for  years 
has  been  forced  on  China  in  a  most  shameful  way  and  from  there 
has  spread  to  the  other  subject  countries  of  Asia.  It  is  making 
tremendous  strides  in  this  country  not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
but  as  surely  through  economic  pressure.  As  long  as  the  profits 
are  so  tremendous  there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  the  traffic 

In  California  these  peddlers  are  often  arrested,  at  times  fined, 
and  even  sentenced  to  jail  terms.  A  fine  means  nothing  to  them 
since  the  keen  peddler  can  clear  up  a  thousand  dollars  a  night. 
Even  when  the  sentence  carries  a  jail  term,  such  is  the  corruption 
of  our  legal  system  and  our  officials,  that  these  men  are  able  to 
pay  their  way  out,  so  that  an  arrest  and  conviction  with  many 
of  them  is  a  mere  incident  of  a  lucrative  business. 

I  believe  that  every  one  desiring  to  help  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  drug  addict  in  this  country,  and  it  has  become  a  serious 
menace,  should  read  that  remarkable  little  book  of  Ellen  N.  La 
Motte  called  The  Opium  Monopoly.  Then  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  all  agree  that  we  must  begin  solving  this  problem  by  direct 
dealing  with  the  British  Government.  That  country  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  civilized  nation  to  obtain 
her  largest  revenues  by  forcing  on  the  world  a  trade  that  delib- 
erately debauches  men,  women  and  children. 

Oakland,  Cal.  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney. 

POST-WAR    GERMANY. 

To  the  Editor:  Various  things  that  we  see  around  us  here 
in  Germany  give  us  hope  for  the  future.  One  of  the  most 
cheering  things  that  I  have  observed  is  that  the  London  Times, 
a  Northcliffe  publication,  has  recently  published  an  article  show- 
ing the  needs  of  Bavaria.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  Daniels,  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times.  This  is  a  distinct  swing- 
around  for  such  a  newspaper. 

We  hear  also  that  the  Americans  who  are  keeping  the  accounts 
for  the  deliveries  of  coal  between  Germany  and  France  are  firm 
in  the  idea  that  the  whole  coal  question  in  the  Ruhr  valley  hangs 
upon  food  supply.  If  they  can  get  this  across  to  our  government 
and  the  Entente,  something  is  accomplished. 

Inside  Germany  one  sees  other  good  signs.  This  morning  I 
read  in  the  Vorwaerts  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
made  a  plan  for  unifying  the  entire  police  force  in  Germany. 
As  the  police  force  has,  to  the  present,  been  in  an  exceedingly 
disorganized  and  unsystematic  condition,  with  blue-coats  for  city 
duty  and  green-police  (the  former  Noske  group)  as  safety-police, 
with  criminal-police  and  boundary-police  and  all  sorts  of  other 
police,  this  means — if  successful — a  distinct  step  toward  order 
within  Germany.  At  least  one  can  see  that  there  are  intelligent 
minds  at  work,  attempting  to  bring  about  a  more  orderly  state 
of  affairs. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  the  government  is  trying  to 
put  food  on  a  peace-basis.  Beginning  with  September  1  the 
ration  system  is  being  gradually  abolished. 
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We  have  been  very  interested  in  the  reports  which  have  been 
made  by  the  four  members  of  the  Independent  Socialist  party 
who  were  sent  to  Russia  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Bolshevist 
regime.  It  is  most  interesting  to  see  that  their  report  is  highly 
unfavorable  to  Bolshevism  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists  counsel  their  party  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
bolshevism  as  it  now  exists,  but  to  sit  tight  and  wait  for  the 
orderly  evolution  of  the  government.  This  seems  to  be  a  source 
of  reassurance  to  many  Germans  who  have  rather  feared  the 
sudden  and  disorderly  development  of  a  government  to  the  left. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  process  which  we  are  watching  from 
the  inside,  which  seems  sometimes  so  full  of  dangers  to  Germany 
and  the  world  and  which  breaks  out  sometimes  in  sudden  erup- 
tion, such  as  the  Kapp-Putsch  in  March  from  the  right,  the  gen- 
eral strike  which  followed  it  from  the  left,  the  recent  general 
strike  in  Stuttgart,  the  temporary  rising  of  the  Reds  in  Velbert, 
etc.,  is  perhaps  the  most  swift  and  orderly  development  of  a 
government  in  history. 

If  Germany  has  food  enough  to  keep  sane,  if  her  children 
have  clothes  enough  to  keep  warm,  if  her  industries  are  not 
smothered  by  unnatural  and  unnecessary  restraints,  she  is  coming 
back.     The  question  is,  how? 

My  whole  impression  is  that  the  tendency,  in  spite  of  all  the 
adverse  things  that  we  hear,  is  toward  a  peaceful  democracy, 
probably  tending  gradually  toward  socialism,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  governments  in  the  world.  But  hunger  and  cold,  idleness 
and  bitterness  provoke  monarchy.  I  wonder  what  the  world 
will  do  about  it.  Caroline  G.  Norment. 


Berlin. 


AMERICANIZING  THE  FOREIGNER 


To  the  Editor:  The  assimilation  of  the  foreigner  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  socializing  him.  During  the  war,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Classification  of  Personnel  of  the  army  showed 
conclusively  the  value  of  putting  a  man  into  the  job  he  was 
best  fitted  to  do.  The  mechanic  and  machinist  were  assigned  to 
the  engineers,  the  office  clerk  and  the  business  man  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department.  Those  who  showed  no  special  traits 
were  assigned  to  positions  where  they  filled  the  greatest  need — 
the  infantry,  artillery,  etc.  Millions  of  men  rendered  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  their  country  by  being  successfully  placed. 
Similar  methods  could  be  employed  with  the  aliens  who  annually 
knock  at  our  portals  and  ask  for  admission.  They  come  here 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  possible.  They  would 
be  most  contented  doing  the  work  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar.  The  farmer  doesn't  want  to  run  a  machine;  the 
machinist  has  no  desire  to  clean  streets;  the  weaver  would  prefer 
not  to  drive  a  truck.  America  cannot  afford  to  have  one  of  her 
men  an  industrial  misfit. 

A  central  bureau  located  at  New  York  would  receive  reports 
from  agents  stationed  at  vital  points  throughout  the  country. 
These  reports  would  contain  information  concerning  the  number 
of  workers  needed  and  the  type  of  work  to  be  done.  From  the 
central  bureau  this  information  would  be  forwarded  to  each  of 
the  immigrant  stations.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  aliens  they 
would  be  questioned  and  examined  regarding  their  education  and 
trade  experience.  Having  discovered  the  work  they  can  best  do, 
these  men  would  then  be  informed  of  the  opportunities  in  their 
particular  fields  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Then 
they  would  be  permitted  to  choose  the  one  that  suited  them  best. 
Such  a  program  would  make  the  new  arrivals  feel  that  the 
country  they  have  chosen  to  adopt  has,  in  turn,  adopted  them. 
Confidence,  the  first  step  in  socializing  the  "  coming  American!  " 
would  thus  be  secured.  Albert  A.  Owens. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

ON  GETTING  A  WIFE  FROM  ITALY 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the  article,  The  Letter  of  the 
Law,  by  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn  [the  Survey  for  September 
15,  p.  716],  may  we  recite  our  difficulties  in  getting  a  wife  from 
Italy,  for  one  of  our  "  widower  "  cases. 

Raphael's  wife  died  during  the  influenza  epidemic  in  1918  and 
in  May,  1919,  after  much  correspondence  with  Italy  he  came 
to  us  for  advice  as  to  what  to  do.  The  young  woman  to  whom 
he  had  made  the  offer  of  marriage  refused  to  accept  unless  he 
came  to  Italy  for  her,  realizing  the  difficulties  she  would  meet 
with  in  complying  with  the  immigration  laws.  To  make  it 
possible  for  Raphael  to  go  to  Italy  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  and  have  some  financial  help  in  boarding 


his  four  children.  After  consultation  with  our  case  committee 
it  was  decided  that  we  would  be  responsible  for  the  care  and 
board  of  the  children  until  his  return,  and  after  reading  The 
Letter  of  the  Law  we  realize  it  was  a  decision  in  the  right 
direction. 

Raphael  started  to  make  his  plans  in  May  and  finally  set  sail 
in  August,  expecting  to  return  in  November  or  at  Christmas 
at  the  latest.  After  his  arrival,  delays  began  to  occur  and  he 
did  not  finish  his  errands  and  return  to  America  until  May,  1920. 

The  chief  difficulty  and  longest  delay  was  in  sending  to  the 
United  States  for  a  new  certificate  of  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Although  he  had  one  dated  May,  1919,  the  authorities  claimed 
that  he  might  have  been  married  again  between  that  time  and 
August  when  he  left  the  United  States.  This  certificate  had  to 
be  translated  into  Italian  and  signed  by  the  Italian  consul, 
preferably  at  the  point  of  sailing. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  was  the  necessity  for  having 
the  passoprt  signed  by  the  "  costura  "  (the  county  chief  of  police) 
of  his  province  before  going  to  Naples  to  apply  for  his  marriage 
license.  The  authorities  at  Naples  would  have  signed  this  for 
him  and  saved  him  a  six  hundred  mile  trip,  if  he  had  had  his 
draft  registration  card  with  him. 

He  ran  up  against  endless  little  snarls  of  "  red  tape "  but 
finally  returned  with  a  wife  and  we  feel  that  the  whole  venture 
was  a  great  success  even  if  it  was  a  little  complicated  and 
trying  at  times. 

Alice  J.  Fosdick. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

PROFESSIONS-IN-THE-MAKING 

To  the  Editor:  The  question  as  to  the  professional  status 
of  social  workers,  in  the  Survey  for  October  30,  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  the  status  of  city  planning  or  community  planning 
as  a  possible  profession-in-the-making.  Many  who  are  largely 
concerned  in  the  extremely  broad  yet  highly  technical  field  of 
city  planning  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  not  properly  a  profession, 
even  in  the  making,  but  that  it  will  remain  a  special  grouping 
of  certain  members  of  highly  diverse  specialized  professions — 
such  as  the  municipal,  sanitary,  and  transportation  branches  of 
engineering,  architecture  and  landscape  architecture,  law  and 
finance,  to  mention  only  some  of  the  more  conspicuous,  well- 
organized,  and  technically  self-conscious  professional  groups — 
all  united  by  a  common  point  of  view  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  such  professions  to  the  end  of  wisely  controlling  growth 
and  changes  in  the  physical  environment  of  communities. 

Does  not  the  future  of  "  social  work  "  lie  in  a  similar  recogni- 
tion of  highly  differentiated  professional  groups,  each  having  its 
own  specialized  and  correspondingly  thorough  technical  and 
scientific  foundation,  but  all  united  by  a  common  acquaintance 
with  the  broad  principles  of  social  science,  and  concern  for  the 
purposes  of  social  betterment. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

MR.  BARKER  AND  THE  GUILDS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  returned  from  a  three-months' 
stay  in  England  to  be  shown  your  August  16  number,  in  which 
you  give  prominence  to  Ernest  Barker's  "temperate,  seasoned 
judgment  "  of  the  national  guilds  movement.  One  statement  is 
so  completely  inaccurate  as  to  call  for  correction.  Mr.  Barker 
is  quoted  by  you  as  saying  that  the  miners'  nationalization  scheme 
is  "not  along  guild  lines."  On  the  contrary,  the  miners'  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  Sankey  Commission  was  largely  the  work  of  Frank 
Hodges,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Guilds  League.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  states  explicitly  (Chaos  and 
Order  in  Industry,  p.  53),  that  the  bill  was  drafted  "on  guild 
lines"  and  quotes  sections  of  it  in  an  appendix  to  his  book,  as  an 
example  of  the  guild  solution  for  current  industrial  problems. 

Mr.  Barker's  interpretation  of  the  guild  idea  as  "an  economic 
religion  of  the  young,"  is  scarcely  consonant  with  the  fact  that 
the  National  Guilds  League  includes  such  seasoned  veterans  of 
the  labor  and  socialist  movements  as  George  Lansbury  and  S.  G. 
Hobson  and  the  fact  that  A.  R.  Orage  and  A.  J.  Penty,  who, 
with  Hobson,  put  the  guild  idea  into  motion,  are  well  along 
toward  fifty  years  of  age. 

Niles  Carpenter. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
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CONFERENCES 


NATIONAL    URBAN   LEAGUE 

INDUSTRY  as  related  to  the  Negro  was  the  subject  under 
discussion    at   the   annual   conference   of   the    National    Urban 
League  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20-23. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Race  Relations  appointed  by  Governor  Lowden  following  the 
race  riots  in  Chicago  in  August,  1919,  was  presented  by  the 
associate  executive  secretary  of  the  commission,  Charles  S.  John- 
son. The  investigation  was  made  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Graham 
Taylor,  Jr.,  executive  secretary  of  the  commission,  in  an  effort 
to  find  the  underlying  causes  of  race  disturbances  as  a  foundation 
for  inaugurating  a  program  to  remove  them.  As  public  opinion 
formed  as  the  result  of  misinformation  was  found  to  be  the  real 
cause,  after  studying  all  possible  factors  including  housing,  in- 
dustry, crime  and  police  administration,  racial  contacts  and  the 
press,  Mr.  Johnson  concluded  his  summary  in  these  words:  "  The 
guiding  principle  of  all  our  inquiries  has  been  that  racial  differ- 
ences, racial  clashes,  racial  misunderstandings  have  their  roots 
in  a  maze  of  circumstances  that  make  it  difficult  to  know  one 
another.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  correction  of  many  of  our 
present  evils  will  come  only  through  the  full  and  frank  dissemi- 
nation of  information." 

Making  the  Negro  a  greater  asset  to  the  community  through 
improving  his  health  was  discussed  from  a  new  angle — that  of 
utilizing  the  machinery  of  the  insurance  companies  wno  are  anx- 
ious to  cooperate  in  this  way.  To  this  end  an  entire  session  was 
devoted  to  reducing  Negro  mortality  through  these  agencies. 

The  question  of  the  Negro's  immediate  future  in  northern  in- 
dustry in  the  face  of  renewed  immigration  and  of  a  letting  down 
in  the  industries  themselves  was  discussed.  Executives  from  ten 
large  industrial  centers  expressed  the  belief  that  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties  the  Negro  is  holding  his  own  in  industry. 

Lillian  A.  Turner. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  JENA 

FROM  September  21  to  27  there  met  at  the  Volkshaus  in 
Jena,  Germany,  a  conference  which  indicates  a  real  growth 
of  social  thought.  It  was  the  first  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  ever  held  in  Germany,  and  included  both  private  welfare 
organizations  and  those  subsidized  by  state  or  city  appropriations. 

The  aim  of  the  conference,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Polligkeit,  of  the 
German  Central  Child-Welfare  Association  at  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  was  so  to  unify  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  various 
organizations  as  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  limited  means 
which  such  work  now  finds  at  its  disposal.  Dr.  Polligkeit  said: 
"Jena  should  mark  the  turning  point  in  social  work  in  Germany. 
Until  now  such  activity  has  been  too  highly  individualistic,  each 
worker  following  his  own  theory  or  hobby.  This  was  in  some 
ways  good,  as  it  gave  opportunity  for  excellent  individual  work, 
but  it  was  uneconomical.  Now  all  must  learn  to  cooperate.  We 
must  develop  a  national  system." 

As  yet,  no  central  organization,  such  as  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  America,  has  been  worked  out.  The 
conference  was  really  a  series  of  smaller  conferences,  but  these 
were  unified  by  the  fact  that  the  personnel  of  those  attending 
remained  largely  unchanged.  Most  of  the  persons  present  showed 
the  deepest  interest,  not  merely  in  their  own  branch  of  social 
work,  but  in  the  larger  aspects  of  the  question. 

Organizations  represented  at  the  conference  were:  The  Ger- 
man Association  for  Public  and  Private  Charity,  the  German 
Central  Bureau  for  the  Care  of  Youths,  the  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Guardians  (persons  entrusted  by  the  state  with  the 
guardianship  of  state  wards),  the  German  Child-Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, the  Committee  of  Social  Hygiene  and  Education,  and  the 
Instructive  Home-Nursing  Association. 

Readers  of  the  Survey  who  heard  or  read  Owen  R.  Lovejoy's 
address,  The  Faith  of  a  Social  Worker,  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  New  Orleans,  will  be  interested  in 
the  fact  that  very  much  the  same  ideas  which  Mr.  Lovejoy 
presented  so  simply  in  that  address  were  the  moving  thoughts 
of  the  talk  made  by  Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  head  of  the  Berlin  School 
for  Social  Work.  She  spoke  on  The  Essential  Religious  Basis 
of  Social  Work. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  conference,  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  was  the  address  of  thanks  made  to  the 


Child  Relief  Mission  which  is  working  in  Germany  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Relief  Administration.  The  ad- 
dress was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  German  Association  of 
Public  and  Private  Welfare  Organizations,  Geheimrat  Dr. 
Ruland,  of  Frankfurt-am-Main,  who  expressed  the  deepest  and 
most  honest  gratitude  for  the  cooperation  and  whole-hearted 
support  now  being  given  to  German  welfare  work  through  these 
organizations.  In  the  present  situation,  the  lack  of  milk,  the 
one  food  absolutely  essential  to  child-life,  and  the  serious  shortage 
of  all  nourishing  foodstuffs  have  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
German  workers  to  meet  the  need  of  their  people  at  its  most 
crucial  point.  To  German  relief  work,  then,  the  work  being 
done  by  these  American  workers  comes  as  a  tremendous 
reinforcement. 

By  the  truly  socially  minded,  this  conference  must  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  epoch-making.  First,  it  brought  together  many  of 
the  best  and  broadest  minds  of  Germany — people  who  will  work, 
not  only  individually,  but  with  the  added  strength  which  comes 
from  cooperation,  to  really  social  ends  in  their  nation,  which 
both  materially  and  spiritually  now  needs  such  work  very  seri- 
ously. Second,  the  public  recognition  by  such  a  group  of  Germans 
of  a  work  like  that  of  the  Child  Relief  Mission — a  work  of 
really  international  brotherhood,  carried  on  through  the  means 
and  in  the  name  of  a  so-called  "enemy"  nation,  cannot  fail  to 
have  some  effect  on  the  attitude  of  German  social  workers 
towards  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  If,  as  many  people 
think,  the  social  worker  is  in  the  van  of  modern  thought,  here 
is  something  really  worth  while. 

Berlin.  Caroline  G.  Norment. 


THE  death  of  Mary  Gardiner  Frazier,  in  the  late  summer, 
was  a  serious  loss  to  social  service  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Frazier  was  interested  in  medical-social  work,  and  largely 
through  her  efforts,  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  organized.  She  was  one 
of  a  group  who  realized,  some  ten  years  ago,  that  the  indifference 
of  the  public  to  the  care  of  its  wards — the  feeble-minded,  the 
insane,  the  dependent  child — was  rooted  in  ignorance  of  how 
public  money  really  was  spent  and  public  care  administered. 
The  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  out- 
growth of  that  interest.  Today  social  workers  and  other  citizens 
interested  in  social  reform  turn  to  that  association  for  advice 
and  help;  and  it  has  become  a  potent  educational  force  and  the 
sponsor  of  progressive  social  legislation  in  the  state. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Frazier's  convictions  was  that  the  education 
of  little  children  could  not  be  carried  on  effectively  in  the  city; 
that  the  sky  and  the  trees  and  the  open  country  were  as  necessary 
to  their  mental  growth  as  books  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  Shady  Hill  Country  Day  School,  near  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.,  was  a  dream  of  hers  that  finally  matured  into  one 
of  the  interesting  educational  experiments  of  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  War,  the  thought  of  the  hungry  little  children  of 
the  warring  nations — Belgian,  French,  German,  and  Russian — 
was  always  with  her;  and  her  chief  war  service  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Food  Conservation  movement. 

There  never  was  a  person  who  cared  less  what  part  she  played 
in  a  work  in  which  she  believed,  or  who  shared  the  rewards  of 
her  service  more  generously  with  others.  That  rare  quality  of 
objectivity,  of  complete  self-forgetfulness,  was  hers;  and  through 
it  she  aroused  the  same  spirit  of  unselfish  service  in  others. 
Mrs.  Frazier  died  as  she  would  have  chosen  to  die,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  supreme  interest  in  living.  She  could  have  said — with 
another  who  is  wise  in  true  values:  "This  is  the  supreme  joy 
in  life — to  be  used,  and  used  up  completely,  if  need  be,  in  a 
cause  known  by  one's  self  to  be  worth  while." 

Helen  Glenn  Tyson. 


THE  FOCUS  of  American  relief  work  in  Europe  has  definitely 
shifted  from  France  to  the  broad  belt  of  misery  from  Danzig  to 
Constantinople.  It  is  from  Austria,  Poland  and  Serbia  that  the 
most  pressing  calls  for  help  in  Europe  are  now  coming  with 
Germany  on  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other  presenting  special 
problems. 

In  order  to  secure  accurate,   impartial  and  completely  up-to- 
(Continued  on  page  293) 
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AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOB      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  information  among  its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL   SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec'y. ; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.     Annual  meeting   with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B.  An- 
drews, secy.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment  offices; 
Industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  insurance; 
one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school   age. 

AMERICAN   CITY  BUBEAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and   strengthen- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce,   City  Clubs,   and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;    and    for   training   men    in    the     profession     of     community 
leadership.      Address   our   nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,   New  York. 
123   W.   Madison   Street,   Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Franoisco. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper,, 
sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMEEICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains  all- 
the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Membership,  includ- 
ing proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres. ;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  136  E. 
15    St.,   N.   Y.   C. 

AMERICAN    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— Wm.    D. 

Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review   and   other  publications),   $1. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER — Frank  J. 
Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications  free  on   request.      Annual   membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.   Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  Interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme.  > 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  In  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in  organizing  the 
work,  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if 
desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres. ;    H.    S.    Braucher,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— 

Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y.;   105   E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Service;    Rev.   Worth   M.   Tippy, 

exec,    sec'y.;     Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.;     Miss    Inez 

Cavert,   ass't.   research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,    sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.   Brunner, 

exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Relations  with   France  and   Belgium,   uniting  American 

religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and   reconstruction  of   the   Protestant 

forces   of   France   and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 

105   E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-pres. ; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  toeas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains  Indian 
and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT   AID    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN      (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding.     Conducts  National  Americanization  programme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  OB 
the    payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler  Secre- 
tary,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelligent; 
interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Specii 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORL_ 
PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  7. 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,  $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES — Gilbert 
Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  W. 
43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  social  agencies  working  to  guide  and 
protect    travelers,    especially    women    and   girls.      Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign   and   overseas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  10» 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "  To 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFABE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F.  Powlison 
gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  th 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educator 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  clt 
or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,   child  welfare  campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walt 
B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate  Medio 
Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Cllffor 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  ment 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epileps 
inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  socls 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental  Hygiene  ' 
quarterly,   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION   OF  BLINDNESS 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y,; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Object 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL     FEDERATION     OF     SETTLEMENTS— Robert     A.     Woods, 
sec'y.;    20    Union    Park,    Boston.      Develops    broad    forms    of   comparativs 
study    and    concerted    action    in   city,    state    and    nation,    for    meeting   th*     | 
fundamental    problems   disclosed    by    settlement   work;    seeks   the    higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres., 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  in- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $1. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and    Correction — Mrs.    Martha   P.    Falconer,    Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public   Agencies   and   Institutions — R.   F.    Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family — Frances   Taussig,   New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Local   Community — Howard  S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental    Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New    York. 

Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.   Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educations! 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,    "  The  Club  Worker,"   $1.50   a  year. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  mem- 
bership.     Dues   $2.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS*  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively   through  members  for  professional   standards. 

NATIONAL  TCBEBCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education.  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review  of  Tuberculosis"  end 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGCE.— For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  nec'y. ;  127  E. 
IJrd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social 
workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
•elf-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA— H. 

8.  Braucher.  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention  given    to   municipal   recreation   problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   Kellogg,  pres.;   B.   N.   Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  Important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request," 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow  Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S. 
Childs,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 
TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE: — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.    L    Holsey,   acting   sec'y.,    Tuskegee,    Ala. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and 
first-hand  information  on  social  and 
industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for 
the  Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  S-ll-20-20 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 
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PERSONALS 
(Continued  from  page  291) 
date  information  about  the  relief  situation  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  National  Information  Bureau  is  sending  its  director,  Barry 
C.  Smith,  abroad.  Mr.  Smith  sailed  on  November  2  and  will 
make  a  study  of  American  relief  work  in  Poland,  Austria  and 
Serbia,  the  results  of  which  will  be  available  to  members  of  the 
bureau. 

Since  W.  Frank  Persons  made  a  similar  study  of  foreign  relief 
in  the  Spring  of  1919,  the  bureau  has  had  confidential  sources 
of  information  which  have  enabled  it  to  inform  American  givers 
as  to  the  general  progress  of  relief  work  in  Europe.  This  par- 
ticular investigation,  however,  will  put  the  members  of  the 
bureau  in  possession  of  fresh  facts  which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly important. 

THE  appointment  of  Osborne  I.  Yellott,  a  Baltimore  lawyer, 
to  the  state  employment  commissionership  of  Maryland  has  given 
much  satisfaction.  An  active  member  and  sometime  president 
of  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  Mr.  Yellott 
had  opposed  the  state  civil  service  law,  adopted  by  the  state  leg- 
islature at  its  last  session,  under  which  his  appointment  has  been 
made  by  the  governor  because  he  thought  the  appointment  of  a 
single  commissioner  might  make  for  favoritism  and  subservience 
of  the  merit  principle  of  appointments  for  which  the  new  office 
was  created. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


EFFICACY  OF  INDRIECT  ACTION 

IThe  Republican  Landslide, 
•a.  Do  the  returns  from  the  recent  election  give  an  unmis- 
takable indication  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  this  country? 
As  to  what  questions,  if  any?  Do  these  results  mean  that 
America  has  lost  interest  in  social  progress?  Or  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  become  the  party  of  progress?  Or  have  they 
no  meaning  as  to  social  progress?  If  so,  what  has  become  of  the 
programs  of  progress?  Do  the  social  welfare  planks  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  have  any  present  significance? 

2     Parties  and  Elections. 
•  a.     Is   a  clear   expression   of  public  opinion  possible   in   an 
American  election?    What  elements  help  or  hinder:  Size  of  elec- 
torate?    Methods  of  voting?     The  party  system?     Suppression 
or  perversion  of  information? 

b.  What  determines  how  men  vote:  Party  loyalty?  Reason? 
Personal  likings  for  or  against  candidates?  Economic  factors? 
Subtle  emotional  factors? 

c.  How  did  the  newly-enfranchised  women  vote?  Did  this 
new  vote  really  affect  the  results  in  any  way?  What  factors 
determine  the  woman  vote? 

d.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  northern  migration  of  negroes 
and  the  southern  migration  of  whites?  Do  these  facts  in  any 
way  account  for  the  heavy  Republican  votes  in  northern  cities, 
and  the  break  in  the  "  solid  South  "  ? 

3     Minor  Parties, 
•a.    What  was  the  size  of  the  "protest  vote"?     Did  the 
Socialist  Party  lose  or  gain   in  this  election?     Was   their  vote 
well-distributed?    Was  it  a  "class"  vote,  or  a  "protest"  vote? 

b.  What  headway  was  made  by  the  Farmer-Labor  Party? 
Where  was  its  support  strongest?  Why?  Has  it  any  chance  of 
surviving?  Is  its  appeal  valid  and  real?  What  have  the  farmers 
and  workers  in  common?  In  what  do  their  interests  differ? 
Can  these  differences  be  overcome? 

4  The  Ballot  as  a  Weapon, 
•a.  "Direct  action  is  inexcusable:  every  reform  can  be  se- 
cured through  the  ballot-box."  Is  this  true?  What  reforms 
have  been  secured  by  the  recent  election?  What  valid  answers 
does  the  recent  election  offer  to  the  contentions  of  the  believers 
in  "  direct  action  "?  Does  it  mean  authorization  to  police  officials 
to  suppress  all  criticisms  of  government  or  advocacy  of  change? 
What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  "  progress  "  in  the  next  four  years? 

b.  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  a  strong  "  opposi- 
tion "  party  will  develop?  What  must  be  its  nature  and  purpose? 
Is  there  any  hope  for  a  liberal  program  by  means  of  the  ballot? 

c.  What  hope  is  there  for  progress  aside  from  direct  economic 
action? 

References: 

Graham  Wallas:  Human  Nature  in  Politics.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    Price  $2.00.    Postpaid  $2.10. 

Herbert    E.    Gaston:    The    Non-Partisan    League.      Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe.    Price  $1.75.    Postpaid  $1.95. 

Herbert  Croly:  The  Eclipse  of  Progressivism.     New  Republic, 
October  27. 

The  Social  Welfare  Planks  in  the  Republican  Platform,  Re- 
publican Campaign  Book. 

W.  L.  C:  The  Republican  Victory.    The  Survey  for  November 
13,  p.  247. 


The   above    books    may    be   obtained    through    the    Survey    Book 
Department. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Survey*  an 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  week*  after  the  advertising." — Amer  Red 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or 
more  consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


RESEARCH  •  We  •B8l8t  ,n  P««P«rln«  ipe- 
"•*-"-"-i***^V*n  •  clal  article*,  papers,  speech- 
es,   debates.      Expert,    scholarly    service.      Authoii  ; 
Kissabch    Bcbiiu.    600    Filth    Avenue,    New    York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Two  family  Case  Workers 
with  C.  O.  S.  experience — one  with 
principles  well  founded  for  County 
visiting — other  District  Visitor.  Congenial 
surroundings,  interesting  community,  ex- 
pert supervision,  opportunity  for  initiative. 
Associated    Charities,    York,    Pennsylvania. 

WANTED :  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street. 

WANTED:  House-mother  for  girls' 
cottage.  Apply,  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Newington,   Conn. 

WANTED :  Trained  nurse — in  an  indus- 
trial city  for  general  district  work.  Salary 
$125.00  per  month  to  start,  excellent  chance 
for  advancement  and  research  work.  State 
age  and  experience  in  first  letter.  3692 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  Maternity  Cot- 
tage, to  handle  problems  of  illegitimacy. 
Address,  Director,  Social  Service,  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 

WANTED:  Man  teacher  in  Boys' 
Home.  One  willing  to  act  as  boys'  care- 
taker.    References  required.     3709  Survey. 

WANTED :  Undergraduate  or  graduate 
nurse  to  take  full  charge  of  eighteen- 
months'  home  schedule  baby.  Mother  stu- 
dent, away  during  day ;  no  housework, 
maid  kept ;  would  consider  wholesome,  in- 
telligent girl  without  training  but  fond  of 
children.  Salary,  $75.  Reyher,  116  Jef- 
ferson ave.,  Brooklyn.  Telephone,  Laf- 
ayette  8608. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

BIG  DEMAND  for  teachers  for  emer- 
gency vacancies.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  in  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  offering  this  course  the  college  has  beeD 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  -for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber, January,  March,  or  June. 

For  information  address 

Miss   Dora    M.    Barnes,    Director 

GEORGE     PEABODY     COLLEGE     FOB 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CIVIL  ENGINEER:  Columbia  graduate 
—seven  years'  experience,  wants  informa- 
tion regarding  openings  in  field  of  Social 
Service  Engineering.    3706  Survey. 

RECREATION  DIRECTOR,  woman, 
25,  college  graduate  and  school  of  civics, 
five  years'  paid  experience  in  playgrounds, 
settlements,  orphanage,  desires  broader 
educational  opportunity  in  children's  work. 
Has  had  executive  experience.  Salary 
$150.    3708  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  grade  and  commercial 
teacher,  desires  position  with  an  institution 
for  boys.  Formerly  a  superintendent.  Can 
speak  French,  Italian  and  German  fluently. 
Available  at  once.  Best  of  references.  3705 
Survey. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  desires  posi- 
tion as  nurse  or  social  work  for  six  hours 
a  day.  Telephone  Decatur  2573,  or  address 
3707  Survey. 

EDUCATED  WOMAN,  pleasing  per- 
sonality, good  reader,  would  spend  few 
hours  daily  with  invalid  or  elderly  person 
in  New  York  City.    3698  Survey. 

TUTOR:  Columbia  M.  A.,  thorough 
knowledge  of  child  and  abnormal  psy- 
chology— desires  position  teaching  men- 
tally abnormal  or  backward  child.  3704 
Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  position  as 
Editorial  Assistant.  Journalistic  experi- 
ence.   3710  Survey. 


BIND 
YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  for 
permanent  ready  reference  r 
a  special  loose  lea'  bin-iei 
made  with  board  tides.  Il 
is  covered  with  ttoul  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamper! 
in  gold  letters  both  )n  the 
back  and  on  the  lioe.  Put 
in  each  issue  as  received.  It 
does  not  mutilate  issues, 
—  which     may     easily     be     re- 

moved and  reinserted.  At 
the  end  of  each  six  months  in  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  a 
permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  mo  postage. 


FOR  RENT 

ENTIRE  FLOOR  two  flights  up,  184 
Sullivan  Street.  Hearth  and  Home  block 
development.  South  of  Washington 
Square.  Four  rooms,  bath,  two  fireplaces, 
k.  3703  Survey. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  November  27-December  11. 
Open  to  social  workers,  nurses  and 
others  interested  in  the  care  of  under- 
weight and  malnourished  children. 
Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 
Fee,  $50.00  including  all  materials. 
Limited   number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children, 
44    Dwight    Street,    Boston. 


BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 


BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month. 

Patriotism  and  Responsibility  for  the  War,. 
By  Georges  Demartial.  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  City. 
Fifty  cents. 

A  Great  Iniquity.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  The- 
Freeman  pamphlets.  Published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
cents. 

The  Economics  op  Ireland  and  the  Polict 
of  the  British  Government.  By  George 
W.  Russell.  ("A.  E.")  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.      Twenty-five    cents. 

Cridit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union   Assn.,   5  Park   Square,   Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box   116,   Station   F,  New  York  City. 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  health  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  librarians,  visiting 
nurses  and  social  workers,  illustrates  all 
the  educational  panels  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  36  pages  9x12,  SO 
cents,  postpaid. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month. 

Kcttcr  3Cinus  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  DDion  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  yearj 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy  ;  dollar  a  year.     New   Orleans,  La. 
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LOS  ANGELES  Negroes  feel  that  they  have 
won  an  important  legal  victory  in  the  award 
of  damages  to  a  colored  boy  for  refusal  of  a 
moving   picture   house   to    let   him   select   his 
own  seat  after  having  paid  for  a  ticket.    In 
this   as    in   other   California   theaters    it   has 
been  customary  to  segregate  persons  of  dark 
skin  on  one  side  of  the  house.     The  defend- 
ants,  in   appealing   the  case   to   the   supreme 
court  of  the  state,  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
anager  had  acted  without  instructions  and 
at,   as   a  matter   of   fact,   the   plaintiff   had 
en  excluded  from   a  section  of  the  theater 
ause  he  was  a  minor.    The  Supreme  Court 
:ld,  however,  that  clearly  the  defendant  had 
en  refused  a  seat  because  of  his  color  and 
i  this  was  contrary  to  sections  51  and  52 
the  Civil  Code 

"A  MILKLESS  community"  is  the  way  the 
St.  Joseph  lead  district  of  St.  Francois 
county,  Missouri,  was  characterized  a  year 
ago,  because  practically  all  of  the  milk  was 
gathered  up  by  dairies  and  sent  to  the  St. 
Louis  market.  None  of  it  was  left  to  feed 
the  babies  at  home.  Today  the  community 
has  a  pasteurization  plant,  anyone  can  buy 
pure  fresh  milk,  and  in  the  schools  milk  is 
■old  at  2  cents  a  glass  regardless  of  the  finan- 
cial loss  on  such  distribution.  The  Bonne 
Terre  Cattle  and  Farming  Company,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  are 
responsible  for  the  change. 

!;  iw  ;  WHEN  the  new  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

i  *m  of  Seattle  came  to  town  in  September,  the 
Civic  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
made  a  special  effort  to  help  them  feel  at 
e.  Arthur  R.  Priest,  director  of  the  bu- 
u,  was  formerly  dean  of  the  college  of 
rts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  has  some  fellow-feeling  for 
teachers.  The  bureau  assisted  the  teachers 
in  finding  rooms  and  boarding  accommoda- 
tions, and  on  September  24,  entertained  them 
with  an  automobile  drive  around  the  city,  a 
dinner  and  dance  following  in  the  evening. 
The  teachers  were  made  to  feel  that  they 
were    to    be    citizens    of    Seattle    as    well    as 

fi*!       teachers  of  the  children. 

\m  

ITALY  and  neighboring  countries,  especial- 
r  Switzerland,  at  the  end  of  October  held 
at  Milan  a  conference  on  child  welfare  to 
discuss,  more  specifically,  seaside  and  coun- 
try homes  for  needy  children ;  placement  of 
children  in  foreign  countries;  vacation 
camps;  also  provision  of  institutional  care 
in  cities;  state,  local  and  ^international  or- 
ganization of  child  welfare;  better  training 
of  social  workers  engaged  in  child  welfare 
service,  and  improvement  of  technique  gen- 
erally. The  public  welfare  department  of 
the  city  of  Milan,  which  called  this  confer- 
ence, is  especially  concerned  over  the  dupli- 
cation of  efforts,  the  lack  of  proper  care  in 
the  smaller  communities  and  interaction  be- 
tween town  and  country.  One  definite  aim 
s  that  of  making  international  cooperation 
this  field  a  means  of  encouraging  closer 
social    relationship    between    the    peoples. 
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)RUG  addiction  has  taken  a  new  hold  in 
France  since  the  war;  it  takes  the  form  of 
opium  smoking  among  the  rich  and  the  use 
cocaine  among  the  poor.  The  govern- 
ment has  started  an  energetic  campaign 
against  the  illicit  importation  of  these  and 
other  drugs. 

SOCIALIST  members  of  the  New  York 
Joard  ^  of  Aldermen  recently  introduced  a 
'esolution  providing  for  the  leasing  by  the 
city  of  unoccupied   dwellings  on   Fifth   ave- 


nue, Park  avenue,  Riverside  Drive  and  a 
few  other  streets  inhabited  by  wealthy  citi- 
zens. An  incomplete  survey,  said  their 
spokesman,  has  shown  the  existence  of  238 
unoccupied  houses  and  apartment  buildings 
in  these  neighborhoods,  sufficient  to  house 
10,000  persons.  Another  recent  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  the  number  of  vacant 
homes  in  New  York  city  is  no  smaller  now 
than  it  was  in  1914;  this,  however,  is  as  con- 
trary to  common  observation  as  the  exagger- 
ated statements  often  made  on  the  complete 
absence  of  vacant  apartments.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  taking  the  city 
as  a  whole  the  number  of  vacancies  has 
greatly  decreased  and  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  building,  the  average  quality  of 
available  dwellings  is  much  lower  than  it 
has  been   in  years. 

INTERNATIONAL  scientific  research,  ac- 
cording to  reports  on  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  International  Organization  of 
Scientific  Research,  the  International  Union 
of  Academies  and  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  issued  by  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
has  made  decided  advances  since  the  war. 
Students  of  geodetics  and  geophysics,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  pure  and  applied  chemistry, 
radiotelegraphy,  geography,  geology,  biology 
and  medicine  and  of  bibliography  have  re- 
organized their  international  unions.  Inter- 
national commissions  and  conferences  on 
electrotechnics,  electrical  units  and  standards 
and  on  illumination  have  been  convened  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  and  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  have  reestablished  their  interna- 
tional relations.  The  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  has  followed 
suit  in  the  domain  of  archaeology,  history 
and  philology.  At  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  allied  and  neutral  nations, 
held  in  May,  it  was  decided  to  create  for 
scholars  in  these  fields  a  permanent  inter- 
national federation  as  comprehensive  as  the 
International  Research  Council  is  in  the 
field  of  pure  and  applied  science.  None  of 
the  bodies  mentioned  as  yet  include  repre- 
sentative men  on  organizations  in  the  former 
central   empires. 

BETTER  films  are  demanded  by  British 
motion  picture  theaters,  of  which  there  are 
some  four  thousand.  Complaining  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  made  the  dumping 
ground  for  inferior  American  films,  promi- 
nent exhibitors  have  recently  formed  the 
Exhibitors'  Cooperative  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  buy  and  dis- 
tribute their  own  pictures.  The  member- 
ship at  the  start  was  three  hundred,  with 
prospects  of  soon  including  one  thousand. 
Objection  is  taken  not  only  to  the  quality  of 
American  films  but  also  the  booking  system 
which  forces  exhibitors  to  subscribe  to  a 
large  number  of  inferior  films  they  do  not 
want  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good 
ones.  This  action  reflects  a  reported  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  British 
movie  clientele  and  an  increased  demand  for 
films  of  an  educational  character.  Many 
educational  organizations  follow  the  Ameri- 
can example  in  preparing  films  of  their  own 
for  propaganda  purposes;  thus  the  National 
Clean  Milk  Society  recently  brought  out  for 
the  use  of  municipal  health  authorities  a  film 
showing  how  grade  "A"  milk  is  produced. 
Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  other  forms 
of  entertainment,  large  numbers  of  theaters 
throughout  the  British  Isles  are  being  con- 
verted into  moving  picture  houses;  no  less 
than  seven  theaters,  including  two  of  the 
best  known  vaudeville  houses,  have  thus  been 
converted    in  London   in   the   last  two  years. 

FACED  by  the  need  of  procuring  social 
workers  for  small  communities  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  established  a  scholarship 
fund  for  that  purpose.     Up  to  October  11  of 


this  year  thirty-six  scholarships  had  been 
granted,  students  being  sent  to  the  following 
schools:  Syracuse  University,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Boston  School  of  Social 
Work,  Iowa  State  College,  Missouri  School 
of  Social  Economy,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Mountain  Division  Institute,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  Tulane  University, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Queens  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  New  York  city. 
As  a  result,  when  Bryn  Mawr  College  re- 
cently asked  for  two  graduate  students  for 
special  training  in  practical  community  serv- 
ice, there  were  so  many  students  under  con- 
sideration that  it  was  possible  to  send  one 
student  within  two  days  and  the  other  shortly 
after. 

NEW  relief  and  reconstruction  credits, 
amounting  to  over  $50,000,000,  in  the  form 
of  food,  raw  materials  and  transport  ser- 
vices, by  the  governments  of  Denmark, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  were  arranged  at  the  re- 
cent Brussels  conference  of  the  International 
Committee  for  Relief  Credits.  Other  gov- 
ernments, especially  the  French,  the  Argen- 
tine and  the  Canadian,  have  further  credits 
under  consideration.  The  beneficiaries  of 
this  organization  are  Poland,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Rumania,  the  Baltic 
states,  Armenia,  Georgia,  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary. The  United  States,  though  no  party 
to  this  agreement,  is  collaborating  with  the 
committee. 

REGARDING  the  paper  shortage  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  concern,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  has  announced  its  plan  to 
erect  and  operate  a  pulp  mill  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam, using  power  from  its  Nipigon  hydro- 
electric development.  Saw  mills,  a  paper 
mill  and  kindred  industries  in  the  publicly 
owned  woods  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario are  included  in  this  undertaking;  in 
short,  the  plan  comprises  the  scientific  opera- 
tion of  an  immense  forest  reservation,  includ- 
ing a  block  of  8,480  square  miles,  with  in- 
stallation of  modern  fire  protection  and  refor- 
estation methods. 

THE  corn  production  of  the  United  States 
this  year,  according  to  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Meredith,  amounts  to 
nearly  three  and  a  quarter  billion  bushels, 
worth  at  present  prices  approximately  a 
billion  dollars  less  than  it  would  have 
brought  a  year  ago.  This  year's  cotton  crop, 
of  about  twelve  million  bales,  Secretary  Mer- 
edith says,  falls  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  short  of  the  value  it  would  have  had 
last  year.  The  average  price  of  cotton  seed 
has  fallen  from  $60  a  ton  to  $20.  Wool  clip 
and  other  products  share  the  same  experience. 
The  total  shrinkage  of  prices  to  farmers  he 
assesses  as  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  or 
nearly  17  per  cent. 

FORWARD  steps  taken  in  education  through- 
out the  country  since  April,  1918,  are 
being  collected  by  the  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Service  (423  W.  120  street.  New  York 
city)  for  a  directory  which  will  be  called 
Who's  Who  and  Why  in  After  War  Edu- 
cation. The  term  education  is  interpreted 
broadly  to  include  education  of  community 
or  patients  by  social  agencies  like  relief  so- 
cieties, housing  associations,  reformatories, 
hospitals,  settlements  and  other  public  and 
private  officers  of  welfare  work. 

MEXICO'S  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
placed  under  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
suppressed  as  a  separate  department  of  state 
under  the  last  administration,  has  been  rein- 
stated in  close  association  with  the  university 
department  under  Don  Jose  Vasconcelos. 


Are  You  a  Lily? 

Of  course  you  remember  about  the 
lilies  of  the  field  who  neither  toiled  nor 
spun. 

Botanically  speaking  don't  you  think 
the  poor  little  rich  girl  of  several  years 
back  who  wouldn't  work  because  it 
wasn't  quite  respectable,  must  have 
felt  very  much  like  them? 

But  who  wants  to  be  a  Lily  today  in  this 
age  of  toiling  and  spinning  and  being  a  part 
of  things  ?  It's  not  the  thing  any  more.  Ask 
any  College  Senior ! 

But  what  to  do,  you  ask.  You  can  only 
give  part  time  to  it  because  of  other  obliga- 
tions and  what  can  such  a  volunteer  do  other 
than  "busy  work  ?  "  You'd  like  something 
real,  where  you  will  grow  and  progress  as  well 
as  serve. 

RIGHT  NOW  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  needs  you  but  social  work  is  no  longer 
done  by  instinct .  It  requires  training,  regu- 
larity of  service  to  build  experience  and  an 
understanding  of  its  underlying  philosophy. 
So  the  volunteer  of  1920  must  qualify  just 
like  her  professional  sister  worker  on  salary, 
and  the  Society  is  offering  her  this  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it. 

A  three  months  training  course  for  Volunteers  (two 
hours  weekly)  will  start  November  26,  and  be  given 
without  charge  to  eligible  Volunteers  who  can  contem- 
plate a  regular  service  of  fourteen  hours  a  week  for  at 
least  six  months. 

The  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
salaried  social  work  position  but  is  given  simply  to 
enable  part  time  volunteers  to  make  their  time  and  ser- 
vice really  count  in  New  York. 

2,000  Families 

are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Society  and  you  could 
render  them  an  invaluable  service  if  you  fitted  yourself 
to  do  so.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  ad- 
dress below  where  the  Course  will  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the 

Committee  of  Co-Operation  and  District  Work. 

of 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  Y1RK 

105  East  22d  Street 


The  best  Christmas  present 
you  can  give  this  year! 

An  autographed  copy  of 

DEBS  AND 
THE  POETS 


The  United  States  government  has  an  old  man 
in  prison  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  of  Atlanta. 
The  government  regards  this  old  man  as  a  common 
felon,  and  treats  him  as  such ;  shaves  his  head, 
puts  a  prison  suit  upon  him,  feeds  him  upon  prison 
food,  and  locks  him  in  a  steel-barred  cell  fourteen 
consecutive  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four. 

But  it  appears  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  who  do 
not  regard  this  old  man  as  a  common  felon ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  regard  him  as  a  hero,  a  martyr,  even 
a  saint.  It  appears  that  the  list  of  these  people  in- 
cludes some  of  the  greatest  writers  and  the  greatest 
minds  of  America  and  Europe.  These  persons 
have  been  moved  to  indignation  by  the  treatment  of 
the  old  man,  and  they  have  expressed  their  in- 
dignation. Here  are  twenty-four  poems,  by  some 
of  America's  best  known  poets,  such  as  James  Op- 
penheim,  Percy  Mackaye,  Witter  Bynner,  Clement 
Wood,  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  Max  Eastman,  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  and  Eugene  Field ;  also  letters  concern- 
ing the  Debs'  case  from  many  well  known  writers 
of  this  country  and  Europe:  H.  G.  Wells,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  Israel  Zangwill,  Henri  Barbusse  and 
a  score  of  others.  We  predict  that  the  public  will 
be  astonished  by  the  quality  of  the  work  in  this  little 
book. 

We  have  just  received  word  from  the  warden 
of  Atlanta  Penitentiary  that  Debs  will  be  permitted 
to  autograph  500  copies.  We  have  wired  our  print- 
ers to  purchase  the  best  quality  of  egg-shell  paper 
obtainable  in  the  market  and  to  print  a  de  luxe 
edition  of  the  book,  500  numbered  copies.  These 
copies  will  be  sold  as  a  means  of  raising  a  fund  to 
advertise  the  book,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  to 
influence  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  amnesty.  We 
give  our  personal  pledge  that  every  dollar  of  this 
money  above  the  cost  of  the  books  will  go  to  the 
advertising  fund.  There  will  be  only  500  copies, 
each  copy  numbered,  and  there  will  be  no  more. 
Each  copy  will  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  edition  was  issued  for  this  special  purpose, 
and  will  contain  a  message  of  thanks  from  Debs 
and  his  autographed  signature.  The  price  will  be 
$5.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  and  cash  must  accompany 
all  orders.  The  first  persons  whose  money  reaches 
this  office  will  get  the  books. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Pasadena  California 


november  27,  1920 
price    25    cents 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOR      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1106  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  information  among  its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

Miss  Ida  M  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department.  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec  y. ; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B.  An- 
drews sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment  offices, 
Industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  insurance; 
one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  ( 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN  ^SSN  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urees  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school   age. 

AMERICAN   CITY  BUREAU — An   agency  for   organizing  and   strengthen- 
ing  Chambers  of  Commerce,    City  Clubs,   and   other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;    and    for   training   men    In    the     profession     of    community 
leadership.      Address   our   nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123   W.   Madison   Street,   Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L  Butterfleld 
PresC  J.  Galpin,  Ex.  Sec.  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C..  Field 
Secretary  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,   $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
fel'y  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  congress  of  American 
r^l^Ps^crfrrfinoTogists,  social  workers  in  delinquency  Maintains  all- 
fhe-vefr-round  Information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
fre?  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November.  1921.  Membership.  Includ- 
mg  proceedings,  $6.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  135  E. 
15    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

.MFRIfiN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— Wm.  D. 
AMERICAN  ,™u™5""  sec'y  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
free  PR /'Revfew ^t^:  %™  *  y**r.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review   and  other  publications),   $1. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank  3 
Osborne  exec  sec'y.T  ! 5  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.     Annual  membership   dues,   $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION-105  W.  40th  St.. 
New  York  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prostl- 
tuZn  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex education?  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  Dr  L  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  aroSse  pubic  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  tvstemaUc  eaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  intere™Ung  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
dletribut^'palnphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  hea  th 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

nniWMTINITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Denized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
Phelr  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
.h?p  WhUe  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in  organizing  the 
rSv  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If 
7  £h  ««?v«  ?n  fn  advisory  capacity,  the  community  itself,  through  the 
^inlltt«rSS.ntitlvMf  community  interests,  determines 
noUcTes  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;    H.    S.    Braucher,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  K««SJ«Y-|X%Cs"c'y^^rCohf:  £TgS£t™£  £S" 
I°rpduabT.cPsreerv  ce^for^owfedge* Ibou?  human  inheritances,  hereditary  In- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free 

_,nlfR.T    rniTNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— 

confuted  b?  3?  P™t"s?ant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
ren'l  sec'y  ;   105  E.   22nd   St.,   New  York. 

Commission  on   the    Church   and   Social    Service;    Rev.   Worth   M.    Tippy, 
Sec     sec'y  ;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.;    Miss    Inez 
Cavert,   ass'i.  research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,    sec'y.  ,   „     „    ,, 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 
£?c    sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

_■..!««   «n   Relations  with  France  and  Belgium,   uniting  American 
C0m,m,.n.«  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the  Protestant 
forces   of   France   and   Belgium.      Chairman.    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 
105  E.   22nd  St..   New  York. 

«.»x«xrr»i  rNSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx.  vlce-pres.; 
5AM^^rs  trees  WH.  Scovllle.  sec'y.:  Hampton,  Va.  Trains  Indian 
IndN^gro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  echool.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT    AD>    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN      (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem  of  safeguarding.     Conducts   National  Americanization   programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Farles,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  Industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on 
the   payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelligent 
interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, {3,  $5,  and  $25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE  ADVANCEMENT   OF  COLORED 

PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  7» 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,  $1   upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    ADD    SOCIETIES— Rush 

Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas. ;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social  agencies 
which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls.  Non- 
sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  10S 
B.  22d  St.,  New  York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  in- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F.  Powlieon. 
gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  th* 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  city 
or   state-wide   service  through   exhibits,   child   welfare  campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medical 
Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy, 
inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene"; 
quarterly,   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y.; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  th* 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK — Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.. 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  in- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  II. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and   Correction — Mrs.   Martha  P.   Falconer,   Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard   Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public   Agencies   and   Institutions — R.    F.    Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,   New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Local   Community — Howard  S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental    Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas    W.    Salmon,    New    York. 

Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.   Davis,   Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.. 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  In  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complet* 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,   "  The  Club  Worker,"  $1.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  included  In  mem- 
bership.     Dues   $2.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  Ring. 
mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St..  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  worker* 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for  professional  standards. 
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NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D..  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
*•  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE. — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
JSrd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social 
worker*. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
•elf-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND   RECREATION  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA— H. 

8.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention  given    to   municipal   recreation    problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;   B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most   important   results   of  its  work.      Catalogue   sent   upon   request." 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow  Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S. 
Chllds,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
an  abort  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  LNSTPTUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.    I.    Holsey,   acting    sec'y.,    Tuskegee,    Ala. 
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Let  Us  Remind  You 

WHENEVER 
YOU  need  the 
services  of  a  bank  in 
Western  Michigan, 
all  the  facilities  of 
this  institution  are  at 
your  disposal  for  im- 
mediate use.  Estab- 
lished in  1853,  on  ^e 
same  corner  where  it 
stands  today,  it  has 
become  a  landmark  in 
the  civic,  business  and  industrial  life  of  this 
section  and  as  such  is  conveniently  located  for 
all  who  have  business  transactions  in  or  through 
Grand  Rapids. 

OUR  DEPARTMENTS 

Bond  Department,  Foreign  Department,  Safety 
Deposit,  Collection,  Commercial  and  Savings 
Departments. 

CLAY    H.    HOLLISTER President 

WILLIAM  JUDSON Vice-President 

CARROLL    F.    SWEET Vice-President 

G.   F.   MACKENZIE Vice-President  and  Cashier 

H.    A.    WOODRUFF Assistant  Cashier 

EUGENE    RICHARDS Assistant    Cashier 

H.  E.  FORD Auditor 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

IMAGINATIVE  land  dreamers,  administrators  with  a  vision, 
a  university  that  has  decided  that  education  is  the  slow,  sure 
leaven  that  lifts  stumps  of  trees  and  the  soul  of  the  settler — these 
are  the  factors  that  make  Marion  Clinch  Calkins'  dramatic 
story  of  warring  on  the  stump  in  the  cutover  country  of  Wis- 
consin, full  of  constructive  suggestion,  (page  301).  A  second 
story  on  the  community  life  of  these  "  new  pioneers  "  will  follow 
in  an  early  issue. 

HENRY  J.  CADBURY,  who  writes  of  "the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  "  now  being  carried  on  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  Germany  as  agent  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  is  professor  of  literature  at  Harvard  University 
(page  309). 

EXCEPT  for  50,000  francs  given  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  an  orphanage,  all  the  work  of  reconstruction  on  the  Italian 
front  has  been  paid  for  by  the  Italian  Government.  Little 
foreign  aid  of  any  kind  has  been  given.  Yet  5,000  square  miles 
of  land  have  been  cleared,  12,000  private  dwellings  repaired,  500 
public  buildings  and  5,000  barracks  put  up  to  house  returned 
refugees.  Mildred  Chadsey  and  Broucher  Jones  of  the  Italian 
Commission  of  the  American  Red  Cross  went  through  this  region 
in  the  fall  of  1919  and  again  last  spring.  Miss  Chadsey's  story 
tells  of  the  rebuilding  as  they  saw  it  (page  305). 

PLYMOUTH,  old  and  new,  its  people  and  temper,  is  what 
Ethel  Hobart  has  intimately  told  of  in  Plymouth  of  Today.  Miss 
Hobart,  herself  of  Pilgrim  stock  and  since  birth  a  resident  of 
that  quaint  old  New  England  town,  knows  well  of  what  she 
writes.  She  has  seen  the  strength  of  the  Puritans  and  their 
weaknesses  and  has  sounded  a  challenge  to  the  present  generation 
as  she  herself  sees  it  in  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  (page  313). 

THE  second  of  Paul  L.  Benjamin's  series  on  the  Social  Poets 
— Robert  Frost,  the  Poet  of  Neighborliness  (page  318)  follows 
Carl  Sandburg,  a  Poet  of  the  Commonplace  in  the  Survey  for 
October  2. 

ALICE  M.  JORDAN,  who  writes  of  "  juveniles  "  and  social 
theories  (page  316),  is  supervisor  of  work  with  children  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library. 

WINKEN,  Blinken  and  Nod,  the  cover  page  of  this  issue,  is  a 
photograph  of  the  statue  by  Mabel  Landrum  Torrey,  in  the  pub- 
lic park  of  Denver. 
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Houghton  Mifflin   Company  Announces 


LINCOLN   THE 
WORLD  EMANCIPATOR 

John    Drinkwater 

An  illuminating  study  of  Lincoln  as 
the  supreme  embodiment  of  the  best 
qualities  and  ideals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  by  the  author  of  the  successful 
play,  "Abraham  Lincoln."     $1.50. 


THE  DAME   SCHOOL  OF 
EXPERIENCE 

Samuel   McChord   Crothers 

There  is  no  more  delightful  or  pleas- 
ure-giving gift  than  a  book  by  Dr. 
Crothers.  This  new  volume  contains 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  mingling 
of  wit,  wisdom  and  whimsicality.   $2.00. 


The  Autobiography  of 

ANDREW    CARNEGIE 

"To  the  great  trio  of  American  autobiographies,  Benjamin  Franklin's,  Booker  Wash- 
ington's and  Henry  Adams',  must  now  be  added  a  fourth — the  story  of  Andrew  Carnegie's 
marvelous  career". — Boston  Transcript.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  gift  for  young  or 
old  than  this  absorbing,  inspiring  and  most  readable  book.     Illustrated,  $5.00. 


VENIZELOS 

Herbert   Adams    Gibbons 

Mr.  Gibbons  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
Greek  Premier  during  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  his  study  of  his  character  and  career  is 
as  authoritative  as  it  is  illuminating  and 
readable.     $3.50. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

G.    7\    W.    Patrick 

"To  read  Prof.  Patrick's  book  is  to  gain  a 
more  intelligent  view  of  contemporary  civili- 
zation. It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  book  on  this 
subject  which  neither  depresses  nor  unduly 
encourages,  is  informative  not  dogmatic." — 
New  York  Post.    $2.00. 


PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

Moorheld  Storey 

"No  reader  who  enjoys  a  book  on  public 
questions,  the  product  of  a  keenly  analytic 
mind,  and  a  brilliantly  facil  pen,  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  Mr.  Storey's  work." — Boston 
Transcript.     $1.50. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE 

LABORER  IN  A  SYSTEM  OF 

NATIONALISM 

Edgar   S.   Furniss 

A  study  of  the  labor  problems  in  England 
from  1660  to  1775.  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx  Prize  Essay  in  Economics.     $2.00. 


CAREERS  FOR  WOMEN 

Edited   by   Catherine  FUene 

Here  is  a  complete  and  authoritative  guide  to  the  vocations  open  for  women,  written  by 
women  who  are  sucessf  ully  doing  the  work  they  describe.  Each  article  deals  with  a  particular 
occupation,  telling  frankly  and  concisely  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  salaries  that 
may  be  expected,  the  opportunities  for  advancement,  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  the 
best  preparation,  giving  all  the  information  requisite  for  the  wise  choice  of  a  congenial  voca- 
tion.    These  articles  were  written  expressly  for  this  book  and  have  not  appeared  elsewhere. 

$4.00 
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The  Cutover  Country 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


THE  stump,  of  all 
men's  enemies  in 
a  new  country 
where  once  was 
great  timber,  is  the  most 
formidable.  Weather  and 
deceit,  taxes  and  depression 
are  poor  fighters  beside  the 
stump.  Miles  of  stumps, 
acres  of  stumps,  car  win- 
dows full  of  stumps, 
green  stumps,  fire-blackened 
stumps,  rotting  stumps  — 
these  are  the  mercenaries  of 
an  older,  more  glorious  army 
of  trees,  whose  runt  poster- 
ity springs  up  between  them, 
a  short  new  forest  called  the 
brush.  This  is  the  cutover 
country  everywhere. 

The  history  of  the  cutover 
country  in  Wisconsin  is  a 
grim  one.  Uncleared  coun- 
try is  such  a  vigorous  resistance  to  man's  home-mak- 
ing endeavors  that  it  frequently  defeats  many  generations. 
The  country's  earliest  explorers  lived  several  centuries 
ago  where  even  now  are  new  settlements.  The  men 
it  has  made  have  staying  power  in  them,  the  men  it  has  de- 
stroyed are  innumerable.  A  turnover  of  three  settlers  in  one 
clearing  is  not  rare.  You  can  see  them  now,  in  Wisconsin, 
on  every  back  country  road,  the  little  tar-paper  shacks,  the 
one-room  cabins,  nailed  up  and  deserted,  evidence  of  a  lost 
fight,  in  which  the  defeated  gained  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
fell  back,  probably  into  the  city  which  they  feared  only  a  lit- 
tle less.  Cold-handed,  solitary  fights  usually,  sometimes 
victorious,  for  there  are  (and  the  wonder  is  that  they  are 
not  rarer)  occasionally  homesteads,  reclaimed  from  uselessness 
by  the  very  fingernails  of  unaided  effort.  Some  fine  farms 
in  the  north  section,  though  they  prove  not  so  much  the  lone- 
liness as  the  hope  of  the  country,  nevertheless  serve  as  relief 
for  the  backwardness  about  them.  The  story  of  Wisconsin 
cutcver  as  a  whole  has  been  alike.  The  combination  of  bad 
land  dealers  and  dealers  in  bad  lands  has  sometimes  caused 


Pulled  by  double-power  hitch,  this  white  pine  will  be  cracked  for  handling  by  a  charge  of  dynamite 

upon  one  farm  the  coming  and  going  of  seven  men.  Lum- 
ber companies  bought  large  areas,  logged  them,  sold  their 
tracts  to  land  dealers  (sometimes  the  middle-man  is  elim- 
inated) who  sold  them  with  "  a  handsome  profit  at  any  price  " 
to  settlers.  Sometimes  the  greatest  evils  did  not  come  out 
of  fraudulent  sales,  but  through  the  sale  to  a  settler  of  a  tract 
of  good  land  much  too  large  for  him  to  handle.  The  ignorant 
dealer  and  the  ignorant  buyer  went  on  the  assumption  that 
if  forty  acres  was  good,  120  acres  was  three  times  better. 
With  his  entire  savings  in  land,  no  working  capital,  a  family 
of  healthy  appetites,  a  perennial  crop  of  taxes,  and  taxes  only, 
the  settler  forfeited  his  contract.  The  land  went  back  for 
Tesale  at  a  higher  price  as  being  partially  improved  to  a  com- 
pany who  had  been  thus  graciously  relieved  of  a  term  of 
taxes.  The  settler  boarded  up  his  shanty  and  went  out, 
Ishmael-like,  God  knows  where.  Or  if  he  held  the  land  in 
deed,  he  let  it  go  for  taxes  to  a  government  which  ingenu- 
ously sold  it  for  a  dollar  an  acre  to  the  same  or  similar  land 
companies.  Or  perhaps  the  settler  was  allowed  optimistically 
to  put  up  large  buildings  which  increased  his  taxes,  lowered 
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"  The  settlers  need  their  spirits  lifted 
with  their  stumps" 


PILED    BY    A    HOME-MADE    PILER 

In  many  cases  the  "  piler "  is  a  com- 
munity affair 


his   working   capital    and    worked 
his  ruination. 

This  is  somewhat  the  chronol- 
ogy of  episodes  of  the  stern  chap- 
ter, whose  relieving  final  para- 
graph is  of  gradual  achievement, 
slow  recedence  of  the  brush,  and 
many  men  living  happily  and  pros- 
perously upon  land  literally  jerked 
from  the  teeth  of  malignant  forces. 

This  much  has  been  true  of 
other  cutover  states.  It  is  only 
since  the  year  1916  that  Wiscon- 
sin has  made  a  successful,  practi- 
cal effort  toward  quantitative 
land-clearing.  In  dealing  with 
this  state  enterprise  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  backed  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  private  financial 
interests  of  the  state;  not  specific 
industries,  but  general  organi- 
zations,    bankers,     manufacturers 

and  merchants.  As  exceptions  there  have  been  notable  an- 
tagonists among  the  landholders,  either  dealers  or  lumbermen, 
and  men  of  the  southern  constituency  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  hardships  of  wresting  new  land  from  ancient  forces.  Both 
of  these  factions  have  been  educated  into  friendliness.  The 
people  of  southern  Wisconsin  have  learned  now  that  besides 
living  in  another  kind  of  country  from  the  northerners,  they 
are  living  in  a  different  era.  They  ride  north.  They  leave 
more  than  the  rolling  prairies,  the  hot  summers,  the  sea  of 
fields  with  fat  red  barns  sailing  upon  them,  with  fat  red  silos 
for  masts.  They  leave  the  twentieth  century  of  agricultural 
development,  and  come  upon  a  different  period  of  rural  his- 
tory. The  tang  of  the  pine  country,  and  the  summer  charms 
of  long  meandering  lakes  may  have  been  instrumental  in 
teaching  them  that  the  problem  of  bringing  the  nine  or  ten 
million  acres  of  good  unimproved  land  of  Wisconsin  into 
use  as  quickly  as  possible  is  one  common  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  state.  So  far,  of  the  17,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
northern  twenty-five  counties  of  Wisconsin,  only  2,000,000 
is  in  crop.  Between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000  acres  is  in  tim- 
ber of  various  kinds.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  at  the  normal  rate  of  old-fash- 
ioned pioneering,  given  all  the  concomitant  failures,  it  would 


take  150  years  to  bring  this  land  to  its  highest  agricultural 
development. 

But  Wisconsin  plans  to  fall  completely  short  of  such  a 
prophesy.  It  has  begun  a  new  kind  of  pioneering.  The 
state  itself  is  warring  on  the  stump,  and  it  will  be  only  a 
few  years  before  the  miles  between  the  up-to-date  towns  of 
the  cutover  and  the  surrounding  country  will  measure  periods 
of  history. 

In  19 1 5  a  young  man  named  Carl  Livingston  came  from 
the  state  of  Washington  to  work  for  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  the  department  of  agricultural  engineering.  He 
and  his  brother  had  pondered  much  over  the  question  of  land 
development  and  had  concluded  that  it  was  primarily  one  of 
engineering.  Men  and  women  in  the  cutover  country  were 
tearing  out  their  hearts  with  their  stumps.  The  state,  with 
no  paucity  of  resources,  with  money  in  its  coffers,  and  brains 
in  its  laboratories,  was  letting  lone  men  fail  of  depression 
and  discouragement  before  the  enormous  task  of  clearing 
Wisconsin.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  concerted 
effort  to  clean  the  country  of  the  bones  of  the  forest  which, 
almost  as  if  they  were  living  skeletons,  had  breath  of  belliger- 
ence in  them.  Men  here  and  there  had  won  a  few  fields  and 
died  on  them — ingloriously.    The  state  had  been  an  unmoved 
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A  safe  distance 
away,  the  new 
pioneer  pulls  the 
handle  that  sets  off 
the  dynamite  that 
lifts  the  stump 


spectator  of  the  fight.  The  agricultural  extension  had  spent 
much  money  on  soy  bean  projections  and  what-not.  Why 
would  it  not  finance  a  special  demonstration  train  designed 
to  instruct  the  state  how  to  pull  the  rotting  stumps  out  of 
millions  of  acres  of  soil,  in  its  present  state  untillable.  To 
his  colleagues  Mr.  Livingston  was  an  impractical  idealist. 
To  Dean  Russell,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  he  was  the 
possible  hope  of  the  uncleared  country.  However,  his  the- 
ories were  untested  and  unproved,  and  a  budget  could  not 
include  an  appropriation  to  carry  a  theory  into  a  wilderness. 
Some  way  must  be  sought  to  demonstrate  to  a  state  before 
the  state  could  be  brought  to  demonstration. 

So  Livingston  conceived  the  idea  of  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise. He  wrote  to  the  Du  Ponts.  The  Du  Ponts  were  in- 
terested and  put  as  their  consultant  upon  the  case,  their 
man,  Alfred  Mathewson,  sometime  engaged  in  agricultural 
blasting  in  Virginia.  Mathewson,  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  the  land-clearing  movement  in  Wisconsin  today, 
was  reluctant  to  collaborate  with  an  instructor.  He  is  a 
man  of  action — of  the  old  rail  splitter  type — and  a  scientist 
into  the  bargain.  He  had  seen  pedagogues  and  thought  them 
only  pedagogic.  However  at  the  behest  of  his  employers  he 
conferred  with  Livingston.  He  found  Livingston,  he  says, 
the  finest  man  he  had  ever  met,  with  a  social  vision  that  later 
proved  prophetic  The  two  men  went  to  a  little  town  in 
northwest  Wisconsin,  and  started  pack  on  back  to  walk 
where  walking  was  in  itself  a  difficulty.  They  tramped  their 
way  during  the  next  five  days  through  sixty  miles  of  the 
practical  problems  of  the  settler  and  talked  them  over  with 
him  on  the  way.  They  drew  their  conclusions  that  the  land- 
clearing  problem  was  an  affair  of  education  as  well  as  en- 
gineering. The  settlers  needed  their  spirits  lifted  together 
with  their  stumps.  They  needed  enthusiasm  and  neighborly 
effort  in  concert.  There  must  be,  decided  the  men,  a  demon- 
stration train  which  should  carry  the  gospel  even  unto  the 
end  of  every  spur.  Since  the  university  could  not  finance  it, 
it  should  be  cooperative. 

So  in  the  spring  of  19 16  a  cooperative  train  demonstrated 
to  anxious  knots  of  pioneers  the  best  way  to  clear  the  land 
of  stumps.  The  rolling  stock  was  donated  by  the  railroads. 
Four  stump-pulling  machine  manufacturers  were  represented 


by  men  whose  services  were  given  and  whose  expenses  were 
met  by  their  employers.  Other  powder  companies  were  asked 
to  cooperate,  but  they  did  not  see  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme.  The  Du  Ponts  furnished  Mathewson  and  powder. 
The  whole  train  was  under  the  direction  of  Livingston  whose 
services  were  given  by  the  university.  It  travelled  for  two 
weeks  through  that  little  travelled  country  and  gave  eighteen 
demonstrations,  and  out  of  the  woods  to  the  sound  of  its 
dynamite  came  the  pioneers  like  the  children  to  the  piper. 
It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  experience.  I  have  talked 
to  many  young  men  who  were  connected  with  those  early 
demonstration  trains,  and  they  talk  of  it  with  the  fervor  of 
evangelists  or  discoverers. 

The  great  success  of  this  train  provoked  a  second  train  in 
the  same  year.  Young  university  men  became  trained  in- 
structors in  the  use  of  dynamite,  and  glib  in  the  superiority 
of  new  over  old  methods. 

The  project  then  came  before  the  legislature  for  financial 
backing.  A  bill  appropriating  money  to  be  used  in  the  exten- 
sion of  scientific  land-clearing  methods  under  the  direction  of 
Livingston  originated  in  the  senate,  and  passed  the  house.  It 
was  defeated  three  times  in  the  assembly,  and  finally,  after 
the  seduction  into  absence  of  the  opposing  gentlemen,  the  bill 
was  passed,  signed  at  once  by  the  governor  and  became  law. 
On  that  same  day  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Carl  Living- 
ston died  from  typhoid  fever  contracted  in  New  Orleans 
while  he  was  there  attending  a  convention  on  land  clearing. 
So  was  taken  the  first  apostle.  But  he  had  preached  until 
there  were  disciples,  and  a  third,  fourth  and  fifth  train  fol- 
lowed the  two  which  he  had  personally  supervised.  Now 
there  is  in  the  state  a  whole  band  of  rural  engineers,  chem- 
ical engineers  and  agriculturalists  who  have  taken  up  the  new 
pioneering  as  a  profession. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  train  was  to  arouse  en- 
thusiasm, provoke  curiosity  as  to  the  engineering  problems  of 
stump-blowing  and  to  stimulate  concerted  effort.  After  its 
fifth  journey  it  was  felt  that  the  train  had  served  its  purpose 
and  that  there  should  be  instituted  land-clearing  schools  to 
follow  up  its  work.  These  have  now  been  held  in  several 
counties  and  have  been  practical  laboratories  for  learners. 
All  the  farmers  in  the  county  are    sent    application  blanks. 
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They  may  sign  for  any  one  of  the  two-day  sessions  of  the 
six-day  school.  Their  board  and  room  is  paid  by  the 
county. 

The  instruction  is  provided  by  the  state,  usually  through 
regular  county  agents,  whose  work  is  supervised  by  the 
directors  of  land-clearing  of  the  university  and  supplemented 
by  the  representatives  of  the  stump-puller  concerns.  The 
powder  is  furnished  by  Du  Pont.  There  are  those,  of  course, 
who  accuse  the  Du  Ponts  of  an  honest  graft.  As  long  as 
stumps  hold  out  they  will  sell  much  powder.  But  there  is  more 
frequently  voiced  appreciation  of  what  their  self-interest  is 
doing  for  the  state.  The  farmer-pupils  are  taken  into  the 
uncleared  fields  of  some  farmer  who  has.  consented  to  have 
his  land  cleared  at  the  prearranged  price  of  fifty  dollars  an 
acre.  They  are  instructed  as  to  the  use  of  their  materials.  The 
instructors  then  give  several  demonstrations.  The  men  ex- 
periment and  question.  The  weight  of  the  soil,  the  kinds 
of  vegetation,  the  condition  and  number  of  the  stumps,  the 
kind  of  worker  employed,  are  factors  of  the  speed  and  cost 
of  cleaning  an  acre.  Every  acre  presents  a  different  prob- 
lem. In  some  work  no  powder  is  needed,  and  so  much  the 
better;  for  stump-pulling  is  less  expensive  by  far  than  stump- 
blowing,  granted  horses  and  labor. 

Stump-pulling  is  done  by  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose, 
a  variation  of  a  winch  or  a  windlass — cables  around  a  drum, 
pulled  by  horses.  Since  few  pioneers  can  afford  horses  ("  they 
eat  their  heads  off")  this  pulling  is  impossible  on  many  clear- 
ings where  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  that  form  of  removal. 
Sometimes  one  man  in  a  community  owns  horses  and  rents 
them  out.  But  there  must  always  be  someone  to  drive  the 
horse — a  woman  or  a  child  here  makes  an  extra  labor  unit. 
But  stump-blowing,  the  more  spectacular,  is  probably  more 
popular,  albeit  more  expensive.  The  labor  cost,  for  one  per- 
son can  do  it,  is  less,  but  the  powder  is  expensive.  A  man 
takes  the  measure  of  his  enemy,  the  depth  and  conditions  of 
its  roots,  and  its  soil.  He  weighs  out  his  ammunition.  He 
drives  into  the  heart  of  the  roots  a  good  hole,  the  exact 
diameter  of  his  cartridge;  inserts  his  cartridge  of  dynamite 
(not  half  as  gingerly  as  one  might  suppose)  and  taps  the 
earth  in  tight  about  it.  The  long  wire  connection  is  made 
with  the  battery  machine,  and  then,  a  safe  distance  away, 
the  new  pioneer  pulls  the  handle  that  sets  off  the  dynamite 
that  lifts  the  stump  that — but  enough,  a  day  with  dynamite 
is  a  day  to  put  in  the  book.  Dynamite  shortens  pioneering. 
In  this  day  and  age  a  man  often  becomes  a  farmer  in  the 
same  decade  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer.  Contrast  this  "with 
the  farms  of  the  old  practice — carved  out  of  primeval  con- 
ditions, by  men  whose  sense  of  deferred  saving  had  to  be 
one  with  an  assurance  of  grandchildren. 

When  T.  N.  T.  was  being  dumped  into  the  ocean  as  being 
too  dangerous  a  peace-time  store,  Senator  Adolphus  P.  Nel- 
son asked  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  be  allowed  to 
experiment  with  it.  His  request  was  granted  and  the  agri- 
cultural engi- 
neering depart- 
ment  car- 
tridged  it  — 
the  first  time 
it  had  ever 
been  done.  It 
was  used  so 
successfully  by 
the  land-clear- 
i  n  g  division 
that  arrange- 
m  e  n  t  s    have 


been  made  with  the  government  for  large  quantities.  The 
settlers  order  it  in  such  amounts  that  the  university 
has  ceased  to  cartridge  it  and  it  is  now  cartridged  at  the  set- 
tlers' expense  by  the  Du  Ponts.  The  T.  N.  T.  is  given  out 
by  the  county  agents  who  take  orders  for  it  from  the  settler, 
and  it  is  now  used  in  preference  to  the  more  expensive,  if  more 
desirable  20  per  cent  dynamite.  It  furnished  the  chattiest  kind 
of  material  for  gossip  in  back  country  roads  where  people 
keep  track  of  the  amounts  which  neighbors  are  consuming.  Up 
in  the  cutover  it  would  seem  that  every  real  man  carries  his  T. 
N.  T.  and  jogs  along  behind  the  nag,  comfortably  seated 
upon  one  hundred  pounds  of  high  explosive. 

In  several  counties  there  have  been  formed  land-clearing 
associations,  backed  by  the  business  interests  of  the  commu- 
nities, who  have  too  often  seen  town  industries  die  after  the 
cutover,  and  its  populations  follow  the  timber.  They  know 
if  farm  life  develops  at  once,  the  town  is  stabilized  for  years 
to  come.  These  associations  employ  land-clearing  directors, 
graduates  of  agricultural  engineering,  to  put  on  big  land- 
clearing  contests  which  last  for  a  whole  season.  One  county, 
that  of  Rusk,  this  year  staged  a  so-called  million  dollar  con- 
test, for  the  yearly  yield  of  the  land  cleared  in  1920  is  esti- 
mated at  a  million  dollars.  Prizes  were  offered  amounting 
to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  including  clover  seed,  gaso- 
line and  a  forty-acre  farm.  Taylor  county  had  a  contest 
which  ended  in  a  festival  and  the  barbecue  of  a  buffalo.  This 
year  in  Marinette  county  alone  there  were  cleared  eighteen 
thousand  acres  of  land.  According  to  John  Swenehart, 
genius  of  land-clearing  in  Wisconsin,  whose  droll  tales  of  the 
cutover  and  keen  summary  of  its  problems  while  away  many 
an  evening  of  his  colleagues,  if  this  land  were  planted  to 
potatoes,  and  the  crop  were  average  for  that  county,  it  would 
continuously  supply  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Superior 
and  Madison  (the  four  largest  cities  of  Wisconsin),  or  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  for  over  two  months.  It  would  pay,  at 
the  price  potatoes  brought  last  year,  the  entire  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  the  United  States  Senate  for  that  same  year,  and  the 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  with 
three-quarters  of  a  million  left  over.  These  figures  are  put 
in,  not  because  they  matter,  but  for  the  delectation  of  that 
part  of  the  population  which  always  likes  to  know  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  things  laid  end  to  end  from  Kalamazoo  to 
Peoria. 

The  Marinette  achievement  was  effected  without  a  con- 
test. Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mathewson  and  of  Mr.  Skid- 
more,  member  of  a  large  land  company,  there  was  formed 
a  land-clearing  association,  a  voluntary  affair,  with  ten  thou- 
sand members,  who  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  twenty-five  cents. 
This  association  elects  its  own  directors  who  control  the  pol- 
icy, and  supervise  the  work  of  the  executive  secretary,  whose 
services  are  donated  by  the  Skidmore  company.  This  secre- 
tary is  Larry  Livingston,  brother  of  Carl  Livingston.  His 
little  office,  from  which  issues  the  encouragement  and  instruc- 
tion that  is 
adding  thou- 
sands of  dol- 
lars' worth  of 
arability  to  the 
state,  is  a 
quaint  front- 
porched  store, 
like  old-fash- 
ioned plow 
and  farm  im- 
plement stores. 
It  stands  next 
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to  a  log  cabin  hotel  in  the  tiny  town  of  Wausaukee. 
Inside  is  a  miniature  stump-piler  made  of  young  trees 
by  the  engineering  department.  It  rests  beneath  a  row  of 
books  on  chemistry,  and  is  flanked  by  posters  "  Get  Wise  to  the 
Big  Idea"  (meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin — shades  of  Arnold  and  Huxley).  Big  men  in  cor- 
duroys come  and  go.  Farmers  come  for  advice  on  specific 
stumps  under  specific  conditions.  At  the  time  when  I  was 
there  high  school  girls  after  school  were  making  badges  for 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  were  to  come  on  the  eleventh 
of  October  from  different  parts  of  the  state  to  see  a  whole 
acre  of  stumps  blown  at  one  shot.  "  The  noise  of  that  cele- 
bration was  heard,"  wrote  Mr.  Swenehart,  after  it  had  taken 
place,  "  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York." 

Men  interested  in  the  project  differ  as  to  the  advisability 
of  contests.  A  cleared  acre,  say  some,  is  reward  in  itself, 
and  the  energy  put  into  a  contest  is  retroactive,  that  is  put 
into  results  already  obtained.  But  the  new  neighborliness, 
the  house-to-house  visiting  of  the  directors,  the  new  element 
of  rivalry,  are  elements  not  to  be  overestimated.     Indeed,  not 


smallest  among  the  results  of  this  great  cooperative  undertak- 
ing is  the  cooperation  itself.  Pioneer  life  has  been  from  the 
first  drear  and  lonely.  The  tragic  suffering  of  the  women 
is  a  matter  for  history.  Men  far  apart,  necessarily  indepen- 
dent economically,  have  had  to  become  independent  spir- 
itually. In  the  pioneer  was  the  beginning  of  the  individualism 
which  we  find  in  the  modern  farmer,  even  now  the  least 
assimilable  element  in  town  life.  He  cannot  learn  to  live 
socially,  because  long  ago  he  learned  to  live  unsocially. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  endeavor  is  enormous.  It  is,  as 
we  admit,  well-grounded.  On  the  one  hand,  the  settler,  with 
new  control  over  his  land,  has  new  lease  on  life.  There  is 
a  chance  that  he  will  enjoy  his  own  farm.  Of  old,  he  earned 
it  only  for  his  children.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  business 
interests,  land  is  the  only  security  in  the  world  that  dyna- 
mite will  improve.  No  matter  how  far  to  the  right  a  man 
may  wing  politically,  it  cannot  but  give  him  good  pleasure 
to  see  a  nice  conservative  old  stump,  unmoved  by  time  and 
custom,  suddenly  become  the  seat  of  an  uprising. 


Reconstruction  at  the  Italian  Front 

By  Mildred  Chadsey 

Photographs  and  Statistics  by  Brewster  Jones 


I 


THE  Piave  may  become  as  famous  as  the  Tiber. 
On  its  banks,  under  the  shadow  of  Montello,  the 
hardest  fighting  on  the  Italian  front  took  place 
just  before  the  final  advance  that  turned  back  the 
Austrians — with  its  toll  of  80,000  dead.  In  this  zone  the 
conflict  had  raged  for  more  than  a  year.  The  battle  line  ex- 
tended from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  point  where  it 
makes  a  right-angle  turn  as  it  reaches  the  Alps  and  disappears 
up  a  narrow  valley  to  the  north.  In  a  territory  extending 
from  the  sea  to  the  Swiss  border,  190  miles  long  with  an 
average  width  of  25  miles,  destruction  was  practically  com- 
plete. Seven  thousand  people  were  made  homeless;  while 
villages  were  wiped  out,  roads  crumbled,  bridges  leveled, 
forests  burned  and  torn  up  by  shell  fire,  and  in  many  places 
the  soil  was  ruined  for  a  generation  to  come  by  shell  holes. 
To  this  region  two  years  of  peace  have  brought  a  miraculous 
reconstruction. 

In  the  towns  which,  only  half  a  year  before,  we  had  seen 
stand  silent  and  deserted  in  the  hot  September  sunshine — 
save  for  a  workman  burrowed  here  and  there  among  the 
ruins  to  remove  the  debris  or  to  search  for  what  he  could 
find  of  his  former  effects — we  saw  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
a  work  of  restoration  and  building  anew,  a  teeming  activity 
and  life.  Here,  while  men  were  yet  busy  filling  in  the  very 
ground  on  which  to  build,  or,  what  was  more  difficult,  clear- 
ing it  for  building,  children  went  to  school,  old  people  went 
to  church;  strong  men  worked  in  the  fields  if  not  employed 
in  rebuilding  the  town,  and  stores  did  a  flourishing  business. 
At  the  little  town  of  San  Dona  di  Piave  we  saw  behind 
the  front  of  a  building  that  had  no  sides  or  back,  a  dapper, 
well-groomed  clerk  pulling  his  bolts  of  material  from  wooden 
shelves  and  displaying  them  to  the  shopping  public  with  all 
of  the  ceremony  and  unction  of  a  clerk  in  a  Fifth  avenue 
specialty  shop.  He  took  for  granted  the  piles  of  stone  and 
mortar  that  were  everywhere  about  and  over  which  he  picked 
his  way.  Many  venders  had  their  wares  displayed  on  the 
street  under  canopies  and  always  they  seemed  to  be  busy. 
Practically  all  of  the  refugees  had  returned  at  least  to  their 


Venetian  villa  directly  back  of  the  trenches,  typical  of 
many  estates  destroyed  during  the  war 

district,  if  not  to  their  towns,  and  it  was  estimated  that  not 
more  than  5  per  cent  were  still  away,  except  the  landed  pro- 
prietors who  continued  to  live  in  Venice  or  Padua  or  other 
parts  while  their  homes  in  the  invaded  district  were  being 
rebuilt,  and  who  commuted  back  and  forth  daily.  There 
was  little  evidence  of  poverty.  All  of  the  women  Wore  black, 
and  their  only  outer  garments  were  the  long  black  shawls 
they  wrapped  about  them.  The  men  wore  any  kind  of  clothes 
they  could  collect,  but  even  so  they  did  not  seem  to  be  pov- 
erty-stricken. One  of  these  men  was  so  shabbily  dressed 
that  he  aroused  our  sympathy,  but  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion which — as  most  conversations  in  Italy  these  days — was 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,  he  quite  casually  mentioned 
that  he  and  three  others  had  paid  170  francs  for  a  dinner  the 
night  before. 
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One  of  the  first  things  to  impress  us  was  the  completeness 
with  which  the  railroad  stations,  practically  all  of  which  had 
been  totally  destroyed,  had  been  repaired.  All  of  that  work 
of  reconstruction  was  done  by  the  state  railway  itself  and 
was  naturally  given  preference  over  all  other  work.  There 
had  been  nothing  makeshift  about  that  work  and  so  thor- 
oughly had  it  been  done  that  at  San  Dona  di  Piave  the  sta- 
tion had  the  letters  of  the  town's  name  in  mosaic. 

The  amount  and  the  quality  of  all  the  building  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  towns  on  what  was  the  Italian  front  is  a 
marvel  of  enterprise  and  good  management.  It  is  the  more 
so  when  we  consider  that  not  one  cent  of  foreign  capital  has 
gone  into  the  work  and  that  not  one  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion from  America  or  any  other  place  has  helped  in  the  recon- 
struction as  it  has  at  the  French  front.  All  of  the  work  has 
been  done  under  government  control  and  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  foreign  aid 
of  any  kind  has  been  given,  the  only  instance  of  it  that  I 
know  being  that  of  50,000  francs  given  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  toward  the  building  of  an  orphanage  at  San  Dona. 

Some  individuals  have  built  their  own  houses  rather  than 
wait  for  the  government  to  do  the  work  for  them,  but  these 
houses  are  so  few  that  they  make  up  considerably  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  that  have  been  built.     There  has 


been  no  especial  incentive  for  individuals  to  reconstruct  their 
own  houses  because  those  who  have  done  so,  although  per- 
mitted to  file  their  claim  for  damages,  have  found  the  cost 
of  construction  has  always  far  exceeded  what  indemnity  the 
government  has  granted,  as  is  always  true  in  such  cases. 

The  Military  Engineering  Corps  had  complete  charge  of 
the  work  of  building  until  a  year  ago  when  a  special  govern- 
ment committee  was  formed.  That  committee  has  since  done 
practically  all  of  the  work  of  building  that  the  Military  En- 
gineering Corps  and  the  Commission  of  Water  Ways  had 
done  until  that  time.  The  Military  Engineering  Corps  re- 
paired 20,000  buildings;  and  a  building  is  "repaired"  if 
there  is  one  stone  left  upon  another  of  the  old  building;  and 
it  has  built  8,500  new  barracks  at  a  cost  of  140,000,000 
francs,  in  addition  to  reconstructing  700  miles  of  bridges, 
2,500  miles  of  roads,  and  200,000  cubic  yards  of  sustaining 
wall  to  prevent  land  slides. 

Before  the  government  committee  was  formed  the  Com- 
mission of  Water  Ways  assumed  the  work  that  the  Military 
Engineering  Corps  had  commenced,  in  the  three  provinces 
of  Venice,  Treviso  and  Belluno  where  the  water  ways  have 
great  importance.  The  work  in  these  provinces  was  especially 
vast  because  the  Italians  had  planned,  in  case  they  were 
forced  to  evacuate,  to  flood  the  entire  Venetian  plain;  and 
the  preparations  they  had  made  for  this  inundation 
caused  great  damage  to  the  land  by  the  building  of  arti-j 
ficial  dikes  and  canals,  much  as  the  trenches  cut  up  the 
land  in  France.  In  addition  to  undertaking  the  repair 
of  the  land  and  water  ways  in  these  provinces,  the  Com- 
mission of  Water  Ways  has  built  2,000  new  barracks 
at  a  cost  of  40,000,000  francs. 

The  government  committee  that  is  now  doing  all  of 
the  work  of  reconstruction  is  composed  of  five  members, 
presided  over  by  the  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  lib-   I 
erated  territory  and  is  subject  to  that  ministry.     It  has   \ 


Jib 


Typical   provincial   house    {above)    restored   and   already 
occupied  in  part  by  owner  and  two  other  families 

The  house  with  the  chimney  (below)  is  a  rare  example 
of  individual  undertaking.  The  farmer  put  in  his  claim 
for  damages  but  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  appraised 
rebuilt  his  house.  He  will  therefore  be  reimbursed  in  cash 
for  war  damages  and  lose  considerably  for  the  reason 
that  the  cost  of  reconstruction  is  much  greater  than  the 
appraised  value 
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ASIAGO  IN  NOVEMBER,  1918,  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ARMISTICE 
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its  headquarters  at  Treviso  and  has  under  it  five  technical  of- 
fices, at  Vicenza,  Belluno,  Udine,  Treviso  and  Mestre.  It  has 
also  sixty-seven  other  sub-engineering  offices.  Up  to  last  May 
this  committee  had  cleared  of  debris  5,000  square  miles  of 
land;  repaired  12,000  private  dwellings  and  511  public  build- 
ings, and  built  5,000  barracks  at  a  total  building  cost  of  121,- 
000,000  francs. 

The  process  of  work  of  the  government  committee  is  the 
same  as  was  that  of  the  Military  Engineering  Corps  and  of 
the  Commission  of  Water  Ways.  A  person  who  has  suf- 
fered property  loss  presents  his  claim  for  damages  to  the 
minister  of  the  liberated  territory.  The  appraisement  is  then 
made  by  a  government  inspector  and  the  work  of  restoring 
the  building  to  its  original  state  is  undertaken  by  one  of 
those  government  agencies,  which  generally  employ  a  local 
firm  of  contractors  to  do  the  actual  work  of  building  and 
always  employ  local  workmen.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  giving  contracts  for  some  of  the  building 
to  the  several  cooperative  societies  that  have  been  making  a 
bid  for  the  work,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  government 
committee  has  assigned  very  little  work  to  them  for  the 
reason  that — and  here  I  quote  Signor  Pietriboni,  under  sec- 
retary of  the  freed  territory — "  they  are  too  immature  and 
their  chief  reason  for  existing  is  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomical." However,  the  peasant  workmen  during  the  last 
few  weeks  have  forced  the  committee  to  give  them  more 
serious  consideration  by  entering  the  town  halls  in 
twenty-five  of  the  towns  and  taking  possession  of  the 
government ;  and  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
police  and  two  were  killed,  they  caused  a  general 
strike  to  be  called  in  the  entire  district. 

To  facilitate  the  financing  of  the  reconstruction 
work,  the  government  has  established  a  credit  bank 
with  headquarters  at  Venice.  Practically  all  money 
advances  to  individuals,  firms  of  building  contractors 


and  cooperative  societies  are  made  through  this  bank;  in  this 
way  the  government  committee  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  financing  of  the  work,  their  only  concern  being  that 
the  contract  goes  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  best  work. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  barracks  pay  no  rent,  and  as 
their  houses  are  rebuilt  by  the  government  committee,  they 
will  remove  into  them;  for  as  soon  as  a  house  is  completed 
it  is  turned  over  to  the  owner  and  his  claim  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  damages  is  thus  liquidated.  As  the  law  requires 
that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  house 
must  be  made  for  deterioration  on  the  basis  of  its  value  in 
1914,  the  owner  is  compelled  fo  pay  this,  and  he  makes  the 
payment  by  occupying  only  that  part  of  his  house  which  is 
necessary  for  his  family,  leaving  the  rest  of  it  to  be  occupied 
by  others  whose  houses  are  not  yet  reconstructed.  Thus  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  build  so  many  temporary  barracks. 

The  Military  Engineering  Corps  has  distinguished  itself 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  put  up  some  of  the  tem- 
porary barracks,  but  unfortunately  about  2,000  of  those  built 
of  wood  during  the  first  hurried  days  have  practically  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  The  other  temporary  barracks  have  been  well 
constructed,  and  many  of  them  will  last  for  ten  years  or 
more.  Barracks  are  barracks,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing attractive  in  them,  but  some  of  those,  through  the  lines 
and  pitch  of  the  red  tiled  roofs  and  through  the  efforts  of 
the  occupants   in   tinting   them  soft   colors   and   in   planting 


Above,  barracks  built  entirely  of  cement  with 
tile  roof  at  a  cost  of  about  12,0(30  francs.  So  satis- 
factory that  the  Italian  Government  intends  to  leave 
such  barracks  permanently.  The  road  is  a  sample 
of  those  being  built  throughout  the  devastated  region 

Below,  reconstructed  house  and  military  engineering 

barracks.     Not  a  house  was  standing  in  this  town 

in  November,  1918 
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Bassano,  a  flourishing  industrial  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Grappa,  was  badly  riddled  by  shells. 
The  houses  in  'the  foreground  show  how  successfully  the  work  of  restoration  has  progressed 


flower  boxes  and  gardens,  have  achieved  a  degree  of  attrac- 
tiveness, and  fortunately  those  that  are  the  most  durable  are 
the  most  attractive.  Most  of  them  allow  three  rooms  to  a 
family,  and  one  of  these  rooms  has  a  kitchen  fireplace,  the 
kind  that  most  Italian  families  prefer  to  stoves.  They  are 
all  placed  on  firm  stone  foundation  piers  and  have  either 
terracotta  tile  or  asbestos  tile  roofs.  The  walls  are  of  various 
materials,  such  as  reenforced  concrete  or  of  wood  uprights 
and  asbestos  slabs  or  hollow  tile,  and  they  are  well  plastered 
throughout.  The  average  cost  of  these  three-room  barracks 
is  12,000  francs  which,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time 
they  were  built,  is  about  $1,000.  This  cost  is  certainly  rea- 
sonable if  compared  with  current  American  prices  and  if  the 
high  cost  of  Italian  labor  is  considered.  The  latter  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  because  the  workmen  in  this 
district  have  been  paid  the  prevailing  prices  for  their  labor. 
One  need  not  think  too  much  about  the  beauty  of  barracks 
or  the  lack  of  it  because  there  is  beauty  and  pleasure  to  be 
found  in  the  reconstructed  buildings.  The  law  makes  it  com- 
pulsory to  follow  the  street  line  of  the  old  building  so  that 
of  necessity  much  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  architecture 
that  has  been  developed  through  the  centuries  in  Northern 
Italy  has  been  preserved.  The  surprise  is  that  the  work  has 
been  done  so  thoroughly  and  that  so  many  of  the  buildings 
now  stand  complete  even  to  the  soft  tints  with  which  the 
Italian  loves  to  adorn  his  buildings.  Contrary  to  what  we 
liave  been  pleased  to  think  is  the  established  Italian  method 
of  not  doing  today  what  can  be  done  tomorrow,  these  people 
seem  to  have  done  all  that  could  possibly  be  expected  and 
far  more,  with  the  result  that  many  of  those  towns  have  so 
far  restored  themselves  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  look 
as  though  they  had  been  but  recently  destroyed.  Rather  they 
look  like  stage  towns  because  they  are  so  fresh  and  clean  and 
the  ruined  walls  that  crop  up  everywhere  only  add  to  the 
effect. 

One  thing  that  tells  the  tale  of  horror,  in  spite  of  all  of 
the  new  and  fine  buildings,  is  the  ever  present  danger  sign 
that  warns  one  not  to  touch  any  shells  or  bombs  and  gives 
pictures  of  the  various  kinds  of  death-dealing  instruments 
lurking  there  among  the  ruins  and  in  the  green  fields. 

In  Fener,  where  earlier  we  had  seen  a  group  of  recently 
returned  refugees  climbing  among  the  ruins  with  the  weari- 


ness of  utter  despair,  we  saw,  when  the  second  spring  after 
the  destruction  was  doing  its  best  with  blossoms  and  sun- 
shine to  bring  cheer,  the  little  children  filing  from  the  bar- 
rack-line schoolhouse,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  agile  limbs,  and 
we  knew  that  they  at  least  were  happy.  We  saw  the  people 
of  the  town  full  of  energy  and  determination,  and  if  we 
looked  not  too  closely  into  the  depths  of  their  eyes  nor 
studied  too  intently  the  lines  of  their  faces,  we  could  mis- 
take for  contentment  the  grim  determination  that  was  mak- 
ing these  always  thrifty  and  provident  people  take  up  their 
burdens. 
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Territory  over  which  Italy  fought  for  three  and  a  half  years 


A  PAGEANT  GIVEN  AT  A  CHILDREN'S  FESTIVAL  IN  KARLSRUHE  LAST  JULY  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  QUAKERS 

A  Nationwide  Adventure  in 

Friendship 

By  Henry  J.  Cadbury 


TO  those  persons  who  believe  that  friendship  rather 
than  hostility  is  the  best  medium  in  dealing  with 
enemies  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  that  history  pro- 
vides so  few  precedents  as  illustrations  of  this 
principle.  For  many  millennia  of  years  men  have  been  de- 
veloping the  machinery  and  strategy  of  war,  but  the  tools 
and  technique  of  international  reconciliation  are  hardly  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  crudeness  of  the  stone  age.  The  few  slight 
examples  that  history  does  provide,  as  the  "  holy  experiment " 
of  William  Penn  toward  the  Indians,  America's  remission  to 
China  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  the  enlightened  liberalism  of 
England  toward  the  vanquished  Boers,  have  a  value  as  har- 
bingers of  a  better  way  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  actual 
scope.  It  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  add  to  this  list  the 
"  ministry  of  reconciliation  "  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Germany. 

On  account  of  its  long  historic  opposition  to  war  the  Society 
of  Friends  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  recent  conflict  has 
been  eager  to  make  an  experiment  in  the  alternative  method. 
In  the  detention  camps  of  Great  Britain  opportunity  was 
taken  by  English  Quakers  to  show  by  slight  acts  of  service  to 
interned  Germans  and  Austrians  something  of  the  spirit  that 
George  Fox  describes  as  "  taking  away  the  occasion  of  all 
wars."  As  early  as  September,  1914,  groups  of  Friends  were 
found  near  the  western  front  providing  practical  relief  to  the 
refugees  and  the  civil  population  of  the  evacuated  areas.  The 
American  Friends  joined  them  in  191 7  and  a  few  months 
ago  completed  their  French  "  bit  " — the  largest  civilian  re- 
construction service  performed  in  France  by  any  foreign 
agency.  Similar  work  was  carried  on  in  Russia  and  Serbia. 
But  these  undertakings  were  all  in  Allied  lands,  while  the 
acid  test  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  is,  as  the  New  Testament 
has  long  been  tell;ng  men,  in  the  ability  to  love  and  help  en- 
emies. Furthermore,  the  motto  of  "  carrying  the  operations 
into  the  enemy's  country  "  is  as  good  tactics  in  peace  as  in  war. 
Since  the  Roman  Regulus  determined  to  "  carry  the  war 
into  Africa  "  until  modern  times  aggressive  strategy  has  held 
the  field.  To  this  fact  testify  the  ruined  villages  of  France; 
and  even  on  the  inviolate  soil  of  Germany  the  ravages  of 
hunger  and  disease  on  the  bodies  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren showed  the  effect  of  a  similar  policy  on  the  other  side. 
The  problem  for  the  Quakers  was  how  to  make  good-will 


as  aggressive  and  effective  as  the  agencies  of  destruction. 

The  first  civilians  to  enter  Germany  from  England  and 
America  were  a  group  of  Quakers  whom  Jane  Addams  and 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  had  been  invited  to  join.  They  went 
to  Germany  in  July,  1 9 19.  They  were  at  once  recognized  as 
messengers  of  good-will  and  brought  among  a  prostrate  peo- 
ple good  cheer  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  limited  relief 
supplies  at  their  disposal.  It  was  not  until  January  of  the 
present  year,  when,  thirteen  months  after  the  Armistice,  the 
blockade  on  Germany  was  raised,  that  the  door  was  opened 
for  more  extensive  relief. 

Although  the  Friends  have  been,  throughout,  the  medium 
for  the  principal  American  relief  in  Germany,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  have  been  alone  among  American  citi- 
zens in  feeling  an  interest  in  the  service.  There  were  many 
Americans  of  German  descent,  who,  no  matter  how  true 
their  loyalty  to  American  ideals,  could  not  forget  their  love 
and  duty  to  friends  and  kindred  beyond  the  Rhine.  There 
were  many  other  Americans,  who,  as  the  facts  of  privation  in 
Germany  became  known,  realized  that  sheer  humanity  and 
even  a  purely  selfish  desire  for  the  stabilization  of  industry 
and  politics  required  the  alleviation  of  German  hunger  and 
despair.  "  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people," 
President  Wilson  said.  As  Hoover  says  also,  "  America  never 
fights  with  women  and  children,"  and  German  children  are 
no  more  guilty  for  the  war  than  our  own.  But  there 
have  also  been  an  increasing  number  of  Americans,  who 
as  the  hysteria  of  hatred  has  subsided  and  left  room 
for  clearer  thinking,  have  realized  what  a  tragedy  for  both 
America  and  Germany  is  the  misunderstanding  and  estrange- 
ment between  essentially  kindred  peoples,  and  who  have  been 
eager  that  both  nations  might  recover  their  souls  through 
the  pathway  of  love.  These  various  allies  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Friends,  who  without  this  help  could  never 
have  carried  out  their  plans.  Especially  the  extensive  assist- 
ance of  the  European  Children's  Fund  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  and  the  personal  help  and  endorsement 
of  its  chairman,  Herbert  Hoover,  have  been  essential.  From 
this  organization  $4,000,000  has  already  been  received.  In 
Germany  at  least,  where,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Quakers 
to  keep  in  the  background,  their  name  is  bruited  from  one 
frontier  to   the   other,    this   small    denomination   is   securing 
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A  German  school  boy's  presentation  of  the  Quakers peisung.     A 
standard  quality  is  served  in  public  feeding  centers  to  each 

more  credit  than  it  desires  or  deserves.  Recognizing  the 
larger  backing  of  their  fellow  citizens  other  than  Quakers,  the 
Friends  wish  to  serve  only  as  the  expression  of  the  best 
American  ideals,  the  forwarding  agents  of  American  good- 
will, the  mouthpiece  of  a  nationwide  reconciling  effort.  They 
preach  not  themselves  but  their  principles  of  friendship  and 
service,  and  few  persons  in  either  land  will  resent  the  cur- 
rency of  these  ideals  in  Germany.  That  they  and  their 
work  should  be  so  interpreted  is  the  difficult  ambition  that 
they  have  before  them. 

The  right  expression  of  friendship  is  never  an  easy  thing, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  circumstances  where  it  was 


hot  cooked  meal  of 
selected  child 


A  GERMAN  CHILD'S  THANKS 

Verses  by  a  little  boy  in  a  Berlin  school,  written  in 
English,  as  here  reproduced  from  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer.    The  sheet  was  elaborately  got  up  with  designs. 

God  save  you!  God  save  you! 

"  Too  the  Quaker." 
The  war  has  an  end 
And  peace  gave  us  his  hand. 
There  thought  some  good  Americans: 
"  What  are  we  to  do 

for  the  German  Children,  who 

had  very  little  food, 

while  ours  was  so  good  ?  " 
You  good  Quakers 
.  went  to  the  bakers  and  said: 
"  Bake  little  white  breads 

very  weak  and  sweet 

for  that  the  children  can  them  eat!  " 
Victuals  were  bought 
and  then  over  brought 
to  Germany:    Boiled 
and  by  the  ladies  divided, 
this  girl  and  this  boy 
ate  all  with  joy 
thinking  to  you  good  men, 
of  the  great  nation  American. — 
We  will  pay  all  back  now 
and  do  not  know  how. 

But  yes!    We  are  greatful  with  mouth  and  heart 
and  think  that  God  has  all  seen  and  heard 
and  will  you  bless. 
We  will  not  cease  nevertheless 
to  do  good  to  the  poor  people 
how  it  is  standing  in  the  Bible. 


a  more  delicate  problem,  requiring  greater 
tact  and  wisdom.  In  America  many  peo- 
ple were  hostile,  proud,  victorious,  still 
filled  with  bitterness  toward  all  "  Huns  " 
and  "  swine."  Germany  was  beaten,  hope- 
less, prostrate,  yet  still  proud  of  her  tra- 
ditions, conscious  of  wrongs  received  as 
well  as  committed,  and  fully  aware  of  the 
universal  and  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion with  which  the  western  nations  re- 
garded her.  Although  America  was  gen- 
erally the  least  hated  of  all  Germany's 
foes,  there  were  Germans  who  were  so 
proud  that  they  would  "  rather  have  two 
millions  of  German  babies  die  of  starva- 
tion than  accept  a  cent  of  American  re- 
lief." There  were  also  Americans  who 
regretted  that  a  few  million  more  Ger- 
mans had  not  been  killed  before  the  war 
ended.  Between  such  viewpoints  recon- 
ciliation seemed  impossible. 

The  Friends  had  certain  advantages  as 
mediaries.  Although  at  home  they  were 
of  course  called  pro-German,  they  were 
in  fact  loyal  American  citizens  with- 
militarist  sympathies,  whose  objection  to 
does  not  depend  on  who  is  the  an- 
given  war.  They  had  shown  a  will- 
by    their    work    in     France.       In     Ger- 
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out    Prussian    or 

military    service 

tagonist    in    any 

ingness    to    serve 

many  also   their  religious  pacifism    became    understood. 


was  known  that  German  blood  had  not  been  shed  by 
these  ministering  hands.  At  first,  of  course,  suspicion  and 
doubt  were  natural.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  So 
often  had  promises  of  better  things  proved  illusory  during 
the  war,  so  often  had  the  German  people  been  disappointed 
by  both  friend  and  enemy,  that  the  promise  of  food,  good 
food  and  cheap  food,  seemed  an  ascending  scale  of  improba- 
bilities. It  was  difficult  to  believe,  when  their  Kaiser  had 
forsaken  them,  when  their  trusted  army  had  surrendered, 
when  even  Wilson  had  failed  to  bring  them  "  a  peace  of 
justice  ",  that  an  unknown  group  of  American  citizens  could 
wish  or  achieve  anything  good  for  Germany.  When  food 
really  came  it  was  naturally  suspected  that  some  money-mak- 
ing or  advertising  or  propaganda  purpose '  lay  back  of  it. 
The  task  of  the  American  organization  was  to  prove  that 
the  unbelievable  is  true — that  there  are  men  who  do  kind- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  without  ulterior  motive  or 
Flint  ergedanke. 

There  were  many,  many  other  difficult  requirements  which 
this  venture  had  to  fulfill  if  it  were  to  be  successful.  It 
must  be  large  enough  to  catch  the  imagination  without  any 
shadow  of  self-advertising.  It  must  be  so  well  organized  and 
effective  as  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  most  efficient  of 
nations.  It  must  prove  itself  in  all  places  absolutely  free 
from  partisanship,  whether  of  race,  class  or  party  in  a  coun- 
try full  of  local  prejudices,  party  strife  and  race  feeling.  It 
must  be  sympathetic  to  national  pride  without  sharing 
national  prejudices,  it  must  have  understanding  for  the  sor- 
rowful and  needy,  without  pauperizing  or  patronizing  them, 
it  must  help  the  sensitive  poor  of  the  middle  class  (ver- 
se hamte  Arme)  without  offending  modesty  or  pride,  it  must 
cooperate  with  the  existing  agencies  without  accepting  their 
partisan  coloring,  it  must  adapt  itself  to  native  methods  with- 
out losing  its  American  meaning.  Any  one  who  has  watched 
its  leaders  at  work  will  appreciate  the  wistful  yearning  which 
has  characterized  these  workers'  efforts  to  carry  their  unique 
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message  and  to  "  put  it  across "  unim- 
paired amid  all  the  pitfalls  which 
threatened  failure.  A  single  mis-step,  a 
single  disingenuous  move,  might  have 
spoiled  the  sincere  and  clear  expression 
of  the  delicate  overtures  for  mutual 
good-will.  No  one  can  yet  boast  that 
disaster  is  impossible.  The  air  of  Eu- 
rope is  still  too  tense,  the  real  attitude 
of  America  has  still  too  much  of  hos- 
tility, or  selfishness,  to  guarantee  the 
lasting  success  of  this  venture,  but  that 
already  it  has  made  its  impression  on 
the  morale  and  conscience  of  Germany 
must  be  cheerfully  though  modestly 
confessed. 

A  first  essential  of  success  was  that 
the  good-will  should  be  expressed  in 
deeds,  not  words.  Opportunity  at  least 
was  not  wanting.  In  point  of  need 
Germany  presented  no  embarrassment 
to  those  who  wished  to  help  her.  She 
did  not  need  words  of  advice  or  of 
reproof  but  she  did  need  credit,  raw 
materials,  work,  cattle,  clothing,  fuel — 
but  above  all  food  for  both  body  and  soul 


HE: 


The  admonitions  "Don't  push"  and  "Keep  out"  show  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Quaker 
rations  which  this  school  boy  has  caught  in  his  drawing 


It  is  the  excess  of 
needs  that  provides  the  Americans  with  their  embarrassment. 
One  line  had  to  be  selected  and  adhered  to,  and  attention  to 
other  needs  had  to  be  postponed  or  neglected.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Hoover  in  Belgium  and  later  in  other  lands  provided 
a  precedent,  and  the  feeding  of  children  was  determined  on. 
The  areas  selected  as  most  needy  were  principally  the  large 
cities.  The  children  were  examined  by  local  doctors  and 
classified  according  to  uniform  medical  standards  into  de- 
grees of  undernourishment.  The  second  and  fifteenth  birth- 
days were  chosen  as  the  lower  and  upper  age  limits,  the 
former  because  at  that  age  the  government  milk  ration  is 
discontinued,  the  latter  because  after  fourteen  attendance  at 
school  is  not  compulsory  and  it  is  difficult  to  deal  systematic- 
ally with  children  except  through  schools.  A  hot  cooked 
meal  of  standard  quantity  and  food  value  is  served  in  public 
feeding  centers  to  each  selected  child.  It  is  intended  as  a 
supplement  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for  the  scanty  supply 
at  his  home.  The  arrangements  are  made  as  simple,  as 
uniform,  and  as  inviolable  as  possible,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  and  that 
American  subscribers  may  be  assured  that  every  dollar  con- 
tributed means  a  dollar's  worth  of  food  actually  in  the 
stomach  of  an  underfed  child.  Overhead,  transportation, 
cooking  and  distribution  all  are  paid  for  from  other  funds. 
The  development  of  German  opinion  was  interesting  to 
follow  as  the  operation  grew  from  the  opening  of  the  first 
center  in  Berlin  at  the  end  of  February.  By  the  end  of 
June  when  the  apex  was  reached  (prior  to  the  curtailment 
of  the  feeding  during  the  summer  holidays)  3,392  feeding 
centers  had  been  opened  in  eighty-eight  cities  or  districts  all 
over  Germany,  excluding  occupied  and  plebiscite  areas,  with 
a  daily  meal  to  632,000  children  (including  a  few  thousand 
expectant  or  nursing  mothers).  The  extension  of  the  work 
and  the  success  of  the  American  mission  in  carrying  both  its 
physical  and  spiritual  objects  to  the  people  were  made  possi- 
ble only  through  the  heartiest  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
all  classes  of  Germans.  Government  bodies,  both  federal 
and  local,  supplied  funds  and  buildings.  Doctors  undertook 
the  standardization  of  tests  and  the  laborious  task  of  making 
examinations.      Teachers    and    social    workers    and    parents 


volunteered  their  services  by  thousands  for  local  organiza- 
tion and  distribution.  And  these  all  and  the  press  brought 
clearly  to  the  minds  of  young  and  old  the  meaning  of  this 
"  daily  bread." 

The  impressive  thing  is  not  merely  the  cooperation  of  the 
German  people  but  their  understanding  of  the  spirit.  It 
is  difficult  to  interpret  on  any  other  basis  little  incidents  that 
occur  everywhere — why  the  city  of  Hamburg  whose  shipping 
has  been  ruined  by  the  peace  terms  raises  an  American  flag 


THE  RESPONSE 

Extracts  from  two  articles  in  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  both  by  well-known  German  men  of  letters,  illus- 
trating the  spiritual  effect  which  the  Quaker  work  has 
called  forth. 

WE  all  know  that,  however  considerable  this  distribution 
of  food  and  clothing  may  be,  this  work  by  itself  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  actual  need.  But  we 
also  know  that  the  spirit  from  which  it  springs  contains  some- 
thing which  could  solve  the  problem  of  the  nations  with  a 
single  stroke.  It  is  universal  good-will  which  has  become  as 
absolute  as  a  divine  commandment.  Will  not  the  future  of 
the  whole  human  race  be  decided  by  the  question  whether 
this  good  remains  as  the  indestructible  heritage  of  all  religions 
and  becomes  the  joint  product  of  all  religions  when  at  last 
strife  over  forms  and  symbols  has  lost  its  meaning?  This 
spirit  promises  to  be  a  forerunner,  like  John  in  the  wilderness. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  gentle  but  penetrating  force  which 
radiates  from  it.  That  explains  why  it  is  everywhere  so  easy 
to  effect  a  connection  between  it  and  the  creative  spirit.  .  .  . 
This  openness  of  heart  in  its  complete  and  yet  unprivileged 
freedom,  which  gives  with  every  spoken  word,  every  act  of 
human   relationship,   a    ray  of  hearty  friendship  from  within. 

Alfons  Paquet. 
»        *        * 

"V7"OU  are  the  only  ones  in  these  unhappy  times  who  have 
■1  stood  your  ground.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nobody 
else  who  has  bravely  faced  the  world  war  and  its  consequences; 
from  all  sides  the  voices  of  such  ones  have  come  to  our  ears; 
but  they  were  individuals  and  you  were  a  group.  Isolated 
individuals  could  be  strong  and  defiant,  seeking  and  hoping, 
bitter  or  devoted:  but  you  were  sure.  Your  group  gives  you 
the  foundation  for  which  we  individuals  are  seeking.  . 
I  do  not  know  why  we  regard  you  any  longer  as  strangers. 
Why  do  we  not  stand  up  and  say,  "  You  are  what  we  wished 
to  be  but  could  not!  "  Wilhelm  Schaefer. 
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Food  card  issued  last  August  by  the  city  of  Frankfort  representing 

William  Penn  as  the  American  peacemaker  and  carrying  an 

inscription  of  gratitude  to  the  American  people 

in  honor  of  the  American  relief;  why  the  thieves  who  stole 
large  stores  of  food  at  Spandau  afterwards  of  their  own 
accord  returned  it  to  the  warehouse  when  they  found  it  was 
Quaker  Speisung;  why  a  Reichstag  that  is  deep  in  debt  and 
that  does  not  otherwise  give  the  ministry  a  majority  vote 
endorses  heartily  its  recommendation  of  an  appropriation  of 
millions  of  marks  to  extend  the  American  Child  Feeding; 
why  hotels  and  storekeepers  reduce  their  rates  for  Quakers; 
why  this  group  of  undernourished  children  in  Frankfurt  offer 
to  forego  their  extra  meal  because  they  think  some  others 
need  it  worse;  why  this  laborer  in  Wandsbeck  volunteers  his 
whole  three  weeks'  holiday  to  help  in  the  neighboring  feed- 
ing center;  why  Professor  X,  irreconcilable  pan-German  and 
member  of  the  "  Ninety-three  Intellectuals ",  completely 
changes  his  tone  and  belligerent  attitude  when  he  discovers 
that  it  is  a  Quaker  he  is  talking  to. 

The  zeal  with  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  have 
grasped  at  this  unexpected  oasis  in  a  desert  of  despair  has 
been  touching.  They  wish  to  acknowledge  it,  to  interpret 
it,  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves  or  to  imitate  it.  Repeat- 
edly in  schools  the  masters  have  said  to  me,  in  effect,  "  This 
is  the  first  ray  of  light  that  has  come  to  us  in  six  years." 
"  You  Quakers,"  said  an  ex-army  officer  from  Stuttgart,  as 
we  chanced  to  ride  a  few  minutes  together  in  a  train,  "  you 


Quakers  are  the  real  victors  in  Germany."  Perhaps  nothing 
has  more  touched  the  imagination  of  the  Jews  than  the  evi- 
dent freedom  from  anti-Semitic  prejudice  of  a  Christian 
charity  which  to  meet  their  religious  restrictions  has  provided 
kosher  substitutes  for  the  Jewish  children  who  participate. 
As  the  matron  of  a  Hebrew  kindergarten  put  it,  "  We  appre- 
ciate not  only  your  kindness  to  enemies,  but  your  respect  for 
piety,"  and  a  Jewish  writer  in  Ost  und  West  urges  his  co- 
religionists to  assimilate  "  not  with  all  the  national  character- 
istics of  each  nation  where  they  reside  but  with  the  noble 
phases — with  Romain  Rolland,  Barbusse  and  the  Quakers." 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  do  not  hesitate  to  claim 
the  deeds  of  this  Protestant  sect  as  in  harmony  with  true 
religion.  But  it  is  Protestant  religious  leaders  and  teach- 
ers with  whom  the  present  writer  came  most  closely  into 
personal  contact  and  of  whose  reaction  he  can  speak  most 
surely.  The  situation  of  the  intellectuals  and  the  whole 
middle  or  professional  class  in  Germany  is  most  pitiable  and 
their  discouragement  is  greater  than  that  of  other  classes 
since  their  outlook  is  wider  and  their  ideals  less  material.  In 
the  absence  of  autocracy  the  universities  form  an  ever  more 
important  center  of  influence.  Yet  here  the  principal  feel- 
ings appear  to  be  either  extreme  reaction  or  despair.  It 
was  a  very  happy,  strategic  thought  which  led  the  English 
Quakers  to  devote  their  relief  to  the  poor  students  in  Ger- 
man universities.  It  is  here,  too,  that  one  may  expect  the 
most  thorough  understanding.  Let  two  quotations  suffice, 
the  first  from  a  well-known  professor  of  international  law, 
the  second   from  a  leading  New  Testament  scholar. 

Our  gratitude  refers  not  only  to  the  fact  that  by  this  work 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  helped.  No,  the  significance  of  this 
work  is  in  my  eyes  a  thousand  times  greater.  For  the  future  of 
humanity  is  dependent  on  whether  we  human  beings  are  con- 
vinced that  the  sum  of  love  in  the  world  is  ultimately  greater 
than  the  sum  of  hatred.  And  whoever  performs  such  services 
of  love  as  the  Quakers  and  their  friends  are  doing  now  for  Ger- 
many, helps  humanity,  which  during  the  world  war  had  become 
without  faith  in  itself,  to  believe  in  itself  again.  And  is  it  not 
faith  which  can  remove  mountains? 

The  war  of  1914  and  the  following  years  will  be  represented 
in  later  times  as  the  most  awful  war  of  the  world's  history. 
But  concerning  the  work  of  relief  which  has  been  inaugurated 
on  a  tremendous  scale  after  the  war  can  the  historian  say:  "  Such 
a  sign  of  human  love,  of  genuine  idealism,  and  of  joy  in  giving 
has  history  never  witnessed  before." 

As  for  the  working  classes  and  the  children  themselves, 
their  gratitude  is  often  less  articulate  but  no  less  real,  and 
their  understanding  is  often  more  naive  and  therefore  more 


A    CATHOLIC    PRONOUNCEMENT 

From  an  official  announcement  that  was  ordered  read 
one  Sunday  last  summer  in  all  the  Catholic  services  in 
Pirna. 

TPHIS  feeding  is  done  out  of  pure  love  toward  the  suffering 
•*■  members  of  humanity.  Not  the  spoils  of  war  of  the  vic- 
torious Entente  have  provided  for  this  gift — the  Quakers  have 
not  fought  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies,  rather  have  they 
allowed  themselves  to  suffer  punishment  and  imprisonment. 
Nor  is  it  the  difference  in  rate  of  exchange  that  has  produced 
the  more  than  a  hundred  million  marks  which  the  Quaker 
feeding  requires — vegetables  and  other  nourishing  foods  suit- 
able for  export  for  the  feeding  of  children  are  bought  in 
America  at  the  market  price  and  rate  prevailing  there  and 
shipped  to  Europe.  In  the  honor  of  truth  let  this  be  hereby 
publicly  expressed  and  acknowledged.  We  cannot  accept  as 
our  own  the  peculiar  viewpoints  of  faith  of  this  religious 
community;  nevertheless  their  love  of  neighbor  is  absolutely 
true  to  type  and  in  any  case  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  world  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  honored 
by  them. 
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accurate.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  million  parents  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  to  the  kind 
thought  from  overseas  that  is  saving  them.  Each  child  who 
is  so  fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  as  to  be  admitted  to  the 
feeding  carries  daily  from  home  to  school  and  from  school  to 
home  the  precious  ticket  of  admission  which  says  on  the  back: 
"  This  is  an  American  greeting  of  friendship  forwarded 
through  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  which  for  more  than 
250  years  and  also  during  the  world  war  just  ended  has 
maintained  the  principle  that  only  readiness  to  help  and  love, 
not  force  and  war,  can  bring  to  humanity  peace  and  happi- 
ness." Of  course  the  children's  appreciation  often  does  not 
rise  above  the  smile  that  peers  over  the  steaming  bowl,  or 
the  brief  "'  S  schmeckt"  (It  tastes  good),  or  the  round  of 
cheers  when  a  favorite  dish  like  milk-rice  or  cocoa  appears 
in  the  great  thermos  kettles.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  grati- 
tude flow  into  the  Friends'  offices,  most  of  them  in  neat  Ger- 
man school  hand  with  simple  references  to  sweet  soups  and 
white  rolls,  to  redder  cheeks  or  fatter  bodies.  There  lies 
before  me  on  the  table  a  letter  from  some  children  in  the 
Erzgebirge,  that  land  of  rural  beauty  but  pitiful  suffering. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  group  photograph  of  the  children  at  their 


meal  and  is  followed  by  their  individual  signatures.     It  trans- 
lates as  follows: 

We  eighty  school  children  of  Waldkirchen  in  the  Saxon 
Zschopau  valley  who  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Quaker 
feeding,  are  filled  with  deep  thanks.  They  have  indeed  a  hearty 
good  wish  for  us,  those  friends  of  humanity  over  there  in  Amer- 
ica. In  later  years  some  time  the  memory  of  the  kindness  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  unknown  noble  men  in  the  bitter  days 
of  our  youth  will  perhaps  cause  tears  of  gratitude  to  flow  from 
our  eyes.     Waldkirchen,  District  of  Floha,  July  19,  1920. 

"  Over  there  " !  The  phrase  is  familiar  in  America,  but 
its  suggestion  in  this  letter  is  quite  different.  These  are 
words  of  gratitude  to  friends  unkown  across  the  seas,  not  a 
threat  of  violence  and  starvation  to  equally  unknown  "  ene- 
mies." Perhaps  already  the  olive  branch  held  out  to  the 
future  men  and  women  of  Germany  is  making  that  country 
safer  for  democracy.  Perhaps  gratitude  will  lead  to  imita- 
tion just  as  suspicion  and  distrust  and  self-interest  often  lead 
to  imitation.  And  who  knows  but  that  America  itself  by 
being  a  friend  indeed  to  those  in  need  is  learning  a  new  les- 
son in  playing  the  role  of  neighbor  that  will  liberate  its 
better  soul,  will  overcome  the  rancor  and  selfishness  inci- 
dent to  the  war,  and  will  create  new  capacities  for  further 
adventures  in  friendship? 


Plymouth  of  Today 


By  Ethel  Hobart 


IN  last  week's  Old  Col- 
ony Memorial,  the  week- 
ly newspaper  of  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  was  a  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  next 
summer  there  will  be  proces- 
sions of  Pilgrim-clad  citizens 
walking  about  the  Plymouth 
streets  singing  old  hymns  and 
fugues.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  making  prepara- 
tions is  asking  for  volunteers 
to  take  part  in  these  proces- 
sions— volunteers  who  are  not 
necessarily  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims,  but  who  are 
imbued  with  the  right  spirit. 
The  committee  provides  food 
for  thought  for  all  citizens  of 
Plymouth.  Which  ones  of  us 
are  imbued  with  the  right 
spirit?  Are  any  of  our  generation  so  imbued? 
does  that  spirit  mean? 

The  Plymouth  that  the  tourist  sees  as  he  arrives  by  the  Bos- 
ton boat  at  one  o'clock  and  streams  by  the  Rock  up  North 
street  on  his  way  to  "  do  "  the  sights,  the  Plymouth  whose 
concrete  sidewalks  under  the  hill  broil  in  the  summer  sun  be- 
tween one  and  three  o'clock  when  the  boat  sets  sail  again,  is 
not  the  Plymouth  that  we  natives  know.  As  a  little  girl  I 
have  stood  on  Burial  Hill  on  a  mid-winter  afternoon,  with 
the  hills  brown  and  bare,  rolling  away  countrywards,  and 
seaward  the  gray  harbor  separated  from  the  gray  sea  only 
by  the  slender  curving  arm  of  the  white  beach,  and  have  tried 
to  imagine  what  it  was  like  on  that  December  day  in  1620 
for  the  Pilgrims  to  find  a  Plymouth  that  was  only  woods  and 
Indians.  But  for  the  most  part  Plymouth  childrep-  do  not 
spend  too  much  of  their  time  on  Pilgrim  imaginings.     They 
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play — or  at  least  they  used  to 
when  I  was  little  —  merrily 
enough  over  the  old  graves  on 
the  Hill,  and  creep  into  the 
basement  of  Pilgrim  Hall  to 
say  "Boo!"  and  hear  the 
echo,  and  to  ring  the  tiny  bell 
that  hangs  (or  used  to)  in 
the  belfry  of  a  tiny  model  of 
the  village  church  at  Scrooby. 
And  now,  even  for  grown-ups, 
Plymouth  in  the  summer, 
along  the  white  beach,  and 
through  the  woods  of  the 
Manomet  Hills,  has  other 
charms  than  those  of  its  his- 
torical associations.  But  just 
what  should  the  town  mean  to 
us  old  inhabitants?  I  have 
been  trying,  during  this  mem- 
orable year,  to  know. 
In  the  first  place,  are  we  "  progressive  ?  "  Many  people  have 
asked  me  of  late. 

Well,  the  town  supports  a  public  bath  house  at  "  the  head  of 
the  beach."  There  is  a  beautiful  natural  park  two  miles  west 
of  the  town,  presented  by  a  Pilgrim  descendant.  We  have  a 
public  library,  a  hospital  (privately  supported),  an  old  ladies' 
home,  a  rest  room  and  information  service  (supported  by  the 
Commercial  Club),  a  community  forum  initiated  by  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrimage,  a  Unitarian  church  which,  being  a 
memorial  to  the  Pilgrims,  is  kept  open  for  tourists  during  the 
summer  months  with  its  parishioners  generously  volunteering 
as  historical  guides,  a  woman's  club  and  a  girls'  club,  a  boys' 
club,  and  a  Fragment  Society  founded  for  relief  work  ever 
so  many  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  no  woman's  suffrage  organization  and 
that  the  vote  for  suffrage  in  Plymouth  was  only  in  about  the 
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THE  FIRST  STREET  IN   NEW  ENGLAND 

Leyden  street,  Plymouth — as  it  was  in  1622,  as  it  is  today 


same  proportion  to  the  "  anti  "  vote  as  in  other  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  we  are  about  as  pro- 
gressive as  most  New  England  towns. 

And  in  the  old  days,  I  believe  that  we  were  more  so.  I  like 
to  remember  those  other  older  days — the  days  when  some  of 
our  citizens  joined  the  Brook  Farm  movement,  and  when 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  familiar  visitors  in  Plymouth. 
Mr.  Emerson's  second  wife  was  a  Plymouth  woman.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  and  Garrison  came  often,  too. 

There  was  a  brave  group  that  split  off  from  the  original 
orthodox  faith  to  become  Unitarians.  This  exemplified  change, 
growth,  an  independent  spirit.  There  were  ardent  abolition- 
ists later — and  many  Negroes  came  through  by  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  to  Plymouth  and  settled  there.  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  town  in  the  country  where  the  considerable  group 
of  colored  citizens  has  been  better  treated.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  president  of  my  class  at  the  high 
school  was  a  colored  boy. 

But  the  Plymouth  of  the  days  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  is 
no  more.  It  is  no  longer  a  homogeneous  New  England  village 
of  pure  English  stock:  it  has  become  an  industrial  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  of  a  polyglot  character.  We  no  longer 
send  ships  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  the  West  Indies.  We 
manufacture  cordage  and  woolen  cloth.  We  were  pure 
English  until  about  i860  when  the  first  Irish  laborers  came  in. 
Forty  years  ago,  both  Irish  and  American  "  help  "  in  the  mills 
began  to  be  supplanted  by  importations  of  cheaper  Italian  and 
Portuguese  labor.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Plymouth 
of  today.  What  has  been  our  spirit  of  hospitality  toward 
these  newer  comers?  Were  the  Pilgrims  themselves  essential- 
ly hospitable  ? 

Charles  W.  Eliot  describes  the  Pilgrim  community  as  the 
first  experiment  in  profit-sharing.  His  inscription  on  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  monument  at  Provincetown  says: 

This  body  politic,  established  and  maintained  on  this  bleak 
and  barren  edge  of  a  vast  wilderness,  a  state  withoul  a  king  or 
a  noble,  a  church  without  a  bishop  or  a  priest,  a  democratic 
commonwealth,  the  members  of  which  were  straitly  tied  to  all 
care  of  each  other's  good,   and  of  the  whole  by  everyone. 

With  long  suffering  devotion,  and  sober  resolution  they  illus- 
trated for  the  first  time  in  history  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  the  practice  of  a  genuine  democracy. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  to  do! 

But  whether  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  cordial  to  "  out- 
siders," that  is  a  different  question.  Have  we  Plymoutheans, 
with  the  exception  of  our  attitude  toward  our  colored  citizens 
ever  been  so?     Sometimes  I  wonder. 

The  Pilgrims  were  banded  together  against  their  common 
enemies — the  climate  and  the  Indians,  and  the  danger  of  star- 


vation. They  were  not  cordial  to  outsiders  (witness  their 
treatment  of  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson)  nor  were 
they  tolerant  of  those  within  their  own  fold  who  broke  their 
laws.  No  doubt  in  exchanging  their  intolerance  for  our  open- 
mindedness  we  have  given  up  something  precious,  for  with  their 
intolerance  went  the  inspiration  of  great  moral  passion  and  the 
conviction  that  produces  results.  We  do  not  want  their  intol- 
erance but  we  need  their  impassioned  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
We  need  their  conviction,  for  we,  too,  have  an  immensely  im- 
portant task,  in  the  slow  building  toward  human-  freedom. 
The  Pilgrims  had  a  strong  family  feeling:  they  were  strongly 
democratic  within  their  own  group.  But  perhaps  we  have  to 
make  their  contribution  universal. 

I  cannot  think  that  from  the  time  when  the  Pilgrims  coldly 
sent  Roger  Williams  on  his  way,  we  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  quite  right  in  our  attitude  toward  "  strangers  " — out- 
siders. I  am  told  that  when  the  Irish  first  came  to  town  (many 
of  them  driven  to  us  by  the  famine  at  home)  they  were  not 
very  cordially  welcomed.  We  approved  neither  of  them  nor  of 
their  religion — which  latter,  for  descendants  of  .the  Pilgrims, 
is  perhaps  not  strange.  As  I  look  back  upon  my  own  growing- 
up  in  the  town,  I  cannot  but  remember  much  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  aloofness — the  Unitarians  felt  separated  from  the 
Baptists,  and  both  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  people 
who  lived  "  over  south  "  (on  the  south  side'  of  the  Town 
Brook)  felt  separated  from  those  who  lived  "  out  north.") 
There  were  social  distinctions,  often  strange  ones  when  one 
considers  that  social  pride  was  sometimes  founded  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  Pilgrim  blood  and  that  practically  all  the  people 
in  the  town  of  English  blood  are  Pilgrim  descendants. 

For  years  there  was  nothing  to  bring  us  together.  For  one 
thing,  there  has  never  been  an  adequate  assembly  hall.  Our 
little  Town  Hall,  built  in  colonial  times,  is  only  big  enough 
for  the  town  offices.  Our  high  school  assembly  hall  is  by  no 
means  adequate  for  any  big  general  gathering.  The  town 
meeting  itself  must  be  held  in  the  state  armory.  We  have  no 
meeting  place. 

With  the  Hospital  Club  came  a  group  that  took  in  women 
of  varying  church  creeds  and  social  experiences,  and  with  the 
Woman's  Club  a  still  larger  democratic  group.  But  the 
Woman's  Club  was  organized  comparatively  recently — long 
after  the  formation  of  similar  clubs  in  neighboring  towns.  And 
it  is  sad  to  remember  that  some  of  the  women  who  are  proudest 
of  their  Pilgrim  blood  did  not  join  at  first,  but  stayed  aloof. 
They  saw  no  necessity  for  such  a  group.  They  did  not  help. 
They  felt,  it  would  seem,  no  responsibility  toward  women  of 
fewer  advantages  than  they  enjoyed  themselves. 

The  Women's  Club  immediately  called  in  a  secretary  of  that 
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most  democratic  of  organizations,  the  Massachusetts  League  of 
Girls'  Clubs,  and  the  Plymouth  Girls'  Club  came  into  being. 
But  there  again,  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  volunteer  service  for 
this  group  from  those  who  consider  themselves  "  the  leading 
people."  There  is  something  a  little  wrong  with  us  in  our  atti- 
tude towards  "  outsiders  " — and  this  is  true  I  think,  no  more 
of  my  town  than  of  the  rest  of  New  England. 

"  The  old  order  changeth  "  indeed.  Four  years  ago  I  was 
told  that  there  were  only  2  per  cent  English  speaking  children 
in  one  of  our  Plymouth  public  primary  schools.  The  New 
England  of  the  Pilgrims  is  passing.  Jews  have  taken  over  the 
stores  along  our  main  street.  Portuguese  are  tilling  our  arid 
little  farms.  Our  mills  are  full  of  Italians  and  of  other  "  for- 
eigners." 

How  are  we  making  them  welcome?  What  are  we  doing 
about  their  housing  conditions?  How  are  we  using  our  school 
buildings  and  ourselves  for  their  befriending,  their  instruction 
and  their  recreation? 

It  is  no  doubt  a  fine  and  fitting  thing  to  spend  money,  both 
from  appropriations  from  taxes  and  from  private  contributions 
to  move  Plymouth  Rock  to  its  original  position,  to  erect  monu- 
ments, to  beautify  our  water  front,  to  produce  a  wonderful  and 
beautiful  pageant  for  our  tercentenary  celebration.     But  in 


bricks  and  mortar,  in  concrete  and  in  marble,  the  beauties  of 
today,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  plan,  sometimes  prove  to  be 
the  horrors  of  tomorrow.  It  would  seem  safer  to  add  another 
and  more  enduring  medium  that  our  commemorating  monu- 
ments may  endure. 

There  is  in  all  this  commemorating,  perhaps  a  little  danger 
to  those  of  us  who  are  of  Pilgrim  blood.  We  should  beware,  I 
think,  of  a  merely  antiquarian  interest.  We  should  be  afraid 
of  living  too  much  in  the  past.  There  is  a  danger  in  ancestor 
worship,  of  living  on  traditions  instead  of  making  them.  There 
is  a  danger  of  the  exclusive  point  of  view,  of  the  erecting  of  a 
false  spirit  of  aristocracy  out  of  an  ancestry  which  was  nothing 
if  it  was  not  democratic,  of  commemorating  only  in  bronze  and 
brick,  instead  of  also  in  living  flesh  and  blood — that  "  foreign  " 
flesh  and  blood  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  is  to  succeed  us. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  my  town  but  of  all  the  other  industrial 
centers  in  New  England.  Shall  we  cling  desperately  to  our 
traditions,  looking  askance  at  these  newer  comers?  Or  shall 
we  be  hospitable  while  yet  we  may? 

If  it  is  the  sharing  of  the  heritage  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
with  these  newcomers  that  is  being  "  imbued  with  the  right 
spirit  "  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  qualified  to  join  the  Pil- 
grim processions  through  the  streets  of  our  town? 


THE   PILGRIMS   AND   THE   SOCIAL   ORDER 


THE  "  social  program  "  of  the  Pilgrims, 
advocated  three  hundred  years  ago, 
seems  rather  advanced  to  many  social 
workers  even  in  our  own  day. 

It  is  true  that  their  citizenship  was  "in 
heaven,"  but  it  began  here — and  they  tried 
their  best  during  their  pilgrimage  on 
earth  to  make  it  brighter  and  better  and 
more  human. 

They  stood  squarely  for  freedom  for  the 
individual — freedom  in  religious  expres- 
sion as  well  as  in  civic  relationships — but 
their  fundamental  interest  was  not  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  social  order. 

Religion  did  not  mean  merely  the  sal- 
vation of  the  individual  but  the  saving  of 
society.  Religion  was  a  public  matter. 
To  the  Pilgrim  there  was  no  excuse  for 
unrighteousness  in  public  office.  Religion 
was  a  social  ideal  commanding  the  utmost 
obedience  in  civic  life. 

The  "  Kingdom  of  God  "  was  to  be  set 
up  here  and  now.  It  was  to  be  made  a 
community  affair.  And  they  taught  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Church  to  estab- 
lish such  a  kingdom  on  earth. 

They  had  the  conviction  that  John 
Knox  and  John  Calvin  had  expressed  long 
before — that  a  city  or  a  country  may  be 
"taken  for  God,"  so  that  He  might  be- 
come its  Ruler. 

It  was  this  philosophy  which  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  civil  rulers  of  their 
day.  They  feared  that  once  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Puritans  and  the  Presbyterians 
had  their  way  their  reign  was  finished. 

James  accepted  the  theory  of  the  Sov- 
ereignty of  God,  but  when  it  touched  his 
throne  he  trembled.  And  when  the  Pil- 
grims declared  that  a  common  man  with 
an  open  Bible  had  the  wisdom  to  decide 
who  should  rule,  it  was  more  than  he 
could  tolerate. 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America, 
they  established  an  actual  Commonwealth. 
For  several  years  they  conducted  what 
was  practically  a  communistic  enterprise, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  sharing  in 


the  products  of  the  settlement.  While 
this  method  was  later  discontinued,  the 
fact  that  it  was  practiced  at  all  shows  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Pilgrims  in 
their  economic  program. 

The  "  community  church "  idea  so 
ardently  advocated  by  modern  religious 
leaders,  was  long  ago  anticipated  by  the 
Pilgrims.  To  them  the  Church  was  the 
center  of  all  community  life — social,  eco- 
nomic and  political.  Nothing  that  con- 
cerned the  well-being  of  mankind  was  for- 
eign to  the  Church.  They  preached  a 
virile  doctrine.  The  meeting  house  of  the 
Pilgrims  had  more  men  in  it  than  women, 
demonstrating  that  their's  was  a  mascu- 
line religion. 

It  was  a  common  practice  to  have  the 
entire  congregation  remain  after  the  reg- 
ular preaching  service  to  discuss  some 
public  question.  If  this  were  done  in  the 
average  church  today  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  most  unheard  of  thing,  and  the  daily 
papers  would  carry  a  front  page  story 
about  it  next  morning — it  would  be  real 
news! 

Their  ideas  concerning  political  democ- 
racy were  not  as  advanced,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, as  are  those  which  are  accepted 
in  this  country  today,  but  they  were 
decidedly  radical  for  the  century  in  which 
they  lived. 

WHILE  the  Pilgrims  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  civic  and  political 
welfare  of  the  people,  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  purely  secular  solutions  of  the 
social  problems  of  their  time.  They  applied 
the  principles  of  religion  and  "  the  king- 
dom "  to  industrial  problems,  to  social  sit- 
uations and  to  international  affairs.  Their 
individual  consciences  were  reinforced  by 
a  social  conscience  which  found  its  expres- 
sion in  law — and  this  law  was  founded 
upon  religion,  as  they  conceived  it. 

In  this  respect  they  again  anticipated 
the  best  statesmen  of  today.  We  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  the  moral  element  in  social 
work,  in  economic  discussion  and  in  na- 


tional legislation.  We  are  not  so  sure, 
now,  that  religion  and  politics  can  safely 
be  kept  in  separate  compartments — that 
religion  and  politics  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. We  are  learning  that  the  labor 
question  is  a  moral  issue,  and  that  it  can 
never  be  settled  upon  any  other  basis. 
Labor  leaders  are  coming  to  recognize  it. 
History  is  demonstrating  it.  The  very 
social  reform  measures  that  are  being  pre- 
sented to  us  as  a  solution  demand  it 

SOCIAL  workers  have  long  since  learned 
that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  nurse 
and  the  physician  are  halted  in  their 
treatment  of  a  patient — when,  after  tell- 
ing that  patient  what  he  must  or  must  not 
do,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  he  has 
the  character  himself  to  do  that  which  is 
required  of  him. 

The  attitude  of  the  Pilgrims  toward 
their  own  problems  was  determined  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  which  was  the 
sole  guide  in  all  their  affairs.  They 
regarded  the  Bible  as  the  direct  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God  to  them  as  individ- 
uals. Every  question  that  arose  among 
them  was  "  discussed,  disputed,  and 
cleared  up  by  the  word  of  God,"  and  it 
was  not  considered  settled  until  it  was 
found  "  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Public  officials  were  selected  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  Bible,  the 
qualities  there  demanded  being  set  up  as 
the  standard  for  all  office-holders.  The 
Bible  became  to  the  Pilgrims  a  system  of 
practical  ethics  and  right  conduct. 

Probably  most  of  us  would  accept  the 
statement  that  the  Bible  contains  the 
fundamental  philosophy  and  law  which 
makes  for  a  better  citizenship  and  a 
higher  national  life — we  simply  have  for- 
gotten or  neglected  this  truth.  It's  worth 
while,  in  discussing  the  facts  regarding 
the  Pilgrims  during  these  tercentenary 
anniversary  days,  to  recall  to  our  minds 
what  it  was  that  made  the  Pilgrims  great 
— the  Bible  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
factor  in  their  development. 

Charles  Stelzle. 
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JIMMIE  QUIGG,  OF- 
FICE BOY.  FROM  THE 
JUVENILE  BOOK  BY  H. 
S.  LATHAM,  MACMIL- 
lan's,  WHICH  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYER 
AND    EMPLOYE 


IN  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  adults,  children's 
books  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Under  the  com- 
prehensive title  of  "  juveniles  "  the  general  critic  is  apt 
to  group  together  all  books  for  younger  readers,  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland  to  the  latest  boy  scout  series,  and  rele- 
gate them  to  the  nursery  shelves  or  the  children's  room  in 
the  public  library,  both  equally  out  of  his  province.  And  yet 
there  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  a  large  body  of  writing 
which  is  continually  presenting  to  children,  either  as  propa- 
ganda or  incidentally,  the  writers'  ideas  of  the  social  forces 
at  work  in  our  modern  world.  As  interpretations  to  inex- 
perienced children,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this  literature  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
reading  child  lives  in  his  books  and  is  moulded  in  large 
measure  by  them.  Neither  the  educator  nor  the  parent  can 
afford  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  content  of  those  books. 

The  present  inquiry  concerns  itself  with  the  examination 
of  the  ideas  of  social  relations  obtained  from  a  number  of 
recent  books,  mainly  fiction,  intended  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
selecting  material  for  this  study  choice  was  necessarily  con- 
fined to  realistic  books  for  the  older  children  whose  interests 
have  begun  to  reach  beyond  the  simple  home  activities  to  the 
more  complex  contacts  with  a  wider  circle.  Further  limita- 
tions were  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  excluding,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  books  of  pure  adventure  and  imagina- 
tive tales  dealing  with  an  unreal  world.  The  examples  used 
are  drawn  from  the  better  class  of  books,  as  the  cheap  me- 
chanical product  bears  no  resemblance  to  life  and  need  not 
engage  our  attention. 

The  fact  of  poverty  is  one  of  the  first  realities  that  is 
brought  home  to  many  children  when  they  awaken  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  living  conditions.  How  is  this  fact  presented 
in  books  for  boys  and  girls?  If  they  are  to  be  read  for 
pleasure,  which  is  the  only  object  children  have"  in  reading 
stories,  books  must  not  be  too  painful.  Therefore,  poverty  in 
its  grimmest  aspect  is  seldom  met  in  these  books.  On  the 
other  hand  no  condition  is  more  commonly  the  lot  of  book 
characters,  as  in  real  life,  than  that  of  comparative  poverty. 

In  Mr.  Latham's  new  book,  Jimmy  Quigg,  Office  Boy, 
poverty  is  at  the  stage  where  the  mother  is  able  to  earn  as 
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a  seamstress  barely  enough  to  buy  food  and  Jimmy  leaves 
school  to  get  a  job.  In  Marian  Frear's  Summer,  by  Mar- 
garet Ashmun,  poverty  means  hard  long  hours  in  a  garden 
and  doing  without  the  pleasures  and  accessories  so  dear  to 
all  young  girls. 

The  part  of  prosperity  in  The  Hilltop  Troop,  by  A.  S. 
Pier,  is  played  by  an  overdressed,  snobbish  youth  very  prop- 
erly put  in  his  place  by  the  gang  from  the  hollow.  That 
the  "boy's  mother  is  brought  to  admit  his  faults  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  gang  leader,  indicates  the  author's  desire  to 
be  fair.  .Unscrupulous  and  selfish  aims  actuate  the  rich 
neighbors  in  the  pages  of  Friends  in  the  End,  by  Beulah  Dix. 
So  little  do  these  characters  attract,  in  spite  of  their  two 
motor  cars  and  hot  houses  of  grapes  and  roses,  that  the  dullest 
child  is  not  tempted  to  envy  them. 

Praiseworthy  desires  to  atone  for  the  condescension  of  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century  which  admitted  the  possibility  of 
"  poor  but  honest  parents  ",  have  resulted  in  a  long  swing  of 
the  pendulum.  We  weary  of  the  wealthy  aggressors  and  of 
the  self-satisfied  city  dwellers.  Occasional  exceptions  show- 
ing that  people  who  have  money  are  sometimes  very  decent 
are  welcome.  We  are  glad  to  meet,  too,  the  country  girl 
who  is  not  unutterably  superior  to  her  city  cousin.  These 
favorite  themes  have  the  obvious  purpose  of  showing  the  es- 
sential unimportance  of  material  possessions  in  comparison 
with  character,  but  they  are  too  one-sided.  Carolyn  Wells 
in  Patty  in  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  so  emphasizes  the  lux- 
uries and  pleasures  that  money  will  buy  that  they  seem  of 
surpassing  importance  to  girls. 

The  dignity  of  labor  is  a  kindred  topic  frequently  met  in 
books  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  basic  idea  of  In  the  Days 
of  the  Guild,  and  in  Masters  of  the  Guild,  by  L.  Lamprey. 
By  means  of  short  stories  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  reader  is 
helped  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who 
loved  his  work  because  he  put  so  much  of  himself  into  it. 
The  glass  maker,  the  dyer,  the  scribe,  the  worker  in  gold, 
and  other  artisans  are  each  the  center  of  an  incident  which 
serves  to  glorify  his  vocation  and  fit  it  into  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  In  pride  in  work  and  the  joy  of  the  artist 
lie  the  values  to  children  of  the  present  day.  The  books 
give  a  background  for  appreciation  of  true  craftsmanship. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dignity  of  labor  in  Kipling's 
Captains  Courageous.  No  better  picture  of  the  upright  hard- 
working Gloucester  fisherman  has  ever  been  painted  than  in 
this  book  for  boys.  Here,  too,  is  drawn  the  contrast  between 
the  spoiled  son  of  a  rich  man  and  the  self-respecting  fisher 
lad  in  terms  plain  to  every  reader. 

The  same  lessons  are  taught  in  The  Arctic  Stowaways,  by 
Dillon  Wallace,   where  two  boys  learn  that  money  has  no 
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value  in  a  wilderness  in  which  only  work  and  mother  wit 
can  furnish  the  essentials  to  keep  life  in  the  body. 

More  difficult  problems  of  organized  labor  are  met  in  Pel- 
ham  and  His  Friend  Tim,  by  Allan  French.  A  cotton  mill 
with  its  looms  and  its  dye  vats  is  the  setting  for  a  sincere 
attempt  to  present  the  types  of  workers  in  the  industrial 
world.  Tim,  the  boy  hero,  finds  himself  in  that  hardest  po- 
sition of  all,  where  he  must  raise  his  voice  against  his  fellow 
workmen.  Readers  of  this  book  gain  the  idea  that  while 
unions  have  done  immense  good  in  correcting  abuses,  they 
have  also  helped  to  find  grievances  where  none  existed.  Sym- 
pathy is  against  the  strikers. 

Organization  of  the  office  boys  in  Jimmy  Quigg,  mentioned 
above,  is  surrounded  by  doubts  and  treated  with  some  humor, 
while  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed  is  reasonable  and 
humane,  conducive  to  honest  effort  and  loyal  service  in  work- 
ing boys. 

Industrial  conditions  in  coal  mining  and  the  facts  of  child 
labor  are  introduced  in  The  Blind  Brother,  by  Homer 
Greene  and  again  in  Kirk  Munroe's  Derrick  Sterling.  While 
the  hard  circumstances  surrounding  this  kind  of  labor  are  not 
minimized,  and  the  sympathy  goes  out  entirely  to  the  work- 
men, comparison  that  contains  a  wholesome  lesson  from  any 
point  of  view  is  drawn  between  honest  and  dishonest  employes. 

To  young  people  of  high  school  age,  The  Worker  and  His 
Work  presents  the  human  social  aspect  of  work  as  a  help 
in  chosing  a  vocation.  For  this  book  Miss  Center  has  brought 
together  selections  from  general  fiction,  "  with  the  idea  of 
giving  due  recognition  to  the  worker  who  labors  in  the  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  occupational  activities  of  life,  with  his 
hand  as  well  as  with  his  head." 

The  next  question  of  social  relations  to  which  we  turn  is 
that  of  the  treatment  of  the  immigrant  in  children's  books. 
There  can  be  no  fair  play,  the  popular  note  among  us,  until 
we  get  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view,  and  many  writers  are 
busy  in  trying  to  present  this  to  boys  and  girls.  More  often  it 
is  gained  from  books  that  strive  to  show  attributes  of  nobility 
and  high  purpose  independent  of  race,  than  from  books  that 
call  attention  to  differences  or  national  peculiarities. 

The  Lance  of  Kanana,  written  by  H.  W.  French,  a  story 
of  a  brave  Bedouin  boy  who  sacrificed  himself  for  his  tribe,  has 
the  qualities  that  call  forth  admiration  and  minimize  racial 
hostilities.  Madame  Dragoumis,  in  Under  Greek  Skies,  by 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  home  life  of  a  Greek  girl  who 
later  is  brought  to  America,  prepares  the  way  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding when  a  Greek  enters  an  American  school.  From 
the  love  of  fatherland  and  longing  for  beauty  in  Mr.  Achilles, 
Jeannette  Lee  shows  American  children  what  rich  inheritance 
of  art  and  literature  is  contributed  to  our  common  life  by  the 
Greek  people. 

Dr.  Steiner  portrays  in  Uncle  Joe's  Lincoln  the  passionate 
devotion  to.  his  ideal  of  America  of  which  a  Hungarian  Jew 
is  capable. 

One  cannot  refrain  here  from  mentioning  Hungry  Hearts, 
with  its  burning  craving  for  the  things  of  the  spirit.  It  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  child's  book,  but  some  of  the  stories  are  possible 
reading  for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

Description  of  the  actual  hardships  and  privations  endured 
by  an  immigrant  family  is  given  in  The  Long  Journey  by 
Elsie  Singmaster.  What  does  it  matter  that  the  journey  took 
place  two  hundred  years  ago?  Their  hopes  and  expectations 
f  life  in  the  new  country  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  immigrant  of  the  present  day.  And  the  book  ends  with  the 
same  thought,  "  My  children  will  have  a  better  chance  than 
I  in  the  world." 

Recognition  of  the  debt  owed  to  some  of  our  foreign-born 
citizens  is  the  object  of  Americans  by  Adoption,  by  Joseph 


Husband.  By  means  of  short  biographies  the  author  seeks  to 
show  why  men  who  have  left  the  old  world  and  taken  up  their 
citizenship  here  have  made  that  choice. 

A  purpose  quite  new  in  books  for  children  induced  the 
preparation  of  The  Upward  Path,  compiled  by  M.  T.  Pritch- 
ard  and  M.  W.  Ovington.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting Negro  children  with  the  history  and  character  of 
their  race,  the  editors  have  assembled  extracts  from  the  literary 
works  of  Negro  authors  as  a  reader  for  school  use.  Admir- 
able as  it  is  for  this  object,  the  book  will  hardly  fall  into  the 
hands  of  other  than  colored  children,  so  it  will  not  furnish 
ideas  of  the  Negro  problem  to  those  who  are  unaware  of  its 
existence.  There  is  no  book  for  children  which  attempts  to 
treat  the  subject  in  any  such  way  as  Dorothy  Canfield  does  in 
The  Bent  Twig.  The  tragedy  of  the  two  little  sisters,  when 
the  other  children  discover  they  are  colored,  is  poignant  and 
could  not  be  handled  in  a  story  for  children.  When  Negroes 
appear  at  all  in  "  juveniles  "  it  is  in  the  old  relation  of  master 
and  man,  or  of  friends  who  had  held  that  relation,  as  is  the 
case  in  Tom  and  I  on  the  Old  Plantation,  by  Archibald  Rut- 
ledge.  Mutual  trust  and  affection  between  the  colored  man, 
like  Uncle  Remus,  and  the  whites,  is  the  usual  attitude. 

Public  health  questions,  conspicuous  in  our  present  day  pro- 
grams, find  their  way  into  children's  books.  At  least  one  recent 
book,  The  Lone  Scout,  by  E.  C.  Carter,  has  made  it  a  leading 
motive.  Quite  naturally  it  conforms  to  scout  interests  to  intro- 
duce a  camp  of  public  health  service  men  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  malarial  mosquito.  A  correct  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  kind  of  work  is  conveyed  to  boy  scout  readers. 

Social  responsibility  comes  to  the  fore  in  a  story  of  the 
southern  mountaineer,  Treasure  Mountain,  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  E.  A.  Turpin.  Side  by  side  with  the  picture  of  the 
proud,  sensitive  family  cut  off  from  educational  opportunity, 
is  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  near  relative  whom  fortune  has 
favored  and  who  is  ready  to  rectify  injustice  and  give  up  per- 
sonal gain  for  the  advancement  of  the  mountaineer. 

Another  angle  for  viewing  the  same  duty  toward  others  is 
discussed  in  Edith  Price's  story,  Silver  Shoal  Light.  A  young 
woman  whose  outlook  has  been  selfish  and  unimaginative  be- 
comes interested  in  spite  of  herself  in  a  crippled  boy,  son  of 
the  lighthouse  keeper.  The  author  is  very  successful  in  show- 
ing how  this  companionship  with  one  handicapped  child 
broadens  the  heroine's  sympathies  and  teaches  her  to  surrender 
her  own  wishes  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

An  unusual  topic,  one  not  strictly  American,  appears  in  a 
late  book  of  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  The  Scotch  Twins.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  poaching  incident  the  question  of  land 
ownership  arises.  The  old  laird  dies  and  the  new  laird,  a 
boy,  is  made  to  say :  "  I've  found  out  that  people  are  more  im- 
portant than  rabbits  and  deer,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
first  chance  at  the  land  of-  Glen  Cairn,  as  long  as  I'm  laird." 

First  of'  all  duties  that  normal  children  are  taught  is  obe- 
dience to  parents.  From  obedience  as  they  become  older,  grows 
recognition  of  obligations.  What  is  the  idea  of  this  relation 
in  the  books  under  consideration?  Apparently  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  Katrinka,  a  Russian  child  in  Helen  Haskell's  book 
of  the  same  name,  worked  incessantly  to  bring  back  her  parents 
from  Siberia.  Lotta  Embury,  in  a  story  by  Elia  Peattie,  gave 
up  her  musical  career  in  the  city  to  keep  the  store  at  home. 

The  keynote  of  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  by  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin,  is  found  in  the  following  sentences: 

"You  seem  to  have  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  young  people. 
May  I  ask  if  you  are,  or  have  been,  a  teacher?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Mrs.  Carey  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "I  am  just  a 
mother— that's  all!  " 

Marty  Lends  a  Hand,  by  H.  S.  Latham,  introduces  a  boy 
who  ingeniously  grew  mushrooms  in  order  to  help  out  the 
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family  finances.  This  author  shows  an  earnest  desire  to  be  of 
help  to  the  boys  who  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  obliged  to 
earn  a  living.  His  stories  all  relate  to  the  experiences  of 
working  boys.  Boys  who  help  their  mothers  crowd  the  pages 
of  the  stories  of  home  and  school  life  and  there  is  no  writer 
who  would  venture  to  ignore  the  claims  of  parents  upon  their 
children.  Occasionally  we  find  severity  and  harshness  on  the 
part  of  a  father,  but  it  is  sure  to  end  in  understanding  and 
reconciliation.  Dick.  Arnold,  the  hero  of  a  school  story  by 
E.  R.  Silvers,  was  obliged  to  earn  his  way  in  his  third  year 
at  college,  because  his  father  disapproved  his  choice  of  a 
vocation,  but  the  effort  was  wholesome  and  rewarding. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  as  evidence  of  the  ways  in 
which  these,  and  similar  aspects  of  man's  relation  to  man,  are 
brought  into  current  fiction  for  boys  and  girls.  The  instances 
cited  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  trend  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
Some  of  the  books  show  the  zeal  of  a  propagandist  and  con- 
sequently lose  all  claim  as  spontaneous  creations.  Unconscious 
teaching  has  so  much  stronger  hold  that  the  special  pleader 


in  such  books  endangers  his  object  if  he  stresses  it  too  ardently. 

If  we  should  include  biography  in  our  study  of  books  that 
give  ideas  of  problems  of  the  day  there  would  be  a  considerable 
number  of  titles  to  add  to  Joseph  Husband's  Americans  by 
Choice,  mentioned  above.  The  Promised  Land  is  read  by 
many  children,  though  Mary  Austin  did  not  write  it  as  a 
child's  book.  Heroines  of  Service,  by  M.  R.  Parkman,  gives 
short  biographical  sketches  of  characters  who  have  held  promi- 
nent places  in  the  front  ranks  of  progress  or  reform.  Rebels 
and  Reformers,  by  Ponsonby,  goes  far  back  into  the  past  for 
its  subjects,  but  it  deals  with  the  lives  of  people  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  betterment  of  the  human  race.  So 
far  as  children  will  read  these  books  they  will  gain  a  truer 
idea  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the  idealist  than 
they  will  in  any  number  of  stories  written  for  a  purpose. 

Probably  few  of  these  books  are  destined  to  long  lives,  but 
in  their  brief  existence  they  are  forming  ideas  and  possibly 
affecting  opinions.  They  bear  examination  and  judicious  criti- 
cism before  they  can  be  dismissed  as  negligible. 


Robert  Frost— Poet  of  Neighborliness 

By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


IT  is  a  gray,  drab  day  out,  with  a  London  mist  blowing 
about  the  window.  However,  I  sense  it  only  with  the 
seeing  eye  for  I  am  living  over  some  rare  days  that  I 
had  with  Robert  Frost  in  Franconia  last  September, 
crystal  clear  days  with  the  tang  of  autumn  in  the  air.  What 
impressed  me  about  him — and  this  I  believe  illuminates  much 
of  his  poetry — was  his  warm  friendliness,  his  genuineness,  his 
almost  quaint  simplicity,  his  neighborliness,  the  latter  quality 
being  the  very  essence  of  the  man.  I  see  him,  dressed  in  a 
gray  suit,  a  gray  cap  snatched  down  over  a  finely-shaped  head, 
shaggy,  granite-streaked,  hair  straggling  out;  blue  eyes, 
twinkling  blue  eyes  with  whimsical  crinkles  playing  hide  and 
seek  around  the  corners,  hooded  with  quizzical  eyebrows; 
below  a  deeply  indented  upper  lip.  All  this  gave  his  face  a 
droll,  friendly,  engaging  expression,  yet  with  something  elu- 
sive about  it  as  though  he  viewed  life  with  an  amused  de- 
tachment..   And  he  was  so  human  and  boyishly  frank. 

The  quality  of  neighborliness  expressed  itself  repeatedly. 
I  was  struck  with  the  affection  with  which  Frost  was  greeted 
by  the  neighbors  as  we  spun  along  in  the  wheezy  Ford,  with 
the  pride  with  which  he  pointed  out  farm  and  hillside.  It 
is  this  very  real  love  of  the  soil  and  the  shale,  this  delight 
in  the  trivial  incidents  of  the  country  life  about  him,  this 
being  a  good  neighbor,  which  partly  explains  his  authentic 
interpretation  of  New  England — the  New  England  of  the 
bleak,  barren  hillsides,  of  Puritan  grimness  and  tight-laced 
religious  beliefs,  of  repressions  and  witch-drowning,  of  gov- 
ernors and  statesmen  and  sturdy  pioneers,  of  lonely  women 
going  mad  with  the  fearful  monotony  and  drudgery  of  the 
isolated  farm — and,  yes,  the  New  England  with  its  humor 
and  kindliness. 

Frost's  quality  of  neighborliness  and  human  sympathy  has 
not  been  noticed  enough  by  the  critics,  some  of  whom  have 
caught  the  stark  realism  of  his  work  without  sensing  suf- 
ficiently the  quality  which  makes  him  a  spiritual  interpreter 
of  the  countryside.  It  is  this  warm,  human  sympathy  that 
touches  with  understanding  tenderness  the  death  of  the  hired 
man,  the  old  farmer  clomping  around  alone  in  the  farm- 
house, the  sharp  portrayal  of  the  lonely  wife  set  against  the 
hard  background  of  the  New  England  hills.     Indeed,  in  the 


Death  of  the  Hired  Man,  that  story  of  the  ne'er-do-well 
who,  in  order  to  die,  returns  to  a  farm  where  he  has  worked, 
we  have  not  only  a  study  of  human  impulses  but  also  many 
of  those  qualities  which  make  Frost  a  great  poet,  perhaps 
the  greatest  living  American  poet.  There  is  a  swift  delinea- 
tion of  character  by  a  word  or  a  gesture  or  by  very  silence 
itself,  a  stark  simplicity  of  language  trimmed  with  no  "  fus- 
tian "  or  tinsel,  a  certain  haunting  quality  that  no  imitation 
can  catch,  an  intense  sympathy,  a  by-play  of  characters  that 
shows  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  behavior, 
a  concentration  of  words,  and  flashes  of  lyrical  beauty.  Such 
simple  lines  as  the  following  set  in  text  are  charged  with 
dramatic  insight: 


Warren  leaned  out  and  took  a  step  or  two, 
Picked  up  a  little  stick,  and  brought  it  back 
And  broke  it  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  by. 

Or  the  following  lines  from  the  same  poem: 

"Home,"  he  mocked  gently. 

"Yes,  what  else  but  home? 

It    all    depends    on    what   you   mean    by   home. 

Of  course,  he's  nothing  to  us  any  more 

Than  was  the  hound  that  came  a  stranger  to  us 

Out  of  the  woods,  worn  out  upon  the  trail." 

"Home  is  the  place  where,  when  you  have  to  go  there, 

They  have  to  take  you  in." 

This  understanding,  this  compactness  of  language,  this 
sharp  portrayal  of  character,  this  dramatic  insight,  has  shown 
a  development  in  the  three  books  of  poems — A  Boy's  Will, 
North  of  Boston,  and  Mountain  Interval — somewhat  fitful 
and  evanescent  in  the  first  but  becoming  more  authentic  as 
the  poet  has  grown  in  maturity  and  power.  It  is  folk  poetry 
of  a  high  order. 

But  personal  contact  with  this  genuine,  lovable  man  gives 
one  a  better  appreciation  of  him  and  his  work.  I  can  see 
the  little  white  house  where  he  has  lived  with  his  family 
for  the  past  five  years,  spotlessly  white,  tucked  in  a  clearing. 
Dropping  below  us  was  a  wide  stretch  of  valley,  a  "  moun- 
tain interval."  Rising  sheer  across  this  interval  or  intervale 
were  the  Franconia  Mountains,  their  peaks  enveloped  in  a 
tumbling  mass  of  mist  and  cloud.  It  was  poignantly  beau- 
tiful— the  valley,  the  mountains,  the  marshalling  clouds,  the 
glorious  abandon  of  color.     Except  for  the  "  talking  of  th 
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mountain  ",  a  faint,  rumbling  whisper,  there  was  a  hush,  a 
heavy  stillness  over  it  all.  It  was  with  this  view  before  us 
that  we  talked  of  many  things — of  affection,  and  loyalty, 
and  friendship.  His  voice  had  a  rich,  musical  quality  with 
-deep,  running  notes  in  it.  He  spoke  with  feeling  of  the 
family  and  family  ties.  There  was  a  robust  faith,  a  sanity, 
an  incisiveness  of  thinking,  a  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  a  sin- 
gular clarity  of  religious  belief  that  had  nothing  of  dogma 
about  it. 

This  robustness,  this  simplicity,  this  candor,  this  sensitive- 
ness to  beauty,  color  his  work.  The  poet  in  common  with  the 
social  worker  is  shaping  a  more  beautiful  world — a  world  in 
which  there  will  be  ho  mean  streets,  a  world  and  a  society 
that  will  not  dwarf  and  stunt  and  twist  little  lives,  a  world 
in  which  there  will  be  flowers  and  music  and  laughter.  So 
the  poet  sees  beauty.  Indeed,  poetry  is  the  heritage  of  those 
who  have  seen  and  loved  life  as  Frost  has,  who  have  loved 
deeply,  suffered  poignantly,  and  who  can  share  the  experience 
of  others  with  an  understanding  heart.  In  Symbols,  John 
Drinkwater  says: 

I  saw  history  in  a  poet's  song, 
In  a  river  reach  and  a  gallows  hill, 
In  a  bridal  bed,   and  a  secret  wrong, 
In  a  crown  of  thorns;  in  a  daffodil. 

So  in  Frost  the  poems  have  been  touched  with  the  alchemy 
of  human  experience.  There  is  a  naturalness  and  a  disarm- 
ing simplicity  baffling  imitation.  How  simply  Mending  Wall, 
that  study  in  human  nature,  that  conflict  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  the  old  and  the  new,  begins: 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  sends  the   frozen-ground-swell   under  it, 
And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun; 

and  the  picture  of  the  farmer  who  insists  that  "  Good  fences 
make  good  neighbors  "  because  generations  have  said  it  be- 
fore him  even  though  there  is  nothing  to  wall  in  or  to 
wall  out. 

I  see  him  there 

Bringing  a  stone  grasped  firmly  by  the  top 

In  each  hand,   like   an  old-stone   savage   armed. 

He  moved  in  darkness  as  it  seems  to  me, 

Not  of  woods  only  and  the  shade  of  trees. 

Frost's  "  close-packed  psychology  ",  his  compactness  of  lan- 
guage, the  tragedy  that  may  lie  in  a  smile  or  a  word  unsaid, 
his  ability  to  present  a  situation  charged  with  human  emotion 
are  vividly  expressed  in  a  war  poem,  Not  to  Keep,  published 
in  the  Yale  Review.  It  is  the  story  of  the  soldier  husband 
returned  to  his  wife  for  a  brief  spell,  and  then  the  return 
to  the  trenches.     This  poem  ends: 

The  same 

Grim  giving  to  do  over  for  them  both. 

She  dared  no  more  than  ask  him  with  her  eyes 

How  was  it  with  him  for  a  second  trial. 

And  with  his  eyes  he  asked  her  not  to  ask. 

They  had  given  him  back  to  her,  but  not  to  keep. 

Much  of  the  effect  produced  by  such  lines  with  their  tragic 
finality  is  due  to  the  choice  of  words,  simple,  colloquial,  but 
having  a  meaning  and  a  tone  fitting  them  into  the  pattern. 
Speaking  of  the  use  of  words  Louis  Untermeyer  quotes  Frost 
as  follows :  "  Sometimes  I  have  my  doubts  of  words  alto- 
gether and  I  ask  myself  what  is  the  place  of  them.  They 
are  worse  than  nothing  unless  they  do  something;  unless  they 
amount  to  deeds  as  in  ultimatums  or  battle-cries.  They  must 
be  flat  and  final  like  the  show-down  in  poker,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  My  definition  of  poetry  (if  I  were  forced 
to  give  one)  would  be  this:  words  that  have  become  deeds." 

Then  there  is  the  arch  playfulness  of  his  humor  that  lights 
up  many  passages  with  a  subtle  touch,  or  more  boisterous  as 
in  A  Hundred  Collars,  and  the  sheer,  elfin  beauty  of  many 
of  his  passages,  as  in  Hyla  Brook: 

We  love  the  things  we  love  for  what  they  are. 


THE   ROAD  NOT   TAKEN 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood, 
And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 

And  be  one  traveler,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 

To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair, 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim, 

Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 
Though  as  for  that  the  passing  there 

Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same, 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 

In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 
Oh,  I  kept  the  first  for  another  day! 
_  Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way, 
I  doubted  if  I  should  ever  come  back. 

I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

— Robert  Frost. 


Prom  Mountain  Interval,  published   [as  well  as  other  books  by 
Frost  quoted  in  the  article]   by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Or,  to  quote  again  from  The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man, 

Part  of  a  moon  was  falling  down  the  west, 

Dragging  the  whole  sky  with  it  to  the  hills. 

Its  light  poured  softly  in  her  lap.     She  saw 

And  spread  her  apron  to  it.     She  put  out  her  hand 

Among  the  harp-like  morning-glory  strings, 

Taut  with  the  dew  from  garden  bed  to  eaves, 

As  if  she  played  unheard  the  tenderness 

That  wrought  on  him  beside  her  in  the  night. 

It  was  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  when  we  walked  through 
the  silence  of  the  night  that  I  knew  him  the  best.  There 
was  the  swish  of  leaves  underfoot,  the  moist  odor  of  the 
woods,  the  clouds  clinging  like  scarves  of  silver  about  the 
mountain  tops,  and  the  hush  of  quiet  places.  We  paused  to 
breathe  in  the  fragrance  of  the  night.  The  deserted  farm- 
house rising  gaunt  upon  a  side-hill,  the  lone  horse  cropping 
the  grass,  and  the  moon  glinting  from  the  fair  cobwebs, 
epitomized  for  me  much  of  his  New  England. 

He  talked  freely  of  his  work.  First  there  comes  a  tone, 
a  note,  an  inspiration,  then  the  images  to  make  a  complete 
pattern,  until  at  last  the  words  flow  into  place.  Rarely  ever 
does  he  know  what  the  end  of  a  poem  will  be,  although  the 
final  line  when  it  comes  usually  rounds  off  the  poem  with 
completeness;  it  is  always  a  marvel  and  a  surprise  to  him 
that  the  lines  spin  themselves  as  they  do.  Sometimes,  self- 
consciousness  will  break  the  spell  so  that  the  poem  is  never 
finished.  Such  fragments  are  destroyed,  often  to  reappear 
as  lyrical  passages  in  other  poems.  With  the  years  of  crafts- 
manship has  come  assurance,  a  knowledge  that  the  power 
which  produced  one  poem  can  produce  another,  comparable 
to  the  skill  which  a  sculptor  knows  that  he  possesses  in  his 
fingers.  "  Poe,"  he  said,  "  produced  too  little,  and  Whit- 
man too  much,  for  a  man  can  be  buried  under  the  weight  of 
his  own  work.  Once  a  poet  has  struck  an  authentic  note  he 
need  not  worry  about  quantity,  for  with  such  a  note  there 
will  be  an  elusive  something  past  technique  which  makes  a 
man's  work  distinctive  and  his  own." 

Thus  I  think  of  Robert  Frost  as  a  rare  comrade,  a  poet  of 
neighborliness  and  kindliness  and  good-humor,  one  who  loves 
the  soil  and  the  folk  of  the  countryside,  a  friend  who  reads 
with  infinite  understanding  the  tragedies,  the  impulses,  the 
blitheness,  and  the  defeats  of  the  human  spirit. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

"  And,  lo,  the  star  went  before  them  " 


EVERYBODY'S  WORLD 

By  Sherwood  Eddy.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     273  pp.     Price 
$1.90;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.10. 

THE  ADVANCING  HOUR 

By   Norman   Hapgood.     Boni   &  Liveright.     262   pp.     Price 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

From  the  nationalism  and  political  democracy  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  to  a  "  new  world  "  of  inter-national  and  inter- 
class  cooperation — this  is  the  point  of  view  of  Everybody's 
World  and  The  Advancing  Hour. 

Mr.  Eddy's  book  is  a  summary  of  impressions  during  a  recent 
working  tour  around  the  world  in  1919.  His  journeys  have  borne 
fruit  in  what  is  much  more  than  a  travel  book.  For  in  it  the 
author  seeks  "  a  permanent  moral  equivalent  for  war,  in  a  task 
infinitely  harder  and  grander,  the  winning  of  a  new  world."  He 
is  giving  a  vision  of  world  need  to  his  countrymen. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  almost  followed  in  the  author's 
steps,  reaching  the  extremes  of  the  Orient — Tokio  and  Con- 
stantinople— at  the  same  time,  and  he  is  grateful  for  so  noble 
an  interpretation  of  world  movements  that  stir  in  the  womb  of 
the  East.  The  peculiar  timeliness  of  this  volume  lies  in  its 
analysis  of  spiritual  forces  which  escape  the  notice  of  most  of  us, 
but  give  an  epic  interest  to  his  description  of  current  events.  Mr. 
Eddy's  outlook  is  that  of  a  world  Christian.  His  text  is  the 
applied  Sermon  on  the  Mount — between  nations  as  between  indi- 
viduals. 

The  general  reader  will  find  admirable  summaries  of  political 
and  social  conditions  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  Japan,  India, 
China,  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  charm  of  style  lies  in  the 
author's  intense  human  interest  which  results  in  much  picturesque 
and  personal  narrative. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  many  Christian  workers 
have  been  prejudiced  in  their  criticism  of  other  faiths.  Mr.  Eddy 
is  singularly  free  of  bias.  Christianity  comes  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill;  in  every  religion  are  the  seeds  of  good.  "The  raw 
stuff  of  humanity  is  always  great.  -  .  .  We  should  go  not  to 
be  leaders,  but  to  make  leaders." 

With  such  an  attitude  of  inter-racial  respect  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  author  is  right  in  concluding  that  "  if  there  ever 
is  a  yellow  peril  it  will  be  one  of  our  own  making."  Particularly 
interesting  is  his  picture  of  Continental  influence  in  Japan  and 
the  militarization  of  a  naturally  peaceful  people.  Opposed  to  the 
former  domination  of  German  ideals  he  finds  the  Anglo-Saxon 
leadership  with  its  love  of  democracy  and  liberty.  The  forces 
of  national  good-will  must  be  everywhere  on  the  aggressive. 
This  means  an  American  mandate  for  Turkey  and  Armenia,  our 
sympathetic  understanding  of  India's  struggles  toward  dominion 
self-government,  the  "  open  door  "  in  China,  an  unbiassed  hearing 
of  Japan's  claims  for  non-discriminatory  treatment,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  Russian  blockade.  To  quote:  "  You  of  the  new  world 
little  realize  with  what  longing  eyes  these  peoples  turn  to  us 
with  a  great  hope  for  the  high  idealism  which  we  have  pro- 
claimed." 

Mr.  Hapgood  and  Mr.  Eddy  reach  the  same  conclusion  in  the 
Russian  crisis.  Both  are  opposed  to  the  extremes  of  Bolshevism. 
Each  finds  the  salvation  of  Russia  in  the  peasant  masses  whose 
cottage  trades  and  cooperative  undertakings  have  suffered  less 
than  is  commonly  supposed  under  a  regime  of  centralized  and 
bureaucratic  industry.  The  obvious  evils  of  proletarian  dictator- 
ship do  not  prevent  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  aims  of 
Bolshevik  leaders.  Armed  intervention  and  the  blockade  have 
proved  a  criminally  stupid  policy,  preventing  the  fair  trial  of 
communism  which  liberals  everywhere  had  the  right  to  expect, 
and  forcing  the  masses  into  the  arms  of  an  obnoxious  military 
dictatorship.  To  quote  Mr.  Hapgood:  "That  the  purely  ortho- 
dox, Marx-bible,  Bolshevik  brand  (of  socialism)  has  been  dis- 
credited, except  as  a  temporary  violent  remedy  for  a  malignant 
disease,  might  have  been  shown  far  more  strikingly  if  we  had  let 
the  Russian  experiment  alone.  .  .  .  For  nearly  two  years  all 
the  machinery  of  life  was  bent  to  one  end:  it  was  better  that  a 
million  innocents  should  starve  than  that  a  communistic  experi- 
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ment  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  more  rapidly  to  its  inevitable 
collapse  or  modification." 

For  Mr.  Hapgood,  Russia  is,  to  quote  an  earlier  phrase  of 
President  Wilson,  the  "  acid  test."  In  the  history  of  Allied 
policy  toward  her  are  amply  illustrated  the  "  blockade  of 
thought,"  the  lie-mongering,  the  bigoted  provincialism  and,  above 
all,  the  dominant-class  selfishness  of  western  powers,  which  fur- 
nish the  author  texts  for  his  discursive  and  intimate  treatment 
of  present  political  and  social  forces. 

These  forces  are  the  result  of  the  war,  which  "  did  two 
things:  It  oriented  the  western  labor  forces  and  it  affected  the 
moral  sense  of  the  world."  The  war  has  accentuated  two  issues, 
"  first,  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist  between  different  classes, 
and,  second,  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist  between  different 
nations."  Mr.  Hapgood  believes  thoroughly  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  renders  more  acceptable  an  otherwise  question- 
able treaty.  He  does  not,  however,  share  a  child-like  faith  in 
its  power  to  prevent  wars.  International  cooperation  depends 
upon  social  justice.  An  inevitable  industrial  revolution  is  reveal- 
ing "  the  habitual  sabotage  of  capitalistic  society."  We  may 
hope  for  a  desirable  issue  of  conflicts  both  between  nations  and 
classes,  but  the  latter  must  precede  the  former.  Political 
democracy,  as  at  present  understood,  breaks  down  industrially 
and  internationally. 

The  author  would  be  classed  in  what  Mr.  Eddy  calls  the 
"  Party  of  Social  Redemption  " — the  "  liberalism  "  in  which  he 
places  great  hope  is  more  than  that  term  usually  implies.  The 
worker  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  market.  Production  and 
employment  must  be  stabilized.  Insurance  must  be  encouraged 
for  the  masses.  Labor  must  participate  in  management.  Mr. 
Hapgood  scouts  what  Karl  Marx  might  call  petty  "  bourgeois 
socialism."  "  Lord  Bountiful  has  no  salvation  for  us  now.  .  .  ." 
Toward  the  winning  of  the  new  social  order  liberals,  politically, 
must  unite  in  such  groups  as  the  British  Labor  Party  and, 
economically,  encourage  cooperation  among  consumers,  as  well 
as  self-reliant  locally  controlled  production.  In  America  the 
forward-looking  man  is  "  without  a  party,"  and  political 
struggles  have  become  contests  of  personalities  rather  than  prin- 
ciples. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Hapgood's  intimate 
study  of  President  Wilson.  It  is  a  helpful  antidote  to  Mr. 
Keynes'  sketch.  Here  we  see  the  President  as  the  supreme 
leader  of  liberalism,  a  brilliant  and  indefatigable  champion.  The 
American  people  are  held  more  responsible  than  he  for  the  mis- 
takes since  1918.  And  for  those  pleaders  for  little  Americanism 
who  cast  in  our  teeth  the  argumentum  ad  patres  there  is  a  good 
dose  in  the  account  of  Washington's  struggle  against  the  same 
kind  of  provincialism  which  is  now  invoked  in  his  name. 

Of  the  two  books  one  is  more  an  interpretation  of  spiritual 
and  racial,  the  other  of  political  and  social,  forces.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Eddy  fails  to  emphasize  the  baser  motives  of  governments  because 
of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  finer  motives  of  peoples.  Mr.  Hap- 
good gives  an  impression  of  the  facility  of  certain  economic 
changes — such,  for  instance,  as  the  regularizing  of  industry — 
which  even  before  the  war  were  among  the  most  difficult  of 
social  problems.  Neither  book,  however,  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
found. The  appeal  is  to  everyone  of  us  whose  pulse  needs 
quickening.  The  flow  of  noble  passions  released  by  the  war  is 
now  damned  by  the  reaction  which  naturally  followed  it,  and 
there  must  be  a  stirring  in  stagnant  waters.  Here  are  two  mes- 
sengers of  the  new  era,  speaking  unto  the  people  that  they  go 
forward.  Leland  Rex  Robinson. 

THE  PASSING  OP  THE  OLD  ORDER 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg.    Thomas  Seltzer.    287  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

"  The  most  difficult  question  of  to-day  is  how  to  find  again  and 
how  to  bring  into  being  once  more  the  real  spirit  of  democracy, 
and  how  to  reconcile  that  spirit  with  the  desperate  reaction  of 
nationalism."     Mr.  Zilboorg's  somewhat  loosely  knit  survey  of 
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the  passing  Europe  is  a  contribution  to  that  effort;  it  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution,  full  of  apposite  citation  from  an  unusually 
wide  range  of  knowledge  and  personal  experience  of  penetrating 
criticism  and  suggestive  generalization.  Mr.  Zilboorg  held  an 
official  position  in  Russia  under  the  Kerensky  regime  and  after 
its  downfall  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  He  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  a  little  over  a  year.  His  attitude  towards 
world  rehabilitation  is  distinctly  that  of  the  good  European,  but 
among  other  failings  of  the  older  socialist  movement  which  he 
discloses  he  ranges  an  internationalism  to  which  he  no  longer 
holds,  which  was  blind  to  the  true  values  of  racial  and  national 
solidarity  and  therefore  collapsed  under  the  strain  of  war  and 
revolution. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  book  is  an  attack  upon  the  mechanistic 
conception  of  society  which  in  the  period  before  the  war  made 
every  apparent  "progress"  in  social  adjustment  another  chain  to 
hold  down  vital  human  forces.  This  tendency  he  pursues  not 
only  in  politics  and  economic  organization,  but  also  in  what  he 
calls  the  "debauch  of  European  thought,"  traced  in  the  literature 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  moral  regeneration,  he  holds, 
must  precede  any  rehabilitation  of  the  structure  of  society.  In 
his  emphasis  on  the  need  for  recreating  a  moral  foundation  for 
the  simple  relationships  of  social  life,  Mr.  Zilboorg,  the  social 
theorist,  comes  very  close  to  the  conclusions  of  practical  social 
reformers.  He  has  watched  the  revolutionary  soldier  and  studied 
his  motivation.  What  he  saw  was  the  acceptance  of  a  philosophy 
of  power  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  compassion  and  fellow- 
ship that  marked  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revolution.  The  trag- 
edy of  Europe  is  that  "people  have  lied  to  each  other  so  much 
that  they  no  longer  believe  each  other."  "We  have  to  create  not 
new  institutions  but  a  new  social  gospel."  Bolshevism  has 
failed  because  it  relied  on  mob  psychology,  the  same  regimenting 
of  public  opinion  that  was  the  essence  of  Prussianism  every- 
where and  brought  about  the  great  war.  "The  great  revolution 
will  come  only  when  violent  methods  are  repudiated  and  the 
same  results  are  achieved  by  methods  which  are  in  themselves 
consonant  with  the  purposes  of  the  revolution."  A  new  decen- 
tralization of  power  is  essential  to  social  health.  There  will  be 
no  real  progress  until  we  deliberately  adopt  a  somewhat  indefi- 
nite goal  and  go  forward  with  faith  in  the  individual. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  thoughtful  revolutionary,  undetached, 
unafraid  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  driven,  bringing  us 
a  message  not  dissimilar  in  essentials  to  that  which  that  little 
company  on  the  Mayflower  brought  to  these  shores  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But  there  are  no  new  continents  to  settle;  the 
salvation  of  humanity  must  be  worked  out  here  and  now,  in  the 
smallest  workshop  and  in  the  home  no  less  than  in  the  council 
chambers  of  diplomats.  Couched  in  new  terms,  with  a  different 
background  of  experience  to  that  of  most  of  us,  this  message  just 
now  deserves  a  wide  hearing.  B.  L. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  NEW  ERA 

A  Symposium  on  Social  Reconstruction  edited  by  Elisha  M. 
Friedman.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  500  pp.  Price  $6.00;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $6.25. 

Mr.  Friedman  has  a  synthetic  mind  which  it  is  sometimes  a 
little  difficult  to  follow.  As  in  previous  volumes  on  reconstruc- 
tion, but  this  time  without  topical  introductions,  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  encompass  the  whole  social  problem  by  presenting  the 
opinions  of  very  able  individuals,  but  individuals  without  any 
common  social  philosophy,  on  such  diverse  questions  as,  for 
instance,  the  "  international  mind,"  "  new  demands  in  education  " 
and  "  religion  in  the  new  age."  The  purpose  of  the  "  symposium  " 
is,  he  says,  to  answer  the  questions:  What  have  been  the  effects 
of  the  war  and  what  should  be  our  policy  during  the  recon- 
struction period?  Even  supposing  his  contributors  had  closely 
confined  themselves  to  this  object,  the  result  would  have  been  an 
unassimilated  hotch-potch,  since  each  of  them  is  dealing  with  one 
specific  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  thus  confine 
themselves,  but,  in  many  cases,  cover  a  longer  period  in  historical 
retrospect  or  offer  a  more  general  treatise  which  would  have 
been  just  as  good  any  time  during  the  last  five  years. 

Taken  not  as  a  symposium,  but  as  a  chance  collection  of  essays 
on  urgent  present-day  problems,  the  volume  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  wealth  of  suggestion.  The  different  authors  speak  with 
authority  and  offer  programs  of  the  highest  interest.  Each  of 
the  contributions  printed  separately  as  a  pamphlet  would  have 
considerable  influence;  in  this  volume  it  is  somewhat  lost.  One 
would  have  to  print  the  table  of  contents  to  give  an  adequate 


idea  of  the  field  covered;  suffice  it  to  mention  a  few  of  the  con- 
tributors and  their  subjects:  Richard  T.  Ely  on  an  American 
Land  Policy;  Frederic  C.  Howe  on  The  Immigrant  and  America; 
Graham  Taylor  on  Development  of  the  American  Spirit;  Charles 
B.  Davenport  on  Heredity  and  Eugenics;  Graham  Lusk  on  Food; 
William  Healy  on  Delinquency. 

Herbert  Hoover,  in  a  foreword  of  seven  pages,  discusses  the 
general  lessons  of  the  war  for  a  scientific  comprehension  of  social 
problems  and  methodical  effort  toward  their  solution.        B.  L. 

THE  WORLD  AFTER  THE  WAR 

By  Charles   Roden   and   Dorothy   F.   Buxton.     Frederick  A. 

Stokes   Co.     155   pp.     Price  $2.50;   by   mail   of   the   Survey 

$2.70. 

In  the  course  of  frequent  trips  to  Allied  and  neutral  countries 
since  the  armistice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buxton  have  become  impressed 
not  only  with  the  terrible  legacy  of  the  war  but  also  with  the 
mental  instability  of  the  peoples  that  inherited  it.  The  foremost 
demand  of  the  situation,  they  say,  is  that  the  political  leaders 
and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  who  guide  their  actions  should 
see  things  as  they  are.  To  this  end,  they  contribute,  both  from 
their  own  knowledge  and  from  the  less  accessible  reports  and 
documents,  information  so  arranged  as  to  picture  the  state  of 
political  chaos,  the  real  character  and  effect  of  the  new  balance 
of  power,  the  economic  collapse  and  the  great  issues  that  must 
be  faced  if  a  general  disaster,  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  that 
following  upon  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  is  to  be  averted. 

Most  valuable  are  those  chapters  which  deal  with  the  experi- 
ence of  common  humanity  and  throw  into  relief  the  new  impulses 
or  re-awakened  instincts  of  the  people,  which,  more  than  the 
sophistications  of  the  diplomats,  give  form  and  content  to  the 
vital  movements  of  the  day.  Moreover,  by  abstaining  from  over- 
statement of  detailed  facts  and  observations  they  clearly  bring 
out  dangers  which  in  other  writings  often  are  obscured  by  the 
mass  of  unrelated  material,  and  which,  especially  here  in  Ameri- 
ca, are  hardly  yet  realized.  Thus  they  show  that  emigration  on 
a  hitherto  undreamed-of  scale  or  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
millions  of  thrifty,  civilized,  productive  Christian  people  are  the 
only  alternatives  confronting  the  surplus  populations  created  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe  by  Allied  "  statesmanship." 

A  concluding  chapter  summarizes  suggestively  the  spiritual 
forces  which  alone  can  save  Europe.  For  the  first  time,  in  a 
book  of  this  character,  the  revolt  of  youth  (recently  commented 
upon  in  the  Survey)  is  adequately  recognized  as  an  important 
force;  but  best  we  like  what  the  authors  have  to  say  about  the 
new  religious  trend  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  develop,  will  reduce 
many  present  problems  to  insignificance  and  replace  the  violent 
conflicts  which,  without  it,  must  be  expected  to  last  for  genera- 
tions, with  a  new  "  wave  of  thought  and  joy  lifting  mankind 
again."  B.  L. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  ORDER. 

By  Frederick  Charles  Hicks.  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.  487 
pp.  Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 
Prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  an  impartial 
analysis  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  in  its  relation  to 
international  organization,  law  and  cooperation,  drawing  upon 
historical  analogy  where  possible,  this  book  by  the  law  librarian 
of  Columbia  University  will  receive  a  wide  welcome.  Mr.  Hicks 
admits  that  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  has  become  convinced 
"that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  supported  not  merely 
because  it  provides  means  for  putting  war  a  few  steps  farther  in 
the  background,  but  because  it  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation between  sovereign  states;"  but  he  has  not  allowed  this 
view  to  color  his  rendering  of  the  essential  facts  and  considera- 
tions. The  peace  treaty  and  other  relevant  documents  are  given 
in  the  appendix. 

AMERICA     TRIUMPHANT     UNDER     GOD     AND     HIS 
CHRIST 

By  Kitty  Cheatham.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     84  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  show  the  continuity  of 
divine  revelation  in  American  history  from  George  Washington 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  largely  composed  of  quotations  from 
the  prophets  and  from  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and  in  mystic 
imagery  foretells  the  time  when  a  more  general  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  nation's  development  will  reshape 
its  outward  laws  and  government. 
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OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS 


THE  CAUSE  OF  WORLD  UNREST 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     264  pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $2.70. 
THE  PROTOCOLS  AND  WORLD  REVOLUTION 

Small,   Maynard   and   Company.      149   pp.     Price,   $1.50;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
JEWISH  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CIVILIZATION 

By  Joseph  Jacobs,   Litt.   D.     Jewish   Publication   Society   of 

America,  Philadelphia.    334  pp.     Price,  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the 

:Survey,  $1.95. 

The  book  which  appears  under  the  pretentious  title,  The 
'Cause  of  World  Unrest,  contains  nothing  to  make  good  its  pre- 
tenses. Any  sincere  student  of  present-day  social  and  political 
conditions  who  expects  to  find  in  it  an  analysis  of  the  present 
unrest,  the  weighing  of  its  various  elements  and  an  attempt  to 
assign  to  each  the  underlying  cause  or  causes,  will  be  disap- 
pointed. This  collection  of  a  series  of  articles  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  London  Morning  Post  was  prepared  by  two 
anonymous  writers  who  are  whole-heartedly  vouched  for  in  a 
lengthy  introduction  by  H.  A.  Gwynne,  the  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal. The  book  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  a  group  of  "bad" 
Jews  have  connived  with  a  group  of  "bad"  Freemasons  to  de- 
stroy Christian  civilization  and  to  build  upon  its  ruins  a  Jewish 
world  empire.  In  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  any  names, 
suspicion  naturally  attaches  to  all  Jews  and  all  Freemasons. 

To  prove  the  case  against  the  latter,  the  long  since  discredited 
writings  of  French  clericals  are  resuscitated.  For  a  summary  of 
the  most  glaring  of  these  falsehoods  and  inaccuracies,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  an  article  by  Arthur  E.  Waite,  in  the  Occult 
Review  for  October,  on  Occult  Freemasonry  and  the  Jewish 
Peril.  Mr.  Waite,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Free- 
masonry and  its  literature,  says  of  the  anonymous  writers  of 
The  Cause  of  World  Unrest,  that  "they  betray  the  most  extraor- 
dinary ignorance  on  elementary  matters  respecting  the  craft  and 
its  development,"  and  characterizes  them  as  "  talkers  of  rank 
nonsense,"  and  their  assertions  variously  as  "  amazing  rubbish," 
"  wild  statements,"  "  gross  exaggerations,"  "  nothing  more  ante- 
cedently ridiculous,"  and  "  a  recrudescence  of  mendacities."  His 
contentions  are  so  thoroughly  proved  that  it  is  surprising  that 
the  authors  persist  in  republishing  the  articles  in  book  form. 


The  accusation  against  the  Jews  is  based  upon  a  queer  pseudo- 
document  called  The  Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders  of  Zion, 
which  has  been  separately  published  in  various  countries — in 
England  as  The  Jewish  Peril,  and  in  the  United  States  as  The 
Protocols  and  World  Revolution.  As  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, this  "document,"  which  bears  internal  evidence  of 
French  origin,  first  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  a  book  by  Sergius 
Nilus,  an  obscure  Russian  official,  during  the  first  Russian  revo- 
lution in  1905.  The  book  itself  is  of  an  autographical  nature 
and  gives  a  history  of  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  writer  who 
was  a  fanatical  orthodox  Russian  mystic  and  czarist.  The  proto- 
cols were  republished  in  two  subsequent  editions  of  the  book, 
and  in  each  edition  a  different  explanation  is  given  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  document  came  into  the  possession  of  Nilus. 
The  protocols  pretend  to  place  into  the  mouth  of  an  unnamed 
"  elder  of  the  wise  men  of  Zion,"  in  the  form  of  talks  to  the 
other  "  wise  men  "  the  outline  of  a  plan,  alleged  to  have  been 
elaborated  and  executed  for  centuries  past,  for  the  destruction 
of  Christian  civilization,  the  overthrow  of  all  governments  and 
the  establishment  of  an  autocracy  headed  by  a  scion  of  the  House 
of  David.  It  is  not  strange  that  when  this  clumsy  hoax  first 
appeared  in  1905,  it  was  not  regarded  seriously  in  Russia,  which 
was  quite  accustomed  to  "  documents  "  of  this  character.  Today, 
however,  persons  who  appear  to  be  desirous  of  discrediting  revo- 
lutionary movements  by  appealing  to  anti-Jewish  prejudice,  have 
exhumed  this  screed  and,  while  admitting  that  no  evidence  of 
its  authenticity  exists,  are  quoting  it  as  a  sort  of  Satan's  bible,  to 
prove  that  the  revolutions  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  the 
disorders  in  Ireland,  the  gigantic  strikes  in  all  countries,  the 
whole  vast  resurgimento  of  oppressed  and  repressed  peoples  and 
classes,  are  not  the  resultant  of  the  action,  reaction,  and  inter- 
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action  of  a  multitude  of  causes,  but  have  been  artificially  created 
by  "  international  Jews  "  as  part  of  the  execution  of  the  plan 
laid  down  in  these  protocols. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  but  natural  ubiquity  of  the  Jews 
and  their  participation  in  every  movement,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  prove  anything  for  or  against  them  if  one  is  careful 
to  choose  his  facts.  In  this  case,  the  authors  of  The  Cause  of 
World  Unrest  not  only  choose  facts  but,  taking  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  Russian  situation,  dis- 
tort facts.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  on  page  112  where 
a  list  of  fifty  Bolshevist  leaders  is  given,  showing  that  forty-two 
of  these  are  Jews.  The  manner  in  which  the  fifty  was  selected 
is  not  explained.  It  appears,  however,  that  out  of  these  fifty  at 
least  eight  are  not  Bolshevists  but  their  political  adversaries,  and 
such  names  as  Bucharin,  Krylenko,  Dubenko  and  a  half  dozen 
other  less  known  but  as  important  leaders  of  the  Bolshevists  are 
omitted  from  the  list.  Moreover  several  persons  listed  as  Jews 
are  not  Jews.  By  such  a  process  anything  can  be  proved  about 
a  people  so  scattered  and  so  versatile  as  the  Jews. 


Many  of  the  bogies  raised  in  these  two  anonymous  publications, 
especially  the  chief  one  of  Jewish  financial  supremacy,  are  laid 
in  Jewish  Contributions  to  Civilization,  written  by  the  late 
Joseph  Jacobs.  It  begins  with  a  lucid  and  dispassionate  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  the  status  of  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion 
and  of  the  rise  of  what  has  been  termed  "  the  higher  anti- 
Semitism,"  a  movement  which  has  endeavored  to  dignify  an 
antipathy  having  its  origin  in  complex  religious,  economic  and 
social  factors,  with  a  terminology  and  other  "  outward  trappings  " 
of  a  science.  This  book  with  its  scholarly  chapters  on  Jews  and 
Commerce,  Jews  and  Capitalism,  and  Jews  and  Liberalism,  is 
a  splendid  antidote  for  the  fanciful  and  melodramatic  composi- 
tions of  the  anonymous  inventors  of  Jewish  perils  and  protocols. 

Harry  Schneiderman. 

THE  IDEA  OF  PROGRESS.    AN  INQUIRY  INTO  IT'S 
ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
By  J.   B.   Bury.     Macmillan  Co.     377  pp.     Price,  $5.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.80. 

This  book  fills  a  distinct  gap  in  English  social  science  literature. 
We  have  had  various  books  on  different  phases  of  the  problem  of 
social  progress  which  contained  frequently  brief  sketches  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  progress  itself;  but  no  English  or 
American  scholar  has  so  far  gone  so  comprehensively  into  the 
history  and  development  of  this  idea  as  it  has  been  worked  out 
by  Professor  Bury.  It  is  a  work  of  profound  scholarship,  sedate 
in  tone  and  rational  in  spirit.  The  author  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  too  closely  into  the  conflict  of  opinion  about 
progress,  but  from  his  other  writings  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
he  would  not  deny  fellowship  with  all  those  "high  priests  and 
incense  bearers"  to  whom  the  creed  of  social  progress  owes  its 
success. 

The  content  of  the  book  could  be  summarized  in  the  author's 
own  words. 

In  the  sixties  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  idea  of  progress 
entered  upon  the  third  period  of  its  history.  During  the  first 
period,  up  to  the  French  Revolution,  it  had  been  treated  rather 
casually;  it  was  taken  for  granted  and  received  no  searching 
examination  either  from  philosophers  or  from  historians.  In  the 
second  period  its  immense  significance  was  apprehended,  and 
a  search  began  for  a  general  law  which  would  define  and  estab- 
lish it.  The  study  of  sociology  was  founded,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  impressive  results  of  science,  applied  to  the  conveniences 
of  life,  advertised  the  idea.  ...  By  1850  it  was  a  familiar 
idea  in  Europe,  but  was  not  yet  universally  accepted  as  obviously 
true.  The  notion  of  social  progress  had  been  growing  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  notion  of  biological  development,  but  this 
development  still  seemed  a  highly  precarious  speculation.  .  .  . 
The  Origin  of  Species  led  to  the  third  stage  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  idea  of  progress. 

What  might  have  been  set  aside  before  as  a  brilliant  case  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  scientific  hypothesis. 

The  bearing  of  this  volume  upon  social  reform  may  be  deduced 
from  Professor  Bury's  analysis  of  theories  of  progress  into  two 
{Continued  on  page  329) 
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THE  SHORT  SESSION 

WHETHER  discussion  on  the  appropriation  bills  and 
especially  on  the  enormous  sums  asked  for  army  and 
navy  will  take  up  all  the  time  of  the  next,  short  ses- 
sion of  Congress  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is  that  few 
of  the  organizations  that  stand  behind  measures  for  greater 
efficiency  in  government  or  for  social  welfare  provisions  are 
hopeful  of  results  until  the  new  Congress  convenes.  There 
has  been  no  joint  conference  of  leaders,  no  party  agreement. 
No  one  anticipates,  for  instance,  that  the  matter  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  welfare  department  in  the  government  will 
be  brought  before  this  session  though  it  may  be  taken  up  in 
the  committee  on  reorganization  of  government  departments. 

Besides  budget  legislation,  the  bill  for  control  of  the  pack- 
ing industry  (Kenyon- Anderson  bill) — to  be  reintroduced  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment — is  likely  to  receive  some  atten- 
tion. Representatives  of  farming  interests  will,  in  addition, 
press  for  early  consideration  of  the  Capper- Volstead  bill,  lift- 
ing present  restrictions  on  interstate  business  of  agricultural 
cooperative  organizations.  The  Wadsworth  bill  for  conver- 
sion of  the  government  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala., 
into  a  fertilizer  plant  of  benefit  to  farmers,  and  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  wool  growers  by  truthful  labeling  of  shoddy 
products  are  smaller  measures  in  which  farmers  are  specially 
interested. 

The  Senate  committee  on  housing  is  said  to  be  without 
definite  plans,  but  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  that 
committee,  a  few  days  ago  gave  out  a  statement  supporting 
on  his  own  behalf  a  measure  for  the  creation  of  home  loan 
institutions  to  receive  government  loans  similar  to  the  farm 
loan  banks.  Mortgage  institutions  and  certain  other  financial 
interests  throughout  the  country  are  enthusiastically  for  this 
proposal,  but  there  will  be  no  agreement  on  it,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  anything  along  that  line  will  be  done  this  session. 
Agitation  for  a  federal  housing  bureau,  which  many  re- 
formers consider  an  essential  first  step  toward  helpful  federal 
intervention,  has  for  the  time  somewhat  subsided  and  will 
probably  not  become  active  until  more  is  known  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect's plans  for  the  replanning  of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus having  to  do  with  the  public  welfare. 

The  Jones-Reaves  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  public  works 
department  will  be  brought  in  again,  and  as  not  only  Senator 
Harding,  but  influential  men  in  both  parties  favor  the  meas- 
ure, there  is  some  slight  chance  of  it  passing  even  before 
the  other  administrative  changes  are  considered  by  the  next 
Congress.  Outside  of  Congress,  expressions  in  favor  of  this 
change  have  become  pronounced.  The  national  budget  bill, 
vetoed  last  June  by  President  Wilson,  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
introduced until  the  new  Congress  convenes,  although  im- 
portant organizations  have  urged  members  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill  in  December  in  order  to  put  once  more  on  record 
the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  it  by  both  houses.  A  bill 
to  reclassify  government  service  is  likely  to  be  introduced. 
This  will  be  one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  putting  the 
civil  service  of  the  nation  on  a  sound  professional  basis — but 
not  the  last  step  necessary  to  that  end. 

The  Burnett  bill  on  illiteracy  will  be  re-introduced.  The 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  has  been  in  session  since 
the  middle  of  November  and  has  gone  over  many  of  the  score 
or  so  of  bills  left  over  from  the  last  session.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor — so  unlucky  in  other  respects  of  late — 
is  unlucky  also  in  apparently  being  unable  to  get  support  for 
its  bill  to  exclude  immigration  for  two  years  sufficient  to  en- 


sure consideration  for  it  in  the  coming  short  session.  It  is 
likely  that  the  California  situation  will  absorb  much  of  the 
committee's  time,  but  Representative  Albert  Johnson,  its  chair- 
man, has  indicated  that  a  bill  will  be  introduced  to  legalize  the 
present  restriction  of  immigration  to  relatives  of  aliens  already 
in  this  country.  This  "  test,"  by  the  way,  has  already  in  prac- 
tice been  used  for  some  time  without  legal  sanction.  No  one 
is  permitted  to  enter  this  country  unless  some  friend  or  rela- 
tive who  is  a  citizen  vouches  for  him.  H.  R.  13646,  amend- 
ing the  present  system  of  naturalization  is  also  being  worked 
on  by  the  committee  for  early  introduction.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  bigger  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  on  Ellis  Island. 

The  most  important  industrial  legislation  awaiting  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  is  the  report  of  the  President's  Indus- 
trial Conference.  [See  the  Survey  for  January  3.]  At  the 
last  session  Congress  took  no  action  with  reference  to 
this  original  and  constructive  plan  for  industrial  adjust- 
ment. The  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  other  distinguished 
Republicans  are  quite  as  much  identified  with  the  conference 
report  as  is  the  Democratic  Administration  ought  to  give  it  a 
further  hearing  either  in  the  coming  session  or  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Congress.  There  will  be  demands  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  which 
is  now  almost  non-existent.  Congress  will  there  be  torn  be- 
tween the  public  insistence  for  economy  and  the  simultaneous 
urgency  to  do  something  about  unemployment.  The  most 
significant  possibilities  for  labor  legislation  are,  however, 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  seemingly  minor  amendments  to  ap- 
propriation bills  and  to  other  routine  acts.  The  Esch-Cum- 
mins  law  is  no  longer  satisfactory  to  certain  employing  inter- 
ests who  think  that  it  conceded  too  much  to  labor.  Other 
groups  are  talking  of  eliminating  the  exemption  of  labor  or- 
ganizations from  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
Act  and  still  others  would  like  to  see  the  efficiency  systems 
which  labor  has  opposed  reestablished  in  governmental  insti- 
tutions. The  essential  characteristic  of  the  industrial  prospect 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not  within  a  decade  has  or- 
ganized labor  had  to  appeal  to  Congressional  majorities  so 
aloof,  if  not  actually  so  hostile. 

Women  of  the  country  with  allegiance  already  pledged  to 
the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  for  maternity  and  infancy  protec- 
tion, which  will  undoubtedly  be  re-introduced,  will  campaign 
actively  for  the  further  protection  of  women.  Reform  of  the 
civil  service,  representation  of  women  in  arbitration  councils, 
establishment  of  joint  federal  and  employment  services  with 
departments  for  women,  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  to 
Congress  the  power  to  establish  minimum  labor  standards,  a 
law  raising  child  labor  standards,  and  protection  of  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining :  these  are  some  of  the  things  to  which 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  meeting  last  week  in  regional 
conferences  in  Boston  and  New  York,  pledged  themselves  and 
for  which  other  women's  organizations  are  working. 

Educational  forces  of  the  country  are  lined  up  behind  the 
so-called  Smith-Towner  bill,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  re- 
introduced. The  bill  would  create  a  national  department  of 
education,  with  a  secretary  of  education  sitting  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,- 
000  to  encourage  and  assist  the  several  states  in  the  promotion 
of  education,  but  expressly  provides  that  education  shall  re- 
main under  local  and  state  control.  This  is  the  largest  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  by  the  educational  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  President-elect  has  already  definitely  committed 
himself  to  the  general  principles  of  the  bill. 
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Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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"  THAT    ISN'T   YOUR    CROWD,    SAM  " 


INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS    IN   JERSEY 

WITH  employers  daily  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the 
industrial  situation  and  signs  not  too  reassuring  as  to 
the  advantage  they  may  take  of  the  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum, it  is  stimulating  to  find,  meeting  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  highly  organized  industrial  districts  of  the  country, 
a  state  chamber  of  commerce  discussing  plans  for  a  Joint  State 
Industrial  Council.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles  D. 
Freeman,  of  J.  W.  Jay  &  Co.,  cotton  brokers,  this  group 
gathered  Friday  night  of  last  week  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
to  discuss  how  the  human  problem  in  industry  can  be  solved. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Chamber  last  year  endorsed 
a  joint  industrial  council  plan  for  the  state  [see  the  Survey 
for  October  25,  page  44].  This  action  followed  the  report 
of  the  Chamber's  Bureau  of  State  Research,  the  work  of 
which  has  done  much  to  place  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  forefront  among  chambers  of  the  United 
States.  The  council  was  organized  "  to  promote  industrial 
cooperation  and  stabilize  the  industry  of  the  state,"  and  was 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members — five  representing  the  busi- 
ness interests,  five  the  workers,  and  five  the  general  public. 
It  was  to  gather  information,  make  recommendations,  and, 
when  called  upon,  arbitrate  in  industrial  disputes.  The  State 
Federation  of  Labor  endorsed  the  plan,  and  the  manufacturers 
agreed  to  come  in.  But  the  latter  later  refused  to  appoint 
their  representatives  and  as  a  result,  the  voluntary  council  has 
not  functioned.  A  bill  creating  such  a  state  body  was,  there- 
fore, introduced  into  the  last  Legislature,  backed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  sponsored  by  Acting  Governor  Runyon, 
but  failed  of  passage.  It  is  now  to  be  re-introduced  at  the 
coming  session. 

At  last  week's  meeting  discussion  of  the  way  out  of  the  pres- 
ent industrial  situation  was  contributed   to  by  men  of  such 
distinction    as    R.    J.     Caldwell,    chairman    of    the     Indus- 
trial    Relations    Sub-Committee   of    the    National    Republican 
J  Party;   Henry  R.  Seager,  of  Columbia  University,  secretary 
[   of  the  President's  Second  Industrial  Conference,  and  Julius 


Henry  Cohen,  counsel  for  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Germany's  plan  for  a  national  economic  council  is,  in  Mr. 
Caldwell's  opinion,  "  perhaps  as  near  the  final  step  in  progress 
of  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  as  we  can  now  see."  He 
explained  the  law — which  he  said  was  backed  by  all  influential 
bodies — as  requiring  every  employer  over  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  employes,  to  have  a  shop  council  in  which  the  employes 
would  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  daily  routine  and  in  matters 
concerning  their  welfare.  This  council  is  to  elect  represen- 
tatives on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company.  Each  coun- 
cil appoints  a  delegate  to  the  central  council  and  it  again 
sends  a  delegate  to  a  national  council  which  is  advisory  to  the 
Reichstag.  This  seems  to  Mr.  Caldwell  a  practical  method 
of  bringing  to  bear  on  industrial  legislation  the  best  talent 
of  the  country.  It  will  enable  men  of  large  affairs  to  accept 
membership  in  such  a  council  where  they  could  not  give  neces- 
sary time  to  the  Reichstag.  Mr.  Caldwell  believes  that  the 
present  trend  of  thought  in  America  is  "  toward  something 
along  the  German  plan,  united  with  something  along  the  Kan- 
sas industrial  court  plan."  He  does  not  have  "  such  unbounded 
faith  in  human  affairs  that  somewhere  force  must  not  lie." 

Mr.  Seager,  who  took  issue  with  Mr.  Caldwell  on  the  need 
for  more  authority  in  dealing  with  industrial  disputes,  held 
that  the  Kansas  plan  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  a  complex 
industrial  state,  such  as  New  Jersey  or  New  York.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  best  industrial  relations  will  result  from  strong 
organization  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employe,  thus 
preventing  anything  being  put  over  the  weaker  side  by  the 
stronger  side.  This  type  of  organization,  in  existence  for  ex- 
ample in  the  printing  and  in  the  building  trades,  has  been  fos- 
tered, he  said,  not  alone  by  employes,  but  also  by  employers 
who  wish  to  arrange  with  responsible  unions  for  assurance  of 
continuance  of  operations  rather  than  to  depend  upon  the 
caprice  of  their  employes.  The  present  exposures  in  the  build- 
ing trades  have,  he  held,  shown  the  need  of  thorough-going 
housecleaning,  but  have  not  proved  that  the  system  is  unwise. 

An  entirely  different  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Cohen 
who,  in  turn,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Seager.  Power,  he  said, 
lies  not  in  the  number  of  people  in  unions  or  in  manufactur- 
ers associations,  but  depends  upon  the  flux  of  labor  conditions. 
When  there  is  a  demand  for  labor,  power  swings  over  to  the 
labor  group,  and  similarly  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor, 
power  swings  to  employers.  So  the  power  theory  fails. 
"  Power  without  responsibility,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  "  caused 
the  war.  Aren't  we  concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  in- 
stitutions to  supply  their  want  in  industrial  relations?  We 
must  find  a  way  to  couple  power  with  responsibility.  The 
issue- is  plain.  It  is  up  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  to  decide 
whether  to  put  their  strength  behind  the  movement  for  a  new 
institution  for  peace  or  an  industrial  movement  for  war." 

UNIONISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

SIGNS  of  a  new  understanding  between  trade  unionists 
and  engineers  are  multiplying.  The  most  conspicuous  re- 
cent illustration  was  the  conference  of  Herbert  Hoover 
and  of  Robert  B.  Wolf  with  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  trend  of  the  discussion 
between  the  engineers  and  the  labor  leaders  was  not  made  pub- 
lic but  the  fact  that  a  friendly  conference  was  held  was  made 
perfectly  plain.  The  Federation  of  Labor  has  in  various 
ways  put  itself  on  record  as  seeking  the  assistance  of  tech- 
nical experts  in  the  handling  of  industrial  questions.  Pre- 
cedent was  established  when  President  Samuel  Gompers  and 
others  participated  in  the  meeting  called  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  to  discuss  the  tech- 
nique of  production.  Labor  leaders  seem  to  be  arriving  at 
the  opinion  that  the  scientific  approach  of  engineers  may  be 
very  useful  in  helping  them  to  reach  solutions  of  their  own 
problems  while  engineers  appear  to  think  that  the  goodwill 
and  creative  energies  of  the  workers  can  only  be  fully  elicited 
by  a  call  to  cooperative  service. 
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HOOVER'S   APPEAL   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   COOPERATION 

Portions  of  the  Address  of  Herbert  Hoover  before   the  Federation  of  Engineering  Societies  at  Washington, 

D.  C.j  November  20. 


AMONG  the  greatest  problems  before 
our  country,  and,  in  fact,  before  the 
world,  are  those  growing  out  of  our 
industrial  development.  The  enormous 
industrial  expansion  of  the  last  fifty  years 
has  lifted  the  standard  of  living  and 
comfort  beyond  any  dream  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Our  economic  system  under 
which  it  has  been  accomplished  has  given 
stimulation  to  invention,  to  enterprise,  to 
individual  improvement  of  the  highest 
order,  yet  it  presents  a  series  of  human 
and  social  difficulties  to  the  solution  of 
which  we  are  groping. 

The  congestion  of  population  is  pro- 
ducing subnormal  conditions  of  life.  The 
vast  repetitive  operations  are  dulling  the 
human  mind.  The  intermittency  of  em- 
ployment due  to  the  bad  coordination  of 
industry,  the  great  waves  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  economic 
tides,  the  ever  present  industrial  conflicts 
by  strike  and  lockout,  produce  infinite 
wastes  and  great  suffering.  Our  busi- 
ness enterprises  have  become  so  large  and 
complex  that  the  old,  pleasant  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  worker  has 
to  a  great  extent  disappeared.  The  ag- 
gregation of  great  wealth  with  its  power 
for  economic  domination  presents  social 
and  economic  ills  which  we  are  constant- 
ly struggling  to  remedy. 
•    •    * 

WE  have  built  up  our  civilization, 
political,  social,  and  economic,  on 
the  foundation  of  individualism.  We 
have  found  in  the  course  of  development 
of  large  industry  upon  this  system  that 
individual  initiative  might  be  destroyed 
by  allowing  concentration  of  industry  and 
service  and  thus  an  economic  domination 
of  groups  over  the  whole. 

We  have  therefore  built  up  public 
agencies  intended  to  preserve  an  equality 
of  opportunity  through  control  of  pos- 
sible economic  domination.  Our  mass  of 
regulation  of  public  utilities  and  of  many 
other  types  of  industry,  aiming  chiefly  to 
prevent  combination  in  any  restraint  of 
free  enterprise,  is  a  monument  to  our  at- 
tempt to  limit  this  economic  domination, 
to  give  a  square  deal.  This  regulation  is 
itself  also  proof  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  unrestricted  capitalism  of  Adam 
Smith.  While  our  present  system  of  in- 
dividualism under  controlled  capitalism 
may  not  be  perfect,  the  alternative  offers 
nothing  that  warrants  its  abandonment. 
Our  thought,  therefore,  needs  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  of  this  struc- 
ture and  not  to  its  destruction. 

A  profound  development  in  our  econ- 
omic system  apart  from  control  of  capital 
and  service  during  the  last  score  of  years 
has  been  the  great  growth  and  consoli- 
lation  of  voluntary  local  or  national  as- 
sociations. These  associations  represent 
great  economic  groups  of  common  pur- 
pose and  are  quite  apart  from  the  great 
voluntary  groups  created  solely  for  pub- 
lic service.  We  have  the  growth  of 
great  employers'  associations,  great  farm- 
ers' associations,  great  merchants'  asso- 
ciations, great  bankers'  associations,  great 
labor  associations,  all  economic  groups 
striving  by  political  agitation,  propa- 
ganda and  other  measures  to  advance 
group  interest.  At  times  they  come  to 
sharp  conflict  with  each  other  and  often 
enough  charge  each  other  with  crimes 
against  public  interest. 

And  to  me  the  one  question  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  our  economic  sys- 


tem rests  upon  whether  we  can  turn  the 
aspects  of  these  great  national  associa- 
tions toward  coordination  with  each  other 
in  the  solution  of  national  economic  prob- 
lems or  whether  they  shall  grow  into 
groups  for  more  violent  conflict.  The 
latter  can  spell  breakdown  to  our  entire 
national  life. 

•     *     * 

ONE  of  the  greatest  conflicts  rumbling 
in  the  distance  is  that  between  the 
employer  on  one  side  and  organized  labor 
on  the  other. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  from  extremists 
on  one  side  about  the  domination  of  the 
employer  and  on  the  other  about  the 
domination  of  organized  labor.  The  ten- 
dency to  domination  probably  exists 
among  extremists  on  both  sides.  One  of 
the  most  complexing  difficulties  in  all  dis- 
cussion and  action  in  these  problems  is  to 
eliminate  this  same  extremist.  There  are 
certain  areas  of  conflict  of  interest,  but 
there  is  between  these  groups  a  far 
greater  area  of  common  interest  and  if 
we  can  find  measures  by  which  through 
cooperation  the  field  of  common  interest 
can  be  organized,  then  the  area  of  con- 
flict could  be  in  the  largest  degree  elimin- 
ated. 

It  is  primary  to  mention  a  three-phase 
waste  in  production : 

(1)  From    intermittent    employment. 

(2)  From  unemployment  that  arises  in 
shifting    industrial    currents. 

(3)  From  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Beyond  this  elimination  of  waste  there 

is  another  field  of  progress  in  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  positive  increase  in 
production. 

In  the  elimination  of  the  great  waste 
and  misery  of  intermittent  employment 
and  unemployment  we  need  at  once  coor- 
dination, in  economic  groups.  For  example, 
our  engineers  have  pointed  time  and 
again  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry, 
where  the  bad  economic  functioning  of 
that  industry  results  in  an  average  of  but 
180  days  of  employment  per  annum, 
where  a  great  measure  of  solution  could 
be  had  if  a  basis  of  cooperation  could  be 
found  among  the  coal  operators,  the  coal 
miners,  the  railways,  and  the  great  con- 
sumers. The  combined  results  would  be 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  em- 
ployee, a  reduced  risk  to  the  operator,  and 
fundamental  expansion  of  economic  life 
by  cheaper  fuel. 

With  our  necessary  legislation  against 
combination  and  the  lack  of  any  organiz- 
ing force  to  bring  about  this  cooperation, 
the  industry  is  helpless  unless  we  can  de- 
velop some  method  of  governmental  in- 
terest, not  in  governmental  ownership, 
but  in  stimulation  to  cooperation  in  better 
organization. 

In  help  against  the  misery  in  the  great 
field  of  seasonal  and  other  unemployment 
we  indeed  need  an  expansion  and  better 
organization  of  our  local  and  Federal 
labor  exchanges.  We  have  a  vast  amount 
of  industry,  seasonal  in  character,  which 
must  shift  its  labor  complement  to  other 
industries.  The  individual  worker  is 
helpless  to  find  the  contacts  necessary  to 
make  this  shift  unless  the  machinery  for 
this  purpose  is  provided  for  him. 

In  the  question  of  industrial  conflict 
resulting  in  lockout  and  strike  one  miti- 
gating measure  has  been  agreed  upon  in 
principle  by  all  sections  of  the  commun- 
ity. That  is  collective  bargaining,  by 
which,    wherever    possible,     the     parties 


should  settle  their  difficulties  before  they 
start  a  fight.  It  is  founded  not  only  on 
the  sense  of  prevention  but  on  the  human 
right  to  consolidate  the  worker  in  the 
proper  balanced  position  to  uphold  his 
rights  against  the  consolidation  of  capital. 

*  •    * 

THERE  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  this 
question  the  great  human  conception 
that  this  is  a  community  working  for  the 
benefit  of  its  human  members,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  its  machines  or  to  aggrandize 
individuals;  that  if  we  would  build  up 
character  and  abilities  and  standard  of 
living  in  our  people  we  must  have  regard 
to  their  leisure  for  citizenship,  for  recrea- 
tion, for  family  life.  These  considera- 
tions, together  with  prtotection  against 
strain,  must  be  the  fundamentals  of  de- 
termination of  hours  of  labor. 

These  factors  being  first  protected,  the 
maximum  production  of  the  country 
should  become  the  dominating  purpose. 
The  precise  hours  of  labor  should  and 
will  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of 
trades  and  establishments,  but  the  proper 
determination  of  hours  based  upon  these 
factors  is  an  immediate  field  demanding 
attention  of  engineers. 

There  is  no  greater  economic  fallacy 
than  the  doctrine  that  the  decrease  of  the 
hours  below  these  primary  considerations 
makes  for  employment  of  greater  num- 
bers, and  it  is  an  equal  certainty  that  the 
eighty-four  hour  week  of  some  employ- 
ment transgresses  these  fundamentals  to 
a  point  of  inhumanity. 

There_  is  a  broad  question  bearing  upon 
stimulation    of    self-interest    and    increase 
in    production    that    revolves    around    the 
method  of  wage  payment. 
»    *    * 

THE  suggestion  that  I  wish  to  put  for 
your  consideration  is  the  possible  use 
of  another  device  in  encouragement  of 
individual  interest  and  effort  by  creating 
two  or  three  levels  of  wage  in  agreements 
for  each  trade,  the  position  of  each  man 
in  such  scale  to  be  based  upon  compara- 
tive skill   and  character. 

We  must  take  account  of  the  tendencies 
of  our  present  repetitive  industries  to 
eliminate  the  creative  instinct  in  their 
workers,  to  narrow  their  field  of  crafts- 
manship, to  discard  entirely  the  contribu- 
tion to  industry  that  could  be  had  from 
their  minds  as  well  as  from  their  hands. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  our  people  we  cannot  permit  the 
dulling  of  these  sensibilities.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  accomplish  increased  production 
without  their  stimulation. 

•  •    * 

IN  summary,  the  main  point  that  I  wish 
to  make  is  this: 

That  there  is  a  great  area  of  common 
interest  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  through  the  reduction  of  the 
great  waste  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
unemployment  and  in  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  we  are  to  secure  increased  produc- 
tion and  an  increased  standard  of  living 
we  must  keep  awake  interest  in  creation 
in  craftsmanship  and  contribution  of  the 
worker's  intelligence  to  management. 

Battle  and  destruction  are  a  poor  solu- 
tion to  these  problems.  The  growing 
strength  of  national  organizations  on  both 
sides  should  not  and  must  not  be  contem- 
plated as  an  alignment  for  battle.  Bat- 
tle quickly  loses  its  rules  of  sportsman- 
ship and  adopts  the  rules  of  barbarism. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INVENTORIES 

WHEN  the  National  Citizens'  Conference  on  Educa* 
tion  adjourned  its  Washington  meetings,  last  May 
[see  the  Survey  for  May  29,  page  299],  it  voted  to 
ask  Commissioner  Claxton  to  call  a  similar  conference  in  the 
fall.  Dr.  Claxton  has  decided  to  vary  the  procedure.  In- 
stead of  a  single  conference,  he  has  called  for  twelve  regional 
conferences  to  be  held  in  connection  with  a  "  national  school 
week,"  which  is  set  for  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 5,  to  consider  the  teacher  shortage. 

The  seriousness  of  this  one  phase  of  the  educational  situa- 
tion is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation Bulletin  for  November.  Data  received  to  the  middle  of 
October  indicate  an  actual  shortage  of  more  than  37»°°°  teach- 
ers in  the  country;  to  which  should  be  added  the  no  less  im- 
portant fact  that  more  than  23,000  other  individuals  employed 
in  the  schools  are  distinctly  below  the  minimum  standard  of 
preparation  and  equipment  for  work. 

While  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  not  the  only  serious  ele- 
ment in  the  present  situation  and  low  salary  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  existent  shortage,  yet  teacher  shortage  is  the 
most  obvious  fact,  at  present,  and  low  salary  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous reason  for  teacher  shortage.  Hence,  these  facts  are  to  be 
emphasized  in  these  regional  conferences.  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton closes  his  call  to  the  conferences  with  these  challenges: 

"  Unless  salaries  are  raised  and  policies  changed  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  future  will  be  made  up  of  young 
men  and  women  of  very  mediocre  ability  serving  in  the  schools 
for  short  terms,  and  of  those  of  still  less  ability  who  will  re- 
main longer  because  they  have  not  the  energy,  personality  or 
ability  to  undertake  anything  else. 

"  This  means  deterioration  and  disintegration  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  only  salvation  against  it  is  to  increase 
salaries  to  such  an  extent  as  will  induce  young  men  and 
women  of  superior  ability  and  culture  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching,  and  then  adopt  a  policy  by  which  they  may  be 
kept  in  the  schools  after  they  have  proven  their  ability  and 
gained  power  and  skill  by  experience." 

CALIFORNIA,  1920 

CALIFORNIA  voters  used  the  initiative  and  referendum 
for  the  sixth  time  at  the  November  general  election. 
Twenty  propositions  were  before  the  people,  ten  of 
which  were  submitted  by  initiative  petition,  five  were  legis- 
lative acts  passed  in  1919  and  suspended  by  the  referendum, 
and  five  were  constitutional  amendments  submitted  by  the 
legislature.  Out  of  this  number  the  voters  gave  their  ap- 
proval to  eight  measures  and  voted  down  twelve. 

The  initiative  anti-alien  land  law  carried  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  400,000.  The  law  was  in  part  a  reenactment  of 
the  alien  land  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in  191 3,  with 
added  provisions  withdrawing  the  present  privilege  of  short 
leases  of  land  and  closing  loopholes  in  the  present  law  by 
which  its  objects  were  evaded.  The  law  was  proposed  on 
the  initiative  of  the  California  Oriental  Exclusion  League 
and  was  indorsed  by  the  governor  and  state  board  of  control, 
whose  report  on  the  oriental  problem  in  California  was  a 
text-book  of  the  campaign.  Opposition  to  the  measure  was 
voiced  by  the  Japanese  Association  of  America  and  the  Jap- 
anese Agricultural  Association,  both  of  which  made  a  gen- 
erous distribution  of  pamphlets  containing  campaign  ma- 
terial. In  the  last  few  days  of  the  campaign,  these  forces 
were  joined  by  the  American  Committee  of  Justice,  headed 
by  Lyman  J.  Gage,  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  members.  This  committee  sponsored 
a  series  of  display  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
state  urging  that  the  law  was  unnecessary  and  that  the  prob- 
lem was  one  for  federal  action.  Except  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  principal  newspapers  advocated  its  passage. 

The  Japanese  Exclusion  League,  which  succeeded  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  California  Oriental  Exclusion  League  during 
the  campaign,  has  interpreted  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the 


law  as  an  expression  of  approval  for  the  whole  program  of 
state  and  federal  anti-oriental  legislation.  The  initiative 
anti-alien  land  law  represented  the  limit  of  legal  action  pos- 
sible under  state  law  and  with  its  passage  the  league  con- 
siders this  part  of  its  program  effectively  completed.  It  has 
now  turned  its  attention  to  its  program  for  federal  legisla- 
tion, which  includes  a  new  immigration  law  further  restrict- 
ing Japanese  immigrants  by  supplanting  the  "  gentlemen's 
agreement "  by  definite  statutory  prohibitions  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  constitution  making  ineligible  to 
citizenship  the  native-born  children  of  aliens  now  ineligible. 
Shortly  after  the  election,  a  conference  of  California  senators 
and  representatives  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  league 
and  this  program  indorsed.  A  delegate  was  also  named  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  to  aid  in  furthering  this  program  and 
also  to  keep  watch  that  no  provisions  might  creep  into  a  new 
treaty  with  Japan  which  might  nullify  the  recently  enacted 
land  law.  The  league  also  took  steps  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
other  states  having  to  meet  a  similar  problem  in  promoting 
federal  legislation. 

The  other  propositions  approved  by  the  voters  were  those 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  state  mothers'  pension  law 
to  families  in  which  the  father  is  incapacitated  for  gainful 
work  or  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  exempting  orphanages 
from  taxation,  increasing  the  state  apportionment  for  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  to  permit  salary  raises  for  teach- 
ers and  aid  for  rural  schools,  tightening  the  provisions  of  the 
state  narcotic  drug  law  to  prevent  its  abuse,  levying  a  poll 
tax  on  aliens,  raising  the  rate  of  interest  on  highway  bonds 
to  facilitate  their  sale  and  changing  the  procedure  for  the  or- 
ganization of  irrigation  districts. 

Of  the  measures  which  were  defeated,  the  community 
property  law,  the  state  prohibition  enforcement  act  and  the 
University  of  California  ad  valorem  tax  measure  provoked 
the  more  widespread  interest. 

The  community  property  law  amendment  sought  to  give 
the  wife  equal  power  with  the  husband  in  the  disposition  by 
will  of  the  community  property.  The  California  community 
property  law  rests  on  the  theory  that  all  property  acquired 
after  marriage  is  community  property — a  theory  inherited 
from  the  old  civil  law  of  the  Spanish  occupation.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  all  the  com- 
munity property  shall  pass  to  the  husband,  but  upon  the  death 
of  the  husband  only  one-half  of  the  community  shall  pass  to 
the  wife.  The  proposed  law  provided  that  upon  the  death 
of  either  spouse,  one-half  of  the  community  property  should 
go  to  the  survivor  and  one-half  was  subject  to  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  the  deceased. 

The  amending  law  was  passed  by  the  19 19  legislature 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Women's  Legislative  Council, 
which  is  the  legislative  representative  of  the  women's  clubs 
of  the  state,  and  was  suspended  by  referendum  largely 
through  the  influence  of  banking  interests  which  feared  gen- 
eral business  disturbances  if  the  measure  should  become  ef- 
fective. The  state  bar  association  also  joined  in  opposition 
to  the  measure.  Because  of  its  personal  application  to  every 
voter,  the  amendment  was  extensively,  debated  throughout  the 
state  and  undoubtedly  was  more  thoroughly  discussed  than 
any  of  the  other  propositions.  The  defeat  of  the  measure 
by  over  200,000  votes  is  the  first  serious  reversal  which  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  women's  organizations  has  suffered. 

The  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  was  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature at  the  same  time  as  the  resolution  ratifying  the  fed- 
eral prohibition  amendment  and  both  measures  were  sus- 
pended by  referendum.  The  referendum  on  the  resolution 
approving  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, leaving  the  enforcement  act  to  stand  alone.  Pro- 
hibition forces  have  announced  that  a  new  enforcement  act 
will  be  introduced  in  the  coming  legislative  session. 

The  University  of  California  tax  measure  was  an  initiative 
constitutional  amendment  providing  a  tax  of  one  and  two- 
tenths  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  permanent  support  of  the 
university. 
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O  end  war  on  the  one  side;  to  reap  victories  with- 
out war  upon  the  other ;  these  are  the  schools  of 
thought  seeking  mastery  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
'League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  The  one  speaks  and 
thinks  in  terms  of  international  economic  cooperation — a  sort 
of  international  communism,  to  use  a  dangerous  term,  recog- 
nizing social  rights  in  national  property  above  individual 
rights.  The  other  proposes  and  may  even  achieve  political 
and  military  cooperation,  perpetuating  the  vision  of  an  eter- 
nal grand  alliance  visualized  by  the  statesmen  of  the  treaties 
of  1919.  There  is  nothing  discouraging  in  the  conflict.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  that  the  social  aspect 
has  been  plainly  presented  and  has  commanded  sufficient 
power  to  force  consideration  from  a  grudging  displomacy. 

Strangely  enough  the  economic-social  group  has  fairly  cap- 
tured the  center  of  the  stage,  if  the  reports  which  reach  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  fairly  represent  the  situation.     To  a  lim- 
ited extent  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  to  a  larger  extent  Branting, 
Hymans  and  Nansen,  and  most  of  all  the  Belgian  La  Fontaine, 
have  cut  athwart  the  lines  of  national  delegations,  enunciated 
the  doctrine  that  below  all  wars  lies  a  fundamental  economic 
problem,  and  have  boldly  asserted  that  no  world  organization 
which  fails  to  permit  any  group  of  peoples  to  live  and  work 
in  reasonable  happiness  offers  any  hope.     Nansen  apparently 
opened  the  question  with  his  thrilling  picture  of    the    aban- 
doned prisoners  in  Russia,  the  imprisoned  manhood  of  under- 
manned nations.     Cecil,  supported  somewhat  unexpectedly  by 
Puerreydon  the  Argentine,  followed  rapidly  with  an  insistency 
that  international    trade-routes    now    blocked    by    skillfully 
placed  armies,  disingenuously  drawn  boundaries  and  endless 
political  intrigues  must  be  restored;  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
starving  parts  of  Europe  being,  in  fact,  not    a    question    of 
relief  but  a  question  of  organization    along    self-supporting 
lines.    This  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  discussion;  it  meant  per- 
mitting Germany  to  manufacture,  allowing  Austria  to  join 
some  food-producing  state;  tapping  once  more  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  Russia.     Last  came  La  Fontaine.     A  Belgian,  with 
everything  to  gain   from   the  emphasis  of  political   alliance, 
he  chose  a  wider  field:    "I  consider  the  earth  as  a  property 
unique  in  integrity,  from  which  humanity  as  a  whole  must 
derive  full  advantage  in  equal  measure  " — and  he  proposed 
the  international  allocation  of  food  and  raw  materials.    With 
that  statement  the  issue    was    fairly    joined;    the    coal-and- 
fatherland  groups,   the  economic  nationalists,  the  world-em- 
pire seekers  had  the  plain  statement  of  opposition  fairly  be- 
fore them.    And  as  a  curious  sidelight  when  Rowell  for  Can- 
ada rather  roughly  suggested  that  any  adoption  of  such  doc- 
trine meant  that  the  League  was  meddling  in  others'  affairs, 
he  was  rebuked  by  Tittoni,  the  arch-nationalist  of  a  year  ago. 
But  another  group  is  at  work,  a  nationalist  group  with 
exactly  opposite  ends.     Contrast  with  the  idealists,  the  elab- 
orate jockeying  of  the  French  for  position:  obstacles  to  ad- 
mission of  Germany;  secret  control  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission    ("  Secret    hearings — with    communiques  " — and    the 
staggering  remembrance  of  the  implications  of  a  similar  pol- 
icy at  Versailles)  ;  the  proper  organization  of  a  League  army 
to  be  sent  into  Lithuania  whose  government  is  now  held  by 
a  force  of  Polish  insurgents.     Lithuania  is  a  dangerous  prob- 
lem to  touch;  a  League  army  there  might  become,  either  an 
instrumentality  for  presenting  Lithuania  as  a  satrapy  to  Po- 
land or  of  binding  it  by  some  treaty  to  France,  or  a  tool  to 
fight  Russia  on  her  western  border.     Even  the  German  na- 
tionalists  have   joined   the  hue   and   cry,   serving  notice   that 
the  cession  of  the  African  colonies  will  no  longer  bind  the 
home  country.     All  these  are  moves  in  a  game  which  went 
on  before  the  Assembly  met  and  which  is  really  nothing  else 
than  European  diplomatic  and  military  history — the  struggle 


for  alliances,  hegemony,  territory.  When  a  report  on  the 
Armenian  mandate  is  discussed,  everyone  thinks,  though  none 
speaks,  of  the  fall  of  Venizelos,  the  success  of  Mustapha 
Kemal,  the  proposed  French  orientation  toward  the  Otto- 
mans, the  possibility  of  a  Paris  to  Bagdad  line.  A  year  ago 
we  should  have  said  that  game  was  the  real  game,  and  the 
Assembly  only  a  pretence.  The  advent  of  the  new  force  gives 
cause  for  hope. 

One  reason  for  the  new  possibility  is  the  release  of  forces 
unknown  until  now  in  European  diplomacy.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  world,  eclipsed  since  the  breakup  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  after  181 5,  emerges  again  under  singularly  happy 
auspices.  Though  South  America  revolted  from  Spain,  it 
has  been  obvious  to  students  of  her  life  that  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican republics  looked  to  Madrid  for  cultural  leadership.  Ap- 
parently they  join  in  diplomatic  action  as  well.  Since  they 
were  all  really  if  not  nominally  neutral  during  the  war,  the 
Spanish  bloc  comes  into  the  discussion  singularly  free  from 
artificial  barriers  and  stimulated  hatreds.  There  is  no  sign 
of  decadence  in  this  association  of  independent  fragments  of 
a  once  great  despotism ;  on  the  contrary,  the  group  over  which 
Quinones  de  Leon  of  Spain  and  Puerreydon  have  established 
a  sort  of  leadership  brings  the  best  of  the  old  tradition,  rein- 
forced with  the  vigor  of  the  new  world.  Their  influence 
looks  toward  leaving  the  political  field  clear  until  the  advo- 
cates of  open  trade,  conciliation  and  fair  distribution  of  raw 
materials  can  drive  their  points  home.  They  cannot  be  used 
for  French  or  Italian  or  British  intrigue. 

Apparently,  too,  the  Assembly  has  lifted  many  personal  in- 
hibitions. Barnes  was  one  of  the  jingo  labor  leaders  in 
England;  he  now  emerges  with  peace  and  goodwill  on  his 
lips,  demanding  fair  treatment  for  Germany  and  disarmament. 
La  Fontaine  had  no  such  opportunity  to  voice  his  doctrine 
of  economic  internationalism  while  the  war  was  on.  Cecil 
was  bound  to  the  wheels  of  Lloyd  George's  cabinet.  In  the 
countries  where  the  nationalist  spirit  runs  highest — notably 
France — the  personalities  are  more  submerged  in  foreign  of- 
fices. Viviani,  fascinating,  attractive,  clear  thinking  as  he  is, 
speaks  only  as  the  sinister  echo  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay;  one 
wonders  whether  his  speeches  were  not  intended  to  syn- 
chronize with  Andre  Tardieu's  declaration  the  other  day  that 
France  considered  the  military  guarantees  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  insufficient,  and  would  therefore  hold  the  Rhine 
countries,  not  fifteen  years,  but  indefinitely. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  very  awakening  of  a  lib- 
eral economic  thought  lies  the  greatest  danger.  So  long  as 
relief,  control  of  raw  materials,  cooperation  in  transporta- 
tion and  the  like  is  a  real  attempt  to  keep  the  life  forces  at 
work,  all  is  well.  But  if  the  politicians,  the  schemers  and 
the  diplomatists  master  the  idea  and  capture  the  machinery, 
then  relief  administrations  become  bribes;  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials become  tools  of  oppression  or  potential  threat;  co- 
operation in  transportation  becomes  a  veiled  form  of  blockade. 
It  is  that  frank  fear  which  leads  the  Canadians  to  react  vio- 
lently against  the  idea;  a  sound  fear  if  one  distrusts  the 
latent  force  of  the  idealism  of  the  world.  And  one  does  dis- 
trust it;  the  remembrance  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 
is  too  green.     There  is  nothing  more  than  ground  for  hope. 

The  Assembly  is  just  opened,  and  the  results  are  yet  to 
be  seen.  If  we  could  be  sure  upon  which  side  America  would 
throw  her  decisive  weight,  we  could  choose  whether  our 
absence  is  preferable  to  possible  domination.  With  Colby 
notes  and  Central  American  occupations  in  background,  it  is 
not  easy  to  be  sure  that  America  would  choose  rightly  and 
carry  her  great  concepts  into  reality.  She  may  yet  decide. 
For  the  League  of  Nations  stands  at  the  great  cross-roads; 
America's  action  in  the  next  year  may  guide  it  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  other.  She  may  force  the  League  to  choose  once 
more  the  road  to  Versailles;  we  shall  wearily  resume  drilling 
and  wait  for  the  sound  of  guns  on  the  frontiers.  She  can 
assist  the  League  '0  attempt  the  greater  task:  the  use  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon peoples  of  a.  world  in  want.        Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
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Christmas  Handkerchiefs 

T^OR  years  McCutcheon's  has  been 
-■-  famous  for  its  excellent  assortment  of 
Men's  and  Women's  Linen  Handker- 
chiefs— hand  worked,  initialed,  smart 
sports  models,  and  fine  sheer  lace-trimmed 
and  embroidered  styles. 

For  the  Christmas  Gift  there  is  nothing 
which  is  quite  so  distinctive,  yet  so  ideally 
practical  as  a  box  of  dainty  Handkerchiefs. 

Or  if  you  are  merely  shopping  to  replenish 
your  own  supply,  there  is  no  time  to  shop 
quite  like  the  present — while  the  assort- 
ments are  still  complete. 

Orders   by   mail   receive   our 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  322) 
distinct  types  corresponding,  he  says,  to  two  radically  opposed 
political  theories  and  appealing  to  two  antagonistic  temperaments. 
"The  one  type  is  that  of  constructive  idealists  and  socialists,  who 
can  name  all  the  streets  and  towers  of  'the  city  of  gold',  which 
they  imagine  as  situated  just  around  a  promontory.  The  other 
type  is  that  of  those  who,  surveying  the  gradual  ascent  of  man, 
believe  that  by  the  same  interplay  of  forces  which  have  conducted 
him  so  far  and  by  a  further  development  of  the  liberty  which  he 
has  fought  to  win,  he  will  move  slowly  towards  conditions  of 
increasing  harmony  and  happiness."  It  must  be  fairly  recognized 
that  this  is  a  history  of  the  idea  of  progress  and  not  a  scientific 
study  of  its  laws,  yet  the  author  poses  the  question  whether  prog- 
ress itself  does  not  suggest  that  its  value  as  a  doctrine  "is  only 
relative,  corresponding  to  a  certain  not  very  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  just  as  Providence,  in  its  day,  was  an  idea  of  relative 
value,  corresponding  to  a  stage  somewhat  less  advanced."  He 
also  warns  against  committing  the  doctrine  to  any  "illusion  of 
finality." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Professor  Bury  did  not  carry  his  study 
beyond  his  self-imposed  limitation  which  ended  it  with  the  time 
when  progress  became  a  current  creed,  for  by  so  doing  he  elimi- 
nates whether  intentionally  or  otherwise  great  scientists  like 
Galton,  E.  Ray  Lankester,  E.  B.  Tylor,  Karl  Pearson,  Alfred 
R.  Wallace,  Metchnikoff,  Vierkandt,  so  say  nothing  of  men  like 
L.  H.  Morgan,  Brooks  Adams,  Hobhouse,  Crozier,  S.  Alexander, 
Federici,  Sumner,  Steinmetz,  Barth,  Durkheim,  Nietzsche,  Gobi- 
neau,  Gumplowicz,  Novicow.  Moreover,  both  the  Russian  and 
American  anthropologists  and  sociologists  are  overlooked.  Hence 
there  is  decidedly  room  for  a  continuation  of  this  volume  from 
about  the  year  1870  to  the  present.  Meanwhile  this  book  will 
be  especially  serviceable  to  teachers  in  the  social  sciences  and  to 
students  of  philosophy  and  ethics. 

Arthur  J.  Todd. 
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Mr.  Lord,  who  is  chairman  of  the   Plymouth  Tercentenary 
Celebration  Committee,  has  succeeded  in  giving  within  the  limits 
of  three  lectures  delivered  at  Brown  University  an  outline  of  the 
essential  facts  the  American  citizen  must  know  if  he  is  to  celebrate 
intelligently  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower.     Moreover,  his  topo- 
graphical treatment  of  the  subject  helps  the  reader  to  visualize 
the  event  so  that  he  gets  a  clear  realization  of  what  it  must 
have  meant  in   force  of  character   and   self-discipline   to  carry 
out  the  great  enterprise.     This  is  summed  up  in  one  paragraph: 
If  one  were  seeking  to  best  illustrate  the  Pilgrim  spirit,  or 
what  perhaps  may  be  termed  as  the  Pilgrim  quality,  he  would 
find  it  in  the  fact  that,  undaunted  by  the  sufferings  and  losses 
of  the  winter ;  undismayed  by  the  thought  of  perils  which  awaited 
them  in  the  future,  with  slight  grounds   for  confidence   in   the 
final    issue,   facing  pestilence   and   famine    and    an   Indian    foe, 
uncertain  which  of  the  three  were  most  to  be  feared,  they  stand 
upon  that  hill  overlooking  the  sea  where  their  dead  rested  in 
unmarked  graves,  an  example  to  all  ages  of  an  heroic  devotion 
to  duty  as  they  saw  it  and  of  a  faith  which  could  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

WILD  TURKEYS  AND  TALLOW  CANDLES 

By  Ellen  Hayes.    The  Four  Seas  Co.     163  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
A  NEW  ENGLAND  ROMANCE 

By  Robert  and  Francis  Peabody.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  164 
pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 
These  books  are  kindred.  They  are  both  appreciations  of 
pioneer  fortitude  as  evidenced  in  the  emigrants  of  Massachusetts 
into  wilderness  Ohio.  The  relationship  of  each  author  to  his 
subject  matter  is  one  of  blood  rather  than  imagination.  Ellen 
Hayes  is  lineal  descendant  of  the  settlers  of  whom  she  writes  and 
takes  a  pardonable  pride  in  making  manifest  their  virtues.  Mr. 
Peabody  is  son  of  the  man  and  woman  whose  story  he  tells, 
therefore  it  has  a  warmer  glow  than  books  of  most  historians. 

Beyond  these  things,  however,  these  books  are  rather  dissimilar. 
Wild  Turkeys  and  Tallow  Candles  is  a  tale  of  settlement.  The 
removal,  in  very  vigorous  part,  of  Granville,  Mass.,  to  a  new 
Granville  in  Ohio,  the  persistent  tenure  by  the  immigrants  of 
ancient  ideals  against  powerful  elemental  resistants,  these  are 
Ellen  Hayes'  theme.     The  tale's  real  delight  to  its  writer,  one 
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LIPPINCOTT  BOOKS 

FOR    GIFTS 

"The  Book  has  Dash,  Fire  and  Romance" — The  Outlook 

NO  DEFENCE  gS&VXJ^.V""1'* 

"Hae  dramatic  situations  and  Incidents;  vivid  pictures  of  West  Indian  forest  and  plan- 
tation life,  and  an  appealing  love  tale." — The  Outlook.  The  Irish  and  English  tempera- 
ments are  contrasted  In  many  dramatic  scenes.  In  "NO  DEFENCE"  Gilbert  Parker 
has  gone  one  step  higher  In  his  literary  career.    4  Illustrations.  (2.00. 


SEEING  THE  FAR  WEST 


By  John  T.  Faris 


A  remarkable  panorama  of  the  Wonderland  of  America,  revealing  the  scenic  glories  of 
the  states  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  In  the  text  and  with  the  113  Illustrations  and 
two  maps.  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  volume  on  the  territory  covered. 
Handsome  octavo.     $6.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB    By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  PhD,  LL.D. 

"A  noble  book — all  men's  book,"  wrote  Carlyle,  yet  the  soul,  the  beauty  and  the  Uving 
fire  of  It  hidden  beyond  a  veil  of  conflicting  Interpretations.  It  has  been  for  Dr.  Jastrow 
with  his  rare  Insight  and  charm  to  give  us  this  grandly  conceived  new  Interpretation  of 
the  original  masterpiece.    Frontispiece.    Ornamental  cloth.    (4.00. 


THE  ORIENT  IN  BIBLE  TIMES 


By  Elihu  Grant 


The  biblical  gift  book  of  the  year  for  Bible  readers  of  every  denomination.  It  makes  the 
Bible  more  intensely  human  and  interesting.     30  illustrations.     (2.50. 

IN  OLD  PENNSYLVANIA  TOWNS 

By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton 

The  picturesque,  the  historic,  the  social,  and  human  have  been  gathered  and  woven  Into 
this  entertaining  chronicle.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  earlier. days,  replete 
with  entertaining  Information  for  the  traveler  as  well.  32  Illustrations,  handsome  octavo. 
(5.00. 

CLOUDY  JEWEL      By  Grace  Livingston  Hill  (Mrs.  Lutz) 

The  story  of  Julia  Cloud,  family  drudge,  and  her  rejuvenation,  results  In  an  exquisite 
romance  and  a  cheeriul  story  as  heartrsatisf ying  as  a  lresh-blown  rose.    Frontispiece,  (1.90. 


HAPPY  HOUSE 


By  Jane  Abbott 


goes  steadily  on  its  way  to  greater  and  greater  success.  It  is  proving  one  of  the  most 
popular  stories  of  the  season.    Frontispiece.     (1.75. 

NEW    BOOKS     ENTERTAINING  AND  USEFUL 

BOOK  PLATES,  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN,  is  a  collection  of  70  bosk  plates,  every  one 
a  little  masterpiece  In  line  and  tone,  splendid  examples  of  Brangwyn's  art.  Decorative 
cloth,  (12.50.  THE  RABBIT  BOOK,  by  Professor  Washburn:  a  complete,  practical 
manual  on  the  care  and  breeding  of  ail  kinds  of  meat-and-fur-produclng  rabbits.  61 
Illustrations.  (2.00.  "MRS.  WILSON'S  COOK  BOOK"  suits  every  purse.  Menus 
of  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  can  be  prepared  from  the  hundreds  of  new  recipes. 
Women  will  appreciate  the  author's  new  method,  of  presenting  them.  (2.50.  "THE 
CHARM  OF  FINE  MANNERS,"  by  Mrs.  Starrett,  will  be  a  great  boom  to  fathers  and 
mothers.  In  a  charming  way  the  author  writes  about  behavior,  self-culture,  habits,  con- 
versatlon,  etc.  (1.00.  For  the  Little  Tots — THE  KIDDIE-KAR  BOOK,  colored 
pictures  and  fanciful  verses  with  the  true  nursery  swing  and  ring,  (1.50.  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S STORY  GARDEN,  a  collection  of  stories  about  animals,  children,  flowers,  elves, 
etc.,  each  one  Illustrating  a  Christian  ideal  of  life,  10  pictures.  (1.50.  YOUR  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  BEST.  In  addition  to  the  books  on  this  page  we  have  a 
splendid  selection  of  new  LIPPINCOTT'S  MERIT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Write  for  circulars.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

BOYS  AND   GIRLS  Will  Find  Delight  In  These 

ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S  new  Illustrated  gift  book,  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY.     A 

book  of  alluring  beauty  that  will  delight  every  child.  Numerous  delightful  silhouettes, 
frontispiece  in  color,  handsome  binding,  uniform  with  Rackham's  "Cinderella."  Octavo. 
(2.00. 

PINNOCHIO 

Collodl's  delightful  Italian  classic  can  now  be  secured  in  two  beautiful  holiday  editions 
uniform  with  Spyrl's  "Heidi,"  of  last  season.  GIFT  EDITION,  14  pictures  in  color, 
handsome  binding,  $2.50.  SPECIAL  EDITION,  14  pictures  In  color,  mounted  on  mats, 
exquisite  binding,  stamped  in  gold  In  a  box.    (6.00. 

STORIES  ALL  CHILDREN  LOVE  SERIES 

18  famous  stories  for  children.  The  new  title  is  "CORNELLI."  by  the  author  of  "Heidi." 
It  is  equally  as  entertaining.  Ask  to  see  the  other  volumes  in  this  series.  They  are  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  color  and  make  the  best  sort  of  Christmas  gifts  for  young  people.  In- 
comparable at  the  price  per  volume.    (1.50. 

CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS  SERIES 

15  favorite  fairy  and  story  books,  carefully  edited  and  simplified  for  little  folks.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.     Each,   (0.75. 

JANE  ABBOTT'S  New  Sunshine  Story  Is  HIGHACRES 

It  will  delight  her  host  of  youthful  readers  who  enjoyed  "Keineth"  and  "Larkspur."  Illus- 
trated.   (1.75. 

DAN  BEARD'S  New  One  Is  THE  AMERICAN  BOYS'  HANDY  BOOK  OF  WOOD- 
CRAFT AND    CAMP  LORE 

With  377  snappy  Illustrations  showing  Just  how  to  do  things  In  the  woods.  Every  boy 
wants  this  book.      (3.00 

THE  AMERICAN  TRAIL  BLAZERS  SERIES 

12  thrilling  stories  of  great  pioneers.     INTO  MEXICO  WITH  GENERAL  SCOTT,  by 

Sabln.  Is  the  new  one  this  year.  It  Is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  Mexican  War.  These  are  splendid 
volumes  for  boys.     Write  for  descriptive  circular.     Each  volume  Illustrated.     (1.75. 

AT   ALL    BOOKSTORES 

J.  B,  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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Longmans'  Publications  of  Present  Interest 

"  The  most  remarkable  book  of  the  year 
or  of  many  years." — Bernard  Shaw  in  The 
Observer. 

A  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE  SOCIALIST 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
By   SIDNEY   and   BEATRICE  WEBB 
8vo.    $4.25  net 

Part  I  contains  a  description  of  the  existing  materials  out 
of  which  such  a  constitution  could  be  constructed,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  social 
organization.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  plan  for 
reconstruction,  on  the  basis  of  a  Socialist  Democracy,  in- 
cluding novel  proposals,  not  only  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Parliament  and  Local  Government,  but  also  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Co-operative  movement  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  nationalized  and  municipalized  industries, 
with  participation  of  the  workers  in  their  management, 
and  for  a  reorganization  of  the  vocational  world. 
"  It  is  businesslike ;  it  is  suasive ;  it  is  worth  consideration 
by  all,  and  especially  the  middle  classes." — Justice. 
"  No  one  else  could  have  produced  the  book,  because  no 
one  else  has  put  in  the  lifetime  of  work,  both  in  research 
and  in  practical  administration,  of  which  it  is  the  climax." 
— Observer. 

ECONOMIC  LIBERTY 

By  HAROLD  COX,  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view.   Crown  8vo.    $2.75  net. 

"  A  collection  of  essays  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  comes 
at  an  opportune  moment.  We  can  only  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  read,  and  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  now  so  rapidly  assuming  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  authority  in  the  State." — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  WORLD 
WAR 

By  JAMES  WILFORD  GARNER,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  In 
2  vols.    8vo.     $24.00  net. 

[Nearly  Ready 
A   comprehensive   treatise  on   international   law   as 
interpreted    and    applied    during   the    late    war. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     A  Treatise 

By  L.  OPPENHEIM,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Whe- 
well  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Jurisprudence  at  Madrid,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law. 

Third  Edition  edited  by  RONALD  F.  ROX- 
BURGH, of  the  Middle  Temple.  Barrister-at-Law, 
formerly  Whewell  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    In  Two  Vols.     8vo.     $12.50  net. 

Vol.  I — Peace. 

THE  NEW  STATE.    Group  Organization  the 

Solution  of  Popular  Government 

By  M.  P.  FOLLETT,  Author  of  "  The  Speaker _  of 
the  House  of  Representatives."  Third  Impression, 
with  Introduction  by  Lord  Haldane.  Small  8vo. 
$3.50  net. 

Viscount  Haldane  says : 

"  I  have  ventured  to  ask  the  authoress  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet  has  recently  called  '  the  most  sane 
and  brilliant  of  recent  works  on  political  theory,'  to 
let  me  write  a  few  pages  introductory  to  the  next 
issue  of  her  book.  .  .  .  A  set  of  practical  ideas, 
in  vital  respects  not  only  fresh  but  full  of  promise, 
are  set  forth  for  consideration. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  COMPANY,  L^ 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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may  believe,  is  its  opportunity  for  tender  recount  of  the  parts 
and  parcels  of  a  day  gone.  This  book  should  have  three  classes 
of  readers,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Ohio,  those  who  like  small  history,  personally  written,  and  those 
who  are  quite  justifiedly  interested  in  the  early  life  and  back- 
ground of  Ellen  Hayes. 

The  New  England  Romance  is  in  effect  a  different  piece  of 
work.  It  is  frankly  a  family  story.  Where  the  other  was  a 
tale  of  a  countryside,  this  is  a  tale  of  persons  written  by  Francis 
Peabody  from  the  material  which  his  brother  Robert  had  col- 
lected before  his  death.  It  gives,  perhaps,  greater  intimacy  with 
fortitude  in  the  presence  of  life  than  Ellen  Hayes'  book,  which 
deals  after  all  with  the  fortitude  against  a  kind  of  life.  This 
gentle  narration  of  Ephraim  Peabody's  story  makes  his  powerful 
liberal  spirit  the  tenor,  the  migration,  the  hardships,  the  fight- 
ing with  disease,  incidental  accompaniment,  not  necessary  for 
sustainment. 

The  historians  had  different  objectives.  Mrs.  Hayes  purposed 
definitely  to  chronicle  early  days,  and  illuminates  her  chronicle 
with  some  interpretations  of  their  spirit.  Mr.  Peabody  means 
to  light  a  lamp,  and  the  tales  of  pioneering  are  but  wick  and 
scissors  to  the  flame.  M.  C.  C. 

VENIZELOS 

By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    384  pp. 

Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.65. 

Venizelos — storm  center  of  the  recent  election — is  conceded 
by  historians  to  be  the  most  eminent  contemporary  statesman 
and  diplomatist.  Any  study  of  the  life  of  this  man,  which  is  so 
integrally  bound  up  with  the  Greek  struggle  for  unity  and  free- 
dom from  Ottoman  rule  (now  happily  near  an  end)  must  essen- 
tially be  a  recital  of  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  national 
and  international  movements.  Therefore,  steeped  as  he  is  in  a 
knowledge  of  modern  European  and  in  particular  modern  Near 
Eastern  history,  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  who  has  told,  in  an 
entertaining  and  illuminating  narrative,  the  story  of  Premier 
Venizelos,  is  admirably  equipped  and  qualified  for  the  task.  Mr. 
Gibbons  has  spent  much  of  the  past  twelve  years  in  Greece  where 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  intimate  relations  with  Venizelos. 
By  recounting,  with  elaborate  detail  and  with  Venizelos  as  the 
protagonist,  the  story  of  the  Balkans  from  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  through  the  peace  conference,  a  story  which 
he  first  told  more  briefly  in  his  New  Map  of  Europe,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons portrays  a  man  of  giant  mental  proportions,  of  rare  leader- 
ship, keen  vision  and  judgment,  of  unique  determination  and  will, 
who  from  first  to  last  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  attainment  of 
a  single,  well  defined  goal.  Venizelos,  although  a  lawyer  by 
training,  is,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  "revolutionist  by 
profession  "  and  in  all  his  "  revolutionary "  activities  has  been 
careless  of  his  own  safety.  In  youth  as  well  as  in  maturity  he 
has  displayed,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Powers,  "a  genius  for  con- 
ciliation tempered  with  firmness,  which  is  the  statesman's  greatest 
asset."  Mr.  Gibbons  has  contributed  a  notable  addition  to  mod- 
ern biography.  Esther  B.  Moses. 

LITERATURE  IN  A  CHANGING  AGE 

By  Ashley  H.  Thorndike.     Macmillan  Co.     318  pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

Professor  Thorndike,  in  this  study  of  English  literature  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  produced  a  book  that  throws  light 
on  the  development  of  social  conditions  and  social  thought  from 
a  new  angle.  Its  radical  departure  from  the  dry-as-ciust  literary 
tradition  is  seen  at  the  very  outset  where  he  discusses  changes  in 
the  character  and  size  of  the  reading  public  in  their  effect  on 
literary  output.  Defining  literature  broadly  as  "whatever  is 
read  that  moves  our  imagination  and  sympathy,"  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  that  not  only  are  its  standards  and  aims  con- 
tinually changing,  even  at  times  when  regard  for  past  models  is 
at  its  highest,  but  that  literature  has  become,  during  the  last 
century,  an  immense  power  for  good.  Looking  into  the  future, 
he  foresees  an  even  greater  concern  of  writers  for  subjects  of 
passing  interest,  comprising  the  whole  complexity  of  modern  life, 
a  still  closer  interpretation  of  life  in  terms  of  human  interest  and 
sympathy.  "Social  welfare,  in  whatever  form  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  living  may  be  advocated,  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  lure  the  literary  imagination.  The  service  of  literature 
to  government,  its  alliances  with  science,  commerce,  and  educa- 
tion, its  responsiveness  to  the  influence  of  women,  and  its  con- 
cern for  a  more  vital  and  present  religion,  all  seem  likely  to  con- 
(Continued  on  page  332) 
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FOB  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SOHVEY 


DREAMS  AND  VOICES 

Compiled  by  Grace  Hyde  Trine 

A  collection  of  modern  Mother  and 
Child  verse  which  gives  us  hope  for  the 
enduring  beauty  and  strong  comradeship 
of  family  life.  Some  of  the  contributors 
are  Robert  W.  Service,  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Angela  Mor- 
gan, Percy  Mackaye.    Price,  $2.00,  boxed. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SHRINE  or 

The  Makers  of  Peace 

By  Winifred  Kirkland 

The  peace  of  Bethlehem  on  Christmas 
night,  the  deep  love  of  the  Holy  Family — 
these  are  to  be  kept  alive  in  our  homes 
throughout  the  year.  A  book,  exquisitely 
bound,  which  by  the  beauty  of  its  pages  car- 
ries the  Christmas  message  of  peace  and 
love  to  your  friends.  Price,  85  cents. 

A  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW: 
Some  Roads  to  Peace 

By  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 

"A  Woman's  Point  of  View"  is  a 
record  of  facts  with  keen  constructive  con- 
clusions— a  program  for  progress  in  which 
the  author  suggests  "four  great  roads  to 
peace  and  the  saving  of  our  civilization." 

Price,  $1.25. 

ICE  BREAKERS 

By  Edna  Geister 

No  bookshelf  is  quite  complete  without 
this  fun-making,  play-planning  little  book 
which  holds  the  key  to  the  success  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  party.     Price,  $1.35. 


THE  HALL  WITH  DOORS 

By  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 

A  delightful  tale  of  six  wide-awake  school 
girls  who  form  the  V.V.  Club;  and  of  the 
fascinating  times  they  have.  It  is  just  the 
sort  of  story  to  appeal  to  young  girls  who 
like  to  think  they  are  planning  their  own 
lives  without  undue  interference  from  "the 
powers  that  be."  Price,  $1.75. 

~T HE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN 

By  Mary  Austin 

A  brilliantly  written  discussion  of  the 
responsibilities  that  are  assumed  with  the 
right  to  vote.  Mrs.  Austin  writes  with 
authority,  presenting,  without  prejudice 
woman's  responsibility  for  citizenship  as 
compared  with  man's.    Price,  Paper  $1.00. 

Cloth  $1.75. 

FACTORY  WORK  FOR  GIRLS 

By  Margaret  Hodgen 

A  history  of  the  growth  of  industry  show- 
ing how  the  primitive  tool  was  the  basis  of 
primitive  civilization  just  as  the  compli- 
cated, modern  machine  is  the  basis  of  the 
life  of  the  community.        Price,  95  cents. 

HEALTH  AND  THE  WOMAN 

MOVEMENT 

By  Clelia  Duel  Mosher,  M.D. 

"This  book  not  only  destroys  many  long 
established  theories  as  to  what  women  can- 
not do,  but  it  sets  forth  a  constructive  plan 
of  health  building,  based  upon  simple  ab- 
dominal muscular  exercises,  which  if  fol- 
lowed should  eliminate  the  health  problem 
from  the  woman  movement  for  all  time." 
— The  Public.  Price,  60  cents. 


Bookshops  Everywhere 


or 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


600  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BACK  OF  THE  HARPER  NAME-103  YEARS  OF  GOOD  BOOKS 


Harper  A  Brother* 
Announce    the    Publication 
of  the  First  Two  Volumes  in 
the  Series  of  Eleven 


AMERICANIZATION  STUDIES 


of  the 


OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  330) 
tinue  and  increase."  The  current  notion  that  people  read  fewer 
books  or  that  fewer  people  read  books,  he  finds,  is  merely  a  sur- 
vival of  a  chronic  complaint;  as  a  matter  of  fact — quite  apart 
from  the  improvement  of  literary  taste  in  newspaper  and  period- 
ical— more  people  read  good  books  than  ever  before  in  history. 

B.  L. 
MORALE:  THE  SUPREME  STANDARD  OF  LIFE  AND 
CONDUCT 
By  G.   Stanley  Hall.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     377  pp.     Price, 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 


CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK    ethics  general  and  special 


These  studies  are  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation  and  analysis 
of  the  work,  °f  Various  Americanization  agencies.  New  conclusions 
have  been  reached  through  this  investigation,  on  which  more  than 
$200,000  Was  spent.  Many  startling  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light  which  will  cause  an  entire  revision  of  accepted  thought  in  Ameri- 
canization wor\. 

Now  Published 

THE  SCHOOLING   OF 
THE  IMMIGRANT 
By  Frank  V.  Thompson 

is  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
numerous  formal  undertakings  to 
educate  adult  immigrants  in  the 
American  language  and  in  citizen- 
ship. The  whole  trend  of  educa- 
tional legislation  in  the  state  and 
country  at  large  is  critically  exam- 
ined. $2.00 


Price,   $3.50; 


AMERICA  VIA  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
By  John  Daniels 

Immigrant  activities  in  politics, 
education,  recreation,  etc.,  proceed 
from  an  incipient  self-reliance  which 
seeks  partnership  with  Americans 
but  brooks  no  dictation  or  domina- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  native 
born  toward  these  beginnings  of 
democracy  is  examined  and  criti- 
cized. $2.00 


you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we  shall  be  glad  to  noltfy  you  of  the  pullicaiion  0) 
the  other  tolumes  of  this  series  as  they  appear. 


Est.  1817        HARPER  &  BROTHERS        New  York 


,  0 


What  is  America  facing? 

Are  the  present  strikes  the  forerunner  of  something 
still  more  serious,  more  sinister?  That's  what  Whiting 
Williams,  steel  executive  and  authority  on  labor  morale, 
wanted  to  know.  So  Mr.  Williams  left  his  position  as 
personnel  director  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland,  put  on  rough  clothes,  disguised  his 
name,  and  obtained  a  laborer's  job. 

HE  WAS  A  WAGE  SLAVE  FOR  SEVEN   MONTHS 

And  he  saw  a  lot,  felt  a  lot  and  learned  a  lot  about 
the  state  of  mind  of  his  fellow-workers.  He  tells  his 
story  in  his  book, 

What's  On 
The  Worker's  Mind 

by  Whiting  Williams 

The  greater  part  of  the  text  of  his  book  is  made  up 
from  his  diary.  He  was  in  the  coal  mines.  He  was  in 
the  iron  mines.  He  was  in  the  steel  mills.  And  he  was 
there  as  a  laborer,  as  one  of  the  "  hands."  His  story  is 
important  to  all  who  aim  to  be  informed  on  the  laborer's 
psychology. 

"  More  interesting  than  a  novel." — President  Thompson 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

Illustrated,  $2.50 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


By  Owen  A.  Hill.     Macmillan  Co.     414  pp. 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 

Dr.  Hall's  book  summarizes  the  methods  by  which  morale  was 
created  and  sustained  during  the  war  and  proposes  the  application 
of  these  findings  to  the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Its 
chief  value  lies  in  the  convenient  assemblage  of  useful  psychologic 
data.  Laymen  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  accounts  of  per- 
sonnel work  in  the  army,  methods  of  improving  health,  rehabilita- 
tion, ways  of  overcoming  fear,  conserving  of  soldierly  attitudes, 
effects  of  prohibition,  and  the  psychology  of  feminism  and  indus- 
trial unrest.  The  chapter  on  prohibition,  for  example,  dwells  oh 
the  nature  of  the  satisfactions  procured  by  drink  and  warns  of 
the  need  to  find  substitutes. 

On  the  whole  the  work  will  hardly  enhance  the  reputation  of 
the  author  of  Adolescence.  First  presented  as  a  series  of  lectures 
during  the  war,  it  reveals  in  many  places  the  highly  colored  effects 
induced  by  war-time  emotions.  Besides  it  views  the  psychologic 
features  in  life  out  of  all  due  proportion.  If  Dr.  Hall  had 
offered  the  book  as  a  set  of  psychologic  helps  toward  the  solution 
of  public  questions,  he  would  have  remained  within  his  specialty. 
But  to  call  morale,  that  is,  mere  feeling,  "the  supreme  standard 
of  life"  and  to  judge  policies  as  good  or  bad  according  or  not 
as  they  make  people  feel  in  "top-notch  condition"  is  unpardonable. 
Under  such  a  principle,  false  propaganda  such  as  not  only  Ger- 
many but  the  Allied  governments  employed,  becomes  justified 
if  it  is  worked  long  enough  with  sufficient  skill.  Ethical  aims  or 
objective  standards  of  Tightness  have  thus  no  meaning  as  long  as 
the  waves  of  emotion  can  be  kept  high.  Even  the  religion  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Hall  as  indispensable  becomes  nothing  more  than 
an  adventure  in  pragmatic  subjectivism.  Surely  the  world  needs 
worthier  goals  for  its  efforts  than  the  hope  of  abundant  thrills. 

In  the  book  by  Dr.  Hill,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Fordham 
University,  the  reader  will  find  conservative  teachings  upon  prob- 
lems of  private  and  public  life  set  forth  in  a  series  of  closely  knit 
scholastic  arguments.  The  author  ascribes  the  evils  of  our  times 
to  the  subjectivism  encouraged  by  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
He  pleads  therefore  for  the  standards  of  his  church  as  the  only 
way  to  offset  the  disintegration  of  the  home,  the  turmoil  in  the 
labor  world,  the  rule  of  might  in  international  affairs. 

The  book  affords  interesting  light  on  the  workings  of  a  trained, 
devout  mind.  Some  of  its  conclusions  can  well  be  taken  to  heart 
by  social  workers  both  of  the  author's  faith  and  outside.  Other 
conclusions  are  not  altogether  so  indisputable  as  Dr.  Hill  sup- 
poses. For  instance,  it  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the 
friends  of  women's  suffrage  deserve  the  scoldings  he  deals  them 
or  whether  God  has  spoken  with  quite  such  finality  in  favor  of 
capital  punishment  and  against  collective  ownership.  There  are 
Roman  Catholic  writers  on  social  problems  whose  views  offer 
in  the  main  much  more    salutary  guidance  than  Father  Hill's. 

Henry  Neumann. 

EUGENICS,  CIVICS  AND  ETHICS 

By  Sir  Charles  Walston.    Macmillan  Co.    56  pp.    Price,  $1.60; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.75. 

This  lecture,  delivered  to  the  Summer  School  of  Eugenics, 
Civics  and  Ethics  in  Cambridge  last  year,  provides  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  author's  somewhat  forbidding  larger  works. 
His  contention  that  ethics  forms  the  foundation  for  civics  and 
eugenics,  and  that  apart  from  questions  of  personal  relationship 
between  individuals  these  sciences  have  no  interest  or  usefulness 
is  here  informally  maintained.  Our  sociologists,  according  to 
(Continued  on  page  334) 
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Harry  Emerson 


FOSDICK'S 


NEW  "Everyday  Life"  book 

"The  Meaning  of  SERVICE" 

Will  be  ready  DECEMBER  3rd 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  helped  and  in- 
spired by  his  messages  on  Prayer  and  Faith.  They 
will  find  this  book  timely,  virile,  impressive— and 
equally  appealing  in  its  human  interest  and  spirit  of 
Christian  leadership. 

The  NEED  for  "The  [Meaning  of  Service" 

Each  generation  sees  some  new  aspect  of  Christianity  lifted 
to  the  front.  Today  the  terrific  problems  handed  to  us  through 
the  World  War  are  calling  for  a  type  of  Christianity  which  shall 
express  itself  in  serviceable  action. 

The  DOMINANT  PURPOSE  back  of 
this  book 

Dr.  Grenfell  has  said — "Religion  is  action,  not  diction."  This 
has  been  Dr.  Fosdick's  keynote  in  writing  this  book. 

The  completion  of  the  trilogy 

Prayer  (The  Meaning  of  Prayer)  deals  with  the  inward  prob- 
lems of  Christian  life;  Faith  (The  Meaning  of  Faith)  with 
Christian  experience;  Service  (The  Meaning  of  Service)  with 
the  practical  overflow  of  Christian  life.  A  life  that  rightly 
conceives  of  PRAYER,  that  is  dominated  by  FAITH,  must  be 
SERVICEABLE.  "The  inevitable  expression  of  real  Chris- 
tianity is  a  life  of  sacrificial  service."  This  is  why  "The  Meaning 
of  Service"  concludes  the  group  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  interpretations 
of  Christian  character. 

The  CHALLENGE 

For  the  sake  of  the  integrity  of  Christian  character,  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  world,  Dr.  Fosdick  says — 
"We  need  a  new  hatred  of  uselessness  in  institutions  and  persons, 
and  a  new  baptism  of  sacrificial  and  effective  service.  .  .  .  Un- 
less Christianity  can  face  the  tremendous  tasks  that  this  new 
generation  presents  with  an  outpouring  of  self-sacrificing  service 
and  good  will  proportionate  to  the  need,  we  shall  register  a 
lamentable  failure  instead  of  the  success  which  we  might 
achieve." 

Handy,  pocket  edition  volume,  printed 
on  THIN  paper,  bound  in  art  leather 
cloth,   round   cornered.     PRICE,   $125. 


TH  E  announcement  of 
a  new  Fosdick  book  is 
an  event  of  particular 
moment  to  the  Christian 
world. 


FOSDICK'S     trilogy     on 
meaning  of  Christianity- 


the 


"The  Meaning  of  Prayer" 

$1.15 

"The   Meaning  of  Faith" 

$1.35 
and  NOW 

"The  Meaning  of  Service" 

$1.25 


The    twelve    chapter    headings 
of   "The   Meaning  of   Service" 

■ — Service  and  Christianity 

— The  Peril  of  Uselessness 

— The  Strong  and  the  Weak 

— The  Abundant  Life 

— Self -Denial 

— Justice 

—Small  Enemies  of  Usefulness 

— Cooperation 

— New  Forms  of  Service 

■ — The  Great  Obstacle 

— The  Motive  of  Gratitude 

— Victorious  Personality 


A   WORTH-WHILE 
CHRISTMAS   GIFT 


A  SPECIALLY  BOUND  SET 
of  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's 
three   "Meanings" — 

"  The  Meaning  of  Prayer  " 
"  The  Meaning  of  Faith  " 
"  The  Meaning  of  Service  " 

The  THREE  books,  uniformly 
bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  ridge, 
gold  stamped,  gilt  top,  with  silk 
marker,  encased  in  an  attractive 
carton. 

$5.00,  postage  paid. 


At  your  Bookstore 
or  from  us 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Walston,  make  too  much  of  group  associations.  Our  educational 
system  neglects  ethics.  To  the  lack  of  formulation  of  a  modern 
ethical  code  he  ascribes  much  fumbling  in  the  search  for  truth 
in  the  other  social  sciences.  B.  L. 

TOY-MAKING   IN   SCHOOL   AND   HOME 

By  R.  K.  and  M.  I.  R.  Polkinhorne.     Frederick  A.   Stokes. 

Co.    299  pp.    Illustrated.    Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3-75- 

Toy-Making  is  intended  apparently  to  be  used  as  a  text  book 
in  school  and  a  reference  book  at  home  for  those  children  and 
others  devoted  to  making  things  of  paper,  pasteboard  and  wood. 
The  Polkinhorne  book  is  filled  with  simple  illustrations  and  plans, 
and  the  text  is  sufficiently  elementary  and  detailed.  A  wide 
variety  of  toys  is  pictured  and  described.  The  plans  given, 
while  brief,  are  practical — at  least  for  older  children.  The  book 
should  prove  useful  to  a  considerable  group  of  teachers,  parents 
and  amateur  handicraft  workers. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  POOR 

By  M.  E.  Blyth.     Macmillan  Co.     126  pp.     Price  3s.  6d.;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

In  the  short  space  of  126  pages  the  author  attempts  to  cover 
a  very  large  section  of  the  field  of  social  maladjustment  and  the 
corresponding  remedial  efforts  in  England.  Beginning  with 
several  chapters  of  reminiscences  of  her  nursing  experience, 
rather  vividly  portrayed  (but  still  inferior  to  that  inimitable 
book  by  Nurse  Loane,  The  Queen's  Poor),  she  goes  on  to 
a  discussion  of  the  housing  problem,  old  age  pensions  or  indoor 
care  in  workhouse  or  infirmary,  the  care  of  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,  and  the  general  responsibilities  of  boards  of 
guardians.  Miss  Blyth  decidedly  holds  a  brief  for  the  present 
Poor  Law  administration;  and  is  even  inclined  to  deprecate  the 
closing  of  the  children's  departments  in  the  Unions,  though  she 


briefly  admits  the  advantages  of  boarding-out  in  foster  homes. 
In  her  chapter  on  housing  she  makes  an  interesting  plea  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  parlor  separate  from  the  living-room  in  the  model 
cottages  to  be  erected  through  local  authority.  Since  the  book 
attempts  to  cover  so  much  ground  it  would  have  been  improved 
by  the  exclusion  of  much  inconsequent  quotation  from  the  lips- 
of  aged  pensioners  and  of  a  good  deal  of  description  of  conditions 
which,  the  author  admits,  no  longer  obtain.  To  the  American 
reader  a  curious  point  is  the  complete  omission  of  any  reference 
to  collective,  private  initiative  in  social  or  charitable  reform. 

J.  C.  Colcord. 
MODERN  GREEK  STORIES 
Translated  by  Demetra  Vaka  and  Aristides  Phoutrides.  Duf- 
field  Co.  270  pp.  Price,  $1.90;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 
Readers  of  Professor  Phoutrides'  article  [see  the  Survey  for 
October  2]  on  the  relation  of  the  vernacular  to  the  revolution 
in  Greece  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  small  collection  of 
short  stories  by  various  modern  writers,  dealing  one  and  all  with 
the  lives  and  sentiments  of  Greek  fisher  and  peasant  folk.  These 
stories  are  beautiful  as  literature;  they  are  fascinating  as  docu- 
ments of  a  people's  inner  life,  picturing  the  superstition  and  less 
admirable  qualities  of  the  illiterate  folk  as  well  as  their  mag- 
nificent generosity  and  humility,  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  sym- 
pathy with  them  in  their  struggles.  This  is  the  second  volume 
of  an  Interpreter's  Series  of  stories  by  distinguished  contemporary 
writers  to  bring  nearer  to  Americans  those  splendid  peoples  of  the 
Old  World,  many  of  whose  children  and  grandchildren  will 
some  day  be  "100  per  cent  Americans."  If  the  other  selections 
are  as  good  as  this,  the  enterprising  publishers  will  no  doubt  be 
rewarded  by  large  sales.  B.  L. 


Survey  subscribers  will  receive  on  De- 
cember 2  a  special  list  of  Christmas  book 
offers.  Buy  your  gift  books  through  the 
Survey  and  save  money. 


ALFRED  A.  KNOPF 
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220W.42dSt.,  New  York 
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A  great  autobiography 

LETTERS  OF  A  JAVANESE  PRINCESS        %  *<•<*-  aij-w  Kara™ 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Agnes  Louise  Symmers.    With  a  Foreword  by  Louis  Couperus 

ONLY  a  few  of  these  letters  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  where  they  attracted  widespread  attention.  The 
autobiography  of  a  native  Javanese  woman,  probably  the  first  feminist  of  the  Orient,  who — almost  unaided — accom- 
plished the  social  and  political  liberation  of  the  women  of  Java.  It  describes  how  she  instituted  the  system  of 
Normal  Schools  which  bears  her  name;  the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  Java,  before  and  after  her  efforts;  and  it 
ends  with  her  death  at  the  age  of  241  Couperus,  the  celebrated  Dutch  novelist,  has  paid  glowing  tribute  to  this  remark- 
able woman  in  his  Foreword.  $4.00  net 

Notable  New  Fiction 

MOON-CALF 


By  Floyd  Dell 

TTNQTJESTIONABLY  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
*-*  novels  of  the  decade  is  this  story  of  our  own  Middle  West. 
"  A  great  book  And  an  author  full-fledged,  assured  by  this  one 
book  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  America." — Harry 
Hansen  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  $2.50  net 


Books  for  Gifts 

SAN  CRISTOBAL  DE  LA  HABANA 

By  Joseph  Hergesheimer 

THE  record  of  a  happy  impression  of  elusively  lovely  Habana— 
in  many  respects  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  most  remarkable  perform- 
ance to  date — and  certainly  one  of  the  most  unusual  of  recent 
books.  $3.50  net.  There  is  also  a  limited,  autographed  edition 
of  100  copies.  $10  net. 


HUNGER 


By  Knut  Hamsun  SEVEN   MEN 


By  Max  Beerbohm 


TJAMSDN  has  just  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
•lA  for  1920.  "Hunger,"  one  of  his  greatest  books,  is  now  ready 
in  an  excellent  translation  by  George  Egerton,  with  an  informing 
introductory  essay  by  Edwin  BjOrkman.  $2.50  net 

YOUTH  AND  THE  BRIGHT  MEDUSA 

By  Willa  Cather,  author  of  "My  Antonia" 

"PLIGHT  distinguished  stories.  "  Decidedly  a  literary  event  which 
■L>  no  lover  of  the  best  fiction  will  want  to  miss."— N.  T.  Times. 
"  One  of  the  truest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  poetical  interpre- 
tations of  American  life  that  we  possess." — The  Nation. 

$2.50  net 


FIVE  brilliant  stories.     Including  an  Appendix  and  six  illustra- 
tions by  the  Inimitable  Max  which  have  never  been  published 
previously.     First  edition  2,000  numbered  copies. 

$4.00 

LITTLE   BOY   LOST  By  W.  H.  Hudson 

Illustrated  by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop 

MISS  LATHROP  has  made  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son's lovely  story  for  children  of  all  ages.  The  illustrations 
are  in  full  color  and  black  and  white ;  there  are  headings  and  tail- 
pieces to  each  chapter,  end-papers,  title  page,  etc. 

Boxed,  $6.00  net 
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Buy  Health  Fairy 
Books  for  Xmas! 


Give  the  children  books  that  will  help  them  acquire 
health  habits.  The  fascinating  world  of  health- 
make-believe  is  growing  wider  every  day. 

"RHYMES  OF  CHO  CHO'S  GRANDMA"  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Peterson,  author  of  the  "Child  Health 
Alphabet."  Illustrated  most  joyously  by  Jessie 
Gillespie.     Price  20c. 

"CHILD  HEALTH  ALPHABET"  by  Mrs. 
Frederick     Peterson.     Illustrated.     Price    7c. 

"CHO  CHO  AND  THE  HEALTH  FAIRY"  by 
Eleanor  Glendower  Griffith,  with  charming  illus- 
trations by  Jessie  Gillespie.  On  sale  at  bookstores. 
Price,  paper  edition,  lie;  Board,  60c. 

"THE  STORY  OF  ROSY  CHEEKS  AND  STRONG 
HEART,"  a  Health  Reader  for  the  third  grade,  by 
J.  Mace  Andress,  Ph.D.  and  Annie  Turner  Andress. 
Illustrated  by  Dorothy  Whitmore.     Price  30c. 

Good  Health  on  Christmas  Morning   to  All 
American  Children! 

The  Child  Health  Organization   of   America 

Publishes  these  books 

156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PUBLICATIONS 

CONSTRUCTIVE  VENTURES  IN  GOVERNMENT—  A  Manual  of 
Discussion  and  study  of  Woman's  New  Part  in  the  American  Nation,  by 
H.   W.   Odum,   Ph.D.  Price  50c 

OUR  HERITAGE — A  study  through  Literature  of  American  Traditions 
by  J.  H.  Hanford,  Ph.D.  Price,  50c 

SYLLABUS  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  by  W.  W.  Pierson 
Jr.,  Ph.D.  Price  50c 

EDUCATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP,  by  E.  K.  Graham,  LL.D. 

Price  $1.50 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
(2  vols.)  by_K.  P.  Battle,  LL.D.  Price  $6.00 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOLOGY  (Quarterly),  edited  by  Edwin  Gree  nlaw 
Ph.D.  Price  $3.00 

Address:      THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


COMMUNISM  and 
CHRISTIANISM 

Analyzed  and  Contrasted  from  the  Viewpoint 
of  Darwinism 

By  Bishop  William  Montgomery  Brown,  D.D. 

The  author,  an  Episcopalian  ecclesiastic,  has  squarely  re- 
nounced all  theology  and  unreservedly  accepted  the  Marxian 
philosophy  of  economic  determinism.  In  this  book,  just 
out,  he  approaches  the  subject  from  a  new  angle  and  has 
produced  a  propaganda  work  that  will  be  of  intense  interest 
to  all  etudents  of  socialism,  especially  to  those  who  are  still 
in  close  touch  with  church  people.  Paper,  184  pages,  25 
cents,  postpaid. 

THE     BRADFORD-BROWN     EDUCATIONAL     CO.,      INC. 
BROWNELLA  BOOK  SHOP,  GALION,   OHIO 


NEW  CROWELL  BOOKS 


HANDBOOK    OF    AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

By  William  H.  Bartlett.  A  standard  guidebook  in 
citizenship.  New  edition  revised  by  Henry  Campbell 
Black,   Editor,    Constitutional  Review.     Net   $1.25. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

By  Victor  Duruy.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson.  Revised 
up  to  present  year.  Regarded  in  France  as  the  best 
short  history  of  that  country.     Net  $3.50. 

FAMOUS  DETECTIVE  STORIES 

Edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  Short  masterpieces 
of  mystery  and  adventure  by  world-famous  authors. 
Net  $1.50. 

FAMOUS  PSYCHIC  STORIES 

Edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  A  sheaf  of  thrilling 
tales  by  great  authors.  Companion  volume  to  the 
earlier,  successful  "Famous  Ghost  Stories."    Net  $1.50. 

THE  WORLD  BEYOND 

Edited  by  Justin  H.  Moore.  Selections  from  Oriental 
and  primitive  writings  showing  interesting  parallels 
to  Biblical  teachings.     Net  $1.50. 

SUCCESS  FUNDAMENTALS 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  An  inspiring  study  of 
some  of  the  basic  things  of  life.    Net  $2.00. 

COLONIAL  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

Edited  by  William  P.  Trent  and  B.  W.  Wells.  A 
remarkable  collection  of  early  American  writings 
with  biographical  introductions.  Complete  in  one 
volume.     Net  $2.50. 


JUVENILES 
THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN'S  OWN  BOOK 

By  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser.  An  entertaining  and  use- 
ful book  telling  how  our  government  is  run — its  de- 
partments, etc.     Illustrated.     Net  $1.75. 

SWISS  FAIRY  TALES 

By  William  E.  Griffis.  Charming  stories  of  the  fairies 
and  elves  who  dwell  among  the  Alps.  Illustrated  in 
color.     Net  $1.75. 

BOY  HEROES  IN  FICTION 

By  Inez  N.  McFee.  Stories  of  David  Balfour,  Oliver 
Twist,  David  Copperfield,  Jim  Davis,  and  others. 
Illustrated.     Net   $1.75. 

GIRL  HEROINES  IN  FICTION 

By  Inez  N.  McFee.  Stories  of  Little  Dorrit,  Maggie 
Tulliver,  Eppie  Marner,  Cosette  the  French  girl,  and 
others.     Illustrated.     Net  $1.75. 

BOYS'  BOOK  OF  SEA  FIGHTS 

By  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser.  From  the  Spanish  Armada 
to  the  World  War.    Copiously  illustrated.    Net  $1.75. 


THOMAS    Y.    CROWELL   CO 

426  WEST  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


STATUS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

1  Labor  Organization  in  War  Time, 
•a.  What  was  the  National  War  Labor  Board?  How  was 
it  organized?  How  was  its  membership  chosen?  What  was 
the  war  labor  board  agreement?  How  does  this  agreement 
affect  trade  unions?  Were  the  rules  of  the  board  organized 
by  the  employers?  By  workers?  In  what  cases  were  they  vio- 
lated? How  were  these  violations  dealt  with?  Was  the  board 
a  successful  institution? 

b.  Why  was  the  National  War  Labor  Board  allowed  to  lapse? 
What  became  of  the  plans  it  formulated?  Have  economic  con- 
ditions changed?     In  what  way? 

2      Labor  Organization  during  Reconstruction. 
•a.     How  was  the  president's  first  industrial  conference  or- 
ganized?    What  did  it  do?     Why  did  it  fail?    What  was  the 
outcome? 

b.  How  was  the  president's  second  industrial  conference  or- 
ganized? How  did  its  method  of  work  differ  from  that  of  the 
first  conference?  Did  it  bring  in  a  unanimous  report?  What 
were  the  essential  provisions  of  that  report?  What  is  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  report?  Was  it  based  on  sound  industrial  think- 
ing?   On  what  grounds  do  you  justify  your  answer? 

3  The  Present  Status  of  Organization. 
•  a.  What  is  the  open  shop  ?  What  is  the  closed  shop  ?  What 
is  the  preferential  shop?  What  is  the  works  council?  What 
are  the  Whitley  Councils?  How  does  the  present  membership 
of  trade  unions  compare  with  the  pre-war  membership?  Is  the 
growth  of  American  trade  unions  comparable  to  the  rise  of 
British  unions  during  the  war?  What  was  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic condition  which  made  this  growth  possible?  What  are 
the  present  tendencies? 

b.  What  is  the  argument  in  support  of  the  organization  of 
industrial  relations.  What  is  the  argument  opposed?  What 
varieties  of  industrial  organizations  exist  in  the  United  States? 
What  forms  were  provided  by  the  president's  second  industrial 
conference?  Have  business  and  industrial  organizations  changed 
in  size  during  the  last  hundred  years?  Has  this  change  affected 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employe?  In  what  respects? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  congress  toward  trade  unionism  as  shown 
in  the  transportation  act?  Is  the  scheme  there  elaborated  ap- 
plicable to  general  industry? 

References: 

John  R.  Commons  and  others:  History  of  Labor  in  the  United 
States.     Macmillan  &  Co.     Price,  $10.50;   postpaid,  $10.90. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker:  The  New  Industrial  Unrest.  Doubleday, 
Page  Co.    Price,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $2.20. 

Samuel  Gompers:  Labor  and  the  Common  Welfare.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.    Price,  $3.00;  postpaid,  $3.20. 

Joseph  Husslein:  Democratic  Industry.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons. 
Price,  $1.50;   postpaid,  $1.70. 

J.  M.  Budish  and  George  Soule:  The  New  Unionism.  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Howe.     Price,  $3.50;   postpaid,  $3.75. 

Frank  Julian  Warne:  The  Workers  at  War.  Century  Co. 
Price,  $3.00;   postpaid,   $3.15. 

The  Survey  for  Nov.  15,  1919,  p.  105;  Mar.  27,  1920,  p.  819; 
Jan.  17,  1920,  p.  424;  Oct.  25,  p.  35;  Nov.  8,  1919,  p.  53;  Mar.  3, 
1919,  p.  193. 


The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book  Depart- 
ment. 


What's 
in  a 
Name? 


Some  people  think  that  The 
Association  Monthly  is  a  technical 
magazine  for  workers  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association 
alone. 


Those    people    have 
beyond  the  name. 


not    read 


The  Association  Monthly  is  a 
magazine  for  thinking  women 
everywhere  —  in  the  church,  the 
school  and  the  college,  in  industry, 
in  community  and  social  work,  in 
the  home,  in  politics. 

'  It  is  an  opinion-making  maga- 
zine which  interprets  woman's 
thought  and  activities  in  education, 
religion,  economics,  international 
relationships,  community  life. 

It  is  a  tool  for  leaders  everywhere 
in  the  movement  of  women  toward 
a  better  world. 

Subscription  $1.50  the  year 
Mailed  to  Foreign  Address  $2.00  the  year 


THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 
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Courses  in  Social  Science  at 
Smith  College 

July  5th — August  30th 
1921 

COURSES  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND 
TEACHERS 

Child  Psychology 
Community  Analysis 
Community  Health 
Community  Service 
Mental  Tests 


Industrial  Problems 
Public  Health 
Social  Medicine 
Social  Psychiatry 
Social  Psychology 


Government  as  a  factor  in  social  work 

Problems  in  Government  connected  with  social 
work 

TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 

Community  Service 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

For  information  address  The  Director 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


To  the  young  woman  interested 


in 


Christian  Social  Service 

The  Congregational  Training  School 

for  Women 

trains  for  leadership 

It  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  fit  yourself 
for  the  great  task  of  helping  to  develop  a  type 
of  Christian  personality  which  shall  build  a  new 
social  order. 

Its  graduates  are  filling  positions  as 

Community  House  Directors,  Directors  of  Re~ 
ligious  Education,  Directors  of  Young  People's 
Work,  Church  Assistants,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries, 
Girls'  Work  Secretaries,  Recreational  Directors, 
Resident  Settlement  Workers,  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionaries. 

It  offers  a  year  of  intensive  training  for  col- 
lege graduates  and  a  longer  course  for  non- 
graduates.  Tuition  and  board  are  low  and  some 
scholarship  aid  is  given. 

Miss  Margaret  Taylor,  Dean. 

5603  Dorchester  Avenne 

Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

announces  new  programs  through  its 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Professional  training  for  community  leadership 
and  social  work  in  rural,  village,  and  town  commu- 
nities through  its  division  of  instruction  in  social 
science,  of  training  for  social  work,  of  social  engi- 
neering, and  of  research  and  publication. 
The  next  quarter  begins  on  January  the  fifth, 
nineteen  hundred  twenty-one. 
Address : 

The  School  of  Public  Welfare, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Directory  of  Social  s  Agencies 
New  York  City 

is  the  new  title  of  the  former  New  York  Charities 
Directory.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  new  interpreta- 
tions of  social  service  and  the  ever  widening  scope  of 
the  Directory. 

The  issue  for  1921  is  expected  to  be  published  early 
in  the  new  year.     $2.00  a  copy,  postpaid. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

105  East  22nd  Street 


TRAIN  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNDER  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  A 
VITAL  DAY-TO-DAY  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
THEIR  SPECIALTY  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK  OR  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Second  term  work  begins  February 
14,  192 1. 

Lecture  courses  for  auditors  and 
special  students  begin  February 
28,  1921. 


Send  for  catalogue 


Frank    D.  Watson,   Director 
1302   Pine   St.,   Philadelphia 
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The  Cleveland  Foundation 

RECREATION  SURVEY 


DELINQUENCY  AND  SPARE 
TIME 

Henry  W.  Thurston 
A  study  of  typical  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  which 
show  the  relation  between  spare  time  activities  and  a 
gradual  drifting  into  delinquency. 


SCHOOL  WORK  AND  SPARE 
TIME 

/.  G.  Bonser 
School  progress  depends  upon  interests  better  revealed 
by  a  child's  spare  time  activities  than  by  any  other  in- 
fluence either  inside  or  outside  the  home. 


WHOLESOME  CITIZENS  AND 
SPARE  TIME 

/.  L.  Gillin 
This  volume  shows  the   factors  which  formed  whole- 
some recreation  habits  in  childhood. 


THE  SPHERE  OF  PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

L.  E.  Bowman  and  Others 
A  study  of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  those  agencies 
in  the  field  of  recreation  which  are  supported  by  pri- 
vate funds,  such  as  churches,  clubs,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 

Charlotte  Rumbold  and  Raymond  Moley 
A  study  of  Cleveland's  profit-making  recreational  en- 
terprises,  the   motion   picture   theater,   the   dance   hall, 
etc.,  with   recommendations   for  licensing  and  control. 


PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR 

RECREATION 

Rowland  Haynes  and  S.  P.  Davies 
Recreation    supported    by    public    funds    is    essentially 
large    scale   recreation   whose   greatest   requirement   is 
adequate  and  well-trained  leadership. 


A  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 
PROGRAM 

Rowland  Haynes  and  Carlton  Matson 
A   community    recreation    program    for    Cleveland    for 
today  and  tomorrow. 


Bound  in  cloth  at  50c  per  volume 
$3.50  for  the  set 


THE  CLEVELAND 
FOUNDATION 

Raymond  Moley,  Director 

1215  Swetland  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Aren't  You  Looking  for 
Christmas  Gift  Suggestions? 


Here's  One  for  Three  of  Your  Friends,  and 
the  Cost  to  You  is  Only  FIVE  DOLLARS 

You  know  that  the  regular  subscription  price  of 
the  Woman  Citizen  is  TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 
But  it  has  been  an  annual  custom  of  ours  to  make 
a  reduction  each  year  in  the  subscription  price,  so 
that  our  regular  readers  could  send  the  magazine 
to  their  friends  as  a  convenient  Christmas  Glft, 

FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS  we  will  send,  to  any 
THREE  addresses  you  indicate,  together  with  a 
Christmas  card  bearing  your  name  as  the  giver, 

The  Woman  Citizen 

For  a  whole  year — the  livest,  newsiest,  most  in- 
teresting woman's  magazine  published  today.  It 
Is  a  weekly  chronicle  of  national  affairs  concerning 
woman's  progress  and  advancement,  and  is  pledged 
to  the  cause  of  better  citizenship  and  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  ballot  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
voter. 

Every  Thinking  Woman 
Should  Read  This  Magazine 

in  order  to  keep  up  with 
Women  in  Industry       Women  in  the  Profession* 
Women  in  Business        Women  at  Home 
Women  in  Office  Women  at  the  Poll* 


I! 


FILL  OUT  AND 
RETURN  AT 
ONCE  TO  THE 
SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPART  MENT 
THE  WOMAN 
CITIZEN  171 
MADISON  AVE- 
NUE NEW  YORK 
CITY 


Name 


Address 
Name   . . 


Address 


Name 


Address 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING:  A  Compilation  of  Budgetary 

Studies 

Revised  edition,  1920 

156  pages.    In  paper,  $2.50;  in  cloth,  $3.00 

The  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  has  just  Issued  a  re- 
vised and  very  much  enlarged  edition  of  its  "  Standards  of 
Living." 

This  volume  contains  summaries  of  all  of  the  important 
budgetary  studies  regarding  the  quantities  and  costs  of  the 
items  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  at  a  proper  level  of 
living.  Nineteen  of  such  studies  are  covered  including  the 
early  studies  of  Chapin  and  More  as  well  as  the  recent 
ones  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the 
V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau   of  Municipal   Research. 


Public  Health  Nursing  "READING  LISTS" 

New  pamphlet  containing  suggested  reading  on  various 
phases  of  community  health  work  (20  cents  postpaid). 
May  be  ordered  from  Library  of  the 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Magazine  reprints  also  obtainable. 


"THE    CLUB  WORKER" 

THE  OFFICIAL  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS 
A  Magazine  of  True  Stories  of  the  Non-Sectarian,  Self-Governlng 
Clubs  that  25,000  Working  Girls  Have  Made  for  Themselves. 
A  Technical  Magazine  for  Recreational  Workers. 

Send  $1.00  for  six  months  trial  subscription. 
Address,  130  East  59th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
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A  BOOK 
FOR  YOUR 
EVERY  WANT 


One  of  the 
forty-  five 
drawings  of 
Walter  Jack 
Duncan,  in 
Christop  her 
Morley's  de- 
lightful new 
Book,  "  Pipe- 
fulls."  (Net, 
$2.00) 

JOSEPH   CONRAD 
THE   RESCUE 

THIS  novel  begun  more  than  twen  y 
years  ago,  contains  the  finest  of  the  mas- 
ter's earlier  and  later  work.  Conrad's  most 
popular  book. 

Cloth,  Net  $2.00;  leather,  $2.50 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S 

VERSE 

INCLUSIVE  EDITION,  1885-1918 

RICHLY  bound  in  blue  silk  cloth,  gold 
stamped,  gilt  top.  Contains  all  of 
Kipling's  verse.  Equipped  with  complete- 
indices.      Cioth>  Net  $500;  leather,  $10.00 

CLARA  BARRUS,  M,D. 
JOHN   BURROUGHS,    BOY   AND 
MAN 

THE  fascinating   story  of  John  Burrough 
who  in  his  own  lifetime  witnessed  the 
growth  of  the  country  from  i  s  pioneer  days, 
and  was  the  friend  of  the  great  men  of  each 
generation.  Nef  $3  J0 

FRANK  DILNOT 
ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  WAR 

A  COMPLETE  picture  of  England,  since 
the  war,  is  the  best  clue  to  the  nter- 
national  situation.  Frank  Dilnot,  familiar 
with  both  England  and  America,  gives  i>:  in 
thii  important  book.  pjet  #?00 

REAR  ADMIRAL  SIMS 
THE  VICTORY  AT  SEA 

THIS  is  the  first  complete  and  authentic 
sto:y  of  our  naval  activities  during  he 
war,  by  the  man  best  fitted  to  tell  it.  Writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  Burton  J.  Hen- 

drick-  Net  $5.00 

ANONYMOUS 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

THE  most  widely  discussed  novel  of  the 
season  I  "Rich  and  brimming  with  the 
most  adorable  humor,  as  light  and  dry  and 
volatile  and  spicy  as  that  mountain  air  she 
describes." — Christopher  Morley. 

Net  $1.90 
At  all  booksellers 
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THB  TRtnm  ABOUT 

christian  KUM1 

JAMIl  N  IKOWDtN 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  Christian  Science  in  its  origin  and 
history  and  present  condition  and 
prospects. 

It  aims  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
founder  and  the  faith  of  this  cult  in 
a  plain  but  kindly  way,  spiced  with 
genial   satire   and   humor. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

(THE  WESTMINSTER    PRESS) 

Headqnaters:    Philadelphia.  Wltherspoon    Building 

New  York,  166  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago.  126  N.  Wabaah  Ava 
Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St. 
Nashville,  711  Church  St. 
St.  Louis,  411  N.  Tenth  St. 
San  Francisco.  278  Poat  St. 

Atlanta  IColored).  200  Auburn  aya. 
Pittsburgh,  Granite  Bids.,  Sixth  Ave.  &  Wood  St. 


The    Truth    About 
Christian    Science 

By  JAMES  H.  SNOWDEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary 

Dr.  Snowden's  name  is  sufficient 
guarantee  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
treatment  of  this  vital  subject,  as  to  the 
frankness  with  which  it  is  handled,  as 
to  the  truthfulness  and  depth  of  the 
research  and  as  to  the  finality  of  the 
conclusions. 

Cloth  Binding,  $2.40,  postpaid 

Send    for    Descriptive    Leaflet 


Could  you  read  with  your  hands? 

Thousands  of  blind  must! 

$10  will  pay  for  a  Testament 
and  $2  for  a  Gospel  in  blind 
type.  Souvenir  verse  free. 
Help  us  also  give  the  Bible 
to  immigrants,  seamen  and 
the  poor. 
Write  us  about  Annuity  Bonds. 


Every  kind  of  Bible  for  Bale:  Scofield, 
Oxford,  Bagster, Cambridge, Holman. 
Nelson,  at  Special  Discounts. 


Universal  Bible  Sunday,  Dec.  5th. 
No  change  in  date.     Free  literature. 

NEW    YORK    BIBLE    SOCIETY 

675  Madison  Ave.     (iiithyear)       New  York 


DOUBLEDAY 

GARDEN  CITY 


PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
(Continued  front  page  334) 
Sanity  in  Sex 
By  William  J.  Fielding.     Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     333  pp.    Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.95. 
Women's  Wild  Oats 

By  (Mrs.)  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.  238  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 
After  a  brief  introduction  and  a  discussion 
of  the  decay  of  "  figleaf  morality,"  with  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  controlling 
venereal  disease,  the  author  of  Sanity  in 
Sex  devotes  four  chapters  to  the  govern- 
mental program  for  the  protection  and  edu- 
cation of  enlisted  men.  He  then  shows,  in 
Chapter  V,  the  extension  of  this  work  into 
our  industries.  Sex  instruction  in  the  schools 
is  considered,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral sketch  of  the  development  of  the  sex 
hygiene  movement.  Under  the  headings,  Sex 
Knowledge  as  a  Prerequisite  of  Parenthood, 
Sex  Enlightenment  and  Conjugal  Happiness, 
and  Sex  Ignorance,  he  states  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  sex  hygiene.  The  history  of  the 
movement  in  favor  of  birth  control  is  given 
in  Chapter  XI  and  the  author  expresses  his 
strong  approval  thereof.  The  importance  of 
psycho-analysis  is  shown  in  Chapter  XII.  In 
the   last  chapter  the   author  advocates   ade- 


quate wages  as  a  fundamental  necessity  if 
we  are  to  avoid  sexual  immorality.  A  well 
classified  and  comprehensive  bibliography  is 
appended. 

While  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  material 
presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student, 
the  volume  is  one  of  real  merit.  The  tone 
of  the  author  is  balanced;  his  statements  arc 
accurate  and  the  book  is  readable.  On  the 
whole  it  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  re- 
cent developments  in  a  most  important  field 
and  will  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  people. 

Mrs.  Hartley  is  an  English  writer  whose 
earlier  works,  The  Truth  About  Woman, 
and  Motherhood  and  the  Relationship  of  the 
Sexes,  are  not  unknown  in  America. 

The  title  given  this  volume  is  open  to 
criticism  and  Mrs.  Hartley's  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  also  somewhat  sensational. 
The  sub-title  indicates  the  subject  matter, 
Essays  on  the  Refixing  of  Moral  Standards. 
Mrs.  Hartley  is  concerned  over  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  war  in  England.  The  en- 
trance of  women  into  many  industries  and 
the  demonstration  of  their  physical  and  men- 
tal ability,  good  wages,  new  standards  of 
clothes,  leisure,  etc.,  have  provoked  a  great 
reaction  against  household  duties.  Litera- 
ture reflects  the  change.  Old  love  stories 
ended  with  marriage,  the  new  love  stories 
begin  with  the  wedding  ceremony.  The  ab- 
sence of  fixed  standards  is  shown  by  the  fail- 
ures of  married  life.  Present  laws  on  divorce 
are 'futile.  New  ideals  are  needed.  Pros- 
titution and  sexual  irregularities  have  in- 
creased. Illegitimacy  and  lack  of  strong 
character  go  together.  These  are  the  problems 
discussed,  with  many  concrete  illustrations 
from  present-day  England.  The  specific 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  English  treat- 
ment of  disorganized  families,  illegitimate 
children,  etc.,  need  not  be  considered  here. 

Barring  the  method  of  treatment,  which 
the  reviewer  does  not  like,  he  gladly  recog- 
nizes that  the  author  is  dealing  with  real 
and  important  matters.  Her  comments  are 
often  keen  and  her  vision  penetrating.  In 
the  main  her  attitude  is  conservative  except 
in  her  belief  that  it  may  be  well  to  recog- 
nize in  special  cases  "  honorable  partner- 
ships outside  of  marriage,  not  necessarily 
permanent,  with  proper  provision  for  the 
future."  Carl  Kelsey. 
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Housefurnishsng 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

••BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY.    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


■ 

HIGGINSV 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
(Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
/Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
vVegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesivcs 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sives and  adopt  the  Biggins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  11x8% 

40c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 

Simple,  handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.  Holds  sheets  firmly.  Permits  of  instant 
insertion  or  removal.  Opens  and  closes  easily 

CUSHMAN  &  DENTON  MFG.  CO. 

242  West    23d    Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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STERIGARM 

Physicians',  Nurses'  and  Patients' 
Garments 

GOOD  WORK-STANDARD  MATERIALS 


No.  101  Doctors' 
Gown  Indian 
Head  muslin 
$24.00  per  dozen. 


Send  for  price  list 

and  story  of  this 

unique  factory 


Altro 

Manufacturing 

Co. 

1157  Southern  Boulevard 
New  York  City 


No.  300  Bed  gown 
80  sauave  muslin 
$13.00  per  dozen. 


TOOL  OUTFITS 
AND  BENCHES 

FOR  HOME  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this 

line  which  we  will  send  without  charge 

to  those  interested.     Please  mention 

Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848         4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


DOMESTIC      SCIENCE 

HOME-STUDY  COUB9ES 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.     For  teachers,  social  workers,  Institutional 
managers,   dietitians,    home-makers,   etc.     Which?     Illustrated    100-page   booklet, 
'•THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING,"  sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:  Five-Cent  Meals,  10c;  Food  Values,  10c;  Free-hand  Cooking,  10c. 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 


Industrial  Service  Specialists 


MORRIS   KNOWLES,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
JONES  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


OFFER  THE  SERVICES  OF  AN  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SPECIALISTS 


Town  Layout*,  Boosing,  Sanitation,  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Water 

Supply  and   Purification,   Sewerage  and   Sewage  Disposal,  Electric 

Generating  Plants,  and   Lighting   Systems 

WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES 

Branch  Offices 

CLEVELAND,       AKRON,       YOUNGSTOWN,       DETROIT       AND 

WINDSOR,  ONTARIO. 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the  latest 
medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made  avail- 
able through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

Counsel  and  Research 
on  problems  of 

Industrial  ,  Personnel 

Relations  Administration 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

HEBER  BLANKENHORN  ORDWAY  TEAD 

LEONARD  OUTHWAITE  SAVEL  ZIMAND 

289  Fourth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  progress. 

If   you   want    accurate    news 
first-hand  information  on  social 
industrial  movements. 

and 
and 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for 
the  Survey  "  follows  up." 

The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

S-l  1-27-20 
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"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Surveys,  as 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Bed 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or 
more  consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


LECTURES 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPENING  for  two  men  residents  in 
large  New  York  Settlement.  Board  and 
room  $10.  Must  give  some  evenings  to  the 
settlement.  References  required.  Write, 
stating  age,  experience,  qualifications.  3713 
Survey.  

MATRON-HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in 
Jewish  Orphanage.  State  experience,  if 
any,  and  salary  expected.     3712  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  Protestant  woman  as 
Superintendent  of  a  Maternity  Home. 
Must  have  two  years'  social  service  ex- 
perience, be  a  good  executive  and  speaker. 
Reply  to  P.  O.  Box  2881,  Boston,  Mass. 

WOMEN  WANTED:  10  business  or 
club  women ;  those  who  have  helped  win 
suffrage  or  who  have  managed  driye  or 
know  how  to  organize  others;  commission 
only.  Apply  Women's  Security  Corp., 
Room  311,  56  Pine  Street. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street. 

SOCIAL  INVESTIGATOR.  The  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  de- 
sires to  add  to  its  resident  staff  January 
1st,  a  qualified  person,  man  or  woman,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  neighborhood  and 
social  studies.  Give  full  information  re- 
garding education,  experience,  reference, 
salary    expected,    etc. 

DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1: 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

EMERGENCY  vacancies  in  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Walter  Agnew  (Ex-President  Hedding  Col- 
lege), 419  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 


1     ' 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory 
number  of  replies  and  have  been 
able  to  suitably  fill  most  of  the 
positions.  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
In  bringing  institutions  and  insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  In 
touch  with  one  another." 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

PHYSICIAN,  large  civilian  institutional 
experience,  war  service  base  hospital  ad- 
ministration, desires  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  hospital  or  charitable  institu- 
tion where  business  ability  would  be 
appreciated.  Highest  references.  3711 
Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  grade  and  commercial 
teacher,  desires  position  with  an  institution 
for  boys.  Formerly  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Can  speak  French,  Italian  and 
German  fluently.  Available  at  once.  Best 
of  references.     3705  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  position  as 
Editorial  Assistant.  Journalistic  experi- 
ence.   3710  Survey. 

EDUCATED  WOMAN,  pleasing  per- 
sonality, good  reader,  would  spend  few 
hours  daily  with  invalid  or  elderly  person 
in  New  York  City.    3698  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  WANTS  a  hospital 
position  as  Masseuse  and  Hydrotherapist. 
Best  of  reference.    3714  Survey. 

TWO  TEACHERS  with  years  of  ex- 
perience, desire  positions  in  same  institution. 
Preferably  institution  for  young  children. 
3715  Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Patriotism  and  Responsibility  for  the  War. 
By  Georges  Demartial.  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  City. 
Fifty  cents. 

A  Great  Iniquity.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  The 
Freeman  pamphlets.  Published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
cents. 

The  Economics  of  Ireland  and  the  Policy 
of  the  British  Government.  By  George 
W.  Russell.  ("A.  E.")  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.      Twenty-five   cents. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Revised  trans- 
lation from  official  text.  Pub.  by  Russian 
Soviet  Government  Bureau,  110  West  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.     93  pages.     25  cents. 

Cbidit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Immigration  Litbbatukb  seat  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 
Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


Dr.  Gregory  Zilborg 

Formerly  of  the 
Kerensky  Government,  Russia 

Lecturer  on 

LITERARY,  DRAMATIC, 
POLITICAL  SUBJECTS 


"Holds    his  audience  spellbound,  dis- 
cussing the  conditions  of  the  world." 

— Detroit  Times. 


V/M.  B.  FEAKINS,   Inc.,  Manager 

Times   Bldg.,  New  York 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105   East  22d   Street,    New    York. 


I?  P  QP  A  R  PH  •  We  »s«>l9t  ,n  preparing  ape- 
I\.I-iOI-*/*r\.V»>IT.  *  claj  articlea,  papers,  speech- 
's, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Acthoei. 
Kzsbabch    Bbebac.    BOO    Fifth    Avenue,    New    lark. 


BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 

BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor,. 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

JBttttr  JEimrs  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfa^ 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.60  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  Bast  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year  j  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygieae,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year] 
published  by  the  National  Organization  (or 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  published 
ander  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; an  annual;  paper  cover  75  cents, 
board  cover  $1.25  postpaid;  a  permanent 
record  of  current  events,  an  encyclopedia 
of  523  pages  of  historical  and  sociological 
facts  relating  to  the  Negro.  General  and 
special  bibliographies;  full  Index.  Ad- 
dress the  NEGRO  TEAR  BOOK  COM- 
PANY,  Tuskegee   Institute,   Alabama. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy ;  dollar  a  year.     New  Orleans,  La. 
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League  of  Free  Nations 
Association 

3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 
announces  a  luncheon   discussion  on 

OUR  CARIBBEAN  POLICY 

Saturday,  December  4         Hotel  Commodore 

JUDGE  OTTO  SCHOENRICH, 
JAMES  WELDON  JOHNSON, 
HARRY  A.  FRANCK,  Author  of  "  A 
Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World,"  and  DR.  ARTHUR  R.  GRAY 

will  speak.  It  is  hoped  also  to  have 
a  representative  of  the  Administra- 
tion present. 

Time  12:45  Tickets  $2.00 

Reservations  should  be  accompanied  by  check 
payable  to  Robt.  H.  Gardiner,  Treat. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  coarse  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  November  27-December  11. 
Open  to  social  workers,  nurses  and 
others  interested  in  the  care  of  under- 
weight and  malnourished  children. 
Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 
Fee,  $50.00  including  all  materials. 
Limited   number  partial   scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children, 
44   Dwight    Street,    Boston. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept  foi 
permanent  ready  reference  r 
•  special  loose  leaf  binder 
made  with  board  tide*,  fl 
it  covered  with  stout  buck- 
ram, THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letter*  both  on  the 
back  and  on  the  tide.  Put 
in  each  ittue  at  received.  It 
doei  not  mutilate  issue*, 
=====  which  may  easily  be  re- 
moved and  reinserted.  At 
t  end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  tent 

to  you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for  ■ 

permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  ana  posiage. 


XMAS  BOOKS 

fl  Books  have  gone  up  tremendously 
in  price,  but  not  so  much  propor- 
tionately as  other  holiday  goods. 

H  And  books  still  make  the  best  gifts. 

H  Any  book  advertised  or  reviewed 
in  this  issue  may  be  ordered 
through  The  Survey's  Book  De- 
partment, a  prompt,  reliable  service. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  St.  New  York 


SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Your  Problems  Include  Saving  Lives 
and  Bettering  Living   Conditions 

We  have  the  same  task. 

Between  1911  and  1918  there  was 
a  reduction  in  the  death  rate  of  18% 
in  the  Company's  experience.  In  the 
Registration  area  of  the  United  States, 
which  includes  about  80%  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  there  was 
no  reduction,  but  an  actual  increase. 

We  believe  our  Welfare  Literature 
helped  to  save   some  of  these   lives. 

If  you  feel  that  this  literature  will 
help  you  in  some  of  your  problems 

Write  to 
The  Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Number  1  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


F. 


OU  who  would  enter  social 
work! 

Know  you  that  your  future 
task  is  yoke-fellowed  to  the 
troubled  heart  of  humanity? 

Think  you  to  calm  the  dis- 
turbed lives  of  your  fellows, 
alone  with  sympathy? 

No! 

To  keep  faith  with  your  op- 
portunity, you  must  train 
yourself  effectively  to  admin- 
ister your  sympathies! 


) 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Nety  York 
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"MERRY  CHRISTMAS ! " 
"HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!" 


say  it  with  Surveys 


OOKS  make  the  best  gifts,  they  say.     But  there's  no  gift  to  compare  with  The  Survey. 
Give  it  to  a  friend — and  fifty-two  times  a  year  it  comes  knock-knocking  at  the  gates 
of  his  memory — your  gift,  your  name  recalled.     Not  laid  aside  in  a  week  or  worn  out  in  a 
month  like  other  gifts — The  Survey  and  its    fresh  interpretation  of  life  and  labor,  of 
health  and  education,  of  the  things  vital  to  us  all,  lasts  the  year  round. 

To  realize  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,  we  must  not  only  know  how  other  men  live  but 
get  a  glimpse  of  what  they  think,  and  why.  To  make  for  understanding  as  The  Survey  does,  for  a 
meeting  of  minds — that  is  the  very  essence  of  peace  and  good  will,  of  the  holiday  spirit. 

"W7H  offer  for  Christmas  a  year's  gift  subscription  to  the  magazine  and  a  book  for  the  price  of 
'"  The  Survey  alone.  We  have  not  spent  our  money  on  expensive  Christmas  printing,  with  green-leaved  borders 
and  red  holly  berries,  festive  as  they  are.  We  have  put  it  into  books.  And  we  have  used  to  the  utmost  our  relations 
with  book  publishers  to  secure  low  prices  on  quantities.  So  we  have  to  offer  you  a  Christmas  bargain  in  books. 
They  include  the  best  of  both  new  and  standard  volumes  in  The  Survey's  subject  fields  and  some  recent  fiction, 
all  selected  by  our  Editorial  Staff. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  choose  the  book  you  want,  fill  in  the  order  form  on  the  reverse  of  this  sheet,  and  mail  to  us  with 
$5.00.     The  only  condition  is  that  the  subscription  must  be  new — for  someone  not  now  on  our  list. 

And,  if  you  like,  we  will  write  a  Christmas  note  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  The  Survey  as  your  gift— just  a 
few  personal  lines  saying  that  it  is  you  who  are  making  the  gift  and  we  who  are  carrying  it  out  through  the  whole 
New  Year. 

Send  $5*00  for  The  Survey  and  Choice  of  these  Books 


1.    WHAT  THE  WORKERS  WANT:  A  Study  of  British 

Labor.     By  Arthur  Gleason. 
A  record  of  the  alms  and  achievements  of  British  labor,  telling  what 
the  workers  want  in  their  own  words.     "  A  book  which  so  skilfully 
analyzes  the  forces  at  work  is  a  public  document  of  the  first  im- 
portance."— Harold  J.  Laski  in  The  New  Republic. 


2.    DARKWATER.     By  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  author  of  Souls 

of  Black  Folk. 
A  human  document  of  extraordinary  intensity  and  insight,  dealing 
with  the  place  of  the  darker  races  in  the  modern  world.     "  If  you 
want  an  adventure  in  souls,  read  it." — Literary  Digest. 


3.    WHAT'S  ON  THE  WORKER'S  MIND?     By  Whiting 

Williams. 
Whiting  Williams  was  the  organizer  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation.  Later  he  was  vice-president  of  a  steel  company.  From 
the  background  of  such  experience  he  donned  overalls,  went  to  work 
as  a  day  laborer  and  came  through  with  tough  muscles  and  a  real 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  what  workingmen  think. 


4.     THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT.    By  Frank 

B.  Thompson. 
The  first  of  thp  Americanization  Studies  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Allen  T.  Burns  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation.     A  study  of 
the   effectiveness   of   the   numerous   attempts   to   educate   adult   im- 
migrants in  the  English  language  and  in  American  citizenship. 


5.  AMERICA    VIA    THE   NEIGHBORHOOD.     By   John 

Daniels. 
Second  of  the  Americanization  Studies.     Not  only  in  politics,  but  in 
education,   recreation,  arts,   housing,   cost  of  living,  the  immigrant 
is  shown  as  seeking  vital  connection  with  the  great  tides  of  native 
progress. 

6.  SMOKE  AND  STEEL.     By  Carl  Sandburg,  author  of 

Chicago   Poems,   etc. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  year's  new  volumes  of  poetry. 
Reviewed    at   length    by    Paul    L.    Benjamin   in    The    Survey   for 
October  2,  1920. 

7.  THE    DAME     SCHOOL    OF     EXPERIENCE    AND 

OTHER  PAPERS.     By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 
A  new  volume  of  essays  by  the  genial  sage  of  Cambridge. 

8.  MAIN   STREET.     By  Sinclair  Lewis. 
This  novel  makes  out  of  a  typical  American  small  town  such  a  vivid 
picture  as  Wells  and  Bennett  are  making  out  of  English  streets. 

9.  HUNGER.     By  Knut  Hamsun. 

One  of  the  most  discussed  books  of  the  year,  by  tia  Norse  author 
who  has  won  the  1920  Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 

10.  CALIBAN.     By  W.  L.  George. 

The  latest  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  writers. 
"  Caliban  will  be  enjoyed  because  it  is  the  story  of  a  human  sort 
of  man  and  his  human  sort  of  success." — Harper's  Magazine. 

Continued  on  next 
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11.  THE  RISE  OF  DAVID  LEVINSKY.  By  Abraham 
Cahan. 

A  strikingly  real  portrait  of  a  human  soul,  the  life  story  of  a 
Russian- Jewish  immigrant,  his  conflict  between  materialism  and 
Idealism,  his  intellectual  development,  and  his  romantic  experience. 

12.  HEARTBREAK  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.  By 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Shaw's  latest  plays,  just  out,  in  which  as  usual 
the  preface  is  even  more  important  than  the  text.  "  Heartbreak 
House"  is  now  being  given  to  packed  houses  in  New  York  by  the 
Theatre  Guild. 

13.  THE  NEW  UNIONISM  IN  THE  CLOTHING  IN- 
DUSTRY.    By  J.  M.  Budish  and  George  Soule. 

Most  studies  of  labor  have  been  of  labor  in  the  abstract  or  labor 
at  large.  This  book  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  program  and 
methods  of  the  most  successful  labor  organization  in  the  country. 

14.  THE  INTERCHURCH  REPORT  ON  THE  STEEL 
STRIKE  OF  1919.  By  Commission  of  Inquiry,  In- 
terchurch  World  Movement. 

This  report,  the  outcome  of  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation, 
Is  tie  most  important  contribution  of  the  year  to  our  knowledge  of 
social  facts  in  America.  It  has  been  assailed  and  praised  for  its 
frankness,  and  will  live  as  an  important  historical  document  long 
after  the  conditions  which  it  describes  have  been  swept  out  of 
existence. 

15.  THE  GREAT  STEEL  STRIKE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 
By  William  Z.  Foster. 

The  story  of  the  strike  told  by  the  man  who  led  it  and  the  man 
about  whose  radicalism  there  has  been  fierce  controversy  in  labor 
circles  and  among  students  of  labor  problems.  Introduction  by 
John  A.  Fitch. 

16.  BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR.  By  Paul  U. 
Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason. 

A  volume  by  the  Editor  and  the  London  Correspondent  of  The 
Survey  which  "  foreshadows  changes  which  will  affect  and  condi- 
ion  the  whole  fabric  of  western  civilization." 

.  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST— ITS  REASON 
AND  REMEDY.  By  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 
A  survey  of  recent  developments  and  experiments  toward  better 
Industrial  relations,  dealing  in  particular  with  the  shop  council 
system  of  settling  labor  disputes  as  Mr.  Baker  saw  it  in  action. 
By  one  of  the  most  competent  of  American  journalists. 

18.  PROFITS,  WAGES  AND  PRICES.  By  David  Friday. 
Professor  Friday,  one  of  the  experts  called  to  serve  at  Washington 
during  the  war,  here  presents  an  analysis  of  recent  economic  data 
which  has  been  hailed  as  the  most  original  and  important  contribu- 
tion to  economic  thought  and  to  the  understanding  of  American 
industry  which  has  appeared  since  the  war. 

19.  THE  ACQUISITIVE  SOCIETY.  By  R.  H.  Tawney. 
One  of  the  group  of  brilliant  young  Oxford  men  who  have  won 
recognition  in  the  industrial  field,  Mr.  Tawney  here  presents  a  new 
philosophy  of  property  as  an  instrument  of  use.  The  book  is  as 
vigorous  in  its  attack  on  the  old  philosophy  of  exclusive  individual 
rights  as  on  the  Marxian  condemnation  of  all  private  property. 

20.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 
By  George  White  Patrick. 

A  volume  in  which  an  uncommonly  wise  and  lucid  writer  sets  forth 
his  belief  that  the  present  radical  program  for  communism  and  for 
the  abolition  of  the  capitalist  system — and  of  beer ! — is  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  process  of  psychology. 

21.  SOCIAL  THEORY.     By  G.  D.  H.  Cole. 

The  author  analyzes  so  dispassionately  and  so  logically  that  the 
whole  question  of  man's  relationship  to  his  various  associations 
from  the  family  to  the  state  is  seen  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

22.  SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 
A  perennial  best  seller  not  only  because  of  the  author's  vivid  style 
but  because  of  his  rich  contacts  with  human  nature  and  his  long 
years  of  social  service. 

23.  THE  NORMAL  LIFE.     By  Edward  T.  Devine. 
Dr.   Devine's  latest   volume  and   one   which   has   been   adopted  as 
required  reading  by  all  Bed  Cross  institute  training  classes. 

24.  THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  IN  THE  MODERN  CITY. 
By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

What  conditions  in  the  American  city  modify  the  methods  of  the 
Good  Neighbor.  What  are  the  modern  successors  of  the  inn-keeper 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  how  can  the  Neighbor 
use  them  ?  These  are  the  questions  answered  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward way  by  the  dean  of  case  workers. 


25.     SCHOOLS   OF   TOMORROW.     By   John    Dewey   and 

Evelyn  Dewey. 
The    schools    of    today   are    not   wholly    satisfactory.      If   a    radical 
change    is   now    taking   place,    what   will    be   the   character   of    the 
schools  of  tomorrow?     Dr.  Dewey,  our  leading  educational  expert, 
answers  the  question. 


26,    NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLD.     By  Evelyn  Dewey. 
An  account   of  a   country   school   in   Missouri   and   how  it  met   the 
challenge  of  the  new  education  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  schools 
of    tomorrow    with     surprising    results    in    community    pride    and 
prosperity  and   in   school   progress. 


27.  THE  LIBERAL  COLLEGE.  By  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
The  liberal  college  "  bakes  no  bread  "  but  is  the  most  important 
agency  we  have  for  the  training  of  free  and  thoughtful  minds.  The 
president  of  Amherst  in  this  book  discusses  what  is  needed  to  have 
the  American  college  satisfy  more  fully  the  world's  call  for  trained 
minds. 


28.    THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg.  i 

A  general  survey  of  the  forces  which  have  brought  about  the  down- 
fall of  the  old  order  in  Europe,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  under  the  Kerensky  government  in  Russia.  The  old  science 
and  the  old  thought  are  bankrupt ;  but  a  new  science  and  a  new 
thought  are  emerging. 


29.  EVERYBODY'S  WORLD.  By  Sherwood  Eddy. 
With  the  authority  that  comes  from  long  years  of  travel,  the  author 
discusses  the  conditions  left  by  the  war  in  Asia,  the  Near  East  and 
Bussia,  with  a  chapter  on  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  and  the  responsibility  for  a  new  social  order  placed  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  by  their  common  ideals. 


30.    THE  HUMAN   COSTS  OF  THE  WAR.     By  Homer 

Folks. 
A  new  book  by  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of 
the  American   Red   Cross.     Not  only  a  war  book,  it  presents  with 
startling  force  the  question  of  the  future  of  humanity: 


31.  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN.  By  Mary  Austin. 
Writing  with  both  charm  and  authority,  Mrs.  Austin  presents  with- 
out prejudice  woman's  responsibility  for  citizenship  as  compared 
with  man's. 


This  offer  expires  December  31,  1920.     It  is  not  retroactive  and  will  not 
be  accepted  through  agents. 

ORDER  FORM 

THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  Christmas  offer  and  enclose  herewith  $5. 

Send  Book  No on  December to 

(//  date  is  not  filled  in  book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail) 


Name    

Street,  No. 


City,   State. 


Send    The    Survey    for    one    year    beginning    with    the    issue    for 
December  25  to — 

(For  a  new  subscriber  only) 

Name    

Street,    No 

City,  State    

Please  {  ^°  not  J  send    a    Christmas    note    to    the    new    subscriber 

named  above,  telling  him  that  it  is  a  gift  from  me,  the  letter  to  be 
timed  to  arrive  on  Christmas  day. 

S-12-4-20 

My  own  name    


19 ,  at  the  post  office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  iu 
7,uthor%2ed  on  June  26,  1918. 
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Houghton  Mifflin   Company  Announces 


HUNGRY  HEARTS 

Ami  a     Y  ezier  ska 

Absorbing  stories  vividly  setting  forth 
the  spiritual  hunger  of  the  emigrant, 
written  by  one  who  has  risen  from  a 
sweat-shop  worker  to  a  leading  writer 
of  the  day.     $1.90. 


SHADOW  SHAPES 

Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant 

October  1918— May  1919.  A  diary  that 
illuminates  the  actual  realities  of  war 
and  peace,  and  casts  new  light  on  the 
most  crucial  hours  of  modern  history. 
$2.00. 


A  CYCLE  OF  ADAMS  LETTERS 

The  correspondence  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  American  minister  to  England,  and  his 
two  sons,  Henry  Adams,  his  secretary;  and  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  then  serving  in  the  Northern 
armies,  gives  an  unequalled  first-hand  account  of  our  social,  military  and  diplomatic  history 
during  the  Civil  War.     Illus.     2  vols.  $10.00. 


NUOVA 

The  New  Bee 

Vernon    Kellogg 

A  fine  and  gentle  satire  runs  through  this 
charming  story,  which  as  the  author  says,  is 
intended  for  children  from  five  to  fifty.  Illus. 
by  Milo  Winter.     $2.25. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT 
DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Mrs.   B.    G.    DuPont 

An  authoritative  account  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  American  business  enterprises. 
$2.00. 

CAREERS  FOR  WOMEN 

Catherine   File ne 

A  complete  and  authoritative  guide  to  the 
vocations  open  to  women,  written  by  suc- 
cessful professional  and  business  women 
under  Miss  Filene's  editorship.     $4.00. 
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THE  DAME  SCHOOL 
OF  EXPERIENCE 

Samuel   M cChor  d    Cr  other  s 

This  new  volume  of  essays  by  Dr.  Crothers, 
contains  some  of  his  most  characteristic 
mingling  of  wit,  wisdom  and  whimsicality. 
$2.00. 

LINCOLN  THE 
WORLD  EMANCIPATOR 

John    Drinkw at er 

An  illuminating  study  of  Lincoln  by  the 
author  of  the  successful  play  "Abraham 
Lincoln."  $1.50. 

ACCEPTING  THE  UNIVERSE 

John    Burroughs 

"John  Burroughs  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
major  prophets  of  the  soul." — North  Ameri- 
can Review.     Illus.     $2.00. 


The  Autobiography  of 

ANDREW   CARNEGIE 

"To  the  great  trio  of  American  autobiographies,  Benjamin  Franklin's,  Booker  Washington's 
and  Henry  Adams's;  must  now  be  added  a  fourth — the  story  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  marvelous 
career." — Boston  Transcript.     Illus.     $5.00. 
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THE  FRIENDLY  VISITOR 

A  MAN  came  in  great  distress  to  a  relief  agency  in  Can- 
ada which  had  been  giving  a  definite  amount  of  money 
to  the  support  of  the  family  each  month.  "  My 
missis,"  he  said,  "  had  a  steak  and  taters  on  the  table.  She 
didn't  see  the  church  visitor  coming  up  the  steps,  and  now 
it  is  as  good  as  a  half  crown  out  of  my  pay  each  month." 

THE  RELEASE 

ON  Thanksgiving  Day  Secretary  Baker  announced  the  re- 
lease from  prison  of  the  last  thirty-three  of  the  conscien- 
tious  objectors.     Thus   two   years   after   the  Armistice 
the  United  States  joins  the  other  nations  of  the  great  war  of 
whom  she  is  the  last  to  take  this  step. 

Benjamin  J.  Salmon,  Roman  Catholic  conscientious  objector, 
was  last  to  be  released,  due  to  some  formality.  His  case  is  per- 
haps the  most  spectacular  in  its  features  of  any  of  those  in  cus- 
tody: Salmon,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he 
asked  to  be  killed  outright,  rather  than  by  the  slow,  tortuous 
method  of  forcible  feeding,  said  that  after  three  months  of  con- 
finement in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  to  which  he  was  com- 
mitted when  he  commenced  his  hunger  strike,  he  was  pro- 
nounced sane  by  a  board  of  twenty-eight  mental  specialists,  who 
had  closely  observed  him  for  two  months.    Salmon  wrote : 

It  has  been  twenty-four  days  since  I  was  declared  to  be  of 
sound  mind,  yet  I  am  still  held  in  an  insane  asylum  and  confined 
in  a  building  set  aside  for  insane  criminals;  approximately  180 
of  this  type  are  herein  segregated. 

The  release  of  these  prisoners  stops  only  one  of  the  infringe- 
ments upon  personal  rights  which  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Workers'  Defense  Union  and  other  societies  have 
so  unpopularly  and  courageously  long  upheld.  There  are  still 
several  hundred  political  prisoners.  It  is  not  possible  to  esti- 
mate their  numbers.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  repeated- 
ly told  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  that  it  does  not 
tabulate  its  prisoners  in  that  way;  that  it  has  no  idea  how 
many  federal  political  prisoners  there  are.  The  states  have  no 
information  as  to  the  number  of  state  political  prisoners,  and 
no  machinery  for  finding  out.  An  estimate  made  by  Albert  de 
Silver  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  he  does  not  claim  to 
be  accurate,  suggests  on  the  basis  of  widely  known  indictments 


that  there  are  over  four  hundred  federal  political  prisoners,  and 
some  less  than  a  thousand  state  political  prisoners.  Some 
espionage  cases,  pending  trial  after  the  Armistice  were  dropped. 
About  twenty-six  commutations  and  pardons  of  political  prison- 
er^ have  gone  into  effect  sir.ee  October  I . 

THE  CHURCH  AND  INDUSTRY 

AFRESH  illustration  of  the  new  way  in  which  the 
churches  are  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  public  opin- 
ion on  industrial  matters  is  brought  out  by  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  the  Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
which  will  meet  on  December  6  and  7  at  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  New  York  city.  The  unemployment  crisis,  the 
open  shop  movement,  industrial  democracy,  the  press,  free 
speech,  the  Lambeth  conference  industrial  report,  labor  and 
the  church,  and  the  Interchurch  steel  report  are  some  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed.  The  league  is  an  activity  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  but  it  is  said  to  be  reaching  out  into  other 
churches.  Sixteen  bishops  are  among  its  members.  The  char- 
acter of  the  new  organization  is  indicated  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  its  statement  of  principles: 

In  the  case  of  teachers  and  preachers  in  our  own  communion 
whose  positions  are  endangered  by  reason  of  their  social  radical- 
ism we  promise  to  make  investigation  and  if  necessary  to  publish 
the  facts;  and  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  we  intend  to  give 
moral  and  practical  support  to  those  who  shall  be  clearly  seen 
to  have  incurred  persecution  through  advocacy  of  social  change. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Williams,  of  Michigan,  is  presi- 
dent and  the  Rev.  Richard  W.  Hogue,  of  Philadelphia,  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  organization. 

PRINTS  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

THE  American  Federation  of  Arts  is  holding  its  exhibi- 
tion of  inexpensive  prints  in  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion building,  130  East  Twenty-second  street^  New  York 
city.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  people  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  good  quality  and  large  variety  of  prints  al- 
ready available  for  American  homes  at  modest  prices,  ranging 
from  50  cents  to  $25  (only  a  few,  however,  exceeding  $5), 
and  to  encourage  their  use  in  home  decoration.  The  exhibition 
contains  the  most  recent  reproductions  of  paintings  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  other  museums.  This  is  a  circulating  ex- 
hibit and  its  success  in  drawing  crowds  of  school  children  and 
others  in  downtown  New  York  is  matched  by  its  reception  in 
smaller  communities;  for  example  at  the  Matinecock  Neigh- 
borhood House  of  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where,  as  a  special 
feature,  the  stage  in  the  auditorium  was  used  to  "  put  on  " 
an  artistic  and  inexpensively  furnished  living  room,  with  prints 
employed  as  the  pictures  in  the  setting.  At  a  time  when  the 
"  movies  "  are  habituating  people  as  never  before  to  see  things 
in  terms  of  pictures,  this  employment  of  prints  as  a  means  for 
acquainting  them  with  the  best  in  art  opens  up  a  wide  oppor- 
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Home  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. The  American  Section, 
with  a  membership  of  little 
over  30  a  yea?  ago,  closed  a 
twelvemonth  this  fall  with  800 
Paid  members  and  the  skeleton 
for  a  big  organisation 

tunity  for  cooperation  between  the  museum  and  social  agencies 
in  close  contact  with  local  groups  of  people. 

CATHOLICS  ON  THE  "OPEN  SHOP" 

THE  social  action  department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  is 
the  acting  executive,  last  week  issued  a  statement  de- 
fining its  position  with  reference  to  the  "  open  shop  "  campaign 
now  in  progress.  Inasmuch  as  the  National  Welfare  Council 
is  the  agency  of  the  Catholic  Church  designated  to  deal  with 
such  questions,  the  pronouncement  has  an  official  quality.  It 
reads : 

The  "open  shop"  drive  of  certain  groups  of  American  em- 
ployers is  becoming  so  strong  that  it  threatens  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners,  but  the  whole  structure  of  indus- 
trial peace  and  order.  Employers  sometimes  favor  the  "  open 
shop  "  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  limited  in  the  employment 
of  men  to  union  members.  But  the  present  drive  is  not  of  that 
kind:  The  evidence  shows  that  in  its  organized  form  it  is  not 
merely  against  the  "closed  shop,"  but  against  unionism  itself  and 
particularly  against  collective  bargaining.  Of  what  avail  is  it  for 
workers  to  be  permitted  by  their  employers  to  become  members 
of  unions,  if  the  employers  will  not  deal  with  the  unions?  The 
workers  might  as  well  join  golf  clubs  as  labor  unions  if  the 
present  "open  shop"  campaign  is  successful. 

The  "  open  shop "  drive  masks  under  such  names  as  "  The 
American  Plan,"  and  hides  behind  the  pretence  of  American 
freedom.  Yet  its  real  purpose  is  to  destroy  all  effective  labor 
unions,  and  thus  subject  the  working  people  to  the  complete 
domination  of  the  employers.  Should  it  succeed  in  the  measure 
that  its  proponents  hope  it  will  thrust  far  into  the  ranks  of  the 
underpaid  the  body  of  American  working  people. 

The  Bishops  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  who  is- 
sued the  program  of  Social  Reconstruction,  said:  "It  is  to  be 
h6ped  that  this  right — the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  deal 
with  employers  through  representatives  will  never  again  be 
called   into  question  by   any  considerable   group   of   employers." 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States  in  their  Pas- 
toral Letter  proclaimed  again  "  the  right  of  the  workers  to  form 
and  maintain  the  kind  of  organization  that  is  necessary  and 
will  be  most  effectual  in  securing  their  welfare." 

During  the  war  the  National  War  Labor  Board  recognized  and 
protected  a  genuine  kind  of  "  open  shop,"  one  which  assured  the 
non-union  man  freedom  and  the  members  of  the  union  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  "open  shop" 
for  which  the  drive  is  now  being  made. 

The  unions  were  necessary  even  during  the  war  when  working 
people  found  their  labor  in  great  demand.  They  are  still  more 
imperative  now,  and  they  must  keep  their  strength  and  grow. 
Otherwise  we  shall  see  a  repetition  of  the  old  bad  days  when  the 
workers  were  utterly  dependent  upon  their  employers. 

There  is  great  danger  that  the  whole  nation  will  be  harmed  by 
this  campaign  of  a  few  groups  of  strong  employers.  To  aim  now 
at  putting  into  greater  subjection  the  workers  in  industry  is  blind 
and  foolhardy.  The  radical  movements  and  disturbances  in 
Europe  ought  to  hold  a  lesson  for  the  employers  of  America. 
And  the  voice  of  the  American  people  ought  to  be  raised  in  the 
endeavor  to  drive  this  lesson  home. 

LIBERTY,  LIMITED 

THAT  the  dread  of  having  large  numbers  of  Negro 
women  voters  upset  white  supremacy  in  Southern  poli- 
tics was  not  without  foundation  might  be  inferred 
from  photographs  taken  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  election  day 
which  show  long  queues  of  colored  women  patiently  waiting 
their  turn,  while  only  a  small  sprinkling  of  white  women  con- 
gregated around  the  -entrances  to  the  booths  built  for  them. 
An  altogether  different  interpretation  lies  in  the  relative 
facilities  accorded  white  and  colored  women.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  col- 
lected data  on  the  steps  taken  by  party  managers  in  various 
Southern  states  with  the  connivance  of  election  officials  to  see 
that  the  actual  voting  strength  of  Negroes  was  not  altered 
by  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment. 

Thus  in  Jacksonville  some  four  thousand  colored  people 
waited  in  vain  from  8  a.  M.  until  late  in  the  afternoon; 
though  duly  registered,  they  were  given  no  opportunity  to  cast 
their  ballot.  In  Georgia,  a  state  law  had  been  passed  requiring 
registration  six  months  before  permission  to  vote — on  purpose 
to  render  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  ineffective.  One  white 
woman  registered  before  that  amendment  was  passed  and  so, 
according  to  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union,  was  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  women  of  her  state  to  vote  for  Governor 
Cox.  The  state  law  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  state,  but  the  party  managers  agreed 
not  to  put  it  to  the  test.  Consequently,  when  colored  women 
came  to  cast  their  ballot  they  were  not  prevented  from  doing 
so,  but  when  the  counting  started,  these  ballots,  which  had  been 
specially  marked,  were  thrown  out.  In  a  South  Carolina  city, 
colored  women  who  were  college  graduates,  had  prepared 
themselves  to  read  and  interpret,  as  provided  by  law,  clauses 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  become  eligible  for  registration. 
But  they  were  shown  sections  of  the  state  civil  and  criminal 
code  instead,  and,  on  refusing  to  interpret  these,  were  declared 
ineligible.  This  case  has  been  appealed  in  the  circuit  court. 
In  another  South  Carolina  town,  a  highly  educated  colored 
woman  was  prepared  to  read  and  copy  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  full,  but  was  refused  registration  when  she  failed  to 
write  out  the  constitution  from  memory — a  task  which  prob- 
ably only  a  rare  mnemotechnic  expert  could  master. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  means  employed  to  pre- 
vent colored  men  and  women  from  voting.  Threats  and  in- 
timidation did  the  rest,  according  to  advices  received  by  the 
association.  Here  is  a  letter  received  by  an  influential  white 
Republican  in  Florida: 

Sir:_  While  stopping  in  your  beautiful  little  city  this  week 
I  was  informed  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  among  the 

negroes   of   and    delivering    lectures,    explaining 

to  them  just  how  to  become  citizens  and  how  to  assert  their 
rights. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil  War,  you  will 
recall  that  the  "Scalawags"  of  the  north,  and  the  Republicans 
of  the  south  proceeded  very  much  the  same  as  you  are  proceed- 
ing, to  instill   into  the  Negro  the   idea  of  social  equality.     You 
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WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS 

The  International  Council  of  Women's  conference  held  at  Christiania  in  September,  at  which  twenty-eight  nations 
were  represented,  after  affirming  that  the  League  of  Nations  ought  to  be  extended  to  include  all  self-governing  states 
and  that  women  should  be  included  among  the  delegates,  officers  and  special  delegates,  passed  the  following  resolutions 
on  matters  related  to  the  social  welfare: 


National  Peculiarities. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  urges  the  League  of  Nations  to 
give  full  consideration  to  national 
peculiarities,  whether  these  be  derived 
from  educational,  social  or  geographical 
conditions,  so  as  to  prevent  valuable  na- 
tional individuality  in  ethics,  manners 
and  customs  from  being  interfered  with 
by  Internationalism. 
International  Interchange  of  Teachers. 

That  it  is  a  matter  of  international  im- 
portance that  action  be  taken  to  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  various  countries,  and  that, 
with  this  in  view,  it  is  desirable  that  in 
all  countries  where  a  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Scheme  is  established,  either 
now  or  hereafter,  provision  should  be 
made  therein  for  meeting  the  case  of 
teachers  serving  for  a  limited  period  in 
other  countries  than  their  own. 
Training   in   Citizenship. 

That  in  all  schools  more  adequate  pro- 
vision be  made  for  training  in  citizenship, 
and  that  in  the  upper  classes  in  High 
Schools  and  Continuation  Schools  instruc- 
tion be  given  to  girls  in  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Child  Welfare. 

That  this  International  Council  of 
Women  calls  upon  the  women  of  all  coun- 
tries to  do  all  in  their  power  to  save  the 
children  in  the  famine-stricken  districts 
of   Europe. 

Laws  of  Nationality. 

That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  in- 
ternational agreement  on  the  laws  of  na- 
tionality and  the  confusion  which  arises 
from  differences  between  one  country  and 
another,  especially  in  the  case  of  women, 
the  International  Council  of  Women 
urges  the  affiliated  National  Councils  to 
promote  legislation  in  their  respective 
countries  which  shall  give  women  the 
right  to  retain  their  own  nationality  on 
marriage  with  the  subject  of  another 
country,  and  shall  allow  to  a  woman  the 
same  choice  of  nationality  as  to  a  man. 

The  International  Council  of  Women 
recommends  to  affiliated  National  Coun- 
cils the  study  of  legislation  by  which 
women  who  may  marry  aliens  may  retain 
their  own  nationality  and  domicile  when 
they  so  desire,  and  that  women  who  have 
lost  their  native  citizenship  by  marriage 
may  resume  the  same,  and  to  draw  up 
propositions  to  this  effect  for  international 
legislation  for  presentation  to  the  League 


of    Nations    and    Governments,    and    that 
this  be  referred  to  the  Laws  Committee. 

Public  Health. 

That  National  Councils  of  Women 
endeavor  to  obtain  closer  relationship  be- 
tween countries,  not  only  in  matters  affect- 
ing public  health,  but  also  as  regards  edu- 
cation, trades  and  professions,  and  equal 
moral  standard. 

International  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able that  an  International  Bureau  of 
Public  Health,  consisting  of  men  and 
women,  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  provided  that  in 
dealing  with  diseases  springing  from  im- 
morality the  equal  moral  standard  be- 
tween men  and  women  be  observed. 

Medical  Examination  of  Immigrants. 

To  prevent  hardships  which  immigrants 
frequently  suffer  because  of  lack  of  an 
exact  and  severe  examination  at  ports  of 
embarkation,  we  urge  all  National  Coun- 
cils to  request  their  Governments  to  es- 
tablish in  their  countries  such  a  system 
of  medical  examination  as  shall  be  identi- 
cal with  the  requirements  of  the  examin- 
ing board  at  the  port  of  debarkation. 

Women  on  Public  Committees. 

That  on  all  public  committees,  espe- 
cially those  dealing  with  public  welfare, 
an  adequate  number  of  women  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Economic  Position  of  Wives. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  ask  the  National  Councils  to  con- 
sider the  economic  position  of  the  wife, 
and  recommends  that  she  should  be  legal- 
ly entitled  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  her 
husband's  income. 
Equal  Moral  Standard. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  pursue  persistently  its  campaign 
against  the  traffic  in  women,  and  in 
favor  of  an  equal  moral  standard,  and 
call  upon  the  Governments  vigorously  to 
enforce  laws  for  the  protection  of  minor 
girls  and  women,  and  the  repression  of 
procuration  in  all  its  forms. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  call  upon  all  Governments  to 
abolish  the  regulation  of  prostitution,  es- 
pecially in  the  forms  of  compulsory  medi- 
cal examination  of  women,  the  registra- 
tion of  prostitutes,  the  licensing  of  houses 
of  ill-fame,  and  all  similar  administra- 
tive measures,  such  measures  being  both 
ineffective  in  reducing  disease  and  de- 
teriorating to  public  morals. 


That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  Standing  Committees  on  Public 
Health,  and  the  Equal  Moral  Standard, 
combine  for  the  study  of  the  best  means 
of  combating  the  spread  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, and  warn  women  all  over  the  world 
to  oppose  the  re-introduction  of  regula- 
tions which,  under  the  guise  of  health 
measures  against  venereal  disease,  give 
power  for  the  compulsory  examination  and 
detention  of  women. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  promote  the  introduction  of  in- 
struction in  the  essential  principles  of 
health  and  sexual  morality  in  all  sections 
of  public  education. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  urges  that  mandates  by  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  conditional 
on  the  abolition  of  the  State  regulation  of 
prostitution  within  the  mandatory  terri- 
tory. 
Children  Born  Out  of   Wedlock. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women  recommends  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  in  all  countries  giving 
the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  the  right  to 
his  father's  name,  provide  a  procedure  to 
find  the  paternity  of  the  father,  and  se- 
cure the  child  an  adequate  maintenance. 
Housing. 

That  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  realizing  that  all  efforts  toward 
improved  public  health  and  a  higher 
moral  standard  are  impeded  by  bad  hous- 
ing conditions,  urge  affiliated  National 
Councils  of  Women  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  hasten  the  provision  of 
healthy,  convenient  dwellings  for  all. 
Local  Option. 

That  in  view  of  the  great  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  America  from  the  experi- 
ence of  local  option  in  that  country,  the 
International  Council  considers  that  in 
every  country  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
carried  on  a  similar  power  should  be 
granted  to  its  citizens. 
Better  Films. 

Believing  that  the  motion  picture  is  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  education 
of  the  masses  today,  and  realizing  that 
this  potent  influence  may  be  directed  into 
channels  of  greatest  usefulness  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  it  is  hereby  resolved 
that  the  International  Council  of  Women 
do  establish  a  standing  Cinematograph 
Committee  to  encourage  better  film  and 
educational  film  movements  in  all  coun- 
tries; to  receive  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion, and  otherwise  function  as  may  be 
deemed  wise. 


will  also  remember  that  these  things  forced  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  South  to  organize  clans  of  determined  men,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  white  supremacy  and  to  safeguard  our 
women  and  children. 

And  now  if  you  are  a  scholar  you  know  that  history  repeats 
itself,  and  that  he  who  resorts  to  your  kind  of  a  game  is  handling 
edged  tools.  We  shall  always  enjoy  white  supremacy  in  this 
country  and  he  who  interferes  must  face  the  consequences. 

Grand  Master  Florida  Ku  Klucks. 

Senator  William  C.  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the  committee 
investigating  campaign  expenses,  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
another  Florida  Republican  (white),  which  gives  an  eye  wit- 
ness's  description   of   the    Orlando    riot  in  which  a  consider- 


able number  of  people  were  killed  and  which  has  been  only 

briefly  reported  in  the  press.     It  says: 

The  addresses  of  our  speakers  were  practically  all  made  out 
in  the  open  where  everyone  was  invited  to  attend,  and  our 
speakers  entirely  steered  clear  of  the  race  problem.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  Democratic  speaker  and  newspaper  in  the  state 
(the  entire  press)  immediately  set  up  a  howl  that  the  election 
of  a  Republican  president  or  Republican  officers  meant  Negro 
domination,  black  heels  on  white  necks,  Negroes  in  office  and  a 
return  to  carpet  bag  days. 

The  result  of  this  agitation  upon  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
was  that  in  Jacksonville,  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  revived,  and  on  the  night  of  October  30  paraded 
the  streets  of  Jacksonville,  1,000  strong,  in  disguise,  with  a  herald 
announcing  that  they  stood  for  white  supremacy,  and  the  natural 
result  was   that   while  there   were   approximately   10,000    Negro 
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voters  registered  in  Duval  county  and  a  large  number  of  white 
Republicans,  less  than  5,000  Republican  votes  were  cast. 

In  Orlando,  a  like  band  of  KKK  paraded  the  streets  on  October 
30,  500  strong  with  a  similar  herald.  They  paraded  through 
the  entire  Negro  section  and  around  the  Negro  churches  to  in- 
timidate and  frighten  the  Negro  voters. 

At  Ocoee  it  was  rumored  for  weeks  in  advance  that  not  a 
single  Negro  would  be  permitted  to  vote.  I  asked  certain  of  my 
white  friends  there  to  see  that  the  Negroes  did  not  go  to  the  polls 
in  crowds  but  that  they  should  be  instructed  to  go  quietly,  one 
or  two  at  a  time  and  attempt  to  cast  their  ballots  and  in  the 
event  that  this  right  was  denied  to  go  quietly  back  to  their  homes. 
But,  as  near  as  I  can  arrive  at  the  facts,  about  4  o'clock,  a  Negro 
named  July  Perry  went  to  vote  and  was  denied  upon  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  paid  his  poll  tax,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
records  of  this  county  (if  they  have  not  been  doctored  since)  will 
show  that  he  has  paid  his  poll  tax.  The  Democratic  press 
claimed  that  he  made  a  threat  that  he  was  going  to  get  his  gun 
and  see  that  he  did  vote.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  situated 
as  he  was  would  have  been  foolhardy  enough  to  make  such  a 
threat.  After  the  polls  closed,  a  number  of  armed  men  went 
to  his  house  without  a  warrant  and  without  authority  of  law,  as 
is  claimed  by  those  approving  their  action  and  conduct,  to  arrest 
this  Negro.  Two  white  men  were  shot  in  the  Negro's  back- 
yard. From  that  time  on  for  two  or  three  days  the  community 
ran  riot.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  known  how  many 
Negroes  were  killed.  Every  Negro  school  house,  church  and 
lodge  room  in  that  vicinity  was  burned,  in  some  instances  with 
women  and  children  occupying  the  house,  and  thus  burned  to 
death.  Even  today,  four  days  after  the  election,  conditions  in 
Orlando,  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  are  such  that  we  have  to 
advise  every  Negro  to  stay  off  the  streets  for  fear  that  the  riot 
will  be  renewed  and  there  are  even  threats  made  to  tar  and 
feather  "the  leading  white  Republicans  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
community. 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  sample  of  conditions  which  exist  in 
most  parts  of  the  state. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  has  collected  much  other  fresh  evidence  which  will 
be  laid  before  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  show- 
ing how  the  Federal  Constitution  in  several  Southern  states  is 
seriously  infringed  upon  both  in  law  and  practice.  An  effort 
is  also  being  made  through  the  House  Committee  on  the  Cen- 
sus to  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  the  present  Congres- 
sional representation  of  some  of  these  states  is  far  beyond  their 
actual  voting  strength  as  limited  by  their  discriminatory  state 
laws.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  Congress  will  take  up  these 
matters — together  with  the  project  of  federal  anti-lynching 
legislation — soon  after  it  convenes. 

THE  NEW  JERUSALEM 

SIR  PATRICK  GEDDES,  of  Edinburgh  (the  mention 
of  his  knighthood  comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  great  sociologist  whose  public  recognition  is 
somewhat  belated),  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  government 
of  Palestine  with  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  keeping  with  its  historic  and  spiritual 
significance.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the  British  high  commis- 
sioner, probably  needed  no  urging;  as  a  member  of  the  Asquith 
cabinet,  he  had  already  given  proof  of  his  keen  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  housing  conditions  and  modern  city  building 
on  sound  economic  lines.  One  of  his  first  acts  in  his  new 
authority  just  announced  is  the  creation  of  a  town  planning 
commission  to  control  building  development  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Haifa  and  Tiberias,  each 
with  its  surrounding  rural  and  suburban  area.  Local  com- 
missions, composed  of  mayors,  city  engineers  and  health  offi- 
cers, are  to  cooperate  with  this  commission  in  the  execution  of 
its  plans.  Sir  Patrick  Geddes  has  recently  completed  his  plan 
for  a  Hebrew  university  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Olives,  for 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Zionist  Organization ; 
it  is  believed  that  he  will  head  the  new  commission.  He  has 
already  spent  several  months  in  preparing  plans  for  the  Jewish 
suburbs  of  Haifa  and  Tiberias  and  held  a  civic  and  city  plan- 
ning exhibition  at  Jerusalem.  In  opening  that  exhibition,  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  said: 


Everywhere,  while  the  rich  enjoy  spacious  houses  and  gardens, 
the  poor  are  huddled  in  crowded  settlements,  with  the  result  that 
the  death  rate  among  the  latter  Is  comparatively  high.    .     .     . 

There  is  ample  room  in  Palestine  for  new  towns  and  quarters. 
We  have  in  Professor  Geddes  one  of  the  world  experts,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  new  quarters  in  Jerusalem  and 
Haifa  are  built  in  a  manner  fit  for  human  beings.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  supervise  such  things.  We  may  hope  to 
have  noble  cities  with  parks  and  open  spaces,  designed  not  in 
foreign,  extraneous  styles  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  land, 
representing  the  best  ideals  of  those  who  work  for  its  upbuilding. 

The  plan  for  Jerusalem  will  include  a  zoning  ordinance 
regulating  the  character  and  height  of  buildings,  the  propor- 
tion of  building  lot  permitted  to  be  covered,  the  restriction 
of  trades  and  industries  to  certain  areas,  and  purely  residential 
districts.  Even  now  the  existing  law  permits  the  city  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  character  of  new 
streets  and  buildings. 

INDIAN  CITIES 

PATRICK  GEDDES'  plans  for  Bombay,  the  result  of 
several  years  of  study,  are  not  yet  available  here  in  pub- 
lished form.  But  quite  apart  from  their  merit  as  meeting 
a  specific  need,  they  (and  the  earlier  plans  for  Delhi)  have 
aroused  throughout  India  a  new  interest  in  scientific  city  de- 
velopment. The  practical  reformers  of  the  empire  evidently 
are  attempting  to  guide  as  much  as  possible  of  the  present  de- 
mand for  home  rule  into  channels  of  constructive  social  enter- 
prise; and  among  these  the  demands  for  education  and  for  city 
betterment  are  for  the  moment  those  that  have  most  caught 
public  attention,  Captain  J.  W.  Petavel,  lecturer  on  the  pov- 
erty problem  at  Calcutta  University,  whose  activity  on  behalf 
of  a  more  democratic  educational  system  has  frequently  been 
mentioned  in  the  Survey,  recently  took  advantage  of  a  course 
on  industrialism  and  physical  deterioration  to  point  to  some  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  town  improvement.  He  believes 
this  to  be  practically  impossible  so  long  as  land  which  benefits 
from  that  improvement  does  not  return  its  share  in  the  cost  of 
it  to  the  community  and  every  public  work  "  scatters  bounties 
to  lucky  landlords."  Evidently,  the  Indian  caste  system  which 
divides  society  much  more  sharply  than  the  social  grouping  of 
western  nations,  puts  an  even  greater  burden  on  the  business 
man  and  manufacturer  and  hands  an  even  less  deserved  present 
to  the  land  owner.  Captain  Petavel's  enthusiasm  for  education 
of  the  people  in  the  dignity  of  labor  makes  him  assign  great  im- 
portance also  to  cheap  transportation  in  the  planning  of  cities, 
which  would  facilitate  the  cost  of  food  distribution  from  large 
numbers  of  small  holdings  and  permit  the  economic  carrying  on 
of  small  industries — especially  when  cooperatively  organized. 
And  that  brings  him  back  to  his  pet  scheme,  namely,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperative  spirit  by  an  appropriate  system  of 
education.  In  a  letter  to  the  Survey,  Captain  Petavel 
writes : 

With  the  enormous  productive  power  we  now  have,  if  only 
we  could  produce  cooperatively,  nobody  would  be  in  want  and 
everybody  would  have  what  he  needs  in  exchange  for  moderate 
toil.  But  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  establish^his  coopera- 
tively producing  organization?  The  hopeful  plan  seems  to  be 
to  do  it  with  the  junior  population;  and  with  that  basis  the 
grown-ups  would  be  able  to  join  in  as  much  as  they  liked. 

In  a  letter  to  an  eminent  Indian  economist  and  politician,  he 

refers  to  the  importance  of  some  such  simple  local  cooperation 

to  the  solution  of  the  larger  national  problem.     He  says: 

One  thing  to  get  to  work  on  is  to  have  great  cooperative 
organizations  that  will  take  the  most  important  work  off  these 
blundering  central  governments.  They  will  not  do  it  perfectly, 
I  suppose,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  do  it 
much  better.  .  .  .  These  organizations  would  at  the  same 
time  give  their  members  good  business  and  real  civic  training; 
and  should  fhen  be  businesslike  and  powerful  bodies,  able  to 
control  the  government,  haul  it  up,  check  it  and,  whenever  they 
worked  together,  simply  to  dictate  terms  to  it. 

Thus  it  would  gradually  create  home  rule  from  the  bottom 
up  rather  than  by  the  imposition  from  above  of  a  political  sys- 
tem for  which,  he  thinks,  the  people  of  India  are  not  ripe. 
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Unemployment 

UNEMPLOYMENT  in  many  industries  is  at  hand. 
By  August  the  peak  of  prosperity  had  been  passed. 
Since  then  the  strike  of  buyers  has  assumed 
widening  significance.  Consumers  have  refused 
to  purchase.  Merchants  have  reduced  some  prices  in  order  to 
woo  reluctant  buyers.  Orders  to  jobbers  and  to  manufacturers 
have  been  curtailed.  Factories  are  working  on  part  time. ' 
Some  are  closed.  Not  all  industries,  however,  have  been  af- 
fected seriously.  Automobiles,  silk;  the  textiles  generally,  the 
garment  trades,  shoes — these  were  among  the  first  to  show 
signs  of  the  transition  process.  The  working  forces  of  many 
establishments  are  being  demobilized  or  kept  on  part  time.  At 
the  same  moment  immigration  is  rolling  in  upon  a  rising  tide. 
The  barriers  which  so  long  kept  back  the  stream  of  immigrant 
men  and  women  have  been  swept  away.  Once  more  by  the 
tens  of  thousand  Europe  is  sending  her  children  to  America. 
Simultaneously  the  opportunities  for  work  are  being  made 
fewer  in  the  United  States  and  the  number  of  applicants  for 
the  existing  jobs  is  being  greatly  increased.  It  is  clearly  a  time 
for  fruitful  and  unprejudiced  thinking. 

What  are  the  salient  facts  and  what  are  the  remedies  which 
may  be  available? 

The  biggest  fact  is  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
reaction  from  the  war  effort.  Depression  and  unemployment 
are  not  limited  to  America.  Paris,  London,  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  Canada,  Japan — there,  too,  is  deflation  tak- 
ing its  toll.  And  in  Chili  the  new  president  lias  asked  that  his 
hosts  refrain  from  buying  champagne  at  executive  banquets 
and  devote  the  money  saved  to  the  relief  of  workingmen  and 
their  families.  Depression  and  unemployment  are  not  limited 
to  the  United  States.  We  are  now  facing  a  world-wide  phe- 
nomenon. That,  of  course,  is  not  to  say,  nor  to  imply,  that 
the  sufferings  of  previous  years  must  inevitably  be  repeated. 
The  world  has  learned  something  with  the  passing  of  years 
and  while  from  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  onward 
we  have  had  recurrent  cycles  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  1920  and  1921  will  re- 
capitulate the  evils  of  1784,  1816,  1837,  1857,  1873,  1893, 
1907,  or  even  of  1915.  Much  has  been  done  to  render  un- 
necessary the  dangers  of  those  previous  times  and  surely  not 
least  of  all  is  the  guaranty  of  safety  provided  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Sane  financial  leaders  seem  generally  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  transition  in  prices  can  be  achieved  in  this 
country  without  catastrophe.  What  such  a  season  as  this 
requires  in  the  way  of  financial  control  has,  therefore,  prob- 
ably been  foreseen  and  safe  measures  have  been  taken  in  so 
far  as  this  has  been  possible. 

Business  cycles  come  and  go.  It  is  the  judgment  of  those 
who  from  their  positions  speak  with  insight  that  the  intensity 
of  the  present  depression  will  pass  in  the  course  of  a  '  few 
months.  The  world  still  needs  goods  and  if  these  cannot  be 
sold  at  one  price  level  they  will  be  produced  and  disposed  of 
at  another.  When,  however,  the  fiscal  and  economic  issues 
which  determine  the  sum  total  of  available  jobs  have  been 
settled  or  eliminated,  there  still  remain  basic  questions  which 
relate  directly  to  employment.  These  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  class  consists  of  those  larger  questions  of  public  policy 
which  determine  the  actual  number  of  workers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  control  of  immigration  is  one  of  these.  From  the 
very  foundations  of  this  nation  immigration  has  been  definitely 
stimulated  by  industrial  needs.  In  1784,  there  was  serious 
unemployment  in  the  thirteen  states,  and  in  1789  Alexander 
Hamilton  stated  the  policy  of  fostering  immigration,  which, 
with  hardly  a  break,  has  been  followed  during  the  subsequent 
131  years.  After  every  war  with  wages  on  a  higher  level  im- 
migration has  been  especially  sought.  The  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can Emigrant  Society,  which  after  the  Civil  War  offered 
to  supply  European  workers  to  any  employer  who  happened 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  wages  he  was  paying,  is  still  mem- 
orable.    There  are  nonetheless  many  sides  to  the  immigrant 


question.  Some  of  the  Hessians  who  were  kidnapped  by  their 
king  and  sold  to  George  III  to  fight  the  American  colonists, 
were  founders  of  families  whose  representatives  have  played 
honorable  and  important  roles  in  the  development  of  America. 
Still  the  question  needs  fresh  consideration.  For  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  enact  a  'number  of  contradictory  bills  dealing  with 
the  control  of  immigration.  The  American  Legion  has  sought 
to  build  fences  against  the  foreigner  because  of  his  radicalism. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  opposed  to  him  because 
of  his  competition.  Employers  such  as  those  represented  in  the 
Inter-Racial  Council  and  other  like  bodies,  on  the  other  hand, 
want  immigration  so  that  the  supply  of  labor  may  be  abun- 
dant. Other  groups  have  still  other  positions,  notably  those 
who  believe  that  these  shores  should  be  kept  open  to  the 
oppressed   of   other   lands. 

Again,  quite  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
economics  of  the  situation,  is  the  matter  of  accepting  cycles 
of  depression  with  consequent  unemployment  as  more  or  less 
inevitable  and  of  planning  against  the  day  of  need.  In  a  prac- 
tical manner  this  has  developed  the  policy  of  deferring  public 
improvements  until  hard  times  appear.  Municipalities,  coun- 
ties and  states  have  postponed  the  construction  of  buildings, 
roads  and  other  public  improvements  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  employment  when  private  industry  is  slack.  This  policy, 
old  enough  in  theory,  has  been  practically  developed  during  the 
last  five  years.  How  it  will  serve  the  present  needs  calls  for 
examination. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  creating  the  proper  public 
machinery  for  connecting  workers  with  jobs  and  jobs  with 
workers,  and  the  related  need  of  providing  for  the  honorable 
maintenance  of  those  workers  for  whom  jobs  are  lacking.  In 
certain  respects  the  United  States  from  this  point  of  view  is 
a  backward  nation.  The  International  Labor  Conference, 
which  met  at  Washington  a  year  ago,  made  certain  recom- 
mendations and  wrote  other  draft  conventions  which  were 
deemed  to  be  the  minima  expected  of  civilized  nations.  Meas- 
ured by  any  of  these  criteria  the  United  States  is  delinquent. 
The  members  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  recom- 
mended to  their  governments  that  each  nation  which  ratified 
the  agreement  "  shall  establish  a  system  of  free  employment 
agencies  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority."  The  next 
action  of  our  Congress  following  the  adoption  of  this  conven- 
tion was  to  strip  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  Per- 
haps that  action  was  necessary.  Perhaps  the  employment  serv- 
ice had  to  be  broken  down  before  it  could  be  built  up.  That 
matter  will  be  considered  later.  At  any  rate  little  has  so  far 
been  done  to  create  an  adequate  free  employment  office  under 
central  authority  in  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  —  the  principal 
countries  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States — undertook  to  make  the  nationals 
of  one  country  eligible  to  the  unemployment  insurance  of  other 
member  countries.  The  United  States,  however,  has  no  un- 
employment insurance,  and  in  this  respect  could  offer  nothing 
to  the  members  of  the  League.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  this  field  the  pioneer.  The  International  Labor  Congress 
also  recommended  "  that  the  recruiting  of  bodies  of  workers  in 
one  country  with  a  view  to  their  employment  in  another  coun- 
try should  be  permitted  only  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  countries  concerned,  and  after  consultation  with  employ- 
ers and  workers  in  each  country  in  the  industries  concerned." 
That  is  a  reasonable  recommendation.  Its  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  would  go  far  toward  settling  our  historic  im- 
migration problem,  but  today  we  are  far  removed  from  such  a 
solution. 

The  Peace  Treaty,  with  all  its  admitted  defects,  pointed  to 
many  obligations  which  civilized  nations  must  assume  for  their 
own  safety  if  for  no  worthier  motive.  Among  these  was  its  an- 
nouncement that  there  exist  conditions  of  labor  "  involving 
such  injustice,  hardship  and  privation  to  large  numbers  of 
people  as  to  produce  unrest  so  great  that  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  world  are  imperilled."  It  proclaimed  that  the 
"  improvement  of  these  conditions  is  urgently  required ;  as,  for 
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example,"  by  "  the  prevention  of  unemployment."  What  the 
Peace  Treaty  pointed  out  as  the  common  obligation  of  civil- 
ized governments,  what  the  International  Labor  Congress, 
which  met  under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at- 
tempted to  write  into  the  material  of  law,  that  the  United 
States  has  conspicuously  neglected.  And  now  we  are  well 
into  another  season  of  workless  days. 

During  the  fat  years  we  failed  to  take  thought  for  the 
future.  The  beginnings  we  made  in  other  years  of  anxiety 
have  furthermore  been  often  allowed  to  languish.  But  once 
more  the  task  will  be  taken  up.  Many  individuals,  groups,  and 
public  officials,  however,  fortunately  have  done  work  which 
may  make  clearer  the  lines  along  which  development  must 
come.  During  the  coming  weeks  the  Survey  will  publish 
articles  which  embody  the  conclusions  of  those  able  to  make 
contributions  to  the  settlement  of  this  problem  so  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  all  the  people.         William  L.  Chenery. 

Education  in  Mexico 

BUSINESS  men  and  officials  are  talking  education  in 
Mexico.  The  federal  government  has  already  sent 
men  to  this  country  to  study  our  system.  One  of  these 
men  came  north  in  the  train  on  which  I  was.  They 
seem  generally  agreed  that  the  teachers  must  receive  better 
pay.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  Mexico  are  women.  President 
de  la  Huerta  stated  to  us  that  soon  plans  will  be  completed 
for  the  opening  of  more  schools,  and  that  then  there  will  be 
six  thousand  public  schools.  All  public  schools  are  under  the 
direction  of  and  supported  by  the  federal  government,  which 
also  controls  the  railroads,  the  means  of  communication,  most 
of  the  prisons  and  many  of  the  hospitals.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  this  accounts  in  a  large  way  for  the  local  inertia 
and  lack  of  interest  in  regard  to  so  many  of  the  affairs  which, 
to  an  American,  seem  in  need  of  local  interest  and  responsi- 
bility. Porfirio  Diaz,  with  his  system  of  jefe  politico,  also 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  condition.  Local  business  men 
seem  indifferent  and  are  said  to  lack  initiative  in  public  af- 
fairs. How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  responsibility  is  al- 
most entirely  centered  in  the  federal  government? 

The  constitution  of  Mexico  provides  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation for  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  some  attendance  officers,  but  on  this 
trip  I  did  not  hear  of  any.  Children  of  school  age  were  work- 
ing in  the  factories  and  others  were  on  the  streets  during 
school  hours.  Several  school  officials  estimated  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  not  attending.  While 
I  feel  that  this  percentage  is  much  less  than  the  number  ac- 
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IN  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  ZACATECAS 

Clean  and  comfortably  dressed,  these  children  attend  schools  that 
afe  zvell  ventilated  and  airy 

'Third  article  on  Mexico  after  Ten  Years  of  Revolution.     The  previous 
two  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  November  13  and  20. 


ESQUELA  CENTRAL 

The  need  for  reconstruction  in  Mexico  is  shown  by  this  Central 
School  near  Parral,  destroyed  during  the  revolution 

tually  out,  yet  there   are  some  American  communities  doing 
no  better. 

The  state  of  Chihuahua  has  157  public  schools.  The  state 
of  Aguas  Calientes,  farther  south,  has  62  public  schools,  and 
claims  10,000  children  enrolled.  The  city  of  Zacatecas  has 
6  public  schools  and  only  about  50  pupils  in  each.  A  census 
has  not  been  taken  since  the  revolution,  and  no  two  people 
agree  on  the  present  population  of  any  of  the  cities  we  visited. 

The  public  school  buildings,  except  those  in  Mexico  City 
and  Guadalajara,  are  small,  but  built  around  open  courts,  so 
that  they  are  well  ventilated  and  airy.  The  children  in  the 
schools  we  visited  all  had  on  shoes  and  were  cleanly  and  com- 
fortably dressed.  The  teachers  were  anxious  to  tell  about 
their  work  and  everywhere  I  found  evidences  that  education 
is  receiving  the  serious  attention  of  public  officials. 

There  are  quite  a  few  church  schools,  and  only  a  few  pri- 
vate schools  not  connected  with  a  church  (except  in  Mexico 
City,  where  there  are  many  good  ones).  All  private  schools 
are  inspected  and  can  be  supervised  by  the  federal  government. 
The  business  men  of  Chihuahua  recently  opened  a  private 
school  for  their  own  children,  which  is  well  conducted.  High 
school  subjects  are  taught  here.  Formerly  these  same  men 
sent  their  children  to  the  States  to  be  educated,  but  the  con- 
viction has  been  growing,  as  a  Mexican  banker  said  to  me, 
that  the  future  generations  must  be  educated  in  Mexico  to 
grapple  with  Mexican  problems. 

In  the  same  city  the  Methodist  Church  (South)  has  a 
school  called  Palmore  College.  About  two  hundred  children 
live  in  the  building  and  attend  school.  They  pay  $2.50  a  month 
each,  and  represent  both  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  but 
not  the  peons,  or  working  class,  except  for  a  few  who  are 
working  there.  Very  little  is  being  attempted  by  the  Protes- 
tant churches  in  Mexico  for  the  education  of  the  peons,  whose 
future  education  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system.  In  Chihuahua  we  were  surprised  to  hear  some 
of  the  school  children  singing  in  English,  Brighten  the  Cor-, 
ner  Where  You  Are.  I  visited  many  schools,  public  and 
private,  and  found  the  peon  children  about  as  far  advanced 
in  their  studies  and  apparently  as  clean  and  healthy  as  the 
better  class  of  children  in  the  private  schools.  The  Christian 
church  has  a  good  private  school  in  Aguas  Calientes  called 
Colegio  Morelos,  where  the  governor  of  the  state  is  a  pupil 
in  the  class  studying  English.  Here  also  the  church  is  de- 
veloping leaders  and  stimulating  discussion  of  public  problems, 
but  does  little  real  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  peons. 

Some  of  the  schools  established  during  the  time  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  were  closed  or  abandoned  during  the  revolution,  but  the 
new  government  is  planning  a  school  system  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  Mexico  has  ever  had,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  industrial  schools  and  training  schools  for  teachers. 

J.  B.  Gwin. 


Derelicts  of  the  Steel  Strike 

By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 

A  full  year  has  gone  since  the  crest  of  the  steel  strike.  The  very  human  documents  which  fol- 
low afford  first  of  all  a  glimpse  of  what  has  happened  to  older  and  disabled  employes  who  took 
part  in  this  first  attempt  in  thirty  years  of  the  workmen  of  Braddock  to  establish  a  union.  Beyond 
that  they  indicate  the  feelings  which  reach  deep  and  motivate  great  groups  of  men. 

As  an  author,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse  is  widely  known  to  all  readers  of  American  magazines.  Less 
widely  known  has  been  her  habit  of  visiting  strike  areas  and  of  attempting  to  learn  first-hand  of  the 
spirit  of  the  industrial  struggle  from  beneath.  At  Pittsburgh  she  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  committee  which  carried  out  the  strike  of  the  steel  workers.  The  sketch  she  wrote  of 
her  visit  to  Braddock  homes  with  Father  Kazinci,  the  parish  priest  who  kept  his  church  open  to 
the  strikers  in  defiance  of  the  borough,  county  and  mill  authorities,  came  therefore  from  a  source  as 
definitely  partisan  as  the  statement  from  the  Edgar  Thomson  office  which  follows  it. 

Carrying  out  the  Survey's  regular  procedure,  when  an  industrial  corporation  or  a  civic  agency 
is  criticized  in  a  contributed  or  staff  article,  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  criticism  or  rebuttal.  The  statement  received  from  the  constituent  company 
concerned  was  the  result.  It  is  published  ivith  the  permission  of  the  corporation.  A  representative 
of  the  Survey  then  checked  up  the  cases  independently  to  learn  ivhat  had  befallen  in  the  six  months 
following  Mrs.   Vorse's  original  interviews. 

The  stories  told  to  Mrs.  Vorse  on  her  visit,  and  the  records  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Company 
were  not  found  essentially  in  conflict  by  the  third  investigator.  If,  however,  the  facts  of  the  record 
are  not  in  serious  dispute,  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  interpretations  given  by  Mrs.  Vorse  end  by 
the  Edgar  Thomson  Company.  One  observer  saw  these  old  men  as  human  beings,  as  citizens  and 
residents  of  a  republic  of  free  men.  The  company  seems  to  have  envisaged,  them  not  as  free  men  but 
as  servants  in  a  great  productive  enterprise,  ivhose  supreme  loyalty  is  owed  to  the  corporation  em- 
ploying them.  One  interpretation  is  based  on  an  application  of  the  political  doctrines  of  this  re- 
public to  industrial  affairs.  The  other  is  derived  from  a  patriarchal  conception  of  the  family. 
Each,  however,  tells  its  own  story.     Here  are  the    facts  and  their  interpretations. — Editor. 


jk        FTER  we  had  walked  over  Braddock's  streets  for 

/  %     a  morning  paying  parochial  visits  in  streets  called 

/     %    Willow  way  and  Water  street,  where  no  willows 

^"     -^-  grow  and  where  no  sight  of  the  river  is  visible ;  after 

we  had  stumbled  over  broken  pavements  of  foul  courtyards 

back  of  these  streets,  Father  Kazinci  said: 

"  I  must  go  now  and  see  a  man  who  has  asked  for  me. 
He  is  not  my  parishioner;  but  the  poor  fellow  thinks  I  can 
help  him.  He  is  one  of  the  older  men  who  has  not  been  taken 
back  after  the  strike.     His  name  is  Shapiro." 

Where  Shapiro  lived  we  had  to  find  out  from  the  Albanian 
butcher,  who  was  on  the  same  street  with  the  Albanian  Coffee 
House,  for  among  the  welter  of  races  that  live  in  Braddock 
there  is  a  colony  of  these  mysterious  people.  We  found 
Shapiro's  house  on  Halkett  street,  which  is  the  street  that 
skirts  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  separated  from 
the  shining  rails  by  an  iron  fence.  Like  most  steel  workers 
in  this  part  of  Braddock,  Shapiro  lived  in  two  rooms  with  the 
trains  screeching  past  him  perpetually.  He  had  stepped  out 
and  one  of  the  children  was  sent  to  fetch  him. 

"What  will  we  do,  Father?"  his  wife  asked.  "They 
won't  give  him  back  his  job." 

The  room  was  like  that  of  an  ordinary  steelworker's  room 
a  kitchen,  a  shelf  on  which  was  a  crucifix  and  candles,  a 
unge,  holy  pictures,  curtains  in  the  window.    A  room  which 
ied  to  spell  home,  a  room  making  a  brave  attempt  at  bright- 
ss  in  gray  Braddock,  a  room  making  an  effort  at  cleanliness 
the  face  of  perpetual  dust  and  smoke  from  the  mills. 
"  What  breaks  his  heart,"  the  woman  went  on,  "  is  our 
na.     She  works  in  the  glass  works  and  she  is  pot  strong. 
e  is  supporting  us  and  her  hands  are  cut.     If  they  won't 
take  him  back,  what  can  we  do?     She  comes  back  so  tired, 
Father,  and  it  breaks  her  father's  heart." 
Shapiro  himself  came  in.     He  limped. 


"  Were  you  hurt  in  the  mills?  "  Father  Kazinci  asked  him. 

Shapiro  bent  over,  rolled  his  pants  up  and  his  stocking 
down.  Jagged  across  his  leg  was  the  white  scar  of  an  old 
wound. 

"  After  that,"  he  said,  "  I  was  never  strong  again." 

"  Did  you  get  compensation  ?  " 

"No,  Father." 

"Did  you  try  to?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  They  said  they  would  take  care  of 
me. 

"  And  now  they  won't  take  you  back  again  after  the 
strike?" 

"  No." 

"Were  you  active  in  the  strike?" 

"  No,  Father." 

"  Were  you  a  union  man?  " 

"  Not  before  the  strike.  When  I  first  came  to  this  country- 
there  was  a  strike  in  New  York  where  I  was  working,  and  I 
did  not  strike.  The  men  beat  me  up.  This  time  when  a  strike 
comes,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Better  I  strike  with  the  other  men,'  " 
he  explained  artlessly. 

He  looked  at  us  with  innocent  puzzled  eyes.  One  could 
see  he  had  understood  little  about  anything.  The  industrial 
machine  of  America  had  caught  him  up,  and  first  he  had 
broken  some  rule  he  did  not  understand  and  suffered  for  it. 
and  now  he  had  broken  a  rule  on  the  other  side  and  suffered 
for  it  too. 

"  How  many  years  have  you  worked  in  this  country?  " 

"  Over  twenty  years.  They  won't  take  me  back,"  he  re- 
peated. "  They  said,  '  No  work  for  you.'  "  He  looked  at 
Father  Kazinci  with  his  puzzled  eyes  as  though  he  had  asked 
him  to  unravel  the  problem  of  his  life.  Why  had  he  been 
beaten  in  the  first  place;  why  had  he  been  discharged  in  the 
second  place;  why  was  life  so  hard?     Who  could  tell  him? 
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He  had  worked  always,  and  now  his  little  daughter  must  work 
with  bleeding  hands. 

A  woman  came  in  with  a  kerchief  tied  over  her  head  after 
the  manner  of  the  women  in  central  Europe.  She  spoke  in 
Slovak. 

"Another  woman,"  Father  Kazinci  explained,  "who  asks 
me  to  visit  her — also  not  my  parishioner." 

We  walked  down  Halkett  street  to  the  woman's  house. 
Here  an  old  man  was  waiting  for  us.  This  old  couple  was 
living  in  one  room:  The  bed  had  been  moved  down  to  the 
kitchen,  as  the  upper  room  had  been  rented  to  a  lodger.  It 
was  neat,  but  the  room  gave  the  impression  of  a  place  filled 
with  grief.  The  man,  gray  faced  and  gray  of  hair,  stood 
silent.    The  woman  talked  in  her  own  tongue. 

Their  son  had  been  a  striker  and  had  died,  and  now  the 
father  could  not  get  work  again.  He  was  sixty-nine  years 
old  and  had  worked  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Works.  The  son  had  left  a  widow  with  five  children — 
Maria,  16,  who  worked  in  the  Westinghouse  Plant,  Anna, 
10,  Elmer,  7,  Joseph,  5,  and  Suzanna,  2. 

His  daughter,  who  lived  near  at  hand,  had  been  left  a  widow 
also.  She  had  a  daughter  Mary,  17,  who  also  worked  in  the 
Westinghouse,  John,  13,  who  worked  by  day  in  the  library 
and  went  to  night  school,  Joseph,  n,  Anna,  9,  Helen,  4,  and 
Pauline,  a  posthumous  child,  1. 

These  fifteen  people,  four  adults  and  eleven  children,  were 
living  from  the  labor  of  the  two  young  girls  of  16  and  17  and 
the  money  earned  in  the  library  by  John,  who  made  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  What  the  wages  of  the  girls  were  I  do  not 
remember;  but  from  other  records  that  I  have  of  young  peo- 
ple working  in  the  Westinghouse  Company  I  should  say  that 
they  may  have  made  between  twenty  and  twenty-four  dollars 
in  two  weeks.  The  gray  woman  put  this  question  to  Father 
Kazinci : 

"  What  shall  we  do  if  our  father  is  not  given  work  again  ?  " 

There  is  no  answer  that  I  can  see.  The  other  children  are  too 
young  to  work.  The  mothers  with  little  children  cannot  go  to 
work.  At  most  they  can  take  in  some  washing  or  pay  their 
rent  by  taking  lodgers.  What  is  to  be  done  if  the  grandfather 
is  not  given  work?  What  savings  they  had  went  during  the 
time  of  the  strike.  What  is  to  be  done?  He  is  sixty-nine 
years  old  and  he  has  worked  for  thirty-five  years  in  one  place. 
To  the  question:  "Were  you  active  in  the  strike?"  he  had 
a  negative.     His  son  had  been  active. 

I  don't  remember  in  all  my  visits  to  bleak  or  crowded  house- 
holds another  such  place  where  the  feeling  of  despair  so  op- 
pressed one,  where  one  felt  oneself  in  the  presence  of  an 
unsolvable  problem,  where  one  saw  before  one's  eyes  two 
households  disintegrated,  children  deprived  of  the  chance  to 
live;  women  with  children  driven  to  sending  those  children 
to  institutions.  What  was  to  be  done  if  there  was  no  work? 
How  could  one  answer  this  question? 

We  went  next  to  the  house  of  a  parishioner  whom  I  had 
seen  at  the  Parish  House,  a  furtive  little  man  with  a  lame 
leg.  I  knew  his  story.  He,  too,  had  not  been  taken  back. 
He  had  worked  for  twenty-eight  years  with  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Company,  and  as  he  had  been  injured  in  the  plant  he  had 
been  given  all  kinds  of  light  work  to  do,  and  had  worked  in 
the  household  of  one  of  the  steel  people.  Now  there  was  no 
work  for  him.  His  house  gave  the  impression  of  darkness 
when  I  went  in.  It  was  one  of  the  few  homes  among  Father 
Kazinci's  parishioners  which  in  spite  of  crowding  did  not  give 
the  impression  of  a  good  home.  It  was  not  that  the  furnish- 
ings were  worse ;  one  seemed  to  go  into  darkness.  The  woman 
was  a  nervous,  voluble  woman,  a  tormented  woman,  a  woman 
who  had  not  had  the  stamina  to  buck  up  against  the  hard 


conditions  of  life.  She  was  a  second  wife  and  had  had  five 
children;  three  had  died  and  two  little  ones  cowered  like 
frightened  birds  against  the  wall  and  did  not  speak  while  we 
were  there.  She  had  a  long  and  rambling  story  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  children  by  the  first  wife,  of  hard  times,  of  low 
wages,  the  strike.  Like  many  of  the  older  men,  her  husband 
had  struck  because  the  rest  did,  part  of  the  dumb  protest  as 
long  as  his  life.  And  now  their  money  was  gone,  and  there 
was  the  unanswerable  problem :  "  What  should  they  do  ?  " 

Close  at  hand  was  the  house  of  Steve  P .  This  house- 
hold was  as  cheerful  as  the  other  one  was  dark  and  distress- 
ful. Everything  was  neat,  everything  shone.  The  stove 
twinkled.  The  holy  pictures  were  arranged  so  that  they  made 
brilliant  spots  of  color.  Over  the  door  were  some  crochetings 
— a  flight  of  rabbits  done  in  a  quaint  old  pattern.  Between 
the  two  windows  was  a  large  photograph  of  the  U.  S.  S. 

Sigourney.     This  was  Mike  P 's  ship  on  which  he  had 

been  a  volunteer.  He  had  been  discharged  from  the  navy  five 
months,  but  he  didn't  get  his  old  job  back  when  he  returned 
and  was  for  some  time  out  of  work.  Now,  he  was  working 
again ;  so  was  Steve's  son-in-law.  Old  Steve  alone  had  not  been 
taken  on  again.  The  son-in-law  and  Mike,  also  strikers,  had 
been  given  jobs — not  such  good  jobs,  not  their  old  jobs — but 
they  were  working.    Old  Steve  had  been  scrapped. 

This  house  spoke  of  women  who  loved  their  homes.  A 
sweet-looking  woman  had  a  baby  in  her  arms.  This  was 
Steve's  married  daughter.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  laborer 
in  the  steel  mills,  made  $85  in  two  weeks.  Steve  himself 
had  made  between  $50  and  $60  in  the  same  length  of  time — 
never  mare  than  $60.  Twenty-three  years  ago  he  had  fallen 
and  broken  his  foot  in  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works,  and  got 
no  compensation.  He  was  as  sound  looking  a  man  as  a  winter 
apple,  ruddy  cheeked  with  innocent  blue  eyes.  And  his  wife 
resembled  him,  as  it  is  said  that  husbands  and  wives  in  their 
old  age  grow  to  resemble  one  another.  He  had  lived  here  in 
the  same  house  for  twenty-four  years.  His  wife  and  he  had 
the  back  tenement  and  his  married  daughter  the  front — good 
people,  sound  people.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  gone 
back  and  forth  to  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works.  Almost  in 
his  first  year  he  had  had  an  accident. 

There  were  nine  now  in  his  family,  including  a  daughter 
working  in  the  Westinghouse,  making  between  $22  and  $23 
for  two  weeks.  He  was  not  a  citizen,  for  he  could  not  read 
and  write;  but  he  could  rear  sons  to  volunteer  in  our  navy, 
and  he  and  his  wife  could  bring  up  their  daughters  to  be  fine 
women.     Such  a  contribution  he  could  make. 

And  now  after  these  twenty-four  years  of  hard  work  in  the 
steel  mills,  the  strike  had  come  along  and  Steve  had  gone  out 
with  his  boys,  and  now  he  was  out  of  a  job.  His  case  was  not 
as  bad  as  Andrew  G 's,  who  saw  a  little  world  of  father- 
less children  growing  up  around  him,  and  who  at  sixty-nine 
scarcely  hoped  to  get  a  job  anywhere  else.  Steve  has  got  peo- 
ple who  can  help  take  care  of  him,  but  he  is  a  man  in  his 
late  fifties  and  cannot  face  the  thought  of  inaction  even 
though  actual  destitution  does  not  stare  him  in  the  face. 

Sweeter  old  people  I  never  saw,  none  who  looked  more  in- 
nocent or  more  defenseless  than  Steve  and  his  wife.  As 
among  many  of  the  Slovak  people,  you  have  the  sense  that 
their  eyes  had  looked  in  childhood  on  wide  horizons.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  another  time  than  to  this  industrial  period. 
They  are  sweet  and  sound  and  innocent,  and  long  years  of 
living  in  industrial  communities  does  not  corrupt  their  sim- 
plicity. 

For  the  fourth  time  that  day  the  question  was  put  to  Father 
Kazinci  :• "  What  shall  we  do,  Father,  if  he  does  not  get  his 
job  back?" 


I 
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That  night  after  supper  in  the  rectory,  two  men  called  to 

take  up  the  same  subject.     These  men  were  John  P and 

John   B ,   magnificent  looking  men,   both   of  them — men 

with  shoulders  as  wide  as  doors,  men  of  dignity  and  carriage. 

John  B was  fifty-six,  and  he  had  worked  with  the  Edgar 

Thomson  people  for  32  years.     John  P was  fifty-three, 

and  he  had  worked  for  34  years  with  the  same  firm.  One  had 
six  and  the  other  seven  children.     Each  one  owned  his  own 

house.     John  B had  a  six-room  house  on  which  he  had 

already  paid  $2,600.  This  was  his  whole  life's  savings.  He 
had  no  son  in  the  army,  because  the  son  who  would  naturally 
have  gone  had  weak  eyes  and  had  been  refused. 

John  P — 's  son  had  just  been  discharged.     I  asked  John 

B why  he  was  not  a  citizen.     He  replied:   "  Ma'am, 

I  work  for  twenty  years  at  night."  Twenty  long  years  he  had 
worked  at  night,  and  the  only  time  he  saw  his  children  was  at 
breakfast.  He  returned  just  as  their  day  began  and  then  he 
never  saw  them  again.  And  now  after  thirty-two  years  he 
also  had  been  scrapped.  But  he  had  the  only  other  explana- 
tion that  I  heard  besides  that  of  age  for  these  older  and  inof- 
fensive men  failing  to  get  their  jobs  back  when  the  younger 
men  were  returned. 

It  seems  that  a  near  neighbor  of  his  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of 
the  company.  People  knew  he  was  a  "  spotter."  When  or- 
ganization had  been  going  on  in  the  works,  he  had  been  one 
of  the  company's  informers.  On  a  certain  day  this  man  got 
drunk,  and  he  flourished  a  pistol  around  and  swore  at  the 

strikers  and  said  he  would  shoot  any who 

didn't  go  back  to  work  that  day.     Upon  this  John  B 

went  to  the  police  station  and  reported  that  there  was  a  man 
behaving  in  a  dangerous  and  unseemly  fashion,  and  company's 
spy  or  no  company's  spy,  he  was  arrested  and  fined. 

That  is  John's  explanation  as  to  why  he  and  his  son  are  not 
reinstated.  For  his  son  also  was  told  that  there  was  no  work 
for  him. 

These  men,  in  their  fifties,  look  strong  enough  to  do  any 
kind  of  day's  work.  But  if  the  company  kept  them  on,  pres- 
ently they  would  not  work  so  well.  Here  were  six  people  in 
one  day — all  of  them  older  men,  three  of  them  men  who 
had  been  hurt  in  the  service  of  the  steel  company,  none  of 
whom  had  received  compensation  for  their  injuries,  all  of 
them  with  large  families.  I  would  have  called  any  one  of 
them  good  citizens,  four  of  them  unusually  good  ones.  And 
after  a  lifetime  of  toil  in  this  country,  after  raising  up  chil- 
dren, contributing  sons  to  the  defense  of  this  country,  there 
was  no  more  work  for  them. 

One  can  only  pass  along  the  question  which  they  asked 
Father  Kazinci,  and  which  he  was  not  able  to  answer:  "  What 
are  they  going  to  do?  " 

The    Steel    Company's 


S 


Reply 


HAPIRO  " :  Mary  Heaten  Vorse  appears  to  have 
made  a  bad  guess  in  bringing  the  spot-light  upon 
this  character.  The  case  shows  more  than  anything 
else  a  broad  humanitarian  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  The  facts  are  that  Shapiro  was  injured  March  12, 
19 1 2,  by  a  buggy  of  splice  bars  turning  over  on  his  leg.  In- 
juries consisted  of  fractured  right  tibia  and  a  few  lacerations. 
This  accident  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  his  employment  at 
these  works.  He  was  not  only  paid  accident  relief  amounting 
to  $216.50,  and  had  his  hospital  bill  of  $195.90  paid,  but 
upon  his  recovery  and  subsequent  application  for  reemploy- 
ment was  given  a  "  life  pension  "  job  as  Convenience  Building 


tender,  so  that  Shapiro,  by  merely  working  at  the  Edgar 
Thomson  for  part  of  a  day  and  thereby  getting  injured,  was 
fully  paid  for  all  injuries  suffered  and  likewise  became,  in  ef- 
fect, a  life  pensioner  of  the  company  under  Captain  Dailey. 
When  the  strike  fever  went  around,  Shapiro  forgot  all  ideas  of 
loyalty  or  appreciation  that  he  ever  might  have  had,  and  vol- 
untarily left  his  position  to  do  his  bit  in  embarrassing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plant.  His  place  was  accordingly  filled  by  his  dis- 
gusted department  head,  and  when  Shapiro  later  applied  for 
work  he  was  quite  naturally  refused.  This  man  has  a  daugh- 
ter "  Mary  "  employed  in  the  Swissvale  Glass  House. 

"  An  Old  Man  " :  At  the  time  of  the  strike,  this  man  was 
69  years  old,  and  eligible  for  a  pension.  He  refused  a  pension, 
however,  and  although  on  account  of  his  age  he  was  no  longer 
of  value  as  a  workman,  he  was  kept  on  by  his  department  head, 
D.  L.  Miller,  and  given  some  light  duties  as  cinderman  at 
soaking  pits.  In  spite  of  this  consideration,  he  left  work  vol- 
untarily when  the  strike  came.  His  place  was  filled,  and 
when  he  later  applied  again  for  work  his  department  head 
had  nothing  to  offer  him. 

"A  Little  Man  with  a  Lame  Leg":  While  employed  by 
the  works  was  injured  July  22,  1914,  by  a  street  car  striking 
wagon  on  which  he  was  helping.  Off  duty  from  July  22, 
1 9 14,  to  October  28,  19 14.  Settled  with  the  street  car  com- 
pany' for  $500,  no  relief  being  paid  in  the  case.  Upon  his 
return  to  duty  was  given  a  "  life  pension  job  "  as  Convenience 
Building  tender,  and  would  also  be  employed  occasionally  at 
light  jobs,  such  as  working  about  the  residence  of  W.  J. 
Dixon.  Service  record  twenty-five  years.  This  man  left  the 
easy  work  that  had  been  found  for  him  and  joined  the  strikers 
during  the  late  strike.  When  he  later  applied  for  his  old 
position,  he  found  the  job  already  filled. 

"  Steve  P " :    We  have  no  records  showing  any  foot 

injury  ever  suffered  by  this  man  at  these  works.  According 
to  his  foreman,  his  lame  condition  is  due  to  an  accident  P — 
sustained  in  Europe  before  coming  to  America.  When  he 
applied  for  work  at  this  plant,  in  view  of  his  physical  condi- 
tions, he  was  given  light  duties  as  laborer  in  the  metal  gang, 
and  later  looked  after  the  drying  of  sand,  and  similar  light 
work.  On  these  positions  P —  found  quite  a  lot  of  spare  time 
on  his  hands,  and  accordingly  responded  to  the  considerate 
treatment  that  had  been  afforded  him  by  circulating  among 
the  men  advocating  unionism  and  ascertaining  who  did  and 
who  did  not  have  union  cards.  When  the  late  strike  loomed 
up,  threatening  to  embarrass  the  operation  of  the  plant,  Pico 
was  one  of  the  first  to  quit  work,  and  is  also  quoted  as  making 
threatening  and  actionable  remarks  to  loyal  employes  on  their 
way  to  work.  Service  record  twenty-five  years.  This  man 
quite  naturally  found  his  position  filled  when  he  finally  decided 
to  resume  his  gentle  duties. 

"  John  P " :     This  is  a  brother  of  Steve  P . 

He  was  given  light  work  as  janitor  about  the  Finishing  De- 
partment office,  and  quit  work  voluntarily  during  the  strike. 
When  John  decided  to  resume  his  work,  he  found  the  place 
filled. 

"John  B ":     Cannot  identify. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  companies  would  never 
find  themselves  exposed  to  attacks  of  this  character,  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  not  permit  disabled  men  of  the  types 
referred  to  to  remain  in  their  employment. 

In  playing  so  volubly  upon  the  theme  of  human  nature  it 
might  be  more  equitable  on  the  part  of  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 
to  consider  also  human  nature  as  found  in  the  mill  superin- 
tendent. Those  foremen  that  entertain  the  highest  ideas  of 
honor,  charity,  and  broad  humanitarianism ;  i.  e.,  that  have  the 
finest  ethical  sense,  are  also,  quite  naturally,  particularly  sensi- 
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tive  and  indignant  when  men  who  have  received  especial  con- 
sideration and  patience  at  their  hands  return  the  favor  by 
injustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  only  human  that  such  foremen 
should  lose  patience  with  men  like  the  foregoing,  who  never 
were  able  workers,  and  who  seized  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  to  embarrass  their  department  heads. 
It  should  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  cases: 

1.  That  all  these  men  left  work  voluntarily.  A  more 
lenient  attitude  was  generally  assumed  toward  employes  who 
suffered  coercion.  In  one  case,  in  fact,  the  man  stirred  up 
others  to  join  labor  unions  and  strike. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  all  of  these  men  had  received  par- 
ticular consideration  and  humanitarian  treatment  by  the  com- 
pany's foremen. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  cases  the  company  had 
discharged  its  legal  obligations  to  the  employe  by  the  payment 
of  accident  benefits,  etc.,  its  only  obligation  in  any  case  being 
a  quasi-moral  one  that  any  private  individual  would  resent 
bitterly  having  to  assume.  What  would  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 
say  if  she  hired  a  laundress  one  morning  who  promptly  dropped 
an  iron  on  her  foot,  and  then  demanded  not  only  that  she  re- 
ceive accident  and  hospital  benefits,  but  be  given  employment 
by  Mrs.  Vorse  for  the  rest  of  her  days? 

4.  It  is  seen  that  while  the  company  had  discharged  its 
obligations  to  the  full,  in  the  most  exacting  sense,  the  men 
responded  by  going  on  strike  and  lending  their  influence  to 
wreck  the  plant  organization;  to  embarrass  their  department 
supervisors,  and  combat  the  interests  of  the  company. 

5.  Nothing  could  be  more  immoral  or  subversive  of  justice 
than  that  men  should  be  permitted  to  feel  that  they  may  ex- 
hibit disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  injustice  without  punishment. 
These  objects  of  a  long  continued  charity  apparently  had  no 
sense  of  obligation,  and  felt  they  could  offend  their  foremen 
and   employes  without  fear  of  punishment.     Nothing  could 


be  more  humorous  than  the  sad  woe  of  these  unhappy  indi- 
viduals, who,  upon  trying  to  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them, 
received  a  sound  cuff  about  the  ears,  a  truly  tragic  surprise. 

6.  Any  other  treatment  of  the  cases  mentioned  would  have 
been  not  only  wrong  and  unjust  in  the  abstract,  ethical  sense, 
but  concretely  unjust  to  some  honest,  law-abiding,  industrious 
man  thus  deprived  of  work  by  a  conscienceless  parasite. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  tone  of  this  article  is  false, 
unhealthy  and  myopic.  A  similar  article  could  be  written — 
and  we  undertake  to  produce  it  upon  request — for  any  class 
of  paupers,  criminals,  or  plain,  ordinary  poor  people  in  the 
world.  Poverty  and  the  wreck  of  human  lives  is  always  tear- 
compelling.  The  falsity  lies  in  attributing  directly  to  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Works  the  blame  for  housing  conditions  in 
the  borough  of  Braddock,  or  for  misfortunes  suffered  by  the 
individual  employes,  or  again,  for  the  failure  of  the  individual 
to  make  good. 

As  to  the  point  made  that  "  younger  men  "  were  received 
back  on  their  jobs,  while  these  men  were  refused,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  younger  men  had  received  no  such 
consideration,  and  shown  no  such  ingratitude,  as  did  the  cases 
mentioned.  Their  return  to  work  set  no  such  bad  example  to 
the  others  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  that  of  the  elderly 
"  pensioners  "  who  had  so  insolently  returned  riot  and  rebel- 
lion for  the  kindness  they  had  received.  And  again,  the 
younger  men  could  be  of  service,  while  the  cases  mentioned 
could  not,  and  when  they  voluntarily  ceased  their  connection 
with  the  plant,  outraged  foremen  accepted  them  at  their  word. 

True,  infinite  patience  would  have  permitted  these  men  to 
return  for  work  in  spite  of  all  they  had  done  and  tried  to  do, 
but  that  quality  cannot  and  should  not  be  looked  for  in  others 
than  leaders  of  great  religions.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  quality 
never  found  in  every-day  life,  and  why  should  it  be  looked 
for  in  steel  mill  foremen. 


COMETH  THE  DAWN! 
By  Brent  Dow  Allinson 

Cometh  the  dawn :  ye  men  who  know 
Infinite  anguish,  infinite  woe, 
Blinded  and  scourged  in  a  ghastly  doom, 
Yearning  and  staggering  through  the  gloom 
Of  filthy  war,— O  Youth  laid  low, 
Dreaming  of  clean  things  long  ago, 
Of  Christmas  eves  and  drifted  snow, 
Cursing  the  savage  cannon  boom — 
Cometh  the  dawn! 

All  things  end  sometime  here  below, 

Even  hate  and  war;  it  must  be  so! 

The  rotting  flesh,  the  riven  gloom 

Will  vanish  with  the  dreaded  foe, 

And  peace  will  come  and  May  winds  blow, 

And  thrushes  sing  where  lilacs  bloom, — 

Cometh  the  dawn! 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Oakland's  Military  Training  Program 


^  A  S  we  need  statesmen  to  solve  our  problems  politic, 
r\  so  we  need  trained  officers  to  guide  our  citizens  in 
their  right  of  sovereignty."  This  is  the  theme  of 
Major  Francis  R.  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  in  an  article 
on  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  in  a  recent  bulle- 
tin of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  public  schools,  issued  by  Supt. 
Fred  M.  Hunter.  Major  Hunter  is  described  as  assistant 
professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  personnel  "  on  duty  with  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  Oak- 
land public  schools."  This  article  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  policy  and  program  of 
the  schools  of  this  important  California  city.  Major  Hunter 
writes  as  follows: 

Most  of  our  high  school  graduates  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  government  should  contain  in  itself  the  means  for  its  own 
preservation.  But  just  what  it  should  contain,  how  it  should  be 
contained,  and  how  it  should  be  used,  all  too  often  remain  an 
unquestioned  mystery. 

Upon  leaving  high  school  a  great  majority  of  our  boys  have 
to  earn  their  own  living.  They  are  too  busy  chasing  the  elusive 
dollar  and  in  satisfying  personal  ambition  to  give  much  thought 
to  government,  except  as  it  affects  their  personal  interests. 

Experience  teaches  that,  without  developing  a  practical  ability 
to  apply  it,  the  acquirement  of  even  elementary  knowledge  is  an 
expensive  luxury.  All  about  us  we  hear  the  cry  of  Safety  First; 
it  is  the  slogan  of  Good  Business. 

Good  business  insists  that  sufficient  insurance  be  carried  to 
meet  contingent  losses.  We  have  always  dodged  the  issue  of 
an  adequate  or  sufficient  insurance  for  the  protection  of  our  gov- 
ernment. As  a  consequence,  few  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  re- 
ceipted bills  for  the  World  War. 

The  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  fur- 
nish this  insurance.     .    .    . 

As  we  need  statesmen  to  solve  our  problems  Rolitic,  so  we 
need  trained  officers  to  guide  our  citizens  in  their  right  of  sov- 
ereignty, men  trained  as  military  leaders  who  can  step  in  and 
intelligently  direct  our  military  forces,  mustered  as  a  last  resort 
for  the  protection  of  home  and  country.     .    .    . 

The  constant  endeavor  is  to  develop  leadership. 

To  play  the  game  successfully  the  boy  must  be  honest  with 
himself  and  with  his  team.  This  calls  for  courage,  self-reliance, 
and  loyalty;  a  willingness  to  do  his  part,  10  be  disciplined,  to 
honor  and  respect  authority;  pride  in  membership. 

It  is  an  outdoor  game,  with  a  serious  purpose,  the  training  of 
boys  to  arrive  at  manhood  physically  fit  and  mentally  aroused, 
to  cultivate  the  seeds  of  discipline,  truth,  honor,  leadership  and 
love  of  country. 

The  bulletin  continues  with  a  description  of  what  is  called 
"  the  first  annual  military  competition  "  of  the  reserve  units 
of  the  various  Oakland  high  schools,  held  at  the  close  of 
school  in  June  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  the  general  public 
being  invited.  A  series  of  competitive  drills  was  presented, 
including  contests  between  schools,  groups  and  individuals. 
Disinterested  judges  made  the  decisions.  Cups  and  medals 
were  awarded  the  victors. 

Two  full  pages  of  the  bulletin  are  given  to  the  list  and 
statement  of  records  of  the  various  military  instructors  on 
duty  with  these  Oakland  units. 

Following  these  descriptions  of  the  military  training  pro- 
gram of  the  Oakland  schools,  the  bulletin  reports  some  in- 
structions from  the  superintendent  to  the  principals  of  the 
school  system.  The  rather  summary  character  of  these  in- 
structions may  be  felt  by  some  to  be  the  normal  outgrowth 
and  natural  product  of  the  military  training  program.  Su- 
perintendent  Hunter's  instructions  are: 

All  principals  in  the  Oakland  schools  are  responsible  for  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  the  necessity  for  <".refully 
refraining  from  any  participation  in  political  campaigns,  na- 
tional, state,  and  local.     Amendment  16  is  non-political,  and  is 


intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state  of  California,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the 
above  cautionary  advice. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  superintendents  of  the  state  in  recent 
convention  and  is  our  own  view,  that  any  activity  by  teachers 
in  other  political  questions  than  Amendment  16  will  seriously 
react  upon  the  teaching  force,  and  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
amendment  for  which  we  are  unitedly  working. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  must  not  permit  anything  to  take 
place  in  the  classroom  that  savors  in  any  degree  of  partisan 
politics,  nor  permit  suspicion  to  be  cast  upon  us  for  doing  so. 
%  This  caution  in  no  sense  restricts  any  teacher  in  exercising  his 
functions  as  an  American  citizen.  It  simply  calls  to  our  attention 
that  the  public  schools  cannot  be  used  in  any  way  for  partisan 
political  purposes  of  any  kind,  no  matter  what  the  personal  views 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  school  force  may  be. 

Superintendent  Hunter's  statement  that  these  instructions 
"  in  no  sense  restrict  any  teacher  in  exercising  his  functions 
as  an  American  citizen,"  raises  the  question  as  to  what  are 
the  proper  functions  of  an  American  citizen  who  happens  to 
be  a  teacher  in  the  Oakland  schools.  Members  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Union,  and  many  others,  find  in  these  instructions  a  more 
or  less  definite  effort  to  reduce  the  teaching  force  to  silent 
submission.  They  point  out  that  these  instructions  are  prop- 
erly found  in  an  official  school  bulletin  mostly  given  up  to 
military  training  affairs.  They  also  point  out  that  the  excep- 
tion which  Superintendent  Hunter  makes  in  the  case  of 
Amendment  16,  which  doubtless  is  a  worthy  measure,  is 
vitiated  by  the  methods  employed  by  the  superintendent  to 
get  the  amendment  adopted.  Not  content  with  giving  spe- 
cific directions  to  the  teachers  to  refrain  from  political  ac- 
tivity except  in  support  of  this  measure,  the  superintendent 
attempts  to  control,  by  suggestion,  the  votes  of  the  people 
of  Oakland  who  have  children  in  the  schools.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  quoted  above,  Mr.  Hunter  goes  on 
to  say,   immediately  thereafter: 

Principals  will  please  see  that  the  following  message,  or  one 
like  it,  is  copied  and  taken  home  by  each  child  on  November 
1,  1920: 

Vote  "yes"  on  amendment  16.  This  amendment  will  estab- 
lish EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EVERY  CHILD; 
WILL  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  AND 
WILL   REOPEN    HUNDREDS    OF   SCHOOLS    NOW    CLOSED    BY    POVERTY. 

This  message  was  to  be  taken  home  by  each  school  child 
on  the  evening  preceding  election  day.  Herein  are  raised  two 
very  serious  questions:  First,  as  to  whether  a  superintendent 
of  schools  is  justified  in  instructing  the  teachers  of  the  city  to 
refrain  from  political  activity — save  in  support  of  such  meas- 
ures as  he  may  decide  upon,  and  second,  whether,  even  in  the 
interest  of  a  very  laudable  educational  measure,  the  superin- 
tendent is  justified  in  asking  these  submissive  teachers  to  send 
such  a  message  as  that  quoted  above  home  to  the  parents  of  the 
children. 

Are  military  training  in  the  public  schools,  the  suppression 
of  all  independent  political  action  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and 
the  attempt  to  control  votes  by  ex  parte  suggestion  all  parts 
of  the  same  fundamental  program?  And  will  our  lack  of  in- 
terest in  any  one  of  these  tendencies  inevitably  bring  us  the 
full  crop  shortly? 

Perhaps  the  program  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  may  be  thought  merely  of  local  interest.  After 
all,  Oakland  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  small  cities — in 
most  of  which  undoubtedly  a  larger  freedom  is  to  be  found. 
But  Superintendent  Hunter  is  a  national  figure,  and  his  pro- 
grams and  opinions  are  of  importance  to  all  the  people  of 
America.  He  is  president  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, having  been  chosen  at  the  meeting  of  that  association  in 
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A  SCHOOL  CREED 

Designed  by  the  art  department  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  New  York  city,  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  school.  The  school's  motto,  Intelligence,  Indus- 
try and  Integrity,  is  wrought  into  the  decorations  of 
the  creed  in  the  symbols  of  the  lamp,  the  distaff  and 
the  heart. 

Salt  Lake  City,  last  July.  The  statement  has  been  made  in 
some  quarters  that  the  National  Education  Association  met  in 
the  more  or  less  remote  and  inaccessible  Utah  capital  in  order 
that  the  "  rabble  of  radicals  "  who  have  "  cursed  the  associa- 
tion "  for  the  last  decade  might  be  left  behind,  and  the  plans 
for  a  safe  and  sane  reorganization  of  the  most  inclusive  teach- 
ers' association  the  United  States  might  be  put  through 
without  too  much  debate  or  obstruction.  The  plan  of  reor- 
ganization was  carried  out,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  the 
liberals  of  Chicago  to  amend  and  safeguard.  Under  the  new 
plan,  the  National  Education  Association  elected  Superinten- 
dent Hunter,  of  Oakland,  to  the  presidency. 

Does  the  National  Education  Association  subscribe  to  the 
program  which  its  president  is  carrying  out  in  the  school  sys- 
tem under  his  immediate  direction.  J.  K.  H. 


Opportunity 


THE  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Public  Opportunity 
School  of  Denver  since  its  establishment  in  191 6  has 
drawn  to  it  the  attention  of  the  country.  During  its  first 
year  the  enrollment  was  twenty-four  hundred.  The  daily  at- 
tendance in  1919-20  was  3,000.  This  is  a  voluntary  school 
population — no  product  of  efficient  truancy  officers.  It  is 
drawn  from  all  factions  of  the  community,  boys  and  girls 
preparing  for  work,  housewives,  brides-to-be,  tradesmen,  un- 
skilled workers,  citizens-in-process.  During  the  day  there  is 
a  large  attendance  on  the  part  of  employes  sent  in  by  their 
firms  to  take  an  hour  or  so  of  profitable  instruction  in  special 
work. 

The  evening  classes  commence  at  seven  so  that  the  time  of 
dismissal  may  be  early  for  those  who  have  to  be  at  their  work 
in   the   morning.      Working   boys   who   have   been    forced   to 


leave  school  early  come  in  large  numbers,  as  do  the  girls  who 
are  preparing  for  advancement  in  their  occupations.  Ele- 
mentary work  for  adults  who  can  scarcely  read  has  been  grati- 
fying in  results.  In  the  citizenship  class,  in  which  are  repre- 
sentatives of  practically  every  nation  and  province  of  Europe, 
community  life,  history  and  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  are  taught. 

The  range  of  subjects  taught  in  the  Opportunity  School  is 
large,  so  that  the  school  does  not  correspond  in  kind  to  trade 
schools,  commercial  schools,  pre-vocational  schools  or  acad- 
emies. It  is  rather  a  combination  of  all  of  these.  Stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping,  office  practice,  salesmanship,  sewing 
(making  garments  for  the  trade),  millinery  (the  classes  in 
this  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  by  former  pupils  of 
many  millinery  firms  over  the  state),  household  economics, 
dietetics,  radiotelegraphy,  automobile  mechanics,  sheetmetal 
work,  mechanical  drafting,  beauty  parlor  work,  story  telling, 
in  addition  to  full  academic  courses,  by  which  high  school 
and  grade  school  pupils  can  make  up  conditions  or  increase 
their  credits — these  are  some  of  the  subjects  taught  to  all 
comers. 

Obviously  the  efficacy  of  the  school  is  dependent  upon  its 
teachers.  Teachers  are  chosen  for  the  Opportunity  School, 
says  the  School  Review,  the  official  publication  of  the  Den- 
ver public  schools,  not  only  for  special  fitness  in  their  sub- 
jects, but  for  their  fine  social  spirit  and  ability  in  taking  stu- 
dents at  any  stage  of  development  and  giving  them  the  spe- 
cific training  they  need  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Indus- 
trial classes  are  taught  by  practical  people  from  the  trades. 

Josephine  Roche  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  New  York 
says  that  this  school  has  been  a  magnificent  experiment 
in  popular  education.  She  watched  it  come  up  out  of  nothing 
under  the  direction  of  Emily  Griffeths,  who  is  still  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  school.  Her  policy  to  give  to  all  comers  the 
kind  of  education  which  they  need  in  the  field  in  which  they 
want  it  has,  Miss  Roche  says,  brought  about  the  popularity 
of  the  school. 

England  and  Japan  have  both  sent  representatives  to  visit 
this  school,  considering  it    an    educational    innovation    well' 
worth  imitation. 


. 


Professor  and  Plumber 

THIS  is  the  caption  of  an  exceptional  editorial  which  ap 
peared  in  the  November  issue  of  One  and  All,  organ  of. 
the  National  Adult  School  Union  of  England.     Deprecating 
class  consciousness  as  an  urge  to  class  warfare,  speaking  praise 
of  class  consciousness  as  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  an  eagerness 
to  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  common  life,  it  says: 
It  may  be  true  that  in   the   past  the  plumber   has   met  with 
contumely   at  the   hands   of'  the   professor — who  ought  to   have 
known  better.     But  the  plumber  does  not  prove  himself  the  finer 
man  of  the  two  by  returning  contempt  when  he  gets  the  chance. 
Yet,   in   an   article   in   a  contemporary,   it   is   seriously  suggested 
that  the  university  tutor  of  a  class  of  manual  workers  should  be 
regarded    rather    as   the    householder   looks   upon   the   plumber; 
that  the      business  of  tutors   in  tutorial   and   other   classes   is  to 
come  when  they  are  called  upon,  do  what  they  are  told,  take 
their    fees,    and    go   away — as   plumbers   do   in    ordinary   house- 
holds.    The  only  difference   between  the  plumber   and   the  pro- 
fessor is  to  be  that  whereas  the  middle-class  regard  the  plumber 
as  a  necessary  evil,  the  working-class  should  look  upon  the  pro- 
fessor  as   an   undoubted   evil,   but  not   really   necessary.     He   is 
merely  to  be  called  in  for  his  job  until  such  time  as  a  better 
substitute  can  be  found.     .    .    . 

Will  the  plumber  then,  proceed  to  evolve  economics,  history, 
science,  literature  and  the  rest,  out  of  his  inner  (or  class)  con- 
sciousness? If  the  professor  tried  to  do  the  same  in  the  matter 
of  mending  a  burst  pipe,  or  even,  in  most  cases,  putting  a  new 
washer  on  the  kitchen  tap,  his  world  of  experience  would  shortly 
be  in  a  sad  mess,  however  satisfied  his  inner  (or  academic) 
consciousness  might  be.  Education  is  essentially  a  social  process. 
One  man  has  a  knowledge  of  books,  another  of  business;  this 
group  knows  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life,  while  that  has  ex- 
plored the  intricate  paths  of  human  thought.  Neither  can  attain 
to  education  without  the  other.  It  is  part  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cation to  establish  sound  and  sane  relations  between  them  all, 
and  this  will  only  be  done  if,  here  and  now,  we  start  to  estab- 
lish fellowship  between  workers  and  professors.     The  spirit  of 
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democracy    and    the    common    sense    of    the    average    man    will 
recognize  and  act  upon  such  obvious  facts. 

"  Jesus  was  a  carpenter,"  the  editorial  ends,  "  and  Paul  a 
university  man.  Plumber  and  professor  have  before  them 
the  same  task,  to  seek  the  way  of  life." 

Human  Engineering  in  Colleges 

THE  Human  Engineering  Congress,  which  has  just  closed 
in  the  Colorado  colleges,  gave  the  students  of  the  state 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  a  fresh  source  the  increasing  em- 
phasis that  is  being  placed  on  dealing  with  the  human  factor 
in  industry.  A  committee  of  faculty  men  met  early  last  sum- 
mer and  laid  plans  for  a  congress  of  students  to  be  held  this 
fall,  to  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  county  could 
be  invited  to  present  this  important  question.  This  congress 
was  promoted  upon  the  theory  that  the  element  of  labor  in 
production  has  not  received  the  proper  attention  in  our  col- 
lege curricula,  and  that  consequently  the  college  men  are  ill- 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  adequately  handling 
labor  in  industrial  occupations.  This,  they  felt,  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  technical  graduate  who  enters  the  indus- 
-  trial  field.  It  was  early  decided  by  the  committee  that  in 
order  to  give  the  greatest  number  of  students  an  opportunity 
to  hear  these  questions  discussed,  the  speakers  should  be 
shuttled  back  and  forth  and  meetings  be  held  simultaneously 
in  all  the  colleges.  This  was  successfully  carried  out,  and 
each  speaker,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  gave  his  lecture 
before  the  entire  student  body  in  each  college  visited.  About 
3,150  students,  therefore,  heard  these  men. 

The  men  requested  to  speak  were  carefully  selected  so  that 
various  angles  of  the  problem  should  be  presented.  The  fol- 
lowing were  invited:  H.  G.  Rosebush,  president,  Patton 
Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Fred  Rindgc,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary, Industrial  Service  Movement,  New  York  city;  Prof. 
G.  T.  Blessing,  dean  of  engineering,  Swathmore  College, 
Pennsylvania;  A.  B.  Lichty,  vice-president,  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  Denver;  A.  Bruce  Minear,  industrial 
secretary,  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  International  Committee, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Denver;  John  Frey,  editor,  Iron  Moulder's 
Journal,  Cincinnati;  Clarence  Howard,  president,  Common- 
wealth Steel  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Reports  received  from  the  colleges  are  most  encouraging. 
The  congress  has  stimulated  considerable  interest,  and  action 
has  been  taken  to  bring  into  the  colleges,  from  time  to  time, 
further  speakers  on  these  subjects. 

Idle   Boys   and   Education  Laws 

T>  OYS  is  boys.  But  are  they  idle  boys,  or  going-to-school 
■L'boys,  or  employed  boys?  And  if  they  are  idle,  are  they 
potential  workers  out  of  work,  or  engaged  in  destructive  idle- 
ness from  choice?  What  are  the  facts  about  the  idleness  of 
boys?  The  situation  in  New  York  city  may  not  rightly  rep- 
resent the  country  at  large,  but  the  country  at  large  can  learn 
some  things  on  this  subject  from  New  York.  What  are  the 
tacts  about  the  idleness  of  boys  in  New  York? 

Few  boys  are  idle  in  the  12-  and  13-year  age  groups,  at 
least  during  the  school  year.  A  very  few  are  employed — il- 
legally, of  course — but  practically  all  are  in  school.  In  the 
14-year  age  group  the  idle  boys  are  very  few,  if  there  are 
any ;  but  a  good  many — more  than  20  per  cent — are  em- 
ployed.   The  remainder  are  in  school. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  older  groups  we  find  large  num- 
bers who  are  neither  employed  nor  in  school.  The  only  con- 
clusion is  that  they  must  be  idle.  Out  of  some  45,000  boys 
15  years  old,  about  24,000  are  in  school  and  12,600  are  em- 
loyed.  The  remainder,  more  than  8,000,  are  presumably 
idle.  Out  of  the  51,000  in  the  16-year  group,  25,500  are  em- 
ployed, and  slightly  more  than  10,000  are  in  school.  The 
remaining  17,000  are  presumably  idle.  Out  of  the  50,000 
plus  in  the  17-year  group,  25,500  are  employed,  and  but 
4,500  are  in  school.     The  remaining  20,000  are  presumably 
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Courtesy,  American  Youth. 

idle.     Of  the  55,000  in  the  18-year  group,  38,000  are  em- 
ployed and  fewer  than  2,000  are  in  school.     The  remaining 
15,000  are  presumably  idle. 
These  data  are  rather  impressive  when  summarized: 

Whole  number  of'  boys  in   New  York  city  between   12  and   18 

years  inclusive   352,000 

Of  these,  the  number  in  school  is 181,381 

The  number  employed   is    (about) 113,000  294,381 

Indicated  idle    57,619 

These  figures  mean  that  something  more  than  16  per  cent 
of  all  boys  in  these  age  groups  are  to  be  classed  as  idle.  But 
such  a  general  statement  is  very  deceiving.  The  12-,  13-  and 
14-year  age  groups  show  no  idleness  that  can  be  called  seri- 
ous. All  the  idleness  is  cumulative  in  the  15-,  16-,  17-  and 
1 8-year  groups.  Of  all  the  boys  in  these  groups  30  per  cent 
are  idle,  and  in  the  17-year  group  the  percentage  rises  to  40, 
thereafter  declining.  There  is  real  reason  for  calling  these 
years  the  "  wasted  years  " — the  danger  zone  of  the  boy's  life. 

Of  serious  concern  alike  to  educators,  industrial  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  is  the  sharp  decline  in  school  attendance  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years — before  even  the  precocious  boy 
can  possibly  secure  a  safe  and  basic  training  for  a  successful 
career. 

Since  the  school  totals  in  the  graph  above  presented  indi- 
cate public,  private  and  parochial  school  registrations;  and 
since  but  from  three  to  four  thousand  boys  graduate  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  city  each  year,  where  will  the  business 
and  professional  men,  the  skilled  artisans  and  trained  leaders 
of  the  next  generation  come  from?  Preparation  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  and  the  taking  over  of  the  world's 
work  can  scarcely  ba  secured  in  idleness.  Here  seems  to  be 
good  argument  for  the  more  rapid  extension  of  New  York's 
continuation-education  laws,  making  them  apply  to  all  young 
people  under  eighteen  years,  and  for  increased  effort  toward 
more  effective  provision  for  adequate  vocational  training  for 
business  and  industry.  William  A.  Whiting. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.   CHENERY 


A  Manufacturer  on  the  Short  Day 


WAGES  are  fundamentally  dependent  upon  unit  pro- 
duction, which  also  determines  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
factured article.  We  are  therefore  confronted  with 
the  problem  whether  production  per  individual  can  be  so 
maintained  in  a  shorter  working  day  that  it  is  possible  to  pay 
a  fair  living  wage  for  such  production  and  at  the  same  time 
sell  an  honest  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  evils  of  the  long  working  day 
that  was  in  vogue  in  the  munition  plants  of  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  demonstrated  clearly  in  these 
plants  that  an  attempt  to  increase  production  by  increasing  the 
daily  and  weekly  hours  of  labor  was  futile  and  that  the  actual 
output  under  the  long  working  day  was  no  greater,  but  in 
most  cases  less  than  when  the  daily  hours  of  labor  were  re- 
duced to  ten  or  eight.  Because  this  was  the  result  of  short- 
ening hours  in  England  is  by  no  means  an  assurance  that  a 
similar  action  will  have  a  like  result  with  our  more  alert 
American  workers.  It  is  also  dangerous  to  generalize  for  all 
industries.  .  .  .  May  we  not  safely  assert,  however,  that 
wherever  the  hours  of  the  working  day  are  so  long  that  work- 
ers are  overfatigued,  it  is  highly  probable  that  production  in 
the  long  run  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  their  vitality  and  en- 
ergy had  not  been  depleted. 

In  some  industries  of  a  continuous  nature  this  reduction 
in  working  time  can  best  be  accomplished  by  changing  from 
a  two-  to  a  three-shift  day.  The  advantage  of  this  change 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  where 
numerous  cases  have  shown  that  a  larger  tonnage  and  a  de- 
creased cost  resulted  when  the  mill  was  changed  from  a  two- 
shift  day  to  a  three.  Lord  Leverhulme  of  Port  Sunlight  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  four  shifts  of  six  hours  each. 
That,  however,  seems  to  most  of  us  rather  extreme  and  some- 
what visionary,  and  as  we  are  now  considering  only  timely 
and  practical  operations,  our  discussions  may  properly  be  con- 
fined to  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  eight-hour  day  or  longer. 

In  the  industry  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  if  you  will 
pardon  this  personal  reference  we  estimated  that  when  we 
reduced  the  working  day  to  44  hours,  about  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  from  our  former  time,  the  average  loss  in  produc- 
tion was  only  about  3  per  cent.  This  we  felt,  however,  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  added  contentment  of  the 
workers. 

A  further  effort  to  eliminate  fatigue  and  thereby  stimulate 
production  was  made  by  instituting  rest  periods  of  fifteen 
minutes  each  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Rest  rooms, 
simply  but  attractively  furnished  and  provided  with  maga- 
zines and  victrolas,  have  been  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
factory  near  each  group  of  workers  so  that  there  is  no  time 
lost  in  going  to  and  from  them.  Each  of  these  rest  rooms 
is  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  workers.  In  departments 
where  young  girls  are  employed  there  are  spaces  especially 
designed  for  dancing,  which  recreation  seems  to  provide  the 
most  enjoyment  to  the  younger  members  of  the  force. 

In  the  afternoon  rest  period  the  girls  are  provided  without 
cost  with  milk  and  crackers,  which  we  feel  gives  them  addi- 
tional strength  for  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Our  plant 
physician  has  noted  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents since  this  light  refreshment  has  been  provided.  For 
the  office  force  afternoon  tea  is  served  from  half-past  three 
to  four,  each  girl  being  allowed  fifteen  minutes'  absence  from 
her  desk  during  this  period. 

Please  do  not  view  this  as  so-called  welfare  work,  which 
in  many  cases  has  rightly  been  subjected  to  much  severe  criti- 
cism. As  you  and  I,  however,  cannot  do  our  best  work  with- 
out suitable  periods  of  recreation  and  rest,  so  those  who  spend 


their  days  in  factories,  mills  and  offices  should  be  given  similar 
opportunities.  Management  and  workers  should  consider  to- 
gether what  would  be  most  acceptable  and  helpful  in  each  casej 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  need  of  rest  is  great  and  real  in 
this  age  of  fast-moving  machinery,  monotonous  toil  and  con- 
centrated effort,  which  wears  out  bodily  tissues  and  taxes 
nearly  to  breaking  overstrained  nerves.1 

Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr., 
President,  Collins  Manufacturing   Company,  Philadelphia. 

Texas  Anti-Strike  Law 

WHILE  the  anti-strike  laws  of  Kansas  received  so 
much  advertising  through  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen 
last  winter,  similar  activities  of  other  states  were 
eclipsed.  Kansas,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  states  which 
have  lately  enacted  industrial  legislation  strangely  reminis- 
cent of  the  English  statutes  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 
In  fact  there  is  in  some  respects  an  astonishing  parallel  be- 
tween the  legislation  of  certain  American  states  in  1920  and 
the  British  Parliament  in  1799.  The  latest  and  least  wise 
exhibition  of  this  legislative  tendency  is  the  so-called  Open 
Port  law  of  Texas.  This  was  enacted  recently  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Texas  Legislature  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Hobby. 
The  Texas  act  applies  to  intra-state  commerce.  It  does 
not  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration.  The  arbitration,  con- 
sideration, or  discussion  of  the  grievances  or  even  of  the  point 
of  view  of  transportation  workers  did  not  seem  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  legislators.  What  they  insisted 
upon  is  compulsory  work  rather  than  compulsory  arbitration 
and  that  under  very  heavy  penalties.  The  act  is  strangely 
similar  to  the  old  common  law  theory  of  conspiracy,  under 
which  the  leaders  of  the  first  agricultural  union  in  Great 
Britain  were  deported  eighty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is  like- 
wise similar  to  the  statute  of  1799,  by  which  Parliament  in 
the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  reaction  sought  to  make  explicit 
what  was  already  implicit  in  the  common  law. 

The  Texas  law  states  that  the  uninterrupted  management, 
control  and  operation  of  the  common  carriers,  of  the  state  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  state  is  against  any  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  common  carriers  by  any  person  or 
association.  The  act  on  its  face  seems  to  punish  only  violence 
or  the  incitement  of  violence.  But  anyone  in  the  least  fa- 
miliar with  the  trend  of  industrial  legislation  and  of  judicial 
rulings  in  labor  cases  either  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Great 
Britain  for  that  matter,  is  aware  that  the  judicial  definition 
of  violence  or  coercion  where  trade  unions  are  concerned  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Violence  is  sublimated 
in  judicial  interpretation.  Blows  are  not  necessarily  physical. 
Their  intellectual  equivalents  may  have  been  dealt.  More 
than  once  the  presence  of  mere  numbers,  the  use  of  epithets, 
and  "  excessive "  picketing  have  been  construed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  violence  and  penalized  as  such.  Ordinary  vio- 
lence is  of  course  punished  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  criminal  code  but  ordinary  violence  is  not  contemplated 
in  acts  dealing  with  industry.  Rather  it  is  a  metaphysical  con- 
ception, a  philosophical  idea  which  incidentally  is  of  great 
utility  to  some  of  those  immersed  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
world.  By  the  terms  of  the  act,  therefore,  railroad  workers 
would  be  in  theory  at  least  reduced  to  a  condition  of  peonage. 
If  a  railroad  conductor  complained  to  his  brakeman  about  the 
run  given  them,  that  conversation  might  be  esteemed  a  con- 

J  From  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  twenty-flrst  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  Philadelphia. 
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spiracy  and  both  be  put  in  jail  for  as  much  as  a  year  and 
fined  $1,000.  Moreover,  if  the  "father,  mother,  wife,  sis- 
ter, brother,  child,  or  children  of  such  person  or  persons  while 
so  engaged  or  during  the  hours  of  day  or  night  while  not  en- 
gaged in  such  work  "  said  or  wrote  or  did  anything  "  which 
is  reasonably  calculated,  intended,  or  designed,  to  cause  such 
person  or  persons  so  engaged  to  desist  from  performing  such 
work,  through  fear  of  physical  violence  or  destruction  of  his 
property,"  they  too,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  the 
Open  Port  law. 

Not  only  does  the  act  aim  at  a  complete  abolition  of  all 
activity  on  the  part  of  workers  in  every  variety  of  transpor- 
tation from  pipe  lines  to  docks,  but  also  it  suppresses  ef- 
fectually local  opinion  on  the  issue.  For  the  governor 
through  the  attorney  general,  is  given  the  power  to  demand 
that  the  trial  be  conducted  in  any  county  of  the  state  which 
he  chooses.  The  governor  is  authorized  without  the  declara- 
tion of  military  law  to  suspend  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
peace  officers  and  to  use  in  their  place  state  rangers.  If  in 
the  governor's  judgment  the  force  of  the  state  rangers  is  in- 
sufficient he  is  given  blanket  authority  to  hire  as  many  spe- 
cial rangers  as  he  pleases. 

It  is  clear  from  a  mere  recital  of  provision  such  as  this,  that 
the  Texas  Open  Port  law  goes  far  toward  suspending  every 
guarantee  of  human  right  contained  in  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  sanctioned  by  the  traditions  of  this  republic.  It 
is  as  manifest  an  example  of  hysterical  legislation  as  any  ever 
attributed  to  a  state  law-making  body.  At  the  present  time 
a  campaign  is  being  conducted  by  the  CLripps-McRae  papers 
in  Texas  for  a  repeal  of  the  act.  W.  L.  C. 

The  Ford  Institute 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  of  the  so-called  corpora- 
tion schools  established  in  this  country  is  the  Ford  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Both  by  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
offered  and  by  the  generosity  of  the  arrangement  made  to 
students,  the  Ford  Institute  is  outstanding.  It  is  organized 
definitely  as  a  center  of  higher  education  on  the  basis  of  equal 
time  to  shop  work  and  academic  studies  rendered  famous  by 
Dean  Hermann  Schneider  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
A  four-year  course  is  provided  and  plans  for  the  development 
of  graduate  work  are  being  evolved.  Students  who  are  re- 
ceived will  be  provided  with  scholarships  which,  during  the 
freshman  year,  will  pay  approximately  $20  a  week.  After 
graduation,  no  student  is  under  any  obligation  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  similarly  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
has  no  further  obligation  to  the  student,  although  undoubt- 
edly graduates  of  the  institute  will  be  attracted  to  the  service 
of  the  company. 

In  its  announcerr  it,  the  Ford  company  stated  that  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology 

was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  higher  training  in 
engineering  for  young  men  who  give  promise  of  qualities  of 
leadership.  Courses  in  mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical  en- 
gineering will  be  offered.  Each  course  occupies  four  years — 
half  of  this  time  being  spent  in  the  shops  and  half  in  class, 
lecture  room,  and  laboratories,  alternating  every  two  weeks. 
In  all  departments,  students  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
advisors  who  will  work  in  close  harmony  with  the  foreman 
and  superintendents,  thus  correlating  shop  and  class.  During 
the  first  year,  the  work  is  the  same  for  all  courses.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  the  student  will,  with  the  advice  of  the  officers, 
select  one  of  the  courses  in  which  he  will  specialize.  The  labor- 
atory, at  the  disposal  of  students,  includes  the  Highland  Park 
plant,  the  tractor  plant  and  blast  furnaces  at  River  Rogue,  a 
railroad,  a  mine,  a  lumr  c  camp,  and  many  subsidiary  operations. 
Every  phase  of  engineering  is  covered,  not  by  a  meager  equip- 
ment for  demonstration  and  experimental  purposes,  but  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  and  apparatus. 

To  be  eligible  to  admission  the  applicant  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  old.  In  every  case,  a  personal  interview  is  re- 
quired. The  number  admitted  will  be  governed  by  the  facili- 
ties of  the  institute.  Conditional  admission  is  allowed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  officers,  but  all  entrance  requirements 
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SHOP  EARLY 

T/tw  reproduction  of  a  full  page  advertisement  in  a  daily  paper 
by  a  California  department  store  is  only  one  evidence  that  store 
owners  and  managers  are  saving  their  employes  as  a  matter  of 
business  efficiency.  So  zvidespread  is  the  action  of  employers  this 
year  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  their  patrons  in  maintaining  short 
hours  tlxat  the  National  Consumers'  League  has  entirely  given  up 
its  "shop  early"  campaign  of  former  years 

must  be  removed  before  a  student  is  allowed  to  enter  second 
year  courses.  The  first  term  is  beginning  this  autumn.  Stu- 
dents are  received  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless 
the  individual  is  prepared  to  take  full  work  with  his  class. 
Graduation  calls  for  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  hours' 
credit  equally  divided  between  academic  and  shop  units.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  elect  twenty-four  credit  hours  a  week 
in  academic  work  during  the  freshman  year.  Before  gradua- 
tion, each  senior  must  offer  a  thesis  written  on  some  subject 
chosen  in  conference  with  a  faculty  idvisor. 

Clearing  House  for  Safety  News 

T  N  the  heart  of  the  Chicago  "  loop  ",  at  National  Safety 
•*■  Council  headquarters,  is  located  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive library  and  information  bureau  on  accident  prevention, 
industrial  health  and  allied  subjects.  Through  a  well  organ- 
ized extension  system,  this  service  bureau  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  solution  of  the  thousands  of  problems  on  accident 
prevention  and  industrial  betterment  which  are  arising  daily 
in  industry,  on  the  streets,  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
the  need  for  a  central  bureau  of  information  in  safety  work 
was  felt.  Previous  to  this  time  there  was  no  one  place  where 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  acci- 
dents, as  represented  by  safety  devices,  photographs,  blue 
prints,  rules  and  regulations  and  literature  on  safety  organiza- 
tion could  be  found.  The  standard  books,  United  States  gov- 
ernment, state  and  city  reports  and  bulletins,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  official  publications  on  accident  prevention  have  been 
brought  together.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  datatin  the  li- 
brary, however,  is  not  in  these  books  and  pamphlets,  but  is  in 
the  form  of  typewritten  reports,  addresses,  results  of  question- 
naires and   informational  correspondence — scattered  data  re- 
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lating  to  the  entire  problem  of  accident  prevention,  from  the 
best  and  most  approved  guards  to  the  health  and  hygiene  of 
the  worker.  Thousands  of  clippings  from  some  two  hundred 
periodicals  are  received  regularly  in  the  library.  Photostat 
reproductions  of  pages  from  books  also  help  to  keep  the  ma- 
terial up-to-date. 

Five  members  of  the  library  staff,  four  of  whom  are  trained 
librarians,  make  the  material  immediately  available  for  con- 
sultation, by  careful,  minute  classifying  and  indexing.  Through 
the  columns  of  the  National  Safety  News,  the  weekly  periodi- 
cal of  the  National  Safety  Council,  digests  are  made  of  news 
on  safety  and  industrial  health.  Book  reviews  of  interest  to 
industrial  workers  are  also  published  from  time  to  time.  A 
regular  feature  is  a  "  library  column  "  in  which  the  librarian 
describes  some  special  resource  of  the  library,  such  as,  "  house 
organs  ",  "  rule  books  ",  "  industrial  housing  "  or  "  home 
safety."  Each  week  members  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  are  handed,  not  only  a  set  of  bulletins  for  the  factory 
bulletin  board,  but  a  copy  of  the  magazine,  which  enables  the 
busy  worker  to  keep  up-to-date  on  safety  literature. 

Besides  taking  the  material  in  this  condensed  form  to  the 
desk  of  the  factory  executive,  the  library,  with  the  aid  of  the 
engineering  department,  stands  ready  to  assist  members  in  any 
special  problem  which  may  arise.  Some  3, 100  individuals 
wrote  in,  during  the  past  year,  for  information,  in  regard  to 
the  solution  of  some  serious  accident  problem  which  had  arisen 
in  the  plant. 

If  the  information  wanted  is  not  in  the  files  a  questionnaire 
is  sent  out  to  members  who  are  interested  in  the  special  prob- 
lem. As  the  results  come  in,  the  data  is  catalogued  and  made 
available  to  the  original  inquirer  and  put  in  shape  to  give  out 
should  the  problem  come  up  later.  Often  a  complete  investi- 
gation is  made  of  the  subject  and  a  report  is  issued  by  the 
engineering  department.  The  library  prepares  exhibits  of  lit- 
erature for  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and  communities  organ- 
izing "  no  accident  weeks." 

A  regular  feature  of  the  annual  Congress  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  at  which  several  thousand  individuals  come 
together  to  discuss  safety  problems,  is  a  "  library  booth,"  at 
which  the  various  activities  of  the  council  are  shown  pic- 
torially,  and  members  of  the  library  staff  answer  inquiries  in 
regard  to  safety  literature.  Mary  Bostwick  Day. 

Librarian,  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago. 

Federal  Employes 

'  I  *HE  clerical,  messenger  and  police  force  of  the  navy  yard 
-*-  and  naval  stations  were,  at  the  end  of  October,  given 
wage  increases  ranging  from  5  to  approximately  50  per  cent. 
About  9,000  employes  were  affected.  The  action  of  the  navy 
department  came  as  a  result  of  a  request  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employes,  and  as  a  sequence  to  the  depart- 
ment's award  of  September  16  to  the  mechanical  force.  At 
that  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  clerks  were  entitled  to  spe- 
cial consideration  because  of  the  inequality  of  their  pay 
schedule  when  compared  with  that  of  the  mechanics.  Local 
boards  were  established  in  all  of  the  navy  yards  of  the  sta- 
tions and  employes  were  given  representation.  Through  the 
agency  of  these  boards,  progress  was  made  toward  a  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  navy  department's  employes. 

The  matter  of  classification  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
the  navy  department  for  it  affects  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. ,  The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Reclassifica- 
tion made  its  report  to  Congress  on  March  12  last.  Con- 
gress, however,  failed  to  deal  with  the  subject  adequately. 
When  the  new  Congress  meets,  the  question  will  again  come 
up,  for  both  parties  have  promised  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
more  efficient  transaction  of  the  government  business.  Fun- 
damental to  this  is  a  reclassification  of  public  employes.  The 
report  of  last  March  made  several  basic  proposals: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  schedule  of  salaries  and  wages 
for  1,744  classes  of  employments,  each  with  specifications  for  the 
job,  and  with  entire  emphasis  oh  the  job  rather  than  on  the  indi- 
vidual holding  it. 


(b)  The  setting  up  of  a  central  administrative  agency  through 
which  to  apply  new  classification  and  to  make  such  further  ad- 
justments as  the  change  in  conditions  of  the  service  require. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  an  advisory  council  upon  which  em- 
ployes shall  be  represented  with  similar  representative  personnel 
committees  in  all  departments. 

(d)  The  formulation  of  uniform  standards  of  employment, 
including  a  promotion  system  on  a  merit  basis. 

(e)  The  establishment  of  a  civil  service  court  of  appeals. 

The  recommendations  for  legislation  are  embodied  in  a  bill 
which  as  yet  is  not  identified  with  any  member's  name.  In 
the  Senate,  the  bill  as  framed  by  the  Reclassification  Com- 
mission was  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  commission,  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  appropriations.  In  the  House, 
the  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the 
Civil  Service.  Outside  of  the  national  federation  of  federal 
employes,  no  very  active  support  seems  to  be  given  the  re 
classification  report.  Important  outside  efforts  are  bein 
made,  however,  to  establish  a  federal  budget  and  to  rearran 
some  of  the  federal  bureaus  on  the  basis  of  their  work.  I 
any  readjustment  of  bureaus  and  departments  in  the  interesi 
of  national  efficiency,  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  in- 
telligent management.  That,  quite  as  much  as  justice  to  the 
government  workers,  argues  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
reclassification  report. 

The  Dennison  Wage  Plan 

THE  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  of  Framingham, 
Mass.,  has  elaborated  an  interesting  minimum  wage  plan 
in  its  box  factory.  A  standard  of  performance  is  set  and  girls 
who  fail  to  meet  this  test  are  given  more  training  or  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  work.  T.  G.  Portmore,  manager  of  the  works, 
sums  up  the  experience  of  the  company,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  each  month  a  carefully  tabulated  statement  is 
made  by  the  accounting  department  of  all  girls  who  have  failed 
to  reach  the  minimum  requirements  during  the  month  preceding. 
This  list  is  sent  to  the  employment  manager  who  then  discusses 
personally  with  the  division  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
various  girls  the  case  of  each  of  them,  and  endeavors  to  find 
out  why  each  one  was  not  able  to  earn  the  minimum  amount. 

If  it  is  decided  that  the  reason  is  lack  of  training  the  girl  will 
immediately  be  transferred  into  the  training  department  to  re-« 
ceive  more  experience  in  the  work.  As  yet  no  transfers  of  this 
sort  have  been  made.  If  it  is  found  that  she  is  not  adapted  to 
the  work  she  will  then  be  transferred  to  another  department 
in  the  factory  where  the  particular  skill  such  as  is  needed  in  box 
making  is  not  required. 

In  the  case  of  the  girl  who  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  earning 
the  requirement,  but  who  is  simply  not  working  to  her  full 
capacity,  the  division  superintendent  takes  the  matter  up  directly 
with  her,  and  warns  her  of  her  failing,  talking  over  with  her 
the  reasons  why  she  has  not  earned  her  minimum.  So  far  most 
cases  have  been  these  cases  where  warning  was  given. 

We  employ  in  box  making  568  women,  and  the  results  we  have 
obtained  during  the  three  months  of  the  operation  of  this  plan 
with  them  are  these:  During  the  month  of  July  in  which  our 
box  division  worked  but  two  weeks  there  were  seventeen  girls 
who  fell  below  the  minimum  requirements,  and  the  total  defici- 
ency was  in  excess  of  $40.  During  the  month  of  August  the 
number  of  delinquent  girls  had  been  reduced  to  ten,  although 
the  total  amount  of  deficiency  was  $43.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber the  number  had  been  further  reduced  to  five,  and  the  total 
amount  of  deficiency  was  only  $6. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  no  girl  as  yet  on  account 
of  her  inability  to  make  the  requirements,  although  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  girls  failed  to  return  to  work  when  they  had  been  told 
about  the  possibility  of  future  discharge  if  they  did  not  show 
improvement. 

Labor  Laws  in  Japan 

IN  THE  matter  of  industrial  legislation  Japan,  as  well  as 
India  and  other  oriental  countries,  is  so  backward  that  th( 
League  of  Nations  specifically  has  given  them  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  within  which  to  catch  up  with  western  coun- 
tries. Japan,  however,  was  represented  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference  held  at  Washington  last  autumn  and  ever 
though  there  may  have  been  no  delegates  present  who  really 
represented  Japanese  workers,    the    work    of    the    conferenc< 
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seems  to  be  felt  in  Japan.  The  East  and  West  News  Bureau 
thus  is  authority  for  a  statement  that  the  Japanese  government 
is  now  considering  the  revision  of  the  inadequate  factory  law 
of  191 1. 

The  standards  set  in  this  act  were  low  and  so  many  excep- 
tions were  provided  that  apparently  even  those  low  standards 
were  not  enforced.  For  example,  by  its  terms,  factory  owners 
must  not  employ  children  below  the  age  of  twelve,  but  the  ad- 
ministration authorities  may  allow  children  above  ten  years  of 
age  to  work  in  factories  for  lighter  kinds  of  work.  Children 
below  the  age  of  fifteen  and  women  must  not  vbe  worked 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  however,  may  allow  the  extension  of  the  hours 
to  fourteen  in  certain  industries  for  fifteen  years  following  the 
enactment  of  this  law.  Again  children  below  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  women  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories  between  10 
p.  M.  and  4  a.  M.,  but  this  does  not  apply  in  the  following 
cases:  in  industries  whose  nature  necessitates  immediate  work; 
in  industries  which  require  night  work  as  a  necessity;  in  in- 
dustries which  require  continuous  operation. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Japanese  factory  law  gives  as  a 
positive  protection  it  immediately  retrieves  as  a  general  ex- 
ception. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

THE  growth  of  workmen's  compensation  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  last 
decade.  This  country  has  been  and  still  is  traditionally  back- 
ward so  far  as  general  social  insurance  is  concerned.  Health 
insurance,  old  age  insurance  and  unemployment  insurance  on 
any  dignified  scale  simply  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Ten  years  ago  almost  as  little  had  been  accomplished  by  way 
of  compensating  workmen  for  the  injuries  received  on  the 
job.  In  fact  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  foretell  during 
the  last  administration  of  President  Roosevelt,  for  example, 
that  by  1920  only  five  states  would  be  without  compensation 
laws.    Yet  such  is  the  case  as  the  accompanying  map  shows. 

The  gains  have  been  continuous.  John  B.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  which 
has  just  published  a  summary  statement  on  the  present  status 
of  workmen's  compensation,  points  out  that  the  enactment 
of  a  new  law  in  Georgia  this  year  is  hardly  more  important 
than  the  numerous  improvements  made  in  existing  statutes. 
For  although  workmen's  compensation  acts  are  now  wide- 
spread not  all  of  them  meet  adequately  the  need  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  federal  act  which  applies  to  civilian 
employes  of  the  government  is  considered  by  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  to  embody  the  chief  feature  of  its 
model  act. 

The  standards  which  the  association  deems  essential  to  a 
workmen's  compensation  law  are  outlined.  These  start  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  accidents  of  industry 
are  one  of  the  regular  charges  upon  production  to  be  accepted 
as  naturally  as  are  the  consumption  of  raw  materials  or  the 
wearing  out  of  machinery.  That  is  economically  funda- 
mental. Building  on  that  basis  accident  insurance  acts  should 
offer  certain  definite  benefits  to  work  people  injured  in  the 
course  of  their  employment.  First  of  all  medical  attendance 
should  be  provided  or  paid  for  by  the  industry  in  which  the 
man  was  employed.  The  association  suggests  a  delay  of  not 
more  than  a  week  and  of  not  less  than  three  days  between 
the  beginning  of  the  disability  and  the  first  payment. 

The  scale  suggested  calls  for  66  2-3  per  cent  of  the  wages, 
but  not  more  than  $25  weekly,  during  disability.  This  is  the 
rate  for  complete  disability.  Partial  disability  is  given  a  pro- 
portionate percentage  of  the  compensation  given  for  entire 
lisablement.     In  addition  to  other  compensation  the  employer 

called  on  in  the  approved  laws  to  pay  funeral  expenses  in 

e  case  of  death.  Model  acts  give  the  widow  35  per  cent 
of  the  husband's  wage  until  her  death  or  remarriage.     In  the 
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CAN  YOUR  STATE  MEASURE  UP  TO  THESE   STANDARDS? 

Workmen's  compensation  map  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
provinces  prepared  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation 

event  of  remarriage  a  lump  sum  equal  to  two  years'  com- 
pensation is  paid.  Widowers,  if  dependent  on  their  wives,  re- 
ceive the  same  amounts.  Children  are  awarded  15  per  cent 
each  but  the  total  compensation  must  not  exceed  66  2-3  per 
cent  of  the  original  wage  on  which  it  is  based. 

Some  of  the  state  laws  include  only  those  industries  which 
are  classed  as  hazardous.  Farm  labor  and  domestic  service 
are  excluded  from  practically  all  acts.  The  Association  for 
Labor  legislation  advocates  the  inclusion  of  all  occupations. 
Arrangements  can  now  be  made  to  obtain  insurance  includ- 
ing even  casual  workers  and  consequently  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  limiting  compensation  to  any  special  groups. 
Furthermore  the  best  laws  include  not  only  specific  accidents 
but  industrial  diseases — in  fact  payment  for  any  injury  which 
arises  in  the  course  of  employment  is  made  in  some  states. 
This  is  a  relatively  recent  development  but  it  rests  on  solid 
reasoning  for  by  way  of  illustration  surely  the  painter  who 
is  paralyzed  by  white  lead  is  as  much  in  need  of  support  as 
is  his  comrade  who  breaks  his  leg  falling  from  a  ladder. 

The  association  is  opposed  to  retaining  the  outworn  em- 
ployers' liability  system  alongside  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance. Their  argument  is  that  through  the  law  suit  in- 
volved in  employers'  liability,  money  needed  to  care  for  the 
victim  of  accidents  is  expended  in  litigation.  Workmen's 
compensation  should  therefore  be  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
work  accidents.  The  security  of  the  payments  provided  in 
the  law  should  be  guaranteed  by  proper  insurance.  The 
association  appears  to  prefer  state  insurance.  Where  that  is 
lacking  it  urges  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  private  companies 
or  mutual  associations.  All  claims  in  the  routine  provided 
in  the  good  laws  are  settled  through  accident  boards. 

The  campaign  ahead  looks  to  the  strengthening  of  existing 
laws  and  to  the  enactment  of  statutes  in  those  few  states 
where  compensation  is  not  provided.  One  of  the  great  needs 
is  a  federal  insurance  system  which  will  offer  compensation 
to  workers  employed  in  inter-state  commerce.  Railroad  men 
have  to  trust  too  much  to  employers'  liability  with  the  end- 
less law  suits  involved.  In  addition  to  this  constructive  ef- 
forts should  be  made  toward  reeducating  and  rehabilitating 
injured  workers.  Twenty  states  have  provisions  in  the  laws 
which  look  to  this — but  the  actual  progress  seems  to  be  slight. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Placing  Ohio's  Child  Wards 


A  FORM  of  child  slavery  has  resulted  in  some,  sections  of 
Ohio  from  the  policy  of  certain  county  homes  which  place 
out  children  after  the  most  casual  kind  of  an  investiga- 
tion. Some  of  the  children  placed  out  by  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  these  homes  in  the  state  have  been  lost. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  form  of  drudgery,  to 
what  kind  of  exploitation  in  the  name  of  charity,  these  future 
citizens  have  been  subjected.  A  study  made  of  the  children 
placed  out  by  other  institutions  showed  the  bad  conditions 
which  prevailed  among  them.  Some  of  them  had  never  been 
visited  since  their  placement.  Others  had  been  neglected  to 
such  a  degree  that  their  lives  have  been  hopelessly  blighted.  A 
young  man  now  of  voting  age,  formerly  a  ward  of  a  county 
home,  has  sought  information  from  the  trustees  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  other  members  of  his  family,  also  former 
wards,  now  grown.  They  have  refused  him  this  information, 
claiming  that  the  "  home  records  are  confidential." 

County  children's  homes  have  been  established  in  about 
sixty  of  the  counties  of  Ohio  through  the  referendum  vote  of 
the  people.  These  institutions  have  an  average  total  population 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  children.  In  addition  about 
an  equal  number  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  institutions,  the  affairs  of  which  are 
administered  by  four  trustees  who  are  appointed  by  the  county 
commissioners.  Funds  annually  levied  by  the  commissioners 
provide  for  their  maintenance.  Most  of  these  homes  are  located 
in  or  near  the  county  seat  so  that  they  are  readily  accessible 
to  the  juvenile  court,  which  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  active 
in  each  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  of  the  state.  The  law 
provides  that  the  home  shall  be  "  an  asylum  for  children  un- 
der the  age  of  eighteen  years,  of  sound  mind;  not  morally 
vicious,  and  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  who 
have  resided  in  the  county  not  less  than  one  year."  They  may 
be  admitted  either  by  the  trustees  of  the  institution  or  on  the 
order  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county. 

A  study  of  the  county  home  system  brings  to  light  some 
startling  facts  of  pertinent  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned 
that  the  little  wards  of  the  state  shall  become  fit  citizens  of  a 
better  commonwealth.  Brick  and  mortar,  concrete,  substantial 
things  of  which  photographs  can  be  taken  always  have  an  ap- 
peal, no  matter  if  they  be  veritable  prisons  which  choke  and 
starve  young  life.  Thus  the  large  institution  with  a  hundred 
inmates  presents  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  a 
county  who  are  frequently  without  information  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  keeping  needy  children  in  their  own  homes  or  of 
placing  them  with  foster  families.  Funds  are  frequently  ex- 
hausted in  maintaining  the  institution.  Thus,  little  or  nothing 
remains  for  the  employment  of  trained  workers  who,  with  un- 
derstanding and  insight,  can  deal  with  the  family  where  there 
are  neglected  children.  Consequently,  the  community  is  sub- 
jected to  a  vast,  unnecessary  expense  in  providing  for  children 
who  might  have  been  cared  for  in  their  own  rehabilitated 
homes  or  placed  out  with  private  families.  The  president  of 
one  of  these  institutions,  in  answer  to  a  query  why  he  did  not 
secure  homes  for  some  of  his  wards  who  had  been  in  the  in- 
stitution for  many  years  and  who  could  not  be  returned  to 
their  own  families,  said,  "  If  we  placed  out  these  children, 
there  wouldn't  be  anything  left  for  our  superintendent  to  do." 
The  county  children's  home  further  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  neglected  children  of  the  county.  It  happens  that  a 
large  number  of  children  are  being  kept  in  these  institutions 
who  could  be  well  cared  for  at  board  in  private  families, 
while  other  children  who  need  institutional  treatment,  some 
of  whom  are  suffering  from  physical  handicaps  or  venereal 
diseases,  have  no  place  in  the  county  provided  for  them.  Recog- 
nizing that  it  would  be  undesirable  for  some  of  the  needy 


children  to  be  placed  in  the  county  home,  legal  provision  has 
been  made  whereby  the  trustees  may  place  at  board  in  private 
families  such  of  their  wards  as  should  not  be  associated  with 
the  other  children.  As  this  plan  has  not  been  adopted  by  most 
of  the  county  homes,  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts  are 
often  seriously  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  do  with  their 
wards  who  need  immediate  attention,  and  for  whom  there  is 
no  accommodation  at  the  county  institution. 

The  most  casual  study  of  this  problem  reveals  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  inmates  of  county  homes  are  needlessly  separated 
from  their  parents.    In  some  of  the  institutions  there  is  not  a 

-  single  orphan.  In  a  number  of  instances  both  parents  are  liv- 
ing, and,  though  financially  able  to  do  so,  are  making  no  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  the  children.  This  is  some- 
times due  to  the  inability  of  the  juvenile  courts  to  maintain  as 
large  a  probation  staff  as  is  necessary.  The  abnormal  family 
conditions  might  far  better  have  been  treated  by  a  social 
agency  which  would  have  brought  about  the  reclaiming  of  the 
child's  home.  When  neither  the  court  nor  the  children's  home 
employs  sufficient  service  to  diagnose  cases  thoroughly  and  to 
bring  about  family  readjustments,  children  are  cruelly  and 
needlessly  separated  from  their  parents.  Some  of  these  children 
who  could  have  been  restored  to  their  own  homes  remain 
in  the  institution  for  years,  while  the  community  complacently 
pays  the  bill.  One  wonders  what  the  hard-headed  business 
man  thinks  about  this.  If  the  conservation  of  family  life  is  im- 
portant, any  program  which  considers  but  a  fragment  of  the 
family  is  falling  short  of  its  opportunity. 

Another  outstanding  weakness  of  the  county  home  sys- 
tem is  the  carelessness  with  which  wards  have  been  placed  in 
foster  homes.  Under  the  law  the  trustees  of  the  children's 
home  are  required  to  seek  homes  in  families  for  children  who 
are  eligible  for  placement.  The  law  provides  further  that 
unless  a  children's  home  places  and  supervises  its  wards 
through  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  it  must  employ  a  visitor 
for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  service  pro- 
vided by  the  state  without  cost  to  the  county,  some  of  the  most 
needy  homes  refuse  to  accept  this  service,  choosing  rather  to 
continue  the  detention  of  children  in  institutions  maintaining 
exceedingly  low  standards  at  a  relatively  high  cost  to  the 
county. 

The  desirability  and  economy  of  placing  normal  children 
in  family  homes  at  board  or  otherwise  is  no  longer  a  greatly 
disputed  question.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  suitable  families.  The  Ohio  Board  of  State 
Charities,  through  its  Children's  Welfare  Department,  is  re- 
ceiving neglected  children  from  all  over  the  state.  Some  of 
them  are  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  and  are  in  need  of 
special  treatment ;  others  are  excluded  from  admission  to  a 
county  home  because  they  are  "  difficult."  The  board  main- 
tains a  small  receiving  home  in  Columbus  with  a  capacity  of 
fifteen  children.  After  treatment  in  this  institution  they  are 
promptly  placed  in  selected  family  homes  under  the  supervision 

-of  trained  case  workers  who  seek  to  rehabilitate  the  child's 
own  home,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  adjust  him  to  a  family  home 
where,  under  the  continuing  supervision  of  the  department,  he 

vmay  have  permanent  care. 

The  activities  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  have  been 
responsible  for  the  raising  of  standards  in  most  of  the  county 
homes.  The  cruel,  "silent  regime"  which  existed  in  institu- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  kept  inmates  sitting 
for  long  periods  in  idleness,  has  fortunately  been  abolished  to 
a  large  degree  in  the  Ohio  county  homes.  Medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment  are  given  in  institutions  that  in  times  past 
boasted  that  the  doctor  never  entered.  A  greater  liberality  is 
shown  by  the  trustees  of  many  of  the  institutions  concerning 
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the  visitation  of  children  by  parents.  One  institution  which 
formerly  permitted  parents  to  visit  their  children  twice  a  year 
now  permits  monthly  visits.  Some  superintendents  encourage  I 
frequent  visits  to  the  children  by  worthy  parents.  The  rule 
requiring  parents  to  surrender  their  children  has  been  abolished 
by  most  institutions.  With  the  assistance  of  the  children's  wel- 
fare department  uniformity  in  record  keeping  is  being  brought'-' 
about.  The  atmosphere  of  a  large  number  of  county  homes 
has  been  changed  and  in  some  institutions  there  is  a  most 
kindly  and  sympathetic  relation  between  the  superintendent, 
the  matron,  and  the  children. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  public  institutions  of  a  small 
group  of  the  counties  of  the  state  are  controlled  by  politicians  4 
who  have  been  able  to  influence  the  appointment  of  children's 
home  trustees  who  are  entirely  unfit  for  so  sacred  a  respon- 
sibility. The  disquieting  feature  of  it  is  that  the  most  ignorant  ^ 
and  incompetent  are  the  most  complacent.  In  one  county  the 
policies  of  the  county  home  are  to  a  large  degree  dictated  by 
a  politician  of  low  order  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  He  was  found  guilty  of  graft,  but  turned 
state's  evidence,  and  thus  was  not  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  Ohio  County  Children's  Home  has  served  a  purpose 
and  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  history  of 
the  state.  Many  of  the  superintendents  and  trustees  have  rep- 
resented the  best  citizenship.  However,  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  organization,  some  of  these  homes  will  remain  the  foot- 
balls of  politicians.  A  state  standardizing  and  regulating 
board  may  render  service,  but  Ohio's  experience  indicates  that 
the  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  by  these  institutions  will 
be  largely  determined  by  the  county  officials,  c 

In  spite  of  the  system,  and  due  to  the  heroic  and  faithful 
service  rendered  by  some  of  the  county  homes'  superintendents, 
and  their  assistants,  many  of  the  wards  of  county  homes  have 
been  well  cared  for,  but  we  must  face  the  cruel  fact  that  a 
multitude  of  children  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  incompetency  <v 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  scheme. 

The  long-time  care  of  normal  children  in  county  homes  is<- 
wasteful.    These  institutions  could  be  used  for  special  service 
for  children  who  cannot  be  cared  for  in  families.    They  might 


Central  Council  for  Infant  and  Child  Welfare. 

The  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  according  to  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare,  which  publishes  the  above  cut,  has  granted  to  the 
Central  Council  for  Infant  and  Child  Welfare  of  Great  Britain 
£40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  child  welfare  institute 
in  London.     This  grant  has  especial  significance  in  America  in 


well  function  as  receiving  homes  where  needy  children  couldl  l.  view  of  the  recent  organisation  of  the  American  Council  for  Co- 


be  sent  for  intensive  physical,  mental  and  social  study,  but  not! 
for  long  custodial  care.    The  proper  development  of  case  work; 
and  home  finding  propaganda  would  result  in  the  restoration  I 
of  many  of  these  children  to  their  reclaimed  homes,  and  the  - 
placement  of  other  children  who  need  individual  care  in  in- 
stitutions especially  adapted  to  their  needs.    The  county  home 
could  shelter  and  care  for  certain  feeble-minded  children  or  . 
others  not  readily  placed  until  other  or  better  provision  is 
made.    Still,  the  community  will  be  subjected  to  the  expense 
of  caring  for  children  needlessly  unless  it  develops  an  exten- 
sive service  for  the  social  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  needy< 
families.  C.  V.  Williams. 


The  Child  Crop 


SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY  of  Cleveland  tells  the  story 
of  Hiram  and  Miranda  who  came  from  a  back  country 
farm  to  see  their  boy  graduated  from  college.  As  the  boy 
came  forward  on  the  platform  to  deliver  his  address  as  vale- 
dictorian of  the  class — clean,  up-standing,  with  mastery  in 
his  carriage — Hiram  whispered  to  his  wife,  little  tremors  run- 
ning through  his  voice,  "  Miranda,  that's  the  best  crop  we 
ever  raised." 

As  a  commentary  upon  this  apt  story  is  the  report  made  by 
the  Worcester  Telegram  in  a  recent  issue,  of  the  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  at  New 
Braintree,  Mass.  Here  Clifton  C.  Walcott  of  Barre  said: 
"  Child  labor  laws  work  wonderfully  in  factories,  but  don't 
go  on  the  farm.  Without  the  labor  of  our  children  under 
sixteen  and  the  work  of  our  wives,  who  do  a  man's  work 
•n  the  farm  and  a  woman's  work  in  the  house,  every  man 
in  this  gathering  would  be  stone  broke.  Our  children  go 
to  the  cities  for  a  day's  pay  as  soon  as  they  grow  up." 

What  are  the  facts  about  this  child  crop  on  the  farms? 


ordinaiing  Child  Health  Activities.     Child  welfare  leaders  here  be- 
lieve that  these  recent  developments  may  lead  to  an  international 
linking  up  of  agencies  interested  in  the  health  of  the  child 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
report  of  a  survey  of  10,000  rural  homes,  a  report  gripping 
in  its  intensity.  Here  the  farm  woman  of  America  tells  her 
own  story.  The  facts  as  to  the  children  are  startling.  In 
7,467  farm  homes  there  was  an  average  of  but  1.18  children 
under  10  years.  The  survey  showed  0.9  children  under  10 
years  and  0.77  children  between  10  and  16  years  in  the  East 
on  a  basis  of  2,573  reports,  while  in  the  western  section  there 
were  1.4  children  under  10  years  based  on  1,734  reports  and 
0.97  children  between  10  and  16  years  based  on  1,823  re- 
ports. Thus  the  number  of  children  in  farm  homes  in  the 
East  falls  considerably  below  the  country-wide  average. 

Florence  E.  Ward  in  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  comments:  "In  any  event  child 
life  is  at  a  premium  in  rural  districts,  and  for  the  future 
of  our  agriculture,  if  for  no  other  reason,  an  intelligent  ef- 
fort should  be  made  and  as  much  money  expended  to  safe- 
guard the  child  crop  on  the  farms  as  to  safeguard  other  crops 
that  have  to  do  with  building  up  the  farmstead." 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  presents  its  attitude 
toward  this  problem  in  the  August  issue  of  The  American 
Child.  The  committee  has  "  found  that  the  child  is  at  a 
premium  in  many  rural  homes  and  districts  as  a  farm  la- 
borer. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  areas  of  tenant  farm- 
ing, but  the  tiller  of  his  own  soil  is  not  without  blame.  Sav- 
ing the  child  for  the  farm  country  means  primarily  saving 
him  for  his  own  maximum  efficiency  and  '  happiness.  It 
means  saving  him  from'  child  labor — that  is,-  from  excessive 
work— and  means  also  giving  him  good  schools  and  a  good 
education  and  proper  opportunities  for  recreation  and  social 
enjoyment.      It  means  much  else  in  the  way  of  the  rebuild- 
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TEST-TUBES  AND  CALIPERS 

WITH  a  quick  step  Dr.  "  Jimmie  "  Merriweather 
entered  the  office  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation 
in  Boston.  He  glanced  with  keen  interest  at  the  simple 
appointments  of  the  outer  room.  This  did  not  have 
the  dim  lights,  the  mystery  of  a  wizard's  chamber.  The 
door  opened  and  Dr.  Healy  greeted  him  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  he  said  in  his  alert  way,  "  I 
thought  that  you  might  like  to  sit  in  on  a  staff  meet- 
ing with  us.  We  wish  to  discuss  several  interesting 
cases." 

"  Indeed  I  would."  He  smiled  quizzically  at  the 
plain  desks  and  chairs.  Through  his  mind  flashed  the 
contributions  to  social  advance  which  had  emanated 
from  such  unpretentious  surroundings.  He  thought  of 
his  own  laboratory  with  its  crook-necked  tubes,  its  re- 
torts, its  X-ray  apparatus. 

As  Dr.  Healy,  Dr.  Bonner  and  the  staff  went  over 
the  facts  of  Dick's  history  the  incidents  of  his  career 
flashed  out  so  vividly  that  Merriweather  almost  im- 
agined him  standing  there  an  abashed,  silent  witness. 
With  scrupulous,  painstaking  care  each  detail  was 
checked  up.  Yes,  he  had  committed  some  petty  thefts, 
but  not  frequently.  What  was  back  of  this?  Well, 
he  was  suppressed  at  home;  his  father  was  a  stern  dis- 
ciplinarian. There  were  no  books  or  games  provided 
for  him.  He  was  not  even  allowed  to  mingle  in  a  so- 
cial way  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood. 
Yes,  he  was  a  truant  from  school — ran  away  the  first 
day — said  the  teacher  sang  for  the  class,  and  he  skipped. 
He's  mentally  quick  and  alert. 

Thus  incident  by  incident  his  life  history  spun  itself 
before  them.  There  was  no  guess  work,  but  a  deep 
probing  after  fact,  a  measuring  and  testing  of  every 
detail,  an  infinite,  quiet  searching  after  truth,  and  a 
revealing  of  those  deeper,  palpitating  motives  of  human 
experience  that  calipers  cannot  define.  Science,  yes,  but 
science  bending  to  its  task  a  full  measure  of  sympathy, 
understanding  and  trained  skill. 

As  he  listened,  Dr.  Merriweather's  mind  flashed  to 
the  quiet  laboratory  in  a  distant  city  where  silent  work- 
ers were  toiling  over  their  microscopes  spending  them- 
selves that  little  limbs  might  grow  straight  and  clean. 

Then  to  his  ears  came  the  hum  and  stir  of  a  busy 
city  "  That  they  may  have  life  more  abundantly,"  he 
whispered  to  himself.  P.  L.  B. 


ing  of  American  rural  life,  in  which  we  hope  to  see  him  bear- 
ing his  full  share.  But  he  ought  not  and  doesn't  have  to 
stay  in  the  country  unless  he  wants  to.  He  won't — unless 
he  wants  to." 

But  child  labor  is  not  rampant  upon  the  farm  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Bedford  Standard,  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  an  army  of  young  people  at  work — 32,000  be- 
tween 14  and  16,  and  a  total  of  80,000  under  18.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  New  Bedford  there  are  2,200  child  workers 
between  14  and  16,  and  a  total  of  5,020  under  18.  In  this 
community  66  out  of  every  100  enter  industry  as  soon  as  the 
compulsory  education  law  releases  them  from  school. 

In  this  connection  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
points  out  that  to  date  12  states — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin — report  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  working  permits  issued  to  children  during 
1920,  while  Florida,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
port a  decrease.  Although  these  figures  are  based  largely  on 
estimates,  they  are  indicative  of  conditions.     It  is  worthy  of 


note  that  in  Florida,  Maine  and  South  Carolina  the  decrease 
is  mainly  due  to  the  enforcement  of  new  child  labor  or  school 
laws,  or  both;  in  Missouri  the  federal  law  and  the  new  con- 
tinuation schools  are  given  as  reasons  for  the  decrease. 

As  comment  many  obvious  platitudes  come  to  mind.  We 
wonder,  however,  what  Mr.  Walcott  of  Barre  would  say  to 
this.  We  wonder  what  the  messenger  boy  employed  in  the 
government  service  in  Washington  would  say.  With  what 
vividness  Dorothy  Canfield  could  etch  this  picture.  Child- 
hood— the  farm's-  best  crop — yes,  the  nation's  best  crop.  In 
the  conservation  of  its  child  life  with  all  that  such  a  phrase 
connotes  in  wholesome  recreation,  in  a  fuller  and  more  ade- 
quate education,  in  the  opportunity  for  normal  social  inter- 
course, in  the  unfolding  of  youth — upon  such  things  does  the 
stability  and  expansion  of  the  state  depend.  P.  L.  B. 

Delinquents  in  Orphanages 

ONE  of  the  rules  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties prohibits  the  retention  of  any  normal  child  under 
sixteen  as  a  public  charge  in  institutions  which  receive  per- 
sons committed  for  delinquency  unless  their  complete  and 
continuous  separation  is  at  all  times  maintained.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  statement  that  the  reverse  procedure  is  pro- 
hibited, with  the  result  that  we  find  delinquent  and  defective 
children  in  institutions  equipped  to  maintain  destitute  but 
normal  children. 

Although  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  are  no  longer 
admitted  to  the  State  School  at  Industry,  no  provision  has 
been  made  elsewhere  for  ungovernable  children  under,  nor  for 
those  over,  that  age.  Many  are  forced  into  orphanages 
where  their  presence  is  a  distinct  menace  to  children  among 
whom  they  are  placed  and  increases  the  burden  of  those 
charged  with  the  care  and  development  of  character  of  chil- 
dren who,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  admission,  generally 
have  a  weaker  physical,  mental  or  moral  background  than 
the  average  child.  The  only  real  "  defect "  of  children  for 
whom  orphanages  were  established  is  destitution. 

Whether  the  abnormal  child  thus  improperly  placed  has 
been  charged  with  truancy,  petty  larceny,  low  mentality, 
vicious  habits  or  other  traits  leading  to  outright  delinquency, 
he  carries  among  those  committed  for  no  other  crime  than 
poverty  (and  some  children  are  thus  committed  under  Sec- 
tion 486  of  the  Penal  Law)  the  tendencies  that  often  render 
him  "  unfit  to  associate  with  his  own  brothers  and  sisters." 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  protect  children  in  institutions 
from  under-feeding,  over-work,  over-crowding  and  unwhole- 
some physical  surroundings  in  general.  But  no  ordinary 
routine  inspection  can  prevent  association  with  unwholesome 
companions. 

One  answer  to  this  problem  is  the  organization  of  insti- 
tutions for  ''  difficult  "  children.  They  could  be  made  happy 
by  giving  them  work  that  they  would  enjoy  and  academic 
training  to  the  extent  of  their  mental  capacity.  A  better 
plan,  however,  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  children  who  are 
in  institutions  because  of  poverty  alone,  and  placing  them 
in  properly  selected  and  supervised,  free  or  boarding  homes 
where  they  would  be  happier  than  in  institutions.  There 
would  remain  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
need  institutional  training.  The  present  orphanages  under 
the  plan  proposed  would  be  in  a  position  to  render 
service  to  society  for  the  money  spent  to  maintain  them. 
For  a  generation  now,  child-welfare  workers  and  students 
have  reiterated  that  "  children  should  not  be  deprived  of 
home-life  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone."  Such  a  plan  could 
be  readily  accomplished. 

In  spite  of  this  accepted  fact,  children  are  still  being  de- 
prived of  home-life.  A  start  can  be  made  by  removing  normal 
children  now  in  institutions  to  homes  where  they  naturally 
belong.  Abnormal  children,  who  are  now  in  homes  where 
they'  make  themselves  unhappy  and  society  vindictive,  can 
then  be  placed  in  institutions  where  they  can  receive  the  ex- 
ceptional training  that  they  require.  Armand  Wyle. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  ADOLESCENT  GIRL 

By  Phyllis  Blanchard.     Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     242  pp.     Price 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

Perhaps  no  question  of  the  present  day  is  more  fundamental 
or  more  uncertain  than  the  question  of  the  functions  of  woman 
in  modern  society  and  of  her  attitude  toward  those  functions. 
Dr.  Blanchard  contends  that  what  the  woman  will  be  is  largely 
determined  by  the  normality  and  fineness  of  the  adolescent  ex- 
periences of  the  girl.  Her  book  is  therefore  concerned  both  with 
the  analysis  of  the  true  nature  of  these  experiences  and  with  their 
potential  social  value. 

Not  content  with  a  mere  metabolic  explanation  of  the  adoles- 
cent crisis,  Dr.  Blanchard  states  it  as  the  entrance  of  the  individ- 
ual into  the  larger  life  of  the  race,  so  that  "  far  below  the  levels 
of  consciousness  .  .  .  the  whole  being  is  flushed  with  that 
mighty  creative  energy  which  has  forced  the  living  organism  to 
ever  higher  forms  of  existence  and  now  impels  the  adolescent  to 
be  and  do  all  things  in  his  own  person."  This  conception  is 
based  on  the  psychology  of  the  subconscious,  as  developed  by 
Freud,  Adler  and  Jung,  and  on  the  developments  of  evolutionary 
philosophy  as  it  culminates  in  Bergson's  doctrine  of  the  elan  vital. 
Whether  this  energy  finds  a  higher  outlet  in  aesthetic  and 
creative  impulses  or  a  lower  outlet  in  hysteria  and  other  neurotic 
disturbances,  its  processes  take  place  "  wholly  outside  the  range 
of  conscious  recognition  or  control,  and  hence  the  unconscious 
becomes  the  dominant  factor  of  human  life." 

The  author  accepts  Jung's  enlargement  of  Freud's  term 
libido  to  include  not  only  the  sexual  and  social  instincts  but  the 
individualistic  impulses  and  will-to-power  as  well.  She  finds 
that  since  the  child  is  highly  individualistic  in  his  activities  and 
attitudes,  adolescence  is  a  period  oi  conflict  between  this  individ- 
ualism and  the  new  floods  of  social  feeling  and  racial  emotion 
which  pour  in  upon  the  boy  or  girl.  In  the  girl  the  conflict  is 
stronger  than  in  the  boy  because  she  must  accomplish  a  far  more 
complete  subordination  of  the  ego-centric  tendencies  of  childhood 
for  she  will  no  longer  have  the  same  chance  for  unhampered 
individualistic  development  as  her  brother.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  girl  must  find  satisfactory  outlets  for  her  newly  powerful 
impulses  of  love,  service  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  author  finds  that  the  woman  may  solve  her  problem  in 
one  of  three  ways:  by  fitting  into  "  the  absorbing  task  of  marriage 
and  motherhood";  by  giving  herself  to  some  social  vocation  "in 
which  she  can  express  her  impulses  in  service  to  mankind  rather 
than  a  restricted  family  circle";  or  by  entering  the  economic  field, 
imitating  the  man  and  taking  to  herself  his  motive  of  will-to- 
power.  This  last  would  mean  an  immense  loss  to  civilization, 
for  it  would  further  intensify  the  competitive,  individualistic, 
warring  spirit  against  which  the  essentially  womanly  ideals  of 
service  and  devotion  protest.  "  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in 
the  release  of  the  (true)  woman  spirit  so  that  henceforth  mas- 
culinism  and  feminism  can  combine  to  make  one  great  spirit  of 
humanism." 

For  the  development  of  such  womanliness  the  adolescent  girl 
needs  primarily  two  things.  She  needs  some  adequate  and  high 
concept  of  the  nature  and  function  of  love,  and  an  inspiring  and 
intellectually  sound  religious  conception  of  the  great  power  and 
destiny  of  the  universe,  in  order  that  she  may  sublimate  her 
emotions  into  channels  of  rich  aesthetic  and  social  endeavor. 

While  devoted  closely  to  the  development  of  the  single  theme 
of  adolescence,  the  book  contains  illuminating  sidelights  on  allied 
psychological  and  social  inquiries.  It  is  remarkably  successful 
in  drawing  together  the  conclusions  of  many  scientists  and  phil- 
osophers to  furnish  a  unified  interpretation  of  one  of  the  most 
complex  phases  of  human  development.       Adelaide  E.  Morey. 

EVERYDAY  AMERICANS 

By  Henry  Seidel  Canby.     Century  Co.     183  pp.     Price  $1.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.90. 

This  study  of  the  American  mind  is  altogether  delightful 
because  of  its  directness,  sincerity  and  penetration.  The  author 
speaks,  apparently,  as  an  American  of  old  family.  He  has  not 
been  afraid  of  restating  the  common  knowledge  where  his  own 
observation  confirmed  it,  nor  has  he  flown  into  originality  at  the 
cost  of  veracity,  as  have  other  recent  writers  on  this  theme.     His 


principal  finding  is  the  conservative-liberal  basis  for  American 
national  thinking  and  feeling;  by  which  he  means  that  the  Ameri- 
can "  will  fight  for  the  freedom  proclaimed  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  against  any  later  manifestation  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit";  that  the  American  people's  belief  that  they  are  the  most 
progressive  people  in  the  world  is  "  like  the  fixed  dogma  of  a 
Roman  Catholic";  that  the  invisible  "wall  of  our  liberal  ideas  " 
"  explains  why  America  is  twenty  years  behind  the  best  of  Europe 
in  social  and  economic  reform."  He  shows  that  the  American 
liberal  has  not  yet  begun  to  conceive  the  idea  of  industrial 
democracy. 

He  exposes  rather  than  answers  the  question:  How  will  the 
American  mind  develop  in  contact  with  the  new  forces  that  move 
the  world?  Will  its  conservative-liberalism  make  this  country 
the  bulwark  of  reaction  in  the  years  to  come?  Will  it  convert 
the  world  to  its  own  idea  of  internationalism?  He  explains  how 
its  conservatism  has  sprung  from  the  characteristic  equality  of 
opportunities  and  of  education  of  a  new  continent.  He  follows 
the  strain  of  radicalism  among  the  pillars  of  the  present  order. 
He  lays  bare  our  lack  of  a  national  program,  of  self-criticism,  of 
consecutive  thought.  The  way  out  of  lethargy  he  sees  in  one  of 
two  possible  directions — "  what  Franklin  would  have  described 
as  a  basis  of  enlightened  reason,  or  what  Edwards  would  have 
called  a  conversion — and,  preferably,  both."  B.  L. 

MANUAL  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

By  Aaron  J.  Rosanoff:   Fifth,  enlarged  edition.     John  Wiley 

&  Sons.    684  pp.    Price  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.25. 

The  present  edition  of  Dr.  Rosanoff's  well-known  work  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  to  social  workers  who  require 
information  on  psychiatry — and  what  social  worker  can  dispense 
with  such  information?  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  more 
purely  technical  descriptions  of  disease  types,  aetiology,  treatment, 
etc.,  excellent  chapters  or  sections  on  such  subjects  as  the  appli- 
cation of  psychology  to  psychiatry,  psychoanalysis,  applications  of 
sociology  to  psychiatry,  together  with  the  various  psychological 
tests,  both  individual  and  group. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  information  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  small  compass.  For  example,  in  one  short 
chapter  a  clear  resume  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  is  presented.  In  another  chapter  the  inter- 
relation— so  important  at  this  time — of  social  and  mental  dis- 
orders is  described,  as  are  the  psychiatric  social  worker  and  the 
functions  and  organization  of  sociological  departments. 

The  manual  first  appeared  as  a  translation  of  the  book  by  the 
same  name  by  the  French  psychiatrist,  de  Fursac.  It  has  now 
been  brought  up  to  the  present  needs  of  the  American  student 
and  social  worker.  In  its  production  Dr.  Rosanoff  has  had  the 
collaboration  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Mary  Jarrett  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  Neymann.  Pearce  Bailey,  M.D. 

Chairman,  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Mental  Defectives. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  SYSTEM 

By  Jesse  P.  Webb.     O.  S.  P.  Printery,  Salem,  Ore.     262  pp. 

Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

This  is  not  a  comprehensive  history  or  survey  of  the  American 
prison  system,  documentary,  judicial,  inclusive.  This  is  a  book 
written  by  an  inmate  of  ten  years'  sentence,  emotional,  highly 
condemnatory  in  large  part  of  penal  and  correctional  conditions, 
not  very  fertile  in  constructive  alternatives.  But  the  book  is 
shot  through  with  vivid  pictures  of  things  that  have  existed, 
often  do  exist,  and  unless  books  of  this  kind  are  written,  are  far 
more  liable  to  continue  to  exist.  The  book  is  valuable  for  those 
who  want  to  know,  and  the  very  much  larger  number  of  those 
who  ought  to  know,  how  "raw"  a  prisoner  can  feel  about  the 
things  he  has  been  through,  or  others  say  they  have  been  through. 
The  book  brings  an  almost  incessant  series  of  lightning  flashes,, 
which  illuminate  localities,  events,  people,  but  without  furnishing 
to  the  reader  the  broad  daylight,  of,  course,  of  a  big  survey, 
which  is  what  many  who  buy  the  book  will  hope  to  get. 

It  takes  patience  to  read  a  book  in  which  the  first  sentence  of" 
the  preface  states  that  "the  quality  of  mercy  is  an  absent  factor 
insofar  as  its  application  to  penal  conditions  is  concerned."     But 
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■we  have  heard  both  capitalism  and  sovietism  so  similarly  general- 
ized about  by  supposedly  intelligent  people  in  the  last  few  years 
that  we  go  on  reading.  And  we  find  soon  that  "American  law 
has  no  heart";  that  the  "American  prison  system  is  an  absolute 
failure";  that  "no  claim  is  made  by  the  author  to  a  remedy  for 
the  cause  of  crime";  that  the  "man  without  money  has  abso- 
lutely no  chance  in  court";  that  "the  jails  are  the  kindergartens 
of  the  school  of  crime;  the  reform  schools  are  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  penitentiaries  are  the  finishing  colleges." 

This  book  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  the 
writers  from  the  outside,  the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  the 
annual  reports  of  institutions,  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Prison  Association,  and  other  experiences  of  individuals  like 
Osborne  and  Lowrie.  Finally,  one  will  be  driven  to  great  mod- 
esty, but  also  great  concern,  before  one  of  the  most  complicated 
social  problems  we  have,  the  treatment  of  anti-social  .misconduct. 

O.  F.  tewis. 

WARTIME  CONTROL  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  Fv.  ODS 

By  Albert  N.  Merritt.  The  Macmillan  Co.  237  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.40. 
This  is  another  of  those  memorial  volumes  obviously  intended 
to  make  sure  that  the  future  generations  have  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  government  and  its  "dollar- 
a-year"  men.  It  belongs  on  the  same  shelf  with  Mr.  Creel's  ex- 
planation of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  but  will  have 
much  less  interest  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  and 
does  not  claim  to  be,  a  history  of  the  Food  Administration,  but 
rather  of  the  distribution  division  of  the  Food  Administration. 
Mr.  Merritt's  recital  of  the  various  steps  in  the  development 
of  license  regulations,  of  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  food  deal- 
ers, and  of  other  means  of  controlling  distribution  and  prices, 
is  clearly  and  carefully  written.  If  the  country  suddenly  finds 
itself  embroiled  in  another  war,  this  book  will  no  doubt  prove 
a  useful  record  of  the  methods  tried,  the  policies  adopted  and 
the  general  results  secured  by  the  Food  Administration  through 
its  distribution  division. 

Mr.  Merritt,  whose  own  connection  with  the  work  of  this 
part  of  the  Food  Administration  during  the  war  enables  him 
to  speak  from  first-hand  experience,  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  spirit  of  team-work  and  cooperation  and  the  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  the  one  purpose  of  winning  the  war  at  any  cost  to 
their  personal  interests  that  prevailed  at  all  times  among  the 
men  under  Mr.  Hoover.  He  may  be  forgiven  for  glorifying  the 
service  of  these  men  a  little  too  much  for  his  book  to  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  sense  a  critical  analysis  of  the  influences  and  mo- 
tives that  were  brought  into  play  in  the  Food  Administration's 
control  activities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  was  accomplished 
toward  the  big  end  of  keeping  food  equitably  distributed  and 
our  allies  supplied,  by  the  policy  of  appeal  to  patriotism  and 
voluntary  self-regulation  by  the  wholesale,  jobbing  and  retail 
trade  than  would  have  been  accomplished  by  mere  compulsion. 
No  men  could  have  done  this  better  than  did  the  men  who 
already  knew  the  trade  and  were  a  part  of  it. 

The  Food  Administration  has  probably  been  criticized  less  in 
this  after-war  period  than  any  other  branch  of  the  government 
war  administration.  But  the  comment  that  some  of  these  "dollar- 
a-year"  men  continued  to  earn  the  salaries  that  were  paid  them 
by  the  private  corporations  that  loaned  their  services  by  looking 
after  the  interests  of  those  corporations  has  probably  been  the 
most  frequent  criticism.  To  whatever  extent  this  may  be  true, 
it  still  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  able  to  get 
quicker  and  more  effective  results  by  surrounding  himself  with 
men  who  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  thousand  and  one  technical 
problems  that  were  constantly  arising,  than  he  could  have  with 
a  staff  of  amateurs  in  this  field.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Food  Administration  has  come  from  those  who 
expected  it  to  solve  problems  that  have  always  been  with  us  and 
that  did  not  arise  out  of  the  war  situation.  That  the  Food 
Administration  held  itself  strictly  to  the  "winning-the-war"  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Merritt  makes  quite  clear. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  book  that  will  be  of  any  use  to 
those  who  seek  permanently  constructive  solutions  for  our  food 
distribution  problems  or  for  those  who  feel  that  the  elimination 
of  waste  of  manipulation  and  of  profit-making  in  essential  food- 
stuffs is  as  much  a  cause  for  patriotism  and  spirit  of  service  in 
times  of  peace  as  in  times  of  war.  The  author  does  say  on  the 
final  page,  however,  that  "the  era  when  the  sole  controlling 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  business  was  the  hope  of  private  gain  is 
gone  forever."  Herschel  Jones. 


SERVING  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  Ralph  A.  Felton.  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions 
and  Interchurch  World  Movement.  153  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price  $0.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $0.85  (in  paper,  $0.85  and 
$0.95  respectively). 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  more  particularly  for  use 
in  small  communities  where,  according  to  the  author,  "  the 
Church  as  an  institution  must  not  only  initiate  and  inspire,  it 
must  organize  and  promote  many  neighborhood  activities  which 
are  already  established  in  more  highly  organized  city  communi- 
ties." With  this  end  in  view,  he  takes  up  neighborhood  activities, 
recreation,  health,  education,  civic  betterment  and  other  aspects 
of  the  church  activities  in  question. 

The  book  is  popularly  written  and  very  elementary  in  its 
exposition  of  the  social  needs  which  the  small  town  minister  con- 
fronts. Perhaps  a  somewhat  stiffer  dose  of  theory  might  add  to 
the  force  of  the  argument  even  more  than  the  description  of 
successful  experiences  of  small  town  churches.  After  all,  the 
extraction  of  the  "  moral "  from  a  hodge-podge  of  anecdotes 
makes  a  greater  demand  on  intelligence  than  a  straight-forward 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved.  That  moral  itself,  insofar 
as  it  emerges,  is  admirable.  B.  L. 

ADULT  AND  CHILD 

By  James  L.   Hughes.     C.  W.   Bardeen,  Syracuse.     187  pp. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15.  . 

Out  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  father  and  grandfather, 
Dr.  Hughes  tells  us,  this  little  volume  was  compiled.  It  is  full 
of  pithy  and  vigorous  paragraphs  that  deserve  a  permanent  place 
as  household  and  school-room  texts.  Indeed,  as  one  turns  the 
pages  the  thought  recurs  what  an  admirable  parent-teacher 
calendar  for  daily  needs  could  be  compiled  from  it.  Or,  to  go 
a  step  further,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  keep  some  of  the  best 
sentences  before  the  public  eye  as  subway  ads,  how  effectively 
they  would  argue  for  the  rights  of  childhood. 

Yet  Dr.  Hughes'  form  of  presentation  has  its  limitations;  a 
book  of  proverbs,  even  the  most  modern  of  proverbs  like  these, 
is  bound  to  have.  The  average  teacher  and  parent  will  probably 
find  one  of  the  author's  previous  volumes,  Training  the  Children, 
for  example,  more  helpful  because  more  readable. 

Concerning  Froebel  and  the  kindergarten  it  may  be  said  the 
author  "  doth  protest  too  much."  Remembering  the  signal  ser- 
vice he  has  rendered  American  teachers  in  his  widely-read  presen- 
tation of  Froebel's  philosophy  this  is  understandable.  Unfortun- 
ately the  average  kindergarten  falls  far  short  of  the  best  that 
Froebel  intended,  and  Froebel  himself  had  not  the  benefit  of  that 
fund  of  knowledge  which  science  has  accumulated  for  students 
of  childhood  since  his  day.  Sentimentality  is  manifest  in  one  or 
two  places;  this  is  unfortunate,  as  the  major  portion  of  the  book 
is  vigorous  and  well  considered.  Jean  Lee  Hunt. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiment,  New  York. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    SOCI- 
OLOGY 

By  Grove  Samuel  Dow.     Baylor  University  Press.     505  pp. 

Price  $2.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.95. 

Professor  Dow  has  produced  a  useful  introductory  text  for 
students  of  sociology.  He  has  attempted  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  troublesome  beginners'  course  by  outlining  the  entire  field 
— population,  social  evolution,  psychological  analysis  and  the 
treatment  of  maladjustment.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
doubtful  to  teachers  of  the  subject  whether  at  present  any  one 
book  can  successfully  cover  a  range  so  wide.  Professor  Dow 
has  appended  a  bibliography  to  the  end  of  each  chapter  which 
adds  to  the  value  of  his  own  notes.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  few  brief  selections  from  leading  authorities  upon 
important  aspects  of  the  field  might  not  develop  more  critical 
examination  by  the  student.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  any 
social  science  is  so  difficult  that  most  writers  have  been  forced 
to  limit  themselves  to  the  illustration  of  principles  in  important 
cases.  Although  such  treatment  may  lack  philosophic  complete- 
ness, it  has  the  virtue  of  training  attention  to  accuracy  in  the 
observation  of  details. 

Professor  Dow  has  rendered  a  service  by  assembling  valuable 
material  for  classroom  discussion.  Its  presentation  will  help 
instructors  to  complete  and  systematize  their  outlines  for 
Sociology  I.  Howard  B.  Woolston. 

University  of  Washington. 
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CONFERENCES 


CITY    MANAGERS    AND    PLAIN    CITIZENS 

RENEWED  strong  endorsement  of  the  city  manager  plan  of 
administering  the  business  affairs  of  city  governments,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  housing,  transit  and  certain  other  out- 
standing problems  of  those  who  dwell  together  in  cities  marked 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
allied  organizations  at  Indianapolis  on  November  17,  18  and  19. 
For  attendance,  enthusiasm  and  sustained  interest  the  sessions 
have  been  rarely  surpassed  in  the  twenty-six  years  of  the  league's 
history. 

The  City  Managers'  Association  had  been  meeting  a  day  or 
two  before  at  Cincinnati,  and  several  of  its  leaders  came  over 
to  Indianapolis  to  address  the  league  at  a  joint  session  with  the 
Indiana  Association  of  Commercial  Secretaries.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Hatton,  field  director  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  sum- 
marized the  latest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  city  manager  plan, 
saying  that  it  has  met  the  test  of  experience,  inasmuch  as 
no  city  which  has  ever  tried  it  has  gone  back  to  the  old  forms; 
it  is  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate;  it  effectively  ad- 
ministers the  policies  laid  down;  it  has  eliminated  partisanship; 
it  is  economical;  and  its  administration  is  warm-hearted.  Harry 
H.  Freeman  of  Kalamazoo,  C.  M.  Osborn  of  East  Cleveland,  O., 
and  O.  E.  Carr  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  each  a  city  manager,  corrob- 
orated this  testimony  with  illustrations.  Mayor  W.  F.  Hodges 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  president  of  the  Indiana  Municipal  League,  con- 
tended that  these  achievements  could  be  accomplished  under  the 
mayor  and  councils  plan  of  city  government  too,  if  it  were  placed 
in  the  right  hands;  but  the  assembly  did  not  agree  with  him. 

Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, and  Thomas  Adams,  town  planning  adviser  of  Montreal, 
Can.,  developed  sharp  conflict  of  views  concerning  the  advisability 
of  national  government  aid  to  housing  plans.  Mr.  Veiller  asserted 
that  the  British  scheme  will  cost  the  British  people  $100,000,000 
a  year  for  the  next  sixty  years,  because  of  the  refusal  of  British 
workmen  to  pay  an  adequate  economic  rent  for  the  500,000 
houses  which  the  government  plans  call  for.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
torted, "What's  that  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  war?" 
Spurgeon  Odell  described  the  North  Dakota  idea  of  state  and 
local  government  aid  to  housing  projects,  and  K.  V.  Haymaker 
of  Ohio  explained  the  merits  of  United  States  Senator  Calder's 
bill  [No.  2492],  introduced  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  to  apply 
principles  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
to  the  building  of  urban  and  rural  homes. 

Luther  C.  Steward,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employes,  explained  the  beneficent  and  peaceful  objects 
of  that  organization,  which  disclaims  in  its  charter  the  "  right 
to  strike  ",  and  Albert  Smith  Faught  of  Philadelphia,  secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Steward's  efforts  to  obtain  proper  classification  and 
compensation  of  government  employes  throughout  the  country, 
pointed  out  that  if  the  right  of  any  small  number  of  employes 
to  strike  is  conceded,  all  must  be  granted  the  same  concession, 
and  thus  the  door  would  be  opened  to  absence  of  government, 
or  anarchy. 

Elections  and  election  machinery  formed  the  subject  of  the 
two  remaining  sessions  of  the  league  convention,  featured  by  an 
address  on  direct  primaries  by  ex-Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
who  was  reelected  president  of  the  league.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
was  again  chosen  treasurer;   H.  W.  Dodds  is  secretary. 

About  forty  delegates  attended  the  governmental  research 
conference  from  a  score  of  bureaus  of  municipal  research  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Plans  for  strengthening  the  or- 
ganization were  discussed.  J.  W.  Routh,  of  Rochester,  who 
was  chosen  chairman  for  the  coming  year,  will  visit  a  number 
of  cities  to  spread  the  propaganda  of  enlightenment. 

Secretaries  of  some  thirty  civic  associations  and  clubs  met  for 
the  eleventh  annunl  meeting  of  their  body,  now  the  National 
Association  of  Civic  Secretaries.  Peace  problems  of  these  or- 
ganizations, methods  of  increasing  their  effectiveness,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  new  organizations  of  women  voters,  formed 
topics  considered.  By  maintaining  an  open  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  current  problems,  many  civic  bodies  will  hear  much  of 
coming  industrial  disputes,  it  was  believed,  and  secretaries  from 
the  more  liberal  minded  associations  strongly  urged  that  all  give 
equal  prominence  and  consideration  to  the  popular  and  unpopular 
sides  of  such  questions  as  the  open  shop.     New  officers  elected 


include  William  P.  Lovett  of  Detroit,  president;  Francis  T. 
Hayes  of  Cleveland,  secretary,  and  H.  Marie  Dermitt  of  Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer.  Ferdinand  H.  Graser. 

CONSUMERS'  COOPERATION 

COOPERATIVE  consumers  in  the  United  States  held  their 
second  national  convention  at  Cincinnati  from  November  II 
to  14.  The  conference  was  called  and  organized  by  the  Cooper- 
erative  League  of  America,  of  which  Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse 
is  president.  The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  four 
thousand  consumers'  cooperative  societies  in  the  country  that 
were  represented  at  Cincinnati  makes  one  realize  that  the  move- 
ment is  still  young  in  this  country  and  still  far  from  being  uni- 
fied in  any  effective  way.  Yet  there  was  a  confidence  and  an 
earnestness  about  those  ninety-six  delegates  who  sat  through 
three  sessions  a  day  for  four  days,  not  to  mention  committee 
meetings  going  on  all  the  time,  that  would  have  made  a  convert 
of  the  most  skeptical.  In  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  national  cooperative  convention  in  Springfield,  111.,  con- 
sumers' cooperation  has  made  great  strides,  although  in  the  awk- 
wardness of  its  rapid  growth  it  has  frequently  stumbled  and  been 
an  easy  victim  of  the  self-seeker,  who,  as  one  of  the  delegates 
expressed  it,  "  talked  the  language  of  cooperation  but  practiced 
the  tactics  of  unscrupulous  gold-brick  salesmen." 

The  detailed  program  worked  out  by  the  Cooperative  League 
was  completely  swept  aside  after  the  first  preliminary  talks  by 
the  precipitation  of  a  heated  discussion  on  the  alleged  malprac- 
tices of  the  National  Cooperative  Wholesale  Association,  an  or- 
ganization that  had  set  out  to  establish  warehouses  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  build  up  cooperative  societies  over- 
night by  use  of  paid  organizers  and  promotion  methods.  The 
officials  of  this  organization  were  charged  with  having  misused 
funds,  failing  to  render  proper  accounts  of  the  money  turned 
over  to  it  by  groups  of  working  people  and  having  made  gross 
misrepresentations.  The  final  result  was  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  convention  supporting  the  Cooperative  League 
officials  in  their  condemnation  of  this  association  and  its  "vicious 
methods." 

Having  spent  most  of  two  days  in  hearing  what  a  cooperative 
wholesale  association  should  not  do,  the  delegates  turned  with 
obvious  relief  to  a  discussion  of  the  practical  problems  that  con- 
front cooperative  stores  and  wholesale  purchasing  agencies. 
Particularly  valuable  contributions  on  the  subject  of  wholesale 
buying  were  made  by  T.  D.  Stiles,  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Num- 
miviori,  of  Wisconsin,  and  W.  Niemals,  of  Massachusetts,  all 
representing  large  cooperative  groups  with  a  successful  whole- 
sale of  their  own.  Perhaps  the  most  important  discussion  on 
the  program  was  that  on  cooperative  banking  led  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
McCaleb,  of  Cleveland,  who  told  of  new  cooperative  banks 
being  started  by  trade  unions  and  advocated  the  passage  of  a 
federal  bill  for  peoples'  banks  along  the  lines  of  the  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  credit  union  laws. 

The  official  endorsement  of  the  cooperative  movement  by  the 
Catholic  Church  was  expressed  by  Father  R.  A.  McGowan,  rep- 
resenting the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 

The  convention  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation recommending  the  enactment  of  uniform  special  legislation 
in  all  the  states  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  cooperative 
associations  and  requiring  all  corporations  claiming  to  be  cooper- 
ative to  operate  along  the  established  lines  of  the  Rochdale  socie- 
ties in  England,  as  is  provided  in  the  New  York  state  laws. 

Herschel  Jones. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
"pHE  regional  conferences  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Boston  and  New 
A  York  the  week  of  November  15  crystallized  the  program  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  meetings  were 
enthusiastic  and  very  busy.  The  women  were  full  of  confidence 
in  their  political  efficacy  as  an  organization,  and  earnest.  The 
decision  of  the  women  not  to  form  a  party  of  their  own  and 
their  determination  not  to  line  up  with  the  old  parties  as  regulars 
have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  select  a  plan  of  action  based 
on  unpolitical  considerations. 

The  league  has  two  objectives:  the  education  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  group  in  the  ways,  necessities  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  accomplishment  through  concerted  effort  of  social 
legislation  directly  affecting  women  and  children. 

The  educational  department  of  the  league,  described  at  the 
meeting   by    Mrs.    George   Gellhorn,    national   chairman    of   the 
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committee  on  organization  and  citizenship,  is  embracing  a  large 
piece  of  work.  "  A  normal  training  school  for  citizenship  in 
every  county  in  every  state  "  is  the  slogan  which  the  department 
adopted.  Various  means  of  bringing  citizenship  material  to  the 
women  voters  were  discussed.  Under  the  direction  of  the  national 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  women  in  industry,  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell of  Chicago,  the  chairmen  of  the  state  industrial. commit- 
tees, in  their  active  campaign  for  necessary  state  social  legislation, 
will  keep  the  women  informed  by  lectures  and  literature. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE 
A/fISS  JEANETTE  RANKIN,  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
-'■*-*■  to  the  Congress,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League.  Miss  Rankin  as  field  secretary  of  the  league 
will  devote  herself  especially  to  campaigning  for  minimum  wage 
laws  and  eight-hour  laws  for  women  in  states  which  have  hitherto 
failed  to  legislate  in  these  fields.  Only  thirteen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  minimum  wage  legislation.  Only 
eight  states  have  an  eight-hour  law  for  working  women,  while  in 
all  but  twelve  states  there  is  no  law  forbidding  night  work. 

Miss  Rankin's  appointment  and  that  of  John  R.  Shilladay,  a 
few  months  ago,  as  executive  director,  give  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  National  Consumers'  League  is  expanding 
to  face  its  responsibilities.  The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  held 
at  Philadelphia  on  November  17  and  18  in  fact  showed  the  league 
at  its  high  point  of  energy.  The  ten  year  program  adopted 
at  the  annual  conference  held  in  Kentucky  last  year  [see  the 
Survey  for  December  13,  1919,  page  227]  was  this  year  measured 
by  the  events  of  the  past  year  and  the  points  of  emphasis  in  the 
present  legislative  campaign  were  made  clear.  In  addition  to 
the  effort  to  obtain  better  protection  for  women  workers  through 
the  minimum  wage  principle  and  the  legal  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  toil,  the  present  efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  attempt 
to  obtain  favorable  action  from  Congress  on  the  "  pure  cloth  " 
bill  and  the  bill  providing  for  governmental  regulation  of  the 
packing  industry. 

Mrs.  Clara  Mortenson  Beyer,  secretary  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Ethel  M.  Johnson, 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Labor  and  Industry,  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  minimum  wage. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League,  discussed  the  situation  in  the  textile  industry  with 
relation  to  the  league's  "  pure  cloth  "  bill.  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton 
of  the  federal  bureau  of  standards,  spoke  on  standards  of  quality, 
while  Victor  Murdock,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, charted  the  channel  which  connects  and  separates  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  Mr.  Murdock  used  the  phrase 
"  multiple  disserviceable  reconsignment  "  to  describe  the  process 
by  which  clothing,  fuel,  food  and  building  materials  are  sold 
again  and  again  along  the  route  from  producer  to  consumer  and 
in  the  course  of  which  every  dealer  adds  a  fresh  profit  thus 
increasing  endlessly  the  cost  of  living. 

A  Rising  Standard  of  Living  for  All  was  discussed  by  W. 
Jett  Lauck,  formerly  secretary  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  and  now  consulting  economist  to  the  railroad  unions  and 
to  the  miners,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  of  the  Catholic  National 
Welfare  Council,  Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr.,  a  paper  box  manufac- 
turer of  Philadelphia  [see  page  362],  Col.  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
of  Boston,  and  others.  Colonel  Thompson  showed  that  in  indus- 
tries with  which  he  had  been  connected  better  management 
methods  had  resulted  in  increased  wages  and  in  lowered  costs. 
Mr.  Lauck  showed  that  high  priced  coal  did  not  result  in  living 
wages  for  the  anthracite  miners  and  gave  data  to  show  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  wives  of  anthracite  miners  kept  boarders  or 
lodgers  or  were  employed  for  wages  and  28  per  cent  of  the 
miners'  families  were  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  children. 
Father  Ryan  joined  with  Mr.  Lauck  in  holding  that  the  workers 
must  be  given  a  greater  incentive  to  production  and  that  the  in- 
centive must  be  a  larger  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
industry  to  which  they  give  their  lives.  Father  Ryan  warned 
the  conference  that  the  hopes  of  the  country  for  industrial  peace 
would  be  destroyed  if  the  "  open  shop  "  advocates  persisted  in 
their  thinly  disguised  efforts  to  crush  workmen's  unions.  No  shop 
committee,  he  asserted,  which  did  not  allow  for  the  existence  and 
functioning  of  a  trade  union  was  sound. 

This  conference  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  contributions  of  engineers  and  of  employers  and 
by  its  consideration  of  the  economics  of  industry. 


Health  Today  Means  "Do," 
Not  "Do  Not" 

Familiarize  Yourself  with  the  Modern 
Health  Program 

The   Proceedings   of   the   First   International 
Conference  of  Women  Physicians 

This  conference,  at  which  problems  of 
vital  moment  to  women  everywhere  were 
presented  and  discussed  by  authorities  of 
national  and  international  repute,  repre- 
sented in  addition  to  the  usual  experience 
of  those  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
health — the  unusual  experience  gained 
from  the  war. 

Papers  were  presented  by  such  widely 
known  people  as — E.  V.  MacCullom, 
M.D.,  Clelia  D.  Mosher,  M.D.,  Helen 
Marot,  Wilfrid  Lay,  Ph.D.,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  M.D.,  Beatrice  Hinkle,  M.D., 
Max  J.  Exner,  M.D.,  Katharine  Bement 
Davis,  Ph.D.,  Dagny  Bang,  M.D. 

The  addresses,  with  discussion,  have 
been  classified  under  the  following  gen- 
eral titles  and  published  in  six  volumes: 

Volume      I     General  Problems  of  Health. 
Volume     II     Industrial  Health. 
Volume  III     The  Health  of  the  Child. 
Volume  IV     Moral  Codes  and  Personality. 
Volume     V     Adaptation   of  the   Individual  to 

Life. 
Volume  VI     Conservation    of    the    Health    of 

Women  in  Marriage. 

To  every  thinking  citizen  these  vol- 
umes will  be  of  interest  and  value.  To 
the  physician,  nurse  and  social  worker 
they  are  necessary  for  reference  and 
study. 

Price — $3.00  the  set  of  six  volumes. 

Health  and  the  Women  Movement 
by  Clelia  Duel  Mosher,  M.D. 

"  This  book  not  only  destroys  many 
long  established  theories  as  to  what 
women  cannot  do,  but  it  sets  forth  a  con- 
structive plan  of  health  building,  based 
upon  simple  abdominal  muscular  exer- 
cises, which  if  followed  should  eliminate 
the  health  problem  from  the  woman 
movement  for  all  time." — The  Public. 

Price — 60  cents. 
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AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOB      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

El  wood  Street,  Secretary.  1106  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  Information  among  Its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  secy.; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
isation to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B.  An- 
drews, sec'y. ;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment  offices; 
Industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  insurance; 
one  day's  rest  In  seven ;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
'  Ing  Chambers  of  Commerce,   City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;   and   for   training   men    In    the    profession     of    community 
leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison   Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld. 
Pres.,  C.  J.  Galpln,  Ex.  Sec,  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Field 
Secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Maintains  all- 
the-year-round  Information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Membership,  Includ- 
ing proceedings,  $6.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  126  E. 
It   St.,    N.   Y.   C. 

AMERICAN    PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE — Wm.    D. 

Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
tree.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review  and  other  publications),   II. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER — Frank  J. 
Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,   15. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 106  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  12.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  In  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in  organizing  the 
work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If 
desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  Itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  Interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;    H.    S.    Braucher,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances,  hereditary  In- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  EN  AMERICA— 

Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
fen'l  sec'y.;   105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and   Social   Service;   Rev.   Worth   M.   Tippy, 

exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.;    Miss    Inez 

Cavert,  ass't.  research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 

exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and  Belgium,   uniting  American 

religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the  Protestant 

forces  of   France   and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur  J.    Brown, 

105  E.  22nd  St.,   New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vlce-pres.; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  treaa. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains  Indian 
and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT   AID    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN     (NATIONAL)  — 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St..  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding.     Conducts  National  Americanization   programme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Farles,  dlr.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  In  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on 
the   payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelligent 
Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, 13,  15,  and  125;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
PEOPLE — Moorfleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,  $1   upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— Rush 

Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas. ;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social  agencies 
which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls.  Non- 
sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Intel  -sts  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  .  'd  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  106 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  86  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F.  Powltson. 
gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  city 
or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,   child  welfare  campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr. ;  Associate  Medical 
Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy, 
inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental  Hygiene  " ; 
quarterly,  82  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y.: 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects; 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.. 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  In- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  83. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and   Correction — Mrs.   Martha  P.   Falconer,   Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.   F.   Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,   New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonlsba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard   S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental   Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New   York. 

Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto  W.   Davis,   Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.. 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  In  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support     Monthly  publication,   "The  Club  Worker,"  81.60  a  year. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  Included  in  mem- 
bership.     Dues   82.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for  professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION — 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
wo'k.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.— For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  B. 
2trd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social 
workers. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE: — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
■elf-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 


PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION    OF   AMERICA— H. 

S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention  given   to   municipal    recreation    problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   Kellogg,  pres.;    B.   N.   Colver,  sec'y. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most   Important   results   of  Its  work.      Catalogue   sent  upon   request." 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow  Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S. 
Chllds,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
en  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.    I.    Holsey,    acting   sec'y.,    Tuskegee,    Ala. 


FOLK  DANCE  AND  GAME  BOOKS 

and 

PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Hospital  and  Bedside  Games,  by  Neva  L.  Boyd,  35c. 

postpaid. 
Schoolroom  Games,  by  Neva  L.  Boyd,  25c.  postpaid. 
Danish  Folk  Dances,  by  Viggo  Bovbjerg,  Music  75c, 

Descriptions  50c.  postpaid. 
Plays  for  Children: 
No.  1.  The  Princess  Whom  No  One  Could  Silence,  5c. 
No.  2.    Saddle  to  Rags,  10c. 
No.  3.     A  Tramp  and  a  Night's  Lodging,  10c. 
No.  4.   Robin  Hood,  20c. 

For  sale  by 

RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House) 

(Write  for  circular) 

Folk    Dances    of   Bohemia      and    Moravia,    by    Anna 
Spacek  and  Neva  L.  Boyd,  $1.00,  postage,  4c. 

Old  English  and  American  Games,  by  Florence  War- 
ren Brown  and  Neva  L.  Boyd,  75c,  postage  4c 

Folk  Games  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  Dagny  Pe- 
dersen  and  Neva  L.  Boyd,  $1.00,  postage  5c. 

Folk  Games  and  Gymnastic  Play,  by  Dagny  Pedersen 
and  Neva  L.  Boyd,  75c,  postage,  4c. 

For  sale  by 

SAUL  BROTHERS 

Publishers 
626  Federal  Street,  Chicago 

(Write  for  circular) 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


1 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 

The  Campaign  for  "  Greater  Productivity." 
a.  "  The  war  destroyed  between  200  and  300  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  wealth."  How  is  this  to  be  replaced?  Has  not 
the  world  been  greatly  in  need  of  increased  productivity?  Were 
not  all  arguments  tending  to  emphasize  this  need  legitimate? 
Should  not  all  productive  enterprises  have  accepted  this  fact? 

b.  What  was  the  response  of  "labor"  to  these  demands:  In 
America?  In  Europe?  Why  was  "labor"  not  fully  convinced 
by  these  demands?  What  securities  were  offered  that  "labor" 
would  secure  a  fair  share  of  this  infcreased  product?  Was  this 
attitude  of  "labor"  selfish,  unreasonable?  Were  there  any  real 
dangers  in  the  program  of  "increased  productivity?" 

2  Certain  Outcomes  of  the  Campaign. 
•  a.  Over-production.  Have  we  at  present  an  actual  condi- 
tion of  over-production?  In  any  lines?  In  what  lines?  What 
is  the  explanation:  has  the  world  more  goods  than  it  can  con- 
sume? Has  there  been  a  real  "  consumers' strike?  "  If  so,  why? 
Has  there  been  a  failure  of  markets?  Where:  at  home? 
Abroad?    Why? 

b.  Shut-downs  in  Industry.  Have  there  been  any  serious 
closing-downs  of  industrial  operations?  Where?  In  what  lines? 
Why?  Has  this  produced  any  considerable  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment? What  extent?  Is  there  an  actual  shortage  of  work  in  the 
country?     Why?    Are  the  markets  in  those  lines  over-supplied? 

c.  Lowering  of  Wages.  Have  wages  fallen  in  any  of  the 
larger  industries?  Is  the  wage  tendency  downward,  upward,  or 
stable?  If  prices  fall  will  wages  necessarily  fall?  How  far? 
To  the  1914  level?  Did  the  1914  level  of  wages  provide  a  decent 
American  standard  of  living?  Should  industry  assure  such  a 
standard  to  its  workers? 

3  Possible  Future  Programs. 
•  a.  The  Elimination  of  Labor  Unions  and  Collective  Bar- 
gaining. What  elements  of  the  communtiy  are  moving  in  this 
direction?  What  are  their  arguments?  What  factors  have  come 
to  their  help:  Unemployment?  Increased  immigration?  What 
else? 

b.  The  Complete  Democratization  of  Industry.  What  does 
this  mean?  The  elimination  of  the  "capitalist?"  Of  profits? 
What  else?  Is  this  being  seriously  advocated  anywhere?  By 
whom?     Is  it  feasible  as  an  ultimate  program? 

c.  The  Recognition  and  Acceptance  of  the  Union  and  Col- 
lective Bargaining.  What  is  the  program  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  the  present  situation?  How  does  this  differ 
from  the  guild  programs  of  the  British?  From  the  aims  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  ?  How  is  it  in  conflict  with  the  programs  of  the  "  open 
shop?"  Does  it  stand  for  "the  complete  democratization  of  in- 
dustry?" Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  "shop  council"  or  the 
"  works  council  ?  " 

Local  Conditions. 
'  •  a.  What  is  the  industrial  situation  in  your  local  com- 
munity? How  are  the  various  forces  of  the  community  aligned? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  newspapers?  The  police  and  constabu- 
lary? Courts?  Administrative  officials?  Churches?  Big  busi- 
ness? Small  business?  Public  opinion?  Are  the  facts  about 
industrial  relations  being  made  fully  public?  What  impartial 
investigation  are  being  made?  Does  the  public  want  to  know 
the  facts?  Is  the  public  tired  and  ready  to  accept  any  setdement 
that  will  secure  "peace?  " 

References: 

See  the  Survey  for  Nov.  8,  1919,  page  58 ;  Nov.  27,  1920,  page  324. 

See  references  Social  Studies  column  for  November  27. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Surveys,  at 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising." — Amor.  Red 
Cross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or 
more  consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


LECTURES 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WOMEN  WANTED:  10  business  or 
club  women ;  those  who  have  helped  win 
suffrage  or  who  have  managed  drive  or 
know  how  to  organize  others;  commission 
only.  Apply  Women's  Security  Corp., 
Room  311,  56  Pine  Street. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street. 

SOCIAL  INVESTIGATOR.  The  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  de- 
sires to  add  to  its  resident  staff  January 
1st,  a  qualified  person,  man  or  woman,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  neighborhood  and 
social  studies.  Give  full  information  re- 
garding education,  experience,  reference, 
salary   expected,    etc. 

DIETITIANS:  Matrons,  Social  Work- 
ers, Secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 

MATRON-HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in 
Jewish  Orphanage.  State  experience,  if 
any,  and  salary  expected.     3712  Survey. 

WANTED :  Field  Worker  with  the  Jewish 
Big  Sisters,  356  Second  Avenue.  Experi- 
ence necessary.  Apply  to  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

HOUSEKEEPER-MATRON  in  small  in- 
stitution for  Jewish  Girls,  supervisor  of 
the  household,  to  plan  and  direct  work 
done  by  the  children,  and  to  assist  the  Su- 
perintendent. Cedar  Knolls  School,  Haw- 
thorne,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Gymnasium  instructor  for 
women  and  girls ;  afternoon  and  evening 
work.  Good  position.  In  applying  state 
fully,  age,  education,  experience,  and  mini- 
mum salary.  Address  P.  L.  Seman,  Supt, 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor 
St,  Chicago,   111. 

WANTED:  experienced  superintendent 
for  Social  Service  Department  of  Talmud 
Torah  of  Minneapolis.  Must  be  person  of 
strong  Jewish  sympathies,  able  to  work  in 
harmony  with  Hebrew  Department.  In 
reply  state  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  A.  Berman,  711  Elwood 
Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis  Minn. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PHYSICIAN,  large  civilian  institutional 
experience,  war  service  base  hospital  ad- 
ministration, desires  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  hospital  or  charitable  institu- 
tion where  business  ability  would  be 
appreciated.  Highest  references.  3711 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  grade  and  commercial 
teacher,  desires  position  with  an  institution 
for  boys.  Formerly  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Can  speak  French,  Italian  and 
German  fluently.  Available  at  once.  Best 
of  references.     3705   Survey. 


WANTED:  Position  in  Handicraft  De- 
partment, by  experienced  Occupational 
Therapy  Aide — Basketry,  leather  tooling, 
tin  can  toys,  etc.  References.  3716 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  Experienced  chil- 
dren's club  and  recreational  worker  desires 
opening  in  New  York  City.     3717  Survey. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  worker  (woman) 
with  nine  years'  experience  in  public 
health,  recreation  and  family  rehabilitation 
work,  desires  executive  position  with 
Jewish  Organization.     3718  Survey. 

WANTED:    Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 

the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.    3719  Survey. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged 
woman,  in  any  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions :  teaching  English  to  immigrants, 
teaching  Bible  classes,  reading  to  invalids, 
sit  at  an  information  desk,  or  other  cler- 
ical work.    3720  Survey. 


PERIODICALS 


fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

JSrttcr  iEinus  reports  tbe  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  X. 

Hospital  Social  Bervioe  Quarterly;  $1.60  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  19  Bast  72d  St.,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly!  $2  a  year  j  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene".  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  166  Fifth  Are.,  New 
York. 


COME     TO     HEAR 

The   Most   Vital   Debate  of  the  year 

MARGARET    SANGER 

Famous   Advocate    of    Birth    Control 

VERSUS 

WINTER    RUSSELL 

Well-Known   Orator  and  Lecturer 

Chairman 

DR.   S.  ADOLPHUS   KNOPF 

Noted   Authority   on   Birth   Control 
Rttolv4d:  SUBJECT: 

"  That    the     Spreading     of     Birth     Control 

Knowledge     Is     Injurious     to     the 
Welfare  of  Humanity  " 

MRS.  SANGER.  (Negative)  MR.  RUSSELL,  (Affirmative, 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

DECEMBER    12,    1920 

Commencing  Promptly  al  2  p.  ra.        Doors  Open  al  1  p.  a. 

PARK     VIEW     PALACE 
1 1  Oth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 

Reserved   Seats   $1.00   and   75c. 

General  Admission  50c. 

Plus   10  per  cent.   War  Tax 

Tickets  on  sale  at:  Diamonstein's  Book  Store,  1544  Madison  Ave.; 
Epstein's  DruK  Store,  111  St  and  Madison  Ave.  ;Gothic  Art  Book 
Store.  176  Second  Ave.:  Pa^an  Book  Shop.  28  W.  8tb  Street. 
Office  of  the  Birth  Control  Review.  104  Fifth  Avenue;  and  by 
mail  from  THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD,  21  E.  14th  St..  or  at  all  the 
lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of 

THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy  ;  dollar  a  year.     New  Orleans,  La. 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105    East   22d   Street,    New    York. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

BIG  DEMAND  for  teachers  for  emer- 
gency vacancies.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 

BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 

CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents   a   line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Patriotism  and  Responsibility  for  the  War. 
By  Georges  Demartial.  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  City. 
Fifty  cents. 

A  Great  Iniquity.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  The 
Freeman  pamphlets.  Published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Twenty-five- 
cents. 

The  Economics  of  Ireland  and  the  Policy 
of  the  British  Government.  By  George 
W.  Russell.  ("A.  E.")  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.      Twenty-five    cents. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Revised  trans- 
lation from  official  text.  Pub.  by  Russian 
Soviet  Government  Bureau,  110  West  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.     93  pages.     25  cents. 

Cbidit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union   Assn.,   6  Park   Square,  Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  seat  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League. 
Box  116,   Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Weight  and  Height  in  Relation  to  Malnu- 
trition. By  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D., 
and  Frank  A.  Manny.  Reprint  from 
Archives  of  Pedriatrics,  Aug.  From  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


Are  you   a  good  American  ? 

And    do    you    ridicule    the    books    of    Upton    Sinclair  ? 

WHAT  is  Mr.  Sinclair's  position  in  American  letters?"  asks  "  l'Opinion "  (Paris),  and  con- 
tinues :  "  It  is  hard  to  find  out.  To  us  he  seems  to  be  a  novelist  of  the  very  first  order. 
Those  who  read  '  The  Jungle '  can  never  forget  the  profound  and  powerful  impression  of 
that  sombre  picture.  .  .  .  Sinclair  has  been  compared  to  our  Zola,  which  is  certainly  flat- 
tering for  us.  But  we  must  add  that  at  the  same  time  in  a  work  like  '  Jimmie  Higgins  '  there  are  many 
pages  which  make  us  think  of  Anatole  France,  the  Anatole  France  of  his  best  days.  .  .  .  One  need 
not  agree  with  the  ideas  or  the  illusions  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  but  one  is  forced  to  recognize  his  splendid 
talent." 

Upton  Sinclair  is  today  the  best  known  of  living  American  writers — everywhere  except  in  America. 
His  books  are  the  only  contemporary  American  books  which  are  regularly  translated  into  French,  German, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian  and  Hungarian.  Leonid  Andreiev,  Maxim  Gorki,  Ellen  Key, 
Romain  Rolland,  V.  Blasco  Ibanez,  Richard  Dehmel,  H.  G.  Wells,  Frank  Harris,  Israel  Zangwill  have 
paid  tribute  to  his  work.  Henri  Barbusse  inscribes  himself,  "  Avec  hommage  d'admiration  devouee,"  and 
Frederick  van  Eeden  begins  his  preface  to  the  Dutch  edition  of  "  King  Coal  "  with  the  statement,  "  Upton 
Sinclair  is  a  writer  of  wonderful  power."  Georg  Brandes,  recognized  thruout  Europe  as  the  greatest  of 
living  critics,  says  that  he  finds  three  present-day  American  writers  worth  reading — Frank  Norris,  Jack 
London,  and  Upton  Sinclair. 

THREE  years  ago  the  books  of  this  writer  were  practically  without  sale  in  America.  "  Sylvia's  Mar- 
riage," which  sold  over  60,000  copies  in  Great  Britain,  sold  only  2,000  in  this  country.  "  Jimmie  Hig- 
gins," which  has  sold  80,000  in  Austria  in  the  first  few  months,  has  not  yet  sold  8,000  at  home.  No  publisher 
could  be  found  who  thought  that  "  The  Profits  of  Religion  "  could  be  sold  at  all.  Therefore  the  author 
decided  that  he  would  become  his  own  publisher ;  he  would  put  the  prices  of  his  books  low  and  set  himself 
to  find  his  own  public.  He  brought  out  "  The  Profits  of  Religion  "  two  years  ago,  and  50,000  copies  have 
been  sold.  "  The  Brass  Check  "  was  published  ten  months  ago,  and  the  printings  have  now  reached  144,000. 
The  book  is  being  published  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
"  100% :  The  Story  of  a  Patriot "  has  just  been  issued,  with  12,000  copies  ordered  before  publication.  A 
new  edition  of  "  The  Jungle,"  out  of  print  for  many  years,  is  just  ready. 

There  are  fourteen  other  books  by  Upton  Sinclair  which  have  long  been  out  of  print,  and  for  which 
there  is  now  a  constantly  growing  demand.  These  books  include  "  The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling,"  which 
was  the  sensation  of  a  literary  season ;  "  Manassas,"  which  Jack  London  called  "  the  best  Civil  War  book 
I've  read ;"  "  The  Industrial,  Republic,"  which  Lady  Warwick  called  the  best  book  on  Socialism  ever 
written ;  "  The  Metropolis,"  "  The  Moneychangers,"  "  Samuel  the  Seeker,"  "  Love's  Pilgrimage,"  "  Plays  of 
Protest,"  "  The  Fasting  Cure,"  etc.  To  reissue  these  books  requires  for  paper  and  printing  about  $2000 
per  book.  To  finance  a  best  seller  like  "  The  Brass  Check  "  requires  $20,000,  and  the  time  between  the 
ordering  of  the  paper  and  the  collecting  for  the  books  is  from  eight  months  to  a  year.  Because  the  money 
was  not  on  hand,  the  sale  of  "  The  Brass  Check  "  was  cut  in  half.  Try  to  realize  what  it  means  to  a  man 
who  is  devoting  all  his  energies  to  delivering  a  message  to  the  world,  to  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  because  he  has  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  paper  in  advance  and  to  print  large  enough  editions 
of  his  books.  Now  the  advance  orders  and  reviews  indicate  that  "  100% :  The  Story  of  a  Patriot "  is 
about  to  become  a  best  seller,  and  the  same  experience  will  be  repeated. 

SUCH  a  business  as  this  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  banks  for  capital ;  but  Upton  Sinclair  is  fighting  the 
private  control  of  credit.  He  could  organize  a  stock  company  and  promise  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  divi- 
dends ;  but  he  is  opposing  the  profit  motive  in  industry,  and  does  not  wish  to  make  profits  either  for  others 
or  for  himself.  It  is  his  plan  to  take  from  his  book  publishing  business  a  salary  of  $300.00  per  month,  and 
to  put  everything  else  into  new  publications,  or  other  means  of  spreading  his  ideas,  such  as  a  moving  pic- 
ture. He  is  prepared  to  pledge  his  honor  to  this  effect,  and  to  render  to  all  who  may  support  his  plan  a 
yearly  statement  showing  that  the  promise  has  been  strictly  kept.  Upon  his  death  the  work  will  be  carried 
on  by  his  wife  on  the  same  terms,  and  upon  her  death,  a  trusteeship  will  take  control  of  the  entire  property 
and  business,  and  will  use  it  to  issue  the  books  at  cost.  Upon  this  basis  he  asks  the  lovers  o*f  his  work  to 
put  their  money  against  his  time  and  talent. 

The  books  of  Upton  Sinclair  are  now  published  at  a  uniform  price  of  60  cents  paper,  postpaid,  and  $1.20 
cloth,  postpaid.  The  price  to  dealers  runs  as  low  as  32  cents  paper  and  64  cents  cloth.  This  is  just  about 
half  what  other  publishers  charge  for  a  new  copyright  book  of  448  pages,  such  as  "  The  Brass  Check."  If 
you  are  one  who  has  found  pleasure  or  profit  in  these  books,  the  author  asks  you  to  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard,  so  that  he  may  inform  you  more  fully  concerning  the  "  Sinclair  Plan." 

Upton  Sinclair,  Pasadena,  California. 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION      FOB      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1106  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  Information  among  Its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization, 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 
Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec'y. ; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  In  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B.  An- 
drews, sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment  offices; 
Industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  Insurance; 
one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age.  \ 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce,   City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;    and    for    training   men    in   the    profession     of    community 
leadership.      Address  our   nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123   W.   Madison   Street,   Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld, 
Pres.,  C.  J.  Galpln,  Ex.  Sec,  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Field 
Secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  S3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Maintains  all- 
the-year-round  Information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Membership,  Includ- 
ing proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  135  B. 
16   St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

AMERICAN    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE—  Wm.    D. 

Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review  and  other  publications),   $1. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL   OF    CANCER— Frank    J. 

Osborne,  exeo.  sec'y.;  36  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications  fres  on  request.     Annual   membership  dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 106  W.  40th  St.. 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  32.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.   Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  Tork.  Dr  L  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  Interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  In  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In  organizing  the 
work.  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if 
desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  Itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  Interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;    H.    S.    Braucher,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances,  hereditary  In- 
ventory and  eugenlo  possibilities.     Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— 

Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y.;   106  B.   22nd  St.,  New   York. 

Commission  on   the   Church   and   Social   Service;   Rev.   Worth  M.   Tippy, 

exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.;    Miss    Inez 

Cavert,  ass't.   research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,   sec'y 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 

exec    sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  GUI,  field  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Relations   with   France  and   Belgium,   uniting  American 

religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and   reconstruction  of  the   Protestant 

forces  of    France   and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 

106   B.   22nd   St.,   New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vlce-pres.; 
T.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains  Indian 
and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT    AID    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN      (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding.     Conducts  National  Americanization  programme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Farles,  dlr.,  101  B.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on 
the   payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelligent 
Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, $3,  $5,  and  325;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLOBED 

PEOPLE— Moorfleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,   31    upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— Rush 

Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social  agencies 
which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls.  Non- 
sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOABD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION—600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  106 
B.  22d  St.,  New  York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFABE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F.  Powllson. 
gen.  sec'y.;  70  Flftb  Ave..  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  city 
or   state-wide  service   through  exhibits,    child   welfare   campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr. ;  Associate  Medical 
Directors,  Dr.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.,  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy. 
Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental  Hygiene  " ; 
quarterly,  32  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION   OF  BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y.; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  ISO  B.  22nd  St..  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.. 
New  Tork;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  816  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  In- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  33. 
48tb  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and    Correction — Mrs.    Martha   P.   Falconer,   Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public   Agencies   and   Institutions — R.   F.    Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family — Frances  Taussig,    New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonlsba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Local   Community — Howard  S.   Braucher,   New   York. 

Mental    Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas    W.    Salmon,    New    York. 

Organization    of   Social    Forces — Otto   W.    Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59tb  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  tn  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,   "  The  Club  Worker,"   31.60  a  year. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOB     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NUBSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  included  in  mem- 
bership.     Dues   32.00   and    upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
mgr.,  130  B.  22d  St.  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for  professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBEBCULO8I8  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education.  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE. — For  eoclal  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngsworth  Wood,  pre*.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E. 
Ilrd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social 
workers. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres. ;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
■elf-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 


PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA— H. 

8.  Braucber,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  Tork  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention  given    to    municipal   recreation    problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.   N.  Colver,  sec'y. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M  Olenn,  dlr. ;  ISO  E.  22d  St.,  New  Tork.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most   Important   results   of  Its   work.      Catalogue  sent   upon   request." 


SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow  Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S 
Child*,  sec'y. ;  10  W  9th  St.,  New  Tork.  Clearing  house  for  Information 
•n  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 


TU8KEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.   I.    Holsey,   acting   sec'y.,   Tuskegee,   Ala. 


IS  THERE  A 

BETTER  WAY? 


Can  we  have  peace  in  this  war-weary  world? 
Can  we  have  harmony  between  capital  and  labor? 
Can  we  develop  a  better  feeling  between  men  of  differ- 
ent races? 

Loce  is  stronger  than  hate 
Men  are  at  heart  all  brothers 
Only  by  learning  to  lice  together  as  brothers  can 
we  bring  in  a  belter  day. 

In  times  of  unrest  like  these,  groups  of  men  have 
dared  to  live  as  brothers  and  proved  the  better  way. 
Witness:  William  Penn  and  the  Indians. 

You  share  these  ideals  in  theory.  Is  not  now  the  time 
to  begin  to  live  them  conscientiously  in  all  relationships 
of  life?  If  the  fellowship  of  the  RELIGIOUS  SOCI- 
ETY OF  FRIENDS  in  this  endeavor,  either  through 
books,  brief  articles,  or  correspondence,  would  be 
welcome,  please  address 

Friends*  General  Conference 

140  North  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


IMMIGRATION  SINCE  THE  WAR 

1      Effects  of  the  War  on  Immigration. 

•*■  •  a.  What  had  been  the  yearly  rate  of  migration  to  America 
before  1914?  What  had  been  the  highest  total  in  any  one  year? 
How  had  these  new-comers  been  distributed  as  to  their  national 
origins?  As  to  their  "desirability"?  What  were  the  criteria 
of  "desirability"? 

b.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  tide  of  immigration? 
Did  all  immigration  cease?  What  emigration  took  place  in  war 
time?    What  was  its  motive? 

O    Quantity  of  the  1920  Immigration. 

"•a.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  admissions  to  the  United 
States?  What,  if  any,  barriers  exist  against  these  admissions? 
Are  these  barriers  legal,  or  provisional?  What  accounts  for  the 
present  high  tide  of  movement  toward  America? 

b.  What  is  becoming  of  these  numbers  of  new  immigrants? 
What  areas  of  the  country  are  absorbing  them?  What  occupa- 
tions are  needing  them,  or  receiving  them?  Are  they  mostly 
skilled  or  unskilled? 

O     Attitude  toward  this  New  Immigration. 
*-*  •  a.    Attitude  of  congressional  leaders.     What  legislation  is 
being  proposed   by    the    Immigration    Committees   of   Congress? 
On  what  grounds  is  this  legislation  based?    What  fears  possess 
the  members  of  these  committees?    Are  these  fears  well  founded? 

b.  Attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  What  is 
the  interest  of  the  workers  in  the  problems  of  immigration? 
What  attitude  is  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  taking  in 
the  present  situation?  On  what  grounds  is  this  attitude  based? 
Are  these  grounds  substantial  ?  Is  there  a  real  danger  of  a  flood 
of  unemployed  and  unemployable? 

c.  Attitude  of  Independent  Labor  Unions.  The  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  express  hostility  to  any  check  on  European 
immigration.  Why  should  this  organization  favor  further  im- 
migration? What  are  the  distinctions  between  this  organiza- 
tion and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  which  make  such  radical  differences 
in  immigration  policy  possible? 

d.  What  is  the  attitude  of  employers'  and  manufacturers' 
associations  as  to  the  limitation  of  immigration?  What  is  the 
explanation  of  their  position? 

A     Elements  at  Issue  in  the  Present  Situation. 

'  •  a.  What  factors  of  social  and  economic  welfare  must  be 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  immigration  at  present?  Is  unem- 
ployment a  legitimate  item  in  the  argument?  Is  the  fear  of  rad- 
ical agitators  a  real  element  or  a  "bogey"?  Has  American  in- 
dustry need  of  further  workers?  Is  literacy  a  legitimate  element 
in  the  argument?  Should  all  immigrants  be  able  to  read  and 
write?     Why? 

b.     What  do  you  consider  legitimate  checks  upon  immigration? 
What  definite  limitations  should  be  put  upon  immigration  from 
Europe  at  present:  Should  they  be  national?    Racial?    Economic? 
Educational?     Personal? 
References : 

Grace  Abbott:  The  Immigrant  and  the  Community.  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     Price  $2.00.     Postpaid  $2.1  S. 

Sidney  L.  Guliek:  Outlines  of  a  Comprehensive  Immigration 
Policy  and  Program.  Published  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Constructive  Immigration,  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York  city. 

Philip  Davis:  Immigration  and  Americanization.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price  $4.00.     Postpaid  $4.25. 

Annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reports  of  Inter-racial  Council,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 
city. 

Leiserson,  William  M. :  Immigration  and  Unemployment.     See 
the  Survey,  page  388,  this  issue. 
The  Survey,  Vol.  44.  pp.  80;  123;  156;  283;  Vol.  45,  pp.  154-157. 

Tbe   above   books    may    be   obtained    through    the    Survey    Book 
Department 
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"MERRY  CHRISTMAS ! " 
"HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!" 

—say  it  with  Surveys 

OOKS  make  the  best  gifts,  they  say.     But  there's  no  gift  to  compare  with  The  Survey. 
Give  it  to  a  friend — and  fifty-two  times  a  year  it  comes  knock-knocking  at  the  gates 
of  his  memory — your  gift,  your  name  recalled.     Not  laid  aside  in  a  week  or  worn  out  in  a 
month  like  other  gifts — The  Survey  and  its    fresh  interpretation  of  life  and  labor,  of 
health  and  education,  of  the  things  vital  to  us  all,  lasts  the  year  round. 

\V7E  offer  for  Christmas  a  year's  gift  subscription  to  the  magazine  and  a  book  for  the  price  of 
The  Survey  alone.  We  have  not  spent  our  money  on  expensive  Christmas  printing,  with  green-leaved  borders 
and  red  holly  berries,  festive  as  they  are.  We  have  put  it  into  books.  And  we  have  used  to  the  utmost  our  relations 
with  book  publishers  to  secure  low  prices  on  quantities.  So  we  have  to  offer  you  a  Christmas  bargain  in  books. 
They  include  the  best  of  both  new  and  standard  volumes  in  The  Survey's  subject  fields  and  some  recent  fiction, 
all  selected  by  our  Editorial  Staff. 

Send  $5*00  for  The  Survey  and  Choice  of  these  Books 


1.  WHAT  THE  WORKERS  WANT:  A  Study  of  British 

Labor.     By  Arthur  Gleason. 

2.  DARKWATER.    By  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  author  of  Souls 

of  Black  Folk. 

3.  WHAT'S  ON  THE  WORKER'S  MIND?     By  Whiting 

Williams. 

4.  THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT.    By  Frank 

B.  Thompson. 

5.  AMERICA   VIA   THE   NEIGHBORHOOD.     By   John 

Daniels. 

6.  SMOKE  AND   STEEL.     By  Carl   Sandburg,  author  of 

Chicago   Poems,   etc. 

7.  THE  DAME  SCHOOL  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND 

OTHER  PAPERS.     By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 

8.  MAIN   STREET.     By  Sinclair  Lewis. 

9.  HUNGER.     By  Knut  Hamsun. 

10.  CALIBAN.    By  W.  L.  George. 

11.  THE  RISE   OF   DAVID    LEVINSKY.     By   Abraham 

Cahan. 

12.  HEARTBREAK  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.    By 

George  Bernard  Shaw. 

13.  THE  NEW  UNIONISM   IN  THE  CLOTHING  IN- 

DUSTRY.    By  J.  M.  Budish  and  George  Soule. 

14.  THE  INTERCHURCH  REPORT  ON  THE  STEEL 

STRIKE  OF  1919.     By  Commission  of  Inquiry,  In- 
terchurch  World  Movement. 

15.  THE  GREAT  STEEL  STRIKE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

By  William  Z.  Foster. 

16.  BRITISH   LABOR   AND   THE   WAR.     By   Paul   U. 

Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason. 

17.  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST— ITS  REASON 

AND  REMEDY.     By  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 

18.  PROFITS,  WAGES  AND  PRICES.    By  David  Friday. 

19.  THE  ACQUISITIVE  SOCIETY.    By  R.  H.  Tawney. 

20.  PSYCHOLOGY    OF    SOCIAL   RECONSTRUCTION. 

By  George  White  Patrick. 

21.  SOCIAL  THEORY.    By  G.  D.  H.  Cole. 

22.  SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

23.  THE  NORMAL  LIFE.     By  Edward  T.  Devine. 


24.  THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR-  IN  THE  MODERN  CITY. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

25.  SCHOOLS   OF   TOMORROW.     By  John   Dewey  and 

Evelyn  Dewey. 

26.  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLD.     By  Evelyn  Dewey. 

27.  THE  LIBERAL  COLLEGE.   By  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 

28.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg. 

29.  EVERYBODY'S  WORLD.     By   Sherwood  Eddy. 

30.  THE  HUMAN   COSTS  OF  THE  WAR.     By  Homer 

Folks. 

31.  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN.    By  Mary  Austin. 


This  offer  expires  December  31,  1920.     It  is  not  retroactive  and  will  not 
be  accepted  through  agents. 

ORDER  FORM 
THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  Christmas  offer  and  enclose  herewith  $5. 

Send  Book  No on  December  to 

(//  date  is  not  filled  in  book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail) 


Name    

Street,  No. 


City,   State. 


Send    The    Survey    for    one    year    beginning    with    the    issue    for 
December  25  to — 

(For  a  new  subscriber  only) 


Name   

Street,    No . 


City,  State 


Please  { Jj°  not }  send    a    Christmas    note    to    the    new    subscriber 
named  above,  telling  him  that  it  is  a  gift  from  me,  the  letter  to  be  j 
timed  to  arrive  on  Christmas  day. 

S-12-11-M 


My  own  name 


Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917,  authorized  on  June  26,  1918. 
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THE  BASHFUL  ROOSEVELT 

FREDERIC  ALMY,  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society,  a  classmate  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt at  Harvard,  was  also  a  member  of  a  small  club  to 
which  Roosevelt  belonged.  A  committee  of  three,  consisting 
of  Roosevelt  as  chairman,  Almy,  and  a  third  student,  was 
delegated  by  the  student  body  to  present  some  grievances  to 
President  Eliot.  Roosevelt  had  a  beautiful  speech  prepared 
as  an  introduction ;  namely,  "  President  Eliot,  this  is  Mr. 
Roosevelt."  So  frightened  was  he  by  the  appearance  of  the 
president  of  the  university,  however,  that  he  stammered  and 
stuttered  and  finally  ejaculated :  "  Mr.  Eliot,  this  is  President 
Roosevelt." 

THE  YOMEI  MARU'S  CHARGES  LAND 

THE  419  Russian  children  aboard  the  Yomei  Maru,  who 
in  going  to  Petrograd  from  Vladivostok,  under  the  care 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  sojourned  in  New  York  in 
September,  have  arrived  at  their  destination  well  and  happy, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Viborg,  Finland.  They  were 
disembarked  from  the  steamer,  which  the  Red  Cross  had  char- 
tered for  their  long  journey,  at  a  Finnish  port,  and  housed 
there  while  arrangements  could  be  made  to  send  them  through 
to  Russia.  Soviet  delegates  met  them  in  Terioki,  Finland, 
and  took  them  to  Petrograd,  where,  the  report  states,  they  are 
living  in  the  royal  palace  pending  their  distribution  to  their 
parents. 

THE  PRINTERS'  WAY 

LAST  autumn  the  printing  trades'  strike  was  a  disas- 
trous and  bitterly  contested  event.  On  the  basis  of 
that  struggle,  however,  employers  and  unions  have  built 
1  better  way  of  handling  their  affairs.  At  the  present  time 
the  wage  scales  in  the  industry  are  again  being  made.  But 
they  are  now  being  arranged  by  negotiation  and  by  arbitration 
instead  of  by  combat.  Eight  separate  cases  brought  up  by  the 
various  locals  are  now  being  adjusted.  Three  outsiders — 
Cjeorge  W.  Kirchwey  of  the  New  York  School  for  Social 
Work,  Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn  of  Barnard   College  and 


William  M.  Leiserson,  impartial  chairman  of  the  Boards  of 
Arbitration  in  the  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  Industry  at 
Rochester  and  in  New  York  City,  are  presiding  over  commit- 
tees chosen  by  the  employers  and  the  unions  to  render  deci- 
sion. In  a  later  number  of  the  Survey  this  development  in 
the  printing  industry  will  be  reported  in  detail. 

UNSEATED  ALDERMEN 

TWO  New  York  city  aldermen,  Algernon  Lee  and  Ed- 
ward Cassidy,  elected  to  office  one  year  ago — November, 
1919 — are  still  unseated.  One-half  of  their  two-year 
term  has  elapsed,  but  yet  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  whose  hands  the  mat- 
ter rests,  has  taken  no  action  nor  made  any  move  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

After  the  election  of  aldermen  last  year,  gross  frauds  in 
the  count  of  ballots  were  charged.  By  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  the  ballot  boxes  were  reopened,  January 
last,  in  the  districts  questioned.  Algernon  Lee  was  shown 
to  lead  his  opponent  by  300  votes  and  Cassidy  his  by  a  vote 
only  somewhat  less.  It  remained  only  for  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men to  recognize  the  will  of  the  electorate.  The  board  turned 
the  case  over  to  its  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
with  instructions  to  investigate  and  report  the  case.  Here, 
however,  the  matter  was  completely  shelved.  The  Board  of 
Aldermen  adjourned  for  recess  during  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, but  it  had  six  months  before  that  time  and  two  months 
since  then  when  it  could  have  taken  action.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Lee  and  Mr.  Cassidy  are  denied  the  privilege  of  serving  their 
terms;  and  the  electorate  in  the  districts  from  which  they 
were  elected  are  without  their  chosen  representatives. 

HEALTH   BONDS 

DURING  the  Christmas  Seal  campaign  this  year  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  will  offer  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  chance  to  invest  their  money  in 
health  bonds.  This  will  give  the  purchaser  tangible  evidence 
of  the  money  he  has  devoted  "  to  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis and  the  crusade  of  the  double-barred  cross,"  and  divi- 
dends will  be  payable  to  the  holder  "  in  terms  of  improvement 
of  individual  and  community  health." 

One  gets  his  dividends  by  clipping  the  ten  coupons,  yielding 
"  interest  "  as  follows : 

Organization  of  community  effort  to  control  tuberculosis. 

Education  of  community  in  nature,  treatment,   and  prevention 
of  tuberculosis. 

Introduction  of  health  crusade   for  school  children. 

Provision  of  sufficient  sanitorium  facilities. 

Follow-up  of  tuberculosis  cases  discharged  from  sanitoria. 

Provision  of  dispensary  care  and  consulting  experts  for  tuber- 
culosis. 

Provision    of   public   health    nurses    in   every   community   for 
tuberculosis  cases. 
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Establishment  of  open-air  schools  for  children  needing  special 
care. 

Education  in  importance  of  physical  examination  of  school 
children. 

Education  in  importance  of  physical  examination  for  working 
people. 

The  bond  is  elaborately  printed  in  three  colors,  in  the 
standard  form  of  commercial  bonds.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  in  tuberculosis  prevention  is  the  announce- 
ment that  in  many  communities  regular  bond  salesmen  will 
offer  the  health  bonds  for  sale  during  the  campaign. 

AUSTRIA  IN  THE  LEAGUE 

AMERICAN  welfare  organizations  urged  the  admission 
of  Austria  to  the  League  of  Nations  many  months  ago; 
it  was  the  hope  of  a  certain  few  liberals  from  the  be- 
ginning— the  liberal  youth  at  the  Peace  Conference  had  de- 
manded it  and  had  been  turned  out;  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation had  suggested  it  and  was  called  traitorous;  the  League 
of  Free  Nations  Association  campaigned  for  it,  and  was  called 
an  aggregation  of  pro-Germans.  The  Friends'  Relief,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion meanwhile,  after  feeding  thousands  of  starving  children 
and  leaving  tens  of  thousands  to  starve  because  the  job  was 
too  big,  have  now  presented  the  American  public  with  a  very 
pretty  bill  for  food,  milk  and  medicines;  and  their  heads  say 
frankly  that  unless  Austria  is  admitted  to  normal  inter- 
national status  bigger  bills  will  be  rendered  for  more  relief 
at  short  intervals.  While  America  pauses  to  see  if  this  is  not 
also  pro-German,  Commission  No.  5  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, upon  which  is  represented  every  country  in  that  great 
body,  unanimously  votes  that  Austria  can  and  shall  join  the 
great  brotherhood.  And  it  is  now  certain  that  the  Assembly 
will  close  the  matter  by  formally  accepting  the  Austrian  mem- 
bership before  this  session  leaves  Geneva. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  self  interest  which  can  be  discerned 
in  the  work  of  Commission  No.  5.  It  is  true  that  France  by 
this  move  assists  in  dividing  the  German  Catholics  from  the 
Prussians;  smooths  out  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her 
own  Mittel-Europa;  puts  within  League  control  a  necessary 
link  in  any  blockade  of  Germany. 

But  this  is  too  narrow  a  view  to  take  of  a  great  act.  For 
misery  in  Austria  went  far  to  making  misery  every- 
where else,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  commencing  with  a 
study  of  international  public  health  had  no  time  to  waste  in 
charges  of  pro-Germanism.  In  the  first  few  days  every  dele- 
gate knew  that  there  was  typhus  and  cholera  as  well  as  star- 
vation in  Vienna ;  that  unless  something  was  done,  the  disease 
would  spread  until  the  epidemic  touched  his  own  country, 
however  distant  it  might  be.  They  knew  that  with  the 
Orient  Express  running  from  Paris  to  Constantinople  through 
Vienna,  not  a  country  along  the  line  could  escape  the  plague. 
They  knew  that  while  Vienna  starved  disease  would  increase. 
The  League  had  studied  that  problem  through  its  health 
bureau;  it  told  them  so. 

It  told  them  more.  Health,  food,  decent  living — which 
depend  on  normal  trade  and  commerce  in  the  long  run — sani- 
tation, the  whole  problem  of  social  well-being,  is  almost  com- 
munistically  international.  To  be  anti-anybody  means  to 
leave  an  unguarded  breach  in  the  fortifications  against  many 
evils.  This  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  of  Saint  Germain,  which  propose  to  cut  the 
Central  Powers  out  of  international  life,  so  to  speak,  by  iso- 
lating them  from  their  sources  of  raw  materials,  from  their 
supplies  of  food  and  fuel ;  from  everything  by  which  men 
(literally)  live.  Austria  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
break  the  bond ;  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  had  added  to  the  Allies'  fears  by  showing  revolutionary 
symptoms.  The  statesmanship  of  hatred  would  have  sug- 
gested that  this  was  just  retribution;  let  her  revolt,  starve 
and  die.  The  statesmanship  of  social  welfare  saw  the  revolt 
and  the  disease-rot  nearer  home,  and  took  the  first  steps 
toward  breaking  the  artificial  limitations  which  bound  her. 


ECONOMISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

SIGNS  of  an  interesting  and  important  approchement  be- 
tween economists  and  engineers  are  numerous.  Last  week 
two  conferences  looking  in  this  direction  were  held  in 
New  York.  First  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  which 
through  Otto  S.  Beyer  is  exploring  the  hinterland  between  eco- 
nomics and  the  engineering  profession,  called  together  a  meet- 
ing of  spokesmen  of  the  two  groups.  Later  the  Taylor  So- 
ciety had  as  its  guest  and  orator  Prof.  David  Friday  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  what  was  termed  by  Frank  Gil- 
breth  and  others  one  of  the  most  brilliant  occasions  in  the 
society's  history. 

At  both  times  increased  production  was  the  object  of  con- 
sideration. A  year  ago  wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together,  there  increased  production  was  proclaimed  as  the 
only  principle  fit  to  save  society.  Today  in  the  world  at  large 
with  men  and  women  and  children  just  as  cold,  just  as  hungry, 
just  as  sorely  in  need  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  not  to 
mention  the  amenities  of  civilization,  only  engineers  and  econo- 
mists have  the  hardihood  to  utter  this  shibboleth  of  twelve 
months  past.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  the 
desire  to  learn  some  way  by  which  men  who  have  mastered  the 
secrets  of  production  may  utilize  their  technical  skill  to  satisfy 
human  needs.  At  the  first  meeting  Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  pursuit  of  profits  and  not  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants  is  the  motive  of  business  enterprise.  For  that  reason 
production  depends  not  on  what  society  needs  but  on  the  possi- 
bility of  profits.  New  York  needs  housing  sorely  enough  but 
other  enterprises  are  more  attractive  to  investors.  Therefore 
houses  are  not  built  and  people  are  crowded  and  uncomfortable 
and  diseases  are  spread.  A  clear  divergence  here  exists  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  profits  and  the  meeting  of  so  elementary 
a  want  as  that  of  shelter. 

No  neatly  wrapped  solution  to  the  question  put  by  Professor 
Mitchell  was  forthcoming  at  the  first  meeting  although  the 
challenge  was  accepted  in  good  spirit  by  representative  engi- 
neers. At  the  Taylor  Society  meeting  Professor  Friday,  also 
an  economist,  offered  a  solution  which  he  termed  "  bizarre  " 
but  which  appeared  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  hard-headed  technicians.  Mr.  Friday  discussed  "  risk 
as  a  retarding  factor  in  production."  He  had  no  need  to 
point  to  illustrations.  Too  many  manufacturers  have  slowed 
down  production  because  of  uncertainty.  The  speaker  did, 
however,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  unemployment  and 
the  dearth  of  needed  goods  are  not  national  benefits.  How 
could  these  manifest  evils  be  avoided?  Professor  Friday's  sug- 
gestion was  an  insurance  against  business  risk.  The  idea 
seemed  startling  but  long  before  the  discussion  was  over  engi- 
neer after  engineer  rose  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  suggestion. 

"  Insurance,"  said  Professor  Friday,  "  is  the  best  known 
device  for  dealing  with  risk."  Why  should  not  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  of  business,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the 
wages  of  workers,  be  guaranteed?  The  economist  did  not 
suggest  the  guarantee  or  the  insurance  of  profits.  His  insur- 
ance was  to  be  limited  to  these  two.  expenditures — raw  ma- 
terials and  labor.  That  would  leave  the  profit  motive  in  en- 
terprise undisturbed.  If  a  manufacturer  wanted  profits  he 
had  to  seek  efficiency.  Professor  Friday's  proposal  was  gen- 
eral, not  detailed.  Perhaps  speaker  and  audience  were  alike 
unfamiliar  with  the  plan  of  a  compulsory  unemployment  fund 
developed  by  Professor  John  R.  Commons  as  a  means  for  en- 
couraging continuous  operation  and  putting  the  cost  of  broken 
time,  like  that  of  broken  legs,  on  the  industry.  Professor 
Friday's  suggestion  was  carried  along  by  participants. 

The  railroads  have  already  obtained  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  something  which  approaches  governmental  in- 
surance of  profits,  a  scheme  which  goes  far  beyond  Pro- 
fessor Friday's  suggestion.  The  justification  of  such 
public  aid  was  the  national  need  for  transportation.  Again 
it  was  brought  out  that  insurance  instead  of  increasing  risk 
by  rendering  men  careless  has  actually  in  practice  eliminated 
risk.    Workmen's  compensation  insurance  inspired  safety.    In- 
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EDUCATION    TO    COMBAT   VENEREAL    DISEASE 

r/~lO  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  Problem  described  in  this  chart,  six  hundred  men  and  women  gathered  from 
I  all  parts  of  the  country  last  week  in  Washington  to  attend  the  Institute  on  Venereal  Disease  Control  and 
■*■  Social  Hygiene,  organized  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  attendance  far  surpassed  ex- 
pectations, being  three  times  what  was  expected.  The  chart  has  been  prepared  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.  The  dot  at  the  left  marked  A  represents  the  group  of  persons  in  any  community  who  are  free 
from  venereal  diseases.  The  dot  B  at  the  right  represents  the  group  of  persons  who  have  become  infected 
with  venereal  diseases.  The  problem  is  to  prevent  the  organisms  of  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  and  chancroid  from 
escaping  from  B  to  A.  Sources  of  transmission  are  indicated  by  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  the  main  source 
being  the  straight  line,  number  1.  Principles  of  action  in  dealing  zvith  the  problem  of  venereal  disease  are 
listed  under  ten  headings,  one  set  designed  to  prevent  the  A's  from  infection  by  educational,  legal,  and  social 
measures;  the  other  set  designed  to  cure  the  B's  of  their  infection  and   to  prevent  them  from   transmitting 

it  before  cured 


surance  rates  varying  with  the  risk  were  largely  responsible 
for  fireproof  buildings.  Professor  Friday,  however,  kept 
pleasantly  aloof  from  his  own  proposal.  It  was  a  little  novel 
perhaps.  Why  not  accordingly  make  a  humble  beginning  by 
a  more  adequate  collection  of  the  statistics  of  industry?  Cur- 
rent data  on  production  and  on  wages,  so  ran  the  argument, 
ought  to  be  available  in  any  country  which  desires  to  handle 
its  industrial  problems  with  intelligence.  Information  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States.  Statistics  are  conservative  or 
at  any  rate  impersonal.     Why  not  start  there? 

Throughout  the  discussions  and  indeed  at  other  meetings 
of  the  Taylor  Society  this  new  relationship  between  engineer 
and  economist  was  made  obvious.  Both  professions  seem  to 
be  developing  social  consciences.  The  engineer  is  turning  to 
the  economist  for  broad  conceptions;  the  economist  is  looking 
to  the  engineer  for  practical  assistance  in  the  technique  of 
doing  things.     It  is  a  promising  development. 

THE  LEPER  HEALED 

FOR  ages  the  dread  disease  leprosy  has  made  its  victims 
social  outcasts.  "  Unclean  ",  as  they  have  been  called 
since  Bible  days,  they  have  been  driven  to  the  wilderness 
or  to  the  leper  colony  to  wait  for  death  through  years  of  hope- 
less misery.  Now  the  physician  and  the  chemist  bring  hope 
within  sight.  Dr.  J.  G.  McDonald,  director  of  the  Leprosy 
Investigation  Station  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  in  charge  of  the  Kalihi  Hospital  at  Honolulu, 
tells  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of 
November  27  of  the  latest  results  of  years  of  research,  report- 
ing an  apparent  cure  of  seventy-eight  cases  of  leprosy. 

The  Leprosy  Investigation  Station  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1905,  and  established  in  Honolulu  and  on  Molokai,  Hawaii, 
in  1906.  Adjoining  the  station  in  Honolulu  is  Kalihi  Hospi- 
tal, of  150  beds,  to  which  leprosy  patients  may  be  brought 
from  all  parts  of  Hawaii,  and  where  they  are  entitled  to  a 
stay  of  at  least  six  months  for  treatment,  and  longer  if  they 
show  marked  improvement,  before  being  either  paroled  or 
transferred  to  the  leper  settlement,  fifty  miles  away,  on  the 
island  of  Molokai.    For  several  years  past,  by  an  amicable  ar- 


rangement between  the  bureau  at  Washington  and  the  board 
of  health,  the  director  of  the  investigation  station  has  had 
charge  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 
"At  present,"  Dr.  McDonald  says,  "we  have  117  patients, 
53  male  and  64  female.  The  eldest  is  62  years  old  and  the 
youngest  7,  the  average  age  being  22  years.  We  have  24  un- 
der 15  years  of  age.  In  no  equal  period  of  time  in  the  whole 
history  of  compulsory  legal  segregation  in  Hawaii  have  we 
had  so  many  voluntary  surrenders  as  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
They  know  they  have  leprosy,  and  instead  of  hiding,  as  for- 
merly, they  come  and  ask  for  admission  and  treatment,  even 
waiving  their  legal  rights  for  a  special  examining  board." 

The  successful  treatment  used  is  based  upon  chaulmoogra 
oil,  which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  India,  and  which  has  been 
used  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy  for  many  years.  Through 
research,  however,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  an  expert  chemist,  the  ac- 
tive principles  contained  in  this  oil  have  been  isolated  and 
made  available  for  direct  use,  instead  of  the  oil  itself. 

Since  October  1,  1918,  there  have  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
examining  boards  appointed  by  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Health  and  been  paroled  as  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  public 
health,  seventy-eight  patients,  not  one  of  whom  has  thus  far 
shown  the  first  sign  of  recurrence.  The  dates  of  their  release 
and  numbers  in  each  group  have  been:  December  24,  19 18, 
four;  February  13,  1919,  thirteen;  Aifgust  12,  1919,  three; 
November  12,  1919,  twenty-eight;  July  6,  1920,  thirty. 

Dr.  McDonald  cautions  against  overconfidence  in  the  re- 
sults, pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  declaring  that  cure  has 
been  reached.  The  bacillus  of  leprosy  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  methods  of  detecting  it  worked  out.  As  with  some  other 
diseases,  finding  the  bacillus  is  definite  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease,  but  not  finding  it  does  not  always  prove  the 
absence  of  the  disease  or  its  cure.  A  hundred  skin  tests  might 
be  made  from  old  lesions  without  finding  a  single  bacillus, 
because  not  one  of  the  tests  happened  to  be  applied  to  a  point 
at  which  any  of  those  few  remaining  bacilli  lay. 

Dr.  McDonald  reports  the  case  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
girl  under  treatment  for  many  months,  who  was  a  prospective 
paroler,  the  nodules  on  her  face,  the  part  originally  chiefly 
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afiected,  having  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  not  even  a  stain. 
One,  especially  prominent  on  entrance,  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  nose,  and  from  there  a  test  slide  was  made.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  the  physicians,  there  were  found  here  and 
there,  among  the  debris  of  former  bacilli,  entirely  healthy  ap- 
pearing ones  of  even  stain  and  normal  contour.  The  girl's 
name  had  to  be  taken  from  the  list  in  spite  of  a  disappointed 
mother  in  tears  outside  the  gate.  The  child  will  remain  some 
months  longer,  but  will  undoubtedly  gain  her  parole  in  due 
time.  Three  others,  adults,  were  stricken  from  the  parole  list 
for  similar  reasons.  No  one  is  ever  recommended  to  the 
board  for  parole  until  the  physicians  are  convinced  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  physical  signs  and  symptoms  that  the  disease 
is  absolutely  arrested. 

What  Dr.  McDonald  says  concerning  the  application  of 
the  treatment  to  the  individual  patient  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  social  workers. 

There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  association.  A  group  of  fellow 
leprosy  hospital  patients  forget  all  about  the  prejudice  and  horror 
with  which  the  outside  world  regarded  them.  Here,  one  is  as  good 
as  another  and  no  one  is  sensitive  about  his  or  her  appearance, 
and  they  lead  a  far  more  happy  and  contented  life  than  they 
possibly  could  outside.  They  watch  each  other,  compare  notes, 
see  the  old-timers  getting  paroled  out;  they  see  some  improving 
more  rapidly  even  if  their  own  case  is  rather  slow,  so  they  go 
patiently  on,  whereas  an  isolated  patient  would  get  discouraged, 
give  the  treatment  a  black  eye,  and  abandon  it.  An  attack  of 
leprosy  fever,  which  often  confines  them  to  bed  for  several  days, 
out  patients  endure  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  because  they  have 
learned  from  observing  fellow  patients  that  when  they  get  over 
that  flare-up  they  will  be  better  than  before.  A  private  patient 
would  say  that  his  physician  was  poisoning  him  and  would  quit. 
Then  too,  the  material  itself  can  be  made  only  by  experts  in 
a  well-equipped  laboratory.  Both  Dr.  Dean  and  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Wrenshall,  head  of  the  chemistry  teaching  staff,  both  of  them 
Ph.D.'s  of  Yale  in  physiologic  chemistry,  have  given  months  of 
intense  study  and  enthusiastic  experiment  to  it  and  have  even 
procured  special  and  costly  apparatus  for  its  manufacture.  And 
yet  I  have  had  parties  write  to  me  for  the  prescription  to  have 
it  made  at  the  corner  drug  store.  It  should  therefore  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  appreciated  that  our  system  of  treatment 
here  is  one  that  cannot  in  its  present  stage  of  development  be 
doled  out  indiscriminately  at  any  price  to  isolated  and  private 
patients. 

RAILWAY  ADJUSTMENT  BOARDS 

THE  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board  announced  last  week 
that  it  had  no  power  to  order  the  organization  of  the 
national  adjustment  boards  which  were  authorized  by 
the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act.  Their  formation  has 
been  sought  by  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  unions  and  opposed 
by  the  managers.  The  issue  was  brought  forward  sharply  by 
tbe  appearance  of  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  before  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  and  by  the  issuance  of  a  statement  by  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

When  it  passed  the  Esch-Cummins  Act  last  March,  Con- 
gress ordered  the  establishment  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
vesting  it  with  final  authority  in  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  carriers  and  their  employers.  It  also  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  boards  of  adjustment  to  hear  and  decide  issues 
other  than  those  affecting  wages.  Latitude  was  allowed. 
The  law  says  simply,  "  Railroad  boards  of  labor  adjustment 
may  be  established  by  agreement  between  any  carrier,  group 
of  carriers,  or  the  carriers  as  a  whole,  and  any  employes,  or 
subordinate  officials  of  carriers  or  group  of  organizations 
thereof." 

The  railroad  unions,  which  are  of  course  national  in  scope, 
have  endeavored  to  have  the  boards  organized  between  "  the 
carriers  as  a  whole  "  and  themselves.  The  railroads,  returned 
to  their  private  managements  and  with  the  active  suggestions 
of  many  manufacturers'  associations,  notably  the  Illinois  or- 
ganization, have  opposed  the  national  adjustment  boards. 
Precedent  for  the  national  adjustment  boards  was  found  in 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
which  organized  three  boards  to  deal  with  three  groups  of 
employes. 

When   the  railroad  unions   failed  to  establish   adjustment 


boards  by  direct  dealing  with  the  companies,  they  appealed  to 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Mr.  Atterbury  prepared  a  state- 
ment for  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a  private 
organization  of  employers,  in  which  he  attacked  the  proposal 
that  national  adjustment  boards  be  formed.  He  preferred 
local  adjustment  boards.  Summarizing  his  objections  Mr. 
Atterbury  said: 

First,  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country  will  be  dominated 
by  the  brotherhoods  and  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  with  power  not  only  to  enforce  their 
demands  by  stopping  the  transportation  of  the  country  but  also 
through  affiliation  with  workers  in  other  industries  to  stop 
production  in  all  essential  lines  whenever  they  feel  so  inclined. 
Second,  that  all  discipline  with  the  power  to  employ  or  dis- 
charge men  will  be  lodged  in  national  tribunals,  likewise  domin- 
.  ated  by  union  organizations,  with  the  managements  minus  author- 
ity, helpless  to  change  or  improve  condition. 

Third,  that  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  of  railroad 
employes  will  be  uniform  throughout  the  country  regardless  of 
varying  conditions  in  the  different  localities,  the  amount  of  work 
performed  by  different  individuals  or  the  relative  efficiency  of 
that  work. 

Fourth,  that  the  public  which  pays  the  bills  will  be  without 
voice  in  determining  most  of  the  questions  at  issue  and  without 
means  of  blocking  the  insidious  operations  of  the  labor  leaders 
for  the  Soviet  operation  of  the  railroads  under  the  Plumb  plan. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Atterbury,  William  H.  Johnston,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  said: 
Mr.  Atterbury  is  today  so  far  as  the  railroad  industry  is  con- 
cerned the  most  serious  menace  to  the  industrial  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Despite  Mr.  Atterbury's  hysterical  declara- 
tion there  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  the  proposal  to  establish 
national  boards  to  deal  with  disputes  growing  out  of  the  relations 
between  the  railroads  and  their  two  million  employes.  Every 
other  phase  of  the  railroad  business  is  regulated  by  national 
boards.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixed  the  rates 
for  the  entire  nation  and  has  even  denied  the  right  of  state  com- 
missions to  fix  rates  for  intrastate  business.  The  Railroad  Labor 
Board  fixes  the  wages  of  railroad  employes  of  every  section  of 
the  country.  No  railroad  whether  it  operates  in  Maine  or  Cal- 
ifornia can  issue  shares  of  new  stock  without  first  securing  the 
O.  K.  of  a  board  in  Washington.  The  railroad  workers  desire 
peace.  But  while  labor  is  patient  it  knows  its  rights  and  knows 
how  to  maintain  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  rights 
should  not  be  frankly  recognized  thus  insuring  industrial  tran- 
quility. 

Before    the    Railroad    Labor    Board    at    Chicago    Warren 
Stone  said : 

.    .     .     after  being  classed  for  seventeen  years   as  an   ultra- 
conservative,  I  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  I  am  through 
making  excuses  to  the  men.     .     .     .    There  must  be  some  plan 
found  somewhere  whereby  we  can  get  results  for  these  men.    The 
locomotive  engineers  have  carried  the  load  of  responsibility  for 
years.     We  tried  to  embody  your  board's  decisions  of  last  July 
in  agreements  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  railroads  but 
only  four   of   these   agreements   have   been    signed.     The   roads 
refused  to  sign  until  the  board  passed  on  the  question  of  rules. 
In  its  subsequent  announcement  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
took  the  position  that  it  could  only  advise.     So  the  question  of 
organizing  national  adjustment  boards  is  postponed.     Until 
the   Esch-Cummins   Act    is    repealed  •  or   amended,   however, 
collective  bargaining  must  continue  on  the  railroads. 

IRELAND 

IS  Arthur  Henderson  repeating,  in  the  midst  of  the  Irish 
situation,  his  service  in  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  revo 
lution  and  will  the  British  Government  accord  him  a  dif- 
ferent hearing?  Mr.  Henderson,  then  minister  of  labor,  vi 
ited  Petrograd  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar,  made 
the  conventional  speeches,  the  general  guff,  and  then  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  working  people  associated  the 
war  with  the  Czar's  government;  that  they  wanted  bread 
and  peace;  and  that  the  only  way  to  solidify  the  people  behind 
the  new  republic  and  continue  them  a  factor  in  the  war  was 
such  a  restatement  of  war  aims  as  would  make  the  struggle 
theirs  and,  in  truth,  democracy's.  With  fht  exception  of 
Branting  and  Henderson,  allied  diplomats  and  statesmen,  in- 
cluding the  Root  Commission,  went  the  old  course  and  there 
came  the  cave  in  the  Eastern  front — Brest-Litovsk  and  Bol- 
shevism. 
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Meanwhile  Henderson  had  risked  his  political  fortunes  on 
the  authenticity  of  his  Russian  judgment  and  lost;  he  was 
ousted  from  the  cabinet  and  became  the  leader  of  the  political 
labor  movement  in  England  in  its  campaign  for  a  fresh  state- 
ment of  war  aims. 

Henderson  has  now  become  the  head  of  a  new  labor  com- 
mission— this  time  to  visit  Ireland — and  according  to  the  press 
dispatches  on  his  return  on  December  6  he  stated  that  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  representatives  of  every  school  of 
thought  and  whether  the  spokesmen  belonged  to  the  profes- 
sional or  commercial  or  to  the  trade  union  movement,  one 
view  alone  prevailed :  "  We  are  tired  of  this  awful  strife 
and  want  peace."  The  present  moment  was  opportune  for 
settlement  and  to  permit  the  universal  yearning  to  evaporate 
might  plunge  the  two  nations  into  a  bitter  international 
struggle. 

"  Definite  efforts  should  be  made  officially  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  an  armistice,  during  which  a  conference  should  be 
held  between  representatives  of  the  British  Government  and 
representatives  of  Ireland,"  he  has  said.  "  Were  this  sugges- 
tion acted  on  by  the  government,  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  full  weight  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  organized 
labor  in  Ireland  would  be  used  to  secure  the  cessation  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  throughout  the  negotiations." 

LOCKOUT    IN    THE    GARMENT  TRADES 

THE  prospect  of  a  lockout  in  the  men's  and  boys'  garment 
industry  in  New  York  is  threatening.  On  November 
18,  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  with  the  union,  the  res- 
ignation of  B.  H.  Gitchell  and  his  staff  of  labor  advisers  was 
announced  by  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association.  Pre- 
viously William  M.  Leiserson,  who  had  acted  as  impartial 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  maintained  by 
the  employers  and  the  union,  had  refused  to  act  until  a  new 
agreement  was  negotiated.  [See  the  Survey  for  November 
20.]  On  November  30  the  manufacturers'  market  committee 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  continue  the  conference  with 
the  union  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  conditions  of  labor 
provided  the  union  agrees  on  or  before  December  6,  1920  that 
all  workers  shall  individually  be  responsible  for  a  daily  stand- 
ard of  production  to  be  agreed  upon  and  calculated  upon  base 
rates  prevailing  in  competitive  markets,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  any  worker  to  produce  such  standard  of  produc- 
tion, the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  reduce  wages  pro  rata 
or  to  discharge  {he  worker  substantially  underproducing. 

President  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  in  his  reply  to  the  manufacturers,  said: 

You  assume  the  position  that  you  will  not  negotiate  with  us 
unless  we  concede  to  you  piecework,  a  reduction  in  wages,  and 
the  unlimited  power  to  discharge  workers.  You  take  the  stand 
that  these  matters  are  no  longer  a  matter  for  negotiation  in 
conference,  "The  union  has  been  and  is  ready  at  this  time  to  go 
into  conference  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  proper  produc- 
tion and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  in  the 
future  of  such  production  standards  as  will  be  jointly  agreed 
upon.  The  union  does  not  control  production.  The  responsibility 
for  proper  production  and  costs  rests  by  no  means  solely  or  even 
primarily  upon  the  union.  The  union  is,  however,  conscious  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
industry.  Let  us  therefore  together  explore  the  possibility  for 
bettering  production  without  trying  to  resort  to  the  old  brutal 
way  of  cutting  wages  as  soon  as  there  is  a  business  decline.  To 
submit  to  less  is  to  submit  to  a  reversion  to  anarchy  in  industry 
instead  of  proceeding  on  the  road  of  law  and  order.  The  issue 
is  so  fundamental  that  we  shall  submit  it  to  the  responsible 
judgment  of  those  most  immediately  and  seriously  affected — the 
membership  of  our  organization.  To  that  end  meetings  have  been 
called  for  Monday  evening  at  which  they  will  definitely  formulate 
their  answer  to  your  ultimatum. 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  manufacturers 
will  actually  lock  out  the  workers.  New  York  has  in  times 
past  been  the  scene  of  many  bitterly  contested  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  this  industry.  The  fact,  furthermore,  that  the 
present  time  is  the  slack  season  renders  a  contest  of  this  kind 
more  easily  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.    The 


"  SUPPOSE    NOBODY    CARED  " 

How  Donahey,  cartoonist,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  on  two 

successive  days   of  the  campaign,  helped   Cleveland   to   raise  its 

community   fund    during    last    month's   drive    conducted    by    the 

Welfare  Federation 

"  SUPPOSE  NOBODY  CARED  " 
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amount  of  work  on  hand  is  small.  Not  for  some  months  is  a 
rush  expected.  Consequently  a  contest  is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive. In  the  other  clothing  markets,  however,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  Rochester,  peace  prevails  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  union. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

THREE  million  five  hundred  thousand  children,  says 
Herbert  Hoover,  will  starve  in  Europe  this  winter  ex- 
cept for  the  help  that  America  can  give.  This  number 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  scattered  over  Poland,  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary  would  have  starved  last  winter, 
he  says,  without  the  one  meal  a  day  furnished  by  American 
assistance.  Staple  foodstuffs,  including  beans,  rice,  flour,  cocoa 
and  condensed  milk  were  prepared  in  thousands  of  kitchens 
established  in  schoolhouses,  day  nurseries,  orphan  asylums  and 


CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 

Suppose  reader,  that  on  Christmas  morning  the  children 
of  your  family  found  the  following  presents  awaiting  them 
from  Santa   Claus: 

One  piece  of  soap  unscented. 

One  chocolate  cake  so  tiny  that  it  could  be  covered  by  a 
small  fist. 

Can  you  guess  what  the  result  would  be  for  the  day! — 

Yet  in  Europe  when  they  distributed  exactly  these  gifts 
among  the  kiddies,  the  little  faces  were  wreathed  in  enchanted 
smiles. 


public  buildings  for  the  long  lines  of  ragged  children  who  had 
been  shown  on  medical  examinations  to  be  the  most  seriously 
undernourished. 

This  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  conditions  which  have 
existed  in  the  city  of  Warsaw.  The  deaths  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age  in  this  city  had  increased  from  1,640  in  1914, 
the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  2,809  in  J9J9>  or  more 
than  70  per  cent.  The  number  of  children  10  years  and  under 
who  died  from  tuberculosis  during  the  same  period  had  in- 
creased from  480  to  1,081,  or  125  per  cent.  What  a  pitiful 
fraction  of  the  340,000  children  of  Vienna  are  getting  suffi- 
cient nourishment  was  brought  out  in  John  Lovejoy  Elliot's 
report  in  the  October  2  issue  of  the  Survey  with  its  pictures 
of  misshaped  puny  bodies,  of  hollow  cheeks  and  wistful  eyes. 

The  European  Relief  Council  with  Herbert  Hoover  as 
chairman  and  Franklin  K.  Lane  as  treasurer  has  been  formed 
to  marshall  the  resources  of  eight  American  organizations  to 
cope  with  the  situation  by  means  of  the  united  drive  for  funds 
now  on.  The  council  consists  of  Edgar  Rickard,  representing 
the  American  Relief  Administration ;  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
the  American  Red  Cross;  Felix  Warburg,  the  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee;  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee;  James  A.  Flaherty,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus ;  Dr.  C.  V.  Hibbard,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  Sarah  S.  Lyon,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Brown,  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  council  to  raise  $33,000,000  in  an 
appeal  centering  at  the  Christmas  holidays.  This  movement 
is  especially  significant  not  only  in  the  bringing  together  of 
these  great  agencies,  but  also  in  the  methods  for  raising  the 
funds.  It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  none  of  the  pro- 
fessional clap-trap  which  has  characterized  some  campaigns. 
Instead  it  will  consist  of  a  collection  around  the  Christmas 
holidays,  the  appeal  being  made  through  such  channels  as  the 
churches    and  women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations. 

Of  the  $33,000,000  which  the  Council  looks  for  $23,000,- 
000  is  required  for  food  and  clothing,  and  $10,000,000  for 
medical  service.  In  the  past  somewhere  between  10,000.000 
and  15,000,000  European  children  have  been  supported  for 
varying  periods  by  American  charity.  This  number  has 
gradually   decreased   until  some   3,500,000  are  being  served 


through  approximately  17,000  canteens,  orphan  asylums,  hos- 
pitals and  children's  homes  of  different  types.  The  council 
announces  that  for  every  American  dollar  contributed  to  this 
work  the  local  governments  and  communities  aided  will  fur- 
nish two  dollars  in  the  form  of  transportation,  labor,  guards, 
clerical  help,  cash  contributions,  and  such  food  supplies  as  are 
locally  obtainable. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  stated  that  the  children's  problem  is  one 
which  cannot  be  handled  by  governmental  interjection  alone 
largely  because  of  the  necessity  of  applying  special  measures  of 
relief  to  individual  cases.  This  recognition  of  the  function  of 
private  organizations  in  the  meeting  of  human  needs,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  using  accepted  methods  of  case  procedure  in 
dealing  with  a  disaster  of  such  appalling  ramifications  is  sig- 
nificant. As  is  pointed  out,  in  Europe  today  the  necessity 
revolves  around  the  shortage  of  clothing  and  the  shortage  of 
milk  and  fats.  The  children  of  the  white  race  are  dependent 
upon  their  dairy  products.  There  has,  for  instance,  been  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  normal  milk  supply  in  all  the 
areas  of  Central  Europe.  The  handling  of  this  situation,  it 
is  stated,  "  has  been  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only 
to  prevent  pauperization  but  in  an  endeavor  to  build  up  self- 
help  in  such  form  that  there  will  be  a  local  organization  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  the  work,"  after  the  American  agencies 
withdraw. 

In  his  resume  of  the  situation  Mr.  Hoover  points  out  that 
although  some  500,000  children  were  cared  for  in  Roumania 
during  the  winter  of  19 19,  the  harvest  of  19 19  was  sufficient 
to  provide  a  surplus  for  export,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  local  organization  to  meet  the  situation.  Serbia  also  this 
year  had  a  surplus  of  2,000,000  tons.  However,  they  are 
still  in  need  of  medical  supplies.  The  number  of  children 
cared  for  in  Czecho-Slovakia  has  likewise  been  decreased. 
Although  support  was  withdrawn  from  the  Baltic  states  with 
the  exception  of  Finland  during  the  summer  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  them  some  assistance  over  the  winter.  Finland 
has  been  entirely  supporting  her  own  children.  On  the  other, 
Poland,  says  Mr.  Hoover,  has  made  no  progress  because  of 
the  Bolshevik  invasion.     Of  Russia  he  says: 

The  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  tried  to  do  some  work 
there  and  got  two  men  murdered.  The  Red  Cross  has  a  man  in 
prison  there  now.  After  the  invasion  of  Poland  we  sent  two 
representatives  to  Moscow  to  see  what  we  could  do  with  regard 
to  the  children  we  had  been  supporting  in  the  invaded  area. 
The  Bolsheviki  were  prepared  to  let  us  continue  provided  we 
would  do  everything  through  the  local  Soviets.  But,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  forty-five 
Americans  in  jail  in  Moscow  now  who  have  committed  no  crimes, 
we  did  not  think  the  time  was  propitious.  The  condition  of  the 
children  in  Russia  is  very  bad  and  we  would  all  like  to  see  some- 
thing done  but  I  must  confess  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  As  long  as  they  are  going  to  hold  forty-five  Ameri- 
cans in  jail  I  do  not  feel  like  asking  any  other  Americans  to 
go  in  there. 

On  this  point  alone  American  liberals  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  Mr.  Hoover.  The  British  Quakers  have  for  some 
time  had  representatives  in  Russia  and  through  them  the 
American  Friends  have  sent  relief;  and  recently  American 
Quakers  have  accompanied  the  British.  Apparently  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  American  administrators  and  business  men  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  in  a  Communist  state  all  business  transactions 
must  be  through  the  government.  One  may  disapprove  of 
that  form  of  government;  but  it  is  hardly  in  point  to  paint 
the  methods  by  which  it  lives  up  to  its  principles  as  though 
they  were  an  arbitrary  interference  with  normal  modes  of 
action.  In  Germany,  where  the  Quakers  are  now  assisting 
between  600,000  and  700,000  children  under  commission 
from  the  American  relief  organizations,  it  is  expected  that 
by  midwinter  they  will  have  1,000,000. 
Mr.  Hoover  concludes: 

First  we  intervened  to  feed  the  Belgians,  then  we  intervened 
to  feed  the  Allies,  then  we  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  during  the  Armistice,  when  we  prevented  the  greatest 
famine  the  world  has  ever  seen  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Europe  died.  This 
children's  problem  is  the  last. 
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Three  Shifts  in  Steel 

"/  am  more  strongly  convinced  now  than  ten  years  ago, 
economic  wisdom  of  abolishing  twelve-hour  shift  in  steel  in- 
dustry. Probably  its  leaders  will  never  have  better  time  than 
now  to  take  action.  Postponement  must  stimulate  unrest  and 
make  practical  basis  of  wage  readjustment  more  difficult." 

THUS  R.  A.  Bull,  president  of  the  Duquesne  Steel 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  telegraphed  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Taylor  Society,  the  Management  and 
Metropolitan  Sections  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  New  York  Section 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  which 
gathered  to  discuss  The  Long  Day  in  the  Steel  In- 
dustry, Friday  night  of  last  week  in  the  Engineering  So- 
cieties Building,  New  York  city.  The  subject  was  a 
new  one  for  the  deliberation  of  such  an  assemblage.  Though 
for  thirteen  years  and  more  wide  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  long  hours  in  steel  making,  here  for  the  first 
time  an  engineering  body  brought  the  subject  up  for  public 
professional  discussion.  The  meeting  followed  closely  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  relative  values  of  the  eight-  and 
twelve-hour  day  in  continuous  industries  before  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  October.  [See  the  Survey  for 
October  30,  page   151.] 

The  Long  Day,  however,  was  not  discussed  at  last  week's 
meeting.  It  was  scarcely  mentioned.  What  was  discussed  was 
the  short  day — the  three-shift  day  which  divides  itself  logic- 
ally into  eight  hours — the  day  which  has  been  introduced  in 
basic  processes  of  the  steel  industry  in  twenty  or  more  inde- 
pendent steel  plants  in  the  United  States,  and  which  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  practically 
every  steel  production  center  in  the  world,  excepting  the 
United  States,  has  universally  introduced. 

Whether  they  approved  the  three-shift  system  or  not  ap- 
parently the  assembly  of  engineers,  manufacturers,  industrial 
leaders,  government  and  state  officials  and  economists  who 
crowded  the  auditorium,  agreed  with  Mr.  Bull,  a  pioneer 
of  the  change  in  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  that 
the  time  for  the  change  was  at  hand,  and  had  come  to  get 
first  hand  information  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  effected.  "  In 
a  word,"  said  Horace  B.  Drury,  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening,  "  the  steel  industry  is  face  to  face  with  the  inevit- 
able. The  change  is  coming;  and  the  chief  question  is  not 
whether  it  will  come,  but  in  what  manner  is  it  to  be  brought 
about."  These  men  had  come  to  discuss,  How  will  it  work, 
How  much  will  it  cost,  Is  it  possible  to  bring  the  change 
about  so  that  instead  of  its  being  a  financial  loss  it  will  be 
a  gain? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  agreement  on  eight  hours 
as  a  working  day  in  the  steel  industry.  There  were  those  who 
still  believed  twelve  hours  could  be  worked;  there  were  those 
who  agreed  with  the  representative  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mills  that  twelve  hours  was  too  long  a  day  but  that  ten  hours 
could  be  worked  in  many  jobs  with  safety,  that  eight  hours  was 
therefore  only  resorted  to  because  of  the  necessary  division 
of  hours  in  changing  from  two  to  three  shifts;  there  were 
those  who  agreed  with  Robert  D.  Wolf  who  presented  a  chart 
showing  that  in  the  paper  industry  the  change  from  twelve 
to  eight  hours  meant  a  drop  in  output  at  first  then  "when 
things  got  used  to  it  production  went  up  and  stayed  up  "  and 
that  costs  from  the  first  "  got  lower  and  stayed  lower,"  and, 
he  commented,  "  It  didn't  cost  us  any  more  to  be  human." 
^  To  the  subject  of  three  shifts  Mr.  Drury,  formerly  of  the 
Economic  Department  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  recently 
with  the  Industrial  Relations  Division  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  made  a  notable  contribution.  During  the 
last  three  months  Mr.  Drury  has  visited  practically  all  the 
steel  plants  of  the  United  States  now  on  the  three-shift  sys- 
tem. He  has  worked  under  the  direction  of  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
consulting  engineer  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  Cabot  Fund  an    appropriation    with    which 


to  carry  on  the  research.  It  was  a  telling  array  of  facts  he 
presented — facts  which  in  spite  of  all  the  discussion  of  the 
long  day  in  the  steel  industry  have  now  for  the  first  time 
been  collated  and  reviewed. 

Mr.  Drury  detailed  the  experience  of  five  three-shift 
plants:  The  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis;  The 
National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company,  Granite  City, 
111.;  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  The 
International  Harvester  Company,  South  Chicago,  and  The 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  O.  His  find- 
ings will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Survey  in  January.  Suf- 
fice it  here  to  give  some  of  the  points  made  in  a  general  sum- 
mary on  the  plants  visited: 

1.  EFFECT    ON    MANAGERS: 

"Practically  all  of  them  glad  they  made  the  change." 

Manufacturers  kept  saying  they  "  regarded  the  three-shift  bet- 
ter from  a  business  standpoint." 

"  Probably  the  real  reason  why  nearly  all  the  three-shift  manu- 
facturers with  whom  I  spoke  were  in  favor  of  continuing  was 
because  of  those  not  easily  measured  efficiencies  that  spring  out 
of  the  spirit  of  the  men." 

Reported  a  marked  improvement  in  absenteeism. 

2.  EFFECT  ON   WORKERS: 

';  After  the  men  have  once  got  used  to  the  three-shift  system, 
you  could  not  pull  it  away  from  them  with  tongs." 

3.  INCREASE  IN  MEN   NEEDED: 

Thirty-five  per  cent  increase  conservative.  From  SO  per  cent  in 
some  mills  to  11  per  cent  in  American  Rolling  Mills. 

4.  INCREASE    IN   WAGE    RATES: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  maximum  that  would  be  required,  even 
under  conditions  of  shortage  of  labor. 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  the  men  see  the  reasonableness  of  pay- 
ing for  their  greater  leisure  by  some  reduction  in  total  earnings." 

5.  INCREASE  IN  OUTPUT: 

Average  10  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Drury  pointed  out  a  situation  under 
which,  from  facts  collated,  he  considered  himself  warranted 
in  believing  steel  could  be  made  at  as  low  a  cost  under  the 
three-shift  as  under  the  two-shift  system. 

If  hourly  wage  rates  are  compromised  half  way,  the  force  of 
meo  increased  not  a  full  SO  per  cent,  but  on  the  average  35  per 
cent,  and  if  output  could  on  an  average  be  increased  10  per  cent, 
then  the  ultimate  cost  under  three  shifts  would  be  practically  the 
same  as  under  two  shifts. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  cost  of  the  three-shift  system  is 
the  smallness  of  the  amount  at  stake,  he  said.  If  there  were 
no  increased  efficiency  at  all;  if  the  plant  increased  its  force 
of  shift  men  full  50  per  cent;  if  the  output  were  no  greater 
than  under  two  shifts,  and  the  hourly  wage  rates  raised  25 
per  cent,  the  total  additional  cost  for  the  steel  ingot  would 
not  be  more  than  46  per  cent,  he  said,  while  it  sells  for  about 
that  many  dollars. 

This  was  the  economist  speaking.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  manufacturers  made  their  contribution. 

"  The  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  steel  industry  today,"  said  William  H.  Bald- 
win, former  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Company.  "  No 
one  would  think  of  asking  twelve  hours  if  it  were  not  for 
the  necessity  of  the  continuous  process.  Mr.  Drury  has 
shown  that  the  change  would  add  more  or  less  to  the  cost 
of  production  but  that  this  could  be  offset  by  good  manage- 
ment and  by  the  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  men. 

"  A  government  investigation  of  ten  years  ago  showed  that 
the  profits  from  steel  were  so  great  that  the  industry  could 
have  stood  the  three  shifts.  I  cannot  see  how  any  workman 
employed  by  a  company  making  so  much  money  in  the  past 
can  have  a  cordial  feeling  toward  his  employer  who  is  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  profits  of  which  he  has  been  a  part. 

"  We  must  take  up  promptly  with  these  workmen  the 
three-shift  system.  Nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  better 
feeling  between  employer  and  employe,  and  to  keep  out  out- 
side influences.  The  time  is  now  opportune  for  it.  Let  the 
employers  see  to  the  abolition  of  the  seven-day  week  and  the 
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twelve-hour  day  and  by  that  position  get  the    men    to    join 
them  in  the  production  of  which  there  is  so  much  need." 

Scoffing  at  the  comment  of  the  Senate  Committee  which 
investigated  the  steel  strike  to  the  effect  that  the  ten-  and 
twelve-hour  days  were  "  unwise "  and  "  un-American " 
("What  beautiful,  sentimental,  unintelligent  nonsense!"  he 
said),  S.  P.  Rectanus,  director  of  employment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mills,  explained  that  his  company  examined  all 
of  their  twenty-four-hour  continuous  jobs  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  on  two  or  three  shifts.  Whenever  it  was  de- 
cided to  be  more  profitable  "  to  men,  company  and  custom," 
the  change  was  made.  He  added  that  practically  the  whole 
plant  is  operated  on  three  shifts.  Nevertheless  he  was  not 
ready  to  recommend  three  shifts.  "  We  are  only  experiment- 
ing," he  said.  "  We  are  in  favor  of  the  three-shift  system 
if  and  only  if  it  is  good  business."  S.  A.  S. 

Immigration  and 
Unemployment 

THE  absolute  restriction  of  immigration  is  being 
urged  in  Congress.  At  least  two  arguments  and  as 
many  bills  will  be  offered  to  accomplish  this  result. 
We  are  in  the.  midst  of  an  industrial  depression  with 
its  consequent  unemployment.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  Europeans  who  would  emigrate  to  this  country  is  increas- 
ing. Why,  it  is  asked,  should  immigration  be  permitted  at 
such  a  time?  It  certainly  does  not  benefit  the  immigrant  to 
permit  him  to  enter  a  country  where  he  cannot  find  work. 
And  equally  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  country  to  have  a 
large  section  of  the  people  idle.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely 
natural  that  such  organizations  as  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  should  be  demanding  a  cessation  of  immigration 
for  two  years.  This  demand  coupled  with  the  worldwide 
prejudice  against  "  foreigners  ",  the  nationalist  feeling  now  in 
the  ascendant  in  so  many  countries  that  any  alien  is  probably 
a  dangerous  radical  plotting  the  destruction  of  orderly  so- 
ciety, will  give  such  proposal  as  that  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Immigration  a  very  substantial  backing.  With  unem- 
ployment there  is  no  very  active  demand  for  immigrant  work- 
ers and  accordingly  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  as  that 
brought  in  by  Albert  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, may  be  obtained  more  easily  than  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

People  still  may  come  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  is  a  political  refuge,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
real  question  of  the  fact  that  our  immigration  is  economic 
and  not  political.  It  must  accordingly  be  handled  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis.  It  is  proposed  that  immigration  be  cut  off  for 
definite  periods — six  months  to  two  years.  I  submit  that  a 
better  plan  exists.  Regard  the  facts.  The  proposal  that  im- 
migration be  stopped  is  based  on  an  assumed  state  of  affairs — 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  already  a  surplus  of  labor  in 
the  country.  The  proposals  which  were  made  a  year  ago  that 
immigration  be  stimulated  were  based  on  another  assumption 
— that  there  was  a  shortage  of  workers.  It  is  not  possible  to 
build  rational  policies  on  constantly  changing  assumptions 
when  no  method  of  modifying  the  policies  to  suit  the  facts  is 
available. 

It  is  illuminating,  I  think,  to  consider  the  legal  devices 
which  are  now  in  use  to  handle  analogous  problems.  Take 
the  railroads  as  a  case.  Some  years  ago  the  political  conflict 
over  the  railroads  centered  in  the  question  whether  a  two- 
cent  or  a  three-cent  rate  should  be  imposed.  After  a  time  it 
was  seen  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  settle  the  question  of 
railroad  rates  by  so  simple  a  formula.  Consequently  railroad 
commissions  were  created  and  they  were  told  to  investigate 
and  then  to  fix  rates  which  could  be  considered  "  reasonable." 
No  arbitrary  figures  were  imposed  by  the  legislature.  Instead, 
a  body  of  men  was  given  the  authority  to    investigate    the 


essential  circumstances  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  We  are  beginning  to  do  this  with  the 
tariff.  In  past  years  purely  arbitrary  duties  were  imposed  to 
protect  American  industries.  They  might  be  inordinately 
high  and  act  as  means  of  protecting  profiteering  rather  than 
the  industry.  Congress  had  to  guess.  Ultimately  a  commis- 
sion was  created.  Now  Congress  is  in  the  position  to  learn 
how  the  costs  of  American  manufacturers  compare  with  those 
of  their  competitors.  With  such  knowledge  a  tariff  can  be 
fixed  that  tends  to  equalize  costs  and  protects  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  industry. 

The  control  of  immigration  may  be  managed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  first  necessary  step  is  to  create  a  permanent  com- 
mission with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission.  Such  a  commission  can  keep  in  touch  with 
the  relevant  facts  and  base  its  rulings  on  actual  needs  and  not 
on  principles  which  might  have  seemed  appropriate  at  one  time, 
but  which  became  inappropriate  a  few  months  later.  When 
its  investigations  show  that  there  is  a  general  surplus  of  labor, 
it  could  make  a  ruling  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion does  that  immigration  shall  be  suspended  for  a  period. 
If,  however,  the  facts  show  that  unemployment  is  not  general 
but  that  certain  industries  or  agriculture  or  certain  sections 
of  the  country  are  really  in  need  of  additional  labor,  it  may 
permit  the  entry  of  immigrants  who  shall  agree  to  work  in 
these  industries  or  sections  of  the  country.  The  flow  of  im- 
migration would  be  continuously  regulated  in  accordance  with 
economic  opportunity  and  the  industrial  needs  of  the  country. 
The  gates  could  thus  be  closed  completely  in  times  of  complete 
industrial  depression,  or  be  partly  closed  if  labor  surplus  ex- 
isted only' in  certain  industries  or  sections  of  the  country; 
or  they  could  be  thrown  wide  open  in  times  of  general  short- 
age of  labor. 

As  elsewhere  in  government,  I  see  no  escape  in  this  matter 
of  immigration  from  scientifically  ascertaining  facts  before 
taking  action  if  we  are  to  have  a  sound  policy.  I  would, 
however,  point  out  that  sound  precedent  exists  for  such  a 
system.  During  the  war  an  actual  shortage  of  workers  ex- 
isted in  some  industries.  Because  of  that  the  secretary  of 
labor  temporarily  suspended  certain  portions  of  the  regula- 
tions covering  immigration. 

Such  a  system  working  through  a  commission  would  be 
entirely  in  harmony  with  good  practice  in  other  countries  and 
also  with  the  recommendations  and  the  draft  conventions  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  Canada,  for  example,  I  know 
of  a  case  in  point.  An  American  company  desired  to  send  ten 
American  mechanics  to  work  in  their  Canadian  branch.  The 
Canadian  immigration  officials  refused  to  permit  the  entry 
ot  these  men  until  the  Canadian  employment  service  had  as- 
certained that  no  Canadian  mechanics  competent  to  do  the 
work  were  unemployed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  six  Canadians 
were  found.  The  American  company  was  allowed  to  bring 
in   four  Americans  and   no  more   despite  energetic  protests. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions proposed  that  migrations  of  workers  from  one  country 
to  another  be  permitted  after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
employers'  and  the  workers'  organizations  of  both  countries  af- 
fected. In  the  United  States  no  agency  exists  for  consulting 
either  employers  or  workers  on  this  question.  A  permanent 
immigration  commission  would,  however,  be  the  natural  chan- 
nel through  which  such  mutual  arrangement  could  be  effected. 
An  immigration  commission  would  do  no  more  than  deal  with 
the  flow  of  workers  from  foreign  countries.  It  would  neither 
distribute  the  available  jobs  nor  compensate  those  for  whom 
no  work  existed.  These  things  and  many  others  also  are  neces- 
sary if  unemployment  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
existing  human  knowledge.  But  on  the  single  question  of  im- 
migration I  am  assured  that  the  creation  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission will  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  national  wisdom  in 
handling  an  issue  which  is  as  old  as  the  republic. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


William  M.  Leiserson. 


Landlord  and  Tenant 

By  George  JVoodward,  M.  D. 

ft  1HE  most  conservative  civic  reformer  is  conscious  that  something  is  out  of  joint  when  a  great 
J    landowner  sits  tight   on   his  unimproved  holdings  while  he  waits  for  the  modern  city  growing 

up  about  him  to  enhance  their  value.  It  is  an  old  story  —  the  ducal  estates  in  London  having 
counterparts  in  those  of  the  Astors  in  New  York,  the  Schenleys  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  like, 
which  at  various  times  have  stalled,  normal  American  municipal  development.  The  single-taxer 
challenges  the  justice  of  the  arrangement,  whether  land  is  held  in  great  holdings  or  small,  by  which 
the  unearned  increment  goes  to  the  owner  rather  than  to  the  community  to  whose  growth  it  is  due. 
But  what,  if  you  happened  to  be  a  great  landowner,  would  you  do  about  it?  What  perhaps  the 
best  known  landowner  in  Philadelphia — namely  himself — is  doing  about  it  in  a  suburban  area,  how  he 
improves  his  holdings  and  shares  his  increments,  was  told  this  week  at  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference in  Bridgeport  by  Dr.   George  Woodward. 

Exception  can  be  taken  to  various  features  of  his  plan — from  its  unhappy  racial  exclusiveness  to 
his  assumption  that  he  is  turning  over  the  unearned  increment  to  the  tenant.  He  does — so  far  as 
the  annual  golden  eggs  go;  but  he  keeps  firm  hold,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  fabulous  goose  herself,  as 
she  adds  weight  with  the  years.  Yet  at  a  time  when  house-building  is  hampered  by  excessive  interest 
charges;  ivhen  rents  and  values  are  jumped  double  in  a  twelvemonth,  the  long-term  arrangement 
held  out  by  Dr.  Woodward  will  sound  almost  like  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the  baffled  house-renter. 
That  it  affords  security  but  at  the  price  of  self-dependence  in  householding,  only  illustrates  how  far  we 
have  yet  to  go  in  cooperation  and  civic  imagination  before  we  shall  have  solved  the  housing  problem 
of  an  urban  democracy. — Editor. 


4. 


THE  first  essential  in  renting  houses  is  complete  pub- 
licity, complete  understanding  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  words  "  my  investment "  in  the  text 
of  the  agreement  given  below  express  the  true  re- 
lationship to  the  tenant  because  he  can  see  the  cost  of  his  house 
at  my  office  at  any  time,  because  he  can  see  the  assessed  value 
of  his  land  at  any  time,  because  he  can  add  the  two  together, 
multiply  by  6  per  cent  and  satisfy  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
friends  that  his  landlord  is  not 
making  piles  of  money.  He  has 
the  comforting  sensation  that 
his  landlord  is  not  really  mak- 
ing even  6  per  cent  because  the 
house  has  to  be  painted  on  the 
outside  and  the  roof  has  to  be 
kept  watertight  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord.  You  may  say 
this  is  philanthropy  and  not 
business.  I  answer,  the  loss  of 
I  per  cent  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  increase  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  pursuit  of  happiness 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

"  /  will  rent  you  said  prem- 
ises from  to   /' 

I  generally  say  to  the  prospec- 
tive tenant  that  the  term  of 
years  makes  no  difference  to 
me ;  one  year  or  five,  he  can  suit 
himself.  If  the  tenant  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  asset  for  '  the 
community,  I  offer  to  write  the 
word  "  indefinitely "  in  place 
of  any  term  of  years.  The  only 
embarrassment  about  this  in- 
definite term  is  the  fact 
that  tenants  sometimes  compare 
leases  and  one  discovers  himself 
to  be  an  asset  while  the  other 
discovers  himself  to  be  either  a 
liability  or  a  doubtful  asset. 
This  is  not  so  pleasant  for  me. 
I  write  "  indefinitely "  in 
the    lease    for    certain    families 


THE  AGREEMENT 

Dear  Sir:    My  investment  (house  and  lot)  in  No 

is  $ I  will  rent  you  said  premises  from  

to   upon  the  following  terms: 

1.  You  agree  to  pay  me  annually  $ (6%  on  my 

investment). 

2.  You  agree  to  pay  the  city  for  all  water  used   and  for 
all  taxes. 

3.  You  agree  to  pay  in  equal  monthly  installments  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  in  advance,  at  my  office. 

You  agree  to  take  the  house  as  it  stands;  to  make  all 
interior  repairs  and  furnish  interior  replacements;  to 
keep  all  plumbing  and  all  house  drainage  (to  sewer) 
in  repair ;  to  keep  your  grass  cut  and  your  driveway 
in  repair.  I  make  no  guarantee  against  any  interior 
defects.  I  agree  to  repair  the  roof  and  to  paint  the 
outside  of  the  house  (this  includes  enough  carpenter 
work  to  prepare  for  outside  painting).  This  is  all 
I  agree  to  do. 

As  a  guarantee  that  the  interior  of  the  building  will  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  up-keep  satisfactory  to  me,  you 
agree  to  deposit  with  me,  at  the  time  of  leasing  and 

annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  $ The  money 

so  deposited,  less  such  part  thereof  as  I  shall  expend 
to  put  the  interior  of  the  building  in  condition  satis- 
factory to  me  during  your  tenancy  or  after  you  vacate, 
shall  be  returned  to  you,  but  my  opinion  as  to  what  is 
"satisfactory  condition"  shall  be  final,  binding  upon 
and  conclusive  against  you,  and  you  agree  that  there 
shall   be   no   appeal   therefrom. 

You  are  not  to  sublet  the  premises  without  my  written 
consent. 
7.  You  may  continue  as  tenant  upon  the  above  terms,  from 
year  to  year,  but  you  may  vacate  at  any  time  upon 
giving  me  60  days'  notice  in  writing.  I  may  terminate 
this  contract  at  the  end  of  any  yearly  term  by  giving 
you  60  days'  notice,  in  writing,  prior  to  ending  of 
said  yearly  term. 
ACCEPTED:  Yours  very  truly, 


6. 


because  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  people.  Also  the  more  stable  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  bigger  reputation  it  makes  as  a  home-maker.  There 
are  very  few  changes  among  my  tenants.  Death,  removal 
from  the  city  and  promotion  to  a  larger  house  are  about  the 
only  causes  of  change.  Aside  from  the  morale  involved  in 
neighborhood  stability,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
financial  advantages,  or  at  least  the  convenience,  to  the  land- 
lord of  keeping  his  tenant  in  the 
same  old  house. 

"  You  are  to  pay  all  taxes." 
Since  this  lease  went  into  effect 
the  city  has  twice  increased  its 
tax  rate.  The  tenants  did  not 
like  it,  but  the  increased  rental 
was  a  question  entirely  between 
the  city  and  themselves;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  could 
sit  comfortably  by  and  enjoy 
the  situation.  I  especially  en- 
joyed the  spectacle  of  men  who 
rarely  before  registered  and 
voted,  now  sitting  up  and  tak- 
ing notice  of  city  politics  be- 
cause they  were  hit  in  the 
pocket  nerve.  I  therefore  claim 
that  this  plan  of  renting 
houses  promotes  good  citizen- 
ship among  the  tenants.  They 
decidedly  feel  they  have  a  stake 
in  the  government.  The  taxes 
are  paid  in  twelve  monthly  in- 
stallments. I  pay  the  city  Au- 
gust 31,  so  that  I  have  the  ten- 
ant's '  money  from  January  to 
September;  the  tenant  has  my 
money  from  September  te  Jan- 
uary. 

"  You  are  to  take  the  house 
as  it  stands."  This  I  confess  is 
a  disagreeable  item  to  enforce; 
also  a  big  argument  for  the 
stability  of  the  neighborhood.  I 
have    to    be    hard-hearted    and 
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say,  "  take  it  or  leave  it,"  in  order  to  net  my  5  per  cent. 

The  other  disagreeable  item  is:  "  You  are  to  furnish  in- 
terior replacements."  When  the  heater  breaks  down  or  the 
kitchen  boiler  blows  up,  I  have  to  endure  a  temporary  un- 
popularity. I  did  have  one  tenant,  a  young  married  man  and 
an  old  friend,  who  gave  up  his  house  and  moved  away  from 
the  neighborhood  because  I  refused  to  replace  his  kitchen 
boiler  which  blew  up.  He  could  not  appreciate  my  point  of 
view.  I  believe  that  some  day  he  will  come  back  after  he 
fully  understands.  This  replacement  item  is  another  reason 
to  encourage  the  unchanging  tenant;  he  does  not  object  nearly 
so  much  to  replacing  a  fixture  which  he  himself  has  worn  out. 
This  disagreeable  provision  in  the  lease,  as  you  have  doubtless 
guessed,  takes  care  in  large  measure  of  that  favorite  technical 
word  of  all  business  men,  "  depreciation."  As  the  boy  devour- 
ing the  apple  remarked,  "  There  ain't  going  to  be  no  core,"  so 
I  say,  "  There  ain't  going  to  be  no  depreciation  in  this  form 
of  real  estate  lease."  In  the  first  place,  the  rise  in  value  of  the 
land  offsets  the  depreciation  of  the  house.  In  the  second  place, 
the  tenant  pays  the  depreciation  out  of  his  own  pocket.  There 
is  a  little  postscript  here  to  the  effect  that  once  a  tenant  spends 
ten,  fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars  in  repairs  or  replacements, 
he  can  not  bear  to  move  away  from  that  repair  or  replace- 
ment so  it  comes  about  that  he  stays  and  becomes  a  fixture  in 
the  house  and  in  the  neighborhood;  becomes  an  old  resident 
and  a  good  citizen,  all  on  account  of  the  replacement. 

"  As  a  guarantee  that  the  interior  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
up-keep  satisfactory  to  owner  the  tenant  agrees  to  deposit  with 
the  owner  at  the  time  of  leasing  and  annually  thereafter  the 

sum  of  $ ."   It  so  happened  that  the  leases  expiring  when 

this  requirement  went  into  effect  were  among  my  particu- 
larly nice  people.  I  therefore  confess  to  considerable  reluc- 
tance in  sending  the  notices  to  them  of  this  new  feature  in  the 
lease.  No  objection  reached  me.  I  can  imagine  there  were 
objections  voiced  among  themselves,  but  they  all  renewed  with 
good  grace  and  made  the  deposit.  The  deposit,  generally 
speaking,  is  one  month's  rental.  Also,  generally  speaking,  I 
find  that  not  long  after  the  deposit  the  tenant  asks  if  he  can 
use  part  or  all  of  the  amount  to  make  some  repair  inside  the 
house  and  to  this  I  always  consent. 

Under  the  older  form  of  lease  the  tenant  agreed  to  leave 
the  house  in  as  good  condition  as  when  he  entered  it.  I  found 
that  once  the  tenant  had  departed  it  was  a  disagreeable  and 
difficult  condition  to  enforce.  When  I  hold  the  tenant's  money 
and  he  leaves  paper  and  paint  in  bad  condition,  I  can  use  his 
money  for  renewals  which  he  ought  to  have  made  himself. 

"  You  are  not  to  sublet  without  my  written  consent."  We 
have  always  maintained  a  high  standard  of  tenants  for  the 
"  all-the-year-round  "  people.  When  a  family  wishes  to  leave 
town  for  the  whole  summer  season  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  sublet  to  almost  anyone  who  will  pay  the  rent  and 
furnish  a  surplus  for  the  family  outing.  I  am  therefore 
obliged  to  exercise  a  paternal  care  over  the  choice  of  sub- 
letting for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.  I  had  one  or  two 
unpleasant  experiences  with  loud  complaints  from  neighbors 
who  did  not  sublet  and  suffered  from  the  summer  subletters 
until  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  question 
and  vise  every  case  of  summer  changes  in  personnel. 

You  may  continue  upon  the  same  terms  from  year  to 
year"  This  is  where  I  write  a  second  time  the  word  "  in- 
definitely "  for  the  assets.  I  do  this,  as  I  explained,  on  the 
theory  that  the  high  character  of  the  community  in  the  long 
run  is  better  business  than  raising  the  rent  whenever  I  feel 
the  rise  in  value  of  the  land  warrants  such  increase.  In  other 
words,  I  forego  our  old  friend  "  the  unearned  increment  "  in 
favor  of  those  families  whose  attractions  have  produced  the 
increment.  They  have  earned  it  and  they  can  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  If  they  depart  I  am  at  liberty  to  rub  out  and  begin  a 
higher  rental  with  their  successors. 

"  The  tenant  may  vacate  at  any  time  upon  sixty  days'  no- 
tice." I  have  never  held  a  tenant  to  the  expiration  of  his 
lease.  I  can  afford  to  be  generous  because  I  have  always  had 
3.  waiting  list.     If  one  family  has  to  go  in  the  middle  of  a 


year,  I  look  up  my  waiting  list  and  have  always  found  some- 
one to  step  in  almost  immediately.  It  is  something  of  a 
sporting  chance,  but  it  makes  the  tenant  feel  he  is  being  gen- 
erously treated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  changes  are 
most  apt  to  occur  at  stated  intervals  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
Incidentally,  I  cannot  terminate  the  lease  excepting  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  April  30,  upon  sixty  days'  notice.  Also,  inciden- 
tally, I  have  only  once  asked  a  tenant  to  quit,  and  that  was 
because  he  wrote  me  a  letter  calling  me  a  profiteering  landlord. 
I  wrote  him  to  quit  and  he  at  once  called  to  apologize  for  his 
letter.  He  has  since  built  himself  a  house  and  we  are  perfectly 
good  friends. 

This  plan,  in  its  essential  features,  has  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  four  years.  There  are  133  families  involved. 
The  oldest  houses  are  sixteen  years  old.  They  are  all  of  stone 
or  brick  with  shingle  or  slate  roofs.  Gutters  and  spouts  are 
either  copper  or  terra  cotta.  There  are  some  metal  casement 
windows,  and  I  wish  they  all  were.  There  are  individual 
houses,  twin  houses,  triple  houses  and  quadruple  houses.  These 
quadruple  houses  are  an  invention  of  our  own,  of  which  we  are 
quite  proud.  The  rents  vary  from  $25.95  to  $300  per  month, 
and  I  have,  with  one  exception,  never  lost  a  month's  rental. 

Perhaps  your  first  question  is  "  What  do  you  really  net 
upon  this  scheme  ?  "  I  have  prepared  three  tables  of  three 
groups  of  houses  covering  three  years,  as  follows: 

Benezet  Street — 14  Houses. 

1.  The  owner  received  annually  on  his  investment  of 

$73,600,  6  per  cent  or $4,416.00 

2.  The  owner  paid  out  of  this  annually  for  repairs..        534.00 

3.  The  owner  received  net  upon  his  investment $3,882.00 

4.  The  owner's  net  return 05275% 

5.  The  tenants  paid  to  owner  on  investment 06% 

6.  The  tenants  paid  in  taxes  (based  on  investment) . .    .03% 

7.  Total  percentage  paid  by  tenants  (based  on  invest- 

ment)     09% 

8.  Percentage  paid  by  tenants  for  interior  repairs 02% 

Lincoln  Drive — 6  Houses. 

1.  The  owner  received  annually  on  his  investment  of 

$78,419,  6  per  cent  or $4,705.14 

2.  The  owner  paid  out  of  this  annually  for  repairs...        417.14 

3.  The  owner  received  net  upon  his  investment $4,288.00 

4.  The  owner's  net  return 05468% 

5.  The  tenants  paid  to  owner  on  investment..... 06% 

6.  The  tenants  paid  in  taxes  (based  on  investment) . .    .0182% 

7.  Total  percentage  paid  by  tenants  (based  on  invest- 

ment)  0782% 

8.  Percentage  paid  by  tenants  for  interior  repairs 008% 

Springfield  Avenue — 8  Houses. 

1.  The  owner  received  annually  on  his  investment  of 

$80,870,  6  per  cent  or $4,852.20 

2.  The  owner  paid  out  of  this  annually  for  repairs..        616.30 

3.  The  owner  received  net  upon  his  investment $4,235.90 

4.  The  owner's  net   return 05238% 

5.  The  tenants  paid  to  owner  on  investment 06% 

6.  The  tenants  paid  in  taxes  (based  on  investment)..    .014% 

7.  Total  percentage  paid  by  tenants  (based  on  invest- 

ment)      074% 

8.  Percentage  paid  by  tenants  for  interior  repairs 01% 

The  recent  lack  of  houses  has  forced  many  tenants  to  buy 
and  own  their  homes.  Until  this  pressure  was  put  upon  the 
tenants  for  many  years  there  had  been  a  diminishing  number 
of  home  owners.  Assuming  that  home  ownership  makes  for 
better  citizens,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  renting 
plan  as  the  nearest  substitute  for  actual  ownership. 

There  seem  to  be  four  factors:  The  land,  the  public  utili- 
ties, the  personnel  of  the  tenant,  and  single  ownership.  The 
land  is  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall  (it  happens  to  be  within 
the  city  limits)  ;  there  are  two  railroads  and  one  trolley;  the 
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motor  roads  are  fine;  the  time  either  by  motor  or  rail  is  about 
thirty  minutes.  What  I  call  the  public  utilities  are  the  schools, 
the  doctors,  the  church,  the  parks  and  playgrounds.  The 
neighborhood  has  one  church,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school, 
both  distinctly  first  class;  three-fourths  of  the  motor  drive  is 
through  a  park;  there  are  two  small  public  parks;  one  public 
playground,  and  a  fifty-year-old  country  club  with  golf  links. 
The  personnel  of  the  tenant  simply  means  that  I  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  rent  a  house  to  anyone  only  because  he 
happened  to  have  the  price.  I  have  always  inquired  into  ante- 
cedents. I  have  never  taken  a  Jewish  family  or  allowed  one 
to  be  taken  as  a  subtenant.  I  have  once  terminated  a  lease 
because  the  tenant  was  persona  non  grata  to  the  neighbors. 

Single  ownership  is  the  most  vital  of  all  these  four  con- 
ditions. I  have  tried  not  to  sell  the  houses  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  lose  control  of  the  personnel.  I  have  sold  houses.  Of 
these,  four  have  been  resold  to  entirely  desirable  families.  All 
four  were  sold  at  a  considerable  advance  over  my  price.  The 
last  sale  was  an  advance  in  three  years  from  fourteen  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  I  sold  the  houses  not  only  to  obtain  more 
capital,  but  where  the  future  development  was  uncertain.  I 
sold  some  of  them  at  cost  to  young  married  people  who  were 


decidedly  in  the  class  of  social  assets,  because  they  were  willing 
to  be  pioneers  in  the  undertaking.  We  used  to  say  in  a  college 
fraternity  that  one  fool  member  always  reproduced  another 
fool  member.  Working  on  the  reverse  of  this  principle,  one 
social  asset  reproduces  his  kind  in  a  real  estate  venture.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  these  developments  I  have 
always  striven  for  that  essential  if  somewhat  intangible  factor, 
good  will. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  that  individual  ownership 
assures  the  tenant  against  undesirable  neighbors.  That  is 
rather  self-evident.  The  good  will  is  plain  enough,  too,  because 
good  fellows  like  to  live  together.  There  is  another  form  of 
good  will  I  have  tried  for,  and  that  is  to  give  the  community 
an  artistic  reputation.  Not  only  have  the  houses  themselves 
been  well  designed  by  three  architects  who  collaborated  with- 
out scrapping,  not  only  has  the  epigram  "  beauty  is  a  commer- 
cial asset  "  been  hung  in  our  minds,  but  also  in  a  half  dozen 
homes  we  have  a  distinguished  mural  painter,  a  distinguished 
illustrator,  a  distinguished  musician,  a  distinguished  maker  of 
stained  glass,  and  a  less  distinguished  maker  of  pottery;  also 
the  three  distinguished  architects  who  collaborate  without 
scrapping. 


THE    MESSENGER 

TT17E  sat  together  in  a  quiet  place 

^  *    Where  the  soft  lamplight  shone;  and  flames  gave  chase 
One  of  another  over  logs  that  glowed 
Warm  on  the  hearth;  nor  sight  nor  sound  but  showed 
Comfort  and  tranquil  ease;  and  as  our  right 
We  took  those  gracious  gifts  of  God  that  night. 

Then  one  who  sat  with  us  the  soft  spell  broke; 

Quietly,  very  earnestly  he  spoke. 

He  was  a  young  man  out  upon  parole 

From  a  great  federal  jail,  where  his  young  soul 

Was  seared  by  its  most  foul  and  putrid  breath 

And  his  young  body  stricken  unto  death. 

The  suffering  of  that  soul  had  stamped  his  face, 

Yet  left  of  bitterness  no  single  trace, 

And  the  dread  White  Plague  claimed  him  for  its  own. 

So,  when  in  that  still  room  his  earnest  tone 

Fell  quietly,  into  our  hearts  there  grew 

Some  little  knowledge  of  the  things  he  knew. 

Within  that  place  of  torture,  grimly  walled, 

Rats  habited  with  men,  and  vermin  crawled 

Over  men's  bodies  as  by  night  and  day 

In  vice  and  filth  and  wretchedness  they  lay, 

Some  cursing  and  some  listless  with  despair, 

Some  human  once,  grown  raving  madmen  there. 

He  told  of  savage  blows  and  brutal  jeers 

That  cut  the  heart  too  cruelly  for  tears; 

Water  denied  to  parched  and  swollen  tongues, 

Foul  poison  stench  for  ease  of  gasping  lungs; 

Men  standing  tiptoe,  arms  upstretched  and  bound, 

Dying  alone  in  dungeons  underground. 

We  asked  him  once  if  he  were  sent  again 

Back  to  that  living  death,  those  beasts  called  men, 

Would  they  not  wreak  dire  vengeance  if  they  knew 

Of  his  bold  speaking,  and  at  this  he  grew 

Almost  impatient,  answered,  "It  may  be; 

What  then?    That  makes  no  difference  to  me." 

The  little  clock  upon  the  mantel  shelf 
Ticked  cozily  and  softly  to  itself; 
Beneath  the  logs  threw  out  a  ruddy  glow; 
These  were  enough  for  us  an  hour  ago, 
But  with  that  hour  into  our  midst  had  come 
God's  flaming  messenger,  and  we  were  dumb 
And  poor  before  that  man's  untrammeled   soul. 
God's  messenger;  a  prisoner  on  parole. 

Esther  Morton  Smith. 
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FAMILY  W ELF A  RE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Dollar  Sign  in  Social  Work 


££THAVE  to  spend  so  much  time  speaking  before  women's 
I  clubs  that  I  have  few  hours  left  in  which  to  do  my  job," 
was  the  complaint  made  recently  by  a  capable  child  wel- 
fare worker.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  society  she 
represented  was  faced  with  a  financial  deficit  which  the  direc- 
tors were  experiencing  difficulty  in  meeting.  Fund  raising 
has  been  one  of  the  hazards  of  social  workers.  Trained  to 
do  a  certain  task,  often  highly  technical  in  its  application  and 
requiring  special  skill,  these  workers  have  been  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  money  with  which  to  carry  for- 
ward their  work.  Each  year,  for  instance,  the  tuberculosis 
associations  throw  their  machinery  into  the  sale  of  Christmas 
seals.  Indeed,  serious  inroads  are  made  upon  the  time  and 
energy  of  many  executives  who  have  to  devise  measures  to 
finance  their  organizations. 

It  was  this  general  situation  which  also  faced  Philadelphia. 
Here  for  the  past  five  years  the  Charities  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  investigating 
and  endorsing  the  worthy  charities  and  eliminating  the  dis- 
honest and  inefficient  organizations.  It  has  attempted  con- 
tinually to  maintain  and  improve  the  standards  of  work  and 
to  induce  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
social  agencies.  This  work  has  been  successful  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  to  obtain  thorough  and  comprehensive  results  a  much 
more  vigorous  and  widely  spread  cooperative  effort  must  be 
made. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  federation  have 
proved  impractical  because  no  definite  statistical  data  is  avail- 
able. How  much  are  social  agencies  spending  in  Philadelphia? 
Who  constitute  the  contributors,  and  how  many  contributors 
are  there?  Are  people  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  agencies  to  contribute  to  their  support?  Is  a  federation 
the  answer?  It  was  to  supply  such  essential  information  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  undertook  a  survey  of 
the  social  and  welfare  agencies  of  the  city.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  two-fold :  First,  to  collect  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons contributing  to  the  various  social  agencies,  together  with 
the  amounts  donated  by  each ;  second,  to  determine  how  much 
money  must  be  collected  by  a  federation  in  order  adequately 
to  finance  the  social  service  work.  An  analysis  of  the  facts 
obtained  should  have  significance  not  only  for  Philadelphia 
but  also  for  other  cities  in  which  the  question  of  a  federation 
is  a  moot  one. 

In  order  to  ascertain  these  facts  letters  were  sent  to  all  the 
private  social  agencies  in  Philadelphia  and  the  near  vicinity, 
numbering  about  500,  requesting  the  list  of  their  contributors 
and  their  latest  financial  statement.  It  developed  that  for 
various  reasons  a  number  of  the  agencies  first  written  to  could 


BUDGET  SOURCES 

Summary  Table  of  Analysis  of  1919  Maintenance  Accounts  of 
333  Social  Agencies  of  Philadelphia 

PER  CENT 
TOTAL 
INCOME 
5.7 

33.2 

23.1 

21.1 

5.1 

8.7 

3.1 


SOURCES  OF  INCOME  TOTAL 

Balance  from  1918 $849,228.57 

Earnings    from    Operations 4,978,693.06 

Income  from  Investments 3,465,445.83 

Contributions  _ 3,161,154.54 

Loans  for  Maintenance 774,439.04 

State    Aid 1,310,261.75 

City  and  County  Aid 464,416.37 

Total   Income $15,003,639.16 

Total   Expenditures $14,813,556.78 


100.0 


not  be  considered  in  this  study.  For  example,  a  great  number 
of  the  agencies  were  supported  wholly  by  church  funds  and 
collections;  some  were  religious  in  activity;  others  were  wholly 
self-supporting  through  earnings  and  dues;  a  number  were 
controlled  by  fraternal  organizations  and  some  were  fully  en- 
dowed or  supported  wholly  by  one  man.  After  this  elimina- 
tion the  financial  reports  of  333  agencies  remained  available 
and  these  were  analyzed.  The  contributors'  lists  of  234  agen- 
cies were  obtained  and  these  names  listed,  tabulated  and 
analyzed.  The  financial  reports  of  283  non-sectarian  and  in- 
ter-denominational agencies,  of  32  Jewish  agencies,  and  of  18 
Catholic  agencies  were  also  studied. 

The  contributors  to  240  non-sectarian  and  four  Catholic 
agencies  were  listed.  Since  practically  all  of  the  Jewish  agen- 
cies belong  to  the  Jewish  federation  and  a  printed  list  of  their 
contributors  was  available,  these  names  were  not  listed  on 
separate  cards.  Moreover,  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  determine  contributors'  habits  of  giving  to  non-federated 
agencies.  The  sum  of  $14,813,556  was  expended  for  mainte- 
nance purposes  of  the  above  agencies  in  19 19,  while  $15,004,- 
026  constituted  the  total  income  of  all  the  agencies.  Three 
sources  of  income,  earnings  from  operation,  income  from  in- 
vestments and  voluntary  gifts — $11,605,678,  or  77.4  per  cent 
— made  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived. Governmental  aid  furnished  a  total  of  $1,774,478,  an 
appreciable  amount  in  itself,  but  constituting  only  11.8  per 
cent  of  the  grand  total.  The  agencies  were  compelled  to  bor- 
row to  meet  current  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  $774,439, 
a  large  amount,  but  constituting  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
These  loans  are  equivalent  in  most  cases  to  a  deficit  and  are 
symptomatic  of  the  great  financial  stress  under  which  most 
of  the  agencies  are  laboring. 

The  income  from  contributions  and  donations  comprised 
2 1. 1  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  all  agencies  and  amounted 
to  $3,161,541.  This  amount  did  not  include  money  raised  in 
drives,  collections  in  churches  or  money  procured  from  be- 
quests, legacies  and  trustees  called  upon  to  make  up  deficits. 
The  hospitals  received  $614,794,  or  only  9-2  Per  cent  of  the 
total  income  from  this  source.  The  day  nurseries  received 
67.1  per  cent  of  their  income  from  contributions,  and  were 
therefore  the  most  dependent  upon  popular  support.  The 
child  placing  agencies,  the  civic  improvement  associations,  the 
family  relief  agencies,  the  health  and  outing  agencies,  the  pro- 
tective and  reform  agencies  and  the  settlements  were  also 
largely  dependent  upon  popular  favor  for  support. 

This  analysis  and  summary  of  the  financial  statements  of  the 
social  agencies  gave  a  bird's^e  view  of  the  current  financial 
transactions  of  practically  all  the  private  agencies  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  most  significant  single  result  obtained  from  this 
study  was  the  ascertaining  of  the  total  amount  raised  by  con- 
tributions and  donations.  Deducting  $447,105  received  by 
Jewish  agencies,  the  net  amount  of  $2,711,436  was  contributed 
to  non-federated  agencies.  This  sum  added  to  the  total  loans 
for  maintenance,  or  $774,439,  which,  as  stated,  are  virtually 
deficits,  amounted  to  about  $3,500,000.  If  the  Jewish  agen- 
cies, which  raised  over  $1,000,000  last  year,  are  included, 
about  $4,500,000  would  have  to  be  raised  to  support  social 
and  welfare  work  in  the  city. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  total  amount  of  income  of  the 
333  social  agencies  showed  that  only  five,  or  1  per  cent  of  the 
agencies  carried  on  their  work  with  funds  less  than  $500. 
Four,  or  1  per  cent,  received  incomes  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
while  a  total  of  twenty-nine,  or  8  per  cent,  received  a  total  of 
less  than  $2,500.  Seventy-one,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  agencies, 
carried  on  work  with  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  income.    It  is 
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of  interest  that  the  endowments  of  these  agencies  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  $90,000,000. 

It  was  discovered  from  the  study  that  51,899  different  in- 
dividuals contributed  $2,228,789  to  234  social  agencies  in  Phil- 
adelphia, an  average  of  $43  per  contributor.  This  is  espe- 
cially significant  as  indicating  that  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  social  work  is  rather  narrow,  for  this  represents  only 
2.5  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  city.  In  Cleveland,  16  per 
cent  of  the  population  contributed  to  social  agencies,  while  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  this  percentage  has  risen  to  33.33  per  cent.  This 
comparison  is  one  which  Philadelphians  and  the  social  agencies 
of  the  city  need  to  ponder  over. 

A  further  examination  of  the  facts  obtained  revealed  that 
76,  or  32.5  per  cent  of  the  agencies  received  donations  from 
less  than  100  persons;  139,  or  50.4  per  cent,  from  less  than 
250  individuals;  179,  or  76.5  per  cent,  from  less  than  500 
contributors.  Only  22,  or  9.5  per  cent  of  the  agencies,  re- 
ceived donations  from  more  than  1,000  persons.  The  average 
number  of  contributions  per  agency  was  374. 

Although  only  320  individuals  contributed  more  than 
$1,000  each  annually,  it  is  significant  that  they  gave  47  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount.  A  greater  interest  in  social  betterment 
on  the  part  of  women  than  of  men  is  reflected  in  the  larger 
number  of  the  former  who  contributed,  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  givers  falling  in  the  former  category.  The 
superior  economic  position  of  men  is  indicated  by  the  average 
amount  of  $63  given  by  them  as  contrasted  with  $29  given  by 
the  women. 

From  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  study  and  from  information 
and  experience  gathered  by  the  community  during  its  five 
years  of  existence,  the  following  conclusions  seem  well- 
grounded.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  Philadelphia  agencies 
inadequately  supported,  but  the  support  given  is  frequently 
haphazard,  unjust  and  sporadic.  Beyond  cavil,  social  work  is 
not  predicated  upon  a  broad  enough  basis.  Proof  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  flagrant  way  people  have  of  contributing  to  only 
one  agency.  The  small  percentage  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
city  which  gives  of  its  means  to  social  work,  indicates  too  con- 
fined an  interest  and  too  small  a  clientele  to  drive  social 
progress  ahead  as  effectively  as  should  be  the  case.  Indeed, 
many  people  who  are  amply  capable  of  giving  do  not  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  fact  brought  out  in  the  study 
is  the  limited  interest  that  contributors  have  in  social  work. 
The  discovery  that  78  per  cent  of  those  listed  gave  to  only  one 
agency  demands  pause.  What  are  the  factors  involved  in  this  ? 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  interest  of  contributors  in  social 
work  should  be  distributed  to  more  than  one  agency.  A  finan- 
cial federation  would  assist  materially  in  remedying  such  a 
condition.  David  E.  Berg. 

Circuses  and  Crocuses 

"AY,  SKINNAY,  there's  a  circus  with  a  clown,  an'  every- 
-**-thing.    U-huh,  ice  cream  and  cake  with  chocolate  frost- 
ing.   And  a  band.    Come  on  go." 

_  Taking  a  page  out  of  Barnum's  book,  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion of  the  Oranges,  N.  J.,  as  a  prelude  to  its  second  campaign 
for  funds  conducted  in  November,  held  a  welfare  exposition 
in  the  Orange  armory.  This  included  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  activities  of  the  twenty  organizations  with  special  pro- 
grams for  each  afternoon  and  evening.  Musicians  from  the 
Metropolitan  opera  with  Vincent  Buono,  concert  soloist  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  were  the  attractions  of  the 
opening  night.  During  the  other  two  evenings  of  the  exposi- 
tion the  circus  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  the  stage.  Folk 
dancing  was  made  one  of  the  attractions  for  the  special  after- 
noon for  school  children  A  tea-room  with  ice  cream  and  cake 
served  by  the  Junior  League  proved  a  tempting  invitation. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  taking  the  public  by  the  lapel.  But 
after  all  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There's 
the  competition  of  the  movies  and  syncopated  jazz.  With 
their  pop-eyed  interest  in  the  circus,  the  youngsters  must  have 
imbibed  some  conception  of  what  social  work  is  all  about. 
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WORKHOUSES  IN  OHIO 

When  prohibition  became  effective  in  Ohio  in  1919,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ohio  Citizen  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Effi- 
ciency, commitments  to  workhouses  declined  sharply.  The  total 
capacity  of  workhouses  in  the  state  is  2,577.  The  daily  number 
of  inmates  in  June,  1920,  was  less  than  600.  Three  of  these 
institutions  closed  because  the  expense  was  not  regarded  as 
justifiable  for  the  small  number  of  prisoners  accommodated. 
One  result  of  the  closing  has  been  that  a  large  number  of 
communities  have  been  left  without  any  places  to  send  those 
convicted  of  misdemeanors  except  county  jails  where  employ- 
ment is  not  offered. 


One's  memory  spins  back  to  the  sumptuous  bazaar  held  by 
a  neighboring  church  during  his  boyhood.  There  was  a  bal- 
looning circus  tent,  fish-ponds  with  mysterious  prizes  for  the 
successful  angler,  delectable  pink  lemonade  with  ice  clinking 
in  the  glass,  a  fat  man  (a  staid  deacon  of  the  church),  and  a 
gypsy  fortune-teller.  How  colored  with  romance  that  church 
became !  Even  one's  own  with  its  black  hymnals  and  awesome 
revivals  was  less  forbidding  and  even  the  stout  deacon  became 
a  friendly  Falstaff. 

After  all,  why  not  circuses  and  crocuses,  laughter  and  blithe 
spirits  in  social  work?  Why  not  Farmer  Goodheart  with  his 
jolly  harvest  nights  to  which  the  neighbors  flock?  Why  not 
pageantry  and  singing?  And  why  not  less  of  the  drab  dresses, 
the  glum  visages  and  the  solemn  patter  which  is  too  often 
characteristic?  This  is  not  a  plea  for  Lady  Bountiful.  But 
it  is  a  plea  for  gladness,  and  a  touch  of  sprightliness  and 
beauty.  The  office  of  Frederic  Almy,  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Society  Organization,  in  Buffalo,  has  a  charm  and  a  distinctive 
grace  of  its  own,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  the  heart  of  an  ef- 
fective organization.  At  a  recent  national  conference  a  group 
of  younger  social  workers  stole  away  after  the  evening  ses- 
sions to  dance  and  to  play.  Truant-like  they  were  conscious 
of  the  opprobrium  which  would  greet  such  an  escapade.  As 
one  social  worker  of  a  past  generation  remarked,  "  Confer- 
ences are  for  work,  and  not  for  such  tomfoolery." 

Thus  social  workers  become  bowed  down  with  the  weight 
of  their  problems.  Cases,  like  hobgoblins,  stalk  in  the  night 
before  them.  Do  they  know  the  charming  poems  for  children 
in  Peacock  Pie,  can  they  suffer  with  Peer  Holm  in  The  Great 
Hunger,  or  sail  strange  seas  with  Conrad?  Do  they  know 
the  joys  of  a  "pop"  concert?  Do  silver,  misting  evenings 
thrill  them  with  white  magic?  Perhaps  so,  for  this  is  the  day 
of  circuses,  'of  Cho-Cho  the  Health  Clown,  and  of  a  Farmer 
Goodheart,  who  typifies  the  spirit  of  social  service  and  neigh- 
borliness.  P.  L.  B. 

Training  Negro  Social  Workers 

A  SOCIAL  service  school  for  colored  students  was  estab- 
■*"*■  lished  this  fall  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  cooperation  with  More- 
house College,  under  the  control  of  an  executive  committee 
and  an  advisory  council.  This  school  is  largely  the  out- 
growth of  a  discussion  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  participated  in  by  execu- 
tives of  organizations  throughout  the  country  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  training  the  Negro  for  social  work. 
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In  an  address  before  the  conference,  Jesse  O.  Thomas,  field  on  the  west  side  also  near  the  river.  More  than  half  of  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Urban  League,  emphasized  the  im-  Jewish  families  live  on  the  west  side.  The  west  side  Jewish 
portance  of  social  welfare  organizations,  manned  by  white  district  covers  a  larger  number  of  blocks  than  the  east  side 
people  working  in  urban  communities,  adding  Negro  social  community  and  is  characterized  by  a  somewhat  higher  degree 
workers  to  their  staffs.  OI  prosperity.  Beyond  this  somewhat  densely  settled  dis- 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  afford  young  Negro  men  and  trict,  Jewish  families  are  found  scattered  to  the  west  and 
women  an  opportunity  for  training  in  principles  and  technique  north.  Immigrants  usually  settle  on  the  east  side  and  with 
of  social  work.  As  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out,  trained  leader-  increasing  familiarity  with  America  and  her  ways  of  doing 
ship  in  solving  the  Negro  problem  in  the  South  is  essential,  things  usually  move  across  the  river  to  the  west  side.  How- 
Atlanta  seems  a  wise  choice  for  the  school  since  it  not  only  ever,  their  synagogue  connections  to  a  large  extent,  remain 
has  a  large  Negro  population  but  also  a  splendid  spirit  of  co-  with  the  east  side  synagogues  even  after  their  removal, 
operation  between  the  two  races.  Further,  it  is  surrounded  When  the  list  of  clubs,  lodges  and  organizations  was  can- 
by  schools  and  colleges.  The  various  social  agencies  of  the  vassed,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of  purely 
city  are  in  the  forefront  in  the  South,  and  the  leading  ones  social  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and  for  young  men  and  young 
have  developed  strong  Negro  departments,  notably  the  Anti-  women.  While  the  Jewish  Settlement  located  on  the  east 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Asso-  side  has  rendered  splendid  service  in  the  past  and  is  even  now 
ciated  Charities.  The  southern  headquarters  of  the  National  serving  629  men,  women  and  children  from  233  different 
Urban  League  is  also  in  Atlanta.  families,  its  parlors,  club  rooms  and  other  facilities  are  not 

equal  to  the  present  needs  and  its  building  is    not    properly 

A^                         £    j          *    V,    17           "1"  located  to  serve  the  Jewish  population  as  a  whole. 
OllFVCy  OI  JCWlStl   r  cUTllllCS  During  the  month  following  the  completion  of  this  survey, 
PROMPTED  by  the  desire  to  secure  an  intelligent  basis  action  was  taken  toward  mending  the  various  weak  places  in 
for  a  Jewish  social  welfare  program  for  the  city  of  Des  the  social  structure  of  the  community.    A  meeting  was  called 
Moines,  a  survey  was  recently  undertaken  by  the  Federated  °*  a11  Ae  young  people  over  eighteen  years  of  age  for  the  pur- 
Jewish  Charities  of  that  city,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sam  Pose  of  forming  an  organization  to  promote  the  social,  religi- 
Weinstock,  the  superintendent.     With  the  completion  of  this  ous  and  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  Jewish  community      As 
study,  data  regarding  every  Jewish  family  in  the  city  is  now  »«  was  found  that  a  comparatively  large  number  of  Jewish 
available  families  were  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  five  synagogues 
The  first  pressing  question  in    planning  a  social    welfare  efforts  were  made  which  resulted  in  34  of  these  families  being 
program   had    to   do  with   the   problem   of   Americanization,  secured  as  temple  members.     It  was  found  that  of  the  foreign- 
Was  there  need  of  a  special  effort  for  Americanization?    How  b,orn    there   ™ere    107    declarant  and  80  non-citizens.    These 
many   unnaturalized  Jews  were  there?     Were    the    Jewish  allens  werc  immediately  reached  and  two  non-c.t.zens  were 
residents  making  use  of  the  Americanization  facilities  already  made,  declarant   citizens   and    four    declarant  citizens  assisted 
provided  by  the  Jewish  and  the  non- Jewish  agencies?     The  m  taking  out  their  final  papers.     Classes  in  Americanization 
second  question  concerned  the  social  life.    What  were  Jewish  and  citizenship  are  also  being  planned 
families,  men,  women  and  children,  doing  with  their  leisure  Horace  b.  Hollingsworth. 
time?     Where  did   they  find  their   recreation?     Should   the  Slr*rir»r»lQ   {f\T    PsirPnfQ 
Jewish   community  build  a  Young  Men's   Hebrew  Associa-  OCIlUUlo   1UT    rdXCIllO 
tion  or  a  Jewish  community  center  to  take  the  place  of  the  AS  a  means  of  preventing  delinquency    on    the    part    of 
present  Jewish  Settlement  House?    It  was  also  desired  to  give  -tx. normal  parents  the  Committee  on   Family  Social  Work 
some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  population,  its  of  the  Iowa  State  Conference  of  Social  Workers,  of  which 
location  in  the  city  and  the  place  it  filled  in    the    economic  Hornell    Hart  of  the   University  of   Iowa  is  chairman,   has 
structure  of  the  general  community.  made  the  suggestion  that  state  or  city  authorities  undertake 

The  1920  census  gives  Des  Moines  a  total  population  of  to  provide  schools  for  prospective  parents. 
126,000.  The  special  Jewish  survey  shows  that  over  3  per  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  committee  that  the  law  requires 
cent  of  this  number,  or  4,000  individuals  constituting  945  dif-  a  person  before  he  may  practice  law  or  medicine,  sell  drugs, 
ferent  families,  are  Jewish.  Of  these  families  over  one-half  teach  school,  or  do  any  number  of  things,  to  first  pass  a  state 
or  490  own  their  own  homes  and  455  live  in  rented  houses,  examination  as  a  guarantee  of  fitness  for  the  work.  The  corn- 
There  are  823  normal  families,  that  is,  families  in  which  the  mittee  states  further: 

father  and  mother  are  both  living.     There  are  90  families  Yet  the  ,aw  perm;ts  any  individuai  of  adult  age  t0  practice 

in  which  the  father  is  dead  and  the  mother  left  with  the  re-  parenthood  with  no  examination  or  proof  of  fitness  whatever, 

sponsibilities  of  the  family.     There  are  also    31     families    in  Your  committee  urges  that  persons  applying  for  marriage  licenses 

which  the  mother  is  dead.     In  the  945  families,  37  inter-mar-  be  required  to  attend  schools  in  parenthood  for  a  certain  period 

riages  were  found.     In  26  cases,  the  wives  were  non-Jewish  bf ore  mar.riage-  °,r  Sive,  bond  t0  attend,  sucb  sch°0,s  immediately 

?  •                          ,       l      l       j  after  marriage,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  have  the  mforma- 

andin  u  cases  the  husbands.               -#,             _  tion  provided  in  such  schools.    The  schools  should  teach  women 

The  composition  of  the  945   families  is  interesting.     There  the  rudiments  of  cooking,  housekeeping,  sewing,  marketing,  and 

are   396  children   under   five   years  of  age:     1,005     boys    and  care  of  infants.     Men  should  spend  a  corresponding  period  in 

girls  from   five  to  sixteen  years;  451   single  young  men  over  learning  how  to  increase  their  earning  power  unless  they  can 

•   ,.___ j    _-_     • 1             „            „            °        .                  ~,     ,  demonstrate  their   ability  to  earn   a   salary  adequate  to   support 

sixteen   and   313  single  young  women  over  sixteen      Of  the  a  family.    Both  prospecytive  parents  shoufd  be  taught  rudimen- 

1,772  young  people,   1,050  are  in  school,  97  in  kindergartens,  tary  facts  about  sex  hygiene,  housing,  and  child  training.     If  it 

680  in  grade  schools,  215  in  high  schools,  and  58  in  colleges.  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  institute  such  schools  under  a  com- 

Of   the    313   single   young   women   over  sixteen,   242   are  em-  pulsory  law,  then  the  university  extension  division,  local  public 

ployed,  while  of  the  451  single  men  over  sixteen,  374  are  em-  ?ch°°ls;.  and   churches   should   be  encouraged   to   provide   such 

1       j       -r\.            ■  j                   l                ^                        i7     t       -i  instruction,    and    county    clerks,    ministers    and    justices    of    the 

ployed.      I  he  varied   range  of  occupation  among  the  Jewish  peace  should  be  persuaded  to  urge  prospective  parents  to  attend. 

residents  was  found  to  be  I  . 

Salesmen,  clerks  and  clerical  employes 554  l\    V-iOrrcCtlOn 

Merchants   and   business  men 431  _.vt  nrxjT?                     u    a    f       *i      d    j                         o^uc- 

Skilled  workers  208  T                  paragraph  A  Family  Budget,  page  282,  the  SuR- 

Peddlers  and  junk  dealers ... . ..... .'.'.'.     98  *-VEY  for  November  20,  reprinting  the  monthly  family  budget 

Professional  men  and  women 68  recently  computed  by  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 

Laborers    55  the  items  of  food  and  clothing  were  omitted.    These  are,  food 

City  and  county  employes. 12  $70  and  clothing  $31.25,  making  the  total  budget  as  printed, 

The  location  of  the  homes  of  Jewish    people    show    two  $154.85.      Rent  has  not  been  included   in   the   total,  but  is 

thickly  settled  districts,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Des  Moines  reckoned  as  an  additional  amount  "  necessary  to  secure  suitable 

river  near  the  river  and  the  main  business  streets;  the  other  rooms." 
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CIVICS:  Settlements 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Settlements  in  Review 


IMPATIENT  of  apparent  contradictions,  some  of  the 
younger  settlement  workers  have  asked  for  a  redefinition 
of  settlement  aims.  Such  a  definition,  the  more  experienced 
men  and  women  in  neighborhood  work  hold,  is  neither  easy 
nor  altogether  desirable.  For  it  was  by  doing  rather  than  by 
theorizing  that  settlements  in  this  country  first  got  themselves 
established.  The  motive  in  each  case  was  simple  enough ;  to 
live  in  an  industrial  neighborhood  as  one  would  wish  its  other 
residents  to  live — in  friendly  contact  with  the  people  around 
one,  giving  a  helping  hand  where  help  Was  needed,  probing  for 
the  causes  of  misery  and  ignorance  and  having  them  eliminated, 
acting  as  introducer  to  those  of  different  race  or  upbringing, 
so  that  each  might  enrich  the  other  and  all  together  work 
effectively  for  better  material  conditions  of  life  and  a  more 
genuine  democracy.  But  with  the  varying  circumstances  in 
each  neighborhood,  the  practical  embodiment  of  that  desire  in 
organization  and  activity  naturally  developed  along  different 
lines.  The  personal  element  also  was  an  important  factor. 
Obviously,  a  resident  of  special  training  in  public  health  work 
would  interest  himself  more  especially  in  conditions  of  health 
and  housing;  an  artist,  entering  the  settlement  in  the  spirit 
of  Ruskin,  would  throw  himself  into  efforts  fostering  the  aes- 
thetic self-expression  of  the  community;  a  devout  Christian 
often  would  subordinate  everything  else  to  a  frontal  attack  on 
materialism  and  irreligion.  With  many  it  was  a  desire  for 
fellowship,  simple  and  spontaneous,  rather  than  any  conscious 
"  cause  ",  that  led  them  in  the  choice  of  activities. 

Gradually  their  efforts,  always  held  together  by  the  essen- 
tial fact  of  residence,  drove  individual  settlement  workers  into 
more  pronounced  specialization.  Clubs  and  classes,  consulta- 
tions and  first  aid  work,  cooperative  undertakings  and  libraries 
outgrew  the  back  parlors  where  they  had  seen  their  modest 
beginnings  and  sometimes  necessitated  not  only  larger  rooms 
but  new  buildings  planned  for  specific  social  uses.  Or  they 
were  transferred  to  schools  and  other  public  buildings.  In 
some  few  cases,  unfortunately,  the  boosting  spirit  of  the  wes- 
tern town  promoter  injected  itself  and  introduced  a  false  note, 
substituting  bigness  for  depth  and  popularity  for  reasoned  aim. 
The  essential  difference  between  neighborhood  and  civic  work 
was  sometimes  overlooked,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  serve,  set- 
tlements assumed  bigger  burdens  than  they  could  carry  with- 
out injury  to  the  spiritual  quality  of  their  work  and  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  example  as  good  neighbors.  Sometimes  the 
right  moment,  when  a  social  activity,  having  acquired  general 
recognition,  was  ripe  for  transference  to  some  public  authority 
or  some  agency  of  special  aim,  has  been  missed,  and  the  settle- 
ment has  staggered  on  doing  its  old  task  no  better  than  before, 
perhaps  even  worse  because  of  its  enlargement,  instead  of 
pioneering  in  some  new  enterprise. 

But  generally  speaking,  the  settlements  of  America  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  in  realizing 
new  opportunities  as  they  arise.  The  younger  generation  of 
residents,  as  they  come  fresh  and  eager  from  the  colleges,  and 
the  non-resident  workers  from  shop  and  office,  still  find  here 
outlets  for  their  own  dreams  and  ideas,  opportunities  to  make 
their  own  mistakes,  if  necessary,  in  the  experience  of  clothing 
these  dreams  and  ideas  with  the  warm,  living  flesh  of  reality. 
It  has  been  difficult  of  late  to  recruit  new  residents  because 
of  the  natural  desire  of  young  people  to  join  up  with  a 
"  movement."  The  settlement  passed  through  the  "  move- 
ment "  stage  when  to  leave  accustomed  haunts  and  live 
in  neighborhoods  often  regarded  as  rough  and  dangerous  was 
a  dramatic  experience.  Today  the  settlement  is  merely  the 
meeting  ground  of  kindred  spirits,  whether  they  form  move- 
ments or  merely  .address  themselves  to  some  obvious  imme- 
diate task.  But  now  if  ever  it  is  that  meeting  and  that  doing 
of  the  job  at  hand  which  opens  the  way  to  creative  originality 


and  an  understanding  of  the  deeper  currents  of  social  life. 
Only  a  few  samples  can  here  be  given  of  recent  developments 
— new  twigs,  some  of  them,  on  branches  already  sturdy  and 
strong — but  enough,  perhaps,  to  show  that  the  function  of  the 
settlement,  in  spite  of  all  other  additions  to  the  machinery  of 
social  service,  is  in  essentials  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  its 
birth.  B-  L. 

Poet  Counsellors 

PERHAPS  the  real  beginning  of  the  movement  for  poetry 
among  the  young  people  of  the  East  Side,  New  York  City, 
occurred  over  two  years  ago  at  an  interschool  meeting  of  chil- 
dren from  the  primary  grades  in  near-by  schools  which  took 
place  at  Christodora  House.  The  children  who  were  invited 
to  this  meeting  were  those  who  had  contributed  prose  or  verse 
to  the  neighborhood  newspaper,  Tompkin  Square  News,  pub- 
lished by  Christodora  House,  and  edited  by  a  member  of  the 
Poets'  Guild.  On  this  occasion  the  pupils  from  several 
schools  recited  poems  of  their  own  composition,  some  of 
which,  according  to  members  of  the  guild  who  were  present, 
were  surprisingly  good.  From  this  meeting  grew  the  chain 
of  children's  Poetry  Days  now  being  initiated  by  the  guild. 

These  poet  counsellors  are  opening  several  art  community 
centers  for  New  York  children,  one  of  which  is  at  St.  Aga- 
tha's School  for  Girls,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  principal, 
Miss  Seabring,  and  another  at  the  Scudder  School  for  Social 
Service,  whose  principal,  Mr.  Scudder,  is  warmly  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement. 

A  charming  afternoon  of  poetry  held  at  St.  Agatha's  last 
spring  was  attended  by  a  large  gathering  of  girls  and  boys 
not  only  from  near-by  private  schools,  but  from  the  public 
schools  as  well.  Anna  Branch,  a  member  of  the  guild,  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  gave  a  read- 
ing. Robert  Haven  Schauffler  entertained  the  young  people 
with  a  recital  of  his  war  experiences,  and  Mrs.  Schauffler 
(Margaret  Widdemer)  read  some  of  her  poems.  Other  meet- 
ings at  this  same  school  and  at  the  Scudder  School  are 
planned,  at  which  there  will  be  art  and  music  as  well  as 
poetry.  At  the  meeting  at  Miss  Seabring's  the  children  were 
instructed  to  bring  in  original  compositions,  and  a  group  of 
little  St.  Agatha  girls  responded  with  some  quaint  and  pleas- 
ing songs,  the  words  and  music  of  which  they  had  composed 
themselves. 

The  guild  is  now  working  out  a  plan  by  which  the  super- 
normal children  in  the  public  schools  may  have  special  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  also  beginning  the  publication  of  The  Un- 
bound Anthology,  a  collection  of  short  poems  printed  on  sep- 
arate sheets,  selling  for  a  few  cents  each,  for  use  in  schools 
and  clubs.  The  object  is  to  make  poetry  accessible  to  every- 
body. Our  foreign-born  young  people  respond  eagerly  to 
American  poetry.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  anthology 
will  be  devoted  to  the  "  Poets'  House  "  which  the  guild  wishes 
to  establish  as  an  art  community  center  in  New  York's  East 
Side.  Communications  to  the  guild  should  be  addressed  to 
Christodora  House,  147  Avenue  B,  New  York  city. 

Anna  H.  Branch. 

Intersettlement  Arts 

THROUGH  the  Boston  Social  Union,  the  settlement  fed- 
eration, intersettlement  dramatics  have  been  carried  on  for 
the  past  eight  years.  The  Intersettlement  Players,  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  the  groups  interested  in  dramatics  from 
the  various  houses  in  the  union,  hold  monthly  meetings  for 
lectures  and  discussion  of  dramatic  work.  Plays  are  judged  by 
a  committee  of  three.  A  rating  of  75  per  cent  entitles  a  play 
to  be  given  as  an  exchange  play,  and  the  play  receiving  the 
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SETTLEMENTS    IN    ENGLAND 

Recent  developments  as  summarized  by  James  J.  Mallon,  warden  of  Toynbee 
Hall,    in    an    interview    published    by     The    National     Cooperative     News 


In  Great  Britain,  although  the  set- 
tlements have  multiplied,  they  have 
lost  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  aim 
which  inspired  them  at  the  beginning. 
Before  the  development  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  growth  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  tasks  fell  to  the  settle- 
ments which  now  devolve  either  upon 
the  local  authority  or  a  labor  \ or- 
ganization. The  settlements  have  in 
consequence  given  more  time  to  cater- 
ing for  special  classes  in  their  locali- 
ties. For  instance,  boys'  clubs  are 
provided  with  leaders  and  with  prem- 
ises, social  and  literary  activities  are 
set  going.  The  more  significant  func- 
tions of  the  settlements  have  for  the 
moment  fallen  into  a  second  or  third 
place.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a 
reconsideration  and  a  restatement  of 
the  settlement's  activities,  and  it  is  to 
this  task  that  Toynbee  is  about  to  ad- 
dress itself. 

As  seen  by  Toynbee  Hall,  the  func- 
tions of  the  settlement  are  mainly  to 
throw  the  light  of  truth  upon  questions 
which  admit  of  a  precise  answer  and 
on  which  the  parties  concerned  are 
opposed  to  each  other.     Such  a  ques- 


tion is  the  present  real  wages  of  work- 
ers as  compared  with  their  real  wages 
before  the  war,  and  there  are  many 
of  these  questions. 

It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  a  mod- 
ern university  settlement  should  have 
a  research  department  in  which, 
among  other  things,  keen  men  can  at- 
tempt to  clear  up  industrial  and  social 
facts  Which  are  now  in  dispute.  An- 
other class  of  questions  on  which  a 
research  committee  could  be  employed 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  London 
boy  for  whom  there  is  an  inadequate 
provision  of  clubs  and  scout  organiza- 
tions-. Toynbee  desires  to  survey  the 
apparatus  that  is  available  for  the 
healthy  entertainment  of  boys  and  for 
their  protection  from  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  life  in  a  congested  indus- 
trial area. 

A  second  function  of  a  settlement  is 
to  teach.  It  is  intended  that  next  win- 
ter Toynbee  Hall  shall  join  hands 
with  the  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation to  promote  a  great  program  of 
higher  education,  directed  especially 
to  assist  the  members  of  trade  unions 
in  London.  Shop  stewards  in  the  East 
End    number    some   thousands,    and    a 


great  many  of  them  would  welcome 
a  popular  university  which  specially 
catered  for  their  needs.  Toynbee  Hall 
may  become  such  a  university. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  the  business 
of  a  university  settlement  to  call  atten- 
tion to  abuses  whatever  may  be  their 
nature.  Toynbee  Hall  intends  to  ful- 
fil this  part  of  its  mission  and  to  de- 
nounce unsparingly  the  neglect  which, 
as  regards  housing,  public  and  private 
baths,  parks  and  playing  fields,  and 
the  other  necessities  and  amenities  of 
life,  has  been  always  the  portion  of 
the  East  End.  Lastly  university  set- 
tlements stand  for  peace  and  good- 
will, and  we  design  to  make  Toynbee 
Hall  a  center  of  hospitality  and 
friendship  for  men  and  women  who 
come  to  London  from  other  countries 
for  any  purpose  of  inquiry.  We  are 
about  to  signalize  what  we  feel  in  re- 
gard to  international  relations  by  at- 
tempting a  house-to-house  collection  in 
East  London,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  go  through  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  suffer- 
ing children  of  Central  Europe. 


highest  rating  entitles  the  house  producing  the  play  to  hold  the 
intersettlement  cup  for  the  year.    The  intersettlement  enter- 
tainment held  each  year  to  show  examples  of  the  work  done  , 
by  the  various  houses  has  always  been  a  most  successful  and 
interesting  feature. 

This  year  a  supervisor  of  intersettlement  dramatics,  Imo- 
gene  Hogle,  has  been  engaged,  with  headquarters  at  the  office 
of  the  Boston  Social  Union.  A  list  of  plays  produced  by  set- 
tlements, published  in  191 6  by  the  American  Drama  Society, 
will  be  brought  up  to  date  and  will  be  available  for  settle- 
ments. Training  classes  in  story  acting  and  children's  dramat- 
ics will  be  held  and  an  effort  made  to  develop  this  phase  of 
the  work,  hitherto  untouched  as  an  intersettlement  activity. 
As  a  beginning,  a  special  performance  of  Tony  Sarg's  marion- 
ettes was  given  for  settlement  groups  in  November. 

Another  interesting  development  is  the  Committee  on  Music 
in  the  Settlements,  organized  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
Social  Union  and  the  Committee  on  Arts  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements.  It  is  planned  through  this  com- 
mittee effectively  to  coordinate  the  music  work  in  Boston  set- 
tlements. The  two  music  schools  in  Boston  are  furnishing 
supervision  to  settlements  in  districts  adjacent  to  these  schools, 
a  plan  which  brings  a  certain  degree  of  coordination.  Other 
settlement  houses  having  music  departments  will  be  represented 
on  the  committee.  One  intersettlement  concert  has  been  held, 
and  a  training  course  on  the  teaching  of  music  is  being  given 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Currier  of  the  South  End  Music  School.  Mrs. 
Currier  is  stressing  not  how  to  teach  piano  or  violin,  but  how 
to  teach  music  and  what  to  teach,  as  well  as  the  social  values 
and  methods  specially  adapted  to  settlement  work.  In  order 
to  make  the  intersettlement  concerts  100  per  cent  of  musical 
and  educational  value,  a  committee  on  program  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  up  the  programs  from  a  list  of  available  ma- 
terial submitted  by  the  houses.  The  concerts  are  to  be  given 
in  different  settlement  neighborhoods,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  include  ensemble  as  well  as  solo  work.  Group  sing- 
ing of  representative  folk  songs  will  be  a  part  of  each  program, 
and  the  Bach  chorals  will  be  sung,  selection  being  carefully 


made  and  adequate  direction  provided.  A  committee  has  been 
asked  to  prepare  a  list  of  music  suitable  for  teaching  in  the 
early  grades,  this  list  to  be  available  for  all  settlements. 

Lillie  M.  Peck. 

Pity  the  Poor  Chaperon 

THE  standards  to  be  observed  in  social  dancing  are  a  con- 
stant bone  of  contention  with  settlement  folk.  Customs 
are  changing  quickly,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether 
a  rule  is  necessary  to  maintain  decency  and  decorum 
or  whether  it  is  merely  a  survival  such  as  only  an  old  fogey 
will  want  to  cling  to.  The  subject  was  discussed  around  a 
table  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements.  Jacob  S.  Eisinger,  head  worker  of  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Society  of  New  York,  who  presided  on  that 
occasion,  said  that  dances  with  paid  admission  were  unde- 
sirable on  four  grounds: 

The  function  of  reforming  the  dance  standards  of  the  out- 
siders who  are  admitted  is  a  practical  impossibility  in  view  of 
the  great  number  of  them  who  come  and  the  casual  treatment 
they  receive.  At  our  own  dances,  anywhere  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  outsiders  would  come  in;  to  expect  that  a  few 
residents  can  influence  their  dance  standards,  except  as  a  matter 
of  policing,  would  be  expecting  an  impossibility. 

It  is  wrong  for  our  clubs  to  profit  by  social  affairs  on  the 
general  ground  of  objection  to  commercialized  recreation.  Some 
of  our  own  clubs,  and  perhaps  those  of  other  settlements,  have 
made  substantial  profits,  sometimes  as  high  as  $100  on  a  single 
dance. 

The  outside  element  so  completely  dominates  these  affairs  that 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  the  seniors  to  get  to  know  each 
other  through  mingling  socially.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
seniors  come  to  a  dance,  look  around  and,  seeing  none  of  their 
friends  or  very  few  of  them,  depart,  leaving  the  dance  more  and 
more  in  the  possession  of  outsiders. 

The  club  which  is  engaged  in  a  pay  affair  seems  to  have  its 
standards  curiously  twisted  by  the  enterprise.  Instead  of 
endeavoring  to  get  only  their  friends  to  their  dance,  they  make 
an  effort  to  get  as  large  a  group  as  possible,  without  any  regard 
to  whether  they  really  desire  acquaintance  with  these  people 
or  not. 
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AMERICANIZATION   THROUGH   NEIGHBORLINESS 

The  loving  care  and  intensive  personal  work  of  the  neighborhood  worker,  in  spite  of  all  our  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  "Americanization",  still  is  the  surest  means  of  assimilating  the  foreign-born.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  record  from  the  case  papers  of  the  Armitage  Community  House,  New   York. 


Mr.  Farelli,  when  we  first  knew  him,  was  holding  the 
job  of  dishwasher  in  an  all-night  restaurant.  His  meager 
income  was  insufficient  to  provide  food  and  shoes  for 
Michaelina,  Antonio  and  Angelina,  and  all  the  other  little 
Farellis,  small  in  size  but  large  in  wants.  Mr.  Farelli  is 
not  eligible  for  many  kinds  of  work  owing  to  his  limited 
knowledge  of  the  English  language;  but  Armitage  House 
pulled  the  wires  and  secured  for  him  a  government  job 
at  manual  work  which  pays  a  living  wage. 

Michaelina,  the  oldest  girl,  who  had  just  started  her 
career  as  a  machine  operator  on  children's  dresses,  was 
growing  thinner  and  paler  every  day,  due  to  over-work  and 
under-nourishment.  She  had  gone  on  a  hunger  strike  against 
Italian  food,  and  Mrs.  Farelli  was  in  despair,  for  she  knew 
how  to  cook  only  in  the  Italian  manner.  A  worker  from 
Armitage  House  made  daily  calls  upon  Mrs.  Farelli,  helped 
her  to  plan  her  budget,  taught  her  how  to  market,  how  to 
cook  in  the  American  way,  and  how  to  provide  nutritious 
meals  for  her  growing  children.  All  the  little  Farellis  im- 
proved while  you  looked.  ...  A  position  at  clerical  work 
was  found  for  Michaelina  in  healthful  surroundings;  some- 
thing that  was  equal  to  her  strength  and  ability,  and  she 
was  made  happy. 

Antonio,  the  oldest  boy,  next  came  to  the  attention  of 
Armitage  House.  In  June,  which  was  then  three  months 
away,  he  was  hoping  to  reach  the  school  grade  required  for 
the  acquisition  of  working  papers,  if  he  were  successful 
enough  to  be  promoted.  A  visit  to  his  teacher  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  he  was  hopelessly  behind  in  his  studies, 
and  only  private  tutoring  could  bring  him  through  his  ex- 
aminations.   A  nightly  session  for  six  weeks  with  a  resident 


teacher  at  Armitage  House  brought  Antonio  up  to  the  re- 
quired mark  in  his  studies,  with  subsequent  promotion  and 
the  coveted  working  papers.  Antonio  is  now  employed  in 
an  automobile  repair  shop,  with  weekly  increasing  wages 
and  a  growing  reputation  as  the  capitalist  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Then  came  Angelina,  who  had  just  graduated  from  gram- 
mar school,  but  who  had  had  no  vocational  training.  Armi- 
tage House  succeeded  in  getting  her  a  scholarship  in  a  school 
for  filing.  She  has  finished  her  course,  and  is  doing  well 
in  her  chosen  work. 

Little  five-year-old  Camella  was  sent  to  a  hospital  for  an 
operation  on  her  eyes.  It  had  long  been  sadly  needed  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  blindness. 

In  the  summer  Mrs.  Farelli  and  the  four  youngest  children 
had  a  long  rest  and  change  at  a  vacation  home  by  the  sea, 
this  also  through  the  good  offices  of  Armitage  House. 

For  advice,  recreation  and  for  friendship,  all  of  the  Fa- 
rellis turn  naturally  to  Armitage  House.  Mrs.  Farelli  is  an 
active  member  of  the  mothers'  club  and  a  regular  attendant. 
It  is  there  that  she  gets ,  her  education  in  good  citizenship, 
her  training  in  caring  for  her  children.  .  .  .  The  dancing 
and  the  games  that  they  play  at  the  meetings  make  her 
ydung  again  and  more  fit  to  shoulder  her  daily  burdens. 

The  evening  clubs  give  the  older  Farelli  girls  and  boys 
the  normal  recreation  that  they  crave;  and  in  the  afternoons 
the  smaller  Farellis  have  their  clubs,  their  games  and  story 
hours,  and   learn  how  to  sew  and  make  raffia  baskets. 

And  in  return  for  all  that  is  being  done  for  the  Farellis, 
they,  too,  are  learning  to  do  for  others,  and  are  doing  their 
part  to  help  develop  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  a  settlement  in  Cleveland 
is  important.  They  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  established  the 
rule  that  none  of  the  modern  dances  in  any  form  would  be 
permitted.  The  result  was  that  their  dances  were  deserted.  I 
felt,  although  I  did  not  tell  them  so  at  the  time,  that  their 
trouble  was  due  to  a  suddenly  imposed  artificial  standard. 

We  seemed  to  agree  pretty  well,  although  not  unanimously, 
that  the  question  of  fixing  a  dance  standard  was  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  settlement's  residents,  and  that  it 
could  not,  with  safety,  be  formed  by  the  young  people  attending 
the  dances.  Of  course,  common  sense  would  prompt  the  residents 
to  take  cognizance  to  some  extent  of  existing  conditions  and 
modes  of  dancing. 

Back  to  First  Principles 


for  large  community  activities;  a  nearby  parochial  school  is 
available  for  that  purpose.  Nor  are  any  large  numbers  likely 
to  encumber  the  doorstep.  The  neighborhood  to  be  served 
is  a  small  island  of  recent  immigrants  in  a  city  of  excellent 
homes. 

Here  a  very  close,  intimate  contact  rather  than  a  wider 
educational  influence  was  called  for;  and  to  judge  from 
the  relation  of  the  house  to  the  neighborhood,  as  seen  on  a 
recent  visit,  the  modest  means  employed  suffice  to  meet  that 
want. 

A  Swedish  Octavia  Hill 


THE  Welfare  Executive  Board  of 
bus  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
where  settlements  started  a  generation 
settlement  in  one  of  the  few  dismal 
sect  some  of  the  beautiful 
residential  streets  of  that  city. 
Cornwall  Community  House 
is  just  an  old  frame  cottage 
among  others,  repainted  and 
repaired,  but  fitted  with  a 
simplicity  that  distinguishes  it 
in  little,  except  in  cleanliness, 
from  those  that  surround  it. 
Dela  Connolly,  the  head  resi- 
dent, here  meets  her  neigh- 
bors on  a  footing  of  comrade- 
ship which  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  attain  in 
more  pretentious  surround- 
ings. There  was  no  need 
here     to      provide      premises 


the  Knights  of  Colum-  T  VISITORS  to  Stockholm  who  are  interested  in  civic  wel- 
gone  back  to  the  point  V  fare  work  will  find  it  of  interest  to  visit  the  institution 
ago  by  opening  a  small  founded  and  managed  by  Alma  Hedin.  Miss  Hedin  is  a 
little  alleys  that  inter-      member   of   one   of    the   oldest    families   in    Sweden,    and   is 

a  sister  of  the  famous  ex- 
plorer in  Thibet,  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin.  Greatly  concerned 
about  the  living  conditions  of 
the  Swedish  labor  class,  she 
persuaded  one  of  her  wealthy 
friends  to  set  aside  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  tenement  building  for 
working  men's  families.  This 
was  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  it  is  therefore  possible 
now  to  form  an  opinion  about 
the  success  of  her  experiment. 
The  structure  was  designed 
in  horseshoe  shape,  with  a  large 
Cornwall  community  .iousF,  grand  rapids  court  in  the  center,   intended 
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as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the  tenants.  Eighty-six 
families  may  be  accommodated  under  its  roof,  and  it  has  been 
full  ever  since  it  opened.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  shortage 
of  houses.  The  apartments  vary  in  size,  some  consisting  of 
kitchen  and  one  room,  others  of  kitchen  and  two  rooms.  The 
rooms  are  large  and  comfortable,  and  all  are  light,  as  they 
face  either  the  street  or  the  court.  None  of  these  apartments 
have  bathrooms,  but  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  "  com- 
plex ",  as  such  structures  are  called  in  Sweden,  has  a  commu- 
nity bathroom  on  the  top  floor,  where  are  also  located  a  com- 
munity laundry  and  drying  room.  Each  apartment  is  assigned 
a  certain  period  of  a  certain  day  in  the  week  when  these  com- 
munity accommodations  are  available  to  them,  and  the 
schedule  is  changed  once  a  year. 

Miss  Hedin,  acting  as  superintendent,  lives  in  the  building, 
occupying  the  center  of  the  middle  section,  and  here  from 
her  veranda,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  structure,  she  is  able 
to  observe  the  children  playing  in  the  court  and  also  is  in 
view  of  most  of  the  apartments.  She 
acts  as  an  advisor  to  the  entire  eighty- 
six  families,  and  many  of  them  owe  to 
her  the  fact  that  they  have  come  up 
from  a  state  of  debt  and  dependency  to 
a  place  where  they  at  least  "  owe  no 
man."  While  the  rent  these  tenants 
pay  is  at  least  33  1-3  per  cent  lower 
than  the  prevailing  rate  for  similar  ac- 
commodation anywhere  in  Stockholm, 
yet  the  income  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
expenses  of  repairs  and  maintenance, 
Miss  Hedin's  salary,  including  her  own 
flat,  and  also  the  maintenance  of  a  kin- 
dergarten in  the  building.  This  is  due 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  strict  economy 
practiced  by  the  superintendent,  but 
another  reason  is  that  the  families  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  home 
in  the  complex  are  very  appreciative  of 
the  advantages  offered  them  and  jeal- 
ously guard  the  property  against  any 
unnecessary  damage  or  destruction.  The 
halls  and  stairways  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual apartments  are  immaculately 
clean,  in  regular  Swedish  fashion,  yet 
they  are  occupied  by  some  of  the  poorest 
families  of  the  city. 

Another  feature  of  this  interesting 
enterprise  is  a  semi-cooperative  store,  conducted  right  in 
the  building.  I  call  it  semi-cooperative  because  the  store  is 
owned  by  Miss  Hedin  and  completely  controlled  by  her, 
yet  the  families  of  the  complex  share  in  the  profits  ac- 
cording to  their  cash  purchases.  By  cash  is  meant  a 
credit  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  Anyone  going  beyond 
this  limit  does  not  share  in  the  profits.  Neighborhood 
families  may  and  do  trade  in  the  store,  but  do  not  share 
in  the  profits,  except  as  they  are  all  remembered  in  a 
special  way  at  Christmas  time.  By  having  control  of  the 
store,  Miss  Hedin  is  able  to  exert  an  influence  over  the 
finances  of  these  families  that  she  would  otherwise  not  have. 
Settlement  workers  are  all  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  many 
families  are  kept  poor  because  of  poor  management.  Many 
times  she  has  redeemed  articles  pawned  by  one  of  her  families 
and  then  collected  from  the  family  anything  from  twenty-five 
cents  a  week  up,  with  a  fair  interest,  until  the  whole  amount 
has  been  paid.  When  final  payment  of  the  principal  is  made, 
the  whole  amount  of  interest  collected  is  returned.  This  is 
a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  intended 
to  encourage  saving.  Her  influence  upon  the  children  of 
her  complex  is  wonderful,  as  she  has  splendid  opportunity  of 
following  them  up  both  in  their  school  work  and  their  voca- 
tional life.  Mothers'  meetings  are  held  every  week,  and 
quite  often  special  affairs  are  arranged  for  the  young  people, 
the  men  or  the  entire    family.     The    whole    enterprise    is    a 
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superiority  but 

i  will  say  i  think 

we  are  both  doing 

damned  well  for 

five  dollar  shoes  archy 

— From  the  Sun  Dial,  New  York  Sun 


much  happier  attempt  at  solving  the  housing  problem  for  the 
poor  than  the  beggarly  way  in  which  the  municipalities  of 
Scandinavia  are  trying  to  solve  it,  by  erecting  buildings  which 
are  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  average  mining  or  log- 
ging camp  in  this  country.  In  these  barracks  five  families  are 
given  one  living-room  apiece,  all  five  families  using  the  same 
kitchen.  This  one  thing  alone  is  enough  to  make  radicals  of 
even  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  to  occupy 
these  barracks,  and  it  is  doing  so  every  day. 

J.  M.  Hestenes. 

"The  Misery  of  Boots" 

SEVENTY  New  York  organizations,  representing  about 
five  thousand  women,  are  combating  the  high  cost  of  shoes 
by  buying  on  a  cooperative  plan.  By  purchasing  in  wholesale 
quantities  and  selling  at  just  enough  profit  to  meet  incidental 
expenses,  they  are  saving  from  20  to  30  per  cent  on  the  usual 
retail  price.  The  business,  which  already  amounts  to  $400 
a  month,  is  being  conducted  at  Hudson 
Guild,  New  York  City.  A  committee 
of  eight  volunteers  supervises  the  buying 
from  wholesale  dealers.  The  shoes  are 
distributed  at  the  guild  once  a  week  to 
volunteer  sales  agents  representing  each 
of  the  organizations  engaged  in  the  ven- 
ture. These  organizations  are  largely 
mothers'  clubs  run  by  a  number  of 
the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  and 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  When 
the  business  was  started  a  few  months 
ago,  it  was  limited  to  boys'  and  girls' 
shoes.  Recently  a  line  of  women's  foot- 
wear has  been  instituted,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  soon  be  a  men's  de- 
partment. Expenses  are  covered  by 
charging  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
wholesale  price. 

This  is  the  newest  experiment  along 
the  cooperative  line  that  the  people  of 
New  York  have  as  yet  undertaken. 
Hudson  Guild,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  for  almost  two  years  been  operating 
a  cooperative  grocery  store  which  regu- 
larly pays  dividends  to  its  customers. 
This  neighborhood  house  was  also  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  cooperative  tene- 
ment movement.  Greenwich  House, 
another  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses,  is  getting  under 
way  a  cooperative  laundry. 
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Personal  Services 


AMONG  the  newer  activities  of  the  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  those  of  the  Personal  Service  De- 
partment are  especially  noteworthy.  Recently  another  worker 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  to  help  in  the  ever  increasing  serv- 
ices of  one  kind  or  another  rendered  to  individuals  and  to  agen- 
cies. Sending  people  to  hospitals  and  homes,  securing  nurses, 
getting  prescriptions  filled,  answering  medical  and  legal  in- 
quiries, securing  free  legal  and  medical  assistance  where 
needed,  serving  in  court,  making  investigations  for  schools  and 
other  institutions,  vocational  guidance,  issuing  of  birth  certi- 
ficates, advice  to  parents  about  their  children,,  providing  the 
service  of  a  notary  public,  are  among  the  10,598  individual 
services  rendered  to  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  one  year. 
These  contacts  with  individuals  are  important  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  strengthen  every  other  enter- 
prise in  which  the  settlement  is  engaged,  bringing  to  bear  upon 
its  program  of  work  established  facts  as  to  the  character  and 
needs  of  the  neighborhood  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
helpfulness  in  which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  launch  larger 
efforts. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DA  VIS,  Jr. 


The  Granny-Doctor 

WHY  do  we  not  have  courses  in  first-aid  and  public  that  he  went  to  the  house  to  apply  a  remedy.    First  he  washed 

health   for  the  boys  and    girls    in    all    our    country  the  wound  with  cold  water— the  almost  universal  first  step 

schools?    Why  have  we  not  always  had  them?    What  among  the  uninformed.    This  did  not  avail.     Rags  were  used 

cog  in  our  educational  machinery  continues  to  slip  and  allow  to  stanch  the  flow  but  without  success.     He  secured  soot  from 

this  work,   than   which  none  is  more   important,   to  remain  the  chimney  and  applied  this  which  brought  no  better  results, 

out  of  the  programs.  Then  he  requested  his  frightened  wife  to  burn  some  sugar 

I  have  for  some  years  made  note  of  injuries  that  have  hap-  and  appiy  jt  t0  the  cut.    This  required  time,  and  when  it  was 

pened  to  people  out  in  the    open    country,  those    that    came  ready  he  had  grown    decidedly    weak    from    loss    of    blood, 

under  my  own  observation  and  those  that  others  reported  to  Finally  a  tight  bandage  was  applied  which,  fortunately,  was 

me,  and  have  as  far  as  possible  noted  the  treatment  employed.  ma(]e  tighter  above  the  wound.     This  gradually  stopped  the 

Some  of  these  cases  follow.     I  recently  asked  a  class  of  forty  flow.     A  doctor  was  sent  for  who  discovered  and    tied    the 

country  boys  and  girls  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  with  cases  encjs  0f  a  severed  artery. 

that  they  knew  about,  most  of  which  happened  during  the  "   I  remember  well  the  alarm  and  grief  which  I  experienced 

past  summer.     Here  are  the  totals:  some  vears  ag0  when  a  boyhood  playmate,  a  Negro  lad,  died 

Number  of  infants  who  had  died 26  0f  tetanus  invited  by  neglect  which  grew  out  of  the  custom 

Number  of  infants  who  had  been  very  sick 60  f  applying  a  few  simple  home  remedies  for  all  manner  of 

Cases  of  typhoid  in  their  neighborhoods 15  .,,     V^-  ,    to               ,.       .      .                    .,      .         ,.                       , 

Cases  of  tuberculosis..                                                        26  '"S-   Dick  was  working  in  the  cow  stable  shoveling  manure  for 

Cases  of  cancer 11  the  garden  when  he  cut  his   toe  with  a  piece  of  glass.   He 

People  who  were  injured 93  had  cut  toes  and  feet  before  and  had  experienced  only  a  short 

In  most  cases  of  serious  injury  either  the  wrong  thing  was  season  of  inconvenience.     He  washed  the  toe  with  cold  water 

done  or  the  most  important  thing  was  left  undone.     A  little  after  his  custom,  and  after  it  stopped  bleeding  went  on  about 

knowledge  of  first  aid  would  have  saved  much  suffering  and  his  work  without   applying  a   bandage   of   any   kind.     The 

a  number  of  lives.  result    was    what    any    doctor   or    nurse    would    fear.     The 

A  man  while  splitting  stove-wood  cut  the  tendons  on  the  place  began  to  cause  trouble.     All    the    simple    remedies    at 

back  of  his  hand  with  the  axe.     He  did  not  bandage  the  place  hand — sugar   and   turpentine,   vinegar  wash,    tobacco    juice, 

carefully  and  kept  using  the  hand  and  arm.     He  endeavored  burned    sugar,    varnish,    warm    flesh    of    a    chicken — proved 

to  see  a  doctor  that  day,  but  failing,  went  to  his  office  again  worthless.     The  toe  grew  worse  and  Dick  at  length  went  to 

the  next  day.     By  this  time  the  tendons  had    contracted    so  bed.    As  a  last  resort  a  doctor  was  called  who  came  in  time 

much  that  the  doctor  found  it  impossible  to  unite  them.    The  to  discover  a  well  developed  case    of    tetanus.     After  a  few 

man  will  carry  a  lame  hand  to  his  grave.  days  of  intense  suffering  the  poor  fellow  paid  with  his  life 

Two  boys  were  out  hoeing  one  day  when  one  of  them  cut  for  the  ignorance   and  neglect, 

the  end  of  his  big  toe  almost  off  with  the  hoe.     He  imme-  But  why  multiply  examples?     An  entire  volume  might  be 

diately  began  putting  dry  dirt  on  the    wound    to    stop    the  produced  out  of  the  mature  experience  of  almost  any  man 

bleeding.     He  went  home,  secured  a  white  rag  and  bound  or  woman  reared  in  the  open  country.     Everyone  knows  of 

up  the  toe,  his  mother  adding  turpentine    and    sugar.     No  cut  feet  bound  up  with  sugar  and  turpentine;  lost  toe-nails, 

further  attention  was  given  the  wound  until  after  a  day  or  the  toe  being  tied  up  with  an  unsterilized  rag;  mashed  nails 

two  when  a  mild  case  of  blood  poison  set  in  which  might  treated  with  vinegar  wash;  skinned  feet  and  hands  anointed 

easily  have  been  tetanus  instead.     That  boy    believed    with  with  a  piece  of  tallow — some  use  groundhog  grease;  wounds 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people  of  the  open  country  from  nails,  thorns,  and  splinters  becoming  troublesome  under 

that  the  best  thing  to  do  for  a  cut  wound  is  to  stop  the  bleed-  neglect ;  every  manner  of  wound,  some  slight,  some  serious, 

ing  by  any  kind  of  means  the  first  possible  moment.  treated  in  almost  every  conceivable  fashion.     Almost  every- 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  a  large  class  of  remedies  in  which  one  knows  of  remedies  which  no  intelligent  doctor  or  nurse 

the  superstitious  element  plays   a  large  part,   a  class  much  would  allow  for  an  instant,  yet  they  are  used  by  people  who, 

more  in  evidence  in  former  years,  but  by  no  means  extinct  it  seems,  ought  to  know  better.     It  is  the  result  of  stupidity 

today,  for  this  happened  but  a  few  months  ago.    Two  neigh-  in  those  who  have  made  our  courses  of  study.    The  folk  have 

bors  were  out  in  an  orchard  one  day  when  one  of  them  was  never  been  taught  anything  different.     The  instruction  they 

bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.    A  hen  and  small  chickens  happened  have  has  usually  been  handed  down  by  ancient  grannies  who 

to  be  near  the  scene.    The  friend  of  the  suffering  man  caught  can  often  trace  their  medical  ancestry  back  to  the  twilight 

several  of  these  tiny  chicks,  pulled  them  asunder  and  applied  of  the  dark  ages. 

the  warm  bleeding  surfaces  to  the  wound.  Under  this  treat-  Almost  every  neighborhood  among  the  poor  has  its  doc- 
ment  the  man  after  considerable  suffering  recovered.  It  was  tor-man  or  doctor-woman  who  is  considered  a  sort  of  super- 
said  that  the  pieces  of  chicken  applied  to  the  wound  "  turned  authority  on  home  remedies,  and  this  authority,  oftenest  a 
right  blue  ",  a  change  due  to  the  poison  which  the  flesh  had  woman,  is  frequently  consulted  before  the  prescription  of  the 
absorbed.  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  my  informer  was  some-  trained  doctor  or  nurse  is  administered.  This  helps  to  account 
what  confused  in  regard  to  the  color  of  the  flesh  of  the  chicks  for  a  thing  that  doctors  very  frequently  find  upon  a  second 
after  they  had  been  converted  so  suddenly  into  poultices.  The  visit  to  see  a  patient — a  failure  to  follow  directions, 
common  belief  is  that  raw  flesh  always  turns  green  when  ap-  The  poor  of  the  open  country  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
plied  to  a  wound  to  suck  out  the  poison.  But  whatever  the  m°st  elementary  things  relating  to  antisepsis  and  the  causes 
color  of  those  particular  chickens,  the  belief  in  the  live  chicken  a°d  prevention  of  common  diseases.  Ideas  about  the  origin 
poultice  was  greatly  strengthened  in  that  neighborhood.  0I  common  diseases  are  still  abroad  that  are  identical  with 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  lack  of  information  in  those  that  obtained  centuries  ago.  Remedies  are  still  em- 
adults,  not  universal  by  any  means,  but  found  far  too  often  ployed  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  mountebank  of  the 
among  the  fields:  A  farmer  who  is  father  of  several  children  Fourteenth  Century.  I  knew  a  good  woman  who  always  ap- 
and  is  their  sole  bread-winner  was  cutting  corn  last  summer  Pned  green  leaves — mullein  was  the  favorite — for  rheu- 
when  he  struck  his  arm  with  the  corn  knife.    It  bled  so  freely  rratism.     Another  applied  a  poultice  of  fresh  cow-dung  for 
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of  Health 

neuritis.  Numerous  mothers  still  give  their  babies  "  sheep 
tea  "  for  colic  and  other  ills.  This  is  obtained  by  dropping 
a  spoonful  of  sheep-dung  into  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Thou- 
sands of  mothers  still  take  their  babies  to  the  "  doctor-man  " 
to  have  them  cured  of  "  thrash."  He  takes  them  off  to  the 
barn,  or  out  into  the  grove  to  apply  the  remedy,  returning 
soon  with  the  assurance  that  the  child  will  be  all  right  in  a 
little  while.  Many  of  these  mothers  know  what  remedy  he 
employs,  but  a  great  many  do  not  know  that  he  merely  urin- 
ates into  the  baby's  mouth. 

Those  of  us  who  frequent  the  narrow  lanes  and  hedge 
rows  of  the  open  countryside  know  that  intelligent  people  by 
the  thousands  still  believe  that  malaria  is  contracted  from 
damp  night  air,  that  "  cat-gas  "  will  cure  colds,  that  worms 
are  "  bound  to  form  "  in  the  intestines  of  a  baby,  that  hot 
onion  poultices  applied  to  the  feet  will  draw  out  fever,  that 
the  neck  of  a  turpentine  bottle  applied  to  the  place  bitten  by 
a  poisonous  snake  will  draw  out  the  poison,  that  a  "  mad- 
stone  "  applied  to  the  wound  made  by  the  teeth  of  a  rabid 
animal  will  cure  rabies.  Of  course  not  everyone  believes 
these  things,  but  the  many  who  do  present  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  causes,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  diseases  and  injuries.  The  beliefs 
of  many  of  the  people,  especially  the  old  folk,  seem  to  be 
fixed.  They  are  not  responsible  for  these  erroneous  beliefs 
because  they  have  had  no  other  kind  of  teaching.  The  peo- 
ple who  could  have  provided  a  different  kind  have  somehow 
not  considered  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  Thousands  of  the 
untaught  people  cling  to  the  word  of  the  ancient  granny, 
valuing  her  opinions  much  beyond  those  of  a  Holt,  a  Flex- 
ner,  a  Mayo,  or  any  other  medical  authority.  The  ancient 
grannies  whom  I  have  known  and  know  are  all  honest  peo- 
ple giving  the  best  advice  they  know.  They  love  people  and 
desire  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  help  people;  but  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  newer  treatment  of  diseases  and  accidents 
they  are  just  not  informed. 

And  one  frequently  meets  a  father  or  mother  who  has  a 


firm  faith  in  the  Lord  to  cure  all  manner  of  ills  and  wounds. 
The  granddaughter  of  a  good  woman  I  know  quite  well  had 
a  very  bad  cut  on  her  foot  obtained  while  splitting  stove- 
wood.  This  was  observed  by  a  visitor.  The  thing  that  as- 
tonished the  visitor  was  the  very  dirty  rag  wrapped  loosely 
about  the  foot.  This  conversation  took  place  between  the  vis- 
itor and  grandmother: 

"How  did  she  hurt  her  foot?" 

"  She  cut  it  with  a  axe  splittin'  stovewood." 

"What  did  you  do  for  it?" 

"  I  jes  tied  it  up  with  a  rag." 

"  Well,  didn't  you  put  something  on  it  to  keep  it  from  get- 
ting sore  ?  " 

"  No,  we  believe  the  Lord  will  cure  it  up." 

"Well,  but  aren't  you  afraid  of  lockjaw  or  blood  poison?  " 

"  No,  the  Lord  always  takes  care  of  us,  an'  he'll  cure  it 
up  all  right.  We  don't  use  no  medicine;  we  jes  trust  in  the 
Lord." 

If  she  had  divided  her  faith  between  the  Lord  and  a  bottle 
of  iodine  it  would  have  made  a  much  better  combination. 

The  newer  knowledge  of  diseases  and  remedies  is  finding 
its  way  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  open  country  very  slowly. 
The  child  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  must  suffer  yet  a  long 
while  before  scientific  treatment  takes  the  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  superstitious  administered  by  the  ancient  grannies. 
Until  this  transformation  comes  thousands  of  unreached  chil- 
dren must  suffer  and  die,  martyrs  of  our  national  neglect. 
The  public  health  nurse  and  the  local  health  officer  must  save 
them. 

Vaccination  or  Smallpox? 

VACCINATION  has  accomplished  so  much  for  so  long 
in  preventing  smallpox  that  the  present  generation  has 
almost  forgotten  the  terrors  of  this  disease.  Health  authori- 
ties are  warned  of  danger  ahead  unless  vaccination  is  more 
completely  carried  out  throughout  the  country  than  is  the  case 
in  many  sections.  The  anti-vaccination  campaign  undertaken 
by  certain  organizations  hangs  like  a  black  fringe  on  the  edge 
of  this  cloud. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  a  recent 
statistical  bulletin,  reports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small- 
pox cases.  The  number  in  Glasgow  is  steadily  increasing. 
Manchester,  Eng.,  has  several  cases.  In  New  York  city,  sev- 
eral steamers  entering  the  harbor  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  have  been  quarantined  because  of  smallpox  on  board. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  issued  orders 
to  its  officers  in  European  ports  to  vaccinate  against  smallpox 
all  third-class  passengers  departing  for  the  United  States.  The 
danger  of  smallpox  imported  from  overseas  and  developing 
from  endemic  centers  within  the  United  States  where  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  has  been  exceedingly  lax,  will  continue  to 
threaten  this  country.  The  article  stresses  the  need  for  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity  in  favor  of  anti-smallpox  vaccination,  "  in 
order  that  the  American  population  may  be  protected." 

Clean-Up  Song 

of  the  1920  Children's  Health  Crusade 

Tune — "Marching   Through    Georgia" 

Bring  the  soap  and  water,  boys, 

We'll   have   another  scrub, 
For  we  always  wash  ourselves 

Before  we  eat  our  grub. 
Once  a  week  and  sometimes  more 

We  jump  into  a  tub, 
For  we  are  all  Health  Crusaders. 

CHORUS 

Hooray,  Hooray,  we're  clean  as  we  can  be, 

Hooray,    Hooray,    our    teeth    are    shining,    seel 

We  are  fighting  for  Good  Health, 

We're  out  for  Victory, 

We're   boy   and    girl    Health    Crusaders. 
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THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 

By  Frank  V.  Thompson.    Harper  &  Brothers.    408  pp.    Price 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

This  is  the  most  reassuring  book  on  the  subject  of  immigrant 
education  that  has  yet  appeared — not  so  much  because  of  its  data 
or  its  arguments  (though  these  are  comprehensive)  as  because 
of  its  revelation  of  the  significant  fact  that  an  American  can  be 
reconstructed  by  the  serious  consideration  of  facts  and  conditions. 
The  book  sets  out  to  be  a  commentary  upon  the  immigrant  by 
an  American,  and  ends  as  a  commentary  upon  Americans  by  the 
immigrant.  It  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  immigrant 
needs  American  education.  It  ends  with  the  realization  that 
American  education  needs  the  immigrant.  It  assumes  at  the 
start  that  the  immigrant  is  an  alien  and  a  foreigner  in  the  midst 
of  an  organized  and  homogeneous  America.  It  ends  with  a  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  democracy — not  from  the  immigrant — 
but  from  the  delusions  of  American  provincialism  and  prejudice. 

The  book  is  not  a  unit — much  to  its  credit.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  of  composite  authorship.  But  mostly  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Thompson's  own  point  of  view  undergoes  expan- 
sion between  the  first  chapter  and  the  last.  This  is  his  own 
statement,  a  most  refreshing  confession  of  reality.  In  the  first 
chapter  he  assumes  that  the  American  public  school  is  still  an 
adequate  instrument  for,  let  us  say,  teaching  English  to  foreign- 
ers. But  as  he  canvasses  his  subject  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  unless  "  Americanization  "  is  to  mean  some  such  dull  and 
fatal  process  as  teaching  these  vigorous  adult  foreigners  the 
stupidities  of  conventional  civics,  the  school  must  be  made  oyer, 
in  all  its  essential  characteristics — its  aims,  its  administration, 
its  curricula,  its  tests  and  its  motivations.  And  as  he  comes  to 
the  writing  of  his  last  chapter  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
"  Americanization  "  means  re-making  ourselves  and  our  institu- 
tions, including  the  schools,  quite  as  much  as  it  means  the  re- 
making of  the  immigrant. 

As  an  example  of  the  expansion  of  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  problems  of  other  people  this  book  should 
be  read  by  every  American.  As  a  foreshadowing  of  necessary 
reconstructions  in  all  our  education,  it  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  will  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can education.  "  The  difficulties  before  us  should  not  deter  us. 
The  chief  business  of  a  democracy  is  the  making  of  citizens. 
The  task  is  never  done  but  always  in  process;  each  child  is  a 
candidate  for  education  for  citizenship.  We  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  problem  of  citizenship  for  the  foreign  born 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  native  born,  whereas  the 
two  are  fundamentally  the  same." 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  Americanization  Studies — an 
inquiry  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Allen  T.  Burns. 

Joseph  K.  Hart. 

AMERICANS  BY  ADOPTION 

By  Joseph   Husband.       Atlantic   Monthly   Press.        153    pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

A  successful  Germanizer  would,  one  feels  sure,  extol  the 
virtue  of  obedience  and  conformity  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
rank;  a  successful  Anglicizer  would  sing  the  praises  of  individual 
initiative  and  conformity  to  conscience.  The  Americanizer 
would  dwell  on  equality — both  of  opportunity  and  of  status; 
he  would  show  the  foreigner  that  happiness  in  this  land  is  the 
recompense  of  those  who  do  not  seek  singular  achievement,  hold 
no  singular  opinions,  have  no  singular  purposes,  but  of  their 
free  choice  subject  their  will  to  that  of  the  majority.  To  further 
such  educational  aim,  he  would  ask  the  newcomer  to  emulate 
men  of  no  special  distinction;  to  read  the  biographies  of  John 
Smith,  the  grocer,  Tony  Marino,  the  baker,  and  Hans  Braun, 
the  brewer.  By  presenting  the  lives  of  Louis  Agassiz,  Stephen 
Girard,  John  Ericsson,  Carl  Schurz,  Theodore  Thomas, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  James  J.  Hill,  Augustus  Safnt-Gaudens  and 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  as  models  to  the  foreign-born,  Mr.  Husband  and 
the  writer  of  the  preface,  W.  A.  Neilson,  really  miss  the  mark 
— as  have  many  authors  and  publishers  before  them. 

The  book  is  based  on  pure  fiction,  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned.    In  the  first  place,  since  the  constitution  does  not  provide 


for  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  nation  on  foreigners,  there  are 
no  "Americans  by  adoption."  Probably  none  of  the  subjects 
"  left  the  homes  of  their  fathers  to  become  citizens  of  a  strange 
land."  With  several  of  them,  we  know  that  American  citizen- 
ship was  a  convenience  after  a  considerable  period  of  residence 
rather  than  an  original  purpose  of  emigration;  and  the  residence 
itself  the  result  of  various  circumstances  far  removed  from 
deliberate  choice  on  political  or  ethical  grounds.  It  is  not  true 
that  in  America  "  to  count  among  their  fellows  for  what  they 
are  worth  "  is  for  men  a  "  desire  more  persistent  than  love,  more 
universal  than  the  thirst  for  wealth  or  power,  more  fundamental 
than  the  demand  for  pleasure."  The  mixture  of  motives  in  daily 
life  is  probably  not  so  different  from  that  of  Europeans;  the 
desire  for  recognition  certainly  is  not  the  principal  ingredient  in 
it.  It  is  not  true  of  Carnegie  or  Riis  or  Girard — nor  probably 
of  the  other  subjects  chosen — that  "  what  each  of  these  men 
was  really  after  ....  was  the  chance  to  do  the  biggest  job  of 
which  he  was  capable."  These  men,  rather,  were  so  immersed 
in  their  job  that  they  neither  measured  nor  even  considered  its 
smallness  or  bigness. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  all  the  men  portrayed  in  this 
book  are  not  men  who  accumulated  great  wealth;  but  to  describe 
a  man  like  Carl  Schurz  or  like  Saint  Gaudens  as  looking  for 
"  his  big  chance  "  and  "  the  biggest  job  of  which  he  is  capable  " 
is  utter  nonsense.  Mr.  Husband's  portraiture  is  rather  in 
keeping  with  the  ideas  propounded  by  Mr.  Neilson  in  the 
preface;  his  heroes  are  made  to  look  like  "  Efficiency  Edgar." 

B.  L. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

A  compilation  of  budgetary  studies.  Revised  Edition.  Bureau 
of  Applied  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  156  pp.  Price, 
$2.50  paper;  $3.00  cloth;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65  paper; 
$3.15  cloth. 

BUDGETS  OF  FAMILIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS  OF  KEN- 
SINGTON, PHILADELPHIA 
By  Esther  Louise  Little  and  William  Joseph  Henry  Cotton. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.     273  pp.     Paper.     Free  on 
application. 

The  family  case-worker  facing  the  task  of  keeping  family 
budgets  adjusted  to  a  fluctuating  cost  of  living,  troubled  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  fear  that  his  standards  may  not  be  adequate  and 
on  the  other  by  the  necessity  of  explaining  a  budget  higher,  per- 
chance, than  some  prevailing  rate  of  wage,  will  find  the  compila- 
tion of  budget  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  ex- 
ceedingly timely.  Though  they  cover  a  wide  range  in  time  and 
geographical  area,  from  1906  to  1920  and  from  Massachusetts 
to  Oregon,  they  yet  show  enough  uniformity  to  give  him  con- 
fidence in  adapting  them  to  his  own  needs. 

Budgetary  studies,  as  the  preface  points  out,  have  two  distinct 
phases.  "The  first  is  the  determination  of  the  standards  and 
quantities  of  things  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  at  a  certain 
level  of  living.  The  second  is  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  items 
arrived  at  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  budget  is  the  more  important  and  also 
the  more  difficult.  The  pricing  of  the  quantity  budget  is  a  mere 
mechanical  matter  involving  nothing  more  than  careful  field 
work."  These  standards  are  set  forth  in  detail  and  from  various 
points  of  view.  The  layman  is  grateful  that  the  food  standards 
are  expressed  in  pounds  rather  than  calories  and  wishes  that  the 
coal  standards  were  equally  definite — that  there  could  be  some 
ratio  between  pounds  of  coal  and  cubic  feet  to  be  heated.  On 
this  subject  most  of  the  budgets  are  vague,  giving  a  price  stand- 
ard rather  than  a  quantity  one.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  widest 
variation  in  standards  is  found  in  the  miscellaneous  items — that 
margin  above  food,  shelter  and  clothing  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  living  and  existence.  Two  of  these  state  that  the 
mother  of  three  children  should  be  allowed  assistance  with  the 
family  laundry  work  and  scrubbing  amounting  to  one  day  a 
week.  One  wonders  where  such  assistance  would  come  from. 
Would  the  community  be  organized  like  that  one  where  we  are 
told  the  inhabitants  earned  a  livelihood  by  taking  in  each  other's 
washing?    The  typical  family  of  father,  mother  and  three  children 
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10  3     YEARS      OF     GOOD      BOOKS 

HARPER  GIFT  BOOKS 

PEOPLE  OF  DESTINY 

By  Sir  Philip  Gibbs 

What  does  the  greatest  war  correspondent  think  of  us?  He  came, 
he  saw — and  was  conquered.  In  this  delightful  volume  he  tells 
why  he  believes  we  of  America  are  the  modern  "people  of  destiny,'' 
marked  to  carry  out  the  high  designs  of  fate.  Here  are  the  con- 
clusions of  one  of  the  keenest  minds  in  Europe  today,  and  being 
Gibbs',  they  are  written  with  rare  charm.        Frontispiece.    $2.00 

IN  BERKSHIRE  FIELDS 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Pictures  by  Waller  King  Stone 

A  gift  book  of  unusual  charm  for  nature  lovers.  Sensitive  prose 
and  sympathetic  illustrations  tell  a  story  of  ramblings  through  the 
Berkshires  so  vividly  that  the  reader  feels  himself  tramping  with 
author  and  artist,  seeing  the  things  they  see  and  sharing  their  enthu- 
siasm. "If  Thoreau  could  revisit  the  earth  in  a  search  for  a  com- 
panionable soul,  he  would  linger  long  in  any  cabin  that  housed 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton."— N.  Y.  Tribune.         Illustrated.    $3.50 

AN  AMERICAN'S  LONDON 

By  Louise  Closser  Hale 

This  account  of  London  in  transition  is  equally  fascinating  whether 
you  knew  it  as  it  was  before  the  war  or  not;  for  in  these  pages  you 
see  through  the  eyes  of  the  keen,  sympathetic  American  the  new 
London  growing  out  of  the  old. 

"Delightful  reading.  The  countless  Americans  to  whom  London 
means  far  more  than  Paris  will  read  and  enjoy  it." — Literary  Digest. 

$2.00 

NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 

By  Sir  Philip  Gibbs 

If  you  have  not  already  read  this  book  in  which  Gibbs  tells  what  the 
censor  forbade  him  to  tell  during  the  war,  you  have  ahead  of  you 
what  many  critics  call  "the  greatest  book  the  war  has  produced.' 
It  is  the  largest  selling  non-fiction  title  in  America,  and  the  book 
most  in  demand  at  public  libraries.  "Great  literature  and  history.'' 
— Cecil  Roberts  in  the  New  York  Times.  Frontispiece.    $3.00 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
TOM  SAWYER 

By  Mark  Twain 

On  November  30th  the  anniversary  of  Mark  Twain's  birth  was  com- 
memorated by  special  exercises  in  every  public  school  and  college 
in  New  York  City.  Here  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  his  favorite 
works,  the  greatest  of  all  boys'  stories,  with  illustrations  by 
Worth  Brehm  and  jacket,  cover  insert  and  frontispiece  in  full 
colors.     The  very  thing  for  a  gift  to  any  boy  or  girl. 

Illustrated.    $2.50 

LABOULAYE'S  FAIRY  BOOK 

Introduction  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

This  famous  collection  of  fairy  stories  of  the  good,  old-time,  proven 
sort  has  been  compiled  from  the  folk-lore  of  many  countries  and 
includes  stories  which  form  a  part  of  the  literary  heritage  of  chil- 
dren the  world  over.  They  are  here  illustrated  with  pictures  in 
full  color  by  Edward  G,  McCandlish  that  add  just  the  right 
touch.  Illustrated.    $2.50 
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appears  so  frequently  in  these  pages  that  one  almost  comes  to 
believe  it  a  real  entity,  and  for  such  a  family  the  figures  appear 
plausible  and  reasonable.  The  real  test  of  our  faith  in  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  comes  when  we  try  to  translate  these 
figures  into  terms  of  the  untypical  but  not  unusual  family  of 
five,  six,  or  seven  children.    Will  it  stand  the  strain? 


The  Kensington  budget  study  is  one  of  those  briefly  sum- 
marized in  Standards  of  Living.  Covering  a  portion  of  the 
years  1913  and  1914,  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  study  of  standards 
and  for  a  comparison  of  pre-war  standards  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  Such  a  comparison  is  given  in  the  appendix,  show- 
ing an  increase  for  the  family  budget  from  $1,071  per  year  to 
$1,723,  and  for  the  woman  worker  without  dependents  from 
$563  to  $948.  One  special  point  of  interest  in  these  standards 
is  the  prominence  they  give  to  the  items  of  insurance  and  savings. 
"Previously  writers  on  workingmen's  budgets  have  dealt  at 
length  with  such  items  as  afford  shelter  and  clothing,  which  have 
to  do  with  the  immediate  needs  of  a  family;  the  items,  however, 
which  have  to  do  with  future  needs — namely,  insurance  and  sav- 
ings, have  received  far  from  adequate  attention.  The  question 
of  making  provision  for  the  continuation  of  the  family  income 
in  part  at  least,  in  event  of  the  wage  earner's  death,  is  believed 
by  the  present  investigators  to  be  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
supplying  food,  shelter  and  clothing  needed  in  the  immediate 
present."  The  plan  advocated  is  the  investment  of  $100  annually 
in  a  long-time  endowment  policy.  Equally  interesting  is  the  set 
of  tables  showing  the  bi-weekly  wages  of  workers  in  the  mills 
for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  fluctuations  are  startling  and 
show  the  necessity  of  striking  an  average  wage  as  a  basis  for 
budget  making,  rather  than  multiplying  a  week's  earnings  by 
fifty-two.  Caroline  Bedford. 

EATING  TO  LIVE  LONG 

By  William   Henry   Porter,   M.D.     The   Reilly  &   Lee   Co. 

243  pp.    Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  ideal  diet  as  described  by  Dr.  Porter  is  as  follows: 

For  breakfast — two  eggs,  eight  ounces  of  milk,  two  ounces  of 
whole  wheat  bread  and  butter. 

For  the  mid-day  meal — from  one-quarter  to  one-half  pour 
of  beefsteak,  eight  ounces  of  milk,  three  ounces  of  whole  whea 
bread  and  butter. 

For  the  night  meal — from  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  of 
beefsteak,   eight  ounces  of  milk,  two  ounces  of  whole     whea 
bread  and  butter. 

At  bedtime — eight  ounces  of  milk.  A  limited  amount  of  cer- 
tain vegetables  is  allowed  at  a  meal  provided  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  meat  or  milk.  All  fruits  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  also  all  soups,  all  cereals  and  breakfast  foods,  nuts,  and 
many  vegetables,  especially  potatoes. 

The  book  is  a  curious  combination  of  material  evidently  pre- 
pared for  use  of  the  physician  in  prescribing  diets  for  patients, 
other  material  which  aims  to  present  physiological  facts  in  popu- 
lar form,  and  a  mass  of  material  which  is  largely  a  personal 
tirade  against  the  dependence  on  any  other  food  than  meat  as  a 
main  source  of  nutriment.  For  social  and  economic  reasons  as 
well  as  for  health  reasons,  it  is  being  recommended  that  meat 
be  used  in  far  smaller  quantity  than  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Porter, 
and  it  would  seem  unfortunate  that  a  book  with  such  a  popular 
title  and  with  the  name  of  a  physician  of  recognized  authority 
should  be  quite  so  much  in  divergence  with  the  standards  com- 
monly accepted  as  desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
nutrition.  Emma  A.  Winslow. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NURSING 

By  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  in  collaboration  with  Isabel  M.  Stewart. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  392  pp.  Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.75. 

This  new  history  of  nursing  supplies  a  need  of  the  individual 
nurse  for  a  handy,  authoritative  reference  book  on  this  important 
subject.  In  addition  to  filling  this  need  of  the  individual  nurse, 
it  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  also  the  standard  text  book  for 
schools  of  nursing  and  well  deserves  the  place  it  will  claim. 
While  the  present  work  is  a  condensation  of  the  four  volume 
History  of  Nursing  by  Dock  and  Nutting  it  omits  none  of  the 
important  events  of  nursing  history.  For  those  interested  in  a 
deeper  study  of  the  subject,  adequate  references  are  given  at 
the  close  of  each  chapter. 

(Continued  on  page  404) 
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THE  MODERN  READERS 
CALENDAR,  FOR  1921 

A  calendar  which  will  please  the  friends  who 
are  fond  of  reading,  as  it  has  quotations  from 
the  best  of  modern  literature  for  every  day  in 
the  year.    Price,  $1.00,  boxed. 


THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN 

BY  MARY  AUSTIN 
A  brilliantly  written  discussion  of  the  responsibilities 
that  are  assumed  with  the  right  to  vote.  Mrs. 
Austin  writes  with  authority,  presenting,  without 
prejudice,  woman's  responsibility  for  citizenship  as 
compared  with  man's.  Price,  Paper,  $1.00;  Cloth, 
$1.75. 


A  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

BY  HARRIOT  STANTON  BLATCH 
" '  A  Woman's  Point  of  View '  is  informed  with  so 
strong  a  conviction  and  so  keen  an  intelligence  that 
it  is  likely  to  make  its  way  even  against  the  common 
weariness."     Price,  $1.25. 

,  — New  York  Tribune. 


TAMA 

BY  FLORENCE  WELLS 
Actually  written  from  day  to  day  in  a  mission 
school  in  Japan.  The  love  story  with  its  hint 
of  a  photograph  wedding  is  peculiarly  win- 
some and  no  one  will  fail  to  be  entertained  by 
the  "pidgin"  English.     Price,  $1.00. 


ICE  BREAKERS 

BY  EDNA  GEISTER 
No  library  is  complete  without  a  copy  of  this 
famous   funmaking,   playplanning   little   book 
which  holds  the  key  to  the  success  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  party.    Price,  $1.35. 


MADAME  FRANCE 

BY  R.  LOUISE  FITCH 
Everyone  knows  what  the  men  of  France  did 
to  win  the  war.     Mrs.  Fitch  has  told  us  the 
story   of   the   equally   heroic   work   done   by 
French  women.    Price,  $1.50. 


I 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SHRINE: 
or  The  Makers  of  Peace 

BY  WINIFRED  KIRKLAND 
Survey  readers  who  remember  the  "  New  Death " 
will  be  charmed  with  this  exquisite  brochure  by  the 
same  author.  It  is  a  Christmas  message  urging 
women  to  make  of  their  homes  beautiful  places 
where  the  peace  of  Christmas  will  dwell  throughout 
the  year.     Price,  85  cents. 


NATIONAL  COSTUMES  OF  THE 
SLAVIC  PEOPLES 

COMPILED  BY  MARGARET  SWAIN  PRATT 
This  book  gives  accurate  studies  of  Slavic  life 
and  costumes  in  all  their  wealth   of   detail. 
Price,  $3.00. 


DREAMS  AND  VOICES 

COMPILED  BY  GRACE  HYDE  TRINE 
A   collection   of   modern   Mother   and    Child 
Verse  which  gives  us  hope  for  the  enduring 
beauty  and  strong  comradeship  of  family  life. 
Price,  $2.00  boxed. 


CHEERO 

BY  ANNIE  MARION  MacLEAN,  Ph.D. 
Warranted  to  cure  that  dread  disease — a  warped 
sense  of  humor!  A  book  for  the  invalid  or  con- 
valescent. To  laugh  at  one's  ills  or  struggles  for 
health  is  to  leap  ahead  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Price,  $1.25. 


A  CANTICLE  OF  THE  YEAR 

COMPILED  BY  ELVIRA  J.  SLACK 

No  girlhood  is  quite  complete  without  a  birthday 
book.  And  this  is  a  lovely  one — a  plump  little 
volume  bound  in  green  and  decorated  in  silver. 
There  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  prose  or  a  poem  for  each 
day  and  space  to  record  the  birthday.    Price,  $1.25. 


COURAGE 

BY  JEANETTE  MARKS 
A  working  philosophy  of  life  full  of  cheer  and 
inspiration;  not  dull  or  preachy,  but  a  happy, 
vigorous   little   volume   worth   its   weight   in 
gold.    Price,  $1.50. 
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BOOKSHOPS  EVERYWHERE  OR 
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THE  DORRANCE  BOOK  SHELF 


THE  POCKET  CHESTERFIELD 

THE   TRADE    SECRETS    OF    THE.  400— POSTPAID,    $1.35 


A     BOOK      OF 
LAUGHTER 


"THE    YEAR'S 
BOLDEST     BOOK" 


BROKEN  SHACKLES 

A  NOVEL  by  JOHN  GORDON.     POSTPAID  $1.90 
DORRANCE  &  CO.,  308-10  Walnut  St.,  Phila 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    MOTION 
PICTURE 

65   B.  C.  to  1920  A.  D. 
BY  BEN  J.  LUBSCHEZ 

"  After  reading  this  little  book  any  movie  fan  will  feel  that 
the  subject  has  few  mysteries  to  him." — N.  Y.  Evening  Tele- 
gram,  Oct.   2,   1920.. 

Price    $1.00,     postpaid. 

64  4-  VIII  pp.  5"  x  7y2" — Handsomely  bound  in  Boards. 

REELAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
727  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WHAT'S  ON  THE  WORKER'S 
MIND? 

BY  WHITING  WILLIAMS 

Whiting  Williams  was  the  organizer  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation.  Later  he  was  vice-president  and  personnel  director 
of  a  steel  company.  From  the  background  of  such  unusual  ex- 
perience he  donned  overalls,  went  to  work  as  a  day  laborer 
and  came  through  with  tough  muscles  and  a  real  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  workingmen  think  and  feel. 
Illustrated,  $2.50. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York 

"  WHAT  I  SAW  IN  RUSSIA  " 

BY  GEORGE  LANSBURY 
The  most  interesting  book  on  the  Russian  situation 
that  has  been  published  in  recent  months.  It  tells 
of  facts  and  conditions  that  Bertrand  Russell,  H.  G. 
Wells  and  others  either  failed  to  see  or  didn't  want 
to  see.    $1.50;  postage,  10  cents  extra. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT,  102  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AN 
AMERICAN  CITY 

A  Summary  of  the  Findings  of  the  Springfield  Survey 
BY  SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 

This  volume  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  summarizes  the 
individual  reports  of  the  Springfield  Survey,  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  on  the  following  subjects:  Public 
Schools;  Care  of  Mental  Defectives,  the  Insane  and  Alcoholics; 
the  Charities;  City  and  County  Administration;  Public  Hea'.th 
and  the   Correctional  System. 

439    pages,    illustrated.      Price    $2.50    net. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 

A  WORD  WITH  OUR  BOOK- 
BUYERS 

The  announcements  of  leading  publishers  in  these 
pages  will  help  you  solve  some  Christmas  gift  prob- 
lems. 

The  Survey's  Mail  Order  Book  Service  provides  for 
prompt  and  safe  delivery  of  Gift  Books. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


{Continued  from  page  402) 

A  short  but  interesting  summary  of  nursing  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  world  war  is  given  its  place  in  this  volume. 
There  are  also  some  branches  of  modern  nursing  developed  here 
as  showing  the  present  upward  trend  of  the  profession.  A  valu- 
able addition  to  all  former  works  of  the  kind  is  found  in  Appen- 
dix I,  under  the  subject:  Historical  Outlines  Showing  Relation 
of  Nursing  History  to  World  History.  The  outline  gives  in 
parallel  columns  the  important  historical  events  of  the  various 
centuries  and  the  place  held  by  science  and  medicine,  by  nursing 
and  by  hospitals  during  each  epoch. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates  and  an 
adaptation  of  this  oath  known  as  the  Florence  Nightingale  pledge. 

Matilda  L.  Johnson. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 
By  Ben  J.  Lubschez.  Reeland  Publishing  Co.  64  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
The  high  tide  of  store  shows  of  motion  pictures  was  about 
1910;  their  seating  capacity  was  rarely  more  than  three  hundred, 
and  the  price  of  admission  rarely  more  than  ten  cents.  The 
growth  of  the  motion  picture  industry  in  the  intervening  decade 
— even  if  its  claim  to  being  the  fifth  largest  of  our  national 
industries  cannot,  perhaps,  be  maintained — is  not  easily  explained 
by  any  parallel  development  of  other  forms  of  recreation.  Yet, 
this  ultra-modern  form  of  art,  as  Mr.  Lubschez  interestingly 
shows,  has  had  a  long  history  of  experiment  and  perfection. 
Incidentally  he  lays  bare  a  serious  blot  on  our  whole  method 
of  exploiting  talent  in  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  modern 
motion  picture  process  and  apparatus  has  become  associated  with 
the  name  of  Edison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  does  not  yet 
sufficiently  realize  how  much  in  the  extension  of  the  motion 
picture  beyond  the  realms  of  other  descriptive  arts  it  owes  to 
the  genius  of  David  W.  Griffith.  This  little  study  is  interesting 
also  as  proof  of  the  fallibility  of  prophecy  where  the  taste  and 
desires  of  the  consuming  public  are  concerned — which  notwith- 
standing, the  author  himself  makes  some  sweeping  predictions 
concerning  the  motion  picture's  future  importance.  B.  L. 

HARVEY  HUMPHREY  BAKER— Upbuilder  of  the  Juvenfl* 

Court 

By    Roy    M.    Cushman.     Judge    Baker    Foundation,    Boston. 

153  pp.     Limited  free  distribution. 

This   memorial   volume   on    the   first   justice   of    the    Boston 
Juvenile    Court    is    introductory    to    a    contemplated    series    of 
publications  by  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  most  of  which  will 
be   scientific  studies   by   Dr.   William   Healy,   Dr.   Augusta   F.| 
Bronner  and  other  members  of  its  staff.       In  addition  to  Mr. 
Cushman's  character  sketch,  it  contains  a  reprint  of  Judge  Baker's  ■ 
extensive  report  on  the  first  five  years  of  the  court,  written  in 
191 1,  comparative  statistics  for  these  and  the  second  five  years, { 
an  article  by  Judge  Baker  on  juvenile  court  procedure,  reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  February  5,  1910,  and  a  sketch  of  the  work 
of  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Cushman  brings  out  some  of  the  peculiar  leanings  and 
methods  of  the  late  judge  which  explain  his  success  and  make 
inspiring  and  suggestive  reading  even  in  these  days  when  the 
qualities  which  he  introduced  into  juvenile  court  procedure  have 
become  more  general.  Among  these  we  note  his  sympathetic 
regard  for  the  parents'  part  in  any  given  situation,  his  "  quite 
extraordinary  habit  of  self  scrutiny  ",  his  persistent  habit  of  co- 
operation with  others.  His  deep  understanding  of  human 
nature  was  coupled  with  a  charming  sense  of  humor.  B.  L. 

NEIGHBORING  NEW  AMERICANS 

By    Mary   Clark   Barnes.     Fleming    H.   Revell    Co.     68    pp. 

Price  $0.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $0.85. 

As  an  experienced  Americanization  worker,  especially  among 
women,  Mrs.  Barnes  speaks  with  authority;  but  her  present  book 
is  too  sketchy  to  be  of  much  practical  value.  Some  of  her  sug- 
gestions are  very  much  to  the  point,  however.  The  one,  for 
instance,  which  deplores  the  teaching  of  an  English  vocabulary 
to  foreigners  that  is  often  too  strictly  limited  to  terms  connected 
with  such  material  things  as  work,  wages,  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing, which  hinders  the  teacher  in  an  effort  to  come  close  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  student.  Americanization  teachers  will  do 
well  to  note  the  author's  choice  of  text  books  and  what,  generally, 
she  has  to  say  concerning  the  approach  to  the  newcomer.  The 
book  contains  a  useful  bibliography  of  material  for  a  study  of  the 
different  races  that  make  up  the  American  people.  B.  L. 
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PROHIBITION— PRO  AND  CON 

To  the  Editor:  Three  cheers  for  the  Survey's  Prohibition 
and  Prosperity  issue!  [See  the  Survey  for  Nov.  6].  A  fine 
piece  of  work  ably  carried  out,  and  not  only  timely  from  a  jour- 
nalistic point  of  view,  but  imperative,  for  unless  such  careful 
surveys  of  the  results  of  the  prohibition  are  made,  prohibition 
will  fail  to  bring  its  full  quota  of  economic  good. 

I  think  the  point  that  we  want  to  bear  in  mind  now  about 
prohibition  is  this:  People  do  not  abandon  a  two-year-old  child 
and  leave  that  child  to  bring  itself  up,  rather  they  keep  at  the 
child  at  least  till  he  is  twenty-one.  It  is  the  same  with  a  new 
law,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
too  for  that  matter.  You  cannot  get  its  full  result  if  you  leave 
it  to  happen  along  as  it  will.  You  must  bring  it  up.  The  nec- 
essary steps  in  the  bringing  up  of  prohibition  to  my  mind  are 
as  follows: 

1.  For  years  to  come  we  must  make  a  point  of  electing  dry 
congressmen,  who  go  to  Washington  pledged  to  vote  against  any 
change  in  the  Volstead  Enforcement  Act  that  would  allow  the 
sale  of  wine  and  beer.  In  the  first  place,  men  do  get  drunk  on 
wine  and  beer;  in  the  second  place,  boys  get  the  taste  from  wine 
and  beer;  in  a  third  place  once  you  reopen  the  saloon,  how  are 
you  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  stronger  is  sold  than  beer  and  wine? 
William  Howard  Taft  said  that  beer  saloons  were  impossible 
merely  on  the  ground  of  being  unenforceable  police  measures. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  only  solution  of  the  saloon  is  no  saloon. 
But  no  saloon  means  dry  congressmen  year  after  year,  till  prohibi- 
tion has  become  a  habit  of  mind  in  the  American  people,  and 
that  means  that  you  must  take  the  trouble  year  after  year  to 
see  that  your  vote  goes  only  to  a  man  or  woman  who  is  pledged 
to  vote  dry.  What  we  need  is  a  dry  brigade  of  officials  all  along 
the  line,  from  the  President  down  to  the  police. 

2.  To  insure  dry  votes  for  the  next  twenty  years,  bringing 
in  dry  men  all  along  the  line,  you  must  come  down  to  the  eternal 
bother  and  backbone  of  all  good  causes,  ways  and  means.  You 
must  give  money  constantly  to  support  a  state  anti-saloon  league 
that  shall  systematically  organize  a  strong  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  firm  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law. 
People  do  not  realize  that  sentiment  alone  does  little,  that  it  has 
to  be  gathered  up  and  organized  if  it  is  to  show  results.  This 
is  why  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  go  on  supporting  liberally 
our  temperance  societies  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

3.  Another  thing  that  must  be  done  and  done  at  once  is  to 
effect  the  passage  in  all  states  of  the  Union  of  a  state  enforce- 
ment act  in  harmony  with  the  federal  law,  for  until  this  is  done, 
the  state  officials,  police,  etc.,  are  under  one  law  and  the  federal 
officials  under  another.  The  result  is  confusion,  not  conducive 
to  good  enforcement.  This  year  should  see  in  every  state  a  dry 
enforcement  law  passed;  one  that  conforms  with  the  federal  law. 

4.  Lastly,  there  is  need  everywhere  for  alcohol  education, 
bringing  to  the  new  generation,  the  ones  that  must  do  the  final 
bringing  up  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  health  value  and 
the  economic  value  of  prohibition.  In  the  fifties  we  had  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  prohibition  laws  pretty  well  enforced, 
and  a  rapidly  rising  prohibition  movement.  The  Civil  War  de- 
pleted the  ranks  of  the  prohibition  workers,  and  the  youth  who 
came  back  after  the  war  never  having  known  license  allowed  the 
saloon  to  come  back,  a  good  deal  because  no  proper  education 
against  alcohol  was  kept  up  during  the  years  when  the  slavery 
question  sidetracked  all  others.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
foster  the  temperance  movement  among  the  young  people  of  the 
country.  To  me  there  is  no  better  investment  of  money  than 
that  given  to  the  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Society  making 
propaganda  as  it  does  among  the  college  boys  of  the  country. 

Again,  we  need  alcohol  education  in  the  industrial  states  where 
we  have  great  unassimilated  populations,  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
value  of  prohibition. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  referendum  vote  was  taken  last  November 
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Books  Make  the  Best  Gifts 


RELATIVITY 

BY  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 

This  is  Einstein's  own  explanation  of  his  epoch- 
making  discovery.  It  is  written  with  clearness  and 
simplicity  and  can  be  understood  by  the  general 
reader.  With  five  diagrams  and  a  portrait  of  the 
author.     Price,  $2.00. 

HENRY    HOLT   AND    COMPANY 


MIND-ENERGY 

BY  HENRI  BERGSON, 
Author  of  "Creative  Evolution,"  etc. 
A    discussion    of    the    subconscious    mind    and    the 
ascendancy  of  soul  over  matter.     Perhaps  the  most 
important  philosophical  volume  of  the  year.  Price, 
$2.50. 

HENRY    HOLT   AND    COMPANY 


GAMES  FOR  BOYS 

BY  G.  SHERMAN  RIPLEY, 
Scour  Executive. 
Supplies  the  long  felt  need  for  a  book  to  cover  satis- 
factorily the  boy  field.    It  includes  camping  material 
as  well  as  physical  work  and  sports.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.    Price,  $1.90. 

HENRY   HOLT   AND    COMPANY 
TOLSTOI'S  WORKS 

New  Pocket  Edition  on  bible  paper,  large  type. 
Translated  by  N.  H.  Dole,  Aline  Delano,  and  others. 
With  introductions,  photogravure  frontispieces,  and 
two-color  title  pages.     A  satisfying  edition. 

15  vols.  Flexible  cloth,  per  net,  net  $30.00 
15  vols.  Limp  leather,  per  set,  net  $52.50 
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A  SELECTED  LIST  of  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN 
Cumulative  list  from  1909-1920.  Classification  ac- 
cording to  age.  Short  description  with  each  title. 
50c — postage  5c  extra. 

FEDERATION   FOR   CHILD   STUDY 
2  West  64th  Street 

An" Acceptable  Gift  for  Any  Parent 

SONS    AND    DAUGHTERS 

By  SIDONIE  M.  GRUENBERG 
Author  of  "Your  Child  To-day  and  To-morrow,"  etc. 
A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  child  in  a  series  of  short  discus- 
sions of  various  concrete  problems — Selfishness  and  Sacrifice 
— Character1  as  Habit — Responding  to  the  Environment, 
Principles  of   Punishment,   etc.      Price  $1.10 — Postage  6c  extra. 

FEDERATION  FOR  CHILD  STUDY 
2  West  64th  Street 
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as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  reopen  the  saloons  allowing  light 
beer  to  be  sold.  Out  of  our  fourteen  counties,  eleven  voted  no, 
three  counties  only  voted  yes.  They  were  the  three  counties 
where  we  have  large  foreign  populations.  The  state  as  a  whole 
was  dry,  almost  all  the  towns  voted  dry,  but  Boston,  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  etc.,  gave  such  a  heavy  wet 
majority  that  they  overcame  the  wide  dry  areas.  In  short,  the 
assimilated  stock  of  Massachusetts  showed  itself  dry.  The 
woman's  vote  was  evidently  dry,  but  the  newcomers  were,  on 
the  whole,  still  unconvinced  of  the  benefits  of  prohibition. 

As  an  aid  to  prohibition,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Smith-Towner 
bill  go  through  with  its  big  grant  for  Americanization  and  the 
wiping  out  of  illiteracy.  I  should  also  like  to  see  the  Fess- 
Capper  bill  go  through,  with  its  grant  for  state  aid  for  universal 
physical  education  making  for  a  "  fine  and  fit  citizenry."  Both 
will  help  prohibition. 

Summary:  Don't  desert  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  at  the 
age  of  two  years;  bring  it  up  like  any  other  child;  teach  the 
youth  of  the  land  to  bring  it  up.  Don't  expect  it  to  be  a  com- 
plete product  till  it  comes  to  years  of  maturity.  Already  it  is 
a  very  promising  child.  If  you  do  your  part,  it  should  be  a  mar- 
velous health  and  economic  asset  to  the  nation  when  it  comes  of 
age. 

Tell  everything  good  you  know  about  the  workings  of  the  law, 
as  does  the  excellent  secretary  of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities, 
and  don't  believe  every  wild  statement  you  hear  against  prohibi- 
tion. One  of  the  saddest  things  in  life  to  me  is  that  the  great 
causes  like  prohibition,  or  the  League  of  Nations,  have  to  pass 
through  politics  to  become  laws,  and  during  that  process  they 
are  judged  not  on  their  merits,  but  simply  on  their  power  to  get 
votes  for  the  party.  This  brings  great  injustice  to  many  causes 
and  slows  up  progress.  Prohibition  for  many  years  will  have  to 
be  in  politics,  as  the  men  who  must  enforce  it  will  have  to  be 
elected  by  popular  vote.  This  will  bring  much  injust  criticism, 
but  in  the  end  truth  does  out.  Your  number  on  Prohibition  and 
Prosperity  was  the  truth  coming  out  and  it  can't  fail  to  do  a 
world  of  good  to  a  noble  cause.  I  think  the  country  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Survey.  I  certainly  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude. 

Elizabeth  Tilton.  - 

Chairman,  Boston  Health  Education  Committee. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  letter  which  prompted  the  Grand 
Rapids  investigation,  Justice  Brandeis  asked  to  have  exhibited 
the  results  of  "  a  year  of  freedom  from  what  have  been  regarded 
as  the  main  causes  of  misery,  unemployment,  low  wages  and 
drink."  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Lasker  tell  us  what  changes  have 
been  wrought  by  continuous  employment  of  the  working  popu- 
lation at  high  pay,  but  cannot  tell  us  about  the  effects  of  elimi- 
nating drink.  Drink  has  not  been  eliminated  in  Grand  Rapids, 
or  in  any  other  place  in  this  country  under  prohibition.  There 
is  home-brewing  in  Grand  Rapids  and  wine-making  at  home; 
the  "  bootlegger  "  is  active  and  shares  in  the  general  prosperity, 
even  the  "  moonshiner  ",  distinctly  a  newcomer  north  of  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line,  is  in  evidence.  We  must  conclude  that  Grand 
Rapids  gets  about  as  much  drink  as  it  cares  for,  albeit,  possibly, 
a  little  inconveniently  and  expensively. 

If  this  home  manufacture  of  intoxicants  is  on  the  scale  obtain- 
ing generally,  Grand  Rapids  has  simply  the  drink  problem  in  a 
new  form.  Hop  dealers  estimate  the  output  of  home  breweries 
during  a  year  at  10,000,000  barrels  of  beer,  averaging  double  the 
strength  formerly  turned  out  by  the  commercial  breweries.  The 
grape  growers  of  California  alone  have  sold  in  a  single  year 
enough  wine  grapes  and  grape  concentrates  to  make  over  20,000,- 
000  gallons  of  wine,  much  of  which  we  know  is  fortified  to  a 
much  greater  strength  than  the  commercial  article.  Consider 
these  facts  in  connection  with  the  vast  quantities  of  alcoholic 
drinks  made  from  home-grown  fruits,  berries  and  apples,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  spirituous  liquors  made  in  small  quantities  in  house- 
holds, and  we  see  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  very  conditions 
which  made  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  north  of  France 
at  one  time  notorious  for  drunkenness  and  kindred  ills. 

But  the  saloon  is  gone  in  Grand  Rapids.  As  a  free  critic  of 
that  institution,  as  it  was,  I  would  be  far  from  denying  that 
some  benefits  would  follow  its  elimination.  It  was  under  heavy 
indictment  before  the  prohibition  era,  not  only  by  its  enemies,  but 
also  by  its  friends,  who  saw  that  an  establishment  which  was 
primarily — and  almost  solely — a  drink  shop,  whose  largest  and 
surest   profits   came   from    the   dangerously   strong   drinks    and 


whose  whole  atmosphere  encouraged  excessive  drinking  and  ex- 
travagant expenditure  therefor,  would  hive  to  go  if  it  could  not 
be  reformed.  It  is  idle  now  to  discuss  what  might  have  been 
done  to  change  its  character  so  that  its  actual  useful  services 
might  continue  and  its  bad  features  be  abolished.  Likewise,  pro- 
hibition at  first  possibly  had  some  good  effects  such  as  the  reduc- 
tion in  public  drunkenness.  The  new  broom  often  sweeps  clean 
though  it  goes  to  pieces  soon.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
reduction  in  crime  reported  of  prohibition's  first  year  in  Grand 
Rapids  is  not  permanent.  Observe  the  statistics  for  the  second 
"  dry  "  year  and  note  how  things  are  swinging  back  to  a  condi- 
tion of  normalcy.  Obviously,  we  are  not  yet  ready  in  this  coun- 
try to  hang  the  "  To  Let  "  sign  upon  our  part  of  Hell,  the  Rev. 
"  Billy  "  Sunday  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

After  all,  though,  the  question  is  not  what  conditions  obtain 
in  a  given  city,  after  two  years  of  decreed  but  ineffective  prohibi- 
tion. We  must  ask  ourselves  very  soberly  and  earnestly  if  we 
believe  that  the  present  system  is  the  one  that  will  really  solve 
a  problem  old  as  humanity.  We  must  put  it  up  to  our  con- 
sciences whether  the  benefits  claimed  of  or  even  conceded  to  pro- 
hibition weigh  heavier  in  the  balance  than  the  turning  of  millions 
— yes,  tens  of  millions — of  former  law-abiding  citizens  into  vio- 
lators of  what  the  supreme  court  says  is  the  law  of  the  land; 
than  the  hypocrisies  universally  practiced;  than  the  opportunities 
for  sudden  and  easy  wealth  held  out  to  the  unscrupulous,  and 
finally  than  the  vast  debauchment  and  corruption  of  the  public 
service.  What  shall  we  expect  of  the  coming  generation  reared 
in  this  atmosphere,  even  if  peradventure  as  the  prohibitionists 
predict  it  will  eschew  drink?  Are  we  satisfied  that  we  have  de- 
vised the  real  constructive  way  to  end  the  liquor  evil;  that  we 
have  discovered  the  real  road  to  temperance? 

Grand  Rapids  is  prosperous — or  was — for  perchance  by  this 
time  she  is  experiencing  something  of  the  slump  that  has  hit 
other  communities;  and  her  saloons  are  gone — gone  with  the 
evils  that  undoubtedly  characterized  them,  gone  also  with  the 
real  social  functions  which  they  performed.  Nobody  wants  them 
back  again  in  the  old  guise,  but  as  I  contemplate  their  passing, 
I  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  New  Testament  story: 

When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man  he  walketh 
through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  findeth  none.  Then  he 
saith,  I  will  return  unto  my  house  from  whence  I  came  out, 
and  when  he  is  come  he  findeth  it  swept  and  garnished.  Then 
goeth  he  and  taketh  with  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked 
than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  therein,  and  the  last 
state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 
Isn't  that  phrase  about  "dry  places"  significant  at  this  time? 

Hugh  F.  Fox. 
United  States  Brewers'  Association. 
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N  view  of  the  criticism  of  the  Federal  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  as  associate 
director  in  charge  of  medical  advice  in  the  Bureau  is  reassuring. 
The  appointment  marks  a  new  departure.  Until  recently  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  had  charge  of  all  of  the 
Bureau's  medical  work.  With  Dr.  Emerson's  appointment,  how- 
ever, only  the  hospital  care,  the  actual  treatment  of  cases,  will 
remain  with  the  Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  Emerson,  formerly 
of  the  Health  Committee  of  New  York  City,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  Cleveland  Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  of  which  he 
was  director,  reports  of  which  will  be  published  during  the 
month. 
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A  FTER  twenty  years  of  pioneering  in  educational  and  soci- 
■^ological  photography,  Lewis  W.  Hine,  well  known  to 
Survey  readers  by  his  frequent  illustrations,  ranging  from  chil 
labor  in  tenements  to  The  Child's  Burdens  in  the  Baikal 
(last  year)  and  from  Ellis  Island  to  Pittsburgh — has  at  la; 
received  a  more  general  recognition  of  his  contribution  both  to 
the  art  of  photography  and  to  the  study  of  social  facts.  A  re- 
cent exhibition  of  his  work,  under  the  name  of  Life  and  Labor, 
was  the  first  photographic  exhibit  to  be  hung  in  the  National 
Arts  Club,  New  York,  and  one  of  his  pictures,  The  Printer, 
has  been  accepted  for  its  permanent  collection.  Further  exhibi- 
tions of  his  work  are  now  being  held  in  other  galleries;  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
bringing  out  reproductions  and  favorable  comment.  Some  of  Mr. 
Hine's  best  work  has  been  in  the  interpretation  of  the  indus- 
trial worker  to  himself  and  to  the  community. 
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"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Survey*,  a* 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertiting." — Amer.  Bed 
Cross. 
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112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  experienced  superintendent 
for  Social  Service  Department  of  Talmud 
Torah  of  Minneapolis.  Must  be  person  of 
strong  Jewish  sympathies,  able  to  work  in 
harmony  with  Hebrew  Department.  In 
reply  state  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  A.  Berman,  711  Elwood 
Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis  Minn. 

WOMEN  WANTED:  10  business  or 
club  women ;  those  who  have  helped  win 
suffrage  or  who  have  managed  drive  or 
know  how  to  organize  others;  commission 
only.  Apply  Women's  Security  Corp., 
Room  311,  56  Pine  Street. 

WANTED :  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street. 

WANTED:  Nurses  for  home  visiting, 
attendance  upon  clinics,  etc.  Health  Cen- 
ters of  Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  Committee. 
Entering  salary  up  to  $1,400.  69  Schermer- 
horn  Street. 


WANTED:  Supervisor  of  Nurses, 
R.  N.,  for  a  small  hospital,  should  be 
acquainted  with  operating  room  work,  also 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  training 
school.  Easy  work  and  good  pay.  3721 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

PHYSICIAN,  large  civilian  institutional 
experience,  war  service  base  hospital  ad- 
ministration, desires  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  hospital  or  charitable  institu- 
tion where  business  ability  would  be 
appreciated.       Highest     references.       3711 

SUKVEY. 
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SECRETARY— Seeks  poWBn  with  New 
fork  social  organization.  Several  years' 
acperience  as  office  secretary  of  national 
>rganization.     Salary,  $1800.    3725  Survey. 


NURSE— University,  State  of  New. 
York  registered ;  graduate,  Greater  City 
of  New  York  hospital ;  recommended  as 
"exceptional  ability"  (King's  County 
Medical  Association),  thirteen  years' 
credentials,    private    families ;    five    years' 

?ublic  health  experience;  enrolled  Red 
toss;  (saw  camp  service  and  throughout 
influenza  and  infantile  paralysis  epi- 
demics) capable,  efficient,  tactful  and  con- 
scientious, winning  personality,  seeks  posi- 
tion (not  under  Civics  or  Red  Cross  con- 
trol). Prefer  School  Medical  Inspection, 
salary  from  $100.00  to  $120.00  per  month. 
3723  Survey. 


EXPERT  IN  ORGANIZING,  can  give 
part  time  on  reorganization  and  the  raising 
of  finances,  in  or  near  New  York.  3724 
Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER:  Experienced  chil- 
dren's club  and  recreational  worker  desires 
opening  in  New  York  City.    3717  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.   3719  Survey. 


EX-CLERGYMAN,  desires  position  as 
Social  Investigator,  Welfare  worker. 
Long  experience  in  connection  with  New 
York  City  Children's  Court.  New  York 
City  or  vicinity  preferred.     3722   Survey. 

YOUNG  LADY,  educated,  refined,  ex- 
pert typist,  experienced  in  social  work, 
desires  residential  position  in  or  out  of  city. 
Write  590  West  174th  Street,  New  York. 
Apartment  52. 

POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged 
woman,  in  any  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions :  teaching  English  to  immigrants, 
teaching  Bible  classes,  reading  to  invalids, 
sit  at  an  information  desk,  or  other  cler- 
ical work.    3720  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


EMERGENCY  vacancies  in  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Walter  Agnew  (Ex-President  Hedding 
College),  419  West   119th  St.,  New  York. 


BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 

BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21   Spruce  St..  New  York  City. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  In  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  Introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  in  both  city  and  rural  communities, 
in  offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  In  Octo- 
ber, January,  March,  or  June. 

For  information  address 

MIhs    D»ra    M.    Barnes,    Director 

GEORGE  PEA BODY  COLLEGE  FOR 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

Labor  Laws  op  Soviet  Russia.  Revised  trans- 
lation from  official  text.  Pub.  by  Russian 
Soviet  Government  Bureau,  110  West  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.     93  pages.     25  cents. 

Cbidit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park   Square,  Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box   116,  Station  F,  New   York  City. 

Weight  and  Height  in  Relation  to  Malnu- 
trition. By  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D., 
and  Frank  A.  Manny.  Reprint  from 
Archives  of  Pedriatrics,  Aug.  From  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 

Executive  and  Technical  Women  in  In- 
dustry. A  survey  of  factories,  1919-1920. 
Central  Branch  Employment  Department,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  610  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Patriotism  and  Responsibility  for  the  Wab. 
By  Georges  Demartial.  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  City. 
Fifty  cents. 

A  Great  Iniquity.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  The 
Freeman  pamphlets.  Published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Twenty-flvfl 
cents. 

The  Economics  of  Ireland  and  thb  Policy 
of  the  British  Government.  By  George 
W.  Russell.  ("A.  E.")  The  Freeman  pam- 
phlets. B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.     Twenty-five   cents. 

Monographs  in  Child  Welfare,  No.  1,  Select- 
ing Foster  Homes  for  Children.  A  de- 
scription of  the  principles  and  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  finding  and  investigating  foster  homes — 
with  illustrative  cases.  By  Mary  S.  Doran, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Finding  Work,  and 
Bertha  C.  Reynolds,  Home  Finding  Visitor. 
Published  in  1919  by  The  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  107  East  22  Street,  New 
York.     Thirty-five   cents. 

Self  Supporting  Students  in  Certain  New 
York  City  High  Schools  by  Walter  W. 
Pettit.  Large  numbers  of  students  are  em- 
ployed outside  of  school  hours  and  during 
vacations.  This  study  deals  with  the  types 
of  work,  the  haphazard  way  in  which  these 
part  time  positions  are  secured,  the  length 
of  hours,  rates  of  pay,  the  detrimental  effect 
that  this  work  exerts  upon  the  recreational 
life  of  the  students,  and  suggested  remedial 
measures.  Published  in  1920  by  The  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  107  East  22 
Street,   New  York.     Seventy-five  cents. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,  copy   unchanged    throughout   the  month. 

Setter  JCimts  reports  the  most  Important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City-.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East 
72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50   Union   Square,   New   York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave,  New 
York. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy  ;  dollar  a   year.      New   Orleans.    La. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 

Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


(gift     Honks 

Books  Make  the  Best  Gifts 


RUDYARD    KIPLING'S   VERSE 
Inclusive  Edition  1885-1918 

All  of  Kipling's  verse-songs  that  are,  according  to  Brander 
Matthews,  "the  greatest  poetry  of  our  generation."  Even 
the  loyal  admirers  of  Kipling,  whose  tang  of  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm  has  never  faltered,  will  find  an  amazing  reali- 
zation of  richness  here." — N.  Y.  Tribune.  At  all  book- 
sellers, cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  net,    $10.00. 
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DOUBLEDAY 

GARDEN  CITY 


PAGE  8b 

NEW  YORK 


CO. 


THE  LIFE  f AND  LETTERS  OF 
HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 
Bi  edwin  w.  morse 

MTAn  extremely  interesting  biography  of  one  of  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can publicists  of  recent  times.  Mr.  Morse's  sympathetic  volume  i 
to  a  considerable  extent  based  upon  Dr.  Mabie's  voluminous  correa_ 
pondence  with  such  leaders  of  thought  as  Howells,  Stedman,  Eggles* 
ton,  Burroughs,  van  Dyke,  Bigelow  and  others.     Illustrated  $3.00 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


449  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


REAR-ADMIRAL  SIMS 
The  Victory  at  Sea 

"This  book  is  crowded  with  exciting  narratives  of  adven- 
ture. .  .  Among  the  numberless  books  about  the  war  I 
have  seen  no  other  which  is  so  concise  and  clear  and 
which  shows  the  march  of  the  main  events  so  unobscured 
by  unessential  details."  Bradley  A.  Fiske  in  N.  Y.  Times 
Book  Review.     At  all  booksellers.     Net  $5.00. 

DOUBLEDAY  RH  PAGE  8b  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


MAIN  STREET 

By  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 
"The  best  book  I  have  read  in  as  long  as  T  can 
recall."— F.  P.  A.  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"Would  add  to  the  power  and  distinction  01 
the  contemporary  literature  in  any  country." — 
The  Nation. 

Fourth  large  printing,  $2.00 


"Sure  to  become  classic." — New  Republic 

THE  ACQUISITIVE  SOCIETY 

by  R.  H.  Tawney 
Explains  with  analytical  and  constructive  genius  trie 
ideas  which  are  at  odds  in  industrial  life.  It  is  a  classic 
statement  of  the  permanent  issues  for  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  work  out  in  their  own  minds  the  bearing  of  the 
moral  order  upon  the  industrial  order. 

Just  ready,  $1.50 


FREEDOM  OF   SPEECH 

By  ZECHARIAH  CHAFEE,  Jr. 
Professor  of  Law,  Harvard 

A  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of 
civil  liberty  and  civil  order  as  raised  during  and 
since  the  war.     $3.50,  by  mail  $3.65. 


THE  INTERCHURCH  REPORT  ON 
THE  STEEL  STRIKE  OF  1919 

"A  challenging  document.  The  whole  question  of  in- 
dustrial relationship  is  raised,  and  needs  to  be." — Spring- 
field Republican. 

$2.50  net,  by  mail  $2.64 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  HOWE 
1  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


FIELD  WORK  AND  SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

By  DR.  F.  STUART  CHAPIN  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 
A  practical  hand-book  and  guide  for  social  field  workers. 
Gathers  together  for  the  first  time  well  tested  methods  and 
technique  and  presents  the  material  in  such  form  that  it 
it  immediately  accessible.      The  main  emphasis  is  upon 

the  practical  side actual  field  work. 

8vo.     230  pages     $1.75 
Published  by     THE  CENTURY  CO.     New  York  City 


BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR 

By  PAUL  U.   KELLOGG  and  ARTHUR    GLEASON 

A  volume  by  the  Editor  and  the  former  London  Correspondent  of 
The  SURVEY  that  "foreshadows  changes  which  will  affect  and 
condition  the  whole  fabric  of  western  civilization."  Margaret 
Bondfield,  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  says  of  it:  "A  fine 
bit  of  work  for  which  future  historians  and  students  of  sociology 
should  be  grateful."     Price  $2.50  net. 

BONI  AND  LIVERIGHT 
105  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


A  DEBATE  ON  SPIRITUALISM 

This  debate  on  Spiritualism  is  between  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
and  Joseph  McCabe.  Here  is  a  volume  that  immediately  takes 
its  place  with  the  foremost  psychic  works  of  the  day.  Conan  Doyle 
is  a  sincere  and  able  exponent  of  the  theory  that  communication 
with  the  dead  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  he  makes  a  brilliant 
defense  of  his  position.  Joseph  McCabe  is  a  professor,  a  man 
scientifically  trained,  of  an  agnostic  viewpoint,  and  he  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  beliefs  and  theories  of  the  spiritualists.  This  debate 
makes  exciting  reading. 

25  cents  per  copy 

APPEAL  TO  REASON,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


THE  GREAT  STEEL  STRIKE 
AND  ITS  LESSONS 

By  WILLIAM  Z.  FOSTER 
Foster,  outstanding  figure  in  American  labor  and  organizer 
of  the  steel  workers,  tells  the  story  of  the  fight  against 
Garyism.  Introduction  by  John  A.  Fitch.  Illustrated, 
Cloth,  $1.75,  paper,  $1.00.  B.  W .  rjTTEBSCH,  INC., 
116  West  13th  Street,  New  York1 
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^INTRODUCTION   TO    THE    STUDY 
OF  SOCIOLOGY 

By  ROBERT  E.  PARK  and  (ERNEST  W.  BURGLSS 
This  book  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  use  of  concret  c  material 
makes  possible  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  of  sociology 
than  has  been  possible  with  the  method  of  presentation  in  the  past. 
It  defines  and  illustrates  the  concepts  and  principles  ol  sociology. 
Ready  January  1.     $4.50  net. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
5476  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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420 
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424 
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Child  Welfare  in  New  Jersey — Progress — Saving  Babies  in  Maine — 
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428 

Compulsory  Labor  in  Germany        .            .            .            Sanford  Griffith 

428 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOR      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary.  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  information  among  Its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization. 

THB  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec'y.; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  In  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B.  An- 
drews, sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St,,  New  York.  For  public  employment  offices; 
industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  Insurance; 
one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school   age. 

AMERICAN   CITY  BUREAU — An   agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce,   City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;    and    for    training   men    in    the    profession     of    community 
leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
122  W.   Madison   Stroet,   Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld, 
Pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  Ex.  Sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Field 
Secretary.  Annual  canference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,   (2. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
■ec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION — The  association  of  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, and  related  institutions,  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  shervices.  Membership  onpen  to  Institutions  and 
interested  individuals.  Executive  Secretary:  Dr.  A.  R.  Warner,  22  East 
Ontario  Street,  Chicago.  Practical  assistance  offered  through  Service 
Bureaus: — on  Dispensaries  and  Community  Relations  of  Hospitals 
(Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Chief);  and  on  Hospital  Social  Work  (Miss  Ida 
M.   Cannon,    Chief).     Address   inquiries  through  central   office. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Maintains  ali- 
the-year-round  Information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla,,  November,  1921.  Membership,  Includ- 
ing proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  115  E. 
15    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— Wm.  D. 
Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review  and  other  publications),   $1. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank  J. 
Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications fres  on  request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
eex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  Interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  In  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In  organizing  the 
work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if 
desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  Interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres. ;    H.    S.    Braucher,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— 

Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l   sec'y.;   105  E.   22nd  St.,   New  York. 

Commission  on  the   Church   and  Social   Service;   Rev.  Worth  M.   Tippy, 
exec,    sec'y. ;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y. ;    Miss    Inez 
Cavert,  ass't.   research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,   sec'y 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 

exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission  on   Relations  with   France  and  Belgium,  uniting  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the  Protestant 
forces   of   France   and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur  J.    Brown, 
106   E.   22nd   St.,    New  York. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vlce-pres.; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.     Trains  Indian 
and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.     Free  illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT    AID    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN      (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding.     Conducts  National   Americanization   programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRD?PLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  Industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  en 
the   payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelligent 
interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, $3,  $5,  and  $25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
PEOPLE — Moorfleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  7* 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,  $1    upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— Rush 

Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social  agencies 
which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls.  Non- 
sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social. 
Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas   work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL — Official  National  Body 
of   the   Catholic    Organizations   of   the   country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

General   Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.   Burke.  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Director,    Right  Rev.   Mgr.   Edw.   A.   Pace. 

Department    of    Laws   and    Legislation — Director,    James    R.    Ryan. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Ass't, 
Director,    Michael   Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean;  Exec. 
Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec    Sec'y.,    Miss  Agnes  G.   Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean,  Miss 
Maud  R.   Cavanagh 

Bureau   of  Immigration — National  Director,   Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  196 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "  Ths 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. — Chas.  F.  Powllson, 
gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  ths 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  city 
or   state-wide  service   through   exhibits,   child   welfare  campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medical 
Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy, 
inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  , backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene"; 
quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y.; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  ths 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.. 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  In- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,-  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  SI. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and   Correction — Mrs.   Martha  P.   Falconer,   Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public   Agencies   and   Institutions — R.   F.   Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental    Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New   York. 

Organization   of   Social   Forces — Otto   W.   Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  eee'y., 
130  E.  69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complets  J 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,   "  The  Club  Worker,"   $1.50  a  year. 
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NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR     PUBLIC     HEALTH      NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  mem- 
bership.    Dues  $2.00  and   upward, 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
mgr.,  ISO  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively   through  members  for  professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— S81  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE. — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Elnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127  E. 
llrd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
eelored  people  to  werk  out  community  problems.  Trains  Neg>-o  social 
workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  R4  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  III.  Stands  for 
self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation;  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND   AND   RECREATION   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA— H. 

B.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention   given    to    municipal    recreation    problems. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Action 
Against,  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superintendent; 
Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  General  Superintendent;  Mr. 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publishing  In- 
terests and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcoholism;  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D..  Assistant  General  Superintendent.  National 
Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Esquire,  At- 
torney,  30-33    Bliss   Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   Kellogg,  pres.;    B.   N.   Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions—John M.  Glenn,  dlr. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments! 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  Important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow  Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S. 
Chllds,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9tb  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
•n  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.    I.    Holsey,    acting   sec'y.,    Tuskegee,    Ala. 


The  Greatest  DEBATE  in  a  Decade! 
SCOTT  NEARING 

versus 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

of   Columbia   University 

OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD,  Chairman 

Subject: 

Resolved:  "That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
than  has  Socialism." 


Sunday    Afternoon,    January    23,    1921,    2    P. 
Lexington    Theatre.    Lexington    Ave.    &    51st 
■  Tickets  50c  to  $2.50  plus  10%  war  tax. 
On  sale  at 
THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD, 
27  W.  8th  St.,  Phone  Stuyvesant  717 
A  Suggestion  :     Get  Your  Tickets  Early 
A   Clear  Case  of  Demand  versus  Supply 


M. 
St. 


Second  Edition  of  Special  Issue  on 

PROHIBITION  and  PROSPERITY 

Widespread  demand  for  The  SURVEY'S  study  of  the  effects  of 
a  year's  freedom  from  LOW  WAGES,  UNEMPLOYMENT  and 
DRINK  has  made  necessary  a  second  edition.  The  price  is  25 
cents  per  copy  postpaid ;  100  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  20 
cents  each.    The  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


2. 


DISTRIBUTING  OUR    IMMIGRANTS 

Conditions  at  Ports  of  Entry. 
-*-  *a.  At  what  ports  do  most  of  our  immigrants  enter  America? 
Why?  What  percentage  enters  at  Ellis  Island?  Why?  What 
becomes  of  most  of  the  newly-arrived?  What  has  been  done  to 
find  places  for  them  in  the  industrial  and  civic  life  of  America? 
Does  the  immigrant  know  where  he  is  going  when  he  enters 
America? 

b.  What  arrangements  exist  at  any  of  the  ports  of  entry  for 
helping  newly-arrived  immigrants  to  find  locations?  Are  there 
any  relief  agencies,  or  educational  workers,  or  employment  agents, 
or  distributing  commissioners  connected  with  the  ports?  Under 
what  conditions  or  restrictions  do  they  work? 

Opportunities  in  America  for  Immigrants, 
a.  Emerson  once  said:  "America  is  another  name  for 
opportunity."  Is  this  statement  still  true?  Is  there  room  in 
your  community  for  newly-arrived  immigrant  groups?  In  what 
numbers?  At  what  occupations?  Under  what  living  conditions? 
Is  anything  being  done  by  your  community  to  make  these  facts 
known  to  immigration  authorities  at  ports  of  entry? 

b.  Is  anything  being  done  to  protect  the  immigrant  from 
false  reports,  or  from  interests  which  exploit  his  ignorance?  Has 
the  immigration  service  developed  any  machinery  for  such  work 
as  this?  What  interests  or  influences  are  most  influential  in 
determining  the  ultimate  destinations   of  the  incoming  peoples? 

c.  How  is  the  actual  destination  of  the  individual  immigrant 
in  America  determined?  If  he  goes  from  Ellis  Island  to  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  city,  why  does  he  do  so?  Wha,, 
determines  this  result?  If  he  goes  to  Milwaukee,  or  North. 
Dakota,  or  Oregon,  what  determines  this  outcome?  Do  these 
cities  or  states  have  representatives  at  Ellis  Island,  with  facts 
information,  inducements?  •  s 

3        Discriminations  against  the  Immigrant. 
***  •  a.     What  legislation   discriminating   against    the   immigrant 
has  been  enacted  in  your  state?    In  your  city?    Is  this  legislation 
justifiable?     Is  is  humane?     When  was  it  enacted?     Why? 

b.  What  business  or  trade  union  regulations  discriminating 
against  the  immigrant  are  operative  in  your  community?  Are 
these  justifiable?  On  what  grounds?  Are  they  consistent  with 
American  ideals?  With  constitutional  provisions?  If  America 
admits  the  immigrant,  should  he  be  kept  "  outside  the  pale  "  of 
business,  or  trade  union? 

c.  What  industrial,  racial,  social,  educational  or  religious 
prejudices  against  immigrants  exist  in  your  community?  Are 
they  justifiable?  Which  ones?  On  what  grounds?  Are  im- 
migrants "radicals"?  Are  they  ignorant?  Arc  they  immoral? 
Are  they  unsocial?     Are  they  un-American? 

d.  Is  there  any  sort  of  an  educational  movement  in  your 
community  for  the  study  of  problems  of  immigration  ?  Is  any- 
thing being  done  to  help  the  immigrant  to  find  his  place  in  your 
community  life?  Have  these  movements  any  connection  with 
national  organizations?  Do  they  express  intelligent  opinion  in 
the  community,  or  fear,  or  disgust?  Is  "Americanism"  being 
endangered  in  your  community,  or  state,  by  the  coming  of  the 
immigrant?  In  what  way?  Does  your  community,  or  state, 
want  more  immigrants,  or  is  it  opposed  to  further  admissions 
of  foreigners  to  the  United  States? 

References : 

Julius  Drachsler:  Democracy  and  Assimilation.  Macmilian. 
Price  $3.00.     Postpaid  $3.20. 

Jane  Addams:  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace.  Macmilian.  Price 
$2.25.     Postpaid   $2.40. 

See  references  in  Social  Study  column,  December  11. 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Subvey  Book 
Department. 


The  SURVEY,   Vol.   XLV,   No.    12.     Published   weekly   by   Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   E.    19    St.,   New  York.     Price   $5.00   yearly.     Entered   ae 
second-class  matter,  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post  office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,    under  the  act  of  March  3,  1S79.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special  rat* 
of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,   1917,  authorized  on  June  26,   1918. 
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The  Freeman 

presents  itself  frankly  as  a  radical  weekly,  though  the  distinguishing  signs  that  mark  "  radical  "  in 
the  ignorant  interpretation  of  that  word,  (scrutinize  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  dur- 
ing the  war!)  are  absent  from  the  rather  austere-looking  Freeman.  Liberal  opinion  is  worthily 
represented  in  periodical  literature,  but  where,  until  now,  has  there  been  a  radical  paper,  scholarly, 
witty  and  written  with  loving  thought  of  the  English  language? 

The  distinction  that  the  Freeman  makes  between  liberalism  and  radicalism  is  elaborated  in  an 
editorial*  from  which  we  quote: 


"  The  liberal  believes  that  the  State  is  essentially 
social  and  is  all  for  improving  it  by  political 
methods  so  that  it  may  function  according  to 
what  he  believes  to  be  its  original  intention. 
Hence,  he  is  interested  in  politics,  takes  them 
seriously,  goes  at  them  hopefully,  and  believes 
in  them  as  an  instrument  of  social  welfare  and 
progress.  He  is  politically-minded,  with  an  in- 
curable interest  in  reform,  putting  good  men  in 
office,  independent  administrations,  and  quite 
frequently   in   third    party    movements.    .    .    . 


"  The  radical  has  no  substantial  interest  in 
politics,  and  regards  all  projects  of  political  re- 
form as  visionary.  He  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees, 
quite  clearly  that  the  routine  of  partisan  politics 
is  only  a  more  or  less  elaborate  and  expensive 
by-play  indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  diverting 
notice  from  the  primary  object  of  all  politics  and 
political  government — namely,  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  one  class  by  another;  and  hence  all 
candidates  look  about  alike  to  him,  and  their 
function  looks  to  him  only  like  that  of  Dupin's 
pretended  lunatic  in  '  The  Purloined  Letter.' " 


The  Freeman 


is  edited  by  Francis  Neilson  and  Albert  Jay  Nock,  with  whom  are  associated  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Walter  G.  Fuller, 
Clara  La  Follette  and  Geroid  Robinson.  This  able  staff  produces  a  paper  whose  wisdom  and  charm  are  attested  by  a 
list  of  subscribers  representing  48  states  and  16  countries.  The  Freeman  is  widely  quoted  because  its  editorials  are  al- 
ready accepted  as  authoritative  expressions  of  radicalism  in  political  and  economic  thought.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Freeman  has  made  itself  disliked  in  quarters  where  they  still  hold  with  Alexander  Pope  that  "  Whatever  is,  is  right." 
We  would  hesitate  to  present  the  Freeman's  claims  to  Survey  readers  if  our  articles  on  sociology,  economics,  on 
science  and  the  arts,  our  causerie,  our  literary  department,  were  not  distinguished  by  high  merit.  Quality  rather  than 
names  counts,  yet  this  list  of  writers  whose  articles,  stories,  plays  or  reviews  have  appeared  in  the  Freeman  cor- 
roborates our  statements: 


George  W.  Russell  ("AE") 
William  C.  Bullitt 
Laurence  Housman 
Granville  Barker 
Siegfried  Sassoon 
Arthur  Gleason 
G.  D.  H.  Cole 
J.  D.  Beresford 


W.  N.  Ewer 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
H.  G.  Scheffauer 
Harold  Kellock 
H.  L.  Mencken 
Michael  Monahan 
E.  D.  Morel 
Simon  N.  Patten 


Amos  Pinchot 
Richard  Roberts 
Paul  Rosenfeld 
Norman  Thomas 
Harold  Stearns 
Sir  Francis  Vane 
H.  W.  Nevinson 
Gilbert  Cannan 


Kenneth  Macgowan 
Ralph  Block 
Louis  Untermeyer 
Ernest  A.  Boyd 
Walter  Pach 
Padraic  Colum 
a.  a.  goldenweiser 
Robert  H.  Lowie 


The  proof  of  the  pudding  lies 


not  in  quoting  the  London  Athenaeum,  which  says :  "  The  Freeman  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  America  " ;  or  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  which  says :  "  We  like  the  Freeman  best  among  the  magazines  as  regards 
literary  comment.  It  has  a  conscience  and  a  sense  of  humor  " ;  or  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  says :  "  It  is  writ- 
ten with  welcome  pungency  and  alacrity  of  phrase.    On  the  literary  side  it  is  particularly  well  cared  for,"  but 

in  trying  the  FREEMAN  yourself. 

Buy  it  at  newsdealers  (or  of  the  publication  office)  for  15c.    Test  us  for  ten  weeks  for  $1.00.    Bolder  spirits  may 

wish  to  gamble  on  the  truth  of  our  presumptuous  claims  by  ordering  it  for  a  year,  and  those  we  will  reward  with  one 

"of  the  five  volumes  named  in  the  appended  Adventure  Form,  which  we  hope  you  will  use  today.    The  ten-weeks-for- 

a-dollar  offer  may  solve  some  Christmas  problems,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  who  believe  in  gifts  that  are  at  once 

interesting  and  useful. 

Test  Subscription 

The  Freeman  Inc.,  B.W.  Htiebsch,  President,   116  W.  13th  St.,  New  YorK 

Enclosed  is  One  Dollar   ($1.00),  for  which  please  send  The  Freeman  for  10  weeks  to 

Name   


Address 


Adventure  Form 


cheek 


Enclosed  is  money  order  for  Six  Dollars   ($6.00),   (Canadian  postage  50c.  foreign  postage  $1.00  a  year  extra)   for  which  please  send  The  Fbei> 
man  for  1  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  checked  below,  to 

Name   

Address  

REMINISCENCES  OF  TOLSTOY,  by  Maxim  Corky  (just  published,  $1.50) 
POOR  WHITE  by  Sherwood  Anderson  (just  published  $2.00)  IRELAND,  by  Francis  Hackett,  $2.50 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  by  Andre  Tridon,  $2.00  THE  BLACK  MAN'S  BURDEN,  by  E.  D.  Morel  $1.50 

•  The  editorial,  practically  in  full,  with  some  facts  about  the  FREEMAN,  is  printed  in  a  leaflet  entitled  "Why  the  Freeman  *  "  which  xcill  be 
tent  on  request. 
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RECRUITS 

A  CERTAIN  young  lady  with  clicking  high  heels  and 
generally  dressed  to  the  mode  appeared  at  a  school  for 
training  social  workers  recently  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  requirements  for  admission.  An  artist  friend  of  hers, 
she  said,  had  told  her  that  she  ought  to  be  doing  some  active 
work  for  social  progress  since  whenever  he  saw  her  he  always 
wished  "  to  paint  her  with  a  tenement  baby  in  her  arms." 

THE  DENVER  STRIKE  REPORT 

SHARP  debate  has  been  provoked  in  Denver  by  the  report 
concerning  the  street  car  strike  last  summer,  during  the 
course  of  which  a  number  of  persons  were  killed.  The  re- 
port has  been  made  public  locally,  but  has  yet  to  be  approved 
by  all  of  the  bodies  associated  in  the  undertaking.  The  in- 
vestigation was  initiated  by  a  local  group  of  citizens  and  car- 
ried on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  of  the  Social  Action  Department,  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Council.  The  work  was  done  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  John  A.  Lapp  and  others.  When  the 
report  was  published  in  Denver  an  active  contest  was  begun 
in  the  church  both  for  and  against  its  approval. 

SENATOR  HARDING'S  SISTER 

NEWSPAPERS  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  have  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Carolyn  Votaw,  sister  of  President- 
elect Harding,  has  been  appointed  by  Surgeon-General 
Hugh  S.  Cummings,  head  of  the  social  service  bureau  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health   Service  which  operates  in  the 
sixty-two  federal  hospitals  of  the  United  States. 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Seattle  Times  says  that  Mrs. 
Votaw  has  been  special  policewoman  at  police  headquarters 
in  Washington  for  the  last  two  years,  reigning  from  that 
position  early  last  fall.  It  gives  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Votaw,  as  follows: 

"The  new  career  which  is  just  opening  before  me  will  depend 
upon  my  own  plans  and  initiative,"  said  Mrs.  Votaw  in  con- 
firming her  appointment. 


"  At  one  time  hospitals  concerned  themselves  only  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  patient.  Now  experts  declare  that 
speedy  recovery  cannot  possibly  be  effected  while  the  patient  is 
worrying  about  his  financial  condition,  his  home,  or  his  business. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  new  department,  of  which  I  am  the 
head,  to  care  for  this  psychological  side  of  the  patient.  An 
entirely  new  system  must  be  organized  in  all  the  public  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Red  Cross  looked  after  the 
work,  or  tried  to  do  so,  during  the  war,  but  the  burden  is  now 
too  heavy  for  it  to  carry. 

"  Since  late  in  the  summer,  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  offers 
to  do  special  work.  I  consulted  with  my  brother,  Senator 
Harding,  as  to  which  one  I  should  accept.  He  advised  me  by 
all  means  to  enter  the  Public  Health  Service." 

Medical  social  service,  a  highly  technical  branch  of  work, 
has  been  conducted  thus  far  by  the  Red  Cross  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Health  Service,  by  workers  with  special  train- 
ing and  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert.  No  denial  of  the 
appointment  having  been  made  through  the  press,  the  Survey 
wrote  the  surgeon-general  for  confirmation  of  the  appointment 
and  a  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  Mrs.  Votaw.  His  of 
flee  has  replied : 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  surgeon-general  to  make  any  an- 
nouncements at  this  time  because  the  policy  of  the  department 
in  the  matter  is  not  determined  and  no  definite  statements  can 
now  be  made. 

FOR  A  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

WITH  President  Wilson's  conciliatory  statement  on 
the  national  budget  bill,  in  his  address  to  Congress, 
an  early  reconsideration  and  passage  of  that  measure, 
even  in  the  present  short  session,  seems  likely.  The  stories 
of  waste,  extravagance  and  lack  of  organization  that  have 
gone  the  round  of  the  press  have  served  their  purpose,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  business  methods  of  the  government 
is  general.  The  Congressional  program  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  an  executive  budget  system,  the  adoption  of  sound 
budgetary  procedure  in  Congress  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  executive  departments  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy — the  last  named  factor  one,  however,  on  which  a 
longer  study  and  deliberation  is  yet  required  and  which  in 
no  way  need  delay  the  passage  of  the  adoption  of  elementary 
budgetry  reform.  Men  in  and  out  of  Congress  realize  that 
in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  reducing  the  floating  debt 
of  the  country,  a  necessity  mentioned  by  the  President,  real 
national  thrift  consists  not  only  in  the  pruning  of  appropria- 
tions but  no  less  in  intelligent  planning  of  expenditures.  The 
goverment  at  present  has  no  organ  for  such  planning. 

In  addition,  writes  Stanley  H.  Howe,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Budget  Committee,  which  has  done  much  to  arouse 
a  public  opinion  on  this  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  create  what 
Mr.  Hcwe  calls  "  a  treasury  conscience  ",  not  only  among 
government  officials  but  at  large.     He  says: 

Leaders  in  Congress  are  ready  to  put  through  the  program, 
but  they  must  be  supported  by  the  taxpayers,  business  men,  who 
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must  be  educated  to  demand  and  support  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment. The  press  must  play  a  leading  role.  One  of  the  handi- 
caps lies  in  the  fact  that  every  business  man  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  budgetary  reform  and  thinks  that  it  must  be  equally 
evident  to  everybody  else  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  need 
for  individual  action  in  the  matter.  But  the  truth  is  that  most 
people  have  given  the  matter  no  thought.  They  are  dissatisfied; 
that  is  all.    They  have  no  opinions  as  to  remedies  and  methods. 

Both  political  parties  have  endorsed  the  budget,  which  has 
ceased  to  be  a  partisan  matter.  Therefore  there  is  little  in- 
centive for  either  party  to  take  the  initiative  and  push  it 
through.  Civic  organizations  which  support  the  rneasure, 
says  Mr.  Howe,  must  unite  to  make  their  influence  felt.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  reorganization  of  executive  departments. 
Edward  T.  Devine's  article  in  the  Survey  for  October  23 
shows  that  in  this  matter  there  is  by  no  means  agreement 
even  on  fundamental  principles.  The  National  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  cooperation  with  other  organizations  and  individu- 
als, at  present  is  engaged  upon  a  survey  of  the  executive  de- 
partments for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  scheme  of  gen- 
eral reorganization  as  a  basis  for  criticism  and  amendment. 
Several  proposals  are  already  before  Congress;  but  they  have 
in  view  the  development  of  specific  governmental  activities 
rather  than  a  better  coordination  of  all  services. 

"THE  FARMER'S  CRISIS" 

DISCUSSION  of  the  unemployment  situation  in  the  cities 
should  not  overshadow  consideration  of  the  equally  seri- 
ous dislocation  of  the  average  man's  livelihood  in  the 
agricultural  districts  from  the  gulf  to  the  Canadian  border. 
The  farmers  are  likely  to  be  heard  from  no  less  than  the  city 
workers  in  the  months  ahead.  A  member  of  the  Survey  staff 
whose  work  has  called  him  in  recent  weeks  from  New  York 
to  the  South  West,  reports  indications  of  a  gathering  storm 
caused  by  the  sudden  drop  in  wheat  and  corn.  Something  like 
it  is  threatening  in  the  states  farther  south  because  of  a  similar 
drop  in  cotton.    Much  of  the  cotton  is  not  worth  harvesting. 

"  I  hear  about  this  in  every  Kansas  town  where  I  have  been," 
he  writes,  "  Lawrence,  Topeka,  McPherson,  Wichita  and  Em- 
poria. They  say  the  Populist  movement  and  the  Progressive 
revolt  will  appear,  to  have  been  a  summer's  breeze  in  com- 
parison with  the  storm  now  brewing." 

William  Allen  White  has  written  "  mene,  mene,  tekel,  up- 
harsin  "  in  racy  Kansas  English  in  a  column  editorial  in  the 
Emporia  Gazette  of  December  3,  heading  it  "The  Farmer's 
Crisis."  His  forecast  has  been  spread  throughout  Kansas 
in  an  interview  on  the  front  page  of  Governor  Allen's  paper 
at  the  capital,  and  sent  broadcast  by  the  United  Press.  To 
quote : 

Last  Saturday  there  met  in  the  Lyon  County  courthouse  in 
response  to  a  more  or  less  spontaneous  feeling,  seventy-five  good, 
well-fed,  God-fearing,  staunch,  Republican  farmers;  the  type 
that  is  on  the  county  central  committee,  and  serves  in  the  district 
precinct  committee — the  big  farm  owners  in  this  county.  These 
men  had  no  leadership  and  no  program,  but  they  were  discussing 
earnestly,  but  not  excitedly,  the  condition  which  the  farmer  has 
to  face. 

They  saw  rather  definitely,  a  gradual  decline,  indeed  an  almost 
inevitable  decline  in  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  sell — his  live 
stock,  his  grain,  his  poultry,  his  hay — and  they  have  seen  this 
decline  coming  as  interest  rates  have  been  rising  and  as  the  rent 
on  land  has  also  been  increasing.  And  while  interest  and  rent 
have  been  increasing  and  prices  decreasing,  farm  labor  has -also 
taken  a  steady  upward  trend,  and  has  not  been  affected  as  yet, 
by  the  unemployment  of  the  cities.  Moreover,  it  will  take  a  vast 
degree  of  unemployment  in  the  great  cities  to  bring  farm  labor 
down  to  the  point  where  it  will  correspond  to  the  decline  of  farm 
products. 

So  the  farmers  are  between  two  grinding  millstones. 

They  are  puzzled,  they  are  out  of  patience,  if  they  are  not 
angry,  they  don't  know  what  to  do  nor  where  to  turn. 

The  farmer  is  not  talking  politics,  not  now;  he  is  not  thinking 
much  about  political  relief,  but  unless  he  does  get  economic  re- 
lief; if  this  situation  should  continue  through  the  campaign  of 
1922  this  economic  situation  is  going  to  take  a  political  turn  which 
it  liable  to  be  revolutionary  in  its  character,  not  unlike  the  agrar- 
ian uprising  of  the  nineties,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  and  the  Populist  Party.    • 


The  tariff  will  not  satisfy  the  farmer  as  a  solution,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  White,  who  feels  they  will  demand  something 
alone  these  lines: 

(1)  Some  special  farm  credit  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

(2)  Some  security  of  price  in  the  spring  when  he  plants  his 
crop  for  the  harvest  in  the  fall. 

(3)  Some  right  of  cooperative  marketing,  encouraged  and 
possibly  controlled  and  stimulated  by  the  government,  which  will 
give  him  a  fair  show  in  the  world  markets. 

(4)  A  square  deal  from  packers  and  big  grain  men  in  the 
big  distributing  centers. 

As  Mr.  White  sees  it,  we  are  in  a  slough  of  a  reaction  fol- 
lowing the  war  and  there  is  "  danger  that  this  reaction  may 
dam  up  the  forward  moving  current  until  this  agrarian  situa- 
tion may  start  a  genuine  upheaval  in  this  country  which  will 
attract  other  social  forces,  labor  for  example,  and  make  a  criti- 
cal situation  in  the  next  three  or  four  years."  And  then  again 
it  may  not.  For  Mr.  White  disclaims  a  home-spun  prophet's 
mantle  when  it  comes  to  how  far  a  social  movement,  springing 
out  of  the  common  economic  needs  of  farmers  the  country 
over,  is  likely  to  go.  But  he  points  out  that  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance, once  it  started,  kept  out  of  politics  only  for  a.  year.  He 
concludes: 

A  man's  prophet  license  in  a  rapidly  moving  civilization  cannot 
work  for  over  twenty-five  minutes.  But  if  there  is  anything  in 
looking  into  the  grindstone,  one  can  see  this  portent  rising  dan- 
gerously. It  is  fair  weather  now ;  so  was  it  while  Noah  built 
the  Ark! 

IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

A  SPECTACULAR  note  has  been  lent  the  situation  in 
the  North  West  by  the  failure,  since  December  2,  of 
twenty-three  small  banks  in  North  Dakota.  According 
to  well-informed  correspondents  of  the  Survey,  they  had  to 
close  because  they  had  their  money  loaned  out  and  could  not 
collect  the  loans.  The  reason  for  this  in  turn  was  that  the 
farmers  to  whom  they  had  lent  it  were  holding  their  wheat  for 
a  higher  price  and  no  money  was  coming  into  the  state  in  other 
ways.  The  total  capital  of  all  of  the  banks  which  have  closed 
is  probably  not  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  largest  banks 
at  Grand  Forks  or  Fargo.  Moreover,  some  of  the  banks  are 
situated  in  the  west  end  of  the  state  where  there  have  been 
crop  failures  for  several  years  and  where  one  national  bank 
has  also  just  failed  in  spite  of  Federal  Reserve  help. 

Whether  or  not  the  large  financial  institutions  in  the  great 
centers  are  exerting  pressure  by  withholding  money  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  down  prices,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  the  state  institution  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Non-partisan  movement,  is  offering  leadership  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  a  bulletin  issued  on  November  15,  the  bank 
stated : 

Between  the  determination  of  the  farmers  to  hold  their  grain 
until  they  can  secure  a  fair  price  for  it  and  the  tightening  of 
credit  from  eastern  sources,  banks  of  the  western  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country  find  themselves  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Their  funds  are  largely  tied  up  in  loans  to  farmers,  grain  dealers 
and  other  industry  or  business  more  or  less  closely  dependent 
upon  agriculture.  Only  the  marketing  of  the  crops  can  start 
liquidation ;  and  marketing  at  a  loss  is  likely  to  bring  serious 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  farmers  themselves,  but  to  all  in- 
dustry and  business  in  the  agricultural  sections. 

If  the  farmers  accept  present  prices  and  pay  their  obligations  at 
the  banks,  credit  will  be  released  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  banks  will  be  over.  But  that  will  mean 
a  loss  to  the  farmers  that  will  bankrupt  many  and  will  greatly 
hamper  all  operations  for  the  production  of  another  crop. 

According  to  this  bulletin,  the  disposal  of  the  entire  North 
Dakota  crop  at  prices  ruling  on  the  first  of  November  would 
have  meant  a  loss  (on  the  basis  of  1919  prices)  of  $139,000,- 
000,  a  figure  well  toward  the  total  of  loans  and  discounts  of 
all  state  and  national  banks  in  North  Dakota  combined. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  opponents  of  the  Non-partisan  League 
submitted  five  initiated  measures  at  the  last  election,  intended 
to  curtail  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota;  and  while  Governor 
Frazier  was  reelected,  these  measures  were  passed  and  became 
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effective  December  2.  One  authorizes  the  attorney  general, 
the  state  auditor  and  the  secretary  of  state  (Attorney  General 
Langler  led  the  fight  against  the  League)  to  examine  the  bank 
every  six  months.  Another  authorizes  county,  city  and  school 
treasurers  to  withdraw  their  funds  from  the  state  bank  and 
deposit  them  locally.  Under  Non-partisan  laws  they  had  been 
required  to  deposit  them  in  the  state  bank.  The  immediate 
withdrawal  this  month  of  the  funds  so  deposited  might  have 
put  the  state  institution  in  a  helpless  condition  and  wrecked 
smaller  banks  in  which  it  claimed  to  have  redeposited  some 
$9,000,000  aside  from  the  $3,000,000  it  had  loaned  to  farm- 
ers. But  the  Industrial  Commission  controlled  by  the  League 
has  interpreted  the  new  law  not  to  be  retroactive  and  the 
bankers  and  local  officials  are  reported  as  cooperating  to  see 
to  it  that  it  comes  into  effect  without  serious  injury. 

The  three  remaining  initiated  laws  prohibit  the  state  bank 
from  making  loans  outside  North  Dakota,  restore  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools  the  powers  hitherto  held  by  the 
Non-partisan  official  she  defeated  at  the  previous  election  and 
break  up  what  was  charged  to  be  a  monopoly  in  state  adver- 
tising enjoyed  by  the  League  papers. 

BIG  PROBLEMS  AND  SMALL  HOUSES 

SOCIAL  workers  and  professional  housing  reformers  were 
in  a  small  minority  at  the  eighth  national  conference  of 
the  National  Housing  Association,  but  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  representative  of  almost  the  whole  country  and  of 
Canada,  of  builders,  real  estate  operators,  bankers,  chambers 
of  commerce  officers,  manufacturers  and  employment  officers 
of  large  plants.  While  there  were  some  with  axes  of  their  own 
to  grind,  especially  in  the  advocacy  of  legislation  favorable  to 
their  interests,  these  business  men  on  the  whole  evinced  a  keen 
—  one  might  almost  say  pathetic — desire  to  help  in  any  wise 
endeavor  to  meet  the  housing  shortage  in  their  home  towns 
and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  is  economically  sound  and  of  benefit 
to  the  whole  community.  There  were  three  notable  absences. 
While  labor,  both  in  relation  to  house  production  and  as  pros- 
pective occupant  of  homes  was  foremost  as  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion, no  representatives  of  labor  took  part.  While  much  was 
said  about  more  practical  arrangement  of  homes  and  about 
woman's  part  in  the  economy  of  home  purchase,  no  women 
took  part.  A  third  absentee  was  the  radical  reformer,  single 
taxer  or  what  not,  who  might  have  emphasized  the  theoretical 
implications  of  the  business  men's  and  architects'  growing  in- 
terest in  large  scale  operations.  While  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  problem  of  the  small  house  was  considered 
was  thus  limited  to  some  extent,  the  contribution  made  by  the 
conference  on  the  practical  business  side  of  housing  finance  and 
construction  was  the  more  striking.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  conferences  on  housing  ever  held  in  the  United 
States. 

The  topics  discussed  by  the  conference  may  be  grouped  un- 
der three  heads:  Relation  of  landlords  and  tenants;  how  to 
stimulate  and  finance  new  home  building;  how  to  minimize. the 
cost  of  housing  by  scientific  planing  and  economizing  in  con- 
struction. In  addition  there  were  papers  on  the  effect  of  the 
housing  shortage,  on  garden  city  development  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  holding  of  the  conference  in  Bridgeport,  which  in 
the  last  few  years  has  done  more  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States  to  get  houses  built  for  industrial  workers,  gave 
the  delegates  the  stimulus  of  concrete  examples  of  modern 
housing  provision,  created  on  a  variety  of  plans,  physical  and 
financial,  impressively  successful  in  results  obtained. 

The  conference  was  unanimous  in  opposing  every  proposal 
that  seemed  socialistic  or  paternalistic  in  nature.  But  curi- 
ously enough  it  went  on  record  as  s'trongl/  favoring  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  both  for  new  houses  and  for  mortgages  on 
house  property,  old  and  new,  in  some  way  persuading  itself 
that  such  exemption  is  not  in  the  nature  of  subsidy.  Lawson 
Purdy,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  up- 
holders of  economic  individualism,  justified  the  recent  New 
York  rent  and  tax  exemption  lews  on  the  ground  that  it  was 


Laurence  Veiller,  sec- 
retary  of  the  National 
Housing  Association,  as 
he  looks  to  a  Bridge- 
port cartoonist 

to  whether  all  mort- 
those  under  a  certain 
present    preferred     the 


an  emergency  measure.  More  patience,  he  said,  would  have 
solved  the  rent  difficulty  in  a  better  way,  but  in  practice  that 
patience  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  main  difficulty  at  the  present  time  throughout  the 
country  is  the  absence  of  capital  for  investment  in  new  home 
construction  on  terms  that  are  practicable.  While  before  the 
war  it  was  easy  for  responsible  builders  and  owners  to  secure 
mortgages  for  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  lot  and  two-thirds 
of  the  proposed  cost  of  the  building,  the  enormous  rise  in  prices, 
especially  during  the  last  year,  has  meant  that  even  a  loan  of 
only  one-half  of  land  value  and  building  cost  may  in  a  few 
years  represent  100  per  cent  of  the  total  market  value  of  the 
completed  house.  Hence  credit  institutions  and  individuals  are 
chary  to  invest  in  mortgages,  the 
more  so  since  other  opportunities 
for  relatively  secure  and  profit- 
able investment  have  never  been 
better.  To  attract  this  capital, 
exemption  of  mortgages  from  in- 
come tax  commended  itself  as  the 
best  and  largest  means  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conference.  Others 
showed  how  by  lengthening  the 
period  of  amortization  and  a  sys- 
tem of  easy  payments  the  small 
house  owner  would  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  mortgage  charge  even  at 
present  rates.  Among  the  ad- 
vocates of  tax  exemption  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
gages  should  be  exempted  or  only 
value;    but    the    majority    of    those 

whole  melon  to  a  slice.  A  more  careful  adaptation  of 
terms  and  periods  of  repayment  to  the  financial  status 
of  the  worker  was  advocated  by  W.  H.  Ham,  manager  of  the 
Bridgeport  Housing  Company,  as  the  most  important  element 
in  stimulating  home  building.  In  a  conference  almost  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  ideal  of  individual  occupying  owner- 
ship, he  pointed  out  in  considerable  detail  that  the  young  work- 
ingman  about  to  marry  has  neither  the  means  nor  is  justified 
in  investing  all  his  savings  in  a  house  of  his  own.  The  require- 
ments of  his  home  will  grow  with  the  family  and  it  is  better 
that  he  should  accumulate  savings  in  a  company  which  will 
for  some  years  enable  him  to  rent  a  house  until  he  has  acquired 
the  necessary  credit  with  the  company,  experience  as  a  house- 
keeper and  stability  as  a  wage  earner  to  make  it  safe  for  him  to 
invest  in  an  individual  home  of  his  own.  This  plan  of 
"  liquid  "  home  ownership  has  been  worked  out  in  Bridgeport 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  and  was  hailed  by  many 
enthusiasts  for  occupying  ownership,  and  by  many  of  those 
who  see  its  dangers,  as  a  platform  on  which  they  may  combine 
forces.  Walter  Stabler,  comptroller  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  described  in  detail  the  method  by  which 
that  corporation  is  in  process  of  investing  what  will  probably 
amount  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  mortgages  on  small 
house  properties.  The  money  will  be  so  used  as  to  stimulate 
the  building  of  new  homes  rather  than  relieve  other  capital 
now  invested  in  mortgages,  and  the  plan  was  regarded  by  the 
conference  as  sound  business  combined  with  a  far-sighted  con- 
tribution to  the  civic  welfare. 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Leg- 
islative Committee  of  the  United  States  League  of  Building 
and  Loan  Associations,  gave  a  picture  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  societies  participate  in  housing  finance  which  to  many 
came  as  a  surprise,  but  the  limitations  of  that  process  were 
made  obvious  when  in  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Hennessy  had 
to  admit  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  depart  from  their 
traditional  policy  of  investing  in  mortgages  of  individual 
dwelling  houses  only,  and  that  the  capital  over  which  they  dis- 
pose cannot  be  made  available  for  larger  concerted  housing  op- 
erations. The  chief  lesson  which  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary 
of  the  National  Housing  Association,  drew  from  his  recent 
investigation  of   English   housing    since    the    war,   was  that 
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Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE   APPEAL  TO   CAESAR " 

T/f/  EARY  of  the  "  annual  wrangle  over  the  privilege  of  paying 
''  luxury  prices  for  a  grim  necessity,"  the  women  are  bring- 
ing pressure  to  bear  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  at  once  take 
up  the  coal  question  and  force  prices  down  to  normal  level.  The 
Home-makers'  Department  of  the  Boston  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  protested  to  the  city  fuel  administrator,  the  mayor,  the 
governor  of  the  state,  their  congressmen  and  senators,  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  on  coal,  and  President  Wilson,  asking  that 
a  more  intelligent  handling  of  the  whole  problem  be  evolved  and — 
most  important — stating  that  they  are  ready  to  suggest  methods 
if  their  advice  is  asked 


while  the  present  method  of  finance  in  that  country,  based 
as  it  is  on  enormous  government  subsidies,  is  economically  un- 
sound and  must  eventually  lead  to  disaster.  It  is  to  large  scale 
operations  such  as  have  given  to  England  its  magnificent  gar- 
den cities,  suburbs  and  villages,  that  in  the  future  we  must  look 
for  the  bulk  of  industrial  housing,  that  the  small  speculative 
builder  as  the  main  factor  in  supplying  homes  is  doomed.  This 
conclusion  from  English  experience  was  more  than  borne  out 
by  the  discussions  on  planning  and  construction.  Whether  they 
favored  standardization  of  materials,  of  complete  houses  or  of 
the  smaller  items  that  go  into  the  equipment  of  a  home,  the 
delegates  agreed  that  vast  economies  can  be  effected  by  intro- 
ducing modern  industrial  methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion into  home  building.  It  is  impossible  here  to  indicate 
even  briefly  the  wealth  and  variety  of  experience  in  this  field 
submitted  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  these 
contributions,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  more  original 
methods  adopted  to  get  large  housing  operations  started  and 
financed  will  be  further  described  in  future  issues  of  the 
Survey. 

THE  CLOTHING  TIE-UP 

THE  New  York  men's  clothing  market  has  for  the  time 
being  ceased  to  produce  clothes.     The  members  of  the 
clothing  union  to  whom  the  issue  was  referred  rejected 
the  ultimatum  sent  by  the  manufacturers.     [See  The  Survey 
for  December  11.]      In  consequence  a  lockout  or  strike  is  in 
progress. 

Immediately  after  the  manufacturers  broke  off  relations 
with  the  union  the  long  discussed  Needle  Trade  Alliance,  ;. 
group  of  unions  inside  and  outside  the  American  Federation  0/ 


Labor,  was  formed.  Parties  to  this  are  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America — the  organization  directly  af- 
fected by  the  stoppage  of  production  in  New  York  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. — the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers — the  strong  clothing  union  inside  the  A.  F.  of 
L. — the  International  Fur  Workers  Union,  the  Journeyman 
Tailors  Union  and  the  United  Cloth  and  Cap  Makers  Union 
of  North  America.  The  only  large  clothing  union  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Needle  Trades  Alliance  is  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers.  This  body,  though  much  smaller  than  the 
Amalgamated,  is  the  older  union  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  has  been  keen. 

Thus  the  Needle  Trades  Alliance,  with  this  one  exception, 
consolidates  the  clothing  unions  of  the  country  and  makes 
possible — though  perhaps  not  immediately  probable — the  af- 
filiation of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  with  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  The  formation  of  the  alliance  was  approved  at  the 
last  conventions  of  the  unions  affected.  In  their  statement  to 
the  public  the  representatives  of  the  alliance  said: 

We  condemn  the  action  of  the  New  York  manufacturers  as  a 
move  calculated  to  destroy  the  organization  of  the  clothing  work- 
ers and  to  throw  the  industry  back  to  the  old  sweat  shop  system 
from  which  all  the  workers  in  the  needle  trades  have  suffered 
and  tender  the  clothing  workers  out  unqualified  support  in  the 
fight  that  has  been  forced  upon  them. 

Before  the  lockout  or  strike,  it  was  estimated  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  clothing  makers  were  unemployed.  This  con- 
dition was  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  orders  at  this  particular 
time,  but  it  was  also  in  part  to  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  ordinary  slack  season  in  the  New  York  market.  The 
contest  was  preceded  by  the  resignation  of  the  labor  staff  of 
the  manufacturers'  association  and  by  the  suspension  of  the 
activities  of  the  impartial  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations 
committee  of  the  market.  Additional  bitterness  was  injected 
into  the  conflict  by  a  public  statement  of  William  Bandler, 
president  of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association,  who 
charged  the  union  with  "  sovietism."  Mr.  Bandler  said : 
"  The  manufacturers  in  the  clothing  trade  do  not  intend  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  sovietism  in  their  in- 
dustry." 

To  that  extent  the  clothing  situation  parallels  the  steel 
strike  of  1919  when,  according  to  subsequent  investigation  and 
the  report  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  attention 
was  diverted  from  real  issues  by  allegations  that  the  strikers 
were  seeking  revolutionary  ends. 

SUSPENSION  OF  IMMIGRATION 

AT  the  time  of  writing  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  amended  Johnson  bill  on  temporary  suspension  of 
immigration,  as  adopted  this  week  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate.  The  demand  of 
organized  labor  for  such  a  complete  exclusion  law,  pruned  as  it 
has  been  in  the  matter  of  period  to  be  covered,  has  outweighed 
with  the  House  the  combined  efforts  of  large  employers  of 
labor  and  of  liberals  to  amend  our  immigration  law  in  the  di- 
rection of  better  regulation  of  immigration,  possibly  with  some 
additional  restrictions  to  those  now  in  force,  but  not  so  dras- 
tic as  to  close  our  ports  to  all  comers.  Senator  Sterling,  after 
consultation  with  many  agencies  and  persons  interested  in  this 
subject,  has  introduced  a  bill  creating  a  commission  to  regulate 
immigration  and  to  distribute  newcomers  in  accordance,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  labor  needs  of  different  states.  Senator 
Dillingham  has  introduced  his  bill  restricting  immigration  on 
what  is  known  as  the  percentage  plan.  Both  bills  provide  for 
more  contact  with  immigrants  after  their  arrival  and  settle- 
ment with  a  view  to  earlier  and  more  complete  Americani- 
zation. 

The  Johnson  bill,  as  amended  on  December  10,  prohibits 
immigration  for  one  year.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  were 
supported  by  witnesses  to  the  hardship  which  that  measure, 
if  passed,  will  involve  for  thousands  of  aliens  who  have  got 
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ready  to  come  to  this  country  and  to  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  have  prepared  to  bring  members  of  their  family 
and  friends  to  join  them.  As  it  stands,  the  bill  permits  of  a 
time  interval  of  only  sixty  days  to  permit  the  completion  of 
journeys  to  the  United  States  already  commenced  or  prepared 
for,  a  period  so  insufficient,  it  is  said  that  severe  suffering  and 
disappointment  will  be  inflicted. 

Congressmen  Isaac  Siegel  and  Adolph  J.  Sabath  in  a  mi- 
nority report  on  the  bill,  point  out  that  some  of  the  statements 
on  which  the  motive  for  the  bill  is  based  are  incorrect  and 
some  of  the  inferences  misleading.  The  figures  quoted  by  the 
majority  to  show  the  existence  of  an  abnormal  flow  of  immi- 
gration are  based,  they  hold,  on  one  abnormal  month;  the  net 
immigration  in  the  eleven  months  from  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1920,  was  366,915,  as  compared  with  an  average  ex- 
ceeding a  million  in  the  years  prior  to  1914,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  war  immigration  was  automatically  shut 
out.  They  can  find  no  basis  for  the  estimate  that  from  two 
to  eight  million  Europeans  at  the  present  time  are  seeking  to 
migrate  to  the  United  States.  They  particularly  deplore  the 
introduction  of  passages  in  the  majority  report  directed  against 
further  admission  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe. 
Nearly  all  recent  arrivals  of  that  race,  Representative  Siegel 
found  by  personal  inquiry,  are  women  and  children  coming 
to  this  country  to  rejoin  the  heads  of  their  families  or  other 
near  relatives.  A  report  by  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  of  the  State  De- 
partment, printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  majority  report,  states 
that  aliens  emigrating  to  the  United  States  from  Poland  are: 

Physically  deficient:  Wasted  by  disease  and  lack  of  food  sup- 
plies, reduced  to  an  unprecedented  state  of  life  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  as  the  result  of  oppression  and  want;  present  exist- 
ence in  squalor  and  filth; 

Mentally  deficient:  111  educated,  if  not  illiterate,  and  fre- 
quently with  minds  so  stultified  as  to  admit  of  little  betterment; 
abnormally  twisted  because  of  reaction  from  war  strain,  shock 
of  revolutionary  disorders,  the  dullness  and  stultification  result- 
ing from  past  years  of  oppression  and  abuse; 

Economically  undesirable:  Twenty  per  cent  is  given  as  a  round 
and  generous  estimate  of  productive  laborers  among  present  ap- 
plicants for  vises.  This  estimate  is  meant  to  include  workers,  or 
those  who  may  be  expected  to  become  workers,  from  both  sexes. 
The  remaining  percentage  may  be  expected  to  be  a  drain  on  the 
resources  of  America  for  years. 

Of  the  SO  per  cent  of  emigrants  from  Poland  who  may  be 
termed  efficients,  40  per  cent — of  the  total  number — will  enter  the 
trade  as  a  middleman,  not  a  producer.  These  will  thrive  on  the 
efforts  of  their  associates. 

The  productive  labor,  small  percentage  as  it  is,  will  be  found 
in  America  in  the  sweat  shops  in  the  large  centers  of  population. 
It  is  decidedly  not  agricultural  but  urban  in  character.  In  this 
report  female  applications  as  housewives,  etc.,  are  of  course 
termed  as  efficients. 

Socially  undesirable:  Eighty-five  to  90  per  cent  lack  any  con- 
ception of  patriotic  or  national  spirit.  And  the  majority  of  this 
percentage  is  mentally  incapable  of  acquiring  it. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  or  upward  will  congregate  in  the  large 
urban  centers,  such  as  New  York  or  Baltimore,  and  add  to  un- 
desirable congestion,  already  a  grave  civic  problem. 

Immigrants  of  similar  class  are  to  be  found  already  in  the 
United  States  who,  taken  as  a  class  and  not  individually,  have 
proved  unassimilable. 

All  Europe  is  experiencing  in  the  reaction  from  the  war  a  cor- 
ruption of  moral  standards.  This  may  even  be  most  noticeable  in 
Germany.  The  introduction  of  these  lowered  standards  cannot 
fail  to  have  its  evil  influence  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  moment,  90  per  cent  may  be  regarded  as  a  low  estimate 
of  the  proportion  representing  the  Jewish  race  among  emigrants 
to  America  from  Poland. 

The  unassimilability  of  these  classes  politically  is  a  fact  too 
often  proved  in  the  past  to  bear  any  argument 

The  signers  of  the  minority  report  say: 

It  would  be  a  sorry  day  in  American  history  if  our  country 
that  has  hitherto  been  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  were  to  slam 
its  doors  in  the  faces  of  those  who  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
victims  of  oppression,  persecution  and  discrimination  in  the  lands 
in  which  they  live.  When  the  literacy  test  was  adopted,  an  ex- 
ception was  made  as  to  its  application  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
were  subjected  to  discriminatory  laws  and  regulations,  as  well 
as  to  overt  acts  of  persecution  because  of  their  race  and  religion. 
A  reading  of  the  majority  report  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 


Poster  drawn  by  Rockwell  Kent  for  the  Loan  Exhibit  of  Old 
Masters  just  closed  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  New  York   city, 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  Bellevue  Municipal  Hospital 

this  truly  American  policy  is  to  be  departed  from,  and  that  the 
very  fact  that  a  people  has  been  subjected  to  suffering  of  an  un- 
exampled character  should  be  made  the  basis  of  adverse  legisla- 
tion. 

They  deny  that  recent  immigrants  from  Poland  are  espe- 
cially ignorant  or  unintelligent  and  point  to  the  coincidence  of 
the  "  offensive  "  allusions  to  Jews  in  the  majority  report  with 
a  "  secret  and  malicious  propaganda "  conducted  to  arouse 
prejudice  against  that  race  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Other  opponents  of  the  bill  pointed  out  in  the  House 
debate  that  the  administration  of  existing  laws  was  lax  and 
unsatisfactory;  that  immigrants  were  hardly  to  be  blamed  if 
Ellis  Island  and  other  receiving  stations  were  not  adequate  to 
pass  them  through  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  community  or  to  connect  the  newcomers  efficiently  and 
rapidly  with  those  able  to  look  after  their  welfare.  Repre- 
sentative Mann  of  Illinois  argued  against  the  bill,  that  it  was 
designed  to  return  oppressed  people,  including  the  Irish,  to 
"  tyrannical  governments  "  for  punishment.  Supporters  of  the 
bill,  on  the  other  'hand,  referred  to  vast  sums  spent  by  foreign 
governments  to  dump  their  undesirable  citizens  at  our  doors 
(Representative  Knutson  of  Minnesota  "staked  his  repu- 
tation "  on  this  statement)  ;  and  referred  to  approaching  un- 
employment in  many  industries  and  unwillingness  of  recent 
immigrants  to  work  on  farms. 

A  CORRECTION 

IN  THE  Survey  for  December  n,  page  387,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  article,  Three  Shifts  in  Steel,  the  phrase, 
"  R.  A.  Bull,  president  of  the  Duquesne  Steel  Co.,"  should 
read  "  R.  A.  Bull,  vice-president  of  the  Duquesne  Steel  Foun- 
dry Co." 
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North  Dakota's  Industrial  Program 

and  the  Law 


D 


By  Hugh  E.  Willis 

DEAN    OF    THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW,    UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

ADVICES  from  North  Dakota  from  both  opponents  of  the  N on-partisan  League  and  those  friendly  to  it,  in- 
jfj^  dicate  that  whatever  other  effect  the  recent  election  and  the  more  recent  crop  and  banking  situation 
may  have  on  the  industrial  program  of  the  state,  they  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  building  of  the  mill 
and  elevator  now  in  process  of  construction  at  Grand  Forks,  work  on  which  has  been  proceeding 
rapidly  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Professor  Willis  here  discusses  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  re- 
leased this  project. — Editor. 


OES  a  state  of  the  Union    have  a  legal  right  to 
adopt  and  to  enter  upon  a  public  ownership  pro- 
gram?   This  question  was  involved  in  the  attempt 
by  the  state  of   North   Dakota  to  put  in  opera- 
tion the  industrial  program  championed  by  the  Non-partisan 
League,  an  organization  of  farmers  originally  of  North  Da- 
kota but  now  of  a  number  of  northwestern  states,  and  it  was 
finally  answered  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United 
States. 

In  19 1 9  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  en- 
acted laws,  creating  an  industrial  commission,  establishing  a 
state  bank  operated  by  the  state  under  the  control  of  such 
commission,  providing  for  the  engagement  by  the  state  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  warehouse,  elevator  and  flour 
1     mill  system  operated  by  the  state,  providing  for  the  state's 
'     engaging  in  the  enterprise  and  providing  homes  for  its  residents 
f     and   operating   a   home   building    association,   and    providing 
a     for  bond  issues  to  create  the  capital  for  such  bank,  to  replace 
mi  funds  employed  by  the  bank  in  making  loans  on  real  estate, 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  mill  and  elevator  associa- 
tion.  The  constitutionality   of   this   legislation   was   attacked 
whin  both  the  state  courts  and  the  federal  district  eourt  of  the 
as  'State  of  North  Dakota.     Both  the  North  Dakota  Supreme 
sou  Court  and   the   Federal   District   Court  upheld   its  validity, 
and  appeals  were  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
This  tribunal  rendered  its  decision  upon  the  question  June  1. 
To  one  not  a  lawyer,  it  must  seem  that  a  state,  if  it  so  de- 
sires, has  a  legal  right  to  do  all  of  these  things,  which  may 
for  convenience  be  classified  as  public  ownership.     To  a  law- 
yer, the  problem  is  not    so    simple.     He    wants    to    know 
whether  this  is  a  public  purpose,  and  whether  it  violates  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?     There  is  a  general  rule 
that  money  collected  by  taxation  can  be  used  only  for  a  pub- 
lic  purpose.      No   legislature  could  take    public    money  and 
appropriate  it  for  some  private  individual  by  way  of  a  gift. 
Public  money  must  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people  gen- 
erally.    The  Fourteenth  Amendment  also  forbids  the  states 
to  deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.     (In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
clause  was  passed  originally  simply  as  one    of    the    slavery 
amendments.)     The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  this  amendment  imposes  no  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  taxation  in  the  states,  provided  the  taxes  are  for  public 
purposes.     Hence  it  is  seen  that  whether  or  not 'the  legisla-* 
tion  of  North  Dakota  was  constitutional  had  to  turn  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  enterprises  were  public  pur- 
poses.     If  they  were  the  state  could  appropriately  and  leg- 
ally levy  taxes  therefor.     If  they  were  not,  it  would  be  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  for  the  state  to  do  so. 

The  case  appealed  to  the  United  States    Supreme    Court 
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from  the  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  was  known  as  Green 
et  al.  v.  Frazier,  Governor,  et  al.,  and  the  case  appealed  from 
the  Federal  District  Court  was  known  as  Scott  et  al.  v.  Fra- 
zier et  al.  Both  were  decided  June  1,  and  on  the  merits  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  in 
each  instance,  but  the  federal  case  was  ordered  dismissed  for 
want  of  jurisdiction. 

The  precise  question  involved  in  these  cases  had  never  be- 
fore been  presented  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  But 
in  the  case  of  Jones  v.  The  City  of  Portland,  245  United 
States  217,  the  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  an  act  of  the 
state  of  Maine  authorizing  cities  or  towns  to  establish  and 
maintain  wood,  coal  and  fuel  yards  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing these  necessaries  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns. 
The  court  held  that  this  legislation  did  not  deprive  tax-pay- 
ers of  due  process  of  law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  that  case,  as  in  the  North  Dakota 
cases,  the  local  authority,  legislative  and  judicial  (and  in 
North  Dakota  the  people),  which  had  especial  means  for 
securing  information,  had  declared  the  use  to  be  public  in  its 
nature.  The  court  in  the  North  Dakota  cases  laid  some  em- 
phasis on  this  and  thought  the  principle  of  the  Maine  deci- 
sion was  applicable  to  the  North  Dakota  cases,  and  that  the 
system  of  legislation  adopted  by  North  Dakota  was  not  vio- 
lative  of   the    federal   constitution. 

Why  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  take  this  view? 
Because  it  regarded  as  public  the  purposes  for  which  the  state 
of  North  Dakota  proposed  to  spend  public  money.  Why 
are  these  purposes  public?  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
did  not  go  very  fully  into  this  question.  It  found  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  had  not  been  violated,  and  for  the 
rest  left  the  matter  with  the  state  authorities.  The  North 
Dakota  Supreme  Court  answered  the  contention  that  the  in- 
dustries involved  were  private  in  nature,  by  stating  that  all 
of  them  belonged  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  there- 
fore to  be  distinguished  from  businesses  of  a  private  nature; 
and  it  sustained  the  Home  Building  Act  because  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  and  maintain  homes  would  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  last  ground  is  familiar,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it  further,  but  the  other  ground  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Let  us  examine  the  proposition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Dakota.  The  proposition  is  that  whatever  the  state 
owns  is  public,  and  that  private  property  can  be  taken  if 
necessary  for  the  support  thereof,  even  though  the  law  re- 
quires such  property  to  be  taken  only  for  a  public  purpose. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  state  could  either  condemn  all  pri- 
vate property  and  thus  make  it  public,  or  little  by  little  en- 
croach upon  the  field  of  private  ownership  until  it  drove  all 
others  out  of  business  and  appropriated  the  field  itself?    The 
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first  would  be  eminent  domain.  The  decisions  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  taken  by  eminent  domain  under  constitutional 
provisions  which  universally  limit  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty in  this  way  to  public  purposes,  have  so  defined  what  may 
be  taken  that  there  is  very  little  doubt.  Some  recent  cases 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  aesthetic  as  a  public  purpose. 
But  even  with  this  extension  of  the  rule,  it  still  has  Tather 
narrow  boundaries.  So  that  the  only  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  the  question  is  that  the  state — no  state — could  con- 
demn all  private  property  and  take  it  for  public  purposes. 
While  the  decisions  will  not  enable  one  to  give  an  opinion 
the  other  part  of  the  question,  it  is  my  guess  that  there 
will  not  be  much  difference  in  the  law  as  to  what  the  state 
may  own  directly  and  what  it  may  acquire  by  forced  sale. 

he  limits  of  the  taxing  power  above  referred  to  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  must  be  so. 

Just  what,  then,  can  a  state  own?  This  question  is  im- 
portant. We  know  that  the  state  can  own  some  things.  We 
know  that  whatever  the  state  owns  is  not  private  but  public, 
and  that  no  one  can  object  to  money  being  raised  or  appro- 
priated therefor.  Taxes  can  be  raised  for  a  public  purpose, 
Property  can  be  taken  for  a  public  purpose.  The  state  can 
own  any  property  which  is  devoted  to  a  public  purpose.  What 
is  a  public  purpose?  The  courts,  as  a  rule,  have  not  at- 
tempted a  judicial  definition  of  this  term,  but  have  preferred 
to  leave  each  case  to  be  determined  by  its  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. In  other  words,  here  is  some  law  which  is  "  in 
the  making."  A  public  purpose  is  a  growing  term,  and  the 
courts  have  no  right  to  define  the  term,  until  society  is 
through  with  its  growth.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  case  we  have  just  been  considering,  said:  "In  many 
instances  states  and  municipalities  have  in  late  years  seen 
fit  to  enter  upon  projects  to  promote  the  public  welfare  which 
in  the  past  have  been  considered  entirely  within  the  domain 
of  private  enterprise." 

Negatively,  the  decisions  have  not  as  yet  told  us  what  a 
state  cannot  own,  but  affirmatively  they  tell  us  of  a  multi- 
tude of  things  which  a  state  can  own.  Perhaps  this  is  as  far 
as  we  ought  to  go  with  a  definition.  In  the  Minnesota  rate 
cases,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said :  "  It  has  never 
been  doubted  that  the  state  could,  if  it  saw  fit,  build  its  own 
highways,  canals  and  railroads."  But  the  decisions  do  not 
stop  here.  A  state  may  not  only  own  its  highways;  it  may 
own  anything  which  is  classed  as  a  public  calling.  In  the 
case  of  a  public  calling  the  state  has  the  choice  either  of  pub- 
lic regulation  or  of  public  ownership.  The  test  of  a  public 
calling  is  virtual  monopoly.  Most  virtual  monopolies  have 
arisen  because  of  some  governmental  franchise  or  license. 
Mr.  Tiedeman  contends,  not  only  that  the  government  has 
a  right  to  own  such  things,  but  that  it  constitutionally  has 
no  right  to  permit  them  to  be  owned  by  private  individuals. 
He  says: 

Whatever  business  or  industry  cannot  be  left  open  to  the  free 
choice  of  all  persons  without  favor  or  discrimination — subject 
only  to  reasonable  regulation  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
of  individuals  against  fraud  and  other  wrongs  and  dangers- 
should  and  can  be  made  a  government  monopoly,  instead  of  be- 
ing granted  to  private  individuals  or  corporations.  A  govern- 
ment monopoly  does  not  violate  (as  private  monopoly  does) 
either  the  individual's  right  to  carry  on  such  business  (evervone 
has  a  right  to  pursue  any  one  of  the  ordinary  callings  of  life), 
or  the  constitutional  guarantej  \  of  equality  and  of  equal  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  I  fee'  confident  that  the  courts  would 
hold  that  ownership  of  public  callings  is  an  implied  power  of 
the  government.  1  can  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  constitutional  guarantees  are  most  signally  violated  when 
the  governments,  national  and  state,  grant  to  private  capitalists 
the  complete  control  of  all  the  means  of  intercourse  and  inter- 
communication between  the  people.  The  principle  seems  to  me 
to  be  applicable  to  the  governmental  control  of  any  of  the  natural 
deposits  of  the  earth,  such  as  coal  and  iron  or  the  forests. 


We  may  not  all  agree  with  Mr.  Tiedeman  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  guilty  of  wrong  in  creating  or  tolerating  private-" 
monopolies,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  in  his  argument/" 
but  we  must  all  agree  that  the  government  has  the  right  it-  n 
self  to  own  whatever  it  thus  gives  to  another  to  own. 

The  list  of  public  callings  has  been    growing    rapidly  by  ° 
judicial  decisions  in  the  last  few  years.  It  now  includes  public  " 
warehousemen,  innkeepers,  all  common  carriers  of  goods,  in-  r 
eluding  the  railways,  all  common  carriers  of  passengers,  all  " 
public  utilities,   such  as  telegraph   and   telephone  companies,  * 
water  works,  gas  works  and  electric  light  plants,  and  there  t 
are  decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  associated  press  and  insur-  ' 
ance  companies  are  public  callings.     On  principle,  it  would  ■ 
seem  as  though,  if  all  these  other  enterprises  are  public  call-  ■ 
ings,  because  virtual  monopolies,    the    United    States    Steel  : 
Trust,  the  Packing  Trust,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
other  trusts  are  also  public  callings,   and  would  be  so  de- 
clared by  the  courts  if  the  question  were  properly  brought 
before  them. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  opinion  I  have  given  above  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  far-reaching  and  important  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is.  On  the  one  hand  it 
decides  that  the  people  of  this  country  could  not  under  our 
existing  constitutions  legally  adopt  communism  or  socialism 
as  it  is  correctly  understood,  and  the  proposition  of  the 
North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  must  be  taken  with  this  limi- 
tation. On  the  other  hand  it  decides  that  the  people,  with- 
out changing  their  constitutions,  could  own  publicly  any  of 
the  great  and  numerous  public  callings  of  the  land.  This 
would  permit  a  greater  degree  of  public  ownership  than  North 
Dakota,  for  example,  has  as  yet  undertaken. 

This  is  the  legal  aspect  of  this  question.  Whether  other 
states  should  follow  North  Dakota's  example,  and  whether 
North  Dakota  should  go  farther  with  her  experiments,  and 
whether  she  even  did  the  wise  thing  in  going  as  far  as  she 
has  already  gone  are  economic  questions  with  which  this  ar- 
ticle is  not  concerned. 

So  far  as  the  sale  of  mill  and  elevator  bonds  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  laws  of  North 
Dakota  such  bonds  cannot  actually  be  delivered  until  after 
the  mill  and  elevator  are  completed,  an  inventory  of  the 
property  taken  and  a  trust  deed  or  mortgage  filed,  so  that 
the  bonds  can  be  issued  on  the  strength  of  such  securities 
in  addition  to  the  security  of  the  credit  of  the  state.  I  am 
informed  by  William  A.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  that  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
have  been  bought  up  to  date  for  which  ad  interim  receipts  have 
been  given,  and  that  the  bank  of  North  Dakota  has  loaned 
the  Mill  and  Elevator  Association  $200,000.  The  present 
work  of  construction  in  Grank  Forks  is  being  financed  by  the 
money  realized  from  these  subscriptions  and  this  loan.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Mill  and  Elevator  Associa- 
tion will  need  any  more  money  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  work  of  construction. 

The  mill  and  elevator  building  to  be  erected  in  Grand 
Forks  wa6  not  finished  this  fall  as  was  at  first  expected. 
This  delay  has  been  caused  not  so  much  by  the  litigation  over 
the  constitutionality  of  the  enterprise — since  the  authorities 
went  ahead  by  advice  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  would  give  a  favorable  decision,  and 
even  if  it  did  not  that  the  matter  could  be  handled  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise — but  the  delay  has  been  caused  for  the  most 
part  because  of  the  impossibility  tp  get  cement  due  to  a  na- 
tion wide  strike.  About  the  first  of  September  cement  was 
finally  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  and  it  is  now  being 
poured  as  fast  as  a  large  crew  of  men  can  pour  it. 
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The  Negro  and  Industrial  Peace 


By  T.  J.   JVoofter,  Jr. 

FIELD  AGENT,  PHELPS  STOKES  FUND 


DURING  the  feverish  demand  for  production  in 
1916  and  191 7,  employers  sent  agents  South  and 
paid  railroad  fares  in  order  to  secure  Negro  labor. 
Even  Negro  women  were  drawn  into  mechanical 
idustries.  That  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  the  servant 
iroblem  became  so  difficult.  The  movement  began  to  assume 
he  proportions  of  a  veritable  exodus,  but  it  soon  became  ap- 
iarent  that  it  was  better  to  allow  the  currents  of  labor  to 
low  normally,  subject  only  to  the  operation  of  supply  and 
lemand. 

The  importation  of  labor  also  proved  costly  because  the 
turnover  was  large.  A  trainload  sometimes  lost  half  of  its 
original  numbers  before  the  plant  was  reached.  An  inquiry, 
:arefully  worked  out  by  Prof.  Francis  Tyson  of  the  University 
)f  Pittsburgh,  indicates  that  in  some  Pennsylvania  towns  the 
number  brought  in  was  eight  times  the  number  remaining 
in  the  town  at  the  end  of  1919.  In  general  about  twice  as 
many  moved  into  the  town  as  the  number  who  remained. 

This  shifting  is  still  one  of  the  principal  faults  which  em- 
ployers of  Negro  labor  find,  but  nearly  all  of  them  state  that 
the  condition  is  very  little  worse  than  the  shifting  of  their 
other  classes  of  labor. 

Although  the  colored  men  were  active  in  watching  for  the 
most  advantageous  offers  and  shifted  rapidly  in  response  to 
them,  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  concentration  rather 
than  toward   diffusion  of  Negro  labor  in  plants.     When  a 
laborer  found  a  place  which  was  satisfactory  to  him  and  in 
rhich    the    employment    of    additional    colored    labor    was 
avored,  he  wrote  his  friends  and  had  them  come  up.     As  a 
;sult  there  are  twenty  companies  with  from  one  thousand  to 
^Iteen  thousand  Negroes  on  their  pay  rolls,  and  about  two 
'undred  and  ten  others  with  over  two  hundred  Negro  em- 
ployes.  It  is  significant  that  the  majority  are  large,  open  shops. 
Their  industrial  distribution  is  about  as  follows:  Iron  and 
steel,  40,000;   automobile,   25,000;    meat    packing,     15,000; 
Pullman  shops  and  yards,    15,000;  miscellaneous,  40,000. 

Interviews  with  many  employers  of  large  numbers  of 
Negroes  indicate  that  the  majority  of  them  are  satisfied  with 
colored  labor.  Several  s  pel-mill  superintendents  expressed 
themselves  as  most  agreeably  surprised  by  their  results.  The 
employment  manager  of  a  string  of  large  foundries  said  that 
the  colored  laborers  are  making  good  with  him  and  can  have 
their  jobs  as  long  as  the  foundries  are  operating.  The  Pull- 
man shops  in  Chicago  also  seem  well  satisfied  with  their 
15,000  Negroes,  and  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest 
automobile  plants  in  Detroit  said  that  he  knows  that  Negroes 
are  good  workers  and  is  trying  to  make  his  shop  one  which 
they  will  be  eager  to  enter.  Evidence  supplementing  these 
statements  is  found  in  a  recent  investigation  of  the  status  of 
the  Negro  in  Detroit  industries,  where  60  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  employing  Negroes  expressed  themselves  as 
fully  satisfied,  20  per  cent  as  "  neutral  "  and  20  per  cent  as 
unsatisfied. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  majority  are  satisfied,  for  if  large 
numbers  of  employers  maintain  the  attitude  that  Negro  labor- 
ers are  to  be  the  first  ones  laid  off  with  the  approaching  slack 
time,  we  are  more  or  less  certain,  within  a  short  time,  to  face 
a  disagreeable  unemployment  situation  complicated  by  race 
prejudice  and  economic  jealousy — a  situation  which  may  cul- 
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minate  in  riots  more  violent  than  the  bloody  affairs  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Coatesville,  Chicago  and  Omaha.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  an  important  contributing  factor  in  all  of  these 
disturbances  was  the  economic  jealousy  which  arose  from  a 
relatively  temporary  readjustment  of  the  labor  supply. 

A  period  of  Negro  unemployment  is  at  hand  now.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer's  slump  in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles and  automobile  accessories,  thousands  of  Negroes  were 
temporarily  out  of  work.  The  then  brisk  demand  for  steel 
and  iron  workers,  however,  absorbed  this  group.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Negroes  are  barred 
from  so  many  plants,  that  we  may  have  unemployment  among 
Negroes  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  fairly  brisk  general  de- 
mand for  labor.  This  paradox  would  have  been  witnessed 
during  the  past  summer  if  it  had  happened  that  the  textile 
industry,  in  which  very  few  Negroes  are  employed,  had  been 
the  one  to  absorb  the  men  laid  off  by  automobile  plants. 

The  responsibility  of  the  employers  for  inter-racial  peace 
arises  from  the  importance  of  industry  in  the  life  of  the 
Negro,  the  precarious  hold  which  he  has  on  his  job,  and  the 
dangers  to  the  community  from  Negro  employment. 

Industrial  relations,  or  "  mutual  interest "  departments 
are  developing  in  a  number  of  plants.  The  lines  of  activity 
vary  greatly  from  plant  to  plant.  Some  firms  merely  offer 
bonus  and  insurance  schemes,  emphasize  safety,  and  follow 
common  sense  leads  in  cultivating  a  cordial  group  relation- 
ship between  labor  and  the  management  to  replace  the  old 
cordial  individual  relationship  between  the  laborer  and  "  the 
boss."  Others  go  still  further.  They  visit  absentees,  and 
provide  medical  treatment,  free  nurses,  better  housing,  lec- 
tures, club  rooms,  playgrounds,  and  cheap  homes.  A  few 
have  given  labor  a  voice  in  determining  some  of  the  policies 
of  management  through  a  shop  council.  An  Ohio  steel  mill 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  build  a  $75,000  school  building  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  city  for  the  colored  children.  Many  plants  have 
colored  men  on  the  staff  of  their  employment  office  to  see 
that  these  programs  are  effective  among  the  colored  laborers. 

Unskilled  laborers  predominate  among  the  Negroes.  Some 
plants  have  the  definite  policy  of  not  admitting  colored  men 
except  in  the  capacity  of  unskilled  laborers  while  others  em- 
ploy as  many  skilled  Negroes  as  they  can  get  but  state  that  the 
large  majority  are  not  qualified  for  skilled  positions.  Still 
others  hold  that  there  is  no  job  in  their  shop  which  Negroes 
cannot  fill  after  a  reasonable  apprenticeship. 

Since  management  is  so  pleased  to  have  the  Negro  added 
to  the  labor  supply  it  is  almost  always  through  the  prejudice 
of  unions,  foremen,  or  groups  of  employes  who  have  been  with 
the  company  for  a  long  time  that  Negroes  are  barred  from 
positions.  In  the  active  labor  market  immediately  following 
the  war,' however,  most  colored  men  were  eventually  able  to 
find  a  place  in  some  open  shop  where  they  could  employ  all 
the  skill  that  they  possessed.  About  10  per  cent  are  now  in 
semi-skilled  jobs  such  as  those  of  furnace  repair  masons  and 
tenders  of  almost  automatic  machinery.  A  bare  5  per  cent  are 
found  in  the  skilled  positions  such  as  truck  drivers,  stationary 
and  hoisting  engineers,  foundry  moulders,  rolling  mill  ruffers 
and  rollers,  butchers,  skilled  auto  body  builders  and  heat  fin- 
ishers, and  foremen.  There  is  one  Negro  in  Cleveland  who 
has  risen  to  the  position  of  chief  chemist  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing plant  and  several  are  heads  of  trucking  departments. 
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But  numbers  of  skilled  building  tradesmen,  carpenters, 
painters,  plasterers,  and  plumbers,  who  come  up  from  the 
South,  are  unable  to  ply  their  trade  because  of  the  stronger 
hold  of  the  unions  in  these  fields.  Such  men  usually  accept 
work  as  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  laborers  in  industrial  plants. 

Because  progress  in  skilled  occupations  has  been  made  al- 
most entirely  outside  the  unions — in  open  shops — labor  leaders 
often  accuse  the  Negro  of  favoring  scab  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colored  laborer  feels  that  he  is  more  or  less  justified 
in  the  attitude  that  a  dispute  between  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  management  is  none  of  his  affair  because 
there  are  so  very  few  local  unions  which  admit  Negroes. 
Exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  scattered  locals  such  as  those 
of  the  hod  carriers',  paying  men's,  and  teamsters'  union.  In 
these  occupations  there  are  so  many  Negroes  that  the  hold  of 
the  union  on  the  trade  is  materially  weakened  if  the  colored 
men  are  not  organized.  The  longshoremen  and  the  packing- 
house employes  present  the  only  cases  of  perfect  unionization 
of  large  bodies  of  colored  men,  and  their  organization  has  been 
accomplished  almost  entirely  by  governmental  war  labor 
agencies  rather  than  by  peace-time  labor  leadership.  In  other 
cases  a  few  colored  men  are  admitted  to  the  union  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  and  these  are  the  last  sent  out  on  jobs  by 
master  tradesmen.  Just  before  many  strikes  there  have  been 
eleventh  hour  efforts  to  organize  the  colored  men  in  the  trade. 
In  one  or  two  instances  it  was  found  that  the  naive  plans  of 
the  labor  leaders  included  the  scheme  of  getting  the  colored 
men  into  the  organization,  calling  the  strike,  then,  by  out- 
voting the  Negro  members,  making  one  of  their  demands  that 
no  more  colored  men  be  employed.  A  widely  known  instance 
of  this  kind  was  the  19 1,2  strike  of  waiters  in  Chicago. 

Thus  the  responsibility  of  the  labor  leader  for  inter-racial 
peace  arises  from  the  fact  that  unions  have  shown  more  active 
prejudice  to  Negro  labor  than  any  other  northern  group,  and 
the  fact  that  these  cases  of  discrimination  have  been  widely 
discussed  among  the  Negroes  and  have  so  galled  them  that 
they  are  very  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  unions. 

Realizing  the  weakness  of  their  past  appeals  to  Negro  labor, 
the  1920  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  fought  for  the 
abrogation  of  clauses  restricting  the  membership  in  certain  of 
its  branches  to  white  labor  only.  Removing  this  proscription 
against  Negro  members  is  but  a  preliminary  step.  To  over- 
come prejudice  in  locals  to  such  an  extent  that  colored  men 
are  actually  admitted  to  membership  is,  however,  an  entirely 
different  problem  which  will  take  more  time  to  work  out. 
The  federation  now  proposes  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
meeting  this  situation  by  employing  Negro  organizers.  If 
these  men  are  wisely  chosen  they  can  not  only  give  local  lead- 
ers valuable  advice  as  to  the  proper  policies  for  organizations 
to  adopt,  but  can  also  cultivate  that  knowledge  and  sympathy 
against  which  prejudice  is  unable  to  stand.  They  will,  how- 
ever, be  confronted  with  the  following  situation :  Many  locals 
will  have  no  colored  members,  neither  will  they  permit  the 
organization  of  a  separate  Negro  local.  They  are  permitted, 
under  their  charters,  to  pass  on  whether  or  not  new  locals 
shall  be  formed.  Hence  negotiations  lead  only  to  a  blind 
alley.  If  the  colored  organizers  are  to  be  successful,  the 
removal  of  this  obstacle  will  constitute  their  first  step. 

This  situation  has  thrown  the  Negro  largely  on  his  own 
resources.  It  has  placed  upon  his  shoulders  and  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  social  workers  of  the  community  the  task  of 
adjusting  him  in  industry.  The  question  as  to  whether,  in 
the  face  of  increasing  competition,  he  will  hold  his  place  in 
industry,  will  be  largely  answered  according  to  the  type  of 
leadership  which  he  is  able  to  develop  to  aid  him  in  opening 
up  new  opportunities,  increasing  his  efficiency,  and  husbanding 
his  earnings. 


A  measurable  degree  of  success  has  already  been  attained 
in  following  their  own  leaders.  An  example  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Dining  Car  Cooks  and  Waiters  Association,  in 
whose  organization  the  National  Negro  Urban  League  was 
influential.  This  association  was,  at  first,  purely  a  Negro 
organization,  but  later  it  was  affiliated  with  the  white  rail-  . 
way  workers.  Their  policy  has  been  to  cooperate,  wherever 
possible,  with  both  the  labor  organizations  and  the  manage- 
ment. Their  success  in  the  former  is  indicated  by  their  final 
affiliation  with  the  white  workers,  in  the  latter  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  railroads  broke  all  precedents  in  1920  by 
allowing  .the  members  time  off  for  their  annual  convention. 

In  the  light  of  the  most  apparent  needs,  men  are  at  work 
on  the  problems  of  Negro  industrial  relations  in  all  the  large 
cities.  These  men  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
community.  They  serve  the  employers  by  efforts  to  keep  a 
contented  colored  labor  supply  and  reduce  turnover.  They 
serve  the  Negro  by  investigating  and  cultivating  new  avenues 
of  employment,  standing  as  a  buffer  between  him  and  the 
white  unions,  furnishing  the  leadership  usually  furnished  by 
the  federation,  and  by  taking  up  his  grievances  direct  with 
the  management.  Such  colored  workers  are  usually  industrial 
secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  or  of  the 
branches  of  the  Negro  Urban  League. 

All  of  these  workers  operate  free  employment  offices  and 
place  from  several  hundred  to  two  thousand  colored  laborers 
per  month.  The  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh 
branches  of  the  Urban  League,  and  the  Indianapolis,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Columbus  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches  render  still 
broader  service  by  studying  the  demand  for  labor  and  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  employers  to  use  Negroes  in  new  capa- 
cities. They  also  endeavor  to  aid  men  to  make  good  on  the 
job  by  appealing  to  race  pride  with  propaganda  and  noon 
shop  meetings,  and  to  stimulate  the  companies  to  cultivate 
friendly  relationship  between  labor  and  the  management.  By 
acting  as  mediator  in  labor  disputes  they  have  averted  or 
settled  a  number  of  minor  strikes. 

The  problem  of  facilities  for  trade  training  of  Negroes  is 
neglected  in  most  industrial  centers.  Many  plants  which  have 
no  trouble  in  using  colored  men  on  the  job  have  difficulty  in 
working  them  into  their  apprenticeship  classes  on  account  of 
prejudice.  In  very  few  places  are  colored  men  admitted  to 
trade  classes  such  as  those  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the 
metropolitan  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Where  night  trade  classes  are 
not  a  part  of  the  public  school  systems,  Negroes  are,  there- 
fore, usually  without  the  facilities  for  improving  their  position 
in  industry. 

In  these  problems  wise  solutions  would  be  facilitated  by  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  detailed  facts  as  to  the  Negro's 
status  in  the  different  industries.  The  first  step  is  evidently 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  situation  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  labor  organization  and  of  plant  management.  This 
could  be  done  best  by  some  neutral  organization  such  as  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  possessed  during  the  war 
in  its  Division  of  Negro  Economics.  This  division,  though 
handicapped  by  the  turmoil  of  transition  general  in  the  federal 
government,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  appropriation  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  budget  by  the  past  Congress,  has  made 
an  excellent  beginning  in  this  line. 

To  summarize,  the  chief  problems  of  the  Negro  in  industry- 
are  : 

1.  To  secure  just  wages  and  hours. 

2.  To  extend  the  number  of  plants  where  he  can  work. 

3.  To  extend  the  number  of  jobs  within  the  plant  in  which 
he  is  accepted. 

4.  To   increase  his   efficiency  through   application   and    study. 

5.  To  develop  such  an  organization  and  leadership  as  will 
enable  him  to  withstand  the  pressure  which  is  already  felt  from 
increased  immigration  and  a  relaxation  in  the  demand  for  labor. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Adventure,  Play  and  Education 


EDISON  is  said  to  have  begun  experiments  with  life  when 
he  was  quite  young.  The  story  goes  that  when  he  was 
but  six  he  was  missing  one  day.  A  search  found,  him 
sitting  on  some  goose  eggs  trying  to  hatch  them  out.  By  the 
time  he  was  ten  he  had  chopped  off  a  finger;  nearly  drowned 
himself;  set  fire  to  a  barn  "  to  see  it  burn  "  and  given  a  large 
dose  of  seidlitz  powder  to  another  boy  in  the  hope  that  the 
gas  generated  within  the  boy  would  cause  him  to  fly.  That 
was  all  very  wonderful,  we  say.  We  are  devoted  to  boyish  ad- 
yenture — in  some  other  village  or  age  or  continent.  But  we 
cannot  stand  too  much  of  it  in  our  own  kitchens  or  yards.  And 
serious-minded  parents  and  teachers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Edison's  father  once  whipped  the  boy  in  the  public  square 
for  some  prank  as  a  warning  to  him  and  to  all  others.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  whipping  that  made  him  a  great  man.  But, 
also,  perhaps  the  experimental  spirit  that  made  the  whipping 
necessary  was  the  real  foundation  of  his  greatness. 

The  central  theme  of  all  educational  discussion  today  is  the 
discovery  and  conservation  of  the  individual  child,  and  the  cen- 
tral problem  in  this  discussion  is  how  to  make  sure  that  the 
native  genius  of  every  child  shall  have  the  chance  to  develop 
its  full  scope  and  make  its  own  unique  contribution  to  the 
world.  The  school  is  becoming  centrally  related  to  all  con- 
structive social  movements — in  a  schoolish  sort  of  way.  But 
the  native  genius  of  children  does  not  usually  respond  to 
schoolish  stimulations.  In  the  more  natural  atmosphere  of 
normal  play,  children  come  to  consciousness  of  their  own  pow- 
ers, and  express  themselves  freely  and  positively. 

But  the  modern  city  gives  inadequate  chance  for  play.  Re- 
stricted spaces,  the  dangers  of  the  omnipresent  automobile  and 
truck  [as  depicted  by  Donahey,  the  cartoonist  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  in  the  Survey  for  Dec.  11],  and  especially  the 
over-dominance  of  older  people,  parents,  teachers,  policemen 
and  the  like,  make  natural  play  all  but  impossible.  Yet  since 
time  began,  children  have  mostly  been  educated  by  play,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  artificializing  of  modern  life,  play  will  con- 
tinue to  be  their  natural  breath  and  atmosphere. 

If,  then,  play  and  adventure  are  so  important  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  suppose  we  admit  the  need  and  get  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  matter  in  our  cities.  We  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  face  one  very  important  question:  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  busy  older  person  to  the  play  of  the  child?  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  mother  or  father  who  does  not  want  to  be 
"  bothered."  And  we  pity  the  child  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  "  tied  to  the  mother's  apron  strings."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  recognize  four  relationships  or  distances  between  the  child 
and  his  elders:  he  can  be  near,  or  he  can  be  too  near;  he  can 
be  away,  or  too  far  away.  The  first  and  third  of  these  are 
healthful  and  wholesome;  the  other  two  are  sure  to  lead  to 
trouble.  We  are  facing  the  problem  of  these  dangerous  types 
of  play  in  an  increasing  measure  each  year — step  by  step  with 
the  growth  of  cities.  The  wholesome  sorts  of  play  were  by- 
products of  the  older,  simpler  life  of  the  country  community; 
the  unwholesome  types  have  been  largely  forced  upon  us  by 
the  crowded  conditions  of  city  life.  In  no  respect  does  the 
city  show  its  distinction  from  the  country  more  characteris- 
tically than  in  its  ways  of  dealing  with  the  play  of  its  children. 
The  city  is  not  hospitable  to  children.  That  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  But  we  do  not  yet  realize  its  full  inhospitability 
to  their  dawning  personalities.  Creative,  adventurous,  self- 
directing  play  is  necessary  to  the  inner  life  of  a  child — and 
the  city  suppresses  this  incessantly.  In  general,  the  city  gives 
the  children  the  alternative  of  living  and  playing  either  too 
close  to  their  elders  or  too  far  away  from  them.  They  must 
either  be  constantly  "  under  foot  ",  or  else  they  must  be  left  to 


go  and  come  at  their  own  choice.  Neither  of  these  results  is 
healthful ;  but  there  is  little  decent  intermediate  ground  in  the 
city. 

In  the  older  rural  community  such  intermediate  chances 
were  plentiful.  The  children  could  range  all  over  the  big 
farm  or  even  the  neighborhood,  in  what  we  may  call  their 
"  far  "  play,  with  small  chance  of  harm.  They  could  be  count- 
ed upon  to  turn  up  somewhere  near  meal  time  voracious,  safe 
and  sound.  Or,  if  they  chose  to  play  near  home  in  what  we 
may  call  their  "  near  "  play,  they  had  the  big  yard  for  the  fine 
days,  while  on  rainy  or  cold  days  the  up-stairs  or  the  attic 
welcomed  them.  They  did  not  need  to  keep  right  "  under 
foot  "  in  order  to  be  under  the  eyes  of  their  elders. 

The  city  child  has  lost  most  of  these  chances  for  the  health- 
ful "  near  "  and  "  far  "  sorts  of  play.  He  is  either  too  close 
to  his  elders  or  too  far  away  from  them. 

With  the  "  too-far  "  play  of  the  streets  and  back  alleys  of 
the  city  we  need  not  be  here  concerned.  The  literature  of  that 
subject  is  very  large.  It  fills  many  books  which  lie  on  dusty 
library  shelves  years  without  end.  We  all  know  the  dangers 
of  that  sort  of  play.  But  we  are  not  so  well  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  "  too-near  "  play  which  fills  so  much  of  the  time 
of  city  children. 

Children  learned  to  keep  fairly  quiet  in  the  crowded  old  log 
house  of  the  country-side  in  the  shut-in  wintry  days.  But  they 
had  the  long  summers  in  which  to  shake  the  pent-up  noises  out 
of  their  lungs  and  the  repressions  out  of  their  souls.  The 
modern  city  makes  something  like  that  old  crowded  condition 
continuous  throughout  the  year.  The  elders  dominate,  repress, 
suppress,  dictate  endlessly.  "  Go  find  Tommy,"  said  the 
grown  up  sister  to  the  half  grown  one,  "  and  see  what  he  is 
doing  and  tell  him  to  quit." 

These  repressions  are  not  ill-intentioned.  They  are  instinc- 
tive, unreflective,  self-defensive.  In  close  quarters  children's 
activities  easily  become  unendurable.  Rest,  quiet,  even  civili- 
zation itself,  seems  at  stake;  somebody  has  to  be  regimented, 
and  of  course  the  children  are  cast  for  the  part.  In  an  apart- 
ment whose  rooms  are  so  small  that  an  adult  must  "  go  out- 
side to  change  his  mind  "  it  is  not  permissible  for  children  to 
have  minds  at  all — except  those  pathetic,  adultish  sorts  which 
"  always  enjoy  a  good  book  or  a  quiet  game  " ! 

Contrast  the  opportunities  of  the  older  rural  community 
with  those  of  the  modern  city.  On  the  big  farm  the  children 
had  endless  opportunities  to  throw  off  all  thought  of  their 
elders,  forget  all  warnings,  and  plunge  in.  Life  and  adventure 
were  in  the  air.  They  climbed  every  tree,  swam  every  creek, 
penetrated  into  every  dank  cranny  of  the  swamp.  They  chased 
the  "  wild  bulls  "  in  the  pasture,  they  fought  yellow-jackets 
and  bumble-bees  in  the  meadow,  and  they  climbed  up  over  the 
tail-end  of  the  hay  wagon  and  rode  on  their  backs  under  the 
big  trees  to  the  barn.  Whatever  met  them  was  a  challenge — 
and  a  negotiable  one. 

But  in  the  city  if  the  boy  hangs  onto  the  tail-end  of  some 
passing  truck  he  is  in  peril  of  some  "  flying  squadron  "  when 
he  drops  off  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  If,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, he  is  hit,  his  mates  take  double  warning  and  keep  off  the 
streets  for  a  few  days  and  give  their  time  to  quarrelling  in  the 
safe  limits  of  some  eight  by  ten  yard.  If  he  would  climb  a  tree 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  hurt  the  small  shade  trees,  and  the 
big  ones,  where  there  are  any,  are  trimmed  so  high  that  he 
cannot  make  it  to  the  first  branches.  So  he  climbs  the  tele- 
phone poles — on  the  spikes.  When  he  is  half-way  up  a  voice 
assails  him,  "  Tommie,  you  come  right  down  out  of  there  this 
minute  or  the  electricity  will  hit  you !  "  He  slinks  down.  He 
feels  like  crawling  under  the  bed — but  it  is  probably  folded 
into  the  wall. 
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In  the  old  rural  play  the  children  "  came  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives  "  every  day,  and  never  suspected  it.  But  they  ac- 
quired quick  eyes,  swift  feet  and  sure  hands.  They  mastered  a 
world  worth  mastering,  and  made  properly  ready  for  new  and 
other  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  nervous  eyes  of 
the  elders,  how  few  are  the  chances  for  decent  and  soul-satis- 
fying adventure.  All  a  boy  ever  hears  is  "  Don't  do  that!  " 
If  he  would  throw  a  stone — and  his  arm  knows  the  same  ache 
for  throwing  that  the  country  boy's  knows — some  one  has  put 
a  plate  glass  window  squarely  in  the  line  of  the  stone.  Throw- 
ing stones  is  fine  exercise  for  the  country  boy  and  rarely  gets 
him  into  trouble;  but  it  is  almost  sure  to  turn  the  city  boy 
over  to  the  care  of  the  "  officer." 

The  motto  of  the  modern  city  boy  is  "  Safety  First !  "  But 
this  motto  was  not  chosen  by  the  children  nor  in  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  children.  The  human  race  did  not  grow  up  on 
lines  of  "  Safety  First!  "  nor  will  a  race  worth  preserving  be 
long  preserved  on  those  lines.  We  have  surrendered  more  or 
less  abjectly  to  the  demands  of  rapid  transit  and  traffic.  Our 
latest  invention,  the  automobile,  threatens  to  destroy  us.  It  is 
said  to  have  divided  the  residents  of  the  city  into  two 
groups — the  quick  and  the  dead!  All  who  do  not  care 
to  belong  to  the  latter  group,  and  who  are  not  yet  sure  of 
their  quickness  must  stand  on  the  curb,  sometimes  for  many 
minutes,  "  trembling  on  the  brink  of  action,"  unable  to  get 
forward,  ashamed  to  go  back.  The  street  completely  scares 
very  small  children.  You  hear  them  muttering  Under  their 
breath,  "  You'll  get  runned  over;  you'll  get  runned  over."  It 
is  their  safety,  and  their  doom ! 

It  is  true  that  in  the  crowded  quarters,  of  the  ghetto,  for 
example,  where  speeding  automobiles  rarely  come,  the  children 
of  the  poor  have  a  chance  to  play  almost  unimpeded  in  the 
streets.  This  sort  of  street  offers  an  opportunity  somewhat  like 
that  which  made  possible  the  "  near  "  play  of  the  country-side. 
But  such  streets  swarm  with  children;  they  crowd  upon  each 
other  and  suppress  each  other.  Their  play  rarely  achieves  the 
dignity  of  a  real  game  and  play  must  take  the  form  of  games, 
it  must  offer  opportunity  for  individual  expression,  if  children 
are  to  realize  its  best  uses. 

Today  we  feel  wonderful  thrills  chasing  up  and  down  our 
spines  in  moments  of  excitement  and  danger.  That  is  because 
we  had  ancestors  who  lived  real  adventures  in  real  wilder- 
nesses; and  as  children  we  re-lived  something  of  those  prim- 
itive excitements.  But  if  the  race  is  not  to  lose  all  capacity  to 
thrill,  every  child  in  the  new  generations  must  have  the  chance 
to  enjoy  the  reverberations  of  those  old  excitements  in  real 
adventures  of  their  own.  The  boy  and  girl  must  have  chances 
to  test  their  ingenuity,  their  agility,  their  courage,  if  they  are 
to  grow  up  into  virile,  responsible,  self-directing  men  and 
women.  Modern  life  demands  many  types  of  courage — but  it 
is  not  training  its  children  in  that  direction.  Conflicts  and  col- 
lisions with  automobiles  and  street  cars  will  not  take  the  place 
of  those  old  struggles  with  the  wilderness.  Such  contests  are 
too  one-sided.  A  lion  knew  when  it  was  licked — but  a  street- 
car never  knows.  Children  need  play  and  adventure ;  but  the 
outcomes  of  their  battles  with  the  city  street  appear  daily  in  the 
obituary  notices. 

The  elders  of  the  city — parents,  teachers  and  policemen — 
need  to  learn  the  established  fact  that  endless  suppressions,  re- 
pressions and  domination  of  the  children  do  not  result  in 
"  obedience  "  or  in  "  good  citizenship."  The  children  may  be 
suppressed  until  such  time  as  they  dare  adventure  away  from 
home;  thereafter  they  are  gone!  And  parents  may  not  any 
longer  justify  themselves  by  the  plea,  "  I  always  did  what  was 
best  for  that  child !  "  Children  who  are  too  completely  dom- 
inated by  their  elders  early  in  life  must  almost  necessarily  se- 
cure compensation  by  getting  too  far  away  later.  This  means 
that  they  fall,  all  too  soon,  into  the  empty  sophistications  and 
superficialities  of  the  city  streets. 

Educational  leadership  dare  not  ignore  these  basic  facts  of 
the  educational  significance  of  play,  and  the  failure  of  the 
modern  city  to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  play.    Educa- 
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tion  does  not  take  place  in  the  emotional  vaccum  of  a  school 
room,  but  in  the  interesting  round  of  activities  that  fills  the 
child's  day,  or  week,  or  year. 

Children  of  the  city  are  literally  perishing  for  real  adven- 
ture. Yet  in  many  parts  of  the  country  adventure-places  lie 
close  within  reach  of  the  city,  especially  wherever  there  are 
mountains,  hills,  or  a  river.  Unless  the  virility  of  the  race  is 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  deadly  monotonies  and  safeties  of  child 
life,  and  by  the  fatal  repressions  of  their  too-close  contacts  with 
dominating  older  people,  city  children  must  have  more  actual 
play-room,  and  room  for  a  different  kind  of  play.  They  must 
have  chances  to  get  away  from  the  "  grown-ups  "  now  and 
again  into  the  moral  freedom  of  their  own  inner  lives — into 
chances  to  test  their  own  adventuresomeness  under  real  con- 
ditions and  without  the  frenzied  fears  of  mothers  and  fathers 
who  "  just  know  Tommie  is  going  to  get  killed  this  time !  " 
They  must  get  away  from  their  elders  so  that  they  can  attend 
to  their  own  tasks  of  living.  But  they  must  not  get  so  far 
away  that  their  elders  have  not  the  remotest  idea  where  they 
are.  J.  K.  H. 

An  Omaha  Experiment 

WHAT  is  proving  to  be  an  unusually  interesting  combina- 
tion of  recreation  and  vocational  training  for  adolescent 
girls  is  being  successfully  carried  on  in  Omaha.  The  work  is 
conducted  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  and  is  organized  en- 
tirely on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Two  facts  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  under- 
taking. One  was  the  lack  of  household  arts  instruction  in 
grades  of  the  public  schools  below  the  high  school;  the  other 
was  the  existence  of  an  organized  body  of  women,  a  constitu- 
ent organization  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  whose 
major  activities  were  those  of  neighborhood  and  hospital  visit- 
ing— which  service  engaged  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
energy  of  the  entire  body.  After-school  classes  under  the 
direction  of  women  recruited  from  the  membership  of  the 
Jewish  Ladies'  Relief  Society  were  instituted  to  give  the 
women  an  opportunity  for  communal  work  and  the  girls  a 
minimum  of  training  in  home-making  arts.  Schools  in  the 
congested  districts  were  selected  as  experimental  units,  because 
many  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  them  left  school  at  fourteen  to 
enter  shop  and  factory  and  could  not  otherwise  get  the  train- 
ing now  offered  them. 
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Three  definite  ends  were  sought;  first,  provision  of  instruc- 
tion in  lines  of  specialized  endeavor  in  manual  arts  and  motor 
activity  for  certain  types  of  girls;  second,  the  utilization  of  a 
body  of  women,  already  organized,  for  providing  this  instruc- 
tion without  expense,  by  using  the  school  equipment  for  en- 
vironment and  the  daily  associates  of  the  class-room  for  per- 
sonnel ;  third,  a  closer  coordination  between  the  school  and  the 
home,  both  as  relates  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  trained  teacher  and  the 
technically  untrained  though  willing  and  earnest  volunteer,  the 
classes  were  started  as  recreational  clubs  and  the  teachers  be- 
came club  leaders.  Inasmuch  as  the  entire  program  of  work 
was  outside  the  school  curriculum  and  attendance  of  the  girls 
purely  voluntary,  it  was  immediately  found  that  the  concept  of 
self-government  embodied  in  the  club  idea  had  a  wide-spread 
appeal,  and  that  this,  combined  with  the  sub-conscious  reaction 
to  discipline  evoked  in  a  school  child  by  the  use  of  the  school 
class-rooms  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  club  leaders  to 
carry  on  their  work  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  closely  ap- 
proaching that  of  trained  workers. 

To  make  the  recreational  appeal  as  wide  as  possible  folk- 
dancing  and  dramatic  clubs  were  included  in  the  courses  of- 
fered. It  was  found,  however,  that  when  work,  which  was 
originally  started  last  March,  was  resumed  this  fall  many  girls 
were  deserting  these  classes  for  the  more  "  useful  ones,"  as  one 
girl  quoted  her  mother.  The  utilitarian  was  more  desired  than 
the  purely  cultural.  Instruction  in  the  clubs  is  now  given  in 
hand  and  machine  sewing,  darning,  crocheting,  embroidery, 
millinery,  folk-dancing  and  dramatics.  The  work  is  given  in  six 
schools,  one  day  each  week  for  one  hour.  Approximately  five 
hundred  girls,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades,  and  fifty 
leaders  and  directors  are  enrolled.  Club  and  inter-club  parties 
and  entertainments  are  given  at  regular  intervals,  and  no  girl 
may  continue  in  a  club  who  is  falling  behind  in  her  school 
work.  Although  conducted  under  Jewish  auspices  the  work 
is  entirely  non-sectarian,  and  the  enrollment  of  racial  groups  in 
the  clubs  maintains  the  same  average  enrollment  of  the  school 
classes. 

'  Summarizing  results  of  the  work  it  is  found  that  the  ends 
striven  for  have  been  attained  and  it  is  now  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  The  principals  of  the  schools  where  it  is  in 
operation  have  noted  a  birth,  or  rather  re-birth  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of  the  mothers  especially,  in 
the  schools,  and  instances  are  cited  in  which  the  girls  have 
transmitted  to  their  mothers  elements  of  the  useful  arts  in- 
struction which  they  had  just  received  in  their  clubs.  Further, 
finished  articles  demonstrate  that  the  girls  are  actually  learn- 
ing "  useful  "  arts,  as  the  type  of  instruction  is  the  highest  ob- 
tainable. Finally  it  engages  the  services  of  a  large  group  of 
well-equipped  women  who  had  heretofore  been  only  partially 
active  in  social  service.  Samuel  Schaefer. 

The  Visiting  Teacher 

(  tXTEW  schools  under  private  endowment  and  with  special 
-L^  equipment  for  carrying  on  educational  research  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  help  to  offer  the  teachers  in  a  big  pub- 
lic school  system,"  said  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in 
one  of  the  larger  cities  recently.  "We  have  problems  of  over- 
crowded rooms,  over-worked  teachers,  under-nourished  and 
over-stimulated  children  which  must  be  met,  not  ten  years  from 
now,  but  right  now.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  continued, 
"  that  these  new  and  experimental  schools  should  be  discour- 
aged or  discontinued;  what  they  are  doing  will  eventually 
have  its  place  in  our  public  school  work.  But  we  cannot  put 
off  such  reorganization  as  may  commend  itself  to  us  while  we 
are  waiting  for  them  to  work  out  their  perfect  systems.  We 
must  do  whatever  we  can  do  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
present,  under  the  pressing  conditions  that  confront  us." 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  these  pressing  problems  are  being 
met  is  by  the  work  of  the  "  visiting  teacher."  This  phase  of 
school  work  has  now  become  so  important  that  at  the  recent 


meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Roch- 
ester the  visiting  teachers  had  a  special  section  all  to  them- 
selves. The  visiting  teacher  was  described  as  the  "  representa- 
tive and  interpreter  between  the  home  and  the  school."  For 
this  reason  is  was  felt  that  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher 
should  not  be  stereotyped,  but  should  develop  flexibly  "  in  dif- 
ferent schools  and  communities  and  at  different  times,  in  order 
that  the  varying  demands  of  environment  and  current  prob- 
lems might  be  met."  Moreover,  since  this  new  development 
of  the  extra-mural  activities  of  the  school  system  would  tend 
to  bring  the  school  into  closer  contact  with  many  existent 
forms  of  social  work  the  section  agreed  that  •"  the  relation  of 
the  visiting  teacher  to  the  school  nurse  and  the  attendance 
officer,  and  to  social  agencies  in  general  should  be  that  of  co- 
operation, the  visiting  teacher  not  taking  over  any  work  which 
is  specifically  the  duty  of  any  of  these  agencies,  but,  rather 
referring  cases  to  them  and  consulting  with  them." 

The  visiting  teacher  stands  primarily  for  the  special  and 
intensive  study  and  adjustment  of  the  individual  child.  Hence, 
her  work  must  not  only  result  in  a  better  social  adjustment  of 
the  individual  child,  but  whatever  information  she  secures 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  teachers  of  that  child.  She  must 
have  conferences  with  the  class-room  teachers  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  her  findings  are  actually  "  get- 
ting across "  to  the  teachers.  For  these  reasons  her  work 
must  be  "  safe-guarded  against  such  a  degree  of  extensiveness, 
or  over-crowding  with  mere  numbers  of  cases,  that  her  inten- 
sive work  with  problematic  children  should  be  endangered, 
although  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  neighborhood  is,  of 
course,  desirable." 

In  discussing  The  School's  Obligation  to  the  Child  as  an 
Individual,  Herbert  S.  Weet,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
public  schools,  said: 
While  the  number  of  visiting  teachers  in  service  is  still  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  need,  it  will  not  be  long  before  their 
work  will  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  education.  The  trend  in  education  is  logically  toward 
a  reorganization  of  the  whole  course  of  study  with  reference  not 
so  much  to  subjects  as  to  the  normal  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  Such  a  reorganization  will  emphasize  questions 
like  health  education,  recreation  and  the  fine  and  useful  arts, 
and  will  involve  the  linking  up  of  social  and  school  activities 
and  the  utilization  of  the  influences  of  the  home  and  community 
in  the  educative  process.  As  an  essential  phase  of  such  a  pro- 
gram the  visiting  teacher  will  naturally  have  a  growing  func- 
tion and  the  method  of  her  work  will  have  to  be  elastic  and 
fluid  in  order  to  be  of  maximum  value  at  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  such  a  system  of  public  education. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  New  York  School  for 
Social  Work,  suggested  that  education  and  social  work  seem 
now  to  be  developing  toward  the  point : 

.  .  .  where  the  school  and  society  will  jointly  accept  their 
full  responsibility  to  the  individual  child.  Just  as  in  a  garden, 
no  one  would  think  of  growing  vegetables  until  the  right  condi- 
tions of  soil,  drainage  and  light,  essential  to  their  proper  growth, 
had  been  secured,  so  the  school  will  eventually  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  child  cannot  secure  a  full  and  rounded  develop- 
ment until  the  whole  environmental  conditions  have  been  made 
right.  Hospitals  have  found  that  they  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  patients'  personal  and  social  problems  before  health 
•  measures  are  successful.  This  has  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
so-called  social  service  departments  in  modern  and  up-to-date 
hospitals.  In  the  case  of  delinquent  children,  there  has  been  a 
series  of  progressive  stages,  from  confinement  in  jails  and 
prisons,  to  reformatory  care,  thence  to  probation,  and  now  care- 
ful physical,  psychological  and  social  study  of  the  individual 
delinquent.  So  the  schools  are  moving  rapidly  toward  individ- 
ualization. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  classes  for 
physical  and  mental  defectives,  in  the  provision  for  teaching 
individual  cripples  in  their  homes,  in  special  schools  and  classes 
for  truants,  in  medical  inspections  and  mental  examinations. 
What  has  been  so  splendidly  worked  out  for  the  abnormal  child 
must  sooner  or  later  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  normal  child, 
universally,  as  has  been  done  in  many  instances.  The  test  of 
education  is  efficient  membership  in  society.  Until  the  potential- 
ities of  all  children  are  developed,  the  school  cannot  be  said  to 
be  successful.  To  do  all  this  successfully,  the  environmental 
influences  in  the  lives  of  the  children  must  be  studied  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  school.  This  is  to  be  the  real  work 
of  the   visiting  teacher. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Mops  or  Parasites 


THE  activities  of  a  boys'  club  worker  in  a  settlement  are 
pivotal.  No  one. is  so  discerning  or  so  alert  to  punc- 
ture sham  as  the  street  gamin.  It  is  these  Arabs  of 
the  streets  who,  flocking  to  the  neighborhood  house  seeking 
a  hang-out  for  the  gang,  bring  with  them  innate  possibilities 
for  untold  good  to  the  community  or,  under  wrong  stimulus, 
for  being  enemies — Apaches  of  society. 

Jerry  and  Johnnie,  for  instance,  come  to  the  worker,  not 
singly,  but  as  members  of  a  "  bunch,"  demanding  a  "  steady  " 
room,  because,  as  a  boy  in  Chelsea  said  to  me  one  evening, 
"the  'guys'  ain't  got  no  place  to  hang."  I  suppose  the 
weather  had  turned  cold  or  the  "  cop  "  had  chased  them  off 
the  corner.  But  these  are  merely  surface  reasons,  for,  as 
everyone  knows,  boys  are  incurably  gregarious  animals. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  the  "  gang  "  might  adopt  a  high- 
sounding  name  (the  Atlas  Pleasure  Club,  the  Mountain 
Eagles,  or  what  not)  and  hire  a  room  somewhere.  So  long 
as  they  could  pay  the  rent,  the  members  would  indulge  in  a 
good  deal  of  poker  and  "  craps  ",  perhaps  play  basketball  and 
give  an  occasional  dance  for  the  neighborhood  "twisters"; 
but  after  all  would  provide  very  little  but  unwholesome 
recreation  for  themselves  and  disturbance  for  their  neighbors. 

Make  a  home  for  it  in  the  settlement  and  the  club  will 
often  tend  to  be  the  same  anarchic  gang  that  is  common 
among  young  men  whether  they  loaf  on  the  street  corner  or 
in  a  college  fraternity.  The  animus  against  the  police  may 
now  be  turned  against  the  settlement  staff;  indeed  I  have 
even  known  virtual  warfare  to  exist  between  an  older  boys' 
club  and  the  settlement  in  which  it  was  housed.  Now  it 
must  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  subtle  influence,  emanat- 
ing from  the  headworker  or  his  assistants,  which  will  auto- 
matically transform  street  gamins  into  law-abiding  citizens. 
But  by  coming  to  understand  the  boys — no  great  proportion 
of  whom  by  any  means  will  be  found  to  be  "  bad  " — by  ex- 
tending a  wise  friendliness  and  making  a  skillful  selection 
of  possible  activities,  the  leader  may  help  to  make  public- 
spirited  citizens  out  of  many  who  gave  promise  of  entering 
upon  anti-social  careers  and  find  a  few  who  will  become  part- 
ners with  him  in  his  endeavor. 

But  his  is  an  up-hill  road.  The  few  hours  each  week  when 
the  boys  come  under  the  influence  of  the  house,  and  presum- 
ably do  not  indulge  to  any  considerable  extent  in  such  forms 
of  amusement  as  "  crap-shooting  "  and  petty  thieving — al- 
though potentially  such  things  may  occur  within  the  protected 
precincts  of  the  settlement — will  have  to  be  utilized  to  the 
limit  if  they  are  to  effect  any  marked  transformation  of  old 
habits.  A  real  change  can  at  first  be  expected  only  through 
a  stimulation  of  the  finer  interests  which  the  boys  already 
have.  Buoyant  spirits  and  tireless  energies  may  be  so  util- 
ized that  real  pleasure  will  ultimately  be  taken  both  in  con- 
ducting old  activities  in  a  better  way  and  in  developing  new 
ones. 

Almost  the  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  a  fundamental 
one.  The  supposed  interests  of  "  me  and  my  '  bunch  '  "  clash 
with  those  of  "  him  and  his  '  bunch  '  ",  and  the  settlement  boy 
must,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  learn  to  consider 
not  only  the  interests  of  himself,  his  family,  business,  social 
club,  or  even  nation,  but  those  of  other  units  as  well.  Now 
how  is  a  vital  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  neigh- 
borhood to  be  aroused?  This  is  the  central  problem,  and 
unless  progress  be  made  toward  its  solution,  the  work  will 
be  relatively  barren  of  important  results. 

Improvement  must  begin  with  the  workers,  who  all  too 
often  behave  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  lot  of  parsons,  each 
with  a  divine  commission  direct  from  the  throne  to  under- 


take a  specific  task  in  his  own  way.  This  provincialism,  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  social  worker,  is  often  the  unprofitable 
by-product  of  an  entirely  commendable  zeal  in  good  works. 
No  doubt  preaching  will  help  to  broaden  interests — but  after 
all  the  "  orgies  of  utterance  "  to  which  the  American  people 
are  said  to  be  addicted  are  about  as  provocative  of  results  as 
the  average  Sunday  school  teacher  would  be  in  inducing  a 
"  bunch  "  of  young  Tenth  avenue  "  bandits  "  to  adopt  candy 
and  courtesy  as  substitutes  for  cigarettes  and  cussing.  Lest 
we  forget  the  adage  about  learning  by  doing,  my  suggestion 
to  social  workers  is  that  they  stop  talking  so  niuch  about  co- 
operation and  begin  to  help  the  other  fellow,  so  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  instill  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
into  the  neighborhood.  Let  those  of  persuasive  tongue  direct 
attention  to  community  tasks,  but  those  who,  like  Moses,  are 
"  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue  "  will  do  better  to 
actually  put  people  to  work  by  placing  responsibility  upon 
them. 

I  shall  not  argue  the  desirability  of  self-government  in 
neighborhood  houses,  because  I  believe  it  is  now  recognized 
that  no  group  of  people  can  "  settle  "  in  the  "  slums  "  and 
transform  them,  but  that,  rather,  as  John  L.  Elliott  recently 
phrased  it,  "  the  desert  must  irrigate  itself."  The  engineer 
from  afar  may,  however,  be  of  use  in  locating  hidden  springs 
and  in  making  them  available  for  indispensable  service.  We 
have  found  at  the  Hudson  Guild  that  persons  of  rare  power 
are  developed  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  community 
through  the  self-governing  machinery  of  the  house. 

Innumerable  difficulties  must  be  overcome  in  making  this 
machinery  work.  There  is  a  common  complaint  that  "  every- 
thing is  referred  to  a  committee  and  that's  the  last  you  ever 
hear  of  it."  Now  every  school  boy  knows  that  committees 
have  copious  pigeon-holes,  but  the  effort  must  be  made  to 
get  results,  even  if  it  is  infinitely  simpler  to  follow  the  neigh- 
borhood slogan :  "  Let  the  '  paid  workers  '  do  it !  "  In  a 
dark<  moment,  when  he  enters  a  forlorn  club  room  whose 
only  contents,  aside  from  a  crowd  of  noisy  boys,  are  hope- 
lessly broken  chairs  and  a  piano  that  was  tuned  the  year  be- 
fore last,  this  "  paid  worker  "  may  be  tempted  to  ignore  the 
house  committee  and  give  the  necessary  order  for  repairs, 
lest  some  trustee  or  other  prominent  visitor  stumble  upon  such 
shocking  conditions.  This  is  the  time  and  place  to  raise  a 
danger  signal  reading,  "Stop!"  for  usurpation  of  commit- 
tee functions  means  stagnation  so  far  as  the  civic  development 
of  the  members  is  concerned. 

When  the  house  committee  learns  that  one  broken  chair 
begets  another,  and  also  that  limited  funds  make  the  provi- 
sion of  new  furniture  dependent  on  decreasing  the  breakage 
of  the  old — then  the  perennial  problem  of  order  will  begin 
to  be  solved.  This  sounds  elementary,  but  the  first  steps 
must  be  taken  before  anything  like  a  genuine  sense  of  respon- 
sibility can  be  developed.  Eventually  we  may  reach  the  point 
where  the  civic  committee  will  induce  the  police  to  establish 
a  "  play  street  "  in  front  of  the  school-house  before  the  chil- 
dren are  run  over  by  motor-trucks ;  and  where  the  young  men 
will  not  look  on  idly  and  consider  it  a  merry  joke  when 
boys  steal  pies  from  wagons  or  chickens  from  freight  cars, 
but  will  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  the  neighorhood 
produces  less  fodder  for  Sing  Sing. 

Infinite  tact  and  skill  will  be  required  if  the  worker  is  to 
induce  men  to  assume  greater  responsibility  along  these  and 
other  lines.  Those  who  have  responded  readily  to  the  appeal 
to  work  in  behalf  of  the  house  and  neighborhood  are  at  the 
Hudson  Guild  frequently  stigmatized  by  their  fellows  as 
''  mops  ",  and  the  effect  of  ridicule  is  such  that  manv  older 
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WORTHY  CASES 

DR.  "Jimmie"  Merriweather  snipped  off  the  end  of  a  cigar, 
and  then  glanced  quizzically  around  the  group.  He  had 
dropped  in  on  the  tail  end  of  a  committee  meeting  at  the  club. 

"But  they  are  worthy  cases,"  sputtered  little  "Ranny"  St 
John.  Randolph  St.  John,  though  the  vice-president  of  the 
Exchange  Bank,  was  affectionately  known  as  "Ranny."  He 
had  a  puffy  red  face,  twinkling  blue  eyes,  and  a  heart  of  gold. 

"What's  an  unworthy  case,  Ranny?"  asked  Jackson  in  his 
cold  and  precise  manner. 

"Well — well — "  stuttered  Ranny,  "a  shiftless  chap  who 
won't  work,  a  mother  who  lets  her  children  run  wild,  a  family 
that  just  won't  buck  up." 

"And  you  wouldn't  help  them?"  asked  Jackson. 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  for  the  softness  of  Ranny's 
heart  was  proverbial.  After  the  merriment  had  subsided 
Merriweather  broke  in,  "And  what  do  you  mean  by  help?" 

"Why,  help — "  interrupted  little  Mrs.  Morgan,  her  honey- 
brown  eyes  misty,  " — why,  meat  and  eggs,  and  coal,  of  course." 

"But  suppose,"  replied  "Doc  Jim"  kindly,  "that  isn't  the  kind 
of  help  they  need.  What  kind  of  a  dead-end  job  is  that 
shiftless  chap  in?  What  do  you  know  about  him,  anyway? 
And  that  mother,  perhaps  she  isn't  more  than  a  child  herself 
mentally.  And  that  family,  why  won't  they  buck  up?  Have 
they  any  latent  resources?  I  wonder  if  they  don't  need  the 
same  kind  of  skillful  diagnosis  that  you  want  from  a  physician 
when  one  of  your  family  is  sick,  Mrs.  Morgan?" 

The  group  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "But  you  make  it  so 
complex,  doctor,"  finally  replied  Mrs.  Morgan.  "You  almost 
make  a  profession  of  it." 

"Yes,  it  is  pretty  complex,"  returned  Merriweather. 

"And  I  guess  we  won't  say  anything  more  about  worthy  and 
unworthy  cases,"  put  in  Ranny.  P.  L.  B. 


boys  are  deterred  from  "  doing  their  bit  ",  preferring  the  alter- 
native label  of  "  parasite  "  as  less  offensive.  But  the  "  Ich 
Dien  "  spirit  is  gaining  in  popularity  and  undermining  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  aloofness. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  present  a  definite  program,  but  to 
state  general  principles  whose  application  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions.  Certain  it  is  that  the  maximum  of 
wholesome  activities  will  be  required  if  the  baneful  influences 
sure  to  be  operative  in  any  club  are  to  be  rendered  innocuous. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  deplorable  as  the  utter  idleness — the  pre- 
cursor of  mischief — which  threatens  to  characterize  the  hours 
at  the  club,  where,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  campus,  there 
are  always  too  many  "  fireside  athletes."  Constant  resource- 
fulness is  demanded  if  adequate  substitutes  are  to  be  found 
for  improvised  "  jazz  ",  general  boisterousness,  and  club-room 
loafing. 

This  unspeakable  idleness — both  of  body  and  mind — ev- 
tends  to  the  days  as  well  as  to  the  nights;  and  we  find  that 
we  make  too  many  contributions  to  what  the  boys,  with  obvi- 
ous reference  to  the  New  Testament,  call  the  Park  Lilies' 
Association.  In  the  summer,  these  friends,  also  known  as 
"  sun-dodgers  ",  loaf  in  the  park  across  the  street,  where  job- 
lessness is  regarded  as  a  subject  for  considerable  merriment. 
So  the  problem  of  steady  employment,  involving  moral  and 
industrial  questions  of  high  importance,  is  one  with  which 
the  club  leader  will  be  greatly  concerned. 

It  is  said  that  the  experience  of  the  settlements  is  like  that 
of  the  churches,  that  both  are  places  where  women  and  chil- 
dren congregate  while  men  stay  at  home  or  amuse  themselves 
amid  more  congenial  surroundings.  My  observation  is  that 
when  a  club  enjoys  a  continuous  existence  from  the  time  its 
members  are  boys  until  they  grow  to  manhood,  many  of  the 
men  will  retain  an  active  interest  even  after  they  marry  and 
"  settle  down."  In  view  of  the  difficulty  almost  everywhere 
experienced  of  bringing  grown  men  into  the  settlement,  it 
seems  particularly  important  that  the  vital  interest  of  the 
vigorous  young  manhood  which  does  come  more  freely  should 
be  secured  permanently,  for  the  settlements  can  never  ade- 
quately perform  the  task  which  they  have  set  for  themselves 
in  the  tenement  house  districts  of  our  cities  without  the  help 
of  men  as  well  as  of  women. 


More  "  mops  "  are  needed  if  civic  and  social  life  is  to  be 
cleansed  and  the  "  slums  "  made  habitable — and  ^so  I  add 
one  more  name  to  those  heretofore  applied  to  the  settlement 
worker  and  call  him  a  "  mop-maker." 

David  Scott  Hanchett. 

Child  Welfare  in  New  Jersey 

A  COUNCIL  of  Child  Welfare  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized in  New  Jersey  to  "  enable  each  of  the  associating 
organizations  to  coordinate  their  child  welfare  work,  to  relate 
their  programs  to  the  official  federal,  state  and  municipal  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  to  act 
jointly  in  promoting  the  phy- 
sical, mental  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  the 
state."  As  now  constituted 
this  council  consists  of  thirty- 
five  organizations  having  state- 
wide programs. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of 
this  new  council  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  coordinating 
body  in  New  Jersey  was  the 
Council  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Council  of 
Defense,  which  had  ten  or- 
ganizations represented  upon 
its  executive  committee.  These 
organizations  assisted  in  secur- 
ing an  increased  appropriation 
of  $150,000  as  against  $25,000 
two  years  previously  for  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of 
the      State      Department       of 

Health.  With  the  demise  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  July 
1  of  this  year,  the  Council  of  Child  Welfare  was  left  without 
an  appropriation  to  carry  forward  its  work  although  it  re- 
tained its  machinery.  This  gave  the  impetus  for  the  creation 
of  the  new  body. 

In  the  suggested  program  of  the  council  to  be  carried  out 
among  infants  and  children  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  in  a  determined  campaign  to  eliminate 
preventable  deaths  and  preventable  diseases,  illiteracy  and  in- 
efficiency, preventable  child  labor  and  preventable  delin- 
quency. It  is  proposed  that  this  be  accomplished  by  working 
for  necessary  child  welfare  legislation,  by  maintaining  a 
bureau  of  information  regarding  all  phases  of  child  welfare 
in  the  state,  through  education,  and  by  assisting  the  official 
state  department  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  public  for 
their  programs.  The  headquarters  for  the  council  will  be 
at  13  Central  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Progress 


/~\NE  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  and  1 920  are  con- 
v-/trasted  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.    He  says: 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago  that  visionary  band  of  Pilgrims 
gave  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival  in  the  land  of  opportunity. 
Three  centuries  of  American  progress! 

•  But  did  those  Pilgrim  Fathers  dream  that  progress  would 
bring  what  it  has?  They  brought  up  their  children  to  work, 
instilled  in  them  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  has  been  the 
basis  of  much  of  our  social  effort,  but  especially  taught  them  to 
revere  education.  Almost  the  first  thing  the  Pilgrims  did  was 
to  establish  schools  for  their  children,  the  free,  public  schools 
of  America. 
And  today? 

There  are  at  least  5,500,000   illiterates  in   the   United   States. 
Nearly  1/5  of  all  American  children  between  10  and  15  are 
out  of  school  earning  their  own  living. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas   and  Wisconsin   all   report   a  startling  in- 
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■crease  in  the  number  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work 
in  the  year  1920. 

Is  this  the  progress  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  intended?  Is  it 
a  progress  consistent  with  American  ideals?  Can  we  afford  to 
progress  at  the  expense  of  children? 

The  report  reviews  the  work  of  1919. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  committee  probably  the  most 
encouraging  legislative  achievements  have  been  in  Kentucky 
and  Alabama.  In  the  latter  state  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Child  Welfare  Department,  organized  by  the 
staff  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  a  bill  was 
passed  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  increasing  the  an- 
nual appropriation  from  $12,500  to  $30,000,  thus  enabling 
the  department  to  develop  the  agencies  for  child  welfare  still 
further. 

In  Kentucky  the  governor  appointed  a  Children's  Code 
Commission  which  is  now  at  work;  the  total  appropriation 
for  state  health  work  was  more  than  doubled ;  a  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  was  created;  the  child  labor  and 
■compulsory  education  laws  were  improved  and  a  Domestic 
Relations'  Court  for  Louisville  was  created. 

Favorable  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  following  states: 
Louisiana,  provision  for  mothers'  pensions ;  Massachusetts, 
prohibiting  the  operation,  cleaning  or  repairing  of  freight  ele- 
vators by  children  under  sixteen  years;  Mississippi,  compul- 
sory school  attendance  made  state-wide,  permitting,  how- 
ever, districts  to  exempt  themselves  by  their  own  vote ;  New 
York,  the  creation  of  a  Children's  Code  Commission  to  re- 
vise and  standardize  the  laws  of  the  state  which  relate  to 
children  and  report  back  to  the  legislature,  and  the  extension 
•of  medical  inspection  provisions  to  include  children  employed 
in  mercantile  establishments;  Virginia,  provision  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen  years  in  canneries,  fac- 
tories and  mercantile  establishments. 

Unfavorable  legislative  action  resulted  in  the  following 
states:  Delaware,  the  new  school  code  was  weakened  at  a 
•special  session  of  the  legislature  reducing  the  required  school 
attendance  from  180  days  to  120  a  year;  Maryland,  permit- 
ting non-resident  minors  to  appear  in  theatrical  performances 
with  travelling  companies  in  Baltimore,  and  amending  the 
work  permit  provisions  to  allow  mentally  retarded  boys  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  obtain  temporary  work  permits;  in 
Virginia,  permitting  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  work 
in  canneries  when  schools  are  not  in  session,  and  to  work  at 
errand  and  delivery  service. 

Saving  Babies  in  Maine 

CHILD  WELFARE  in  Maine  has  already  resulted  in 
lowering  infant  mortality  in  that  state.  According  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association,  this 
decrease  was  especially  marked  in  those  communities  where 
energetic  child  welfare  or  better  baby  campaigns  were  con- 
ducted, thus  setting  a  potent  example  to  others  that  were 
laggards  or  that  did  not  engage  in  such  preventive  effort. 
Twelve  of  the  twenty  cities  materially  lowered  their  infant 
-death  rate  last  year,  cutting  it  in  half  in  many  instances. 

The  effect  of  such  child  welfare  work  is  strikingly  seen 
in  the  case  of  Waterville.  Last  year  there  was  an  infant 
death  rate  of  62.2  per  1,000  births  in  comparison  with  129.3 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  this  city  a  progressive  program 
was  carried  out  by  the  Waterville-Winslow  Child  Welfare 
League. 

In  connection  with  this  reduction  of  the  infant  death-rate 
information  has  reached  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  that 
the  British  Ministry  of  Health  has  made  grants  totalling  over 
$2,500,000  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy.  In 
commenting  upon  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  England 
for  the  public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy,  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Addison,  minister  of  health,  stated  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  services  throughout  the  country  in  nursing,  mid- 
wifery and  other  facilities,  and  the  combination  of  the  whole 
big  effort  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate 
in  20  years  from  151   to  78  in   1,000. 


"every  child's  birthright" 

One  of  a  series  of  cartoons  published  by  the  Maine  Public 
Health  Association  in  the  Association  News 

The  Maine  Public  Health  Association  of  which  W.  A. 
Harris  is  the  secretary  is  lending  the  effective  machinery  of 
this  organization  in  bringing  about  a  further  reduction  of  the 
infant  deaths  in  that  state.  The  association  toward  this  and 
similar  ends  is  doing  some  interesting  educational  work.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  the  Lewiston  Saturday  Journal  in  its 
issue  of  November  27  published  four  solid  pages  of  material 
furnished  by  it,  called  a  Health  Review  of  the  Year.  One  of 
the  features  of  this  was  an  account  of  the  summer  camp  for 
malnourished  children  at  Orono,  Maine. 

State  Supervision 

IT  is  the  belief  of  the  directors  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  of  the  secretary,  C.  V.  Williams,  that  the  child- 
caring  agencies  of  the  state  should  be  subject  to  constructive 
state  supervision.  It  is  also  felt  that  through  the  exercise  of 
such  supervision  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Mas- 
sachusetts would  be  in  a  position  to  assist  the  society  in  plan- 
ning its  work  and  in  determining  what  types  of  children 
should  be  cared  for  by  private  agencies. 

In  consideration  of  this  belief  the  directors  passed  a  resolu- 
tion at  a  recent  meeting  inviting  the  department  to  inspect 
the  work  of  the  society  "  to  consider  not  only  the  methods 
employed  in  the  reception,  placement,  supervision  and  dis- 
missal of  its  wards,  but  also  to  study  any  other  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  society."  In  order  to  facilitate  such  investiga- 
tion the  society  has  extended  to  the  department  the  privilege 
of  examining  its  records,  of  interviewing  people  connected 
with  the  organization,  and  of  visiting  foster  homes  where 
children  have  been  placed  by  the  society. 

At  the  recent  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  held  in  Buffalo,  Douglas  Falconer  of  the  Buffalo 
Children's  Aid  Society  also  made  a  plea  for  state  supervision 
of  its  wards. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


The  Open  Shop 


THE  fall  of  prices  is  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  open 
shop  campaign.  The  fall  of  prices  has  restricted  pro- 
duction and  thrown  men  out  of  work.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  strategists  who  are  engineering  the  open  shop 
movement,  now  is  the  time  to  push  the  advantage  against  or- 
ganized labor.  Their  reasoning  is  roughly  that  labor  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  when  jobs  were  thought 
to  be  more  numerous  than  workers,  and  that  therefore  em- 
ployers who  are  opposed  to  trade  unionism  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  slackness  of  the  labor  market  to  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  unionism. 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  this  campaign  is  the  break  be- 
tween the  clothing  manufacturers  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  in  New  York.  The  union  was 
given  an  ultimatum  by  the  terms  of  which  it  would  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  gains  made  during  long  struggles. 
A  collective  consideration  of  the  manufacturers'  demands  was 
refused.  The  union  had  simply  the  opportunity  to  surrender. 
Something  of  the  same  situation  was  repeated  in  Boston,  where 
the  organized  manufacturers  have  broken  off  relations  with 
the  Amalgamated.  The  independent  manufacturers  in  Bos- 
ton, however,  have  retained  their  contracts.  The  Boston  inci- 
dent was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  agreement  between 
the  union  and  the  manufacturers'  association  does  not  expire 
until  May. 

The  experience  of  the  garment  workers  is  only  an  indica- 
tion of  the  attack  on  unionism.  The  railway  unions,  espe- 
cially the  machinists,  are  feeling  the  same  stress.  In  many 
of  the  other  industries  in  which  there  has  been  considerable 
organization  during  the  war  period,  the  same  movement  is 
being  felt.  An  energetic  campaign  has  been  opened  by  certain 
employers'  magazines.  The  Manufacturers'  News  of  Chicago 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  attack  Herbert  Hoover  because  of 
his  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  saying: 

Herbert  Hoover  may  be  a  very  smart1  man.  He  h  credited 
with  having  followed  Solomon's  exhortation  to  "  get  wisdom, 
get  understanding,"  more  than  any  other  man  in  public  life,  but 
he  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear;  he  cannot  make 
bricks  out  of  straw;  he  cannot  make  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  please  God  or  man,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  founded 
upon  principles  of  selfishness,  defiance  of  authority,  and  mis- 
representation. The  American  Federation  of  Labor  teaches  the 
wage  earner  to  disregard  the  discipline  of  his  employer,  to  dis- 
regard the  authority  of  the  state,  and  then  tries  to  fool  the  pub- 
lic through  misrepresentation  by  claiming  recognition  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  opposed  to  radicalism. 

Industry,  a  magazine  published  at  Washington,  printed  a 
statement  on  the  open  shop  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Johnson  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  A  single  sentence  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  statement,  "  The  true  open  shop  not  only  repre- 
sents the  sounder  industrial  policy  but  is  ethically  right," 
has  been  taken  from  its  context  and  given  very  wide  circula- 
tion by  those  opposing  the  closed  shop.  Dr.  Johnson  also 
said:  "If  democracy  is  to  be  taken  at  all  seriously  the  ethical 
obligation  of  the  employer  would  seem  to  be  clear;  he  must 
give  his  workers  freedom  to  choose  their  form  of  organiza- 
tion, stipulating  only  that  as  he  refrains  from  coercing  them 
so  they  must  avoid  coercing  their  fellow  employes.  If  he 
dislikes  or  distrusts  the  union  he  has  one  very  simple  course 
open  to  him — he  may  undertake  to  offer  his  employes  an  al- 
ternative with  which  they  will  be  better  satisfied.  But  if 
he  chooses  for  them,  and  tries  to  impose  his  will  upon  them 
he  is  to  that  extent  an  autocrat  and  the  present  currents  of 
industrial  life  are  likely  to  presently  sweep  him  aside."  This 
paragraph  is  not  quoted  by  friends  of  the  so-called  open  shop. 


The  open  shop  campaign  does  not  accord  to  union  mem- 
bers the  right  of  organization.  In  practice,  the  open  shop 
means  the. non-union  shop.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  closed 
shop  which  is  the  supposed  alternative  to  the  open  shop  is 
sought  by  few  unions.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  have 
never  asked  for  a  closed  shop.  They  have  worked  on  a 
strict  open  shop  basis,  although  in  many  of  the  trades  affected 
the  organization  has  included  90  per  cent  of  the  workers. 
The  garment  makers  have  sought  not  the  closed  shop,  but 
the  preferential  shop.  The  only  important  group  of  trade 
unionists  who  have  insisted  on  the  closed  shop  have  been 
those  employed  in  the  building  trades  and  the  recent  happen- 
ings before  the  Lockwood  Committee  have  made  it  appear 
that  in  New  York  city  at  any  rate,  the  closed  shop  was  quite 
as  much  of  an  asset  to  contractors  and  building  material 
manufacturers  as  it  was  to  the  workers  themselves. 

The  Manufacturers'  News  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  99  per  cent  of  the  metal  trade  shops  at  Indianapolis  are 
"  independent  American  shops  ",  a  euphemism  for  non-union 
trade  shops.  The  movement  has  been  particularly  powerful 
in  Texas.  It  has  been  reported  that  open  shop  organizations 
have  been  organized  in  Beaumont,  Dallas,  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio, Fort  Worth,  Waco,  Galveston.  The  Beaumont  Open 
Shop  Association  is  said  to  include  practically  every  business 
man  in  the  city.  The  movement  has  been  actively  advocated 
in  the  Far  West,  notably  in  Seattle  where  the  Associated  In- 
dustries has  been  operating. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  forecast  the  probable  de- 
velopment. What  happens  will  in  all  probability  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  industry  itself.  If  there  is  a  re- 
sumption of  production  in  the  spring,  the  open  shop  move- 
ment is  likely  to  become  quiescent.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
country  must  foresee  a  very  extended  period  of  slackness, 
then  the  open  shop  campaign — that  is,  the  campaign  to  close 
out  labor  unions — may  achieve  a  very  considerable  tempor- 
ary success,  but  in  the  end  very  little  is  gained  by  that  kind 
of  class  warfare,  whether  waged  by  employers  or  trade  union- 
ists. After  the  Civil  War  the  trade  unions  which  had  grown 
up  were  on  the  whole  destroyed  by  employers.  The  chief 
result  of  the  campaign  of  destruction,  however,  was  to  drive 
the  labor  movement  underground  and  to  aid  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Impartial  students  of  industry 
cannot  look  back  with  much  comfort  at  that  period  in 
American  industrial  history.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if 
instead  of  taking  short  periods  of  time  such  as  that  which 
may  measure  the  existing  industrial  depression,  longer  periods 
are  considered,  the  labor  movement  has  not  gone  backward. 
Decade  by  decade  has  industry  changed  its  form.  There  has 
been  an  advance  by  workers.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  at  the 
end  of  a  world  war  in  which  the  right  of  self-government  and 
of  representation  was  at  least  one  of  the  fundamental  issues, 
workmen  will  permanently  lose  what  they  have  gained  of  in- 
dustrial democracy.  W.  L.  C. 

Compulsory  Labor  in  Germany 

RECENTLY  the  German  Ministry  of  Labor  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  compulsory  labor  law.  Germans  suf- 
fer on  the  one  hand  from  a  closing  down  of  factories  for 
want  of  raw  materials  and  orders,  and  in  consequence  a  large 
amount  of  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand  both  capital 
and  labor  agree  that  only  production  can  pull  the  country- 
out  of  the  plight  it  is  now  in.  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  failure  of  labor,  and  its  difficulty  to  adapt  itself  to 
new  conditions.     On  the  land,  for  example,  foreign  labor  is 
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still  being  imported,  and  much  could  be  done  if  any  organi- 
zation were  to  undertake  working  less  fertile  lands  on  inten- 
sive lines.  Town  workers,  as  conditions  now  are,  hesitate 
to  go  to  the  land.  These  considerations  led  to  the  idea  of  a 
compulsory  law.  If  instead  of  two  or  three  years  of  military 
service  the  youth  of  Germany  were  to  perform  a  year  of  com- 
pulsory labor  the  advantage  would  be  varied.  In  the  first 
place  the  state  would  have  over  half  a  million  laborers  at 
moderate  expense  to  undertake  works  of  common  social  neces- 
sity which  cannot  now  be  carried  out  for  want  of  funds.  It 
would  also  be  a  training  in  craftmanship  for  a  young  gene- 
ration which  suffers  from  want  of  sufficient  instruction  and 
discipline.  It  would  also  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment because  through  such  an  enterprise  other  hands 
could  be  recruited. 

The  idea  was  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  theory  re- 
ceived much  commendation.  A  part  of  the  public  too  would 
have  greeted  it  with  satisfaction.  But  labor  is  dead  against 
it.  Already  they  have  protested  against  any  suggestion  of 
compulsory  labor  in  the  reconstruction  of  France  or  at  home. 
This  they  countered  by  a  project — never  delivered  because  the 
German  Government  regarded  it  as  too  radical — which  pro- 
vided for  the  participation  of  half  a  million  German  workers 
in  reconstructing  Northern  France.  But  the  workers  de- 
manded the  protection  of  their  trade  unions,  and  the  right 
to  receive  the  same  wage  and  live  under  correspondingly  as 
good  conditions  as  the  labor  in  France.  They  insisted,  for 
example,  on  extensive  comforts  in  the  barracks  in  which  they 
were  to  be  housed,  and  demanded  the  right  to  return  home 
on  leave  at  six-Week  intervals. 

The  trade  unions  were  solidly  opposed  to  any  compulsory 
labor  in  reconstruction  or  at  home  under  capitalistic  enter- 
prise, and  keep  the  same  attitude  today.  I  asked  the  head 
of  one  of  the  trade  unions  representing  over  800,000  skilled 
workers  his  opinion  and  he  gave  me  this  reply: 

From  the  side  of  the  workers  it  has  been  stated  that  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  labor  will  not  be  accepted  by  labor  in  a 
purely  capitalistic  state.  The  Socialist  unions  naturally  agree 
with  compulsory  labor  in  a  Socialistic  state.  Compulsion,  how- 
ever, can  only  exist  when  the  employer  himself  is  obliged  to 
conform  to  some  common  law  of  production.  But  such  control 
has  up  till  now  always  been  refused  by  the  employer  as  well  as 
by  the  government.  The  unions  repeatedly  during  the  war  de- 
manded compulsory  labor  on  the  farms.  But  this  right  to  enforce 
work  was  not  granted  to  them.  The  law  which  took  its  place 
was  the  Hilfsdienstgesetz,  a  law  providing  for  limited  agricul- 
tural labor  by  mobilized  men. 

This  law,  however,  existed  only  during  the  war  in  Germany. 

Sanford  Griffith. 
Berlin,  October. 

An  Employment  Service  Study 

A  STUDY  of  public  employment  in  the  United  States 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
The  general  purpose  is  to  gather  the  experience  of  this 
country,  and  other  countries  as  far  as  practicable,  in  planning, 
organizing,  and  administering  public  employment  work,  in 
its  local,  state  and  national  aspects.  It  includes  an  examina- 
tion also  of  the  factors  entering  into  successful  application  to 
industrial  life  of  the  employment  bureau  idea  and  the  factors 
entering  into  its  practical  development  in  the  community. 
The  work  to  be  done  seemed  to  group  itself  into  three  main 
parts.  First,  were  the  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  the  service.  They 
included  among  others  the  questions  of  federal  versus  federal- 
state  administration;  the  organization  and  function  of  the 
service  from  the  federal  center  to  the  local  ends;  the  depart- 
mental or  other  status  of  the  federal  service  in  the  federal 
government  organization  and  the  distribution  of  offices  within 
a  state. 

Second,  were  the  questions  having  to  do  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  local  offices,  the  technique  of  the  local  service, 
tor  want  of  a  better  phrase.  Among  other  things  it  includes 


the  office  layout;  the  placement  process;  practice  in  receiving, 
registering,  interviewing  and  referring  applicants;  forms  and 
blanks  in  use;  the  clearance  process  and  so  on. 

And  third,  there  were  questions  as  to  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  the  service  in  our  industrial  life,  local  and  national. 
What  in  its  largest  aspects  are  the  obstacles  which  the  public 
employment  service  must  meet  and  overcome  if  it  Is  to  have 
a  healthy  and  reasonably  rapid  development?  This  is  neither 
an  attempt  on  the  one  hand  to  set  up  a  straw  man  and  then 
to  knock  him  down,  nor  on  the  other  to  propound  impossible 
or  altogether  improbable  questions.  It  is  rather  an  attempt 
to  face  real  issues  of  a  kind  that  appear  to  need  new  think- 
ing through  in  the  belief  that  the  best  interests  of  employ- 
ment work  will  in  the  long  run  thereby  be  promoted. 

Still  a  further  group  of  considerations  have  been  taken  up 
to  some  extent  as  parts  of  the  three  main  divisions  and  also 
as  special  problems.  They  include  questions  having  to  do 
with  the  handling  of  juveniles,  migratory  and  casual  work- 
ers, farm  labor,  immigrants,  and  handicapped  workers. 

The  appropriation  for  the  study  was  granted  early  in  19 19 
and  the  staff  was  got  together  by  June  of  that  year.  It  con- 
sisted of  Mary  La  Dame,  J.  B.  Buell  and  Leslie  E.  Wood- 
cock, who  have  taken  part  in  the  study  through  the  whole 
period.  In  addition,  Fred  A.  King  and  Helen  B.  Russell 
have  assisted  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  period.  'The  un- 
dertaking has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  variety  of  points  of 
view  and  of  practical  experience  represented  in  this  group. 
Nearly  all  of  the  group  had  been  employed  at  one  time  or 
another  in  public  or  private  employment  work;  and  their  ex- 
perience had  been  gathered  in  several  different  sections  of  the 
country.  A  small  group  of  advisers  has  been  brought  to- 
gether from  time  to  time  to  assist  in  planning  and  carrying 
the  study  forward.  These  have  included  W.  M.  Leiserson, 
Charles  B.  Barnes,  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Bryce  M.  Stewart 
and  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

In  planning  the  study  it  was  deemed  essential  that  per- 
sonal visits  be  made  to  as  many  employment  offices  as  time 
and  funds  would  permit.  Thus  following  a  short  period 
allowed  for  preliminary  study  the  field  work  was  begun.  It 
took  the  staff  into  thirty-one  states,  and  Canada;  and  included 
special  observation  of  the  work  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  The  states  visited  were  represen- 
tative of  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  North 
West,  the  Gulf  States,  the  Middle  West,  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
and  New  England.  The  cities  visited  in  these  states  and 
Canada  numbered  about  seventy. 

This  field  work  consisted,  as  already  suggested,  of  observa- 
tion of  the  employment  organization  while  in  operation ;  study 
and  comparison  of  similar  and  differing  methods  employed 
from  place  to  place ;  the  collecting  of  printed  forms  and  any 
other  material  that  had  not  been  located  or  might  be  difficult 
to  locate  by  correspondence ;  and  the  interviewing  of  large 
numbers  of  people  of  widely  differing  points  of  view  who  had 
in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the  service  or  had  reason 
to  give  thought  to  it.  These  included  superintendents  of  the 
public  employment  offices  and  employes  in  the  offices;  of- 
ficials in  commercial,  semi-commercial,  and  philanthropic 
bureaus;  employers  of  labor  from  the  head  of  the  firm  to  the 
shop  superintendent;  workers,  organized  and  unorganized; 
officers  in  employers'  associations  and  officers  in  the  labor 
unions;  workers  in  social  and  civic  organizations,  and  many 
others. 

The  field  work  ran  well  on  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  Then,  in  a  way,  the  real  work  of  the  study 
began.  A  great  mass  of  material  had  been  collected,  and  a 
final  combing  of  the  country  through  questionnaires  and  cor- 
respondence was  bringing  in  still  more.  The  job  ahead  was 
to  study,  organize,  and  assimilate  it ;  and  then  to  report  it 
in  as  brief  space  as  possible. 

The  work  to  date  has  yielded  a  rather  voluminous  manu- 
script. It  is  in  what  we  still  call  first  draft;  and  much  or 
most  of  it  is, in  tentative  form,  awaiting  the  final  cutting  down 
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and  threshing  out  which  will  come  through  submitting  the 
various  parts  to  vigorous  criticism  within  our  own  group,  and 
outside  it  as  far  as  there  is  opportunity. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 
Director,   Department    Surveys    and   Exhibits,   Russell    Sage 
Foundation. 

Unemployment  and  Health 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  certain  financial  organs  have  been 
insinuating,  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  return  of  industrial  sta- 
bility. The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  appears  to 
see  the  matter  from  a  different  angle.  The  insurance  company 
is  concerned  about  the  health  of  workers  for  a  large  part  of  its 
business  lies  in  that  field.  Unemployment,  it  suggests,  is  a 
menace  to  the  national  health.  In  a  remarkably  interesting 
statement  the  company  says: 

"  In  May  we  commented  upon  the  effect  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  upon  the  public  health.  We  observed  that,  although  in- 
creasing wages  had  not  quite  kept  pace  with  increased  prices  of 
essential  commodities,  the  health  of  the  industrial  population 
had  not  been  adversely  affected.  On  the  contrary,  the  low 
levels  attained  by  the  death  rates  for  tuberculosis,  pellagra 
and  the  other  diseases  which  are  indices  of  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  population,  showed  that  wage  workers  were  bet- 
ter off  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  public  health  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly 
can  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  absence  of  unemployment 
during  the  period  of  mounting  prices.  Wage  earners,  dur- 
ing this  time,  were  always  certain  of  a  full  pay  envelope  each 
week.  This  gain  was  apparently  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  disparity  between  prices  and  wages. 

"  Despite  popular  misconception  that  wage  earners  spent 
their  higher  incomes  in  wasteful  ways,  the  real  evidence  is 
that  much  of  the  increased  income  was  expended  wisely  in 
securing  a  more  wholesome  home  environment.  Department 
store  records  show  that  wage  earners  bought  heavily  such 
useful  goods  as  furniture,  bedding,  carpets  and  other  lines  of 
household  equipment.  Both  industrial  and  ordinary  insur- 
ance companies  report  unprecedented  sales  of  higher  priced 
plans  of  insurance  to  wage  earners.  The  '  industrial '  or 
weekly  premium  applicant  became  a  candidate  for  '  interme- 
diate '  and  '  ordinary '  insurance.  Savings  banks  reported 
record-breaking  deposits  from  this  group  of  the  population, 
Lodges  and  other  fraternal  associations  gained  largely  in 
membership.  Vacation  resorts  gave  testimony  that  the  wage 
earner  took  advantage  of  his  increased  earnings  to  provide 
healthful  out-door  recreation  for  his  family.  Skilled  medical 
and  nursing  care  became  available  to  many  persons  who  here- 
tofore relied  upon  free  clinic  and  hospital  facilities.  All  these 
factors  helped  to  lower  tht  death  rate  of  the  industrial  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  During  the  past  months,  however,  a  change  has  come  over 
the  business  world.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  oversupply  of  labor  and  that  we  are  facing  a  serious 
unemployment  problem.  To  the  public  health  worker  this 
condition  is  one  full  of  concern.  ■ 

"  In  any  case,  we  must  meet  the  present  unemployment 
problem  and  its  immediate  effects  upon  public  health.  The 
activities  of  public  health  agencies  must  be  intensified  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  Agencies  concerned  in  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  funds,  the  budgets  of  state  and  city  health  departments 
should,  if  anything,  be  augmented  rather  than  curtailed  in 
the  present  temporary  financial  stringency.  Relief  agencies 
in  general  should  not  be  suffered  to  slump  in  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  perhaps  large  numbers  of  distressed  families. 
Further  stimulation  of  housing  facilities  stands  out  as  a  pri- 
mary necessity  in  the  present  juncture  not  only  as  a  measure 
of  relief  of  unemployment  but  as  a  corrective  health  meas- 
ure. Only  by  concerted  effort  similar  to  that  employed  dur- 
ing the  war  can  the  effects  of  widespread  and  unrelieved  un- 
employment on  the  public  health   be  averted.     Finally,  we 


must  take  note  of  that  fact  that  there  exists  no  agency,  gov- 
ernmental or  private,  at  the  present  time  capable  of  dealing 
practically  with  the  vital  economic  problems  incidental  to 
periods  of  unemploj'ment.  We  take  for  granted  these  periodic 
recurrences  of  business  depression  and  make  no  organized  ef- 
fort to  anticipate  the  conditions  of  hardship  and  suffering 
they  inevitably  cause.  The  present  situation  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  lay  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  means 
for  handling  the  distress  of  unemployment  not  only  in  the 
present  but  in  the  future. 

"  We  must  strive  to  hold  what  has  been  gained  in  national 
vitality  during  the  war." 

Labor  Laws  in  Russia 

THE  labor  laws  of  Soviet  Russia  have  been  the  objects 
of  so  much  condemnation  and  praise  that  information  con- 
cerning the  actual  texts  is  a  great  desideratum.  At  the  Mon- 
treal meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  last  June, 
for  example,  the  burden  of  the  argument  of  those  who  op- 
posed adoption  of  resolutions  expressing  friendship  for  Soviet 
Russia  was  grounded  on  the  labor  laws.  These  it  was  said 
had  reduced  the  Russian  workers  to  a  condition  of  peonage 
if  not  of  slavery.  This  assertion  was  based  on  the  article 
which  provides  for  compulsory  work.  The  code  of  labor 
laws  in  a  third  and  revised  edition  has  now  been  translated 
and  made  available  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau 
of  New  York  city. 

Compulsory  labor  is  provided  in  Article  One.  All  persons 
between  sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  except  those  who  are 
incapacitated  by  injury  or  illness,  must  work.  People  who 
are  temporarily  incapacitated  because  of  injury  or  illness  are 
given  temporary  exemptions.  Women  are  exempted  for  a 
period  of  eight  weeks  before  and  eight  weeks  after  confine- 
ment. Students,  however,  are  subject  to  compulsory  labor 
in  the  schools.  So  runs  the  substance  of  the  law.  This  com- 
pulsion of  work  is,  however,  compensated  for  in  a  measure 
by  the  assertion  that  "  all  citizens  able  to  work  have  the  right 
to  employment  at  their  vocations  and  remuneration  fixed." 

The  right  to  work  belongs,  first,  to  all  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  compulsory  labor.  Women  and  boys  under 
eighteen  have  no  right  to  work,  however,  during  the  night, 
or  in  any  of  those  branches  of  industry  where  the  conditions 
of  labor  are  especially  hard  or  dangerous.  The  enforcement 
of  the  right  to  work  is  according  to  the  law  secured  through 
the  Division  of  Labor  Distribution,  through  the  trade  unions, 
and  through  other  branches  of  the  government.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Labor  Distribution,  apparently  a  rough  equivalent  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  has  the  sole  power 
to  summon  a  worker.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that 
a  Soviet  institution  or  enterprise  may  also  distribute  work. 
When  the  task  requires  "  political  reliability  "  or  other  un- 
usual or  special  knowledge,  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  elec- 
tions. Unemployed  persons  are  registered  through  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  distribution.  An  unemployed  person  has  no 
right  to  refuse  an  offer  of  work  at  his  vocation,  provided  the 
working  conditions  conform  with  standards  fixed  by  the  re- 
spective regulations,  or  if  no  such  regulations  are  in  force, 
by  the  trade  unions.  An  unemployed  person,  furthermore, 
must  accept  work  outside  his  own  vocation  until  an  oppor- 
tunity opens  for  employment  in  his  customary  trade.  Private 
individuals  who  violate  the  rules  of  labor  distribution  may 
be  punished  by  the  order  of  the  local  board  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  Distribution  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred rubles,  or  by  arrest  of  not  less  than  one  week. 

Final  acceptance  of  workers  for  permanent  employment  is 
preceded  by  a  period  of  preparation  of  not  more  than  six  days. 
In  Soviet  institutions,  however,  the  preparation  period  is  two 
weeks  for  the  unskilled,  and  less  responsible  work,  and  one 
month  for  skilled  work.  A  worker  who  is  rejected  after  the 
preliminary  period  may  appeal  to  the  union  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  union,  if  it  feels  so  inclined,  can  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  establishment  or  person  who  rejected 
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the  worker.  The  transfer  and  the  discharge  of  workers  is 
governed  in  part  by  the  management  and  in  part  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Labor  Distribution.  Discharge  is  permitted  only  in 
case  of  completion  of  the  work  or  by  evident  unfitness.  This 
unfitness  must  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  trade  unions.  The  worker  may,  of  course, 
be  transferred  at  his  own  request.  Moreover,  if  a  worker 
desires  to  resign  the  works  committee  may  investigate  his 
reasons  for  resignation  and  if  it  considers  these  unjustified, 
the  worker  must  remain,  but  he  has  the  privilege  of  appeal 
to  his  trade  union.  A  worker  who  quits  employment  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  decision  of  the  works  committee  forfeits  the 
Tight  to  register  with  the  division  of  distribution. 

The '  remuneration  of  workers  is  according  to  the  scales 
fixed  by  trade  unions  and  Soviet  officials  for  each  kind  of 
labor.  The  standard  of  pay  fixed  must  be  at  least  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  minimum  living  expenses  determined  by 
the  people's  commissariat  of  labor.  In  fixing  the  standards, 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  kind  of  labor,  the  danger,  the 
complexity  and  accuracy  of  the  work  and  the  degree  of  in- 
dependence and  responsibility  as  well  as  the  education  and 
experience  required.  After  these  conditions  are  met,  the 
actual  pay  of  each  worker  is  determined  by  his  classifica- 
tion. The  law  provides  for  pay  for  the  normal  working 
day  or  for  piece  work  and  also  for  overtime.  Overtime  must 
not  be  more  than  once  and  a  half  as  great  as  the  rate  for 
normal  pay.  Payment,  moreover,  must  not  be  made  in  ad- 
vance. Wages  may  be  paid  in  kind — in  lodging,  food  sup- 
plies or  other  articles.  This,  however,  requires  the  special 
permission  of  the  local  department  of  labor.  When  sick  or 
when  unemployed,  the  workers  are  given  their  regular  pay. 

The  normal  working  day  must  not  exceed  eight  hours, 
while  seven  hours  is  the  maximum  for  night  labor.  For  per- 
sons under  eighteen  and  for  those  employed  in  dangerous  or 
extremely  fatiguing  industries,  the  duration  of  a  working  day 
must  not  exceed  six  hours.  The  law  provides  for  methods 
to  secure  the  efficiency  of  labor.  Every  worker  must  during 
the  normal  working  day  perform  the  standard  amount  fixed 
for  the  group  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  This  standard  output 
for  workers  of  each  trade  and  of  each  group  is  fixed  by  com- 
missions of  the  trade  unions.  The  standards  are  based  on 
the  customary  output  under  normal  conditions  of  work. 
This  must  be  approved  jointly  by  the  department  of  labor 
and  by  the  council  of  national  economy. 

A  worker  who  habitually  produces  less  than  the  standard 
fixed  may  be  transferred  to  other  work  and  given  lower 
wages.  If  his  failure  to  maintain  the  standard  output  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  good  faith  or  to  negligence,  he  may  be  discharged. 
The  council  of  national  economy  and  the  commissariat  of 
labor  may  jointly  direct  a  general  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
standards  of  efficiency  and  of  output,  for  all  workers  or  for 
workers  of  a  given  enterprise  or  district.  The  rules  of  man- 
agement are  made  by  the  commissariat  of  labor  and  by  the 
trade  unions.  An  elaborate  system  of  factory  inspection  is, 
provided. 

It  would  be  possible  to  appraise  properly  the  labor  laws  of 
Soviet  Russia  only  by  an  examination  of  their  actual  appli- 
cation. The  labor  provisions  are  with  the  exception  of  the 
compulsory  work  feature  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of 
other  countries.  The  degree  of  protection  accorded  is  by  the 
text  of  the  law  very  much  greater  than  is  usual.  The  labor 
sections  of  the  Mexican  constitution  and  of  the  constitutions 
of  some  of  the  Mexican  states  are  on  the  whole  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Russian  laws.  There  again,  however,  the 
question  of  application  is  the  final  test.  The  most  serious 
criticism,  that  which  arises  from  the  compulsion  provided  in 
the  code,  has  to  be  balanced  alongside  the  other  provisions. 
1  he  conditions  of  employment  are  in  theory,  at  any  rate,  so 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions  that  the  compulsion 
probably  bears  down  with  less  rigor  than  it  would  if  mem- 
bers of  another  class  were  exercising  the  control,  but  here 
again  only  actual  observation  in  Russia  would  afford  a  basis 
of  a  fair  determination.  W.  L.  C. 
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A  Mine  Worker  Judge 

,NE  of  the  episodes  of  the  Kentucky  elections  was  the 
campaign  of  Fess  Whitaker  who,  although  incarcerated 
himself,  was  the  successful  candidate  for  the  county  judgeship 
of  Letcher  county.  Judge  Whitaker,  according  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Journal,  is  an  active  member  of  local  union 
4744,  Whitesburg,  Ky.  He  served  as  a  rough  rider  through 
the  Spanish  American  War,  and  after  the  war  he  returned 
to  the  mines.  During  the  campaign  he  was  serving  a  six- 
months  term  in  the  county  jail  for  contempt  of  court.  The 
sentence  was  imposed  by  Judge  Stephen  Combs  whom  Judge 
Whitaker  defeated  in  the  election.  The  contest  seems  to  have 
been  waged  on  a  union  issue.  Letcher  county  appears  to  be 
a  part  of  that  section  of  the  Kentucky  coal  fields  where  trade 
unionism  is  still  a  fighting  issue.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Journal  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  three  organ- 
izers were  attacked  and  injured  in  the  neighboring  region  re- 
cently. Judge  Whitaker  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would 
never  approve  the  issuance  of  a  commission  to  a  gunman  in 
Letcher  county. 

Industrial  Movies 

BOTH  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  industrial  department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have 
lately  had  motion  picture  films  made  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing good  and  bad  conditions  in  industry.  The  pictures  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  Women's  Bureau  were  taken  in  fac- 
tories in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  show  actual  indus- 
trial conditions. 

The  purpose  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  film  is  to  show  the  need 
for  standards  of  safety,  sanitation  and  of  regulated  hours  for 
women  workers.  Carlyle  Ellis  prepared  both  of  these  films. 
In  addition  a  large  number  of  industrial  motion  pictures  are 
being  produced  and  distributed  by  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing companies,  film  companies,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures  has  published 
a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  cinema  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  a  large  number  of  industries.  Through  these 
pictures  the  industrial  history  of  the  country  might  be  pre- 
served with   a   faithfulness   quite   unprecedented   in   the   past. 

Incidence  of  Accidents 

AN  interesting  statistical  study  of  accidents  in  a  large  tex- 
tile company  has  been  made  by  Donald  S.  Gates,  a  stu- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Industrial.  Hygiene.  The  company  employed  about  7,500 
people.  During  the  two  years  191 8  and  1 9 19,  a  total  of 
2,500  accidents  were  reported.  The  great  majority  of  these, 
however,  seem  not  to  have  been  serious.  In  fact,  during  1919, 
there  were  only  213  cases  in  which  time  was  lost.  Analysis 
showed  that  accidents  occur  most  frequently  in  all  depart- 
ments at  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  explanation 
offered  is  that  at  these  hours  the  fastest  work  is  being  done. 
However,  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  in  the  mills  is 
done  on  a  straight  time  rate  instead  of  by  piece  rate.  The 
commonest  age  for  accident  is  18  years,  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  victims  are  boys.  The  high  value  of  the  study  is  to 
be  found  in  the  detailed  suggestions  for  safeguarding  machines. 

Minimum  Wage 

AN  investigation  into  the  wages  paid  women  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  products  industry  of  Massachusetts 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries of  that  state.  According  to  an  announcement  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Minimum  Wage,  if  the  results  of  the  investigation 
undertaken  indicate  that  a  substantial  number  of  women  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  are  paid  wages  inadequate  to  meet  the 
cost  of  living,  a  minimum  wage  board  may  be  established.  A 
public  meeting  at  which  manufacturers  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  cases  was  held  in  Boston,  December  7. 
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THE  SOCIAL  CASE  HISTORY 

By  Ada  Eliot   Sheffield.     Russell   Sage   Foundation.     227   pp. 
Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 

The  wisdom  of  the  editor  of  the  Social  Work  Series  has 
again  been  brilliantly  confirmed  in  her  choice  of  the  author  for 
the  study  of  the  case  record.  Mrs.  Sheffield  has  produced  a  book 
in  a  hitherto  untouched  field  which  is  much  more  than  a  review 
of  the  present  practices  in  case  record  keeping.  It  courageously 
ventures  into  the  field  of  experiment  in  record  keeping  while 
not  neglecting  to  give  an  excellent  idea  to  the  beginner  regarding 
what  a  social  case  record  is  and  ought  to  be. 

The  two  striking  tontributions  of  Mrs.  Sheffield's  are  the  han- 
dling of  the  concept  in  social  case  work  and  case  history  writing, 
and  her  plea  for  the  arrangement  of  the  record  in  classified 
rather  than  chronological  arrangement. 

In  the  use  of  the  concept  as  the  selective  agent  determining 
the  material  for  inclusion  in  the  case  record,  Mrs.  Sheffield 
breaks  away  from  all  tradition  and  custom.  She  is  on  sound 
scientific  grounds,  and  doubtless  in  the  course  of  time  her  con- 
tention must  prevail.  At  the  present,  however,  with  so  poorly 
trained  case  workers  as  the  case  work  agencies  must  be  satisfied 
with,  it  is  a  little  dangerous  to  base  one's  method  of  selection 
upon  the  concept  as  it  develops  in  the  imagination  of  the  case 
worker.  In  the  exact  sciences  where  each  fact  can  mean  but 
certain  concepts  and  where  the  training  for  handling  those  facts 
and  concepts  is  exact  and  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
use  such  a  method.  The  presence  of  a  white  precipitate  when 
an  unknown  re-agent  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver  can  arouse  only 
a  few  definite  concepts  in  the  mind  of  a  chemist,  and  the  tech- 
nique for  determining  the  correct  concept  is  exact.  When  a 
case  worker,  however,  finds  a  client  unwilling  to  go  to  a  hospital, 
the  concepts  which  would  adequately  explain  that  reaction  are 
far  too  numerous  and  complex  and,  it  must  also  be  added,  too 
little  known,  for  it  to  be  safely  left  to  the  ordinary  case  worker 
to  choose  the  material  for  case  writing  according  to  that  which 
helps  or  disproves  the  particular  group  of  concepts  she  may  be 
forming.  The  distance  between  prejudice  and  concept  in  social 
work  is  at  the  present  time  much  too  short  to  insure  safety  for 
the  use  of  such  a  method,  although  scientifically  it  is  accurate. 
The  correction  consists  not  so  much  in  an  entire  neglect  of  the 
concept  but  in  the  careful  and  tentative  use  of  it  in  case  work 
until  its  possibilities  and  dangers  are  realized  and  there  is  for- 
mulated, what  Mrs.  Sheffield  pleads  for,  a  standardized  group 
of  concepts  for  each  group  of  reactions,  standardized  both  in 
content  and  terminology.  That  time,  however,  is  in  the  future 
and  certain  fundamental  changes  in  professional  standards  will 
have  to  be  accepted  before  the  method  can  be  adopted. 

In  the  handling  of  the  arrangement  of  material,  Mrs.  Sheffield's 
plea  for  a  classified  or  topical  rearrangement  is  based  probably 
upon  her  experience  with  children's  and  court  records.  It  would 
be  ungracious  to  say  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  family 
case  records  might  lead  her  to  value  more  highly  the  chronological 
method,  for  Mrs.  Sheffield  gives  every  evidence  of  knowing  well 
the  family  case  record.  The  advantages  of  the  topical  method 
as  she  gives  them  are  striking  and  suggestive  for  any  case  worker. 
Some  modification  of  the  ordinary  undifferentiated  case  record 
in  response  to  such  suggestions  is  inevitable.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Mrs.  Sheffield  would  urge  the  topical  method  only  for 
the  investigational  or  for  both  the  investigational  and  treatment 
sections  of  the  record.  It  lends  itself  much  better  to  the  in- 
quiry period.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  applied 
at  all  to  the  lengthy  and  long  continued  treatment  entries  of  the 
family  case  history  where  investigation  merges  insensibly  into 
treatment,  and  investigation  is  never  quite  entirely  absent. 

In  the  handling  of  the  topical  method  Mrs.  Sheffield  is  again 
urging  what  is  probably  a  counsel  of  perfection.  If  all  case 
workers  were  well  trained,  knew  their  psychology,  had  a  good 
basis,  at  any  rate,  in  the  symptomology  of  disease,  were  ac- 
quainted with  criminal  law  and  knew  the  last  word  in  diet,  the 
arrangement  of  material  according  to  subject  would  be  much 
safer.  In  our  present  imperfect  stage  of  development  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  decide  very  closely  in   advance  just  what  the  record 


shall  and  shall  not  contain  on  the  basis  of  concepts.  The  very 
fact  that,  as  Mrs.  Sheffield  points  out,  an  alienist  cannot  use 
the  summary  of  an  ordinary  case  worker  but  must  go  back  to 
the  original  record  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  in  it  records  of 
those  symptoms  which  are  significant  to  him  and  which  have 
been  jotted  down  by  an  observant  but  not  specially  trained  case 
worker,  indicates  how  necessarily  limited  we  are  as  yet  in  our 
ability  to  forecast  the  use  of  material  gathered  in  case  work. 

Mrs.  Sheffield's  treatment  of  the  parts  of  the  documents  that 
enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  record  is  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating parts  of  the  book.  Her  suggestions  that  there  should  be 
a  medical  sheet,  one  or  more  summary  sheets  and  a  budget  sheet 
in  addition  to  face  sheet  and  the  narrative  sheets  are  real  con- 
tributions to  the  art  of  record  keeping.  Curiously,  the  book 
does  not  indicate  the  need  for  a  relief  sheet  which  is  so  essential 
in  the  family  case  records  at  least. 

The  book  makes  an  unnecessary  concession  to  the  custom  of 
using  abbreviations  in  the  narrative  section.  Writing  "  mo  "  for 
mother  saves  neither  the  dictator's  nor  the  reader's  time.  It  is 
questionable  whether  it  saves  anything  but  white  paper  for  the 
ordinary  stenographer  can  write  "  mother  "  quite  as  quickly,  if 
not  more  quickly,  than  "  mo."  She  is  thinking  "  mother ",  as 
the  dictator  and  the  reader  must.  For  the  reader  all  abbreviat- 
ions are  a  hindrance.  The  purpose  of  the  record  is  to  be  read, 
and  the  need  of  the  reader  rather  than  a  saving  of  white  paper 
should  be  decisive. 

A  discussion  of  record  writing  is  inevitably  tied  up  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  case  work,  and  Mrs.  Sheffield  does  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  separate  the  two.  When  her  plea  for  the  use 
of  a  certain  method  calls  for  a  discussion  of  case  work  she  enters 
into  such  a  discussion  without  apology  or  hesitation.  The  book, 
therefore,  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  method  of  case 
work,  especially  in  its  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  concept  in 
guiding  the  social  worker  through  the  maze  of  social  facts  and 
their  possible  explanations. 

The.  Social  Case  History  is  a  new  landmark  in  the  profession 
of  social  case  work.  No  one  hereafter  can  undertake  case  work 
without _  first  mastering  the  material  and  the  method  put  into 
permanent  form  by  this  book.  It  does  for  the  case  record,  arid 
incidentally  for  certain  phases  of  treatment,  what  Miss  Rich- 
mond's book  on  Social  Diagnosis  has  done  for  investigation. 

Frank  Bruno. 

FIELD  WORK  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

By  F.  Stuart  Chapin.    The  Century  Co.    224  pp.    Price,  $1.75; 
by. mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

The  books  dealing  with  statistical  method,  or  with  social  re- 
search, up  to  the  present  time  have  paid  little  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  process  which  is  concerned  with  the  collecting  of 
material.  An  elementary  text-book  of  statistics,  for  example, 
out  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages  will  devote  perhaps  four- 
fifths  of  them  to  the  statistical  analysis  of  already  collected  sta- 
tistical material,  and  a  perfunctory  ten  or  a  dozen,  or  perhaps 
even  only  three  or  four  pages  to  the  framing  of  questions,  the 
preparation  of  schedule  forms,  and  other  steps  in  the  process  of 
collection. 

And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  work  in  which  guidance  is  needed. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  analysis,  however  carefully  made,  will  yield 
trustworthy  results  if  the  material  on  which  it  is  based  is  faulty. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  obvious,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  the 
proper  methods  of  collecting  material  so  that  it  shall  be  a  reliable 
basis  for  analysis,  do  not  come  to  the  investigator  by  intuition, 
but  either  have  to  be  worked  out  through  painful  experience  or 
learned  from  others  who  have  worked  them  out.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  technique  of  collecting  material  as  well  as  of  analyzing  it, 
and  Field  Work  and  Social  Research  is  to  be  welcomed,  as  giv- 
ing practically  its  entire  space  over  to  a  consideration  of  that 
subject. 

We  might,  however,  put  in  an  objection  to  the  title  of  the 
book  as  a  bit  misleading.  To  those  engaged  in  the  training  of 
social  workers,  field  work  denotes  a  means  of  learning  through 
the  application  of  principles  in  actual  practice.  To  Professor 
Chapin,  "  field  work  is  the  technique  of  studying  social  conditions 
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by  first  hand  or  direct  contact  with  the  facts."  The  statistician 
would  object  that  "  study  "  does  not  begin  until  "  field  work  ", 
in  the  sense  of  collecting  the  material,  is  ended.  This,  Professor 
Chapin  seems  to  recognize  where  he  says  that  "  field  work  is  the 
technique  of  making  direct  observations  by  first  hand  contact  with 
the  facts."  But  even  in  this  sense  the  title  seems  rather  a  misfit, 
since  the  author  discusses  a  number  of  things  not  strictly  falling 
under  his  definition. 

Turning  to  the  contents  of  the  book  we  find  that  Part  I  out- 
lines the  principles  of  the  inductive  method  as  applied  to  social 
research,  and  gives  a  chapter,  based  on  the  great  work  of  Langlois 
and  Seignobos,  dealing  with  the  principles  underlying  the  critical 
examination  of  documentary  sources  which  should  precede  the 
collection  of  new  material.  Part  II  is  concerned  with  the  differ- 
ent types  of  investigation  and  their  problems.  Professor  Chapin 
discusses  three — the  intensive  investigation  of  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies; the  partial  canvass,  or  the  investigation  of  a  representative 
portion  less  than  the  whole;  and  the  complete  enumeration,  noting 
steps  in  the  procedure  for  each,  and  describing  actual  investiga- 
tions of  the  different  types.  Part  III  deals  with  the  preparation 
of  schedules  and  their  editing,  and  with  the  transcription,  tabula- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  collected  data. 

This  book  will  be  found  helpful;  it  would  be  more  so,  per- 
haps, had  more  space  been  given  to  details  of  technique  and  had 
the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  earlier  chapters  been 
more  freely  illustrated  in  their  application  to  actual  situations. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

BROKE 
By  Edwin  Brown.     Four  Seas   Co.     370  pp.     Illustrated. 
Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

Edwin  Brown  in  "  Broke  "  has  given  us  a  pitiless  picture  of 
the  inhospitality  of  the  American  city  to  the  homeless  man.  He 
has  lived  the  life  of  a  penniless  vagrant  from  Louisville  to 
Pertland,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  from  Albany  to  Wash- 
ington. In  San  Francisco  the  tramp  asked  an  officer,  "  Can  you 
tell  a  fellow  where  he  cam  get  a  free  bed?  "  He  was  directed  to 
the  "Whosoever  Will"  Mission  where  he  was  told: 

If  you  want  a  bed  you  have  got  to  go  to  the  meeting  and  if 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  a  ticket  you  can  get  a  bed.  But 
come  along  with  me  if  you  can't  get  in.  I'm  going  down  that 
manhole.  Once  in,  you'll  be  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  and  won't 
be  noticed.  It's  mighty  heavy  but  I'll  hold  it  up  until  you  drop 
down.  But  say,  I  want  to  tell  you  if  you  ain't  got  nothing  on 
you,  and  you  don't  want  nothing  on  you,  you'd  better  try  the 
lumber  yard.  It  isn't  so  warm  as  down  there  but  it's  a  great 
deal  cleaner. 

After  trying  the  "  dark  hole  "  he  determines  to  look  for  another 
resting  place.  At  the  Salvation  Army  the  attendant  told  him  he 
was  not  authorized  to  give  anything  away,  and  all  that  was  left 
was  the  old  city  prison.  In  the  prison  the  tramps  were  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  stone  floor  in  the  passage  which  surrounded  the  row 
of  cells  where  the  drunken  men  and  women  were  kept.  The 
passage  was  so  narrow  that  they  had  to  lie  in  single  file  and  listen 
all  night  to  the  babbling  and  ravings  of  the  intoxicated.  "  When 
the  call  came  to  the  lodgers  in  the  morning  to  get  out,  it  was 
like  a  voice  from  the  immediate  presence  of  God." 

The  book  is  full  of  pictures  like  this  one.  Its  effect  would  be 
more  poignant  if  it  were  condensed.    The  author  makes  his  point 

-that  no  city  has  planned  properly  for  its  homeless  men — but 
le  would  make  it  more  forcibly  if  he  appeared  less  prejudiced 
against  all  charitable  institutions.  He  believes  that  privately  run 
philanthropies  are  pauperizing,  and  that  the  homeless  man  can 
be  helped  alone  by  cities  maintaining  properly  equipped  municipal 
lodging  houses.  The  problem  of  the  casual  laborer  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  solved  by  one  institution.  The  picture  Mr.  Brown 
paints  us  of  an  ideal  municipal  lodging  has  been  a  great  help 
in  encouraging  cities  throughout  the  United  States  to  build  new 
and  more  adequate  emergency  homes,  and  we  must  be  grateful 
for  it.     In  emphasizing  this  one  agency  in  the  rehabilitation  of 

ie  tramp,  however,  the  author  has  at  times  lost  sight  of  the 
other  problems  involved.  Carleton  Parker  has  said,  "As  a  class, 
the  migratory  laborers  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  finished 
product  of  their  environment."  Municipal  lodging  houses  will 
help  change  the  environment,  but  a  more  constructive  and  far 
seeing  program  is  needed  to  make  a  useful  citizen  of  the  man 
who  is  always  "  broke."  Gertrude  R.  Stein. 


RETRAINING  CANADA'S  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 

By  Walter  E.  Segsworth.  Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re- 
establishment,  22  Victoria  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada.  190  pp. 
Illustrated. 

Our  northern  neighbor  faced  a  stupendous  task  in  returning 
her  disabled  soldiers  to  civil  life,  because  of  the  heavy  toll  which 
years  of  fighting  took  of  her  heroic  manhood.  On  this  side  the 
St.  Lawrence  we  have  the  feeling  that  she  has  been  performing 
that  task  with  admirable  results.  This  feeling  is  strengthened 
by  reading  Mr.  Segsworth's  book  which  tells  the  "  how  "  of  it. 
He  sketches  the  history  of  the  work  in  some  detail,  shows  the 
development  of  policy,  and  supplies  an  abundance  of  statistics 
and  charts.  The  book  is  of  value  to  students  of  social  work  in 
that  it  recites  the  means  which  have  been  found  to  be  successful 
in  returning  the  disabled  soldier  to  industry.  Those  same  means 
must  be  factors  in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  civilians,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  now  definitely  before  this  country  as  a  social  duty. 

The  steps  which  are  to  lead  the  injured  man  back  into  the 
work-a-day  world  start  from  his  hospital  cot.  It  is  there  that  a 
tactful  worker  may  help  the  man  to  gather  into  his  hands  the 
reins  of  resolution  that  will  insure  his  success  in  the  race  of  the 
handicapped.  His  training  should  start  with  some  bedside  work 
that  will  occupy  his  mind  and  employ  his  hands.  Simple  craft 
work,  taught  the  Canadian  soldier  at  his  bedside  by  trained  aides 
under  medical  supervision,  proved  to  be  of  great  therapeutic 
value.  Later,  the  ambulatory  patients  spent  some  time  in  the 
curative  workshop  at  congenial  work  that  hastened  the  return 
to  normal  functioning  of  an  injured  part.  The  primary  object 
was  still  therapeutic,  rather  than  vocational.  The  serious  voca- 
tional training  began  after  the  soldier  had  received  his  hospital 
discharge.  An  occupation  suitable  to  his  physical  condition  and 
his  aptitudes  having  been  determined  upon,  his  training  took  place 
under  the  appointed  authorities  either  in  a  suitable  school  or  in- 
dustrial establishment. 

Great  importance  was  attached  by  the  author,  while  he  was 
director  of  vocational  training,  to  training  in  industry,  safe- 
guarded by  the  supervision  of  inspectors  and  the  follow-up  of 
social  workers.  He  gives  a  list  of  314  occupations  for  which 
disabled  soldiers  have  been  given  training,  and  the  list  is  still 
growing.  The  principles  involved  in  this  work,  the  technique 
developed,  and  the  results  obtained  are  set  forth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem  of  helping 
the  disabled  civilian  back  to  a  life  of  improving  activity  and 
independence.  J.  C.  Faries. 


READINGS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  STATISTICAL  METH- 
ODS 

By  Horace   Secrist.     Macmillan  Co.     427  pp.     Price,  $2.75; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.95. 

Professor  Secrist  has  written  the  present  companion  volume 
to  his  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods  in  response  to  a  de- 
mand by  teachers  of  statistics,  though  he  would  prefer  that 
students  be  set  to  work  on  actual  problems  from  the  business 
and  social  fields  rather  than  on  "  make-work "  problems  sug- 
gested by  a  text  book.  It  is  only  by  tackling  some  subject  in 
which  he  is  interested  that  the  student  will. find  an  incentive  to 
choose  the  appropriate  method  of  statistical  inquiry  and  presenta- 
tion. For  their  suggestive  value,  the  readings  here  collected  and 
summarized  will  be  useful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  fact  studies 
and  the  digestion  of  the  results  of  such  studies  in  a  form  that 
may  be  readily  grasped.  Separate  chapters  deal  with  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  statistics,  sources  and  collection  of  data, 
units  of  measurement,  methods  of  collecting  data,  tabular  pres- 
entation, diagrammatic  and  graphic  presentation,  averages  as 
types,  index  number  making  and  using,  description  and  summari- 
zation, comparison  and  correlation.  Within  each  chapter  spe- 
cific statistical  problems  are  discussed.  Thus  we  note  a  very 
timely  summary  of  available  data  on  unemployment  and  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  sources  and  use  of  data  on  the  measurement  of 
the  rate  of  factory  output.  The  relation  of  averages  to  types  is 
treated  in  a  way  which  if  heeded  should  help  to  remedy  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  error  in  social  diagnosis.  The  sec- 
tion on  the  use  and  construction  of  statistical  tables,  likewise,  is 
admirable  and  in  brief  form  contains  much  sound  advice  that 
will  save  many  a  mistake.  Altogether  an  excellent,  practical 
compilation.  B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  IDEALS 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  much  interested  in  Judge  Brandeis 
note  about  the  Grand  Rapids  study  [see  the  Survey  for  Novem- 
ber 13,  page  245]  and  particularly  his  statement  that: 

The  great  America  for  which  we  long  is  unattainable  unless 
that  individuality  of  communities  becomes  far  more  highly 
developed  and  becomes  a  common  American  phenomenon.  For 
a  century  our  growth  has  come  through  national  expansion  and 
the  increase  of  the  functions  of  the  federal  government.  The 
growth  of  the  future — at  least  of  the  immediate  future — must 
be  in  quality  and  spiritual  value.  And  that  Can  come  only 
through  the  concentrated,  intensified  striving  of  smaller  groups. 
The  field  for  special  effort  should  now  be  the  state,  the  city,  the 
village  and  each  should  be  led  to  seek  to  excel  in  something 
peculiar  to  it.  If  ideals  are  developed  locally  the  national  ones 
will  come  pretty  near  taking  care  of  themselves. 

I  utterly  believe  in  the  view  that  Judge  Brandeis  has  here 
expressed.  We  need  to  foster  the  personality  of  the  local  unit, 
town  or  state,  for  every  reason.  Intensity  of  local  membership 
is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  individual  and  essential  to 
the  effective  accomplishing  of  almost  any  good  thing. 

National  membership  is  good  and  necessary,  but  for  the  hum- 
drum, every-day  work  and  sense  of  citizenship  it  is  too  vast  and 
too  abstract.  Many  a  man  will  throw  fits  about  the  stars  and 
stripes  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  in  his  own  town  or 
to  help  in  any  concrete  civic  movement^ 

And  there  is  a  moral  about  resorting  too  much  to  national 
legislation.  If  we  get  thinking  of  the  United  States  as  our 
organ  for  the  accomplishing  of  purposes  that  have  hitherto  been 
considered  the  business  of  the  town  or  state,  we  shall  in  the 
first  place  not  make  our  measures  effective  because  there  will  be 
a  lack  of  local  spirit  to  see  them  carried  out,  and  in  the  second 
place,  once  the  local  spirit  has  died,  or  partially  atrophied  for 
lack  of  use,  we  shall  cease  to  obtain  even  national  action. 

So  don't  be  too  scornful  in  your  editorial  utterances  toward 
those  who  sometimes  hang  back  when  national  measures  are 
proposed.  It  is  not  that  they  fear  that  the  nation  will  do  too 
much  but  that  they  fear  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  do  nothing, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  resorting  to  it  nothing  will  be  done. 

Joseph  Lee. 

Boston. 

LIGHT  WINES  AND  BEERS 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  "fire- 
water "  as  a  beverage  has  been  forever  banished  from  this  coun- 
try. But  how  about  so-called  light  wines,  some  of  which  are 
decidedly  fiery,  and  beer,  which  is  not  exactly  "  firewater ", 
although  in  its  normal  and  pristine  form  undoubtedly  it  has  a 
"  kick." 

There  is  probably  a  fair  body  of  opinion  in  favor  of  these  less 
toxic  beverages,  especially  if  they  can  be  sold  under  conditions 
that  will  exclude  the  moral  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  the  saloon.     , 

Putting  aside  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  control  a  sufficiently  flexible  system  of  sale  of  these  beverages 
to  satisfy  that  section  of  the  public  demanding  it  and  at  the  same 
time  exclude  the  immoral  and  degrading  associations  that  char- 
acterize the  saloons,  all  good  citizens  will  insist  that  the  question 
of  light  wine  and  beer  will  never  be  settled  right  unless  the  mat- 
ter at  issue  is  clearly,  fairly  and  squarely  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  question  to  put  would  be  as  follows:  "The  manufacture 
and  sale  as  a  beverage  of  a  concentrated  form  of  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  narcotic  having  been  forbidden  by  law,  is  it  wise  to 
permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  as  a  beverage  of  more  dilute 
forms  of  this  same  drug?" 

To  those  who  claim  that  in  light  wines  and  beer  they  do  not 
seek  such  a  drug,  I  answer  "  then  use  the  manifold  forms  of  near 
beer  and  near  wine,  in  which  there  is  no  drug,  or  quench  your 
thirst  or  pass  the  time  with  other  non-alcoholic  beverages." 

The  true  position  of  the  man  who  demands  beer  with  a  "  kick  " 
in  it,  or  beer  that  does  not  "  lack  authority  "  may  be  presented 
as  follows:  The  kick  in  beer  is  due  to  a  narcotic  drug.  "  I  de- 
mand beer  with  sufficient  of  the  drug  for  me  to  feel  its  influence, 
which   is   known    as   '  kick.'      Ergo,    in    demanding   such   beer    I 


want  the  drug  and  not  the  beverage,  as  I  can  get  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  the  beverage  without  the  kick." 

Unless  the  people  decide  the  question  on  this  basis,  the  age- 
old  error  of  separating  alcoholic  beverages  from  other  drugs  and 
regarding  them  as  accessories  to  the  diet  or  instruments  of  amuse- 
ment or  recreation  that  differ  in  kind  from  such  drugs  as  opium 
or  cocaine,  will  be  perpetuated. 

At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  war  committees  on  alcohol,  a  hear- 
ing was  given  to  certain  prominent  brewers  and  representatives 
of  the  brewing  interests.  I  ventured  the  remark  that  most  peo- 
ple who  drink  beer  desired  its  alcoholic  effect.  This  created  a 
terrible  commotion:  no  anger,  simply  grief  and  pity — grief  that 
the  sacred  and  refreshing  beer  should  be  charged  with  being  per- 
ceptibly alcoholic — pity  that  a  scientific  man  should  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  facts.  Assuming  that  these  men  were  right  and  correctly 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  brewing  trade  and  its  followers,  is  not 
the  attempt  to  create  sentiment  for  old  time  beer  founded  on  an 
ignorant  misunderstanding  of  beer  and  beer  drinkers?  Since 
they  do  not  seek  alcohol  in  beer,  why  not  drink  near  beer  and 
stop  arguing  about  it?  Why  demand  that  the  alcohol,  which  was 
never  sought  and  never  wanted,  be  restored? 

Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.  D. 

Medical  Director,  Life  Extension  Institute,  New  York. 

TWO  BUNKER  HILLS 

To  the  Editor:  The  Bunker  Hill  monument  near  Boston 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  June  17,  1775,  which 
the  American  troops  gained  over  the  troops  sent  from  England. 
But  there  is  another  mound  called  Bunker  Hill.  It  is  in  England 
six  miles  from  the  heart  of  London  and  adjoining  Hampstead 
Heath,  commanding  a  wide  and  beautiful  country  view.  It  is 
about  the  same  size  and  the  same  height  as  the  celebrated  Mas- 
sachusetts Hill.  In  the  last  great  war  the  American  men  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  English  men  in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty, 
and  so  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the 
English  Bunker  Hill  into  a  memorial  for  the  brave  men  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  the  world's  service. 

Perhaps  the  plan  could  be  as  follows,  but  if  better  suggestions 
are  made,  they  could  be  added.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  with  its 
back  to  the  north  could  be  built  a  beautifully  proportioned, 
slightly  curved  wall  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high;  and  on  the 
front  of  this  wall  could  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the  men  who 
have  fallen,  or  the  names  of  the  regiments  of  the  United  States 
and  their  officers.  In  front  of  the  wall  might  be  a  low  light  rail- 
ing, and  a  bed  of  growing  flowers  to  be  kept  ever  fresh  and 
bright.  A  short  distance  from  the  wall  could  be  placed  a  metal 
table  with  the  names  of  the  battlefields  and  countries  where  the 
American  men  fought,  and  by  the  side  of  the  names  arrows 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  places.  Thus  parents  who  have 
lost  their  sons  could  stand  by  the  table  and  see  by  the  arrows 
pointing  to  France,  Flanders,  Syria,  Serbia,  Italy  where  their 
dear  ones  died.  On  a  similar  but  smaller  semi-circular  table 
could  be  indicated  the  names  of  the  English  military  training 
camps  where  the  American  men  stayed  after  they  reached  Eng- 
land, so  that  those  who  still  have  their  dear  ones  on  earth  could 
see  the  direction  of  the  places  where  they  joined  the  English 
troops.  Then  on  the  side  of  Bunker  Hill  a  large  stone  globe 
could  be  placed  with  America  clearly  carved  on  it,  and  the  names 
of  its  states  and  chief  towns,  so  that  the  English  people  could 
learn  more  of  the  great  country  which  sent  their  men  to  aid  the 
allies,  and  say  to  each  other,  "  Look  here,  this  is  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Chicago,  or  New  York,  where  that  fine  fellow  I  told  you 
of  came  from,  and  now  he  lies  out  yon,"  and  then  hecan  turn 
to  the  metal  table  and  see  where  to  look  for  "  out  yon." 

As  Bunker  Hill  adjoins  Hampstead  Heath,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  will  come  every  year  and  large  numbers  will  sit 
under  the  trees  and  see  the  memorial  and  feel  their  hearts  stirred 
anew  with  sympathy  toward  America. 

But  as  war,  even  victorious  and  righteous  war,  is  ever  a  sad 
subject,  it  might  be  deemed  desirable  to  direct  the  thoughts  to 
nature  and  its  beauties.  Thus,  written  on  stone  slabs  people 
could  read  what  trees  and  flowers  are  to  be  seen  on  the  hill  side, 
and  in  the  neighboring  woods  and  fields;  when  the  tides  rise  and 
fall;  what  stars  may  be  seen  and  where  to  look  for  them  in 
different  seasons;  and  perhaps,  too,  the  geological  formation  of 
the  district  could  be  indicated.  In  this  way,  without  didactic 
words,  thoughts  might  be  lifted  beyond  bitter  conflicts  toward 
nature  and  nature's  God.     Great  thoughts  have  been  pithily  put 
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by  America's  great  men,  and  on  yet  another  stone  there  might 
be  engraved  words  from  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Emerson. 

The  presidents  of  the  societies  who  are  considering  this  scheme 
are  the  most  Honorable  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.  G. ;  the 
Right  Honorable  Earl  of  Lytton,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Eversley;  but  nothing  has  been  done  until  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people  have  been  ascertained.  If  they  approve,  Eng- 
land will  try  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  may  be  that  the  United  States 
will  wish  to  help.  The  cost  will  be  £10,000  (50,000  dollars)  or 
£15,000  (75,000  dollars)  according  to  the  amount  of  land  ac- 
quired on  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

By  such  a  memorial  England  and  America  could  be  linked 
closer  together,  and  strong  in  confidence  in  each  other  could 
strive  for  the  reign  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among 
men." 

Henrietta  O.  Barnett. 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 


CONFERENCES 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN  A.  FITCH'S  discussion  of  The  Human  Factor  in 
**  Industry,  Robert  W.  Kelso's  presentation  of  The  Spirit  of 
Social  Work,  and  Robert  A.  Woods'  illuminating  picture  of 
Conditions  in  the  Orient  were  perhaps  the  salient  features  of 
the  seventeenth  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social 
Work  held  in  Worcester  in  November. 

Mr.  Woods  spoke  of  a  great  child  welfare  exhibit  which  was 
taken  from  city  to  city  in  India.  It  was  attended  by  such  throngs 
that  men  were  charged  admission.  Social  leaders  of  India,  he  said, 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  the  moral  standards  of  the  people  and 
to  put  something  of  beauty  and  romance  into  married  life.  In 
China  he  found  that  organized  Christianity  is  the  most  powerful 
social  force  today.  The  Chinese,  he  said,  are  eager  to  make 
experiments  in  social  service.  The  initiative  which  springs  from 
the  people  is  also  expressing  itself  in  industrial  unrest  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Kelso,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  given  to  the  delegates  by 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Worcester  at  which  many  prominent  men 
of  the  city  were  present,  caught  the  very  essence  of  social  work 
as  it  might  appeal  to  the  business  man.  He  showed  the  great 
economic  cost  to  the  community  that  is  involved  in  the  care  of 
the  wards  of  the  state,  and  in  permitting  conditions  making  for 
dependency  and  suffering  to  continue.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
is  over  $16,000,000  paid  out  of  public  funds  each  year  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  for  the  care  of  its  wards,  and  that  there 
are  over  1,000  incorporated  private  charities  in  the  state  with 
upwards  of  $150,000,000  in  capital.  In  discussing  methods  for 
shutting  off  the  mainsprings  of  destitution  Mr.  Kelso  showed 
the  effects  upon  this  problem  of  drink,  syphilis,  tuberculosis  and 
heredity.  He  made  the  assertion  that  there  are  in  the  almshouses 
of  the  state  inmates  seventy  years  of  age  who  were  born  there. 
"  If  Mr.  X  is  feebleminded,"  he  stated,  "  we  must  make  sure 
that  he  is  the  last  of  his  line." 

The  main  sessions  of  the  conference  dealt  with  health  in 
industry,  the  community  and  social  work,  education  in  industry 
and  commerce,  and  the  organization  of  social  service.      P.  L.  B. 

SOCIAL  WORK   IN   NEW  YORK 

IDEALISM  Applied,  the  address  of  Rabbi  Louis  J.  Kopald  of 
Buffalo,  president  of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections  which  met  at  Buffalo  in 
November,  was  an  outstanding  contribution  to  social  thought. 
Rabbi  Kopald  visualized  the  social  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  dealing  fearlessly  with  such  problems  as 
the  "  humanizing  innovations  "  at  Ellis  Island,  the  transference 
to  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School  of  all  appropriations  for 
education  at  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  and  stressing  the 
part  that  occupational  therapy  can  play  in  the  cure  of  the  patient, 
and  the  nation-wide  movement  looking  toward  the  greater  con- 
servation of  child  life.  He  suggested  that  the  New  York  State 
Conference  follow  the  lead  of  Wisconsin  in  employing  a  full-time 
executive  secretary  "  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  make  the 
conference  an   active  organization  throughout  the  year." 

The  evening  session,  presided  over  by  Judge  Benjamin  J. 
Shove  of  the  Children's  Court,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the 
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HEALTH? 

Health  and  the  Woman  Movement 

by  Clelia  Duel  Mosher,  MD. 

"  This  book  not  only  destroys  many  long 
established  theories  as  to  what  women  can- 
not do,  but  it  sets  forth  a  constructive  plan 
of  health  building,  based  upon  simple  ab- 
dominal muscular  exercise,  which  if  followed 
should  eliminate  the  health  problem  from  the 
woman  movement  for  all  time." — The  Public. 

Price,  60  cents 

CITIZENSHIP? 

The  Young  Woman  Citizen 

by  Mary  Austin 

A  brilliantly  written  discussion  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  assumed  with  the  right 
to  vote.  Mrs,  Austin  writes  with  authority, 
presenting,  without  prejudice,  woman's  re- 
sponsibility for  citizenship  as  compared  with 
man's.     Price— Paper,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.75. 

POETRY? 

Dreams  and  Voices 

Compiled  by  Grace  Hyde  Trine 

A  collection  of  modern  Mother  and  Child 
verse  which  gives  us  hope  for  the  enduring 
beauty  and  strong  comradeship  of  family  life. 
Some  of  the  contributors  are — Robert  W. 
Service,  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  Henry 
Van  Dvke,  Angela  Morgan,  Percy  Mackaye. 
Price,  $2.00,  boxed 

WORLD  PEACE? 

The  Christmas  Shrine:  or  the  Makers  of  Peace 

by  Winifred  Kirkland 

The  peace  of  Bethlehem  on  Christmas  night, 
the  deep  love  of  the  Holy  Family — these  are 
to  be  kept  alive  in  our  homes  throughout  the, 
year.  A  book,  exquisitely  bound,  which  by 
the  beauty  of  its  pages  carries  the  Christmas 
message  of  peace  and  love  to  your  friends. 

Price,  85  cents 

VOCATION? 

The  Hall  With  Doors 

by  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 

A  delightful  tale  of  six  wide-awake  school 
girls  who  form  the  V.  V.  Club:  and  of  the 
fascinating  times  they  have.  It  is  just  the  sort 
of  story  to  appeal  to  young  girls  who  like  to 
think  they  are  planning  their  own  lives  with- 
out undue  interference  from  the  "powers  that 
be."  Price,  $1.75 
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most  interesting  of  the  conference,  largely  due  to  Judge  Shove's 
informal  and  charming  manner  in  presiding.  Orlando  F.  Lewis, 
general  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  gave 
a  human  and  gripping  presentation  of  The  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  by  Community  Organization.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  each  citizen  to  take  an  individual  responsi- 
bility for  preventing  juvenile  delinquency. 

John  P.  Bruck,  principal  of  the  Opportunity  School  of  Buffalo, 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  audience  with  his  graphic  picture 
of  the  work  of  this  school. 

Due  to  the  appointment  of  a  state  commission  for  the  study 
and  revision  of  laws  relating  to  children  in  New  York  state, 
the  session  on  children  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  important 
topics  relating  to  laws  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of 
children.  This  symposium  dealt  with  the  following  subjects: 
The  Relation  of  Parents  and  Children,  The  Relation  of  Courts 
and  Children,  The  Health  of  Children,  The  Employment  of 
Children,  The  Relation  of  the  State  and  the  Child,  and  The 
Placing  Out  and  Adoption  of  Children.  P.  L.  B. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
ii  A  CHURCH  that  is  not  willing  to  fight  cannot  accomplish 
■*»■  anything.  A  church  that  put  through  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  can  create  a  new  ethical  atmosphere  in  industry." 
These  words  from  the  address  of  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service,  give 
social  workers  a  clue  to  the  significance  of  the  Fourth  Quadren- 
nial Meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  which  convened  in  Boston  December  1-6. 

The  Federal  Council  represents  thirty  of  the  leading  Protestant 
religious  bodies  in  America,  enrolling  over  seventeen  million  mem- 
bers. Since  the  collapse  of  the  Iinterchurch  Movement  it  remains 
the  one  great  organization  for  the  interdenominational  Protestant 
cooperation.  The  insistent  question  brought  to  Boston  by  the 
delegates  was,  Will  the  Federal  Council  yield  to  the  wave  of 
reaction  that  has  engulfed  America  and  deem  this  a  period  for 
marking  time  or  will  it  leap  into  the  breach  created  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Interchurch  Movement,  as  the  representative  of 
courageous,  cooperative  Christianity?  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  presented  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
president-elect  of  the  council  for  the  next  quadrennium,  calling 
for  the  responsible  support  and  control  of  the  council  by  the  par- 
ticipating denominations  and  for  an  enlargement  of  its  program 
indicates  that  the  latter  alternative  has  been  chosen. 

The  presence  of  Bishop  McConnell,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
church Committee  pn  the  Steel  Strike,  and  the  acclaim  with  which 
he  was  received  inspired  many  delegates  with  the  hope  that  the 
Federal  Council  would  extend  its  program  of  industrial  research. 
That  the  church  has  a  stake  in  the  social  and  industrial  relation- 
ships of  our  time  was  repeatedly  affirmed.  That  the  church  was 
duty  bound  to  investigate  thoroughly  and  scientifically  the  pres- 
sure of  an  evil  economic  environment  upon  her  children  received 
no  negative.  When  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter  asserted  that  in 
studying  industrial  relationships  the  church  was  simply  occupying 
her  own  field — the  field  of  every  day  life  where  personality  is 
made  or  marred,  one  felt  the  answering  response  of  the  audience 
as  when  Bishop  McConnell  insisted  on  the  spiritual  values  of  col- 
lective bargaining  as  against  the  results  of  a  purely  individualistic 
economic  process. 

The  fruit  of  the  research  program  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission, as  achieved  thus  far,  was  revealed  in  a  report  on  the 
Denver  Street  Railway  Strike  presented  by  James  H.  Causey, 
investment  banker  of  Denver,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  religious  forces  of  that  city  to  probe  the  causes  of  the  terror 
that  gripped  it  last  summer.  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Council,  cooperated  with  Dr.  John  A. 
Ryan  and  Dr.  John  Lapp  representing  the  Catholic  agencies  in 
the  actual  work  of  investigation.  The  report  shows  that  the 
fundamental  issue  of  the  strike  was  more  wages  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  company — an  issue  complicated  by  local  politics  and 
the  repeated  efforts  of  the  company  to  secure  a  higher  fare.  The 
investigators  found  no  radicalism  existing  as  a  cause  of  the  strike 
and  no  outside  strike  leadership.  They  uncovered  a  particu- 
larly vicious  spy  system  which  was  being  operated  by  the  com- 
pany and  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  issues  of  the  strike  in 
its  publicity  material.  The  report  shows  "  that  the  strike- 
breakers were  armed;  that  the  regular  police — or  if  they  failed, 
regular  national  guardsmen,  or  federal  soldiers — should  have 
protected  the  temporary  operatives  and  the  property  of  the  com- 
(Continued  on  page  438) 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS 

OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

By  James  M.  Williams       „&£&& 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD  writes  to  the  Publisher:  "I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  are  publishing  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  This  is  the  first  attempt,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  an  American  sociologist  to  deal  with  the  chief  problems  of 
political  science.  Hitherto  they  have  been  left  to  practical  states- 
men (with  what  success  the  present  condition  of  the  world  bears 
eloquent  witness)  or  to  writers  of  a  legalistic  bent.  Professor 
Williams  attacks  some  of  the  fundamentals  from  the  point  of  view 
•of  social  psychology;  but  he  does  not  use  that  term  in  the  vague 
way  that  such  writers  usually  do.  He  stays  as  near  to  the  ground 
as  James  Madison  does  in  the  tenth  number  of  The  Federalist,  and 
uobody  can  read  his  book  without  learning  something  important. 
Those  who  will  disagree  most  violently  can  learn  the  most,  if  they 
will."  $4.00  net 
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CONFERENCES 

{Continued  from  page  436) 
pany  rather  than  the  armed  fighting  men  from  other  states  who 
were  not  even  special  policemen  and  could  not  be  deputized  as 
such;  that  shots  were  fired  into  the  crowd  by  strike-breakers 
whose  lives  at  the  time  were  in  no  appreciable  danger  except  as  a 
result  of  their  own  imprudence  and  recklessness,"  and  that  "  all 
these  and  other  considerations  that  might  have  been  urged  in 
favor  of  the  men  were  swept  away  in  the  excitement  of  the  first 
days  of  August  as  unworthy  of  attention."  For  550-  of  the  906 
strikers  complete  records  were  obtained.  Of  these  550  men  four- 
fifths  were  American  born,  five-sixths  were  married  and  of  the 
married  five-sevenths  had  children.  Of  the  550,  21  had  been  with 
the  company  over  30  years  and  33  men  had  been  with  the  com- 
pany between  25  and  30  years.  Very  few  of  the  strikers  have 
been  taken  back  into  the  service  of  the  company,  although  the 
striking  force  had  averaged  individually  5  years  of  employment 
on  the  Denver  Street  Railway  System. 
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NEGRO   EDUCATION 

*HE  right  education  of  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  and  its 
X  contribution  to  economic  prosperity,  to  public  health,  and 
social  purity  was  the  fundamental  question  around  which 
all  other  questions  revolved  during  the  recent  two-day  Citizens' 
Conference  on  Negro  Education  which  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  com- 
missioner of  education,  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
Georgia  State  Capitol  at  Atlanta  last  month.  About  one  hun- 
dred men  and  women — fifty  white  and  fifty  colored — from  among 
the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  South  attended  each  con- 
ference session.  General  topics  given  detailed  discussion  were: 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  for  Negroes;  vocational  education  for  Negroes  in 
other  schools  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  Negro  schools. 
Vocational  problems  were  accented. 

T.  H.  Harris,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  land-grant 
policies,  outlined  the  ideals  by  which  the  land-grant  colleges 
should  be  guided.  These  principles,  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  conferences,  are:  That  good  elementary  schools  should  be 
provided  for  white  and  colored  children  alike;  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  high  schools  with  vocational  courses  for  the  Negro  boys 
and  girls  who  are  ready  for  high  school  (they  are  now  limited 
in  number)  should  be  established;  that  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  (better  known  as  the  A.  and  M.  colleges) 
should  become  collegiate  in  standing  as  quickly  as  possible;  that 
these  colleges  should  lead  and  stimulate  the  colored  people  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  there  own  and  operate  their  farms.  The 
extension  department  for  colored  people  in  each  state  will  have 
its  headquarters  in  the  A.  and  M.  colleges. 

The  real  meat  of  the  conference  was  the  enunciation  of  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  a  fair  distribution  of  federal  funds 
between  the  white  and  colored  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, with  no  discrimination  against  colored  people,  and  that 
the  state  government  should  support  these  colleges  liberally,  no 
matter  what  the  federal  government  is  doing. 


JOTTINGS 


FIFTY  young  Serbian  students  who  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  through  the  International  Serbian  Educational  Committee 
are  now  in  their  second  year's  work  in  various  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  company  of  students  was  assembled 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Rosalie  S.  Morton,  of  New  York, 
who  worked  in  Serbia  during  the  war  when  the  need  for  greater 
scientific  equipment  and  a  more  widely  distributed  technical 
training  was  apparent.  The  students  are  preparing  to  follow 
various  professions — medicine,  dentistry,  agriculture  and  domestic 
science.  Their  passage  was  paid  by  the  International  Serbian 
Educational  Committee,  which  also  is  responsible  for  their  sup- 
port in  this  country,  although  the  students  work  during  their 
summer  vacations.  The  Educational  Committee  has  undertaken 
to  raise  funds  to  enable  these  students  to  complete  their  various 
courses.  The  committee  includes:  Mrs.  Charles  Neave,  of  New 
York;  Prof.  W.  H.  Faulkner,  University  of  Virginia;  C.  W. 
Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  and  Stephen 
P.  Duggan,  director  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 


THE  American  Prison  Association,  made  up  as  it  is  of  hundreds 
of  specialists  in  penal  and  reformatory  administration,  probation, 
parole,  prisoner's  aid  work,  clinical  criminology,  juvenile  courts 
and  other  branches  of  delinquent  work,  has  opened  a  clearing- 
house for  advice  and  information  in  the  prison  field,  with  plans 
to  turn  every  inquiry  over  to  ]the  specialist  best  fitted  to  answer 
it.  A  considerable  quantity  of  printed  material  in  penology  and 
criminology  now  at  the  central  office  (East  17  street,  New  York) 
has  been  offered  for  the  use  of  students  of  penal  problems.  Bi- 
monthly, as  an  additional  means  of  disseminating  information  on 
penal  matters,  a  news  letter  is  to  be  sent  to  all  members  and  to 
many  friends  of  the  association.  A  juvenile  reformatory  will  do 
the  work  of  publication  without  cost,  save  for  paper  and  expres- 
sage.  Another  reformatory  will  print  the  bulletins  for  the 
association. 


ANTHONY  CAMINETTI,  commissioner  general  of  immi- 
gration, accompanied  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  is  at  present  in  Europe  to  investigate  health  conditions 
at  the  principal  emigration  centers  in  Poland,  Italy,  Germany 
and  some  of  the  Balkan  States.  With  the  vise  system  at  present 
in  force,  considerable  numbers  of  inadmissible  aliens  have  al-  < 
ready  been  saved  the  journey  to  the  United  States  and  back;  but 
still  the  number  of  those  presenting  themselves  at  Ellis  Island 
only  to  be  turned  back  is  far  too  large.  Mr.  Caminetti  seeks 
to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  authorities  in  the  countries  of 
departure  for  a  further  reduction  of  needless  travel  with  all  the 
hardship  this  involves.  In  the  meantime,  social  workers  at  Ellis 
Island  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  fee  for  a  vise  from  $2  to 
$10  in  recent  months  has  placed  a  new  burden  on  intending  im- 
migrants which  Congress  will  be  asked  to  reduce. 


EVERY  tribe  of  American  Indians  is  represented  in  the  Society 
of  American  Indians  which,  at  a  recent  national  conference  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  adopted  a  program  of  action  in  favor  of  federal 
legislation  to  grant  "  citizenship  without  reservations  "  to  Indians 
born  in  the  United  States,  without  abrogation  of  the  tribal  rights 
they  now  enjoy.  About  300,000  Indians,  or  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  race,  says  the  society,  are  not  citizens. 


HUNGER  and  deprivation  is  the  lot  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
workers  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also  in  Central  Europe.  The 
Social  Scientific  Society  of  New  York,  an  old  established  organi- 
zation, has  issued  an.  appeal  on  behalf  of  such  workers  in  Ger- 
many. Donations  may  be  sent  to  F.  Wolfsheimer,  94  West  162 
street,  New  York  city. 

— 
PEASANTS  and  government  cooperate  in  Spain,  according  to  a 
report  issued  by  the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  in 
reforming  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  and  of  agriculture. 
Under  the  land  settlement  act  of  19 18  producers'  cooperation 
forms  the  driving  power  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  the  setting 
for  a  spirited  improvement  of  conditions  of  living.  The  General 
Union  of  Workers,  through  a  special  committee  on  rural  propa- 
ganda, is  taking  part  in  the  national  organization  of  farm  labor. 
The  union  also  supports  reforms  of  the  tenant  law  to  insure  for 
the  small  holder  compensation  for  the  improvements  he  makes 
and  along  other  lines  singularly  reminiscent  of  the  English  liberal 
land  reform  program  of  ten  years  ago.  Spain  has  an  eight-hour 
workday,  applicable  to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  industry;  as  was 
expected,  it  did  not  work  smoothly,  and  this  year  an  amending 
act  was  passed,  extending  the  hours  of  rural  work  to  ten  in 
seasons  of  heavy  rural  work  and  at  times  of  urgency.  Unrest 
and  agitation,  paralleling  that  in  the  industrial  regions,  continue; 
and  a  farm  labor  congress  held  in  October,  before  coming  down 
to  questions  of  organization  and  economic  import,  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  civil  liberty. 


A  SCHOOL  of  Civics  has  been  established  by  the  General  Coun 
cil  of  the  Seine,  for  scientific  investigation,  study  of  methods 
administration  and  public  education  in  civic  problems.  The  plan 
of  studies  includes  courses  on  evolution  of  cities,  social  organiza- 
tion in  cities,  administrative  organization,  civic  art  and  lectures 
on  urban  life  in  foreign  countries.  Practical  field  work  and 
cooperation  with  other  institutions  enter  into  the  method.  For- 
eign students  are  especially  cared  for  and  helped. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Burveyt,  at 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  week*  after  the  advertising." — Amer.  Red 
Grots. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or 
more  consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WOMEN  WANTED:  10  business  or 
jlub  women ;  those  who  have  helped  win 
suffrage  or  who  have  managed  drive  or 
now  how  to  organize  others;  commission 
only.  Apply  Women's  Security  Corp., 
Room  311,  56  Pine  Street. 


WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street. 

WANTED:  Nurses  for  home  visiting, 
attendance  upon  clinics,  etc.  Health  Cen- 
ters of  Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  Committee. 
Entering  salary  up  to  $1,400.  69  Schermer- 
horn  Street. 


WANTED:  A  graduate  nurse  with 
public  health  training  to  fill  a  Red  Cross 
rural  position  within  25  miles  of  New 
York  City.  Salary,  $1,500.  Apply  Mrs. 
Carroll  P.  Bassett,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tele- 
phone, Summit  225. 


FINANCIAL  SECRETARY,  Protes- 
lt,  for  charitable  religious  organization 
1  New  York  City — national  scope.  Must 
have  had  experience  in  general  approach. 
3726  Survey. 


SOCIAL    WORKERS,    dietitians,    ma- 

rons,   secretaries.      Miss    Richards,    Provi- 

ence,  R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 

ackson   Hall,    Trinity    Court,    Fridays,    11 

10  1. 


WANTED:  A  club  and  social  Director; 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Position  must  be  filled  in  January.  Ad- 
dress application,  stating  fully,  age,  equ- 
ation, training,  experience  and  minimum 
alary,  to  Philip  L.  Seman,  Supt.,  Chi- 
ago  Hebrew  Institute,  1258  West  Taylor 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


^WANTED:  Experienced,  qualified  Dis- 
rict  Supervisors  for  family  case  work, 
knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Begin 
vork  January   1,    1921.      State   experience, 

Education,  salary  expected,  etc.  United 
lebrew     Charities,     516     North     Fourth 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 

Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

1 

PHYSICIAN,  large  civilian  institutional 
experience,  war  service  base  hospital  ad- 
ministration, desires  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  hospital  or  charitable  institu- 
tion where  business  ability  would  be 
appreciated.  Highest  references.  3711 
Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER:  Experienced  chil- 
dren's club  and  recreational  worker  desires 
opening  in  New  York  City.    3717  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.   3719  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  caseworker. 
Specialized  training,  and  experience  in 
Philadelphia.  Miss  Marion  Fitzer,  Belvi- 
dere.Tll. 


EXECUTIVE  (man)  now  available  for 
position  as  Superintendent  of  a  Jewish 
Federation  or  Relief  Society.  Thorough 
training  and  extensive  experience.  3727 
Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

BIG  DEMAND  for  teachers  for  emer- 
gency vacancies.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


BOOKS  ON  GENEALOGIES 

BOOKS  ON  PEDIGREES,  GENEAL- 
OGIES, AND  COATS-OF-ARMS.  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  in- 
quire for  particulars.  Chas.  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  in  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber, January,  March,  or  June. 

For  information  address 

Miss   Dora   M.   Barnes,   Director 

GEORGE     PEABODY     COLLEGE     FOR 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month. 

Executive  and  Technical  Women  in  In- 
dustry. A  survey  of  factories,  1919-1920. 
Central  Branch  Employment  Department,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  610  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Revised  trans- 
lation from  official  text.  Pub.  by  Russian 
Soviet  Government  Bureau,  110  West  40tb 
St.,  New  York  City.     93  pages.     25  cents. 

Cbidit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  seat  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Weight  and  Height  in  Relation  to  Malnu- 
trition. By  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D., 
and  Frank  A.  Manny.  Reprint  from 
Archives  of  Pedriatrics,  Aug.  From  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 

Medical  Opportunities  fob  Women  in  Japan. 
By  Caroline  E.  Furness.  Reprinted  from 
New  York  Medical  Journal.  May  15.  From 
author,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.     Price  ten  cents. 

Monographs  in  Child  Welfabe,  No.  1,  Select- 
ing Foster  Homes  for  Children.  A  de- 
scription of  the  principles  and  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  finding  and  investigating  foster  homes — 
with  illustrative  cases.  By  Mary  S.  Doran, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Finding  Work,  and 
Bertha  C.  Reynolds,  Home  Finding  Visitor. 
Published  in  1919  by  The  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  107  East  22  Street,  New 
York.     Thirty-five   cents. 

Self  Supporting  Students  in  Certain  New 
York  City  High  Schools  by  Walter  W. 
Pettit.  Large  numbers  of  students  are  em- 
ployed outside  of  school  hours  and  during 
vacations.  This  study  deals  with  the  types 
of  work,  the  haphazard  way  in  which  these 
part  time  positions  are  secured,  the  length 
of  hours,  rates  of  pay,  the  detrimental  effect 
that  this  work  exerts  upon  the  recreational 
life  of  the  students,  and  suggested  remedial 
measures.  Published  in  1920  by  The  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  107  East  22 
Street,   New  York.     Seventy-five  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions, copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month. 

getter  Cinus  reports  the  most  Important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  In  New  York  City.  Ten  Issues  per 
year— -12.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East 
72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy  ;  dollar  a  year.     New  Orleans,  La. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SELL  PUDDING  POWDERS— delic- 
ious dessert.  Fast  sellers — quick  repeaters 
— big  profit.  Send  for  terms  and  sample. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  8  Main,  Newark,  New 
York. 


"MERRY  CHRISTMAS ! " 
"HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!" 

—say  it  with  Surveys 

OOKS  make  the  best  gifts,  they  say.     But  there's  no  gift  to  compare  with  The  Survey. 
Give  it  to  a  friend — and  fifty-two  times  a  year  it  comes  knock-knocking  at  the  gates 
of  his  memory — your  gift,  your  name  recalled.     Not  laid  aside  in  a  week  or  worn  out  in  a 
month  like  other  gifts — The  Survey  and  its   fresh  interpretation  of  life  and  labor,  of 
health  and  education,  of  the  things  vital  to  us  all,  lasts  the  year  round. 

"W7E  offer  for  Christmas  a  year's  gift  subscription  to  the  magazine  and  a  book  for  the  price  of 
*  *  The  Survey  alone.  We  have  not  spent  our  money  on  expensive  Christmas  printing,  with  green-leaved  borders 
and  red  holly  berries,  festive  as  they  are.  We  have  put  it  into  books.  And  we  have  used  to  the  utmost  our  relations 
with  book  publishers  to  secure  low  prices  on  quantities.  So  we  have  to  offer  you  a  Christmas  bargain  in  books. 
They  include  the  best  of  both  new  and  standard  volumes  in  The  Survey's  subject  fields  and  some  recent  fiction, 
all  selected  by  our  Editorial  Staff. 

Send  $5*00  for  The  Survey  and  Choice  of  these  Books 


1.  WHAT  THE  WORKERS  WANT:  A  Study  of  British 

Labor.     By  Arthur  Gleason. 

2.  DARKWATER.    By  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  author  of  Souls 

of  Black  Folk. 

3.  WHAT'S  ON  THE  WORKER'S  MIND?     By  Whiting 

Williams. 

4.  THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT.    By  Frank 

B.  Thompson. 

5.  AMERICA   VIA   THE   NEIGHBORHOOD.     By   John 

Daniels. 

6.  SMOKE  AND   STEEL.     By  Carl  Sandburg,  author  of 

Chicago   Poems,  etc. 

7.  THE    DAME     SCHOOL    OF     EXPERIENCE    AND 

OTHER  PAPERS.     By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 

8.  MAIN   STREET.     By  Sinclair  Lewis. 

9.  HUNGER.    By  Knut  Hamsun. 

10.  CALIBAN.     By  W.  L.  George. 

11.  THE  RISE  OF   DAVID   LEVINSKY.     By  Abraham 

Cahan. 

12.  HEARTBREAK  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.    By 

George  Bernard  Shaw. 

13.  THE   NEW  UNIONISM   IN  THE  CLOTHING  IN- 

DUSTRY.    By  J.  M.  Budish  and  George  Soule. 

14.  THE  INTERCHURCH  REPORT  ON  THE  STEEL 

STRIKE  OF  1919.     By  Commission  of  Inquiry,  In- 
terchurch  World  Movement. 

15.  THE  GREAT  STEEL  STRIKE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

By  William  Z.  Foster. 

16.  BRITISH   LABOR   AND   THE  WAR.     By   Paul   U. 

Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason. 

17.  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST— ITS  REASON 

AND  REMEDY.     By  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 

18.  PROFITS,  WAGES  AND  PRICES.    By  David  Friday. 

19.  THE  ACQUISITIVE  SOCIETY.    By  R.  H.  Tawney. 

20.  PSYCHOLOGY    OF    SOCIAL   RECONSTRUCTION. 

By  George  White  Patrick. 

21.  SOCIAL  THEORY.    By  G.  D.  H.  Cole. 

22.  SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

23.  THE  NORMAL  LIFE.     By  Edward  T.  Devine. 


24.  THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  IN  THE  MODERN  CITY. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

25.  SCHOOLS  OF  TOMORROW.     By  John   Dewey  and 

Evelyn  Dewey. 

26.  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLD.     By  Evelyn  Dewey. 

27.  THE  LIBERAL  COLLEGE.   By  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 

28.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER  IN  EUROPE 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg. 

29.  EVERYBODY'S  WORLD.     By  Sherwood  Eddy. 

30.  THE  HUMAN  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR.     By  Homer 

Folks. 

31.  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN.     By  Mary  Austin. 


This  offer  expires  December  31,  1920.     It  is  not  retroactive  and  will  not 
be  accepted  through  agents. 

ORDER  FORM 
THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  Christmas  offer  and  enclose  herewith  $5. 

Send  Book  No on  December to 

(//  date  is  not  filled  in  book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail) 


Name 

Street,  No 

City,  State 

Send    The    Survey    for    one    year    beginning    with    the    issue   for 
December  25  to — 

(For  a  new  subscriber  only) 

Name   

Street,    No 

City,  State    

Please  { ^°  not J  send    a    Christmas    note    to    the    new    subscriber 

named  above,  telling  him  that  it  is  a  gift  from  me,  the  letter  to  be 

timed  to  arrive  on  Christmas  day. 

S-12-11-20 


My  own  name 


S  CKC/W 


CHRISTMAS,  1920 


1*5523  ^ 


Toys  and  Tears 
Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


Christmas  Poems 
Written  for  the  Survey 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


The  Alameda  County  Jail 
Charlotte  Anita  Whitney 

Peace  in  Printing 
William  L.  Chenery 

Madeline  McDowell  Breckinridge 
Jane  Addams 

CIVICS 
BOOK  REVIEWS 


FAMILY  WELFARE 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOB      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  Information  among  Its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community  organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec'y. ; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  In  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.    Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B.  An- 
drews, sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment  offices; 
Industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  Insurance; 
on*  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school   age. 

AMERICAN   CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce,   City  Clubs,   and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations;    and    for   training    men    in    the     profession     of     community 
leadership.     Address,  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,   New   York. 
123   W.   Madison   Street,   Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION — Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld, 
Pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  Ex.  Sec,  E.  0.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Field 
Secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,   $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y..  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  Institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Maintains  all- 
the-year-round  Information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Membership,  Includ- 
ing proceedings,  35.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  136  E. 
15    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

AMERICAN    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— Wm.    D. 

Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review  and  other  publications),   $1. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank  J. 
Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  36  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications  free   on  request.     Annual   membership   dues,   35. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 106  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  32.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.   Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Action 
Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superintendent; 
Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  General  Superintendent;  Mr. 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publishing  In- 
terests and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcoholism;  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent.  National 
Headquarters  Westerville.  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Esquire,  At- 
torney,  30-33   Bliss  Building,    Washington,   D.    C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  Interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  In  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In  organizing  the 
work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If 
desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  Itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  Interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;    H.    S.    Braucher,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances,  hereditary  In- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— 

Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y.;   106  E.   22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on   the   Church   and  Social   Service;   Rev.   Worth  M.   Tippy, 

exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.;    Miss    Inez 

Cavert,   oss't.   research  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,    sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev.  Edmund  de  8.  Brunner, 

exec,   sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  GUI,  field  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Relations  with   France  and  Belgium,   uniting  American 

religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the  Protestant 

forces  of   France   and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 

106   E.    22nd    St..    New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vlce-pres.; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.   Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.      Trains  Indian 


and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT    AID    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN      (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding.     Conducts  National  Americanization   programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Faries,  dlr.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice 
on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  *B 
the    payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelligent 
Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, $3,  35,  and  325;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
PEOPLE — Moorfleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  73 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,   31    upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES—  Rush 
Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social  agencies 
which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls.  Non- 
sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social. 
Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school: 
foreign   and  overseas   work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  136 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "  Ths 
American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F.  Powllson, 
gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  city 
or   state-wide  service   through   exhibits,   child   welfare   campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medical 
Directors,  Dr.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy, 
Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene": 
quarterly,  32  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE   PREVENTION   OF  BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y.; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns,  pres.. 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  316  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  in- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  31. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and   Correction — Mrs.   Martha   P.   Falconer,   Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.   F.   Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,   New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonlsba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago. • 

The  Local   Community — Howard  S.   Braucher,   New   York. 

Mental   Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,    New   York. 

Organization   of  Social   Forces — Otto   W.   Davis,   Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America — Grace  Abbott,  Chlcags. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.. 
130  E.  69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,   "  The  Club  Worker,"   31.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOB     PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information. 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  Included  In  mem- 
bership.    Dues  32.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
mgr.,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for  professional   standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION — 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organization, 
education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"Monthly  Bulletin." 
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.NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGDE.— For  social  service  among  NegroeB.  L 
Holllngsworth  Wood,  pre*.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  127  B. 
Xlrd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social 
workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
snactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA— H. 
8.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention   given    to   municipal    recreation    problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  tbs 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.  Kellogg,  pres.;   B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

BCSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr. ;  1S9  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request." 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow  Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S. 
Chllds,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
•n  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 
TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  tne  training  of  Negro 
Touth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tus- 
kegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.    I.    Holsey,    acting    sec'y.,    Tuskegee.    Ala. 


H.  L.  MENCKEN  SAYS: 

"Andre  Tridon  writes  simply  and  clearly.     lie  gives  in  very 
small  compass,  admirably  lucid  explanations  of  Freud,  etc." 

January  Smart  Set 

BY    OVERWHELMING   REQUEST! 
A    Second    Remarkable    Series   of    Lectures    on 

"PSYCHOANALYSIS" 

By  ANDRE  TRIDON 

Author  of  "Psychoanalysis  and  Behavior," 
"Psychoanalysis,  Its  Theory  and  Practice,"  etc. 

ON  FIVE  WEDNESDAYS— 8 :30  P.   M. 
DECEMBER  22  TO  JANUARY  19 
Dec.  22 — Split   Personalities. 
Dec.  29 — Insanity. 

Jan.     5 — Artistic    Temperament    and    Neurosis. 
Jan.  12 — Puritanism,   an   Erotic   Neurosis. 
Jan.  19 — War,  the  National  Neurosis. 

PARKVIEW  PALACE 

110th   Street  and  Fifth  Ave. 

Admission,   35c  ; 

Course  Ticket,  $1.50 

THE  FINE   ARTS   GUILD 

27  W.  8th  St.,  Phone  Stuyvesant  0717 


The  Greatest  DEBATE  in  a  Decade! 
SCOTT    NEARING 

versus 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

of  Columbia  University 

OSWALD   GARRISON  VTLLARD,   Chairman 

Subject 

Resolved:    "That   Capitalism    has   more   to   offer   the 

workers   of   the    United    States    than   has    Socialism." 

Sunday  Afternoon,  January  23,   1921,   2  P.  M. 

Lexington  Theatbe.  Lexington  Ave.  &  51st  St. 

Tickets  50c  to  $2.50  plus  10%  war  tax. 

Box    of    8.    $20.00;    Box    of    4.    $10.00 

On    Sale  at  Box   Office  or 

THE  FINE  ARTS   GUILD,  27   W.   8th  St.,    Phone  Stuyvesant   717 


ANTiRF  TDinHN  Author  of  "Psychoanalysis  and  Behavior," 
ril^sVIXHi  I  rVli-»Wl^  etc.,  now  lecturing  in  New  York  City  to 
large  enthusiastic  rudlences  on  various  phases  of  Psychoanalysis  is  open 
for  a  few  out-of-town  dates.  For  subjects,  terms,  etc.,  write  to  THE 
FINE  ARTS  GUILD,    27  W.   Sth  St.,   New  York  City. 

N.  B. — H.  L.  Mencken  says  "Tridon  -writes  simply  and  clearly ;  he  gives 
admirably  lucid  explanations  of  Freud,  etc."  See  January  issue  Smart  Set. 

Read   the  Remarkable 

DEBATE  ON  BIRTH  CONTROL 

MARGARET  SANGER  vs.  WINTER  RUSSELL 

Held  In  New  York  City  on  December  12,  1920 
By  mall,   30c,  from  THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD,  27S  W.   8th  St.,  N.   Y.  City 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH 

The  Aftermath  of  War. 

a.  Is  the  world  more  anxious  for  peace  today  than  it  was 
in  1918,  or  1919?  Or  in  1914?  Is  the  world  closer  to  peace 
now  than  it  was  in  either  of  those  years?  Is  any  part  of  the 
world  really  at  peace?  Which  part?  Is  any  particular  nation 
really  anxious  for  peace?  Is  that  nation  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  peace?  What  is  that  price?  Can  the  nation  afford  to  pay  it? 
b.  Who,  or  what,  controls  the  making  of  world  peace?  What 
stands  in  the  way?  For  example,  why  does  not  Great  Britain 
get  on  a  genuine  peace  footing  with  Russia?  Or  why  does  not 
the  United  States?  Who  is  paying  the  price  of  the  world's 
present  miseries?  Statesmen?  Soldiers?  The  working  groups ? 
Capitalists?     Women?     Little  children? 

r^\     Institutional  Attitudes. 

^mi*  a.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  various  religious  bodies  of 
the  Christian  world  on  the  subject  of  peace?  Are  the  Protestant 
churches  in  favor  of  world-peace?  As  a  sentiment,  or  as  a  seri- 
ous task?  Is  the  Catholic  church  favorable  to  world  peace? 
Are  the  Jewish  fellowships  advocating  peace?  How  are  these 
various  religious  groups  proposing  to  secure  peace?  Do  they 
know  the  price  of  peace?  Did  they  demonstrate  that  knowledge 
in  war-time?  Are  they  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  peace?  Can 
they  afford  to  pay  the  price?    Are  they  free  to  pay  the  price? 

b.  What  is  the  attitude  of  business  toward  the  problems  of 
peace?  Are  business  organizations  and  interests  anxious  to  se- 
cure peace?  Permanent  peace?  Are  American  business  interests 
prepared  to  undertake  the  industrial  organization  that  would  give 
substance  to  peace?  Does  business  understand  what  is  involved 
in  a  program  of  permanent  peace?  Is  there  any  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  that  peace  is  possible?  Or  is  the  average  man  cynical 
and  ready  to  believe  that  wars  are  inevitable? 

3  Moral  Equivalents  of  War. 
•  a.  In  a  program  of  permanent  peace,  what  are  men  to  do 
with  their  "fighting  instincts"?  Must, peace  make  men  soft  and 
morally  flabby?  What  will  become  of  "patriotism"?  Has 
"  internationalism  "  any  place  for  "  patriotism  ",  or  courage,  or 
the  "fighting  instincts",  or  loyalty?  What  has  "international- 
ism" to  offer  that  will  engage  the  enthusiasms  of  men?  Can 
advocates  of  peace  expect  such  questions  as  these  to  be  answered 
after  peace  is  secured?  Or  are  such  questions  preliminary  to 
the  organization  of  a  secure  peace? 

b.  Is  the  world  prepared  to  accept  the  leadership  of  intelli- 
gence in  place  of  old  customs  and  traditions?  In  what  fields? 
In  politics?  In  diplomacy?  In  industry?  In  economic  organi- 
zation? In  educational  organization?  In  religion?  In  health 
and  medical  affairs?  Why  is  the  world  at  large  so  fearful  of 
intelligence?  Why  is  tradition  so  much  more  plausible  and  lik- 
able than  science?  Is  there  any  particular  trend  toward  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world  today?  Is  there  any  connection  between  Chris- 
tianity and  science — or  are  they  still  at  war?  Is  there  any 
inner  sympathy  between  democracy  and  Christianity?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  program  for  the  future?  If  so,  does 
it  include  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  "? 

REFERENCES: 

Jane  Addams:     Newer  Ideals  of  Peace.     Macmillan.     Price 
$2.25.     Postpaid  $2.30. 

John  Havnes  Holmes:  New  Wars  for  Old.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Price  $1.75.     Postpaid  $1.90. 

Horace  M.  Kallen:  The  Structure  of  a  Lasting  Peace.     Mar-    . 
shall  Jones  Company.     Price  $1.25.     Postpaid  $1.35. 

The  books  of  Isaiah,  Luke  and  John,  in  the  Bible. 

The  Survey,  Oct.  2,  Supplement;  Nov.  27,  pp.  309-313. 

The  above  books  may   be  obtained   through   the  Survey   Book  De- 
partment. 
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Reg.Trade  Mark 

Send  for  McCutcheorCs 
January  Sale  Book  ! 

We  have  planned  that  this  January  Sale  shall  be 
the  most  important  of  any  in  our  long  experience. 

By  careful  and  foresighted  buying  all  through  the 
war  years  we  have  been  able  to  keep  our  House- 
hold Linen  prices  an  average  of  about  20%  to  25% 
below  current  market  prices.  Recent  reductions 
in  Belfast  Manufacturers'  prices  therefore  only 
bring  their  prices  to  the  level  at  which  we  have 
been  offering  our  goods  for  some  time. 

But  in  order  to  do  our  part  in  helping  to  bring 
prices  back  to  normal  and  to  meet  present  condi- 
tions and  demands,  we  shall  make  reductions  dur- 
ing January  on  our  Household  Linens  from  these 
already  moderate  prices — amounting  in  many  cases 
to  33  1/3  per  cent. 

We  make  these  reductions  with  the  full  realization 
that  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  replace  the 
goods  offered  at  the  same  prices. 

The  range  of  goods  on  which  these  reductions  are 
made  is  so  wide  that  all  may  find  what  they  want. 

The  special  catalogue  No.  42,  giving  detailed 
descriptions  and  prices  of  Household  Linens,  as 
well  as  special  values  in  other  departments,  udll 
be  mailed  upon  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


MMj 


CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
the  Survey  before  Jan.  8. 

Agricultural,  Kansas  State  College,  Ru- 
ral Service  Dept.  Manhattan,  Kan.,  Feb. 
7-12,  1921.    Walter  Burr,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Community  Center  Association,  National, 
in  connection  with  meeting  of  Dept.  of 
Superintendence,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26  and 
Mar.  3,  1921.  Eugene  Gibney,  500  Park 
ave.,  New  York  city. 

Economic  Association,  American.    Atlantic 


City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  27-30.  Ray  B.  Wester- 
field,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Historical  Association,  American.  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  28-30.  John  Spencer  Bassett, 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Indians,  Friends  of.  Philadelphia,  Jan.  20- 
21,  1921.  M.  K.  Sniffen.  995  Drexel  BIdg., 
Philadelphia. 

Labor  Legislation,  American  Association 
for.  New  York  city,  Dec.  29-30.  John  B. 
Andrews,  131  East  23  St.,  New  York  city. 

Negro  Conference,  Tuskegee.  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Ala.,  Jan.  19-20,  1921.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Moton,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

Political  Science  Association,  American. 
Dec.  28-30.  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Religious  Education  Association.     Roches- 


ter, N.  Y.  Mar.  10-13,  1921.  Henry  F. 
Cope,  1440  East  57  st.,  Chicago. 

School  Hygiene  Association,  American. 
Atlantic  City,  Feb.  27-Mar.  1,  192i.  Dr. 
Harry  B.  Burns,  care  Board  of  Education, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sociological  Society,  American.  Washing- 
ton, Dec.  27-28.  Scott  E.  Bedford,  58  st. 
and  Ellis  ave.,  Chicago. 

Social  Work,  Washington  State  Confer- 
ence. Tacoma,  Wash.,  Jan.  20-22,  1921. 
M.  H.  Pasley,  Spokane  County  Court 
House,   Spokane. 

Statistical  Association,  American.  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  29-30.  R.  E. 
Chaddock,  Kent  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  city. 

Socialist  Conference,  Intercollegiate. 
New  York  city,  Dec.  29-30.  Jessica  Smith, 
Room  931,  70  Fifth  ave.,  New  York  city. 

Vocational  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West.  Minneapolis,  Feb.  10-12, 
1921.  Leonard  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes 
ave.,  Minneapolis. 

Vocational  Education  Association,  Na- 
tional. Atlantic  City,  Feb.  24-26,  1921. 
Clotilde  Ware,  140  West  42  St.,  New  York 
city. 

Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Na- 
tional. Atlantic  City,  Feb.,  25-26,  1921. 
Margaret  Brown,  17  Lexington  ave.,  New 
York  city. 


Pamphlets    Received 


The  Emancipation  of  Labor.  By  Hugh  E. 
Willis.  Reprint  from  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Oct. 
From  the  author. 

The  Labor  Revolt  in  India.  By  Basanta 
Koomar  Roy.  From  Friends  of  Freedom 
for  India,  7  East  15  st,  New  York  city. 
Price   10  cents. 

Constructive  Ventures  in  Government",  A 
Manual  of  Discussion  and  Study  of 
Woman's  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of 
Citizenship.  By  Howard  W.  Odum,  Ph.D. 
From  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Peace,  or  War  Everlasting?  By  Count 
Hermann  Keyserling.  From  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr. 

Financing  Foreign  Trade.  By  Eugene 
Meyer,  Jr.,  former  managing  director  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation.  From  the 
author,  820  Fifth  ave.,  New  York  city. 

Some  Suggestions  on  Tax  Revision.  By  Otto 
H.  Kahn.  Address  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Chamber  of  Commerce.  From  the 
author,  52  William  st.,  New  York  city. 

Industrial  Instability  of  Child  Workers. 
By  Robert  Morse  Woodbury,  Ph.D.  In- 
dustrial Series  No.  5.  Children's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor.  From  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

The  Twelve.  By  Alexander  Blok.  From 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  city.  Price 
50  cents. 

On  American  Books.  A  Symposium  by  Five 
American  Critics  as  Printed  in  the  London 
Nation.  Edited  by  Frances  Hackett.  From 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York  city. 

Juvenile  Labor.  By  Francis  Lee  Dunham. 
From  Maryland  State  Board  of  Labor  and 
Statistics. 

The  Progress  of  Probation.  By  Edwin  J. 
Cooley,  chief  probation  officer,  Magistrates' 
Courts  of  New  York.  From  City  Magis- 
trates' Courts,  300  Mulberry  st,  New 
York  city. 

Good  Times  for  Girls.  By  Mary  E.  Moxcey, 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York  city. 

Observations  on  Higher  Education.  By 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Ph.D.  From  Institute 
of  International  Education,  419  West  117 
St.,  New  York  city. 

The  Germ-Plasm.  By  Casper  L.  Redfield, 
Chicago.  Reprint  from  Medical  Record, 
Sept.   4. 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES 

ALMOST  a  symbol  of  the  seasons'  change,  the  "  Christ- 
mas-tree ship,"  carrying  its  precious  cargo  of  green 
from  Upper  Michigan  to  Detroit  and  Chicago,  is  usually 
one  of  the  last  vessels  to  navigate  the  lake  in  early  winter.  The 
enormous  size  of  this  traffic  has  alarmed  some  forest  econo- 
mists who  compute  that  the  four  or  five  million  trees  annually 
cut  for  a  purely  decorative  purpose  make  a  serious  inroad  into 
the  national  lumber  supply.  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land states  consume  a  million  and  a  half  trees.  The  total  con- 
sumption equals  that  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  and  is 
about  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  Germany.  The  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, takes  a  more  indulgent  view  of  the  custom  which,  it 
says,  even  if  it  were  uneconomical,  is  so  old  and  bound  up 
with  the  happinesss  of  the  people  that  it  should  not  lightly 
be  discouraged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
firs,  pines  and  spruces  used  are  cut  from  pasture  lands  that 
ought  to  be  cleared  anyhow  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farm 
improvement.  Their  sale,  by  giving  the  owners  a  slight  com- 
pensation for  that  work,  is  of  actual  benefit.  Moreover, 
where  young  trees  are  cut  in  forest  areas,  the  trade  provides 
a  financial  stimulus  to  forest  improvement  and  is  no  menace 
to  forest  conservation,  providing  the  cutting  is  done  judiciously, 
allowing  the  most  vigorous  growths  to  stay  and  form  the 
mature  stand  of  timber.  So,  as  we  gather  round  our  Christmas- 
trees  and  let  ourselves  be  carried  by  time-honored  carols  into 
the  dense  shade  and  terror  of  the  primeval  forest,  we  may  do 
so  with  a  good  conscience  and  without  fear  that  to  a  future 
generation,  brought  up  in  a  denuded  land,  King  Wenceslas 
and  his  page  will  be  figures  of  an  incomprehensible  past. 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

SETTLEMENT  workers  for  the  first  time  in  five  years 
are  being  asked  to  find-  work  for  their  neighbors.  They 
are,  however,  discovering  that  conditions  affecting  em- 
ployment are  beyond  the  control  of  any  influences  which  op- 
erate in  a  single  neighborhood  or  city  or  state.  The  resolu- 
tion finally  adopted  at  the  conference  on  unemployment  held 
under  the  auspices  of_the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of 
New  York  last  week,  accordingly  pointed  out  that  this  period 
of  unemployment  differs  from  others  in  that  it  is  not  pri- 
marily an  industrial  disturbance  but  a  world  problem.  The 
conference  sought  "  the  acceleration  of  foreign  trade  by  such 
means  as  may  most  rapidly  be  developed,"  and  said  that 
"  not  until  Russian  transportation  is  developed  and  her  raw 
materials  made  available  for  Europe  nor  until  credits  for  for- 
eign buyers  are  arranged  can  normal  trade  conditions  pre- 
vail." 
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ii  j  The  new  health 
center      opened 
week      in 
£-~\  New    York    by 
the       Interna- 
tional     Ladies' 
Garment  Work- 
ers' Union 


The  settlement  workers  asked  for  a  national  commission 
composed  of  engineers,  employers  and  employes,  men  tech- 
nically qualified  to  meet  the  question,  to  formulate  a  national 
policy.  The  settlements  also  urged  the  plan  of  the  Junior 
Employment  Service  which  looks  to  using  the  season  of  un- 
employment as  a  period  for  education  for  junior  workers  in 
order  to  fit  them  more  adequately  for  later  responsibilities. 
Further  than  that  they  asserted  that  the  duty  of  the  settle- 
ment is  to  serve  primarily  as  a  center  of  information  for  people 
who  come  for  advice  and  help.  Applicants  for  work  should 
be  referred,  it  was  urged,  to  the  public  employment  service. 
The  settlements  should,  moreover,  make  available  as  much 
space  as  possible  for  additional  educational  work  to  be  offered 
to  those  who  are  temporarily  unemployed. 

A  UNION  HEALTH  CENTER 

EIGHTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  people  in  New  York, 
organized  as  members  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  have  established  and  are  man- 
aging their  own  health  center,  at  131  East  Seventeenth  street, 
which  opened  last  Saturday.  This  is  the  first  trade  union  in 
the  country  to  offer  such  a  service  to  its  membership.  For 
some  years  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  (represent- 
ing both  employes  and  employers  in  the  trade)  with  its  execu- 
tive officer,  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  maintained  some  medical 
service  for  members,  in  cooperation  with  the  union,  but  more 
recently  participation  by  the  Joint  Board  was  given  up,  and  the 
medical  and  health  service  came  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  union. 

The  small  dwelling  house  shown  here  has  been  enlarged 
and  attractively  reconstructed  as  headquarters.  The  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control  occupies  the  third  floor;  the  clinics 
occupy  the  two  lower  floors;  while  the  top  floor  is  devoted  to 
lunch  and  rest  rooms,  and  the  janitor's  quarters. 

It  is  time  [says  the  circular  issued  by  the  union]  that  the 
worker's  union  should  not  only  care  for  the  economic  betterment 
of  the  worker,  but  also  for  his  physical  improvement. 

The  Union  Health  Center  is  the  workers'  university  and  school 
of  right  living. 


The  Union  Health  Center  is  the  medical  department  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

The  Union  Health  Center  has  been  established  by  the  Locals 
of  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.  for  their  members,  and  it  is  established, 
owned,  and  managed  by  the  workers  for  the  workers. 

Doctor  Price  says  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
85,000  workers  have  a  family  physician.  Workers,  he  says, 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  good  medical  attention,  either  because 
they  cannot  pay  high  fees  to  competent  physicians  or  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  go  to  charity  institutions. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  HALIFAX 

iiT  TALIFAX>"  says  Dn  B-  Franklin  Royer,  during  a 
I  I  visit  to  New  York  last  week,  "  is  moving  out  of 
the  shadow  of  its  great  disaster  toward  one  of  the 
most  advanced  public  health  programs  in  the  country."  Doc- 
tor Royer,  as  executive  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Halifax 
Commission,  is  in  charge  of  the  development  of  a  health  cen- 
ter linking  together  the  hospitals,  the  medical  school,  and  the 
nursing,  public  health,  and  community  interests. 

Halifax  has  been  a  backward  city  from  the  health  stand- 
point. The  general  death  rate  is  over  twenty  per  thousand, 
and  the  death  rate  for  babies  under  one  year  is  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  per  thousand  living  births.  This  is  almost 
double  the  rate  prevailing  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  East.  With  a  comparatively  homogeneous 
population  of  some  fifty-five  thousand,  and  with  funds  from 
the  United  States  contributed  at  the  time  of  the  disaster, 
joined  with  appropriations  from  Canadian  public  health 
authorities,  Halifax  is  in  a  position  to  place  itself  in  the  van 
of  progressive  health  service. 

During  the  past  year,  a  health  center  has  been  established, 
serving  the  northern  half  of  the  city,  with  clinics  for  mothers 
and  babies,  but  the  more  far-reaching  development  now  under 
way  is  the  establishment  of  a  larger  health  center  in  the 
southern  part,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  medical  school 
and  the  leading  hospitals  of  the  city.  This  health  center  is 
planned  as  a  two-story  building,  including  provision  for  the 
usual  clinics  of  a  well  organized  dispensary,  and  in  addition, 
facilities  for  preventive  and  educational  work.  It  will  be  the 
center  of  the  public  health  and  nursing  interests  of  the  city, 
and  will  be  a  teaching  center  in  which  medical  students  will 
not  only  study  disease  but  will  come  into  direct  contact  with 
preventive  work  and  with  the  community  relations  of  medi- 
cine.   The  northern  health  center  will  remain  as  an  auxiliary. 

From  the  funds  recently  appropriated  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  medical  education  in  Canada,  $200,000  has 
been  assigned  to  aid  in  this  building  program. 

MUSKETS  OR  BABIES 

AFTER  hours  of  wrangling  and  filibustering  the  United 
States  Senate,  last  Saturday,  passed,  in  a  mutilated  form, 
the  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  providing  Federal  aid 
through  cooperation  with  the  states,  for  the  public  protection 
of  maternity  and  infancy.  Although  the  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  on  October 
20,  1919,  included  "  the  provision  of  instruction  in  hygiene 
of  maternity  and  infancy  through  public  health  nurses,  con- 
sultation centers,  and  other  suitable  methods,  and  the  provision 
of  medical  and  nursing  care  for  mothers  and  infants  at  home 
or  at  a  hospital  when  necessary,  especially  in  remote  areas," 
as  modified  by  the  Senate  it  now  provides  for  little  more  than 
a  campaign  of  instruction  for  mothers. 

The  significance  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  even  in  an 
emasculated  form,  is  that  this  is  the  first  articulation  in  na- 
tional legislation  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  womanhood 
of  the  country.  Women  of  every  creed  and  clan  with  the  back- 
ing of  over  fifteen  women's  national  organizations,  have  de- 
manded as  the  first  concrete  expression  of  their  new  freedom 
a  bill  protecting  mothers  and  their  babies,  and  the  measure, 
has  been  jammed  through  the  short  session  with  its  congested 
calendar,  and  in  the  face  of  truculent  opposition. 

The  scene  when  the  act  was  under  discussion  on  the  floor 
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/the  Senate  last  week  was  a  dramatic  one.  A  small  group  of 
women,  known  for  their  efforts  to  promote  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  women,  such  as  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
former  Congresswoman  Jeannette  P>ankin,  were  crowded  in 
a  distant  corner  of  the  gallery  while  below,  an  assemblage, 
all  of  men,  were  debating  in  orotund  tones  a  maternity  bill 
about  which  most  of  them  were  crassly  ignorant.  The  women 
smiled  a  little  wearily  at  each  other. 

One  felt  that  there  was  some  pernicious  force  masking 
behind  the  worn  shibboleths  with  which  certain  reactionary 
senators  opposed  the  bill,  catch  words  of  economy  and  pater- 
nalism. Senator  Thomas,  for  instance,  consumed  about  two 
hours  in  his  opposition  with  such  statements  as,  "  The  mortal- 
ity in  maternity  cases  given  here  from  some  unstated  official 
source  as  being  23,000  last  year  out  of  a  population  of  per- 
haps 25,000,000  adult  women,  while  very  serious  and  de- 
plorable, is  not  much  less  than  the  number  of  murders  that 
have  cursed  this  country  during  the  same  period."  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  raised  the  straw  man  of  economy.  "  I  will  sup- 
port the  measure  at  such  time  when  it  is  shown  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  will  permit,  but  I  believe  it  my  duty 
and  the  duty  of  every  senator  on  the  floor  to  vote  against  the 
measure  at  this  time  because  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in 
™  treasury  to  make  the  appropriation."  Senator  France  of 
Maryland,  who  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  National  Quarantine  was  sponsoring  the 
bill  with  Senator  Sheppard,  in  reply  to  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  pointed  out  that  the 
initial  appropriation  of  about 

$2,500,000  was  an  in- 
vestment and  not 
an  expendi- 


OUT  OF  THE  EAST 
With  this  graphic  Christmas  contrast,  the 
Near  East  Belief  reminds  America  of  the 
55,000  children  in  its  229  orphanages  and 
other  56,000  children  partly  supported  in 
their  homes  but  equally  in  need  of  aid  to 
whom  the  bread  tee  can  send  them  will  be 
not  only  substance  but  a  call  to  courage  and 
to  the  faith  in  human  good  will  for  which 
so  many  of  their  parents  have  made  the 
last  sacrifice 


ture.  Senator  Pittman  put  it  neatly  when  he  said,  "  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  will  probably  feel  that  he  is  obeying  his 
oath  of  office  when  he  votes  for  an  appropriation  of  $400,000,- 
000  for  the  army,  and  yet  he  thinks  that  he  would  be  violating 
his  oath  of  office  if  he  voted  for  the  little  sum  of  $4,000,000  to 
assist  in  saving  23,000  women  and  200,000  children  who  die 
each  year."  Senator  Pittman  had  said  earlier  that  $500,000,000 
or  $600,000,000  would  be  needed  for  the  navy.  "  I  should 
prefer,"  he  said,  "  to  take  $4,000,000,  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  (the  Maternity  bill)  from  the 
$400,000,000  that  we  are  going  to  appropriate  for  the  army." 
The  bill  next  goes  to  the  House  for  consideration,  where  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure  hope  it  will  receive  more  favorable 
action,  so  that  when  it  goes  to  conference  a  more  liberal  act 
may  be  secured. 

THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND 

THEY  have  a  curious  law  in  Ireland,  the  Malicious 
Injuries  to  Property  Act,  under  which  damage  suffered 
through  incendiarism  is  leviable  on  the  locality.  It  is 
under  this  act  that  the  most  accurate  evidence  on  recent  out- 
rages against  the  properties  of  cooperative  creameries  and  simi- 
lar organizations  has  been  collected  in  specific  cases.  Between 
April  9  and  October  18  of  this  year,  according  to  a  report  by 
H.  F.  Norman,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  the  property  of  thirty-nine  such  societies 
has  been  subjected  to  attack,  a  large 
proportion   of  the   buildings 
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totally  destroyed.  In  a  test  case  before  the  acting  county  court 
judge  at  Nenagh,  on  October  1,  the  damage  awarded  included 
the  assessed  value  of  building  and  stock  plus  6  per  cent  interest 
for  one  and  a  half  years  and  the  assessed  value  of  machinery 
plus  15  per  cent  increase  and  6  per  cent  interest  for  the  same 
period.  The  physical  damage,  however,  only  includes  part  of 
the  loss  to  which  must  be  added  the  incalculable  loss  of  a  com- 
munity which  had  deliberately  made  its  business  and  livelihood 
dependent  on  a  jointly  owned  plant  and,  deprived  of  it,  is  faced 
with  the  trouble  and  cost  of  transporting  its  raw  product,  often 
six  or  ten  miles,  to  the  nearest  plant  of  a  competing  society  with 
consequent  deterioration  of  quality  and  lowering  of  the  price 
realized. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  president  of  the  I.  A.  O.  S.,  just 
arrived  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  looks  upon  this  second- 
ary loss  as  most  serious,  the  more  so  since,  fearing  further 
retribution,  the  farmers  who  own  these  creameries  and  other 
plants,  naturally  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  rebuild  immedi- 
ately. They  are  dissuaded  from  doing  so  more  especially 
because  of  a  deliberate  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  interfere 
with  a  rapid  distribution  of  the  prbduct  of  the  rural  districts 
by  changing  and  abandoning  train  schedules  which  are  essential 
to  proper  marketing. 

The  British  government  denies  all  complicity  in  the  crimes 
against  property  and  denies  the  boycott  of  creamery  products 
by  manipulation  of  the  transportation  facilities.  It  has  advanced 
two  hypotheses  for  the  former,  both  of  which  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  adduced :  first,  that  the 
incendiaries  were  Sinn  Feiners  disguised  in  uniforms  similar  to 
those  of  the  regular  troops  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
government  with  the  people;  second,  that  the  properties  were 
in  fact  destroyed  by  soldiers,  but  only  after  these  had  been  fired 
upon  by  persons  within  'the  buildings.  Moderate  opinion  in 
Ireland  seems  to  hold  the  view  that  these  crimes  are  not,  indeed, 
part  of  an  officially  organized  program  of  terrorism,  but  that 
the  government  was  guilty  of  condoning  them  by  failing  to 
prosecute  their  perpetrators;  sometimes  the  opinion  is  added 
that  the  government  has  lost  control  over  the  actions  of  its 
subordinates  and  cannot  regain  it  without  such  a  loss  of  prestige 
as  it  is  unwilling  to  face.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  secretary 
for  Ireland,  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  "  out- 
standing difficulty  "  the  government  had  in  apprehending  the 
guilty  was  "  that  the  sufferers  have  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  come  forward  with  evidence,"  so  that  he  had  "  never  seen 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
had  destroyed  these  creameries."  This  difficulty  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  explains  with  three  reasons : 

That  the  uniformed  men  who  arrive  in  military  or  police  motor 
lorries  discharge  their  rifles  and  otherwise  terrify  the  people  so 
as  to  keep  them  at  a  distance ; 

That  the  general  belief  that  the  outrages  are  in  the  nature  of 
reprisals  deters  people  from  bringing  further  danger  upon  them- 
selves, their  families  and  their  homes  by  giving  evidence  against 
individual   persons ; 

That  many  who  would  have  the  courage  to  testify  recognize 
none  but  the  Sinn  Fein  courts  and  look  upon  the  recognition  of  a 
British  tribunal  as  unpatriotic. 

'  Sir  Horace  further  points  out  that  the  representatives  of  the 
government  itself,  on  the  technical  plea  that  the  proceedings 
are  between  the  owners  of  the  property  and  the  local  authority 
under  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act,  are. not  represented  at  the 
hearing,  take  no  action  whatever  and  then  give  to  the  public 
their  own  version  of  the  occurrence.  In  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  of  October  25,  he  said: 

If  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  injury  is  malicious,  even  if  it  is 
proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as  it  was  in  a  trial  which 
I  personally  attended,  that  servants  of  the  Crown  destroyed  the 
property,  he  has  to  charge  the  amount  of  compensation  awarded 
on  the  Tates.  In  other  words,  the  victims  of  the  outrage,  and 
other  innocent  persons,  have  to  pay  for  damage  inflicted  upon  the 
community  by  the  guardians  of  the  law. 

Asked  whether  this  destruction  of  their  cooperative  property 
did  not  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of  farmers,  especially 
in  the  sense  of  discouraging  the  cooperative  movement,  Sir 
Horace  laughingly  replied  that  quite  the  opposite  was  true  and 
that  a  splendid  spirit  of  mutual  aid   and  loyalty  had  been 


developed  as  a  result  of  the  calamities  suffered.  The  first  co- 
operative creameries  in  Ireland  were  established  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  since  then  the  organization  of  whole  communities 
for  the  cooperative  handling  and  marketing  of  their  product  has 
become  part  of  the  economic  system  of  the  country.  Nothing 
done  in  the  way  of  reprisals  can  possibly  undermine,  he  thinks, 
the  spirit  that  underlies  this  cooperative  enterprise. 

As  to  the  assistance  which  well  disposed  Americans  might 
render  those  classes  in  Ireland  which  more  especially  are 
suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the  present  disorder  and 
unrest,  Sir  Horace  said  that,  of  course,  there  was  no  distress 
comparable  in  its  total  extent  with  that  which  American  philan- 
thropy was  helping  to  relieve  in  many  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe;  but  he  drew  attention  to  a  grave  condition 
which  has  arisen  in  Belfast  through  the  expulsion  of  thousands 
of  workers  from  employment  in  textile,  shipbuilding  and  other 
industries,  owing  either  to  their  alleged  sympathies  with  Sinn 
Fein  or  merely  because  they  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  at  the  present  time  some  five  or  six  thousand  opera- 
tives, with  their  families  probably  over  30,000  persons,  were 
suffering  acute  distress  from  such  involuntary  unemployment. 
He  believed  that  an  American  organization  cooperating  with 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Paul  and  other  local  agencies, 
if  entirely  non-political  in  its  character  and  operations,  would 
find  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  good. 
In  the  country  districts  of  Southern  Ireland,  the  destruction 
of  property  and  terrorization  of  the  people  also  was  gradually 
bringing  about  a  condition  of  severe  suffering  in  which  the 
local  orgainzations  would  welcome  aid  from  the  outside.  But 
in  these  cases  some  preliminary  inquiry  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  discover  the  best  way  of  relieving  the  distress. 

GOOD  WILL  AMONG  MEN 

TWO  salient  points  are  made  by  many  Americans  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  after  a  study  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  condition  of  the  continent:  That 
the  work  of  relief,  carried  on  by  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  other  agencies,  important  and 
valuable  as  it  is,  does  little  more  than  treat  the  wounds 
of  an  army  constantly  under  fire;  and  that  measures 
of  larger  and  more  constructive  relief  need  not  wait 
for  a  complete  solution  of  political  problems  before  they 
can  be  applied.  James  G.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  an 
experienced  social  observer,  has  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  through  Europe  with  just  that  message. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  action  in  the  spirit  of  good  will 
among  men.  In  practical  application  of  that  spirit,  there  is  need 
to  make  definite  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  under  the 
reparation  clauses  of  the  Versailles  treaty  so  that  Germany 
may  know  where  she  stands  and  so  that  other  nations  may 
know  where  they  stand  and  arrange  their  trade  and  financial 
programs  accordingly. 

In  France  Mr.  McDonald  found  public  opinion  more 
recipient  than  it  was  some  months  ago  to  modifications  of  the 
treaty  provided  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  could 
immediately  assure  the  payment  of  a  substantial  installment  of 
the  German  indemnity.  England  is  ready  to  make  such  modi- 
fications, whether  the  United  States  helps  or  not.  In  Germany, 
while  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Allies  remain  indefinite, 
a  hopeless  feeling  prevails.  A  ray  of  hope,  however,  comes 
from  the  second  economic  conference  at  Brussels — where, 
incidentally,  the  United  States  has  not  even  an  unofficial  ob- 
server— attended  by  representatives  of  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Japan  and  Germany.  It  is  felt  in  Europe,  says 
Mr.  McDonald,  that  the  deliberations  of  that  conference  with 
a  view  to  practical  and  immediate  action  may  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  official  Reparations  Commission  some  of  the 
problems  upon  which  apparently  it  finds  it  most  difficult  to 
come  to  a  decision.  It  is  credit  that  Central  Europe  needs, 
and  an  economic  approach  to  the  question  of  reparation — not 
a  completed  scheme  of  an  organic  international  structure. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  IN  BANK  NOTES 


AT  this  Christmas  time  there  is  special 
interest  in  the  design  on  the  money 
from  Sonneberg,  the  German  town  which 
is  the  home  of  the  great  toy  industry.  On 
one  side  of  the  SO  pfennig  Gutschein 
with  its  windows  aglow,  for  it  must  be 
Christmas  Eve,  is  a  thatched-roof  peas- 
ant's home  characteristic  of  the  Erzge- 
birge,  while  on  the  other  side  is  Santa 
Claus  loaded  down  with  toys  and  a  Christ- 
mas tree  with  its  candles  burning  and 
overhead  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  re- 
minder of  the  spirit  to  guide  in  Christmas 
giving.  On  the  25  pfennig  Gutschein  is 
a  grotesque  array  of  toys  which  fairly  * 
dance   in   their   swing   around   the   paper 


circle  and  urge  one  to  complete  his  pur- 
chase. 

The  change  that  has  come  over  Ger- 
many is  perhaps  no  better  expressed  than 
in  the  bank  notes  she  is  now  issuing. 
On  this  governmental  medium  of  exchange 
on  which  one  has  been  trained  to  expect 
an  imperial  coat  of  arms,  the  screaming 
eagle,  or  some  bold  exultation  of  the 
Hohenzollern  clan,  is  instead  this  reminder 
of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  a  show  of 
the   people's  handicraft 

Toward  the  end  of  Germany's  hopeless 
struggle,  which  culminated  in  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  she  abandoned  almost  en- 
tirely metal  currency  and  proceeded  to 
increase  the  number  and  working  time  of 
her  printing  presses,  turning  out  great 
quantities  of  paper  marks  but  in  denom- 
inations no  smaller  than  the  single  mark. 
In  order  to  sub-divide  the  mark  for  the 
convenience  of  trade,  each  city  and  town 
issued  its  own  money  and  in  fact  to  this 
day  they  continue  the  practice.  In  most 
cases  iron  and  aluminum  small  coins  are 
issued  and  in  addition  paper  money  in 
denominations  of  25  and  50  pfennigs. 
All  of  this  money,  both  coins  and  paper, 
has  back  of  it  the  town's  credit  and  guar- 
antee and  is  marked  with  characteristic 
industrial    insignia. 

Quaint  and  interesting  are  the  home 
industries  which   are  to  be  found   in  the 


towns  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  of  which 
Sonneberg  is  one,  and  in  the  neighboring 
villages  and  along  the  roadsides  which 
wind  through  the  picturesque  narrow  val- 
leys. Similar  small  industries  are  to  be 
found  in  Annaberg  and  nearby  villages 
in  the  Erzgebirge  in  the  old  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  chief  seat  of  braid  and  lace  mak- 
ing, an  industry  introduced  in  1561  by 
Barbara  Uttmann. 

So  one  finds  on  one  piece  of  paper 
money  from  Annaberg  a  picture  of  the 
statue  of  Barbara  Uttmann  and  upon  an- 
other 50  pfennig  issue  the  likeness  of  a 
peasant  "cluppeling"  lace,  also  a  hand 
loom  at  work,  and  between  these  panels 
a  coil   of  braid. 
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Secretary  Daniels'  large  navy  program,  Mr.  McDonald 
says,  joined  as  it  is  to  other  recent  expressions  of  the  present 
American  administration's  policy  on  international  matters,  fell 
like  a  bomb  into  the  more  hopeful  conferences  of  European 
statesmen  and  the  sessions  of  the  League  Assembly  itself.  It 
was  felt  that  in  insisting  that  entry  into  the  League  or  the 
maintenance  of  huge  armaments  are  exclusive  alternatives  of 
American  policy,  the  United  States  is  discouraging  a  strong 
movement  toward  disarmament  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
controversies  all  over  the  world.  If  the  three-year  naval  build- 
ing program  goes  through,  Great  Britain,  which  has  no  build- 
ing program  at  all  at  present,  will  be  forced  to  start  in  once 
more  with  competitive  construction  of  warships  and  Japan 
will  have  to  increase  its  program.  It  will  be  the  old  rivalry 
all  over  again,  with  the  result  of  disastrous  impoverishment 
to  all  the  nations  concerned. 

That  Versailles  did  not  establish  a  lasting  peace  in  South- 
eastern Europe  is  quite  evident  to  the  traveler,  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, when  he  observes  the  many  artificial  restrictions  by 
which  the  various  small  states  impede  their  trade  and  travel. 
The  motive  for  the  establishment  of  the  many  new  barriers  be- 
tween them,  he  says,  is  in  part  the  youthful  exuberance  of  a 
new  nationalism,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  is  it  the  need  for 
self-defence  in  an  intolerable  situation  created  by  the  arbitrary 
political  separation  of  territories  mutually  interdependent  in 
all  the  esssential  factors  of  economic  life.  It  is  a  vicious  circle 
in  which  the  country  that  lacks  certain  raw  materials  in  its 
turn  prevents  the  export  of  fuel  to  other  countries,  or  a  state 
with  an  excess  of  labor,  rather  than  permit  easy  entry  and  exit 
so  that  men  may  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  neighboring  state, 
jealously  prevents  travel.  Czecho-Slovakia,  to  cite  an  exam- 
ple, naturally  prefers  to  sell  its  coal  to  Scandinavia,  where 
money  has  a  certain  definite  exchange  value,  rather  than  to 
Austria,  which,  though  much  more  in  need  of  coal,  has  only 
almost  worthless  money  to  offer  in  payment.  In  reply  to  a 
British  complaint  about  this  unwillingness  to  sell  coal  to 
Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia  replied  it  was  willing  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  Great  Britain  set  the  example  by  selling  its  own  coal 
to  its  worst  rather  than  its  best  market.  Import  and  export 
licenses,  delays  at  the  frontier,  high  tariffs — these  are  some  of 
the  factors  that  make  normal  trade  almost  impossible.  In 
Austria  even  intra-national  trade  and  traffic  has  become  im- 
peded since  the  rural  provinces  complained  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  larger  cities  came  out  into  the  country  and  bought 
up  all  available  food  at  prices  the  country  people  could  not 
afford  to  pay.  The  food  situation,  bad  throughout  Central 
Europe,  is  infinitely  worse  in  Austria,  and  no  relief  is  in  sight. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  large-scale  relief  does  not  come  ? 
Will  there  be  revolution?  Mr.  McDonald  does  not  think  so, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  found  Berlin  exceedingly  nervous 
during  the  strike  of  electric  workers  which  plunged  the  city 
into  darkness  and  in  spite  of  many  speeches  and  writings  of 
desperation.  Austria  has  not  energy  enough  left  to  revolt; 
and  Germany,  it  seems,  knows  that  its  largest  immediate  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  if  its  indemnity  is  defined  and  therewith  the 
German  exchange  rehabilitated  at  least  to  the  extent  that  man- 
ufacturing   for    foreign   markets   becomes    more    possible. 

Public  opinion  in  France,  says  Mr.  McDonald,  is  really 
the  only  big  obstacle  at  present.  The  leading  statesmen  there, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  realize  that  they  have  promised  their  citi- 
zens many  times  larger  indemnities  than  they  can  secure,  but 
if  a  way  can  be  found  to  save  their  face  politically,  they  will 
moderate  their  demands  on  Germany  to  a  degree  not  yet  pub- 
licly admitted.  It  is  here,  thinks  Mr.  McDonald,  that  Amer- 
ican influence  can  at  once  make  itself  felt  without  relation  to 
the  bigger  problem  of  interference  in  European  politics.  The 
French  government  is  desperately  in  need  of  funds  for  the 
work  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated  areas,  and  for  raw 
material  and  capital  to  re-establish  the  idle  industries  of  that 
territory.  The  budget  provisions  for  these  purposes,  insuffi- 
cient as  they  were,  have  had  to  be  further  curtailed.  If  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  to  underwrite  an  initial 
payment  to  France  on  the  modified  indemnity,  public  option  in 


that  country  would  approve  the  relinquishment  of  the  indefi- 
nite demands  hitherto  made  on  Germany. 

A  settlement  of  the  reparations  question  will  do  more.  It 
will  remove  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  friction 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  which,  says  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, has  grown  to  serious  dimensions.  The  French  maintain 
that  the  English  seek  the  restoration  of  their  trade  with  Ger- 
many rather  than  to  help  their  former  ally  to  its  feet.  The 
English  retort  that  the  French  in  their  demands  upon  the 
beaten  foe  are  madly  unpractical.  Both  countries  would  like 
to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  United  States,  trusting  that  her  ad- 
vice would  be  unselfish  and  statesmanlike. 

Another  aspect  of  the  economic  situation  is  the  control  of 
raw  materials  by  the  great  nations.  The  first  Brussels  eco- 
nomic conference  went  on  record  as  recognizing  the  desirability 
of  some  international  control  of  raw  materials,  and  on  this 
proposal  Tittoni  for  Italy — speaking  in  this  matter  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  smaller  states — desired  the  League  As- 
sembly to  express  itself  at  least  in  principle.  His  attempt, 
however,  was  defeated  decisively  by  the  powers  with  large  sup- 
plies of  raw  material,  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Argentine. 

The  mandates  already  have  proved  another  prolific  source 
of  trouble,  especially  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  native 
races  and  the  principle  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity  for 
citizens  of  other  than  the  mandatory  states.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  the  mandatory  powers,  it  developed 
in  the  Assembly  discussion  at  Geneva,  had  practically  disposed 
of  the  territories  entrusted  to  them  without  regard  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  explicit  provisions,  of  the  Covenant.  An 
open  attack  on  these  powers  was  made  and  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  mandatory  control  of  former  Turkish 
and  former  German  colonial  territories  was  manifested  by  the 
neutral  nations.  The  discussion  in  the  Assembly  ranged  tech- 
nically around  the  question  of  control  over  the  mandatory 
procedure.  The  Council  of  the  League,  which  is  controlled  by 
representatives  of  the  mandatory  powers,  refused  to  let  the 
Assembly  know  the  terms  of  some  of  their  mandates,  and 
though  a  mandate  commission  was  created  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  be  an  effective  means  of  supervising  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  mandates.  The  United  States,  it  was  felt  by  some 
of  those  who  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  McDonald,  by 
keeping  out  of  the  League  and  by  the  stand  it  has  taken  in 
regard  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  generally,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  remonstrate  with  the  mandatory  powers. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  making  a  special  plea  for  consideration 
of  the  difficult  situation  in  which  some  of  the  neutral  countries, 
notably  Switzerland,  find  themselves.  While  Central  Europe 
is  suffering  from  so  low  a  value  of  its  currency  in  foreign 
countries  that  its  people  are  unable  to  buy  foreign  products  and 
materials,  Switzerland  is  unable  to  sell  goods  or  services  be- 
cause its  currency  stands  relatively  high.  A  large  part  of  its 
capital  is  invested  in  hotels,  transportation  and  other  services 
catering  to  travelers;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  most 
this  capital  has  been  lying  idle,  and  with  the  impoverishment 
of  the  surrounding  nations  there  is  little  prospect  of  recupera- 
tion. Nor  is  there  likelihood,  until  the  general  exchange  sit- 
uation is  adjusted,  of  a  stronger  market  in  Europe  for  Swiss 
manufactured  products,  such  as  textiles,  embroideries,  cheese. 

The  present  unbalanced  and  uncertain  situation  as  regards 
credit  and  exchange  rates  affects  adversely  the  American  farm- 
er, cotton  grower  and  manufacturer  as  much  as  the  Swiss  rail- 
road operative,  the  Italian  marble  cutter  and  the  Austrian 
printer.  Time  is  the  essence  of  the  situation.  Irrespective  of 
whatever  final  action  the  United  States  may  take  in  reference 
to  the  Treaty  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is  Mr.  McDonald's 
judgment  that  our  government  can  do  much  now  to  relieve 
the  situation  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  ease  our  own  eco- 
nomic situation  by: 

First — The  defeat  of  Secretary  Daniels'  naval  program; 

Second — Participation  in  the  present  efforts  of  the  Allied  states 
and  Germany  to  fix  the  indemnity  at  a  moderate  sum; 

Third — Cooperation  in  whatever  practicable  scheme  may  be 
devised  for  supplying  credits  necessary  to  enable  Central  Europe, 
particularly  Austria,  to  renew  her  industrial  life. 
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Peace  in  Printing 

A  YEAR  ago  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  strikes 
in  the  history  of  the  printing  trades  was  drawing  to  a 
sullen  end.  Today  the  same  employers  and  the  same 
workers  are  giving  an  admirable  example  of  the  work- 
ing of  reasonable  and  representative  government  in  industry. 
The  creative  development  which  has  come  after  that  waste- 
ful and  embittering  struggle  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs 
now  visible  on  an  industrial  horizon  darkened  by  unemploy- 
ment and  a  general  wild  scramble  of  various  interests  to  turn 
to  their  own  ends  the  workings  of  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  For  times  of  depression  and  not  easy  days  of  un- 
calculating  prosperity  afford  the  real  test  of  the  utility  of  any 
scheme  of  economic  government. 

When  the  New  York  printers'  strike  and  euphemistic  "va- 
cations "  came  to  an  end  last  winter,  a  peace  based  on  an  effort 
to  gain  future  justice  was  written.  That  good  peace,  a  peace 
without  the  spoliation  which  victory  renders  possible,  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  rational  dealing  which  dignifies  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  treaty  signed  last  winter  permitted  both  the  employers 
and  the  workers  to  seek  a  readjustment  of  the  wage  scales 
established  on  October  1,  last.  Any  readjustment,  however, 
had  to  be  governed  "  by  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  industry  at  the  date  of  readjust- 
ment." In  due  season  the  eight  unions  approached  the  Printers' 
League  section  of  the  Association  of  Employing  Printers  and 
demanded  wage  increases.  The  demands  were  formulated 
last  summer  while  the  cost  of  living  was  still  on  the  ascendant. 
The  unions  thought  that  a  30  per  cent  increase  would  bring 
their  wages  in  closer  proximity  to  the  then  rising  prices  of 
commodities.  The  employing  printers  countered  with  an  offer 
of  a  much  smaller  advance.  This  was  rejected  by  the  unions 
and  a  genuine  test  of  the  adjustment  machinery  was  at  hand. 
The  printers'  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  organized  trades. 
The  unions  are  strict  craft  organizations,  conservative  and 
solid  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Their 
goals  are  chiefly  the  familiar,  ends  of  conservative  unionism, 
reasonably  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  Each  of  the  crafts 
affected  is  jealous  of  its  own  autonomy,  and  consequently  each 
makes  its  case  individually.  None  of  the  vexatious  questions 
of  participation  in  management  is  at  issue.  The  demands  are 
themselves  as  old  as  trade  unionism.  The  methods  by  which 
they  are  being  sought  are  on  the  other  hand  entirely  contem- 
porary. 

The  Printers'  League  is  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Employing  Printers  of  New  York.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  the  large  shops  are  represented.  The  Printers' 
League  belongs,  moreover,  to  that  division  of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  which  willingly  recognizes  unions  and 
collective  bargaining.  The  master  printers  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  One  seeks  prosperity  by  the  open  shop  route  and 
the  other  by  dealing  frankly  with  trade  unionism.  Both  groups 
have  traditions  of  their  own,  divergent  traditions  of  industrial 
polity.  This  divergence  is  a  very  present  factor  in  the  present 
negotiations.  For  open  shop  employers  generally — there  are 
admittedly  distinguished  exceptions — are  eager  to  see  "  labor 
put  in  its  place."  That  eagerness  looks  with  distaste  at  any 
concessions  at  such  a  season  as  this  when  unemployment  makes 
the  road  of  the  aspiring  worker  difficult  to  travel.  The  com- 
petition of  the  open  shop  group  and  the  powerful  affiliations 
of  that  section  in  the  financial  world  are  potent,  though  silent 
influences,  in  the  present  adjustments. 

Eight  unions  are  arbitrating  their  differences  with  the 
Printers'  League.  Five  of  the  unions,  Press  Feeders  and  As- 
sistants Number  23,  Job  Pressmen  Number  1,  Paper 
Handlers  Number  1,  Mailers  Number  6,  and  Bindery  Women 
Number  43,  are  represented  by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Incorpor- 
ated, an  association  of  economists.  Through  this  agency  they 
ha've  presented  economic  briefs.    Three  of  the  unions,  Typo- 


graphical Union  Number  6,  Pressmen's  Number  51  and  Pa- 
per Cutters'  Number  119,  have  offered  their  arguments  di- 
rectly through  their  officers,  although  they  also  have  had  eco- 
nomic advisers.  The  Printers'  League  is  represented  by  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  of  which  F.  A.  Silcox  is  director. 

Three  economists  and  industrialists  have  been  selected  to 
hear  the  cases.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  the  New  York  School 
for  Social  Work,  is  acting  as  judge  in  the  cases  presented  by 
the  Typographical,  the  Feeders'  and  the  Pressmen's  Unions. 
Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn  is  adjudicating  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Pressmen,  the  Paper  Cutters  and  the  Paper  Handlers. 
William  M.  Leiserson,  impartial  chairman  in  the  men's  cloth- 
ing industry  at  Rochester,  is  serving  for  the  Mailers  and  the 
Bindery  Women.  Thus,  through  the  use  of  trained  econo- 
mists, both  as  "  attorneys  "  and  as  "  judges,"  each  side  has 
sought  to  reduce  the  controversy  to  the  ground  work  of  fact. 
The  arguments  presented  both  by  employers  and  by  the  unions 
are  accordingly  witnesses  of  a  new  day  in  industrial  relations. 
Two  principles,  mutually  accepted  a  year  ago,  are  to  be  the 
determining  factors.  These,  as  already  indicated,  are  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  industry. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pursue  in  detail  the  arguments  which 
are  being  made  before  these  "  courts."  The  broad  outline  of 
one  of  the  typical  cases  is,  however,  illuminating.  The  Mail- 
ers, for  example,  state  that  their  present  average  wage  is 
$1,606.93,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum  living 
wage  level  is  $2,632.  In  arriving  at  this  sum  the  union  ac- 
cepted the  quarterly  budgets  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  applied  prices  independently  obtained  in  New 
York  city.  The  union  did  not,  however,  demand  the  full  sum 
of  $2,632.  That  would  have  entailed  a  60  per  cent  increase. 
Instead  it  asked  for  a  30  per  cent  advance,  recognizing  that 
the  economic  condition  of  the  industry  would  probably  not 
stand  so  large  an  additional  burden.  The  employers  based 
their  case  on  the  condition  of  the  industry  and  on  the  wages 
now  in  vogue.  They  have  urged  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
fix  wages  without  reference  to  the  existing  structure. 

It  is  as  a  matter  of  history  generally  true  that  only  a  mi- 
nority of  workers  in  any  basic  industry  have  had  regularly 
wages  sufficient  to  make  possible  the  support  of  a  family  at  any 
level  of  living  which  unbiased  economists  were  willing  to  sanc- 
tion. Prior  to  the  war  the  very  great  majority  of  industrial 
workers  earned  far  less  on  the  average  than  the  minimum 
standards  which  had  then  been  ascertained,  and  during  the 
war  the  same  condition  obtained  even  on  the  railroads,  where 
pay  was  reputedly  very  high  because  of  government  control. 
In  this  historic  labyrinth  of  industrial  life,  these,  the  printers 
and  their  employes,  are  seeking  to  find,  if  not  a  present  escape, 
at  least  a  comfortable  compromise.  The  way  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered with  facility,  for  the  industrial  depression  has  added 
many  difficulties  which  cut  athwart  the  gilding  principles.  Fur- 
thermore, the  closed  shop  printers  are  looking  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  the  44-hour  week  on  May  1  next.  This  has 
been  arranged  through  agreement  made  last  year  when  the 
labor  market  was  in  a  different  situation.  The  open  shop 
printers  are  opposed  to  the  44-hour  week  and  their  opposition 
is  important  at  the  present  juncture. 

Decisions  must  be  rendered  by  the  arbitrators  within  a  short 
time.  Whatever  these  may  be,  a  highly  useful  precedent  will 
have  been  established.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time 
an  industry  has  attempted  to  solve  its  industrial  problems 
through  the  aid  of  expert  industrialists.  The  railroad  brother- 
hoods, the  coal  miners,  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Makers  have  been  conspicuous  in  such  experiments.  The 
printers  have  themselves  been  long  committed  to  arbitration. 
But  the  friendly,  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  fundamen- 
tal controversies  is  by  no  means  general  in  American  indus- 
try. The  printers,  in  the  recent  past,  tried  a  worse  way.  That 
at  this  time  they  should  be  seeking  reasonable  adjustments  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  destructive  struggles,  is  an  example 
of  great  value.  William  L.  Chenery. 


The  Alameda  County  Jail 

By  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney 

For  seven  years  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  active  in  running  race  track 
gamblers  out  of  the  state  and  in  upholding  the  red  light  abatement  act,  an  advocate  of  statewide  prohibition 
and  woman's  suffrage,  Miss  Whitney  was  last  winter  held  in  the  Alameda  County  Jail  awaiting  an  appeal 
from  the  verdict  of  guilty  under  the  "criminal  syndicalism''  act.  Hers  has  been  one  of  the  cases  to  arouse 
national  protest  against  certain  of  the  wartime  measures  affecting  freedom  of  action. — Editor. 


A  NY  incarceration  affords  ample  opportunity  for  rem- 
/  %  iniscence  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  dur- 
/  %  ing  my  imprisonment  of  eleven  days  my  mind 
"^"  -^"trailed  back  to  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Ala- 
meda County  Jail.  In  the  course  of  my  official  duties  one 
morning  some  fifteen  years  ago  I  had  received  a  hurry  call 
from  the  judge  presiding  over  the  juvenile  court  of  Alameda 
county  when  juvenile  courts  were  quite  the  "  latest  "  thing 
in  California.  Isabelle,  a  girl  of  eleven — the  child  of  a  race 
track  employe  of  Emeryville — was  the  cause  of  the  sum- 
mons. She  would  not  "  stay  put "  at  her  home  in  the  rooms 
back  of  a  saloon  on  the  edge  of  the  race  track  and  wandered 
away  from  home  and  school  for  days  together.  The  mother 
was  desirous  of  putting  up  the  responsibility  of  the  girl's 
future  to  the  judge  and  the  judge,  in  turn,  was  willing  to 
share  that  responsibility  with  me  who,  as  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Oakland,  was  serving  without  re- 
muneration as  first  juvenile  probation  officer  of  Alameda 
county.  When  a  salary  was  forthcoming  the  present  district 
attorney  became  my  successor  in  office. 

My  plan  of  procedure  was  based  on  "  investigation  "  for 
which  the  judge  granted  me  twenty-four  hours  and  the  little 
miss  was  whisked  out  of  court  until  the  next  day.  Interviews 
with  family  and  neighbors  followed  and  in  the  early  after- 
noon I  went  in  search  of  the  child  herself  and  sought  admit- 
tance— my  first — to  the  jail  itself;  and  met  the  matron,  comely 
and  efficient,  who  still  presides  over  the  women  inmates  and 
assigns  them  to  cell  and  cell-mate.  Spotless  indeed  was  the 
place  and  cleanly  too  were  the  inmates  as  they  sat  in  the  good 
sized  living-room  which  has  been  done  away  with  unfor- 
tunately in  the  new  jail  building.  "  Not  so  bad,"  thought 
I,  this  group  of  quiet  women,  while  little  Isabelle,  anxious  to 
talk,  told  me  of  her  life  at  home,  of  her  friends,  the  jockeys, 
of  the  zest  of  starting  out  not  knowing  whither,  of  the  fun 
of  sleeping  in  empty  doorways,  of  begging  dinner  or  break- 
fast; and  then  she  told  me  of  the  jail,  showed  me  her  cell 
with  its  two  bunks,  and  pointed  out  her  cell-mate  with  whom 
she  was  locked  up  for  more  than  twelve  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Her  roommate — none  other  than  a  woman  whose 
name  had  filled  the  pages  of  the  papers  for  days,  a  prostitute 
also  of  Emeryville,  brought  into  the  clutches  of  the  law  for 
the  killing  of  her  paramour.  This  the  company  of  little  Isa- 
belle on  the  outset  of  a  new  pathway  in  life  that  we  hoped 
to  open  before  her.  It  was  the  first  of  many  shocks  that 
knowledge  of  jails  was  to  bring  to  me — the  misconception, 
the  wrong-mindedness  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  jail  system. 
That  surely  was  no  place  for  Isabelle,  young,  impression- 
able, headstrong,  but  Isabelle  was  in  the  clutches  of  a  man- 
made  system  built  upon  precedent  and  legal  technicalities  and 
which  took  little  cognizance  of  human  need.  The  first  and 
immediate  appeal  for  a  change  in  the  situation  was  to  the 
office  of  the  district  attorney  where  the  deputy  in  charge  of 
the  case,  fearful  of  any  publicity  as  to  the  character  of  Isa- 
belle's  cell-mate,  was  helpless  to  change  the  situation  since  the 
child  had  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  by  a 
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presiding  magistrate  who  by  this  time  had  left  the  bench  for 
the  day.  Then  arose  the  perplexity  of  a  safe  place  for  our 
little  nomad  of  whom  the  first  requirement  of  the  law  was 
that  she  be  brought  into  court  again  at  the  appointed  time. 
Through  an  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors the  use  of  a  room  in  the  receiving  hospital  was  obtained 
and  the  necessary  papers  drawn  up  for  the  girl's  release,  the 
judge  was  finally  located  for  his  signature,  and  at  nine  that 
evening  Isabelle  was  transferred  from  county  jail  to  the  re- 
ceiving hospital  which  thereafter  became  the  detention  home 
for  all  juvenile  delinquents  until  county  funds  were  finally 
obtained  for  a  separate  home  with  necessary  attendants. 

The  county  jail — after  years  I  entered  it  again  to  spend 
a  few  hours  as  an  involuntary  visitor — after  being  held  to  an- 
swer to  the  superior  court  on  a  charge  of  criminal  syndicalism 
while  my  lawyer  went  through  the  form  of  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  to  test  at  this  stage  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  It  was  in  December  and  again  I  met  the  same  comely 
and  efficient  matron  of  the  women's  quarters,  now  housed  in 
a  new  building  also  spotless  but  with  a  narrow  corridor  sub- 
stituted for  the  living  room  of  the  old  jail.  As  I  sat  in  the 
cell  assigned  to  me  wearing  my  heavy  wraps  to  ward  off  the 
cold — for  almost  no  heat  reached  the  quarters — I  had  two 
visitors  from  among  the  inmates.  One  of  these,  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  told  me  her  childhood  home  had  been  in  close 
proximity  to  mine  and  that  she  had  known  me-  as  1  went 
about  the  neighborhood,  a  grown  woman.  Then  followed 
the  story  of  what  had  brought  her  there — a  sordid  tale  of 
how,  though  a  wife  and  mother  she  had  known  and  grown 
to  love  a  man,  himself  a  husband  and  father— a  deputy  in 
the  district  attorney's  office,  how  she  had  lived  with  him  and 
lavished  upon  him  all  the  means  at  her  command,  bought 
for  him  the  car  in  which  he  drove  about  the  city,  and  how 
the  check  which  had  been  returned  from  the  bank  marked 
"  without  funds  "  and  for  the  passing  of  which  she  was  now 
behind  the  bars,  was  signed  to  pay  for  a  picture  to  decorate 
his  office. 

And  my  other  visitor,  whom  I  shall  call  Mrs.  X. — what 
remembrances  she  brought  up  to  me!  I  had  first  seen  her 
four  or  five  years  before  in  the  city  jail  of  Oakland  when  I 
had  visited  the  women's  quarters  there  with  a  group  of  club 
women.  The  city  hall  and  jail  were  very  new  then  and 
said  to  be  the  best  because  the  latest  thing  in  jails,  but  even 
the  commonest  decency  of  life  had  been  disregarded  and 
none  of  the  inmates — who  might  number  twenty-four  in  the 
one  room — had  the  slightest  privacy.  Curtains  were  the  re- 
sult of  this  visit  and  that  elemental  need  of  women — some 
moments  of  retirement — was  afforded.  Mrs.  X.  was  in  the 
jail  then  pending  a  hearing  on  a  charge  of  petty  larceny 
which  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence  when  it  came  to 
trial,  and  hereby  hangs  a  tale  whose  thread  stretches  down 
all  these  intervening  years  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
In  the  city  jail  at  that  time  was  also  an  Italian  woman  who 
had  been  taken  from  her  bed  in  the  night  and  lodged  in  the 
jail  where  she  was  denied  bail  and  held  incommunicado.    Her 
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tale,  told  in  broken  English,  aroused  the  compassion  of  Mrs. 
X.  who  she  was  able  to  slip  out  a  note  in  her  behalf.  This 
note  procured  a  lawyer,  and  the  woman  was  released,  but 
she  started  a  suit  for  false  imprisonment  against  the  chief 
of  police  in  which  he  was  defended  by  the  district  attorney. 
In  spite  of  this  the  woman  won  the  suit  and  received  sub- 
stantial damages.  All  this,  well  known  to  me  in  the  past 
came  back  to  my  memory  with  a  rush  as  Mrs.  X.  told  me 
her  story  of  intervening  years,  one  of  continued  hounding  by 
officials  in  retaliation,  she  thought,  for  her  aid  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Italian  woman  who,  however,  had  been  victorious  in 
her  passage  at  law  with  entrenched  authority.  I  had  time  to 
hear  no  more.  The  jail  doors  opened  for  me  and  I  passed 
out  to  enter  them  again  the  following  February  after  my 
conviction  by  a  jury  and  to  remain  behind  the  bars  eleven 
days  while  the  fight  was  made  for  my  release  on  bail  pend- 
ing the  hearing  of  my  appeal. 

Through  this  experience  of  eleven  days  I  realized  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  casual  visitor's  viewpoint  of  jail  life  from 
that  of  the  inmate  who  is  caught  in  its  grip. 

The  women's  quarters  were  clean.  Five  cells  opened  off 
the  narrow  corridor  which  afforded  the  only  chance  for  exer- 
cise. The  cell  nearest  the  entrance  housed  no  inmate.  In 
it  was  a  bathtub  and  here  was  kept  a  small  galvanized  tub 
and  whatever  other  housekeeping  equipment  there  was  and 
from  here  was  distributed  the  food  to  the  various  inmates. 
In  those  days  there  were  six  of  us.  In  the  second  cell  I  found 
Mrs.  X.  still  a  prisoner,  denied  bail,  and  awaiting  the  ap- 
peal of  her  case,  and  here  she  remained  through  eight  dreary 
months  when  news  came  to  her  that  her  case  had  been  re- 
versed by  the  appellate  court  on  two  grounds;  first,  because 
the  indictment  did  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
crime  or  offence,  and  second,  because  she  had  been  convicted 
on  facts  not  sufficient  to  justify  conviction.  On  this  ruling 
the  case  was  dismissed  in  the  trial  court,  but  Mrs.  X.  was 
still  held  a  prisoner  while  the  district  attorney  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  with  the  supreme  court  which  was  denied. 
To  cap  the  climax  the  remittitur,  without  which  writ  she 
could  not  be  released,  was  held  up  for  thirty  days;  and  so  this 
travesty  of  justice  came  about  that  a  prisoner  whose  convic- 
tion the  appellate  court  had  declared  illegal,  after  having 
spent  eight  months  in  jail  should  be  kept  thirty  days  more 
in  durance  vile  on  a  mere  legal  technicality. 

Cell  number  three  was  my  abiding  place.  In  it  there  were, 
as  in  all  the  cells,  two  bunks,  the  upper  one  folded  up  against 
the  wall  by  day,  the  lower  one  stationary.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  bed  was  an  iron  gridiron  on  which  was  placed 
a  thin  mattress.  One  wakened  in  the  night  stiff  and  sore  of 
hip.  To  the  placid  prisoner  there  was  always  the  thought 
that  there  was  "  another  hip  "  to  which  one  could  turn  for 
relief  and  perhaps  more  sleep.  Though  papers  and  maga- 
zines were  not  allowed,  some  had  been  slipped  in  surrepti- 
ously  and  with  these  the  fortunate  possessors  lined  the  iron 
grating  and  so  made  sleep  less  illusory.  A  washstand  with 
running  cold  water  and  an  open  toilet  took  up  part  of  the 
small  cell,  one  wooden  chair,  a  stool  and  a  small  table  with 
a  tiny  drawer  completed  the  furnishings.  The  floor  was  of 
cement,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  iron,  the  window  and  door 
barred.  My  cell-mate  was  a  young  girl  and  her  story,  as 
she  told  it  to  me,  was  sordid  in  the  extreme — a  life  in 
which  many  lovers  and  a  desire  for  finery  had  played  a 
major  part  and  led  her  to  the  street,  finally  bringing 
her  to  the  jail  charged  with  stealing.  Here  we  were 
together  to  share  the  cell  and  its  equipment  with  no  means  of 
protection  from  possible  infection.  Such  impossibility  for 
sane  and  cleanly  living,  no  hook  for  hat  or  coat,  no  rack  for 


towel,  no  place  for  soap  or  other  articles  of  the  toilet,  no 
means  for  keeping  alive  any  of  the  refining  influences  of  life. 
Why  should  man  or  women  be  expected  to  forego  all  these 
because  of  a  jail  sentence? 

In  the  next  cell  were  two  inmates.  One  was  a  woman 
who,  counting  years,  should  still  have  been  in  the  prime  of 
life,  though  old  and  broken  in  body — a  wreck  from  the  use 
of  drugs  for  many  years.  She  claimed  to  have  sought  im- 
prisonment with  the  hope  of  being  cured  and  was  receiving 
from  prison  doctor  and  through  the  matron  an  ever-lessening 
daily  allowance  of  the  drug,  though  no  scientific  treatment. 
She  suffered  cruelly  and  smoked  cigarettes  constantly  for 
some  slight  solace  and  when  her  nervousness  became  unbear- 
able she  would  inject  tobacco  juice  into  her  veins.  This  she 
did  by  tearing  an  opening  in  her  leg  and  injecting  the  liquid 
obtained  by  heating  tobacco  and  water  in  a  spoon. 

Sharing  her  cell  was  a  quiet  little  woman  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences,  who  has 
earned  to  my  way  of  thinking  a  place  among  the  saints  rather 
than  an  indeterminate  sentence  in  San  Quentin  where  she  now 
is.  Such  patience,  such  kindness  without  word  of  complaint 
or  disparagement  to  her  trying  cell-mate !  Because  the  "  dope- 
fiend  "  suffered  bitterly  from  the  cold,  her  ministering  com- 
panion slept  with  the  window  closed  while  the  cell  filled  from 
time  to  time  with  the  smoke  from  the  wretched  tobacco  that 
the  prison  provided  and  was  wafted  down  the  corridor  to 
the  other  cells.  She  was  called  upon  time  after  time  during 
the  night  to  assist  in  relieving  the  nervous  suffering  of  the 
hopeless  wretch,  burning  her  fingers  over  and  over  as  she 
held  the  lighted  match  under  the  spoon  to  heat  the  liquid 
which  was  to  give  some  measure  of  relief  to  the  tortured 
body.  While  I  was  there  we  saw  the  old  soul,  the  term  of 
her  sentence  ended,  go  out  at  midnight,  happy  in  the  thought 
of  meeting  her  pal  in  the  room  that  they  called  home  and 
with  money  in  her  pocket  for  her  immediate  needs,  only  to 
see  her  brought  back  the  next  day  with  this  story  of  her  reap- 
pearance in  our  midst.  She  had  told  the  officials  of  her  desti- 
nation when  she  went  from  the  jail  and  as  she  left  the  car 
in  Alameda  a  half-hour  later  she  literally  stepped  into  the 
arms  of  a  waiting  policeman  who  landed  her  in  the  Alameda 
"  cooler  "  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  The  next  morning  with- 
out counsel  she  was  taken  before  a  complaisant  judge  of  Ala- 
meda who  gave  her  a  sentence  of  sixty  days  for  what  and 
actuated  by  whom  she  could  not  tell. 

In  the  last  cell  was  a  young,  attractive  girl,  lithe  and  vi- 
brant with  life,  who  told  a  sad  tale  of  parental  indifference, 
how  she  was  placed  at  the  age  of  six  in  a  home  where  she 
was  to  help  with  the  work  in  return  for  her  home.  She  had 
married  young  to  escape  drudgery  and  then  after  a  time  of 
cruel  abuse,  and,  diseased  through  her  husband,  she  was  de- 
serted by  him.  In  a  short  time  she  had  found  a  lover  to  whom 
her  heart  was  still  faithful  because  he  had  been  humanly  kind 
to  her.  She  had  been  part  of  his  life  of  crime  which  had  landed 
him  in  Folsom  and  her  in  this  jail  awaiting  a  second  trial.  "  I 
held  up  a  man  in  Martinez  because  I  did  not  want  my  man 
to  think  me  yellow  and  I  told  them  at  my  first  trial  that  I  did 
it  and  they  let  me  off,  and  now  they  are  going  to  try  me  for 
a  burglary  that  I  never  did,"  she  told  me. 

The  daily  routine  —  about  eight  the  cell  doors  were  un- 
locked. Shortly  after  this  the  breakfast  of  mush  with  milk, 
bread  and  what  passed  for  coffee  was  served.  At  noon  there 
was  a  dinner  of  meat  and  potatoes,  rice  and  macaroni  on 
beans,  bread  and  tea,  and  later  a  supper  of  much  the  same. 
No  fruit  or  fresh  vegetables  were  ever  provided.  After  each 
meal  we  washed  our  dishes  in  water  drawn  from  the  bathtub 

>  (Continued  on   page  470) 


POEMS   FOR  CHRISTMAS 


BABY 

WEE  mite  of  pinkness  with  the  rose-bud   face, 
The  dew  of  unborn  ages  on  thine  eyes, 
The  heritage  of  aeons,  and  the  prize 
Of  kings  and  prelates,  at  thy  elfin  grace 
Empires   fall.      Close   in   her   soft-  embrace, 
Madonna-like,  the  mother  sanctifies 
Her  earth-born  babe  in  wide-eyed,  rapt  surmise, 
Glimpsing  in  him  the  sinews  of  the  race. 

A  wraith,  a  gem  from  out  the  great  unknown, 
"A  little  bit  of  heaven"  sent  to  men 

Down  through  the  rifts  of  blue,  a  blossom  blown 
From  fields  of  asphodel  beyond  our  ken, 
Perchance  the  gates  of  heaven  slipped  ajar, 
And  you,  the  Christ-child's  gift,  hath  come  afar. 

Paul  L.  Benjamin. 


WHITE  CHRISTMAS 

PULL  back  the  curtains  and  look  out.    The  snow 
Falls  through  the  circle  of  the  corner  lamp 
With  little  weights  of  silence,  slowly,  slowly, 
The  children  go  to  bed  now  that  they  know 
To-morrow's  weather  and  the  creaky  tramp 
Of  passers-by  grows  soft  and  melancholy. 

Let  us  sit  down  and  huddle  about  the  gleam 

Of  small  wax  candles  flashed  on  tinsel  toys 

And  think  of  children  and  the  things  they  dream 

And  the  dead  things  we  give  them  for  their  toys 

And  Christ  and  ourselves  and  other  things  that  seem. 

Far  in  the  North  the  wild  seas  thicken  fast 

And  mountains  plunge  their  glaciers  in  cold  bays 

Under  a  black  sky,  low  and  overcast. 

Light  up  the  tree  and  make  the  small  room  blaze 

So  that  this  Christmas  may  not  be  the  last. 

Somehow,  the  guests  that  finger  at  the  sill 

Seem  like  a  numbing  prophecy  of  end 

As  if  men  were  not  large  enough  to  fill 

The  middle  earth  nor  able  to  defend 

Their  dimming  lights  and  fires  from  the  dark  chill. 

Raymond  Holden. 


THE  OTHER  SHEPHERD 

I  WAS  the  Other  Shepherd— 
I  heeded  not  their  cry — 
What  was  one  great  white  star  the  more 
In  that  deep-studded  sky? 

I  followed  not   the  Messenger — 

How  should  my  soul  have  known? 
It  might  have  been  some  singing  lad, 

His  burnous  far  outblown ! 

My  brothers  followed  him — 

They  came  back  nevermore 
Thrifty  and  wise  as  they  have  been, 

Counting  the  fleece  and  store; 

Their  eyes  were  bright  with  dreams — 

They  knelt  along  the  sod 
And  babbled  of  some  stranger-child 

They  called  the  Lamb  of  God;  , 

I 
There  was  a  light  across  their  brows, 

A  dream  behind  their   eyes 
That  held  their  hearts  from  joy  of  gain, 

Their  hands  from  merchandise. 

How  could  I  stop  to  heed 

The  tale  they  had  to  tell? 
I  had  the  flocks  to  keep  and  watch 

The  fleece  to  pile  and  sell.    .    .    . 

Ay,  I  was  very  wise 

Who  followed  not  their  way — 
Great  are  the  flocks  and  heads  I  own 

And  wide  my  lands  today — 

/  wish  I  could  not  hear  in  sleep 

The  Messenger's  clear  cry, 
Or  see  the  flocking  cloud-wings 

Far  off  in  that  deep  sky — 

/  wish  I  could  not  hear  the  voice — 

"  Thy  Sorrow — thine  the  sin, 
Thou  who  wert  called  by  the  Messenger 

And  wouldst  not  enter  in!" 

Margaret  Widdemer. 


CHRISTMAS:  1920 

BLOOD  runs  in  Europe's  gutters, 
The  islands   shake  with  pain: 
Haiti  to  Ireland  mutters; 
Vienna  dies  in  vain. 

The  vision  men  might  cherish 
Is  blacker  than  their  bread. 
And  where  the  people  perish 
The  peaceful  are  the  dead. 

Some  watch  the  eastern  heaven 
For  stars  they  thought  they  knew. 
But  the  mass  loathes  its  leaven; 
And  crucifies  the  Jew. 

Yet  shall  we   all  inherit 
The  hidden  kingdom,  when 
Spirit  shows  grace  to  spirit, 
And  men  good-will  to  men. 

Babette  Deutsch. 
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TOYS  and  TEARS 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


OVER  in  Hell's  Kitchen,  where  evils  crowd  and  jostle 
one  another  with  friendly  smiles  of  superiority — over 
in  Hell's  Kitchen  where  the  Prince  of  Darkness  makes 
his  dishes  from  the  last  run  of  shad — a  boy  with  hands 
of  an  age  that  must  soon  earn  their  living,  but  a  mind 
that  will  never  grow  up,  came  to  his  teacher  with  his  big  wooden 
elephant.  Gorgeous  it  was,  and  bright  to  the  eye  with  a  red 
palanquin,  and  smooth  to  the  touch  with  automobile  paint.  The 
teacher  saw  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had  seen  Gus  carve 
it  and  saw  it  and  pet  it  and  wrestle  with  it  for  lo,  these  many 
lessons.  Oh,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  enviable  escalators  which 
carry  bright  little  boys  to  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge.  Oh  painted 
elephants — oh  wooden  dromedaries — if  only,  after  endless  pa- 
tient jogging  through  a  dreary  desert,  you  might  arrive  with 
your  passengers  in  a  green  country. 

"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  toy  you  have  ever  made,  Gus,"  said 
the  teacher.  "  So  smooth,  so  big.  And  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?"  She  patted  it  reflectively.  The  price  of  it  in  a 
Fifth  avenue  shop  would  not  stop  the  smallest  leak  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  family  to  which  the  boy  belonged.     Still — 

Gus  put  the  elephant  upon  the  floor  and  untwisted  the  string 
from  the  castor.  "  Give  it  to  a  poor  little  kid,"  said  Gus.  "  All 
us  fellas  is  goin'  to  give  our  toys  to  poor  little  kids  for  Christmas." 
So  it  is  this  Christmas  even  above  other  Christmases.  Toys 
and  tears.  At  the  holiday  season  we  remake  the  world — in 
miniature  at  Christmas — in  resolutions  at  New  Year's.  It  is  the 
time  again  to  see  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  child.  A  young 
child,  say,  who  was  not  here  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Who  never  knew  that  the  children  of  Nuremberg  made  dolls 
for  his  grandmother,  but  would  see  in  it  no  reason  that  such  chil- 
dren should  go  hungry.  Who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  blockades,  and  has  never 
heard  of  repudiation  of  contracts,  and  let- 
down of  business  morale,  and  has  no  no- 
tion that  because  some  little  children,  as 
young  as  he,  live  under  Soviets,  they  are 
therefore  no  longer  children  and  deserve 
neither  food,  raiment  nor  building  blocks. 
Let  us  choose  then  a  little  child  who  never 
heard  of  Cork,  who  would  fearlessly  en- 
gage with  Turks  and  eat  his  tea  parties 
with  little  colored  babies.  Who  does  not 
know  that  toys  form  an  enviable  com- 
merce, in  which  plyers  fight  one  another 
with  customs,  tariffs,  and  words  of  patriot- 


The  little  pine  tree,  much  amused, 
Reflected  in  his  tub,  confused. 
"  They  sing  of  peace,  and  I've  no  doubt 
They  must  know  what  they  sing  about. 
Peace  on  their  piece  of  earth,  they  mean, 
Good-will  to  those  men  whom  they've  seen. 
Men  are  so  local,"  said  this  sage, 
And  then  defined,  in  quite  a  rage, 
The  men  <who  zoned  their  trees  in  tubs 
As  really  most  provincial  dubs. 

Men  might  have  left  him  quite  alone 
If  they  had  dreamed  how  he'd  have  grown — 
His  roots  so  deep — his  head  so  high 
That  these  had  met  in  some  far  sky. 


ism.  He  knows  no  chauvinism  in  the  nursery.  It  would  be  a 
picturesque  idea,  to  him,  that  the  golden-haired  doll  is  the  first 
emissary  of  friendliness  and  a  return  of  peace  between  unfriendly 
nations,  but  he  is  not  capable  of  such  a  noble  thought.  He  does 
not  know,  being  young,  that  peace  begins  again.  Peace  always 
was. 

His  father  reads  advertisements  which  exhort  him  to  be  patri- 
otic and  to  buy  his  children  home-made  toys,  lest  they  not  grow 
up  to  be  Americans.  The  Japanese  are  undercutting,  and  the 
German  doll  has  come  back,  undernourished  a  little,  perhaps 
from  lack  of  sawdust,  half-baked  perhaps  from  lack  of  coal,  but 
presenting  in  her  plump  cheeks  the  old  ideal.  Her  makers  may 
be  worn  and  haggard.  They  deserve  it.  They  started  things. 
Let  us  buy  American  toys.  Unless,  of  course,  we  can  buy  better 
elsewhere,  and  more  cheaply — or  even  if  they  are  dearer.  For 
the  American  child  shall  have  everything.  He  is  the  pearl  with- 
out price.  He  shall  have  milk,  medicine,  warm  clothes — and  dolls. 
The  little  child  does  not  know  these  things.  Toys  grew. 
Toys  are  the  world  in  miniature,  grotesque,  inspired,  its  mech- 
anism oft  gone  wrong.  But  the  children  playing  with  toys  have 
the  world  perfect  in  their  possession.  The  Christmas  tree  angels, 
retouched,  are  as  shiny  bright  as  before  they  were  buried  in  the 
warehouses  of  Rotterdam.  The  one  toy  that  came  from  Ireland 
brings  no  memories  of  that  tearful  land.  The  Noah's  arks  from 
the  Old  Men's  Toy  Shop  carry  none  of  the  pathos  of  their  build- 
ers' unwilling  malingering.  Even  Gus's  elephant  as  he  wheels 
along  on  Death  avenue,  tossing  his  painted  wooden  trunk,  is 
unmitigatedly  jolly,  and  fairly  snorts  with  the  breath  of 
creation. 

So  it  is  with  Christmas.  Toys  and  tears.  Camels  and  wise 
men  on  little  tin  castors  looking  for 
the  blown  glass  star  of  the  East.  The 
incredible  hopefulness  of  it,  in  which 
do  we  show  our  unaging  spirit.  We 
paint  our  bears  pink  so  that  we  can 
sell  them  to  ourselves.  We  make  our 
dolls  to  say  "  mamma  ",  with  voices  that 
will  be  hoarse  before  New  Year's,  placed 
in  their  stomachs.  We  buy  sleds  though 
we  live  on  Hester  street.  For  unto  us 
a  child  is  born.  Let  us  go  to  the  child, 
bearing  gifts  —  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  especially  gold.  Peace  on  earth, 
and  good-will  to  those  who  live  under  our 
flag.  j 


£ a.i;c  Woe</ 
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BENJAMIN 


State  Councils  of  Social  Agencies 


STATE  councils  of  social  agencies  are  demonstrating  that 
we  can  get  team  play  among  the  state  and  national  agencies 
which  are  engaged  in  stimulating  or  guiding  local  organiza- 
tions in  their  respective  fields.  Massachusetts  some  years  ago 
organized  a  Federation  of  State  Agencies  to  consider  especially 
the  needs  of  rural  communities  and  to  assist  in  developing 
county  councils  with  local  programs.  State  councils  of  social 
agencies  have  been  organized  in  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Georgia;  tentative  meetings  of  statewide  agencies  are  being 
held  in  other  states. 

Probably  the  most  important  development  so  far  has  been 
in  Ohio,  which  so  often  takes  the  lead  in  plans  for  cooperative 
activity.  This  council  grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  statewide 
agencies  called  by  the  governor  in  March,  1919.  to  con- 
sider problems  of  reconstruction.  Since  the  plans  of  most 
of  the  other  states  are  based  more  or  less  directly  on  the  Ohio 
experiment,  it  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  attempt  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  results  of  their  experience. 

The  Ohio  council,  like  city  councils  of  social  agencies,  con- 
sists of  delegates  of  state  wide  agencies,  its  action,  however,  not 
being  binding  on  the  constituent  members.  Its  activities  are  of 
two  types:  first,  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  state  agencies 
through  a  study  of  their  common  problems  and,  second,  the 
development  of  sounder  local  work  through  joint  study  of  and 
planning  for  individual  communities  or  counties.  This  article 
will  deal  largely  with  the  second  of  these  two  functions  carried 
on  generally  by  the  so-called  "  county  case  committee." 

The  state  of  Ohio  presents  the  widest  variations  in  population 
and  industry,  in  health  and  social  problems.  Among  its  com- 
munities are  seven  cities  with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand,  including  large  numbers  of  foreign-born  employed 
in  important  manufactures  of  steel  and  other  products.  There 
are  coal  mining  districts,  prosperous  agricultural  areas  and 
scattered  rural  communities  where  the  roads  are  poor  and  com- 
munity organization  almost  non-existent.  State  and  national 
agencies  realized,  therefore,  that  they  could  not  have  a  uniform 
program  for  all  the  counties  in  Ohio  but  must  base  recom- 
mendations on  the  needs  of  individual  communities. 

It  is  these  local  problems  which  are  being  discussed  every 
month  by  the  "  county  case  committee  "  at  the  morning  session 
of  the  meeting  of  the  council.  At  these  conferences  the  agen- 
cies are  represented  chiefly  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
contacts  with  individual  communities  such  as  the  field  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Red  Cross  who  assist  the  local  chapters 
to  develop  their  plans;  the  representative  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  whose  task  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  county  health 
officers;  the  state  supervisor  of  public  schools;  representatives 
of  the  state  university  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  exten- 
sion work.  These  workers  are  able  to  contribute  concrete  in- 
formation and  experience  in  regard  to  individual  counties  as  a 
sound  basis  for  the  decisions.  The  discussion  of  a  county 
opens  with  an  analysis  of  its  social  and  health  conditions,  con- 
tributed to  by  all  who  have  visited  the  county;  then  follows  a 
consideration  of  the  steps  to  take  in  assisting  the  community  to 
solve  its  problems.  Definite  recommendations  are  usually  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  for  the  county  in  question,  which 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  agencies  immediately  con- 
cerned. This  committee  is  instructed  to  report  progress  at 
the  next  meeting. 

One  county  back  in  the  hills  of  Ohio  has  a  population  of 
25,000  and  a  county  seat  of  2,500.  Of  the  roads  75  per  cent 
are  unimproved  and  there  is  only  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  to 
make  connection  with  the  outside  world.  The  population  is 
entirely  American,  but  there  is  much  illiteracy.  In  the  spring 
of  1 91 9  a  representative  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 


visiting  the  county  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Council's  child 
welfare  program,  found  little  response.  In  February  of  this 
year  the  case  committee  discusssed  the  needs  and  interests  of 
this  county  for  the  first  time.  A  partial  outline  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  month  after  month  indicates  the  patient  way  in 
which  the  problem  has  been  worked  out. 

February,  1920.  The  experience  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  indicated  that  only  a  few  people  were  aware  of  the 
serious  social  problems  of  the  county  and  that  these  few  needed 
help  in  seeing  what  steps  they  could  take  to  improve  conditions. 
The  committee,  therefore,  asked  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
make  a  demonstration  by  sending  a  specialist  to  examine  all  the 
children  in  one  school. 

March.  The  representative  of  the  state  board  reported  that 
serious  conditions  were  discovered  and  that  partially  as  a  result, 
the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  had  agreed  to  secure  a  public  health 
nurse. 

April.  The  committee  still  felt  that  there  was  need  of  securing 
a  wider  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  more  public  interest.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Agricultural  College  extension  representa- 
tive therefore,  they  decided  to  organize  a  community  meeting 
through  the  Grange. 

June.  The  Extension  Department  reported  that  the  probation 
officer,  the  county  agent,  the  Red  Cross  secretary  and  a  few 
women  attended  this  meeting,  at  which  there  were  also  represen- 
tatives of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  supervisor  of  county 
agents.  While  the  local  people  recognized  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain problems,  it  was  evident  that  no  one  was  ready  as  yet  to 
take  the  lead  in  improving  conditions.  It  seemed  possible,  how- 
ever, to  create  some  organization  of  women  which  might  ulti- 
mately provide  the  necessary  social  leadership.  The  committee, 
therefore,  asked  the  field  representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  women's  club  organizer  of  the  university  to  visit 
the  county  together  and  organize  a  number  of  clubs  whose  first 
project  would  be  classes  in  home  care  of  the  sick  under  an 
instructor  to  be  provided  by  the  Red  Cross. 

August.  These  workers  reported  that  ten  such  classes  were 
organized,  out  of  which  it  was  possible  to  create  five  permanent 
organizations. 

October.  At  this  meeting  it  became  evident  that  some  of  this 
stimulation  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  university  reported 
a  plan  for  a  country  life  conference  and  a  drive  for  members 
for  the  farm  bureau  and  also  a  request  that  the  State  Department 
of  Education  enable  the  county  normal  school  to  secure  a  teacher 
of  agriculture.  The  Child  Welfare  Council  had  made  a  study 
of  truancy  there  and  had  reported  to  these  groups  of  women  in 
the  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
school  attendance  law.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of 
100  at  each  of  these  meetings;  before  the  advent  of  the  organizer, 
one  community  had  not  had  an  outside  speaker  for  six  years. 
The  state  supervising  nurse  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  serious 
family  problems  revealed  by  the  truancy  study  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  should  secure  as  the  second  member  of  its  staff  a  trained 
social  worker. 

The  committee  at  this  meeting  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions: The  Red  Cross  field  representative  will  consult  the  chapter 
about  employing  a  trained  social  worker  in  addition  to  the  nurse; 
the  State  supervisor  of  education  will  consider  the  possibility  of 
having  the  state  pay  for  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  normal 
school ;  the  supervising  nurse  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  will 
try  to  persuade  the  nurse  not  to  leave  as  she  was  considering 
doing;  the  university  extension  representative  will  proceed  with 
plans  for  the  rural  life  conference  in  which  the  other  agencies 
will  join;  the  women's  club  organizer  of  the  university  will  visit 
the  clubs  again  to  give  some  teaching  in  dietetics  and  help  them 
develop  a  program;  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  send  some 
one  to  confer  with  the  local  health  officer  who  is  trying  to  get 
better  health  conditions  in  the  schools. 

One  of  the  workers  reported  that  the  county  was  greatly  pleased 
by  the  help  it  was  receiving  from  state  agencies  and  that  the 
attitude  of  mind  had  changed  markedly  within  the  year.  The 
committee  is  trying  not  to  stimulate  interest  too  rapidly  but  is 
following  all  possible  leads. 

In  this  county,  emphasis  was  placed  on  arousing  a  dormant 
community  consciousness.  In  another  the  interest  was  al- 
ready there  and  the  community  itself  sought  from  the  council 
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leadership  in  developing  its  plans.  This  county,  which  includes 
a  number  of  small  cities,  had  organized  a  community  associa- 
tion but  did  not  know  what  its  program  of  work  should  be. 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  Child  Welfare  Council,  the 
family  social  worker  group  and  Community  Service  Incor- 
porated should  each  send  a  representative  to  the  county  to 
talk  over  local  problems  with  the  leaders  in  that  county  and 
help  them  to  determine  their  program.  A  county  meeting 
would  then  be  called  at  which  this  suggested  outline  of  activi- 
ties would  be  discussed.  The  Federation  of  Churches,  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  National  Catholic  War  Council 
were  asked  in  addition  to  contribute  any  information  they 
might  have  about  present  developments. 

The  case  committee  has  been  discussing  individual  communi- 
ties in  this  fashion  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  evident  that 
the  agencies  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  communities  and 
their  needs  more  than  in  terms  of  their  own  programs.  While 
naturally  each  agency  suggested  possible  developments  in  its 
own  field  of  work,  there  was  a  genuine  willingness  to  delay 
action  if  that  seemed  desirable  to  the  group.  As  indicated  in 
the  discussions  of  the  one  county,  these  agencies  working  alone 
could  not  have  used  even  their  own  resources  so  intelligently 
for  the  development  of  community  interest.  Joint  planning 
assists  each  one  to  be  of  the  maximum  service. 

Joint  surveys  have  also  been  conducted,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities.  In  October,  19 19,  the  city  of  Hamilton  asked  the 
State  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  make  a  survey  of  its  social 
problems.  The  council,  in  agreeing  to  do  so,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  state  Departments  of  Health,  Charities, 
and  Education,  the  state  university,  the  Child  Welfare  Coun- 
cil and  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  survey  in  Hamilton  was 
made  largely  by  representatives  of  these  state  agencies,  each  as- 
suming responsibility  for  that  aspect  of  the  study  which  be- 
longed in  his  field.  A  representative  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency  directed  the  survey,  but  the  emphasis  was  on 
the  utilization  of  local  volunteers  and  committees.  The  most 
significant  factor  in  this  joint  study  is  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
perts, representing  state  departments  and  agencies,  have  a  per- 
manent sense  of  responsibility  for  furthering  the  programs  sug- 
gested by  the  study,  and  for  guiding  local  agencies  in  carrying 
out  the  recommendations.  For  instance,  in  Hamilton,  an  un- 
expected amount  of  .trachoma  was  discovered.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  has  established  clinics  for  the  treatment  and, 
if  possible,  the  eradication  of  the  disease.  Similar  joint  studies 
have  been  undertaken  in  a  number  of  communities.  When  one 
agency  is  undertaking  a  special  study  in  its  own  field,  the  whole 
group  are  informed. 

On  meeting  days  of  the  council  a  second  session  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  state  problems  is  attended  chiefly  by  the  exec- 
utive heads  of  the  organizations.  At  the  early  meetings,  as 
each  agency  in  turn  outlined  its  general  program,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  certain  subjects  such  as  health,  recreation,  American- 
ization and  child  welfare  were  a  part  of  the  program  of  many 


agencies.  Instead  of  trying  to  limit  the  functions  of  any 
agency,  all  who  were  concerned  with  a  given  problem  were 
asked  to  serve  on  a  joint  committee  to  work  out  a  program  in 
that  field.  Certain  topics  are  being  dealt  with  by  independent 
organizations  such  as  the  Council  on  Child  Welfare,  Women 
and  Children  in  Industry  and  Family  Social  Work. 

Oommittees  to  study  current  problems  are  appointed  at  al- 
most every  meeting.  For  example,  at  the  October  meeting, 
four  or  five  agencies,  working  from  different  angles,  brought 
before  the  council  the  need  of  discovering  some  better  means 
for  handling  the  problems  of  the  illegitimate  child  and  its  par- 
ents. Representatives  of  the  agencies  concerned  were  asked  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  whether  there  should  not  be  a  state 
council  on  illegitimacy  similar  to  the  one  in  Cleveland.  A  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  Ohio  should  have  a  committee  on  mental 
hygiene  similarly  grew  out  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  tran- 
sient insane  women,  presented  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  representative. 

The  Ohio  experiment  certainly  indicates  the  value  to  any 
state  of  such  a  getting-together  of  health,  educational  and  social 
agencies  in  order  to  deal  helpfully  with  individual  counties,  to 
bring  forward  new  problems  for  solution,  to  create  a  whole 
hearted  spirit  of  cooperation. 

In. organizing  a  new  council,  success  obviously  will  depend 
on  securing  the  right  kind  of  leadership  in  the  meetings  of 
council  and  committees,  and  also  in  finding  someone  to  carry 
on  the  routine  work.  In  Ohio  this  responsibility  is  carried  by 
the  Ohio  Institute  of  Public  Efficiency;  in  Texas  by  the  State 
Council  of  Social  Work.  While  there  are  objections  to  asking 
the  constituent  organizations  for  funds,  the  council  might  be 
stronger  if  it  had  a  paid  secretary  to  help  committees  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  plans. 

The  councils,  which  are  trying  to  ensure  a  real  participation 
by  the  people  in  determining  their  local  activities,  might  as  a 
next  step  organize  a  statewide  gathering  of  socially  minded 
citizens  to  discuss  social  development  in  the  state,  a  gathering 
more  inclusive  and  less  technical  than  the  workers'  conference. 

Such  problems  will  of  necessity  be  the  subject  of  experiment 
as  the  councils  develop  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The 
Ohio  experiment  demonstrates  that  state  agencies  can  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  and  enthusiastically  to  the  benefit  alike 
of  the  communities  in  the  state  and  the  programs  of  the 
agencies.  Margaret  F.  Byington. 

Reorganizing  Registration 

THE  Registration  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  has  ended  a  year 
of  reorganization  by  applying  for  incorporation  under  the 
new  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Social  Service  Exchange.  The 
Philadelphia  Exchange  has  always  been  an  independent  organi- 
zation, cooperatively  supported  and  controlled  by  the  register- 
ing agencies.  Since  its  organization  in  191 1,  it  has  never 
been  adequately  financed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1920, 
soaring  costs,  a  rising  deficit,  and  inadequate  equipment  had 
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brought  it  to  a  crisis,  both  in  finances  and  working  efficiency. 

At  an  enthusiastic  luncheon  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  registering  agencies,  a  new  financial  policy  was  adopted. 
The  old  plan  of  per  capita  payment,  according  to  the  number 
of  inquiries,  was  abandoned,  and  practically  all  the  agencies 
pledged  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  exchange  lump  sums 
large  enough  not  only  to  cover  the  bare  cost  of  their  inquiries, 
but  to  give  the  exchange  freedom  to  push  its  work  to  new  and 
•untouched  agencies.  A  budget  was  adopted  large  enough  to 
cover  the  year's  expenses  and  all  new  equipment  needed. 

As  the  chief  item  in  the  new  equipment,  the  Russell  index 
was  installed,  with  the  usual  marked  increase  in  efficiency. 
Apart  from  the  Russell  index,  a  new  extension  of  the  phonetic 
principle  was  applied:  all  surnames  beginning  with  K  have 
been  filed  under  C,  and  all  surnames  beginning  with  X  and  Z 
have  been  filed  under  S.  By  this  means,  duplications  have 
been  found  which  even  the  Russell  index  would  not  otherwise 
have  revealed;  for  example,  the  names  Cavarak,  Kavarak; 
Coslove,  Kosloff;  Cauney,  Kenny;  Saloski,  Zalewski. 

The  organization  of  the  staff  and  the  general  office  practice 
have  been  improved.  An  assistant  secretary  has  been  appointed 
to  supervise  the  routine  work  of  the  exchange,  and  office 
procedure  has  been  simplified  and  made  more  efficient. 

The  exchange  has  extended  its  inquiry  service  from  108 
agencies  in  1919  to  114  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1920. 
Active  cooperation  has  been  secured  from  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities,  the  Association  of  Day  Nurseries  and  the 
leading  Catholic  social  agency,  in  pushing  the  use  of  the  ex- 
change in  their  respective  fields.  The  volume  of  inquiries  is 
also  growing.  With  the  beginning  of  registration  by  the 
Domestic  Relations  Division  of  the  municipal  court,  the  total 
number  of  inquiries  handled  in  a  month  increased  from  2,759 
in  September  to  over  3,600  in  October. 

In  a  recent  leaflet  the  social  agencies  of  Philadelphia  have 
been  invited  to  consult  the  exchange  about  their  own  problems 
of  record-keeping,  indexing,  and  filing.  The  exchange  offers 
to  make  special  studies  of  record  problems  or  surveys  of  record 
departments,  when  desired.  This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Social  Investigation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service.  At  the  present 
time  the  exchange  is  engaged  in  designing  a  history  card  for  a 
mental  hygiene  clinic,  helping  plan  a  record  system  for  a  col- 
ored settlement,  and  studying  the  filing  problems  of  a  children's 
agency.  Arthur  Dunham. 

Reaching  the  Corporations 

THE  salient  feature  which  distinguished  the  recent  fund 
raising  campaign  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  undertaken  by 
the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  from  similar  campaigns 
was  a  special  appeal  made  to  the  corporations  of  the  city  which 
resulted  in  their  contributing  $47,368  of  the  total  $125,000 
raised. 

This  result  was  unusual  since  in  the  past,  aside  from  gifts  to 
a  local  hospital,  no  help  had  been  received  for  social  work  from 
the  corporations  as  a  whole.  New  Bedford,  with  its  thirty-one 
cotton  mills  and  its  large  mill  population  is  a  typical  industrial 
type  of  New  England  community.  In  planning  for  the  cam- 
paign the  committee  felt,  therefore,  that  these  corporations  had 
a  real  obligation  to  do  their  part  to  support  the  social  work 
in  the  city  and  should  be  made  to  realize  that  responsibility.  A 
statement  entitled  Why  Corporations  Should  Contribute  to 
the  Community  Welfare  Work  was  carefully  prepared  and 
submitted  to  them.  This  statement  points  out  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  the  large  number  of  factory  workers  and  their 
families  in  a  manufacturing  center  such  as  New  Bedford  which 
makes  necessary  most  of  its  social  work.     It  says: 

A  corporation  which  maintains  a  factory  in  New  Bedford  is 
not  fulfilling  its  civic  duty  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  established 
unless  it  does  its  part  as  a  business  enterprise  to  carry  the 
burden    of    the    necessary    social    work    of    the    city;    it  should 
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contribute  as  a  business  to  the  necessary  expense  of  maintaining 
the  social  agencies  which  promote  that  welfare. 

In  order  to  combat  the  argument  that  the  question  of  con- 
tributions is  an  individual  one,  it  is  shown  that  since  "  many 
of  the  stockholders  are  living  away  from  the  city  in  which  the 
factories  are  operated  it  is  distinctly  unreasonable  and  unjust  to 
throw  upon  those  stockholders  who  do  live  in  the  neighborhood 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  social  work  which  the  existence 
of  the  corporation  in  the  community  makes  necessary."  The 
mere  fact  that  there  has  been  a  certain  development  of  the 
corporation  method  in  the  community  renders  essential  a  simi- 
lar development  in  the  method  of  managing  and  maintaining 
social  agencies.     The  statement  says: 

The  individual  stockholder  throws  upon  the  corporation  man- 
agement the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  an  owner.  The  same  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
corporation  management  to  assume  the  corporation's  share  of  the 
necessary  support  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city.  The  other 
theory  throws  upon  comparatively  few  of  the  owners  of  the 
industry  all  of  the  burden  which  properly  belongs  to  the  business 
as  a  whole.  It  might  as  well  be  said  in  passing  that  it  is  not 
the  non-resident  stockholder  only  who  shirks  his  share  when  the 
duty  is  passed  on  to  the  stockholders  and  is  not  assumed  by  the 
corporation.  And  it  should  also  be  emphasized  that  there  is  no 
claim  that  the  corporation  should  assume  all  the  expense  nor 
relieve  individuals  of  all  responsibility. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  a  corporation  making  such 
contribution  is  met  by  the  agreement  that  the  "  management 
has  a  right  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  expend  the  funds 
of  the  corporation  for  purposes  and  objects  which  it  is  believed 
on  reasonable  grounds,  will  directly  benefit  the  business  and 
increase  its  prosperity." 

An  interesting  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  ideas  which 
animated  corporations  twenty-five  years  ago  and  today.  This 
statement  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  change  in  ideas 
about  the  responsibility  of  corporations  over  that  period  of  time. 
Twenty  years  ago  corporations  were  said  to  be  soulless,  while 
today  it  is  pointed  out  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  promoting 
the  well-being  of  their  employes,  and  are  extending  the  serv- 
ices of  the  business  much  beyond  its  strict  confines. 

Expenditures  which  would  not  now  be  questioned  by  anyone 
if  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  workers  in  an  individual 
plant  should  also  be  unquestioned  if  made  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  the  workers  in  all  the  mills. 
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CIVICS:  Rural  Life 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


"Fine  Out-Looks  from  Hill-Tops" 


THE  division  of  rural  planning  recently  established  in 
the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its 
functions,  as  defined  by  the  law  which  established  it,  are 
planning  for  the  health,  general  welfare  and  amenity  of  the 
settler,  the  best  possible  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  most  logical  community 
centers,  where  people  can  come  together  for  social  and  busi- 
ness relations. 

County  rural  planning  committees  cooperate  with  the  divi- 
sion of  rural  planning.  These  agencies,  with  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  state  engineer,  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Highway  Commission  and  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, make  up  the  executive  machinery  with  which  it 
performs  its  functions.  Because  of  its  relation  to  settlement 
of  land,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  placed  the  work  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Immigration.  B. 
G.  Packer,  director  of  immigration  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  enumerates  the  duties  of  rural  planning  more 
specifically  than  the  law,  as  follows.     The  committees  must: 

Secure  and  retain  for  the  public,  as  parks  and  othenvise,  lib- 
eral borders  of  timber  around  lakes. 

Provide  for  attractive  driveways  and  beautiful  places  through 
natural  forests,  and  improve  the  general  outlay  of  highways 
and  driveways. 

Plant  trees  and  shrubs,  including  nut-bearing  trees,  along 
roadsides. 

Provide  parks  and  wood-lots  in  country,  town,  village  and 
city. 

Secure  for  farming  communities,  villages,  cities,  and  travelling 
public,  camping  grounds  along  highways,  bordering  lakes  and 
in  forests. 

Make  school  grounds  more  attractive  by  proper  planting  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Beautify  cities  and  villages  by  proper  laying  out  of  streets, 
better  planting,  and  by  securing  advice  of  architects  on  location 
of   buildings    and    monuments. 

Mark  and  identify  places  of  historic  interest. 

Discover  and  retain  for  the  public  extraordinary  geological 
and  scenic   features. 

Secure  use  of  fairgrounds  for  camping  sites  and  properly 
arrange   and   beautify   them   for   that   purpose. 

Secure  funds  by  gifts  or  otherwise  and  donations  of  lands, 
buildings,  monuments  and  other  material  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes. 

If  possible,   secure  the  services  of  a   landscape   architect. 

Establish  social  centers  in  every  community  in  the  country. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  fine  feeling  about  this  law — 
its  vernacular  reflects  the  beauty-loving  framers  of  it.  No 
pork-barrel  assemblymen  would  have  drafted  legislation  about 
fine  outlooks  from  hilltops  or  community  woodlands.  One 
of  the  men  most  interested  in  its  promulgation  was  Franz 
A.  Aust,  landscape  architect  of  the  state  university.  He 
sees  that  if  Wisconsin  can  be  aroused  quickly  enough  it  is  not 
too  late  to  preserve  many  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Amer- 
ica in  their  virgin  integrity.  So  there  has  been  organized, 
with  Mr.  Aust  at  the  helm,  a  society  called  Friends  of  the 
Native  Landscape.  This  hopes  to  be  one  of  the  voluntary 
associations  subsidized  by  the  state,  which  shall  play  an  im- 
portant educational  role.  It  will  supplement  the  activities 
of  the  county  rural  planning  committees.  These  committees 
have  no  mandatory  powers  and  without  the  stimulus  and  en- 
couragement of  public  opinion  could  soon  be  lost  in  the  limbo 
with  other  dead  governmental  bodies.  Their  duties  are  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  land  to  be  set  aside,  or 
acquired,  and  suggest  the  means  of  acquisition.  They  are 
the  legal  agency  of  the  community  for  holding  such  pieces  of 
property  as  may  have  been  condemned  for  the  community's 
use.  They  may  otherwise  obtain  land  through  gift,  grant, 
devise,  donation  or  purchase.     When  the  county  board  takes 


action  which  involves  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  rural 
planning,  these  rural  planning  committees  must  pass  upon 
it.     Thirty-six  counties  have  organized  under  the  law. 

There  was  held  last  spring  in  Madison  a  county  rural  plan- 
ning school,  attended  by  members  of  the  committees  and 
members  of  the  public  interested  in  beautifying  the  state. 
This  school  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Aust,  who  told  of  the 
need  to  make  a  common  meeting  ground  for  city  and  coun- 
try. John  A.  Hazel  wood,  state  commissioner  of  highways, 
said  that  the  appearance  of  the  roadsides  was  a  criterion  of 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  Briefs  were  held  for  sweet 
clover,  pine  trees,  brush  along  the  roadside  and  against  the 
unnecessary  mutilation  of  trees  and  for  the  elimination  of 
billboards.  The  sessions  were  supposed  to  give  a  normal 
course,  and  the  attendants  of  them  were  to  start  elementary 
education  in  rural  planning  in  the  state.  Mr.  Packer  feels 
that  without  funds,  and  within  a  remarkably  short  time,  the 
counties  and  the  local  committees  have  made  good  progress. 
He  makes  the  following  specific  report  which  confirms  his 
opinion. 

The  town  of  Polar  in  Langlade  county  bought  twelve  acres 
on  the  shore  of  Mueller's  Lake  which  has  been  dedicated  as  a 
memorial  park  to  the  Langlade  county  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  local  committee  has  arranged  for  picnics  and  entertainments 
in  the  park  to  get  funds  to  continue  the  project  started. 

Jefferson  county  has  set  aside  camping  sites  along  the  Rock 
River,  on  the  river  road  between  Jefferson  and  Fort  Atkinson, 
also  near  Spring  Lake  at  Palmyra,  near  Lake  Ripley  in  Oakland 
township;  has  started  some  roadside  beautification  by  planting 
trees,  and  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Atzalan  Mounds  for  a 
rural  park. 

In  Grant  county  two  roadside  camping  sites  have  been  set 
aside,  one  near  Castle  Rock  and  the  other  at  Glen  Park.  The 
committee  from  Sauk  county  reports  camping  sites  at  Spring 
Green  and  Baraboo.  In  Columbia  county  near  Kilbourn  on 
Route  13  is  another  new  one  and  also  at  Sparta  in  Monroe 
county,  where  a  stove,  cook  shanty  and  toilets  have  been  provided. 
A  camping  site  has  been  established  in  Fond  du  Lac  at  the  park 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago.  In  Jackson  county  a  road- 
side camping  site  for  tourists  has  been  provided  for  in  the  park 
at  Merrillan  just  outside  the  village  and  on  the  trunk  line  high- 
way. In  Brown*  county  ten  acres  belonging  to  the  Seymour 
Fair  Association  have  been  set  aside  for  camping  purposes. 
At  Oshkosh  the  grounds  near  the  municipal  club  house  on  Lake 
Winnebago  are  available  as  a  camping  site  for  tourists.  At 
Clintonville  the  city  is  working  on  plans  to  establish  a  park 
along  the  water  front.  In  the  town  of  Oconomowoc,  Waukesha 
county,  (Section  35)  ten  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  a  rural 
park.  The  course  of  a  trunk  highway  (19)  was  changed  and 
to  do  this  a  ten-acre  lot  was  bought  so  that  what  the  road  does 
not  cover  can  be  devoted  to  roadside  camping  purposes.  An- 
other camping  site  has  been  set  aside  near  the  town  hall  in  the 
town  of  Ottawa  in  Waukesha  county. 

Further  illustration  might  be  given.  For  instance  Barron 
county  appropriated  $500  to  take  care  of  the  incidental  expenses 
of  its  rural  planning  committee.  Brown  county  has  taken  up 
the  landmark  phase  of  rural  planning,  to  discover  and  mark 
historic  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay.  A  roadside  plant- 
ing project  has  been  started  covering  the  twelve  miles  between 
Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  Falls,  and  Wittenberg  village  and 
the  town  of  Wittenberg  are  considering  jointly  obtaining  a  small 
park  a  half  mile  east  of  the  village  for  camping  purposes  and 
rural  recreation.  On  the  Port  Edwards  and  Nekoosa  highway, 
a  grove  bordering  the  Wisconsin  River,  Lyons  Park,  is  now 
available  as  a  camping  site  for  tourists. 

Some  people,  among  them  Ben  Faast,  head  of  a  land  com- 
pany at  Eau  Claire,  feel  that  rural  planning  can  best  be  car- 
ried out  as  a  function  of  the  state,  and  that  men  who  might 
be  glad  to  donate  a  piece  of  land  for  community  use,  if  they 
knew  that  an  efficient,  centralized,  responsible  body  had  the 
care  of  it,  would  never  entrust  their  donations  to  a  county 
organization.  Mr.  Packer  says  the  most  urgent  need  is  for 
funds  whereby  a  man  can   devote  his  whole  time  to  rural 
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They  Preach  Here        and        They  Live  Here 


90  MILES 


ttlTMIH  7  Mil  Pi 


PASTORS   AS    COMMUNITY  ORGANIZERS 

71/T ODERN  conditions  of  country  life  make  it  more  and  more 
■£*■*-  difficult  for  ministers  to  fulfill  their  natural  function  as 
leaders  in  social  and  community  effort.  The  rural  survey  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  often 
it  is  owing  to  the  long  distance  from  his  church  at  which  the  pastor 
resides  that  he  has  little  influence  on  the  everyday  life  of  his. 
congregation.  The  above  diagram,  reproduced  from  Home  Lands, 
shows  an  actual  condition  revealed  by  the  survey.  Three  ministers 
of  the  same  denomination,  living  within  a  radius  of  five  miles, 
travel  92,  85  and  90  miles  respectively  to  reach  three  churches 
within  a  radius  of  seven  miles 

planning  work,  for  it  is  still  in  the  elementary  stage  and  is, 
as  it  always  will  be  of  course,  more  a  matter  of  education 
than  anything  else.  "  Heretofore,"  says  Mr.  Packer,  "  we 
have  had  to  do  business  on  a  shoe  string." 

Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 

A  Jewish  Farming  Community 

OULLIVAN  COUNTY,  New  York,  is  unique  in  that  it 
^  has  a  large  Jewish  population  engaged  for  the  most  part  in 
agricultural  and  allied  rural  pursuits.  This  county  was  sur- 
veyed last  year  by  George  Eisler  and  Harry  Caplan  for  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  bulky  report,  so 
far  unpublished,  is  the  result.  All  types  of  the  more  recent 
Jewish  immigrants  are  represented  in  the  total  population  of 
38,189 — 3,134  of  whom  are  unnaturalized  aliens.  The  county 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  in  the 
state,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  summer  residence  of  urban 
families  was  the  original  cause  of  the  large  number — over  a 
thousand — of  Jewish  households  now  permanently  established ; 
for  the  taking  of  summer  boarders  still  is  the  largest  and  best 
paying  business  of  these  communities.  Traveling  through  the 
county  by  night  one  sees  isolated  farmsteads  lit  up  as  if  in 
emulation  of  seaside  resorts,  and  the  towns  at  times  have  the 
aspect  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  with  about  one- 
half  of  their  population  Jews.  Two-thirds  of  the  non-English 
speaking  aliens  are  of  Russian  origin,  nearly  all  of  them 
Jewish;  so  are  the  families  of  Austrian  and  other  eastern  and 
central  European  origin.  A  rapid  increase  of  this  population 
in  the  last  decade — especially  of  the  women — is  traced  to 
Russian  pogroms.  The  economic  life  of  the  county,  we  are 
told,  is  largely  dependent  on  female  labor.  As  a  result, 
poultry  keeping  and  the  lighter  forms  of  agriculture,  together 
with  dairying,  predominate. 

In  official  reports  the  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
county  is  mentioned ;  but  the  recent  survey  showed  that  there 
is  almost  no  complete  illiteracy  since  a  Yiddish  farming  paper 
is  read  in  almost  every  home.  Being  far  from  the  centers  of 
vigorous  Americanization  activity,  these  villages  and  small 
towns  have  had  little  encouragement  to  become  naturalized  or 
to  acquire  a  fluent  use  of  the  English  language. 

In  spite  of  the  good  climate,  tuberculosis  takes  a  heavy  toll 
in  the  county,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  very 
naturally  when  it  is  remembered  that  here  is-  a  point  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  tuberculous  or  predisposed  in  the  congested 
Jewish  city  sections  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Yet  the 
county  as  late  as  19 16  had  no  hospital  beds  for  tuberculosis 
patients  registered  with  the  State  Department  of  Health.  The 
allurements  of  the  county  may  be  seen  pictured  and  described 
on  the  notice  boards  of  east  side  real  estate  men  in  New  York 


city.     As  a  result  many  home  seekers  invest  more  than  the 
property  is  worth.    Here  is  the  usual  story  of  the  Jewish  farmer: 

He  comes  with  a  little  capital,  overpays  the  values,  buying 
with  the  honest  intention  of  becoming  a  farmer,  but  ignorant  of 
the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  handling  of  cattle.  He  soon 
observes  how  much  more  easily  his  neighbor  realizes  an  income 
from  boarders;  so  in  order  to  get  enough  to  keep  the  cattle 
through  the  winter,  he  takes  several  boarders  for  the  summer. 
To  the  New  Yorker  business  is  drudgery.  In  the  healthful 
country,  in  view  of  the  lesser  household  expense,  he  is  willing 
to  earn  less.  The  farm  salesman  points  out  to  him:  $1,000  a 
foot  of  ground  in  New  York,  $1,000  a  hundred  acres  in  Sullivan 
county.  The  100  acres  deteriorate  in  very  short  time,  through 
neglect — they  are  excess  and  waste. 

The  great  point  of  economic  difference  between  the  non-Jewisb 
and  the  Jewish  farmer  is  that  between  the  homesteader  and  the 
business  speculator.  The  one  plans  to  make  his  farm  a  permanent 
home  for  his  children.  The  farm  of  the  other,  the  foreign-born, 
changes  hands  frequently.  The  immigrant  has  not  the  same  per- 
manent interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  farm  therefore.  The 
lawyers  and  authorities  generally  agree  that  there  is  practically 
no  farm  the  ownership  of  which  is  entirely  unencumbered.  The 
cooperative  ownership  of  farms  has  proven  universally  a  failure. 
The  projects  start  on  a  basis  that  is  not  financially  sound;  the  j 
.  farmer's  moral  deserts  rather  than  his  pecuniary  position  are 
considered.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  over  18  years 
of  age  remain  on  the  farms. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  information  of  considerabh 
human  interest  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote  or  even 
indicate.  The  survey,  evidently  made  impartially  and  pains- 
takingly, has  brought  out  the  fact  that  even  relatively  near  to 
our  most  populated  centers  the  most  curious  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  may  exist  without  immediately  calling  forth  effort 
to  remedy  obvious  ills  and  to  bring  modern  social  science  to 
bear  upon  problems  which  grow  up  as  a  new  and  inexperienced 
community  is  groping  for  a  place  in  the  sun — problems,  most 
of  them,  that  would  readily  yield  to  appropriate  treatment. 

A  Country  Town 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  discussed  by  the 
Farmers'  Club,  the  Rotary  Club  and  a  church  congregation  of 
Emporia,  Kan.,  the  town  made  famous  by  William  Allen 
White. — Editor. 

EMPORIA,  like  so  many  other  Middle  West  towns,  has 
circumscribed  its  area  of  influence  too  narrowly  as  regards 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Middle  West  town  draws  the 
boundary  line  between  itself  and  the  surrounding  country  at 
the  end  of  the  side-walk  and  with  the  outside  of  the  last 
addition  of  town  lots.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  boom 
towns  of  the  Far  West  to  count  the  country  population  for 
miles  around  as  belonging  to  them,  and  although  in  recent 
years  they  have  been  unable  to  fool  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  yet  in  a  very  real  sense  these  people  are  counted  in. 
This  is  shown  by  the  membership  and  the  activities  of  their 
chambers  of  commerce,  their  lodges,  their  fruit  and  produce 
growing  associations,  community  markets,  consolidated  school 
districts  and  the  transportation  of  school  children.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  places 
of  this  sort  out  here,  but  there  are  a  few  outstanding  examples. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  helping  the  farmers  as  it  is 
of  realizing  mutual  opportunities.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  community  is  not  terminated  by  the  limits  of  the  town 
corporation,  but  extends  out  as  far  as  the  last  farmer  lives  who 
drives  into  Emporia  to  sell  his  produce,  to  buy  his  supplies, 
and  to  do  his  banking.  This  farm  land  out  here  is  to  Emporia 
what  the  packing  houses  and  the  manufactures  are  to  Kansas 
City.  We  are  a  farming  community  and  not  a  manufacturing 
community,  and  the  people  on  the  farms  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  community.  We  should  get  these  fellows  in  with  us 
and  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  us.  Because  we  live  close 
together  in  town  we  have  the  facilities  and  the  genius  for 
organization,  which  they  do  not  have  because  they  live  in  rela- 
tive isolation  from  one  another.  But  only  one  class  of  people 
in  our  community  has  as  yet  shown  much  ability  to  organize 
— the  business  men.  The  laboring  men  are  beginning  to  organ- 
ize, and  the  consumers  should  be  the  next  class  to  do  so. 
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To  be  specific,  two  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  a  community  market  in  order  to  unite  an  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  that  of  the  town  consumer.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning threats  were  made  by  a  number  of  retailers  that  they 
would  boycott  all  farmers  who  sold  their  produce  at  the  com- 
munity market.  But  the  execution  of  the  threat  was  stopped 
through  the  influence  of  a  prominent  citizen.  Back  of  the 
retail  grocery  interest,  of  course,  was  that  of  the  wholesalers. 
There  is  some  argument,  moreover,  in  the  statement  that  if 
we  are  furnished  with  celery,  brussel  sprouts,  etc.,  brought  to 
us  in  midwinter  from  California  and  Texas,  we  should  buy 
from  the  same  retailers  when  these  things  are  in  season  in  our 
community.  The  argument  would  be  stronger  if  the  retailers 
would  make  arrangements  to  get  these  things  from  the  nearby 
farmers,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  retailers  deal  with  the 
branch  offices  of  the  wholesalers  and  do  not  secure  their  goods 
from  the  nearby  farmers.  So  the  farmers  have  no  local  market 
and  grow  only  such  garden  truck  as  they  need  for  their  own 
use.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  local 
consumers  and  the  local  producers;  hence  our  community  is 
divided  to  that  extent.  What  interest  do  we  as  consumers 
take  in  the  producing  ability  of  our  neighbors  out  in  the 
country?  None  whatever.  What  interest  do  they  take  in 
our  need  as  consumers?  None  whatever.  If  the  farmers  and 
the  consumers  could  get  together  on  this  economic  interest, 
they  would  discover  other  common  interests.  The  community 
market  started  in  this  place  has  not  succeeded  because  it  is 
not  organized.  And  it  is  not  organized  because  the  consumers 
are  not  organized.  At  one  time  there  was  a  committee  com- 
posed of  farmers  and  town  people  organized  to  set  prices  and 
build  up  the  market  generally.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee called  one  meeting.  Since  that  time  the  market  has 
been  conducted  by  one  man  only.  The  consumers  only  knock — 
knock  the  short-sighted  farmer  because  he  wants  as  much  as 
the  grocery  stores  for  his  wares,  and  because  he  does  not  bring 
in  the  variety  of  articles  desired;  knock  the  grocers  because 
their  prices  are  too  high.  The  consumers  do  not  deserve  any 
better  service,  because  collectively  they  do  nothing  as  con- 
sumers. Meanwhile  we  are  supporting  about  fifty  grocery 
establishments  in  our  little  city,  one  for  every  two  hundred 
persons,  or  one  for  every  group  of  fifty  families.  When  the 
duplication  of  stocks  and  the  consequent  increased  length  of 
the  turn-over  time  for  each  store  is  considered  it  will  be  seen 
that  such  a  situation  can  neither  be  profitable  for  the  retail 
grocers  nor  economical  for  the  consumers. 

I  suppose  the  flaw  in  my  argument  in  favor  of  the  organi- 
zation of  consumers  in  this  place  is  that  there  are  compara- 
tively so  few  consumers  who  do  not  also  sell  or  are  not  in 
some  way  dependent  upon  selling  that  effective  organization 
would  be  impossible.  I  started  out  to  show  how  our  com- 
munity which  should  reach  way  out  into  the  country  does 
not  do  so  because  it  is  only  partially  conscious  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  long  run  that  community  is  best  for  busi- 
ness which  is  best  for  people  to  live  in. 

We  need  to  preserve  and  develop  community  life,  but  the 
formula  for  doing  this  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  may  seem  that 
my  advocacy  for  class  consciousness  and  organization  is 
intended  to  split  any  community  into  parts,  and  so  it  will 
unless  we  can  all  see  that  the  whole  is  larger  than  any  part. 
More  or  less  organization  of  the  various  interests  is  ultimately 
inevitable  and  desirable.  The  retailers  are  organized,  labor  is 
more  or  less  organized,  the  farmers  will  organize,  and  perhaps 
the  consumers  may  assert  a  class  consciousness  some  time. 
Through  this  period  of  the  development  of  class  interest,  the 
community  must  become  self-conscious  and  strong.  The 
community  must  become  an  efficient  arbiter  through  its  gov- 
ernmental organization.     .     .     . 

There  are  many  forces  of  distant  origin  threatening  the 
solidarity  of  the  community.  The  non-resident  municipal 
light,  street  railway,  telephone  and  gas  companies,  non-resident 
wholesale  commission  merchants  and  retailers'  corporations, 
non-resident  labor  union  control  and  non-resident  farmers' 
non-partisan   league   organization   bring   into   existence   non- 
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BRINGING  SCIENCE  TO  THE  HOME 

THE  charts  here  reprinted  from  the  Weekly  News  Letter 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress made  in  county  agent  work.  In  sixteen  years  nearly  2,500 
counties  have  started  to  employ  men  agents,  and  in  eleven 
years  1,700  counties  to  employ  women  agents.  The  extension 
work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  only  in  operation  for  six 
years,  is  especially  encouraging,  since  it  illustrates  a  very 
fruitful  form  of  federal,  state  and  local  cooperation.  From 
the  beginning,  one-half  of  the  available  funds  have  been  used 
to  finance  the  county  agent;  appropriations  for  this  work  now 
amount  to  four  times  what  they  were  in  1914-15.  Home 
demonstration  work,  at  first  responsible  for  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure,  now  absorb  18  per  cent;  i.  e.  has  increased 
eightfold,  while  club  work  has  increased  from  less  than  5 
per  cent  to  over  6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  available  funds  of  about  $16,500,000  is  used  in  direct 
work  with  farmers  and  housewives  through  local  agents,  the 
rest  for  the  greater  part  in  work  of  specialists  at  agricultural 
colleges.  The  increase  in  expenditure,  however,  does  not  signify 
a  corresponding  increase  in  personnel ;  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  taken  care  of  that.  If  salaries  and  costs  were 
still  what  they  were  when  this  system  was  started,  six  years 
ago,  every  agricultural  county  would  now  have  an  agricultural 
agent  and  most  of  them  also  a  home  demonstration  agent. 


YEARS'  DEVELOPMENT  IN   COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 
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resident  regulation  by  state  public  utility  commissions.  These 
are  all  centrifugal  forces  tending  to  destroy  local  initiative 
and  local  autonomy.  A  certain  number  of  them  are  necessary, 
but  they  should  be  counterbalanced  by  resident  centripetal 
forces  establishing  self-direction.  There  must  be  a  mutual 
give  and  take  attitude  among  the  various  group  interests  of  the 
community.  We  must  not  be  so  busy  at  our  own  little  jobs 
that  we  cannot  catch  the  significance  of  the  larger  common 
good  of  our  neighbors  and  devote  some  time  to  its  service.  No 
better  preparation  for  efficient  citizenship  can  be  conceived. 
The  unit  of  efficiency  in  American  life  is  local  efficiency. 
Emporia  has  been  put  on  the  map  of  the  outside  world  by  one 
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or  two  of  its  prominent  men,  but  these  men  could  not  have 
rendered  this  service  if  the  community  had  not  deserved  the 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  imminent  danger  in  this 
record  of  ours.  H.  G.  Lull. 

A  Community  Score  Card 

TO  assist  country  communities  in  measuring  the  virility  of 
their  own  life  as  compared  with  that  of  other  communi- 
ties and  the  progress  made  by  themselves  from  year  to  year, 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  a  score  card,  giving  in  parallel  columns  for 
three  years  the  principal  data  concerning  the  resident  families, 
the  history  of  the  community,  ownership  of  lar:d,  main  prod- 
ucts, "  rural  mindedness  "  and  community  spirit  shown,  char- 
acter and  results  of  local  elections,  attitude  toward  taxes,  law 
enforcement,  administrative  and  business  efficiency,  agricultural 
practices,  live  stock,  number  and  activity  of  clubs,  character 
and  management  of  homes,  school  plant  and  efficiency, 
churches,  provision  for  public  health  (sewage  disposal,  water 
supply,  milk  supply,  handling  of  manure,  etc.).  Although  the 
score  card  is  filled  out  from  time  to  time  by  a  local  community 
club,  the  state  departments  of  schools  and  public  health,  the 
state  university  and  the  Sunday  School  Association,  by  a 
cooperative  arrangement,  supervise  the  procedure  and  aid 
the  local  committees  in  determining  the  rating  on  the  various 
points.  Inter-community  meetings  and  demonstrations  are 
planned  to  discuss  and  consider  the  standing  of  different  com- 
munities and  help  them  improve  on  the  points  in  which  they 
are  weak. 

Simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  this  plan,  the  division 
published  a  suggested  constitution  for  a  farm  bureau  for  West 
Virginia  counties  and  for  community  clubs.  The  latter,  where 
this  constitution  is  adopted,  will  work  through  a  number  of 
sub-committees — on  program,  soil  improvement,  field  crops, 
livestock  and  other  lines  of  agricultural  activity,  with  an  affil- 
iated women's  club  to  promote  home  demonstration  work  and 
special  clubs  or  associations  to  promote  poultry  interests,  cow 
testing,  community  breeding,  cooperative  buying  and  other 
activities.  Many  local  organizations  of  this  or  a  similar  nature 
are  already  in  existence,  but  the  movement  for  community 
organization  has  grown  so  rapidly  of  late  that  it  was  felt  the 
suggestion  of  a  model  constitution  would  be  useful. 

An  Echo  from  the  Past 

IN  an  address  before  the  convention  of  women's  institutes  of 
Western  Canada,  President  J.  B.  Reynolds  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  recently  gave  some  interesting  boyhood 
reminiscences,  in  the  course  of  which  he  traced  the  effect  of 
city  and  industrial  growth  on  rural  life.  He  described  two 
villages  which  were  once  thriving  and  busy  centers  of  a 
contented  and  prosperous  farming  district. 

One  village  had  a  blacksmith  shop  where  iron  was  welded, 
boats  built,  implements  repaired  and  horses  shod;  a  carriage 
factory  where  carriages  and  wagons  were  made;  a  grist  mill 
where  flour  and  other  cereal  foods  were  ground ;  a  village 
store ;  a  two-room  school ;  and  a  rake  factory  where  rakes  for 
binding  grain  were  made.  The  industrial  revolution  began  and 
the  self-binder  closed  the  rake  factory.  Patent  brands  of  flour 
put  the  grist  mill  out  of  business.  Larger  city  factories  sold 
cheaper  carriages,  and  the  carriage  factory  closed.  The  mail 
order  houses  took  away  the  trade  of  the  village  store;  and  the 
population  fell  off,  leaving  only  a  one-room  school  with  twelve 
pupils.  The  principal  of  earlier  days  is  now  a  university  pro- 
fessor; the  present  teacher  is  just  out  of  normal  school  and  does 
not  intend  to  teach  very  long. 

The  other  village  had  two  stores,  two  shoemakers  and  a  black- 
smith shop.  These  have  all  disappeared.  In  the  old  days  the 
community  with  its  village  center  was  self-sustaining.  In  its 
shops  the  employers  were  master  mechanics  who  worked  at  their 
own  trade  alongside  of  their  assistants.  Nearly  all  were  pillars 
of  the  community  and  leaders  in  church  and  society. 

It  is  true  that  one  man  with  a  self-binder  can  harvest  as  much 
grain  as  ten  men  with  cradles  and  rakes.  But  in  the  old  days 
ten  men  worked  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  field  and  lightened  their 
labor  with  quip  and  jest  and  neighborly  conversation.    Now  one 


man  works  in  the  field  and  the  other  nine  in  city  factories.  To 
make  the  self-binder,  other  machines  have  to  be  made.  To  make 
this  other  machinery  still  other  machines  must  be  constructed, 
and  so  on.  And  the  workers  no  longer  work  in  neighborly  co- 
operation as  when  the  village  merchant  and  the  master  mechanic 
on  his  slack  days  helped  out  the  farmer  and  the  farm  laborers 
who  lived  in  the  village.     Something  is  radically  wrong. 

Life  was  not  colorless  in  the  days  of  village  activities.  Not 
all  men  thought  alike,  but  all  lived  in  neighborly  cooperation 
and  kindliness.  Not  all  of  the  master  mechanics  or  village 
laborers  were  churchmen.  The  village  agnostic  was  a  familiar 
figure.  .  .  .  These  men  of  the  villages  of  yesterday  were 
interesting  because  they  were  men,  not  mere  machines.  .  .  . 

Because  people  have  changed  in  character  and  tastes  from  a 
rural,  rural-minded  people  to  an  urban,  urban-minded  people, 
the  problem  of  repopulating  the  country  is  difficult.  The  trouble 
is  that  too  many  of  our  country  people  have  learned  to  think 
in  terms  of  city  life. 

More  Beautiful  Farm  Homes 

A  SIMULTANEOUS  effort  is  being  made  by  the  United  I 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  number  of  states 
agricultural  colleges  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  better  and 
more  beautiful  homes  as  one  element  in  checking  the  exodus 
from  the  country  to  the  towns.  A  pamphlet  by  F.  L.  Mul- 
ford,  landscape  gardener  of  the  Office  of  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Investigations  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1087)  makes 
detailed  suggestions  for  the  better  planning  of  farmsteads — I 
style  of  the  design,  location  of  the  building,  walks  and  drives, 
service  features,  lawns,  arrangement  of  plantings,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  herbacious  plants  and  plant  material.  Houses  that  are 
little  more  than  "  a  comfortable  place  to  eat  and  sleep  "  are 
illustrated  side  by  side  with  houses  of  the  same  character  made 
homelike  and  attractive  by  planting.  The  relation  of  buildings 
on  the  farm  to  each  other  is  important  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  service  and  that  of  aesthetics.  Common  errors  in 
laying  out  the  home  grounds  are  clearly  demonstrated  when 
illustrated  side  by  side  with  the  suggested  improvements. 
There  may  be  too  many  or  too  few  trees,  too  much  screening 
for  the  sake  of  privacy  or  too  little.  -  It  is  as  important  that 
the  home  and  its  surroundings  be  attractive  to  visitors  and 
passers-by  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  useful  to  the  family. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
West  Virginia  has  gone  even  further  and  issued  three  bulletins 
for  use  by  farm  women's  clubs  on  the  interior  of  the  home — 
one  dealing  with  home  furnishings,  one  with  home  decorations 
and  one  with  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen.  The  suggestions 
given  are  accompanied  by  programs  for  club  meetings  at  which 
such  questions  as  the  following  are  offered  for  discussion : 
In  a  new  house  would  you  paper  or  paint  the  walls? 
Kinds  of  furniture  of  which  we  do  not  grow  tired. 
Kinds  of  mantels  and  woodwork,  and  decorations  for  them. 
Have  you  set  aside   a   certain   sum   of  money  each  year  for 
purchase  of  new  furniture  and  upkeep  of  the  old?    Is  our  prin- 
cipal  problem  to  improve  our  old  furniture  by   repairing,  var- 
nishing, etc.?     To  replace  undesirable   pieces  by  new  ones  se- 
lected so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  best  of  the  old?    To  secure 
more  furniture  built  especially  for  children? 

How  to  secure  additional  conveniences,  such  as  running  water 
or    pump,    sink,    washing   machine,    dumbwaiter    into   cellar,   oil 
stove,  stool,  etc.?     With  what  material  should  the  walls  of  the 
kitchen  be  covered?    What  kind  of  floor  covering  is  best?    What 
do  you  consider  the  greatest  convenience  to  you  in  your  kitchen? 
A  bulletin  of  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  on  home  decoration  deals  again  more  especially  with 
the  aesthetic  side,  shows  how  furniture  in  a  room  should  and 
should  not  be  arranged,  what  materials  to  avoid,  how  orna- 
mental planting  is  to  be  made  most  effective.     In  all  these 
cases,  a  rising  general  prosperity  is  taken  for  granted,  though 
most  of  the  suggestions  in  the  literature  mentioned  and  other 
similar  pamphlets  require  for  their  adoption  brains  and  imagi- 
nation rather  than  money.     The  American  farmstead  has  a 
wonderfully  high  tradition  in  the  matter  of  solid  home  com- 
forts and  simple  but  attractive  styles  of  building  and  of  fur- 
nishing.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  new  educational  efforts 
put  forth  will  succeed  in  reviving  that  tradition. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Jr. 


Department  Store  Hygiene 


THROUGH  the  initiative  of  certain  broad-minded  mer- 
chants an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  to  study  health  conditions  in  stores.  A  survey  was 
prospected  with  a  five-year  budget,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Harvard  Industrial  Hygiene  Division,  supported  by  twenty- 
five  contributing  stores,  nineteen  in  Boston,  six  in  other  cities. 
This  work  was  started  December  1,  1919.  The  method 
chosen  was  to  start  with  a  complete  sanitary  survey  of  each 
store.  Such  a  survey  included  the  building,  the  organization, 
the  personnel,  the  present  medical  service,  and  the  social,  wel- 
fare or  mutual  aid  work.  Recommendations  were  then  made  to 
suit  the  needs  of  each  store,  which  included  a  record  system 
from  which  more  facts  should  be  gained  for  future  guidance. 

What  is  a  store  ?  One  merchant  has  defined  it  as,  "  A  place 
to  sell  goods  to  the  public  at  a  profit,  plus  good-will."  What  is 
store  good-will  ?  To  be  met  by  a  cheerful,  healthy,  intelligent 
sales-person,  who  ascertains  your  need  and  quickly  supplies 
it,  creates  in  you  the  subconscious  state  of  satisfaction  which 
brings  you  back  again  to  that  store. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  employes  of  a  large  retail 
store  actually  sell  goods.  Two-thirds  are  non-selling,  that  is, 
do  clerical  work,  buy,  unpack,  mark,  pack  and  transport.  Such 
a  store  is  a  small  city  of  varied  but  closely  coordinated  occupa- 
tions. 

What  is  the  health  of  store  employes  worth?  It  has  been 
estimated  that  to  replace  an  employe  costs  from  $50  to  $200. 
One  large  store  having  a  force  of  approximately  3,000,  em- 
ployed 6,000  new  persons  annually  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $600,- 
OOO.  Part  of  this  waste  was  due  to  illness.  What  part  the 
store  did  not  know. 

Absenteeism  and  lost  time  are  more  commonly  due  to  illness 
and  are  large  losses.  One  store  employing  3,500  has  a  daily 
absence  list  varying  from  65  to  260  during  the  year,  with  a 
mean  of  approximately  160.  Add  to  this  an  average  attend- 
ance at  its  health  department  of  about  200 ;  again,  add  the  loss 
of  production  of  those  physically  below  par,  and  you  have  the 
total  cost  of  ill  health  to  this  store. 

Health,  then,  is  not  only  an  asset  to  the  individual  but  capital 
to  the  business.  Illness  in  such  a  closely  coordinated  organiza- 
tion is  a  serious  loss. 

Failure  to  keep  fit  is  due  frequently  to  ignorance,  which  may 
be  the  result  of  the  high  cost  of  good  medical  advice  or  the 
means  to  follow  the  modern  health  prescription.  Good  medical 
advice  may  fairly  be  counted  a  part  of  good  working  conditions. 
With  this  goes  dental  prophylaxis  and  advice. 

What  are  store  medical  problems?  It  is  too  early  and 
records  are  too  meagre  to  give  more  than  the  obvious  ones.  In 
general  the  field  includes : 

I.    Environment  of  the  worker. 
II.     Fitting  the  worker  to  suitable  work. 
III.    Medical  care  and  health  education  for  the  worker. 

Under  environments  we  have  the  building,  its  equipment  and 
up-keep  including  all  alterations,  which  frequently  present  sani- 
tary dangers.  To  assure  healthful  environment  a  careful  sani- 
tary survey  is  necessary.  This  should  be  followed  up  by  fre- 
quent inspections.  This  survey  includes  ventilation,  heat,  light, 
proper  seating,  proper  luncheon  facilities,  locker  rooms,  wash 
rooms,  toilets,  drinking  water,  towels  and  the  store  cleaning 
system. 

As  to  fitting  the  worker  to  suitable  work :  During  the  sani- 
tary survey  and  follow-up  inspections  the  requirements  for  dif- 
ferent jobs  should  be  observed  by  the  doctor  and  nurse.  Thus 
when  he  makes  his  physical  examination  for  employment  the 
doctor's  advice  becomes  more  helpful.  For  example,  the  person 
who  is  to  stand  much  during  work  should  be  free  from  varicose 


veins  and  have  good,  well  shod  feet.  The  one  who  must  work 
sitting  should  have  periods  of  relief,  including  exercise.  The 
chair,  foot  rest,  desk,  and  light  must  be  suitably  adjusted  to 
prevent  unnecessary  fatigue.  Every  applicant  must  also  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  entering  upon  indoor  work 
under  city  conditions.  Prolonged  work  under  such  conditions 
requires  average  good  health. 

Most  people  have  at  least  slight  disabilities.  To  place  such 
people  where  their  earning  capacity  is  greatest  and  their  useful- 
ness may  be  prolonged  is  a  problem  requiring  judgment,  tact 
and  skill.  The  physician  should  recommend  for  rejection  only 
those  who  are  dangerous  to  their  neighbors  or  to  whom  such 
employment  is  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  will  be  welcomed 
by  most  employment  managers  as  a  valuable  ally  in  obtaining 
and  keeping  a  healthy  and  capable  store  force. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  obvious  problem  is  the  physical 
care  of  employes  including  accidents  and  illnesses.  Prevention 
is  the  key  note  here.  Prevention  requires  in  the  individual, 
health  education  or  health  intelligence. 

No  store  in  Boston  is  at  present  requiring  physical  examina- 
tion before  employment.  At  least  five  large  stores  in  different 
parts  of  this  country  are  making  such  preliminary  examinations 
and  report  only  favorable  results.  The  workers,  themselves, 
welcome  these  examinations,  if  carried  out  thoroughly  and  if 
the  object  is  primarily  the  benefit  of  the  individual  examined 
resulting  in  suitable  advice.  This  health  examination  is  ob- 
viously the  intelligent  method  to  pursue  and  means  protection 
to  all.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  in  my  opinion,  when  it 
will  be,  as  in  industry,  practically  universal.  Here  too  educa- 
tion in  personal  hygiene  should  start. 

By  means  of  personal  advice  at  the  time  of  examination  or 
when  returning  to  the  health  department  for  relief  from  some 
minor  ill,  emphasis  is  given  to  needed  health  habits.  The 
health  intelligence  is  also  being  increased  by  means  of  health 
talks  to  groups. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  industrial  medicine  is 
group  medicine  and  this  today  means  preventive  medicine.  By 
such  preliminary  physical  examination  on  entrance  the  health 
department  learns  the  weakness  and  dangers  of  his  store  team. 
The  doctor  should  here  gain  the  confidence  of  the  individual. 
Such  confidence  will  bring  the  employe  back  at  the  first  sign 
of  illness,  the  vital  time  for  preventive  measures  to  be  effective. 

Minor  illness  will  be  the  doctor's  most  frequent  problem. 
While  relieving  these  cases  the  doctor  and  nurse,  if  awake  to 
their  opportunities,  will  continue  the  process  of  health  educa- 
tion, instructing  in  and  stimulating  to  better  health  habits. 
The  success  of  such  preventive  work  will  naturally  depend 
largely  on  the  education,  training  and  enthusiasm  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  store  health  departments. 

The  Industrial  Hygiene  Division  at  Harvard  now  offers  a 
year's  theoretical  and  practical  training  to  graduate  physicians 
and  nurses.  These  courses  are  well  attended  and  the  field  of 
usefulness  coincident  with  business  is  attracting  increasingly 
favorable  candidates.  Some  of  the  graduates  have  already  been 
diverted  from  the  factory  to  the  store.  The  physician  and 
nurse  on  salary  for  full  time  preventive  medicine  by  one  or 
several  stores  can  alone  in  my  opinion,  give  the  prolonged  atten- 
tion necessary  to  satisfactory  results.  The  cost  of  such  health 
service  is  estimated  at  $7  to  $10  annually  per  employe. 

On  the  basis  of  a  more  intensive  investigation  of  six  Boston 
stores  and  six  outside  New  England,  ranking  among  the  best 
stores  in  the  country,  it  may  be  said  that  the  environment  of 
the  young  worker  is  generally  stimulating  from  the  educational 
side  and  wholesome  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  Regular 
habits,  regular  hours,  and  congenial  companionship  tend  to 
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KILL  THE  DANGEROUS  HOUSE-FLY 

BETWEEN 

THANKSGIVING  AND  CHRISTMAS! 

THE  HOUSE-FLY  THAT  IS  SEEN  BETWEEN  THANKSGIVING 
AND  CHRISTMAS  SHOULD  BE  KILLED  AT  ONCE,  AS  IT  HAS 
FATTENED    FOR    HIBERNATION    FOR    THE   WINTER    MONTHS. 

IT  WILL  EMERGE  FROM  ITS  WINTER  QUARTERS  TO  GREET  US 
ON  EASTER  DAY  AND  WILL  BEGIN  TO  RAISE  ITS  SUMMER 
PROGENY-THE  WORST  ENEMY  TO  HUMANITY. 

IT  MAY  NOW  BE  FOUND  IN  ALL  WARM  PLACES  IN  THE  HOME. 
ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  KITCHEN  AND  DINING  ROOM.  LANGUID  AND 
LAZY,  AND  CAN  EASILY  BE  DISPOSED  OF  BY  HOUSEWIVES  OR 
CHILDREN. 

SPECIAL  CARE  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TO  ELIMINATE  ALL  FLIES 
AT  THIS  PARTICULAR  TIME.  IN  VIEW  OF  THE  DANGER  OF  DISEASE 
GERMS  WHICH  MAY  REACH  US  FROM  SOME  PLAGUE-SWEPT 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  THROUGH  THE  FLOOD  OF  IMMIGRANTS 
POURING    IN   UPON   US. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  FLY  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD  ISA  SIGNAL 
THAT  UNSANITARY  CONDITIONS  EXIST  AND  IS  A  WARNING  TO 
EVERY  INTELLIGENT   PERSON. 

ALTHOUGH  HOUSE-FLIES  ARE  FEWER  IN  NUMBER  WE  SHOULD 
NOT  RELAX  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  EXTERMINATE  THE  SURVIVORS. 

KILL  EVERY  FLY  YOU  SEE  AND  ASK  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR  TO  DO  LIKEWISE! 

ISSUED   BY 

THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION'S  COMMITTEE  ON  POLLUTION  AND  SEWERAGE 


November,  1920 


EDWARD  HATCH,  Jr.  Chairman 

JOHN  Y.  CULVER  DANIEL  D.  JACKSON 

DR.  ALBERT  VANDER  VEER 


'Tis  Christmas  day.    Are  the  flies  in  your  house  killed?    Father 
Knickerbocker  has  assured  his  children  that  they  should  be 

produce  satisfaction  and  contentment.  For  clerical  workers  a 
period  of  exercise  with  open  windows  in  the  mid-morning  and 
mid-afternoon  relieves  fatigue.  Arrangement  for  nourishing 
luncheons  at  or  near  cost  is  almost  universal.  Metal  lockers 
are  provided  near  the  wash  rooms.  The  sanitation  of  these  con- 
veniences is  usually  above  criticism.  The  moral  influences  in 
the  stores  are  almost  without  exception  good. 

Good  humor  and  good  manners  result  from  good  health, 
good  habits,  and  good  morals.  The  public  is  sensitive  to  good 
salesmanship.  The  merchants  are  recognizing  that  these  quali- 
ties make  for  good  business. 

The  progressive  merchant  has  made  provision  for  disabled 
and  dependent  employes.  Among  my  group  of  stores  the  mer- 
chants appear  to  have  a  high  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and 
frequently,  from  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship,  go  far  beyond 
their  legal  or  moral  obligation  in  caring  for  an  unfortunate 
member  of  their  force. 

The  absent  employe,  suspected  of  illness,  is  visited  by  the 
store  visiting  nurse.  I  am  recommending  that  this  nurse  be  a 
public  health  trained  nurse,  for  such  training  gives  her  familiar- 
ity with  medical  social  case  work  and  health  educational 
methods.  Several  stores  are  already  covering  the  whole  field 
of  such  absentees.  This  service  is  being  recognized  as  advan- 
tageous to  both  the  employe  and  the  firm,  and  is  therefore 
spreading  rapidly.  A  few  of  the  more  advanced  firms  maintain 
rest  houses,  which  act  as  convalescent  homes  and  preventoria, 
and  give  opportunity  for  week-end  social  parties. 

To  sum  up :  The  Harvard  Mercantile  Health  Work  plans 
to  develop  health  departments  for  mercantile  establishments, 
where  the  new  employe  may  be  examined  and  advised  in  re- 
gard to  his  or  her  physical  condition.  Every  provision  will  be 
made  to  keep  that  worker  fit,  and  to  insure  suitable  care  if  ill- 
ness should  come.  All  this  is  done  on  the  frank  basis  of  in- 
creased production.  Such  increased  production  clearly  demon- 
strated to  the  employer  should  justify  him  to  his  stockholders 
in  financing  the  health  program. 


On  this  general  question  of  Health  in  Mercantile  Establish- 
ments a  series  of  articles  is  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene.  The  first,  in  the  November  issue,  is  on  The 
General  Principles  of  Store  Medical  Service,  and  the  second, 
on  Medical  Records,  is  in  the  December  issue. 

Arthur  B.  Emmons,  2d,  M.  D., 

Director,  Harvard  Mercantile  Health  Work. 

At  the  Head  of  the  Hollow 

THE  urgent  need  for  public  health  work  among  the  poor  in 
the  remote  sections  of  the  open  country  was  pointed  out  in 
a  former  article.  [See  Survey  for  December  n,  page  399.] 
Here  constructive  suggestions  are  offered  for  doing  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  work. 

A  necessary  first  step  is  to  convince  the  health  forces  of  the 
country  that  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  such  a  development. 
The  unreached  family  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
neighborhood.  Since  ill  health  is  closely  related  to  low  moral 
standards,  economic  inefficiency,  uncertain  religious  conceptions, 
physical  and  racial  degeneracy,  the  neglected  family  at  once  be- 
comes a  potential  factor  for  evil  in  many  directions.  This  fact 
the  public,  including  the  public  health  forces,  must  recognize. 

There  are  various  way  of  securing  this  recognition.  Here 
are  some  of  them: 

Let  the  medical  and  health  journals  carry  articles  written  by 
those  who  know  country  life  at  its  best  and  its  worst.  These 
articles  will  tell  the  truth  about  the  needs  and  the  rewards  of 
the  field. 

Let  speakers  who  can  look  from  the  level  of  the  cabin  door- 
step appear  before  conventions  and  association  meetings  of  public 
health  workers  to  present  the  case  of  the  neglected  country  child. 

Let  these  same  speakers  appear  before  students  in  the  training 
schools  and  bring  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  everyone  the  needs 
of  the  unreached  child  and  the  great  opportunities  for  construc- 
tive service  among  the  very  poor  isolated  rural  families. 

The  needs  of  the  field  are  great,  and  these  needs  must  be 
made  known  by  those  who  know.  But  the  rewards  of  service 
are  as  great  as  the  needs.  Whoever  ministers  to  the  people  at 
the  head  of  the  hollow  will  have  an  active  part  in  perpetuating 
the  purest  American  blood  we  have  in  the  land. 

A  second  important  step  will  be  taken  when  the  training  now 
given  to  nurses  is  so  modified  that  their  attention  will  be 
directed  more  definitely  to  the  unreached  families  of  the  coun- 
tryside. There  are  numerous  people  dwelling  up  the  hollows 
above  the  spot  where  the  road  forlcs  who  need  to  be  considered. 
The  literature  now  available  for  nurses  has  a  distinct  urban 
flavor.  This  is  inevitable  because  it  has  been  produced  by  peo- 
ple who  are  more  urban-minded  than  rural-minded.  Someone 
must  produce  a  literature  that  will  bring  to  the  attention  of 
nurses  while  they  are  in  training  the  actual  living  conditions  of 
the  rural  folk,  emphasizing  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst.  There 
are  books  and  articles  aplenty  about  country  life,  but  there  are 
exceedingly  few  that  speak  with  authority  of  the  life  of  the 
isolated  poor.  Country  life  is  not  all  joy  as  some  journals  are 
inclined  to  portray  it,  nor  is  life  in  remote  places  all  fried  fat 
meat  and  bad  roads  as  some  casual  visitors  have  at  times  in- 
timated. 

These  things  may  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
nurses  during  their  training,  namely: 

The  rewards  which  the  field  has  to  offer.  The  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  people,  the  knowledge  that  a  great  service  is  being 
rendered  in  homes  where  nurses  are  few  and  doctors  are  scarce, 
helping  to  perpetuate  our  purest  American  blood,  the  best  that 
the  open  country  has  to  offer — and  there  is  much  of  this — are 
some  of  the  rewards  awaiting  those  who  enter  the  field. 

The  movie,  the  paved  sidewalk,  the  shop  window,  the  variety 
theater,  the  cafeteria  are  not  there.  But  those  who  are  inclined 
to  consider  these  things  necessary  to  happiness  should  not  attempt 
to  enter  the  field.    They  will  prove  to  be  failures. 

Opportunities  for  growth  and  development.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  future  for  rural  nursing.  Successful  nurses 
will  be  in  demand.  The  nurse  who  relies  chiefly  on  herself, 
who  improvises  much  of  her  equipment,  will  grow.  Position  and 
honor  will  await  her.    A  failure  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  does 
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not  necessarily  mean  a  failure  everywhere 
else,  but  the  nurse  who  succeeds  in  a  remote 
field  will   undoubtedly  succeed   anywhere. 

The  requirements  for  a  successful  rural 
worker.  Common  sense,  a  strong  personality, 
likeable  qualities,  love  for  people,  knowledge 
of  conditions,  organizing  ability,  optimism. 
The  list  is  quite  familiar. 

Only  the  most  resourceful  workers  will  suc- 
ceed. Hospitals,  ambulances,  specialists,  drug 
stores  will  not  be  found.  The  nurse  must 
improvise  many  necessities.  If  she  does  not 
possess  an  abundance  of  initiative  and  inven- 
tiveness she  ought  to  stay  away  from  the 
head   of  the   hollow. 

Actual  field  work  in  the  open  country  during 
her  regular  course  of  training.  The  nurse 
who  has  had  a  regular  course  in  a  city  hos- 
pital should  by  all  means  have  work  in  public 
health  nursing  before  she  enters  the  rural  field. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this 
work  is  practical  experience  in  the  field.  Case 
work  in  the  city  does  not  and  never  can  ade- 
quately equip  a  nurse  for  successful  work  at 
the  head  of  the  hollow.  As  soon  as  this  is 
realized  and  acted  upon  by  training  school 
faculties  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  nurse  will 
be  greatly  increased.  Such  a  course  as  Louis- 
ville offers  is  most  essential. 

The  social  phases  of  the  work.  A  course 
in  rural  sociology  and  community  civics  is  all 
important.  And  the  sociology  should  not  be 
theoretical.  It  should  deal  with  actual  prob- 
lems of  the  field,  should  be  taught  by  some 
one  who  knows  how  to  adapt  it  to  the  par- 
ticular section  where  the  nurse  expects  to 
work.  This  information  will  have  to  come 
largely  from  lecturers.  Books  and  magazine 
articles  are  not  always  reliable.  A  long  for- 
ward step  will  be  taken  when  lecturers  are 
brought  from  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  present  to  students  the  actual  needs, 
rewards,  and  life  conditions  of  their  fields. 

The  efficiency  of  the  nurse  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  considerable  attention  is  devoted 
to  organized  play  and  recreation.  The  fact 
should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  health 
worker  that  when  people  begin  to  play  more 
the  need  for  medical  attention  will  begin  to 
grow  less. 


DIAGRAMMATIC     PUJT     POR 
AIWimPICA     CQBESHSHO,     OH     VOEKEAI.     DISEASES 
December  6  -  11.  19£2.     ilTaahington,  D.C. 


1.     Monday  Evening,  December  6.      Opening  of  Ccnfereaoe  and  smotor  m 'honor  of 

tho  Officers,  General  Conference  Committee,  and  Delegates. 

Zt    Tuesday  -  Saturday,  December  7  -  11*      Conference  sessions  as  Indicated  below. 
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5.     Saturday  Morning,  December  11.     Clo9ing  of  the  Conference  and  Instruction  of 
the  Frocoediags  Editorial  Board. 


What  particular  things  can   the  state  do 
to  aid  in  reaching  the    unreached    child? 
First,    the    gemote    neighborhood    must    be   Participants  in  national  conferences,  as  well  as  those  who  make  up  their  programs, 
made  accessible.     It  does  not  matter  what   wm  be  interested  in  this  chart,  which,  as  part  of  the  program,  served  as  a  guide  for 
plans  health  organizations  make  for  serv-      members  and  delegates  of  the  recent  All-America  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases 
ing  the  neglected  people,   these  plans   are 


going  to  break  down  frequently  unless  the  state  builds 
good  roads  all  the  way  to  the  heads  of  the  hollows.  The 
criminal  neglect  of  road  construction  is  responsible  for  thous- 
ands of  deaths  in  the  Southland  every  year.  Three  of  the  best 
medical  instruments  known  for  successful  work  in  remote 
neighborhoods  are  a  pick,  shovel,  and  a  garden  hoe. 

Besides  this,  numerous  clinics  and  demonstrations  must  be 
provided  for.  Talking  has  its  value,  and  every  nurse  ought 
by  all  means  to  have  some  training  in  public  speaking,  but  the 
nurse  who  actually  pasteurizes  a  bottle  of  milk  and  sterilizes  a 
baby's  milk  vessels  before  a  group  of  mothers  will  accomplish 
more  than  a  score  of  others  who  merely  tell  what  to  do.  Eyes 
must  be  tested,  teeth  must  be  repaired,  babies  must  be  weighed, 
bathed  and  dressed,  wounds  must  be  bandaged  with  bandages 
improvised  and  sterilized  on  the  spot.  Clinics  cost  money  but 
they  must  be  held.  Such  work  as  was  done  in  the  recent  anti- 
hookworm  campaign  and  is  now  being  done  by  Dr.  Bradley 
and  her  health  mobile  of  the  Children's  Bureau  produces  more 
thought  and  action  among  people  than  a  whole  brigade  of 
speakers  could  accomplish. 

Provision  must  also  be  made  for  examining  all  the  children 
of  the  countryside.  This  may  be  done  in  a  preliminary  way  by 
nurses,  doctors,  school  teachers  and  other  officers.  One  of  the 
best  plans  yet  devised  is  the  one  in  use  in  North  Carolina 


where  experts  go  to  all  the  schools  examining  children  and 
recommending  to  parents  the  particular  steps  to  take  in  order 
to  restore  the  children  to  normal  health. 

Departments  of  public  instruction  must  provide  for  first  aid 
training  in  all  rural  schools.  Normal  schools  must  add  strong 
courses  in  first  aid  and  public  health  to  their  curricula  and 
must  require  this  work  of  all  students. 

To  supplement  the  treatment  in  the  clinics,  hospitals  must 
be  erected  within  reach  of  every  citizen,  and  the  expenses  for 
treatment  in  these  hospitals  must  be  kept  within  the  means  of 
the  poorest  family.  From  these  hospitals  extension  workers 
should  go  out  to  give  adequate  instruction  to  mothers  and  pros- 
pective mothers. 

Then  too,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  insure  the  produc- 
tion of  proper  and  sufficient  foodstuffs  for  children.  When 
every  farmer  begins  to  cultivate  a  larger  garden,  when  he  be- 
gins stowing  away  enough  vegetables  and  fruits  to  guarantee 
an  ample  supply  for  the  year,  and  when  every  housekeeper  be- 
gins preparing  the  proper  food  in  the-  right  way  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  amount  of  illness  and  the  number  of  deaths  greatly 
diminish.  Much  of  the  illness  of  the  open  country  can  be 
cured  with  a  hand-plow  and  a  stew-kettle.  In  this  the  demon- 
stration agents  must  show  the  way. 

The  nurse  will  succeed  best  who  possesses  the  ability  to  work 
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with  other  agencies  and  induce  all  the  constructive  forces  on 
the  field  to  work  together.  The  task  is  too  big  to  be  under- 
taken alone.  Little  will  be  accomplished  even  though  proper 
assistance  be  given  at  child-birth  to  a  mother  if  she  is  left  to  feed 
fried-meat  gravy,  raw  sauerkraut  and  black  coffee  to  the  baby 
as  soon  as  it  is  a  few  months  old.  That  mother  must  be 
reached  through  the  educational  and  extension  forces  in  the 
state,  and  the  father  must  be  induced  to  produce  more 
vegetables  of  the  right  kind,  and  stow  them  away  for  win- 
ter use. 

Finally,  what  does  a  health  campaign  among  the  unreached 
involve  ? 

It  means  building  good  roads  to  the  heads  of  the  hollows, 
erecting  district  hospitals,  inducing  people  to  build  better 
houses  and  sanitary  privies,  teaching  first  aid  to  every  child,  in- 
structing every  mother  and  every  girl  in  the  proper  care  of 
children,  persuading  fathers  to  have  bigger  and  better  home 
gardens,  instructing  everyone  in  the  proper  care  of  the  sick, 
enforcing  quarantine  regulations,  organizing  frequent  health 
campaigns,  holding  numerous  clinics  and  giving  demonstra- 
tions in  health  matters,  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  con- 
structive agencies  on  the  field,  counteracting  much  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  granny-doctors,  educating  the  midwives,  throttling 
the  patent  medicine  vender,  frequently  examining  children, 
providing  suitable  and  abundant  recreation  for  young  and  old 
and  ministering  to  the  spirit  of  everyone. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  things  to  be  accomplished.  The 
task  is  a  challenge  to  the  strongest  men  and  women  in  the 
land. 

John  F.  Smith. 

Berea  College  Academy. 

Marian  Williamson. 

Kentucky  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Indians  Medically  Neglected 

1PHE  treatment  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  United 
A  States  has  varied  according  to  whether  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  exploiter  or  the  reformer,  and  now,  when  we  like  to 
feel  that  our  duty  to  the  Indian,  in  its  material  as  well  as  its 
humane  phases,  is  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
recent  report  of  conditions  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
made  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  is  decidedly  disconcerting. 

Mr.  Hoffman  visited  a  number  of  Indian  reservations,  and 
gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  medical  situation  is  "  as  deplor- 
able as  it  is  disgraceful."  He  finds  the  medical  service  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  personnel.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  reserva- 
tions there  is  a  single  physician,  with  possibly  a  small  hospital. 
The  total  number  of  physicians,  regular  and  contract,  is  in- 
adequate; there  are  not  sufficient  nurses,  there  are  no  phar- 
macists, there  is  no  adequate  dental  service,  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  of  eye  specialists.     He  adds: 

There  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  Indian  health  service,  and  very 
little  is  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disease,  though  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  disease  after  its  occur- 
rence through  a  medical  staff  unquestionably  much  better  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  This,  however,  is  not  because  of 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  pay  adequately  and  provide  for 
a  medical  and  nursing  staff,  but  because  of  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  medical  officers  and  associates  to  be  of  service.  The  high 
ideals  of  these  men  and  women  are  a  credit  not  only  to  the 
service,  but  to  the  nation  as  well.  The  situation  is  so  serious 
that  the  very  existence  of  certain  tribes  is  at  stake.  .  .  .  On 
the  Navajo  reservation,  which  represents  one  of  our  finest  Indian 
tribes,  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  appalling — 2,847  per 
hundred  thousand,  or  48  per  cent  of  all  causes,  and  the  frequency 
of  trachoma  is  not  less  than  25  per  cent. 

The  finest  men  are  leaving  the  service,  mainly  because  of  the 
totally  inadequate  compensation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chief  medical  supervisor,  only  one  physician  of  the  regular  staff 
received  in  191 8  a  salary  of  $1,800,  and  the  salaries  ranged 
from  that  figure  down  to  $600  and  $660,  in  which  class  were 
seventeen  physicians.    The  chief  medical  supervisor,  a  man  hav- 


ing in  charge  the  medical  care  of  more  than  a  quarter  million 
Indians,  scattered  over  an  immense  territory,  received  $3,000 — 
less  than  was  paid  to  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  government 
service,  to  the  chief  forester  of  the  Indian  service,  and  the  chief 
irrigation  engineer.  In  further  contrast,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  England  the  average  health  officer  receives  about  £1,000,  or 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  that,  as  has  often  been  elsewhere  advised,  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  be  made  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  In  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs  that  such  a  transfer  would  not  result  in  further 
economies  in  Indian  medical  administration,  Mr.  Hoffman 
says  that,  "  It  is  not  a  question  of  economy,  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.    What  is  required  is  easily  a  four-fold  expenditure." 

Factors  in  Family  Damage 

PUBLIC  health  work  aims  to  prevent  tuberculosis,  accidents, 
and  deaths  of  women  at  time  of  confinement,  which 
have  very  important  bearing  on  the  preservation  of  family  ties. 
Social  workers  supporting  public  health  activities  help 
to  safeguard  families  and  prevent  the  creation  of  dependency 
and  other  problems  which  they  would  later  struggle  to  solve. 
Such  are  the  conclusions  of  an  article  in  the  statistical  bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  for  October, 
summarizing  statistics  gathered  from  the  industrial  policy 
holders  of  the  country.  Certain  prominent  causes  of  family 
break-downs  and  destitution  are  brought  out  in  these  figures. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  663  deaths  of 
married  men  and  women  in  wage  earners'  families  occurred 
among  these  policy  holders,  of  which  299  represented  deaths  of 
husbands  leaving  surviving  wives,  and  364  deaths  of  wives 
leaving  surviving  husbands.  There  were  1,605  living  chil- 
dren, or  an  average  of  2.4  per  family  in  all  these  cases.  There 
were  34  per  cent  of  the  children  less  than  16  years  of  age, 
and  9  per  cent  under  5  years  old.  In  24  per  cent  of  the 
families  there  were  no  children  at  all;  in  37  per  cent  of  the 
families  there  were  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
remainder,  or  39  per  cent,  all  the  children  were  over  16  years. 
In  those  cases  where  the  parent  was  under  45  years  of  age,  and 
left  children,  the  average  number  of  such  children  under  16 
was  2.2  per  family. 

In  studying  the  cause  of  the§e  deaths,  the  Metropolitan 
found  that  in  244  cases  having  1  or  more  living  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  tuberculosis  was  responsible  in  65  cases  for 
the  death  of  the  parent,  or  for  27  per  cent;  the  diseases  and 
conditions  of  the  maternal  stage  for  32  deaths,  or  13  per  cent; 
and  accidents  for  19  deaths,  or  8  per  cent.  Out  of  14  acci- 
dental deaths  of  the  father,  10  were  due  to  work  accidents. 

Malnutrition  in  New  York 

A  DETAILED  report  on  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition 
among  school  children  of  New  York  city  is  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  that  city,  just 
issued.  Investigations  in  the  ten  schools  of  the  society  showed 
that  20  to  67  per  cent  of  the  children  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, while  from  12  to  35  per  cent  were  classified  as  need- 
ing immediate  medical  attention  for  ailments  that  prevented 
proper  physical  or  mental  development.  The  general  average  of 
malnutrition  among  public  school  children  is  20  per  cent,  and 
the  average  of  those  needing  medical  attention  is  4  per  cent. 

Heard  at  the  Dental  Clinic 

Dr.  L. :    "  Have  you  a  toothbrush,  my  boy?  " 

Johnnie:    "  Yes,  sir." 

Dr.  L. :    "  It  must  be  pretty  dusty,  isn't  it?  " 

Johnnie:   "  No,  sir." 

Dr.  L.:    "  How's  that?  " 

Johnnie:    "  My  sisters  use  it." 

— From  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  Bulletin. 


THE  CHIMES  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  ERA 


AMONG  the  assets  of  the  war  which  give  token  of  a  better 
future  the  new  attitude  of  the  churches  toward  industrial 
conditions  and  relations  is  noteworthy.  Whatever  previous  ex- 
pression had  been  given  to  religious  thought  and  feeling,  ideals 
and  standards  bearing  upon  the  work-a-day  world  had  come 
from  individual  spokesmen  and  had  been  applied  to  individuals 
involved  in  the  great  issues  between  employers  and  employes, 
capital  and  labor.  It  had  been  left  to  lone  speakers  and  writers 
to  voice  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform  and  in  print,  only  their 
own  views  and  convictions.  And  from  these  utterances  only 
could  the  public  infer  to  what  extent  they  might  represent  the 
sentiment  of  the  churches  or  that  of  the  whole  body  of  religious 
people.  But  during  and  since  the  war  collective  attitudes  and 
actions  have  been  taken  such  as  Protestant  churches  never  have 
assumed  before,  such  as  have  not  been  asserted  in  the  name  of 
the  Christian  spirit  since  the  medieval  church  declared  against 
usury  and  for  "  the  just  price,"  or  at  least  since  Pope  Leo  XIII 
issued  in  1891  his  encyclical  on  The  Condition  of  Labor. 

Simultaneous  with  and  prompted  by  the  pronouncements  of 
national  bodies  of  wage  workers  for  a  new  industrial  order  to 
follow  the  war,  every  great  church  abroad  and  here  in  America 
publicly  proclaimed  its  program  for  reconstruction.  Like  every 
labor  declaration  and  like  some  employers  in  their  review  of  the 
situation,  these  church  programs  expressed  profound  discontent 
with  existing  industrial  conditions  and  relations  and  confessed 
the  sinful  silence  and  acquiescent  tolerance  all  too  long  main- 
tained by  the  churches.  With  varying  degrees  of  particularity 
these  programs  proposed  specific  policies  for  carrying  out  the 
religious  principles  and  ethical  standards  applicable  to  the  indus- 
trial sphere  of  life. 

Back  of  all  these  concerted  actions  taken  by  the  several  Amer- 
ican church  bodies  stands  the  declaration  of  industrial  faith  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Council  of  Protestant  Churches  as  soon 
as  they  federated  in  1908.  That  representatives  of  nineteen  de- 
nominations having  over  thirty  millions  of  adherents  should  agree 
to  express  their  common  faith  in  terms  of  the  common  toil  at 
the  very  first  meeting  of  their  federation,  was  profoundly  signifi- 
cant of  the  new  attitude  being  assumed  by  the  religious  conscience. 
This  federated  action  was  preceded  and  made  possible  by  the 
previous  establishment  of  social  service  commissions  in  the  lead- 
ing church  bodies.  Following  their  precedent  the  Federal  Council 
organized  its  own  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service. 
When  the  Interchurch  Movement  attempted  its  still  closer 
worldwide  cooperative  union,  it  included  in  its  organization  a 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations.  Its  special  Commission  of 
Inquiry  to  investigate  living  and  working  conditions  in  the  steel 
industry  led  to  such  overt  action  in  making  its  report  of  the 
steel  strike  of  1919  as  was  never  before  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
modern  church. 

And  now,  to  cap  the  climax  of  this  transitional  development 
of  church  procedure  within  the  industrial  sphere,  comes  the  final 
report  of  the  able  and  representative  international  Committee  on 
The  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook,  summing  up  and  defining 
newly  determined  relations  between  religion  and  industry,  under 
the  title  of  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction.  * 

In  masterful  procedure  this  report  starts  with  four  principles 
incontestably  held  in  common  by  all  Christians;  namely,  the 
worth  of  every  person  as  a  child  of  God,  brotherhood  as  the 
primary  relation  between  man  and  man,  service  as  the  Christian 
law  of  life,  and  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  social  order,  or  the 
"  kingdom  of  the  Father,"  consistent  with  these  principles. 
Down  the  whole  line  of  industrial  theories  and  practices — and 
hewing  to  the  line— each  of  these  fundamental  principles  is  car- 
ried out  to  test  the  prevalent  living  and  working  conditions. 

"  Un-Christian  "  are  pronounced  to  be  the  impersonal  views  and 
treatment  of  labor  which  disregard  the  safety  of  life  and  the 
sanctity  of  a  standard  of  normal  living.     Fearlessly  the  incon- 

'Tlie  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction.  By  the  Committee  on 
the  War  and  Religious  Outlook.  Association  Press.  296  pp.  Price, 
$2 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 


sistency  between  the  present  outworkings  of  private  property, 
the  wage  system  and  the  competitive  industrial  order  is  demon- 
strated by  facts  and  figures.  Constructively  the  practical  ways 
for  the  individual  Christian,  the  local  church,  and  the  church  as 
a  whole,  to  reconstruct  industry  to  conform  with  Chris- 
tian ideals  and  standards,  are  run  down  to  specific  details  and  car- 
ried out  toward  the  realization  of  a  Christian  social  order. 

Within  the  compass  of  no  other  single  volume  can  be  found 
such  a  summary  of  the  churches'  experiences  in  the  present  in- 
dustrial age,  backed  by  a  valuable  historical  study  of  the  suc- 
cessive attitudes  of  the  church  to  economic  questions.  No  such 
applications  of  Christian  principles  to  actually  existing  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  have  been  gleaned  from  the  reconstruct- 
ive programs  of  the  churches  and  other  sources  of  their  current 
thought  and  action  as  are  here  gathered.  Such  a  consensus  of 
Christian  judgment  upon  what  now  is  untenably  inconsistent 
with  Christian  ethics,  and  upon  what  should  and  could  be  done 
to  realize  Christian  ideals  and  standards  in  the  politico-economic 
world  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted,  or  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  until  now. 

By  its  retrospects  and  forecasts  this  volume  signally  marks  the 
transition  of  the  churches  to  a  new  era  of  their  united  influence 
and  action  within  the  industrial  sphere.  They  are  seen  to  be 
no  longer  content  with  applying  the  gospel  to  individuals  only, 
but  intent  also  upon  recognizing  collective  life  as  the  field  for 
Christianity's  world  conquest.  The  lone  voices  of  those  who  led 
their  pioneering  are  shown  to  have  been  swelling  into  a  great 
consensus  of  Christian  judgment.  From  barely  tolerating  the 
personal  and  group  utterances  of  forward-facing  members,  the 
churches  are  proved  to  have  advanced  themselves  toward  a  policy 
for  collective  action. 

Signs  of  antagonism  without,  and  of  opposition  within  the 
churches  are  not  lacking.  Bitter  attacks  by  industrial  spokesmen 
or  retainers  against  "  forsaking  the  simple  gospel "  to  meddle 
with  what  is  none  of  its  business,  have  accompanied  every  vigor- 
ous effort  of  the  church  to  apply  its  gospel  to  such  industrial 
conditions  and  relations  as  withstand  its  real  progress.  Opposi- 
tion from  within  is  to  be  expected  from  narrow  interpreters, 
reactionary  followers,  timid  dependents  upon  resourceful  con- 
tributors and  from  those  boldly  subservient  to  and  supporters 
of  power.  But  the  report  on  the  steel  strike,  as  well  as  this 
more  comprehensive  but  no  less  incisive  volume,  give  ample 
evidence  that  the  courage  of  conviction  is  not  lacking  in  the 
leadership  of  the  church  and  that  the  spirit  to  suffer  for  right- 
eousness' sake  will  stand  any  test  to  which  the  rank  and  file  may 
be  subjected. 

While  there  is  danger  that  churches  here  and  there  may  forget 
that  all  classes  constitute  them  and  that  therefore  the  mere  class 
spirit  has  no  claim  as  such  to  their  commitment,  yet  there  is 
still  greater  danger  both  to  the  churches  and  to  the  social  well- 
being  of  mankind  if  they  fail  to  interpret  fearlessly  and  impar- 
tially and  apply  the  "  righteousness,  peace  and  joy "  in  which 
God's  kingdom  consists  to  all  men  without  respect  of  persons 
in  terms  that  every  man  will  recognize  to  mean  the  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  into  which  God  meant  all  peoples  to 
grow.  At  all  events  the  church, — Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish — gives  token  of  having  passed  beyond  the  individual 
application  of  religion  to  bring  it  to  bear  also  upon  collective 
life  by  collective  religious  action.  And  this  event  marks  the 
entrance  of  religion  upon  a  new  era  of  sacrificial  struggle  toward 
its  goal — a  divine  order  of  human  life. 


All  branches  of  the  Christian  church  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Ryan  and  Dr.  Husslein  for  a  permanently  valuable  book  of 
reference  on  the  application  of  the  Christian  religion  to  living 
and  working  conditions  and  the  relations  involved  between 
employers  and  employes,  the  state  and  the  church.2     It  gathers 

2The  Church  and  Labor.  Prepared  and  edited  for  the  Department  of 
Social  Action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  by  John  A. 
Ryan  and  Joseph  Husslein.  Macmillan  Company.  305  pp.  Price  $3.75  ; 
by    mail    of    the    Survey,    $3.90. 
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together  the  pivotal  documents  expounding  and  determining  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  labor, 
including  the  encyclicals  of  Popes  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X  and  Benedict 
XV,  and  the  significant  utterances  of  Cardinals  Gibbons,  Mann- 
ing, O'Connell  and  Bourne  and  of  Bishops  in  Ireland,  France, 
Germany  and  America,  called  forth  by  past  industrial  controver- 
sies and  crises  and  by  reconstruction  issues  raised  by  the  world 
war. 

These  documents  are  valuably  prefaced  by  Professor  Ryan's 
introduction  summarizing  the  contents  of  the  volume  and  by  Dr. 
Husslein's  interesting  sketches  of  "  two  great  precursors  of 
modern  Christian  democracy,"  Frederic  Ozanam,  the  French 
Catholic  layman,  whose  writings  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848,  and  the  German  "  bishop  of  work- 
ing men,"  William  Emmanuel  von  Ketteler,  who  participated  in 
and  followed  up  the  struggles  of  that  period.  Three  papers  by 
the  editors  conclude  the  volume,  two  of  them  by  Professor  Ryan 
on  the  living  wage  and  on  the  reconciliation  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  one  by  Dr.  Husslein,  formulating  "  a  Catholic  social  plat- 
form." A  brief  list  of  books  by  Catholic  authors  on  economic 
questions  is  added. 

While  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  first  volume  of  a  "  Social 
Action  Series  "  projected  by  the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
is  "  to  present  adequately  and  authoritatively  the  Catholic  atti- 
tude and  teaching  on  labor,"  yet  all  other  Christian  churches 
will  profit  by  the  continuous  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  and 
conservative  of  them  all  to  the  inalienable  right,  the  supreme 
duty  and  the  great  advantage  of  "  the  intervention  of  religion 
and  the  church  "  in  the  industrial  sphere  here  cited. 

The  claim — most  forcibly  advanced  by  the  epoch-marking 
encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  on  The  Condition  of  Labor— is  based 
throughout  this  volume  on  the  premise  that  as  the  church's 
supreme  object  is  to  teach  and  help  the  individual  to  save  his 
soul,  she  does  and  must  apply  her  religious  ideals  and  moral  law 
to  all  those  group  relations  and  organizations  which  so  largely 
express  and  affect  the  individual's  standard  of  life  and  determine 
his  character  and  destiny. 

To  be  socially-minded  and  active  is  again  authoritatively  de- 
clared to  be  orthodox,  and  to  apply  the  common  faith  to  the 
social  conditions  of  the  common  life  is  again  incontrovertibly 
asserted  to  be  the  imperative  function  of  the  Christian  church 
in  fulfilling  its  divine  commission  to  save  the  soul  and  establish 
"  the  kingdom  of  the  Father."  Graham  Taylor. 

THE  NEW  LAND 

By  Elma  Ehrlich  Levinger.     Bloch   Publishing  Co.     175  PP- 

Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

This  little  collection  of  stories  written  for  children,  of  "  Jews 
who  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  our  country  ",  belongs  in  part 
to  historical  biography  with  a  large  fictional  element  and  in  par* 
to  pure  fiction  with  a  historical  setting.  The  keynote  for  it  is 
struck  in  the  imagined  conversation  between  three  Jewish  ship- 
mates of  Columbus,  one  of  whom  says:  "Who  knows  that  this 
new  route  to  India  of  which  the  admiral  dreams  may  not  lead 
us  to  a  new  land,  an  undiscovered  place  where  no  Jew  will  suffer 
for  his  faith."  The  stories  are  well  written;  they  have  a  col- 
lective "  moral,"  of  course,  but  this  does  not  obtrude  itself,  nor 
is  it  narrowly  nationalistic.  B.  L. 

THE  HISTORICAL  CHILD 

By  Oscar   Chrisman.     Richard   G.   Badger.     471    pp.      Price 

$4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.25. 

Dr.  Chrisman,  professor  in  the  Ohio  University,  offers  this 
book  as  the  first  of  a  projected  series  in  Paidology,  the  science 
of  the  child — a  term  originating,  says  the  author,  with  himself. 
In  this  volume  there  is  gathered  an  imposing  and,  on  the  whole, 
interesting  array  of  folkways  of  many  ancient  peoples.  Mexico, 
Peru,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Judea,  Greece,  Rome, 
earlier  and  medieval  Europe  are  all  included,  and  there  is  also 
a  long  chapter  on  earlier  United  States.  Well-chosen  quotations 
from  many  sources  are  used  in  abundance. 

The  author's  reason  for  the  preparation  of  the  book  is  that 
"  he  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  children  and  child 
nature  must  have  a  knowledge  of  child  life  as  it  existed  among 
the  various  nations  of  the  world."  Such  studies  are  worth  while. 
But  very  little  is  known  of  child  life  among  ancient  peoples,  and 
no  fresh  data   are  here   made   available   for   the   student.     Dr. 


Chrisman  explains,  however,  and  quite  rightly,  that  one  must 
know  the  setting  of  child  life  to  understand  children.  It  is 
really,  therefore,  the  social  background  that  one  finds  here — mis- 
cellaneous customs  of  home,  dress,  food,  marriage,  infant  cere- 
monies, industry,  religion,  amusements,  education  (briefly),  and 
the  like,  which  constitute  the  environmental  stimulus  to  growth. 

The  reader  gains  the  impression  that  the  value  of  the  book 
for  students  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher 
can  help  them  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  facts  here  portrayed. 
Unguided,  one  is  likely  to  finish  the  book  with  a  somewhat  con- 
fused impression  of  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  practices,  but 
without  any  clear-cut  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  children.  If 
the  book  should  be  used  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  a  modern 
classroom,  it  would  serve  as  a  convenient  source  for  the  study 
of  ancient  folkways  bearing  on  child  life. 

Hugh  Hartshorne. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

THE  MORALS  OF  ECONOMIC  INTERNATIONALISM 

By  J.  A.  Hobson.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    69  pp.    Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.05. 

In  this  lecture,  delivered  at  the  University  of  California  on 
the  Weinstock  Foundation,  the  well  known  English  economist 
permits  himself  some  moral  reflections  on  international  trade  and 
intercourse  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  registered  against  him  by 
those  orthodox  members  of  his  profession  who  believe  that  such 
considerations  are  outside  the  scope  of  their  science.  Giving  all 
possible  weight  to  the  economic,  historical  and  ethical  arguments 
for  American  aloofness  from  European  concerns,  he  shows  that 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  participation  in  the  rebuilding  of  world 
civilization  are  the  more  powerful — both  on  general  human 
grounds  and  on  those  of  enlightened  self-interest.  He  contends 
that  morality  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  is  incompati- 
ble with  an  exaggerated  creed  of  "  safety  first " ;  that  it  "  implies 
faith  and  risk-taking,  not  recklessness,  indeed,  but  dangerous 
living,  a  willingness  and  a.j  desire  to  take  a  hand  in  the  largest 
game  of  life."  Anyhow,  economic  isolation  by  one  of  the  great 
powers  in  possession  of  important  natural  resources  does  not 
mean  safety  for  it  but  certain  strife,  since  it  will  "  compel  the 
restricted  countries  to  organize  force  for  their  economic  libera- 
tion." There  can  be  no  peaceful  progress,  says  Mr.  Hobson, 
until  the  level  of  international  morality,  especially  in  matters 
of  commerce,  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  personal  morality. 

B.  L. 

FOLK  LOVE:  A  Union  of  Religious,  Patriotic  and  Social 

Sentiment 

By  Simon  N.  Patten.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    80  pp.    Paper.    Price, 

$.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.55. 

In  a  new  preface  to  this  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Songs 
of  America  and  Advent  Songs,  Professor  Patten  makes  some 
statements  about  song  in  general  and  English-American  song  in 
particular  which  at  first  sight  appear  simply  fantastic.  He  ac- 
cepts a  Freudian  abbreviation  of  a  classification  of  psychological 
experiences  which  he  must  know  to  be  much  more  complex  when 
he  says:  "Songs  are  of  two  sorts,  wish  songs  and  shock  songs." 
Some  of  his  statements  are  absolutely  contrary  to  common 
knowledge,  as  when  he  says,  "  Songs  are  truly  songs  only  as  they 
reflect  the  subconscious."  The  songs  of  children  and  primitive 
people,  on  the  contrary,  consist  in  the  chanting  of  things  lying 
on  the  outermost  surface  of  consciousness.  But  in  spite  of  over- 
statement, this  brief  analysis  of  the  function  of  song  is  a  real 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  author's  own  attempts 
in  setting  new  words  to  well  known  songs  may  not  be  quite  happy; 
but  all  those  who  care  to  make  America  a  singing  nation  will 
agree  that  we  need  what  he  calls  a  "  song  revolt,"  beginning  with 
the  creation  and  popularization  of  new  songs  out  of  the  fullness* 
of  a  free  people's  emotional  experience. 
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THE     GIFT     OF     GIFTS 

A  year  of  The  New  Republic  (52  issues) 
and  this  two  volume  History  of  the  World, 

H.  G.  JVells 


by 


MADELINE  MCDOWELL  BRECKINRIDGE 

"  In  such  great  offices  that  suit 

The  full  grown  energies  of  women." 

IN  the  death  of  Madeline  McDowell  Breckinridge — Mrs. 
Desha — in  Lexington,  on  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  social  work- 
ers will  bear  a  sense  of  personal  sorrow  and  a  loss  of  gallant 
comradeship. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  represented  that  most  modern  type  of 
woman  who  unites  with  great  personal  charm  and  social  grace 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  myriad  movements  which  make  for 
social  betterment,  and  the  unflagging  energy  with  which  to  push 
them  forward.  Perhaps  because  she  was  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Henry  Clay,  she  possessed  an  unusual  eloquence  and  power 
of  persuasion;  perhaps  because  her  husband  was  a  brilliant  news- 
paper man,  she  was  able  in  a  paramount  degree  to  command  the 
services  of  the  press;  but  whatever  the  reason,  all  of  her  beneficent 
plans  seemed  to  come  to  a  successful  issue.  Few  women  have 
a  larger  list  of  achievements  to  be  placed  to  their  credit. 

It  was  through  her  long  experience  in  sustained  and  ardent 
work  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Lexington,  in  civic 
leagues,  in  women's  clubs,  on  one  state  commission  after  another, 
that  she  formulated  and  pushed  through  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky  the  bills  creating  a  State  Library  Commission  and 
a  Forestry  Commission. 

As  a  member  of  the  state  tuberculosis  association  she  secured 
the  creation  of  a  state  commission  of  which  she  was  always  the 
most  valued  member.  After  she  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Educational  Commission  appointed  under  an  act  of  1908, 
to  prepare  revision  of  the  state  school  law  she  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  County  School  Board  Law,  the  Small  School 
Board  Law  for  second  class  cities,  the  juvenile  court  and  com- 
pulsory education  laws  which  were  practically  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  any  southern  state. 

The  present  advanced  Kentucky  child  labor  law  stands  as  a 
monument  to  her  genius  and  energy.  She  also  had  a  leading 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  state  law  limiting  the  labor  of  women 
to  ten  hours  a  day. 

One  of  the  early  activities  of  Mrs.  Breckinridge  was  that 
which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Lexington's  playgrounds 
and  park  system,  and  she  often  came  to  Chicago  to  get  ideas 
from  our  small  parks  and  playgrounds  of  which  we  were  then 
so  proud.  She  always  left  us  with  new  suggestions  and  enthu- 
siasms for  what  might  be  done  with  our  wonderful  equipment. 
But  the  visit  to  Chicago  which  I  remember  most  vividly — for 
she  sometimes  honored  Hull  House  by  living  with  us  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks — was  in  connection  with  her  enthusiastic  efforts 
'to  raise  a  fund  of  $35,000  to  add  to  a  $10,000  appropriation  of 
the  school  board  for  the  establishment  of  Lincoln  School  in  the 
poorest  part  of  Lexington.  The  vivid  success  of  this  daring 
experiment  of  a  genuine  social  center  connected  with  the  public 
school  perhaps  better  than  anything  else  suggests  her  method 
of  procedure. 

All  of  these  developed  from  her  surpassing  love  for  the  children, 
which  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  her  own  words: 
We  send  them  off  to  school  again  today, 
This  cool  September  morning.     All  the  street 
Is  musical  with  patter  of  small  feet 

I  wonder  if  they  ever  guess  or  know 

With  what  strange  tenderness  we  watch  them  go  ? 

Just  children  on  their  way  to  school  again. 

In  women  suffrage  work  I  recall  her  eloquent  speeches  before 
Congressional  committees,  before  doubting  and  hostile  audiences, 
her  charm  and  beauty  of  speech,  always  backed  by  her  absolute 

fearlessness,  which  in  spite   of  her  frail  physique  was  physical   The  New  Republic,  421  West  21st  St.,  New  York  City, 
as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual.  For  the  enclosed  $11.80  send  The  New  Republic  for  one  year  to: 

The   development   of   her   activities   was    always   organic   and 

keenly  alive,  and  as  her  work  developed  from  city  to  state  and       Name    ; . . . . 

nation,   it  is  but  fitting  that  she   should   have   taken   an   active 

part   in    the   meeting    of   the   Woman's    International    Suffrage      Address 

Alliance  last  summer  in  Geneva,  and  that  her  last  public  work 

should  have  been  a  plea  day  after  day  through  an  arduous  cam-   and  send  a  set  of  the  Wells  History,  NR  Edition,  to 

paign  for  the   entry  of  the   United   States   into   the   League   of 

Nations.    She  was  but  once  jmore  taking  her  part  in  the  age-long       Name    

struggle  for  a  world  moved  by  good  will  and  ordered  by  law  in 

which  those  long  under  social  and  economic  disadvantage  might      Address 

come  into  their  own.     Certainly  no  more  eloquent  voice  or  more 

ardent  demand  for  justice  was  ever  raised  in  their  behalf.  Card  to  be   signed 

Hull  House,  Chicago.  Jane  AddAMS.  S-12-20 


here  reproduced  (7/9  actual  size),  bound  in 
Holliston  cloth  with  gold  lettering  and  cov- 
ers embossed  in  blank  with  the  ship  emblem 
of  The  New  Republic. 

The  &£ew  Republic  Edition 

was  arranged  for  to  unite  for  book  and 
weekly  the  audience  that  rightly  belongs  to 
both.  Both  seek  to  reveal  "the  truth  of 
mankind's  common  interest,  the  need  to 
realize  a  common  cause,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  common  disaster  if  that  common  cause 
does  not  inspire  us." 

Both  The  New  Republic  and  the  Wells 
History  make  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  Let  us 
send  them  out  ^  for  you  to  ar- 
rive in  time  for  $11  oO  Christmas  ac- 
companied by  a  ■*■  * card  announc- 
ing you  as  donor.  $11.80  brings  books  and 
journal.  To  secure  timely  arrival  the  coupon 
below  should  be  returned  immediately. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LIBERTIES    OUR    FATHERS    WON 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey  has  not  been 
derelict  in  informing  its  readers  of  the  gross 
affronts  to  every  principle  of  American  con- 
stitutional liberties  which  were  practiced  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  in 
rounding  up  aliens  as  alleged  communists  in 
the  January  raids,  and  in  holding  them  for 
deportation.  The  facts  of  the  case,  care- 
fully sifted,  were  recited  in  a  Report  upon 
the  Illegal  Practices  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice,  which  is  signed  by  twelve  rep- 
utable lawyers — among  them  Roscoe  Pound, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Indeed  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
habeas  corpus  and  bail  cases,  heard  before 
Judge  Anderson  of  the  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict Federal  Court,  government  officials  tes- 
tified that  they  were  instructed  to  arrest,  to 
search  premises,  and  to  examine  witnesses 
without  "  due  process  of  law,"  that  a  swarm 
of  "  under  cover  men  "  (in  effect  agents  pro- 
vocateurs) had  been  let  loose  upon  the  land; 
and  that  the  press  had  been  filled  with  in- 
spired propaganda  alleging  the  discovery  of 
a  plot  to  overthrow  the  government  "  by 
force  and  violence  " — a  plot  of  whose  exist- 
ence Judge  Anderson  found  no  scintilla  of 
evidence. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  Judge  Ander- 
son held  that  the  Departments  both  of  Labor 
and  of  Justice  have  committed  an  error  of 
law  in  holding  communists  to  be  deportable 
under  the  statute  enacted  by  Congress  on 
October  16,  1918;  and  until  this  decision  is 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  seem 
that  the  deportation  of  aliens  upon  the  sole 
ground  that  they  are  communists  should  be 
stayed. 

Nevertheless  there  is  evidence  of  renewed 
activity  in  preparing  to  deport  communists — 
some  of  them  nationals  of  Poland  and 
Austria,  countries  now  suffering  the  horrors 
of  starvation  and  of  diseases  induced  by  the 
prolonged  ravages  of  war. 

Already  an  expense  of  more  than  $13,000 
has  been  incurred  in  New  England,  collected 
from  the  nickels  and  dimes  of  wage-earners, 
in  defending  fellow  workers  threatened  with 
deportation  and  in  caring  for  the  families  of 
the  deportees,  left  dependent  in  a  strange 
land.  The  claim  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  sees  that  adequate  Relief  is  given  the 
dependents  of  deportees  is  asserted  by  the 
twelve  lawyers  to  be  without  foundation  in 
fact. 

The  League  for  Democratic  Control,  2 
Park  square,  Boston,  is  making  an  effort  to 
meet   these    further    legal    expenses   by   con- 


tribution from  persons  outside  the  rank  of  the 
so-called  workers,  who  love  the  good  name 
of  America  and  who  resent  a  wrong  done 
to  a  stranger  within  our  gates  as  a  violation 
of  America's  most  sacred  obligation. 

Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Illegal  Prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  be 
mailed  by  the  League  upon  request  and  the 
receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

Elizabeth  Glendover  Evans. 

Boston. 

JAPANESE  WOMEN 
To  the  Editor:  Japan  is  ripe  and 
eager  for  more  information  and  actual  work 
along  social  service  lines.  Some  of  her  men 
of  vision  are  already  making  Herculean  ef- 
forts to  establish  up-to-date  centers  for  in- 
formation and  service,  but  the  need  for  more 
is  insistent  and  vast.  One  of  the  biggest  op- 
portunities is  to  open  the  eyes  of  more  of  the 
too  long  sheltered  Japanese  women  of  means 
to  their  share  of  responsibility  for  industrial 
and  social  evils. 

I  approach  my  own  experiment  with  real 
humility.  In  the  first  place  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult over  here  to  work  satisfactorily  through 
the  medium  of  English  alone,  and  a  life-time 
is  barely  sufficient  to  make  any  foreigner  ef- 
fective in  the  use  of  this  most  difficult  lan- 
guage. 

(This  is  one  of  the  deepest  reasons  for  the 
present  sad  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  East  and  West.  Japanese  literature,  cur- 
rent periodicals,  newspaper  comment,  etc.,  is 
sealed  to  our  comprehension  and  the  Japan- 
ese have  but  vague  knowledge  of  ours.  The 
Japan  Advertiser — under  B.  W.  Fleisher — is 
doing  valiant  pioneer  service  along  this  line 
by  publishing  daily  English  translations  of 
Japanese  newspaper  editorials  for  foreign 
readers.) 

The  second  good  reason  for  humility  is 
that  the  Japanese  are  so  truly  a  superior  race, 
historicatlly  and  culturally,  that  one  hesitates 
even  to  seem  to  assume  any  sort  of  advisor- 
ship  in  their  own  interests. 

However,  it  remains  true  that  the  Japan- 
ese woman  has  not  been  educated  up  to  her 
capabilities,  and  if  I  can  somehow  in  this  year 
begin  to  establish  in  this  leading  institution  an 
ideal  as  to  public  service  the  course  will  have 
justified  itself.  Christianity  is  fast  teaching 
the  Japanese  that  no  man  lives  to  himself 
alone.  Now  also  the  Christian  colleges  like 
Kobe  help  to  spread  the  doctrine  that  no 
woman  can  live  for  her  own  home  alone. 

I  am  using  the  SURVEY  for  information  in 
my  class-room.  May  we  not  also  have  the 
prayers  and  good  wishes  of  my  fellow  social 
workers  in  America  during  the  coming  year? 

ISABELLE    McCAUSLAND. 

Kobe,  Japan. 

[Miss  McCausland,  who  for  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  connected  with  settlement  ac- 


tivities at  Welcome  Hall  and  in  day-nur«ery 
work  at  the  Fitch  Creche  in  Bualo,  N.  Y., 
last  year  enjoyed  a  sabbatical  leave  in  Japan. 
She  shared  in  the  receptions  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Woods  when  they  reached  Tokyo; 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  our  friend,  D.  Mat- 
suda,  and  his  wife  at  their  busy  settlement, 
The  Gardens  of  the  Friendly  Neighbors, 
taught  English  in  a  Japanese  men's  college, 
where  she  was  the  only  woman  on  the  faculty 
and  all  the  time  expected  to  return  to  her 
own  work  in  Buffalo  this  fall.  Instead,  how- 
ever, she  has  been  persuaded  to  ask  for  aa 
extension  of  her  leave  of  absence  for  another 
year  to  put  in  a  new  course,  in  Current  Social 
Problems  in  connection  with  the  sociology 
work  at  Kobe  College  for  Japanese  women. — 
Editor.] 

DANCE  HALLS 
To  the  Editor:  Can  any  readers  of  the 
Survey  give  me  information  or  refer  me  to 
reliable  sources  concerning  private  and  pub- 
lic dancing?  I  am  informed  that  both  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war  dancing  has  become 
almost  a  mania.  In  many  cases  this  has  ne- 
cessitated more  efficient  systems  of  city  con- 
trol. I  shall  be  grateful  if  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  will,  by  answering . 
the  following  questions,  help  me  to  gather 
source  material  on  this  subject. 

1.  Is  this  generally  true  of  your  city? 

2.  Did  your  city  encourage  public  dances 
as  a  "  morale  "-making  expedient  during  the 
war?  By  what  agencies  and  with  what 
success? 

3.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  that  both 
private  and  public  dancing  have  increased 
in  your  city  or  state  ? 

4.  Have  you  data  to  show  whether  the 
modern  dance  has  largely  contributed  to  pos- 
sible delinquency  or  crime  among  a  city's 
youth  ? 

5.  Are  statements  of  dancing  masters'  as- 
sociations to  be  taken  seriously  concerning 
their  intention  to  eliminate  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  dance?  Where  have 
such  reforms  started? 

6.  Is  the  practice  of  auto  drivers  picking 
up  dancing  couples  at  the  close  of  dances 
very  marked  in  your  city?  Would  this  prac- 
tice have  any  social  significance? 

7.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increased 
interest  in  the  "jazz",  rather  than  the  two- 
step,  old-fashioned  waltz  or  schottische?  Of" 
the  following  possible  causes,  which  would 
you  place  first:  Custom  and  imitation? 
Moral  and  nervous  breakdown  after  strain 
of  war?  Abnormal  working,  living  and  play 
conditions?  Unsupervised  and  uncontrolled 
commercial  recreation?  Natural  tendency  to 
play  on  the  danger  line  of  things?  Other 
causes  not  enumerated? 

Toledo,  Ohio.  John  J.  Phelan. 


THE  ALAMEDA  COUNTY  JAIL 

(Continued  from  page  453) 


that  might  be  hot  or  lukewarm,  and  without  any  thought  of 
disinfecting.  Any  washing  of  clothes  or  dish  towels  had  to 
be  done  in  the  same  little  galvanized  tub  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  boiling.  This  and  the  bathtub  used  in  common 
had  mental  disadvantages  to  a  social  worker,  for  among 
social  workers  such  methods  have  been  regarded  as  a  menace 
these  many  years. 

I  had  daily  courtesies  extended  to  me  which  were  not  given 
the  other  prisoners.  I  was  allowed  to  receive  flowers,  fruit, 
and  other  dainties  whenever  they  were  sent,  and  permission 
to  see  my  friends  was  constantly  granted.  The  other  inmates 
were  limited  to  visitors  at  certain  hours  two  days  of  the  week. 
No  extra  food  —  not  even  fruit  —  was  permitted  them,  no 
books  or  papers  were  provided,  nothing  to  make  less  dreary 
the  days  that  had  to  be  passed  in  the  limited  space  of  a  cell 
some  ten  feet  by  six  and  the    narrow    corridor    off    which 


these  cells  opened.  The  cells  were  closed  at  any  time  between 
six  and  eight  in  the  evening,  and  the  lights  went  out  at  eight, 
sometimes  at  nine,  always  without  warning;  and  after  lights 
were  out  there  was  total  darkness  until  daylight  came  again 
and  ushered  in  its  dreary  monotony  of  waking  hours.  For 
many  inmates  this  meant  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  without  exercise,  without  occupation, 
without  inspiration,  too  often,  I  am  sure,  with  bitter  thoughts 
of  failure,  and  a  dread  realization  of  the  fateful  clutch  of  cir- 
cumstance brought  about  through  social  maladjustment  —  a 
force  too  strong  for  many  whose  lives  have  been  caught  in  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty,  ill-health,  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

Thus  does  the  state  treat  its  erring  citizens.  The  system  is 
vengeful,  merciless,  and  needlessly  ignorant  of  the  source  of 
crime  and  human  needs.  Are  we  building  up  hate?  Then 
must  we  reap  the  whirlwind? 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Surreys,  •< 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  after  the  advertising" — Amer.  Bed 
Oross. 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or 
more  consecutive  inse?  cions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED :  Gymnasium  instructor  for 
women  and  girls ;  afternoon  and  evening 
work.  Good  position.  In  applying  state 
fully,  age,  education,  experience,  and  mini- 
mum salary.  Address  P.  L.  Seman,  Supt, 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor 
St.,  Chicago,   111. 


WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street. 


WANTED :  Experienced,  qualified  Dis- 
trict Supervisors  for  family  case  work. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Begin 
work  January  1,  1921.  State  experience, 
education,  salary  expected,  etc.  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  516  North  Fourth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED :  Competent  and  experienced 
'case  worker  for  family  welfare  department. 
Salary  $1,500.00.  Apply  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


FINANCIAL  SECRETARY,  Protes- 
tant, for  charitable  religious  organization 
in  New  York  City — national  scope.  Must 
have  had  experience  in  personal  approach. 
3726  Survey. 


*Xl-.01_/*rV^n  .  clal  .j-ticie,,  papera,  speech- 
es, debates.  Ixpert,  scholarly  service.  Acthobs 
Kisbasch    BUEiau,    COO    Fifth   Avenue,    New   lark. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Student* 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 
Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


Chief  Matron:  State  Girls' 
Industrial  School,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Civil  Service  Exam- 
ination, December  30.  Salary 
$2400  and  maintenance. 
Exceptional  opportunity.  For 
information  write  Ohio  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Efficiency, 
Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  Experienced  chil- 
dren's club  and  recreational  worker  desires 
opening  in  New  York  City.    3717  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.   3719  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  and  or- 
ganizer, who  has  done  case  work,  seeks  de- 
sirable opening.  Excellent  credentials. 
3729  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Head  Worker 
of  a  Federated  Jewish  Charities  or  kindred 
organization  by  experienced  executive. 
Available  January  1st.     3730  Survey. 


APARTMENT  TO  RENT 

PROFESSIONAL  lady  wishes  to  share 
her  apartment  in  country.  55  minutes  from 
New  York.  $20  a  month.  Call  Miss  Joffe, 
10-5,  Bryant  2747. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

EMERGENCY  vacancies  in  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Walter  Agnew  (Ex-President  Hedding 
College),  419  West   119th  St.,  New  York. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  In  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  In  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Ked  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber, January,  March,  or  June. 

For  information  address 

Hiss   Dora   M.    Barnes,    Director 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOB 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 
Classified   Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory 
number  of  replies  and  have  been 
able  to  suitably  fill  most  of  the 
positions.  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
In  bringing  institutions  and  Insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  In 
touch  with  one  another." 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

Executive  and  Technical  Women  in  In- 
dustry. A  survey  of  factories,  1919-1920. 
Central  Branch  Employment  Department,  I. 
W.  C.  A.,  610  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Revised  trans- 
lation from  official  text.  Pub.  by  Russian 
Soviet  Government  Bureau,  110  West  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.     93  pages.     25  cents. 

Cbidit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass. 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  5  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  semt  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 


Weight  and  Height  in  Relation  to  Malnu- 
trition. By  Wm.  B.  P.  Emerson,  M.D., 
and  Frank  A.  Manny.  Reprint  from 
Archives  of  Pedriatrlcs,  Aug.  From  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 

Medical  Opportunities  fob  Women  in  Jafan. 
By  Caroline  E.  Furness.  Reprinted  from 
New  York  Medical  Journal.  May  15.  From 
author,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.     Price  ten  cents. 

Horrors  of  Vaccination  Exposed  and  illus- 
trated. Size  6x9.  238  pages  28  illustra- 
tions, paper  covers.  An  up-to-date  book  for 
doctors  and  laymen  giving  "  the  other  side  " 
of  the  subject  and  showing  how  vaccination 
now  causes  more  deaths  thaD  smallpox.  Posi- 
tive proofs  from  highest  sources  given. 
Price  one  dollar  per  copy  by  mail.  Chas.  M. 
Higgins,  author  and  publisher,  271  Ninth 
St.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Monographs  in  Child  Welfare,  NO.  1,  Selec- 
tion of  Foster  Homes  fob  Children,  a  de- 
scription of  the  principles  and  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  finding  and  investigating  foster  homes — 
with  Illustrative  cases.  By  Mary  S.  Doran, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Finding  Work,  and 
Bertha  C.  Reynolds,  Home  Finding  Visitor. 
Published  In  1919  by  The  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  107  East  22  Street,  New 
York.     Thirty-five  cents. 


Self  Supporting  Students  in  Certain  New 
York  City  High  Schools  by  Walter  W. 
Pettit.  Large  numbers  of  students  are  em- 
ployed outside  of  school  hours  and  during 
vacations.  This  study  deals  with  the  types 
of  work,  the  haphazard  way  in  which  these 
part  time  positions  are  secured,  the  length 
of  hours,  rates  of  pay,  the  detrimental  effect 
that  this  work  exerts  upon  the  recreational 
life  of  the  students,  and  suggested  remedial 
measures.  Published  in  1920  by  The  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  107  East  22 
Street,  New  York.     Seventy-five  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,  copy   unchanged   throughout    the  month. 

JBctttr  tCimts  reportB  the  most  Important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  Issues  per 
year— S2.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East 
72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Pu'olic  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave,  New 
York. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

The    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTIST,    10c.    a 
copy ;  dollar  a  year.     New  Orleans,  La. 
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Let  The  Survey  do  your  shopping  for  the  gift  you  MUST 
for  the  person  who  is  hard  to  suit,  for  the  last-minute  gift 
off  buying. 

Send  us  $5  with  the  blank  below  filled  out  and  we  will: 

1.  Enter  the  recipient  for  the  52  issues  of  The  Survey  for  1921. 

2.  Send  him  a  note  to  arrive  on  Christmas  day,  saying  that  it  is 
YOUR  gift  we  are  delivering. 

3.  Send  you  any  one  of  the  books  listed  below — or  send  it  to 
another  friend  for  a  gift. 

Besides,  you  add  one  new  reader  to  The  Survey  list;  help  directly 
in  the  growth  of  a  magazine  cooperatively  maintained  for  the  social 
welfare 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  yourself,  fill  in  your  own  name — get  both  The 
SURVEY  and  a  book  for  the  price  of  The  SURVEY  alone. 

Send  $5*00  for  The  Survey  and  Choice  of  these  Books 


WHAT  THE  WORKERS  WANT:  A  Study  of  British 
Labor.    By  Arthur  Gleason. 

DARKWATER.    By  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  author  of  Souls 
of  Black  Folk. 

WHAT'S  ON  THE  WORKER'S  MIND?    By  Whiting 

Williams. 
THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT.    By  Frank 

B.  Thompson. 
AMERICA   VIA   THE   NEIGHBORHOOD.     By   John 

Daniels. 
SMOKE  AND  STEEL.     By  Carl  Sandburg,  author  of 

Chicago  Poems,  etc. 

THE    DAME     SCHOOL    OF     EXPERIENCE    AND 
OTHER  PAPERS.    By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 

MAIN  STREET.     By  Sinclair  Lewis. 

HUNGER.    By  Knut  Hamsun. 

CALIBAN.    By  W.  L.  George. 

THE  RISE  OF  DAVID  LEVINSKY.  By  Abraham 
Cahan. 

HEARTBREAK  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.  By 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

THE  NEW  UNIONISM  IN  THE  CLOTHING  IN- 
DUSTRY.   By  J.  M.  Budish  and  George  Soule. 

THE  INTERCHURCH  REPORT  ON  THE  STEEL 
STRIKE  OF  1919.  By  Commission  of  Inquiry,  In- 
terchurch  World  Movement. 

THE  GREAT  STEEL  STRIKE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

By  William  Z.  Foster. 
BRITISH   LABOR   AND   THE  WAR.     By   Paul   U. 

Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason. 

THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST— ITS  REASON 
AND  REMEDY.    By  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 

PROFITS,  WAGES  AND  PRICES.    By  David  Friday. 

THE  ACQUISITIVE  SOCIETY.    By  R.  H.  Tawney. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 
By  George  White  Patrick. 

SOCIAL  THEORY.    By  G.  D.  H.  Cole. 

SOCIAL  WORK     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

THE  NORMAL  LIFE.    By  Edward  T.  Devine. 


24.  THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  IN  THE  MODERN  CITY. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

25.  SCHOOLS  OF  TOMORROW.     By  John   Dewey  and 

Evelyn  Dewey. 

26.  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLD.     By  Evelyn  Dewey. 

27.  THE  LIBERAL  COLLEGE.   By  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 

28.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg. 

29.  EVERYBODY'S  WORLD.     By  Sherwood  Eddy. 

30.  THE  HUMAN  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR.     By  Homer 

Folks. 

31.  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CITIZEN.    By  Mary  Austin. 


This  offer  expires  December  31,  1920.     It  is  not  retroactive  and  will  mot 
be  accepted  through  agents. 

ORDER  FORM 
THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  Christmas  offer  and  enclose  herewith  $5. 

Send  Book  No ....... .  on  December to 

(It  date  is  not  filled  in  book  will  be  tent  by  return  mail) 

Name    . 

Street,  No. _ _ 


City,   State. 


Send    The    Survey    for    one    year    beginning    with    the    issue    for 
December  25  to — 

(For  a  new  subscriber  only) 


Name   

Street,   No.. 

City,  State 

f  do         ) 
I  do  not  J 


Christmas    note    to    the    new    subscriber 


pleaseidonot>  s 

named  above,  telling  him  that  it  is  a  gift  from  me,  the  letter  to  he 

timed  to  arrive  on  Christmas  day. 

S-12-25-20 


My  own  name 


Two  Sections 


^fi€B 


Section  II 


suvweff 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  U2  East  J9  Street,  New  York 


THE  YEAR  ENDED:  I9J9-20 


THE  YEAR  BEGUN:  1920  21 


TO  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 
AND  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 

ANNUAL    STATEMENT 
BY    THE    EDITOR 


SOMETHING  of  the  plans  that  engage  us  in  the  new  year, 
something  of  the  fortunes  of  the  publishing  year  just 
closed,  must  be  compressed  into  the  three  pages  of  text 
that  go  into  this  annual  statement.  There  is  every 
reason  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  our  space  to  the  closely 
packed  roster  of  Survey  Associates,  which  follows.  The 
names  stand  for  1624  member-contributors  in  sums  of  $10 
and  over,  resident  in  forty-one  states  and  a  dozen  foreign 
countries. 

At  a  time  when  the  paper  situation  has  driven  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  to  consolidate  and  when  magazines  with 
greater  resources  to  draw  on  have  crumpled  up  and  gone  out 
of  existence,  it  has  been  this  convinced  and  convincing  human 
endowment  which  has  given  the  SURVEY  its  tenacity  and 
reach. 

More,  rather  than  less,  of  such  interest  and  backing,  such 
tenacity  and  reach,  is  needed  in  the  year  ahead  if  we  are  to  do 
some  measure  of  justice  to  such  assignments  as  the  complex 
industrial  situation,  the  struggle  of  our  cities  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  housing  shortage,  the  serious  situation  faced  in 
our  schools,  or  the  realignment  of  social  agencies  to  meet  the 
need  of  this  sober  post-war  period.  Each  of  the  great  fields 
of  social  concern  covered  by  the  SURVEY  fairly  bristles  with 
demands  for  competent,  first-hand  appraisal;  for  sure-footed 
reporting,  and  for  interpretation  matching  accuracy  with 
social  insight.  No  technical  journal  and  no  general  periodical 
is  attempting  the  synthetic  task  which  the  SURVEY  attempts. 

As  a  publication  of  a  sort  for  which  advertising  is  meager, 
though  appreciably  growing,  such  work  is  impossible  out  of 
commercial  receipts.  Such  work  is  made  possible  to  the 
SURVEY,  not  by  any  magic  of  its  own  but  by  1213  men  and 
women,  the  country  over,  who  themselves  are  carrying  on 
work  of  community  upbuilding — who  regard  the  SURVEY 
with  its  swift  distribution  of  information  and  exchange  of 
experience  as  a  reinforcement  to  their  work  and  who  go  down 
into  their  pockets  for  just  double  the  regular  $5  subscription 
price.     It  is  made  possible  by  411  other  givers  in  larger  and 

most  generous  sums. 

*      *      * 

THIS  accounting  and  acknowledgment  is  addressed  first  of 
all  to  these  1624  members.  We  hope  that  ten  times  that 
number  of  SURVEY  readers  will  glance  it  through  and  be 
prompted  to  join  our  fellowship.  We  hope  they  will  spread 
It  before  others  who  have  never  heard  of  the  SURVEY  and  thus 
win  their  interest. 

The  accounting  must  be  rendered  to  a  great  variety  of  people 
to  whom  the  SURVEY  offers  no  solvent  for  their  social  theories, 
but  offers  rather  a  common  service  of  interpreted  facts,  gath- 
ered experience  and  forthright  discussion — from  the  trustees 
of  a  $10,000,000  Foundation  to  the  mining  town  minister 
who  scrapes  together  a  dollar  a  month;  here  an  industrial 
corporation,  there  a  trade  union;  now  a  nation-wide  civic 
organization  and  again  a  school  teacher  who  keeps  up  a  $10 
cooperating  subscription  as  a  memorial.  This  is  in  memory 
of  a  younger  brother,  since  dead,  whose  letters  to  the  SURVEY 
first  brought  to  light  conditions  in  a  western  reformatory 
where  he  was  imprisoned  and  led  to  hopeful  changes  for  the 
sake  of  the  boys  who  came  after  him. 


If  we  could  but  bring  out  a  switchboard  instead  of  an  annual 
report  and  could  pull  the  plugs  in  and  out,  so  that  each  could 
share  in  the  testimony  of  what  the  SURVEY  means  to  all — 
more,  in  what  they  want  it  to  mean — then  we  should  bank  up 
no  end  of  evidence  in  support  of  that  constructive  develop- 
ment of  the  journal  and  its  service  which  lies  clearly  before 
us,  and  upon  which  we  have  made  only  beginnings. 

*      *      * 

OUR    daily    correspondence    and    staff    contacts  bring   us 
precious  inklings   of   these  things  and  it  is  upon  them 
that  we  ground  our  confidence  and  base  our  plans. 

Those  Plans  Call  for  a  seasoned  development  of  what 'for 
want  of  a  better  term  we  call  journalistic  research,  that  prompt 
exploration  of  current  situations  which  affords  social  insight 
and  supplies  SURVEY  readers  with  dependable  facts. 

We  can  o'nt  wl'  •  confidence  to  t-.vo  such  bits  oi  prospecting 
In  the  last    welve  months. 

The  liist  was  etnbodie  I  In  our  steel  strike  number  of  last  fall; 
its  fr  -  h  apprai  al  of  those  issu  s  f  life  and  labor  in  a  great  basic 
Industry  which  we  laid  ba  e  in  the  Pittsbjrgh  Survey  ten  years 
ago  its  exhibit  of  the  sta  k  contr.  s  in  he  conserving  of  civil 
liberties  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  conflict  afforded  by  the 
authorities  o  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Our  swift  portrayal  of 
f.  c.s  n  staff  articles  by  Mr  Fitch,  Miss  Shaw  and  Professor 
Ta  lor  went  without  successful  challenge  at  the  time  and  met 
with  confirmation,  nine  months  later,  in  the  comprehensive 
findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  for  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement. 

A  year  later,  we  ave  brought  ou  t  a  number  of  a  very  different 
order;  also  on  an  industrial  center.  In  response  to  suggestion 
of  Justice  Brandeis,  two  members  of  the  SURVEY  staff,  Mr. 
Lane  and  Mr.  Lasker,  undertook  with  the  help  of  representatives 
of  the  Council  of  Soc  al  Agenci  :s,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  ot  er  civ  c  organizations  of  Grand  Rapids,  to  canvass  the 
gains  w  ich  have  ome  to  a  typical  American  city  as  a  result 
of  a  year    f  freedom    rom  low  wages,  unemployment  and  drink 

Other  inquiri  s  under  way  have  to  do  with  the  development, 
of  producers'  coo  eratives  in  California — one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising movements  of  the  times  in  rural  economics;  with  interesting 
examples  of  land  settlement  in  Wisconsin;  with  the  reaction  upon 
cond  tions  in  the  border  states  of  Mexico  resulting  from  contacts 
made  by  migrant  workers  and  refugees  on  this  side  of  the  border; 
with  rapi  .  developments  in  federation  and  corn  i. unity  organi- 
zation among  urban  social  agencies. 

More  frequently,  ot  course,  the  SURVEY  serves  as  a  carrier, 
critic  and  interpreter  of  the  results  o,  .nvestiga tions  made  by 
outside  public  and  private  agenc  es. 

Those  Plans  Call  for  a  consecutive  execution  of  the  SUR- 
VEY'S function  as  an  unprejudiced  reporter. 

Here  our  best  illustration  is  perhaps  the  way  we  followed 
through  the  White  House  industrial  conferences — Interpreting 
their  sessions  in  staff  articles  by  Mr.  Chenery,  bringing  out 
symposia  on  the  failure  of  the  first  conference  and  the  work 
before  .he  second,  and  publishing  preliminary  and  final  reports 
In  full,  the  latter  through  a  special  gift. 

I. 
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Those  Plans  Call  for  the  synthetic  handling  of  needs  and 
experience,  experiment  and  invention  in  the  great  spheres  of 
social  concern  which  the  SURVEY  has  made  its  own. 

As  already  Indicated,  this  is  a  task  attempted  in  its  breadth 
by  no  technical  journal,  and  in  its  consecutiveness  by  no  general 
periodical.  Its  demand  on  staff  time,  in  the  way  of  digest,  first- 
hand inquiry  and  close  editorial  work,  however  unpretentious 
the  resulting  material,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  function 
attempted  by  the  SURVEY.  The  effort  is  to  glean  from  fields  of 
social  practice  fresh  and  suggestive  experience  that  will  be  of  help 
to  those  in  other  communities,  or  in  kindred  fields,  In  facing 
social  needs  as  they  meet  them  Individually.  Through  informed 
report  ng,  skilled  Interpretation  and  frank  discussion  over  signa- 
tures, the  SURVEY  seeks  to  bring  its  readers  a  volume  of  material 
comparable  in  the  space  of  a  year  to  a  course  of  reading,  but 
compact  of  current  developments  and  intensely  human  and 
pract  cat  matter,  marked  often  by  the  kindling  enthusiasm 
that  goes  with  pioneering,  but  marked  also  by  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  accuracy. 

The  requirements  of  gathering  and  handling  such  material 
lend  to  combination  with  the  two  other  functions  listed  above. 
The  staff,  full  time  and  part  time,  paid  and  voluntary,  with  which 
the  SURVEY  broaches  the  work  of  the  new  year,  is  listed  on 
adjoining  pages. 

THOSE"  Plans  Call  for  a  cumulative  following  of  social  un- 
dertakings in  other  countries  in  this  post-war  period. 

Here  .gain  we  have  been  fortunate  in  enlisting  support  to 
broaden  our  field  and  make  the  SURVEY  a  link  in  common  under- 
standing. The  SURVEY  was  among  the  first  to  portray  the 
deep-seated  misery  in  Central  Europe,  as  It  has  been  among  the 
first  to  follow  the  hopeful  work  of  rehabilitation  in  the  war  zone, 
and  to  interpret  the  forces  at  work  in  British  reconstruction. 
In  midwinter  we  published  a  staff  art  cle  by  Mr.  Lasker  which 
Mr.  i  oover  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  attempt  made  to 
summarize  m  rican  overseas  relief;  and  which  the  Literary 
Digest  republished  to  the  extent  of  ten  columns. 

Those  Plans  Call  for  a  deliberate  regional  development  in 
the  domestic  field,  designed  to  make  the  SURVEY  genuinely 
national  and  bring  into  closer  touch  the  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  are  shouldering  the  load  of  prac- 
tical social  work. 

Our  experimental  regional  development  in  California  has 
broken  romislng  ground,  with  the  organization  of  Round  Tables 
in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  rid  San  Diego  and  the  enlistment 
of  half  a  hundred  cooperating  subscribers. 

An  Illustration  of  results  which  may  flow  from  such  regional 
cooperation  was  an  article  on  the  remarkable  rural  library  work 
in  Santa  Barbara  county,  a  county  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  broken  by  high  mountains,  and  set  off  by  vast  distances. 
Nevertheless  Santa  Barbara  has  made  books  available  to  every  knot 
of  readers,  from  the  men  of  the  oil  tankers  on  the  coast  to  the 
furthest  ranch  houses.  The  State  Library  Commission  of  Indiana 
has  reprinted  the  SURVEY'S  story  of  it  as  part  of  its  campaign  to 
enlist  county  support  for  library  extens  on  in  that  middle  western 
commonwealth. 

Those  Plans  Call  for  the  active  employment  of  the  SUR- 
VEY as  an  instrument  of  education. 

Last  year  the  issues  of  the  SURVEY  were  used  as  current 
texts,  source  material  and  collateral  reading  by  2441  students 
In  schools  for  social  work,  normal  colleges, and  universities.  This 
year  we  are  introducing  a  weekly  column  of  questionnaires  and 
current  bibliographies  designed  to  enhance  its  practical  value  to 
Instructors  and  students  in  sociology,  history,  practical  economics 
and  social  work. 

THE  engineering  of  such  plans  has  been  broken  into  repeat- 
edly during  the  past  year  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  publish- 
ing business.  It  was  a  task  to  tax  our  best  energies  in  nor- 
mal times.  But  these  have  not  been  normal  times.  First  came 
the  printers'  strike  which  interrupted  issues  and  stalled  circu- 
lation work  in  the  productive  months  of  the  fall  and  early 
winter.  Composition  and  press  work  charges  which  went  up 
20  per  cent  in  January,  have,  again  been  increased.  Paper 
cost  us  7  cents  a  pound  last  fall,  9  cents  last  spring,  12  cents 
in  the  summer,  or  three  times  pre-war  prices.  We  met  the 
situation  by  a  series  of  radical  and  deliberate  economies — 
eliminating  engravings  and  super-calendered  paper,  stripping 
down  magazine  issues,  reducing  staff  work  to  a  thread  for 
three  months,  telescoping  weekly  issues  into  midsummer 
numbers  in  July,  August  and  September.  These  were  tem- 
porary expedients.  We  have  raised  the  regular  subscription 
price  of  the  SURVEY  from  $4  to  $5  as  a  permanent  solution, 
but  it  means  going  through  again  the  excruciating  process  of 
two  years  ago  when  we  translated  our  $3  list  to  $4.  And  again 
we  shall  look  to  the  convinced  interest  of  SURVEY  readers  to 
accomplish  it  without  loss  in  circulation. 

In  last  year's  annual  report,  we  divided  the  SURVEY'S 
budget  into  certain  natural  divisions. 
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Under  maintenance  we  put  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  our  weekly  issues,  rent,  bookkeeping  and  other 
administrative  charges,  finance  and  membership,  advertising, 
the  routine  handling  of  subscriptions,  and  the  managing 
editor's  department.  We  expressed  the  hope  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  SURVEY,  these  expenses  would 
be  met  by  business  receipts,  by  cooperating  subscriptions  and 
contributions  of  $25,  $50  and  $100,  freeing  all  larger  contribu- 
tions for  investment  in  the  development  of  the  SURVEY,  and 
for  our  special  departments  and  lines  of  educational  activity. 

The  publishing  situation  prevented  the  realization  of  this 
hope.  We  did  no  more  than  match  the  circulation  showing 
of  the  year  before  in  numbers — writing  14,453  subscriptions; 
but  brought  up  subscription  receipts  from  $39,538.95  in  1918-19 
to  $47,446.33— a  gain  of  $7,907.38.  In  the  same  period,  and  in 
spite  of  our  broken  printing  schedule,  we  gained  149  columns 
in  advertising,  or  approximately  fifty  pages;  and  added  $4,319 
to  our  advertising  income.  That  is,  we  added  a  clear  thousand 
dollars  a  month  to  our  commercial  income. 

We  closed  the  year  with  sixty  $100  contributions,  with  160 
$25  Sustaining  Subscriptions,  and  with  1213  $10  Cooperating 
Subscriptions — way  marks  all  in  the  history  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. With  a  regular  printing  schedule,  an  increased  sub 
scription  price,  and  renewed  response  from  contributors  in 
these  categories,  we  renew  the  hope  expressed  of  a  year  ago. 

A  GRAPHIC  MONTHLY 

For  two  years  the  expenses  of  the  magazine  issues  of  the 
SURVEY  have  been  met  by  a  generous  special  gift  to  enable 
us  to  interpret  more  adequately  the  social  developments  of  the 
reconstruction  period.  Such  illustrated  numbers  are  no 
longer  tenable  as  a  charge  on  our  regular  subscription  price, 
even  at  the  new  figure;  but  the  need  for  such  a  medium  is 
clear  as  a  carrier  for  staff  investigations,  the  findings  of  outside 
agencies  of  social  research,  and  the  more  extensive  portrayal 
of  social  conditions  and  experience.  Moreover,  a  graphic 
monthly  has  several  times  the  potential  reading  audience  of 
our  weekly  and  has  possibilities  of  self-support.  We  have 
plans  for  promoting  such  a  graphic  monthly  to  parallel  the 
service  development  of  the  weekly,  and  shall  feel  warranted 
in  doing  so  when  we  have  pledges  of  $25,000  a  year  for  four 
years.  We  can  report  three  pledges,  each  of  $5,000  for  four 
years,  toward  this  end.    We  appeal  for  two  more. 

PROMOTION 

Last  fall,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made  us  an  enhanced 
offer  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  for  business  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  then  entered  upon.  The  amount  for  the  first 
year  was  dependent  upon  income  from  other  sources,  and  was 
to  be  tapered  off  gradually  during  a  three-year  period,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  SURVEY  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  legs 
as  a  cooperative  undertaking.  The  intention  of  the  Sage 
Foundation  was  to  give  the  SURVEY  momentum  at  the  time 
of  its  withdrawal.  We  met  the  conditions  earning  for  us  the 
maximum  grant  for  the  first  year.  We  carried  out  its  intent 
by  duplicating  its  increase  in  enlarged  business  receipts  and 
new  contributions.  These  gains  were,  however,  largely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  rise  in  costs  over  which  we  had  no  control, 
but  which  we  expect  to  counterbalance  if  we  are  fortunate  in 
marketing  the  SURVEY  at  the  new  rate. 

JOURNALISTIC  RESEARCH 

There  remains  the  editorial  staff  work  of  the  SURVEY, 
department  by  department,  comparable  to  the  work  of  the 
faculty  of  a  university  school;  work  of  a  sort  which  could  only 
be  met  out  of  the  surplus  income  of  a  very  large  circulation 
and  the  resulting  advertising  receipts;  work  of  a  sort  which 
no  commercial  publication  is  undertaking  because  it  has  no 
commercial  justification;  but  work  which  from  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view  is  demonstrably  effective  and  worth  while. 
For  this  work  we  need  in  1920-21  $30,000. 

We  are  entering  the  fall  with  a  staff  equipped  to  do  a  greater 
measure  of  justice  to  it  than  ever  before — to  build  on  the 
beginnings  which  have  won  for  us  many  new  friends  in  the 
last  two  years.  We  can  do  this  if  we  can  be  sure  of  the  backing 
of  old  friends  and  of  new  in  seeing  us  through. 

It  will  be  from  one  to  eleven  months  before  we  get  full  benefit 
of  renewals  at  the  new  subscription  rate.  Meanwhile  to  Insure 
those  renewals  at  the  new  rate  it  is  essential  to  keep  up  the 
standards  of  staff  work  and  of  issues.  Meanwhile,  also,  the 
opportunities  for  service  which  press  in  upon  us  are  even  more 
imperative.  Our  appeal  is  for  sureness  of  backing  in  bridging 
these  months  of  transition  and  in  laying  hold  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 
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STAFF  APPOINTMENTS 

Announcement  can  be  made  of  staff  changes  and  appoint- 
ments in  entering  upon  the  new  year. 


Responsibility  for  covering  the  field  of  Family  Welfare  and 
Child  Welfare — and  all  that  complex  range  of  social  diagnosis 
and  treatment  with  which  case  workers,  charity  organization 
societies,  community  federations  and  the  like  have  to  deal — 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN,  formerly  associate- 
general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis, 
later  associate-director  of  the  Bureau  of  After  Care  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  who  comes  to  the  SURVEY  from  his  post 
as  field  secretary  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 


In  the  field  of  Public  Health,  we  have  enlisted  on  a  part-time 
basis  one  of  the  few  laymen  who  are  making  distinctive  con- 
tributions to  the  health  movement.  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 
has  in  recent  years  built  up  the  social  content  of  the  work  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  of  which  he  has  been  director.  He  comes 
to  New  York  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Committer  on  Dis- 
pensary Development  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund.  Mr. 
Davis  is  also  chief  of  the  Service  Bureau  on  Dispensaries  and 
Community  Relations  of  Hospitals  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association;  chief  of  the  Division  of  Health,  Americanization 
Study  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Survey  of  Hospital  Social  Service  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

*  •    • 

In  the  field  of  education,  also,  the  SURVEY  has  been  for- 
tunate in  arranging  with  a  newcomer  to  New  York — this  time 
from  the  Northwest — to  take  over  its  School  and  Community 
Department.  As  a  teacher  in  rural  schools  in  Indiana,  in 
high-schools  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  as  professor  of  philosophy 
and  psychology  in  Kansas  and  of  education  and  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Washington  and  at  Reed  College,  JOSEPH 
K.  HART  b  ings  a  wide  range  of  experience.  It  has  been  the 
community  relationships  of  the  school  which  has  gripped  Dr. 
Hart's  interest  and  toward  which  he  has  made  no  small  con- 
tribution in  his  volumes  "Democracy  in  Education,"  "Com- 
munity Organization,"  and  "Current  Theories  of  Moral  Educa- 
tion." 

•  •    * 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hart  will  be  MARION  CLINCH 
CALKINS,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
pioneer  in  vocational  guidance  work  in  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York. 

*  ft    M 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE'S  lecture  engagements  throughout  the 
country  have  led  to  his  relinquishment  of  departmental  re- 
sponsibilities in  which  Lilian  Brandt  has  been  associated  with 
him.  He  will  continue  to  write  along  general  lines.  We  are 
retaining  the  friendly  interest  and  cooperation  of  WINTHROP 
D.  LANE  as  contributing  editor.  Mr.  Lane  becomes  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  bringing  to 
bear  there  that  clarity  of  style  and  social  insight  which  has 
hitherto  marked  his  handling  for  us  o  the  subject  fields  of 
education  and  crime. 

•  •    • 

^Acknowledgement  should  be  made  of  gifts  of  time  and 
writings  and  suggestions  by  a  great  company  of  readers  and 
cooperators;  and  special  acknowledgement  to  LOULA  D. 
LASKER  who  put  in  a  greater  part  of  last  year  as  a  volunteer 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  SURVEY. 

ft    •    ft 

We  are  glad  to  announce  as  London  correspondent  for  the 
new  year  a  young  Englishman,  whos  name  is  as  well  known 
in  America  as  at  home — HAROLD  J.  LASKI,  who  after  two 
years  at  McGill  University,  as  assistant  professor  of  history, 
two  years  at  Harvard  as  lecturer  in  history  and  government  and 
special  lectureships  at  Yale  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  becomes  Cassel  lecturer  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science.  Mr.  Laski  is  known  for  his 
writings  on  public  administration,  and  he  will  bring  the  same 
incisive  power  of  analysis  to  portrayal  of  elements  in  British 
social  and  industrial  reconstruction. 


We  are  fortunate  finally  in  enlisting  as  a  voluntary  contrib- 
uting editor  for  the  new  year,  ARTHUR  GLEASON,  now  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  and  in  1919-20  British 
correspondent  for  the  SURVEY. 
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THE  SURVEY'S  ORGANIZATION 

Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    is    a    membership T  corporation 
chartered  November  4,  1912,  without  shares  or  stockholders, 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York — 

"to  advance  the  cause  of  constructive  philanthropy  by  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  per- 
iodicals, and  by  conducting  any  investigation  useful  or 
necessary  for  the  preparation  thereof." 

Annual  Membership  in  Survey  Associates  is  open  to  (a) 
Cooperating  Subscribers  of  $10  or  more  in  any  one  year  and 
(b)  Survey  Circulators.  A  cooperating  subscription  includes 
the  $4  subscription  to  the  magazine,  and  creates  no  financial 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  contributor.  Contributors  of  $100 
or  more  are  eligible  to  life  membership. 

Contributions  to  institutions  organized,  like  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, for  educational  or  charitable  purposes  under  the  New 
York  membership  corporation  law,  are  deductible  from  state 
and  national  income  taxes. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Survey  Associates  is  held  the  last 
Monday  of  October  to  elect  officers  and  transact  such  other 
business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting.  The  directors  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  whose  terms  run  for  three  years. 
The  voting  is  open  to  life  members  and  to  annual  members. 


BASIS  FOR  APPEAL 

(Reprinted  from  the  Annual  Statement  for  1915-1916.) 

V\7'E  seek  and  accept  contributions  to  our  educational  work 
in  the  same  way  that  a  college  or  museum  would  seek  or 
accept  contributions— namely,  to  carry  out  certain  well-defined 
functions.     Those  functions  fall  in  the  categories  outlined: 

A.  As  an  even-handed  chronicle  of  events  and  happenings 
in  our  field. 

B.  As  a  pooling  place  for  social  experience,  experiment, 
practice. 

C.  As  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  issues  within  our  field 
by  those  who  come  at  them  from  various  angles. 

D.  As  an  interpreter  of  various  groups  in  the  community 
to  each  other. 

E.  As  an  investigator  and  exhibitor  of  the  results  of  social 
research. 

We  cannot  accept  contributions  to  the  educational  funds  of 
Survey  Associates  on  the  basis  of  positions  taken  in  contributed 
articles  or  in  editorials.  Such  a  procedure  would  either  turn 
us  into  a  propaganda  journal,  or  leave  us  straddling  all  the 
fences  around  the  lot. 

We  retain  an  independent  editorial  column  as  an  integral 
and  necessary  element  in  any  journal  worthy  of  the  name. 

Ill 
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Aberthaw Construction  Co. 
Achelis,  Fritz 
Acheson,  M.  W.,  Jr. 
Acker  man,  F.  L. 
Ackerman,  L. 

Actors'  Equit.    Association 
Addams,  Miss  Jane 
Additon,  Miss  Henrietta  S. 
Agnew,  George  B. 
Ainslie,  Miss  Maude 
♦Aldls,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Alexander,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Allen,  Charles  Dexter 
♦Ailing,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Almy,  Frederic 
Aitschul,  C. 
Altschui,  Miss  Hilda 
American    National    Red 

Cross 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Ames,  Mrs.  James  Barr 
Anderson,  Judge  Geo.  W. 
Andrews,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 

Anthony,  Pr  f.  Alfred  W. 
Anthony,  Miss  Julia  B. 
Archer,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Arndt,  Mrs.  Rose  Louis 
Arnold,  Miss  Sarah  Louise 
Arnsteln,  Leo 
Associated  Charities  of  Des 

Moines,  Iowa 
Associated        Charities     of 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Athey,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Atkinson,  C.J. 
Austin,  Mrs.  Gertrude  B. 
Austin,  Louis  W. 
Ayer,  Mrs.  Harold 

B 

Bacon,  Miss  Corinne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Baer,  Sig. 

Baerwald,  Mrs.  Paul 
Baker,  Judge  Harvey  II.    (In 

Memoriam) 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Baker,  Ray  Stannard 
Baldwin,  Dr.  Kate  W. 
Baldwin,  M.  W. 
Baldwin,  Miss  Rachel 
Baldwin,  Roger  N. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Ruth  S. 
Baldwin,  William  H. 
Ballard,  Edward  L. 
Bamberger,  Edgar  S. 
Bancroft,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Barber,  James 
Bardwell,  Mrs.  Robert 
Barker,  Mrs.  Ludlow 
Barker,  C.  W.  Tillinghast 
Barnard,  Miss  Grace  E. 
Barnes,  Fred  A. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Kate  Waller 
Barus,  Mrs.  Carl 
Bassett,  Miss  Kate  L. 
Baum,  Miss  Minnette 
Battle,  George  Gordon 
Bayard,  J.  W. 
Beal,  T.  R. 
Beard,  George  R. 
Bedal,  Dr.  Adelheid  C. 
Bedinger,  George  Rust 
*Beer,  Mrs.  George  L. 
Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 
Bellamy,  George  A. 
Bender,  Mrs.  Inez  J. 
Bengtson,  Miss  Caroline 
Benjamin,  David 
Benjamin,  Miss  Fanny 
Benjamin,  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Beran,  T. 

Bernheim,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Bettman,  Alfred 
Bettman,  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Beyer,  David  S. 
Bicknell,  Ernest  P. 
Biddle,  William  C. 
Bigger,  Frederick 
Bijur,  Miss  Caroline 
Bijur,  Judge  Nathan 
Bird,  Charles  Sumner 
Bird    and    Malone,    The 

Misses 
Bishop,  C.  S. 

Black  well.  Miss  Alice  Stone 
Blaine,  Mrs.  Emmons,  Jr. 
Blair,  Henry  P. 
Blake,  Miss  Mabelle  E. 
Blauvelt,  Warren  S. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Blochman,  L.  E. 
Block,  Mrs.  Blanche  F. 
Blossom,  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Boewlg,  Miss  Harriet 
Boggs,  Miss  M.  A. 
Boien,  Miss  Grace  R. 
Bond,  Miss  Elsie  M. 
Bonham,  Miss  E.  M. 


Boomsliter,  Mrs.  George  P. 

Boston  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety 

Bosworth,  Edward  I. 

Bourland,  Mrs.  C.  P. 

Bouton,  Edward  H. 

Boynton,  Rev.  Nehemiah 

Bozarth,  Miss  Maude 

Brackett,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 

Bradley,  John  (In  Memo- 
riam) 

Bradley,  Richards  M. 

Brand eis,  Mrs.  Alfred 

Brandt,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Braucher,  H.  S. 

Breckenridge,  Mrs.  John  C. 

Breckenridge,  Miss  S.  P. 

Bremer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  M. 

Brenner,  Mrs.  Victor  D. 

Brewer,  Franklin  N. 

Brewer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos. 

Brewlngton,  Miss  Julia  R. 

Bright,  Stanley 

Bronson,  Miss  Margaret 

Bronson,  Rev.  Oliver  Hart 

Brotherhood  of  Painters 
Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Charles 

Brooks,  John  Graham 

Brown,  Burl  S. 

Brown,  David  A. 

Brown,  Miss  Dorothy  F. 

Brown,  H.  Fletcher 
♦Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Conklin 

Brown,  James  Crosby 

Brown,  Lester  D. 

Brown,  Robert  Wesley 

Brown,  Thatcher  M. 

Brown,  Prof .  William  A. 

Bruce,  Miss  Jessica 

Buck,  Wiliiam  Bradford 

Buehler,  Dr.  John  B. 

Bulkley,  Robert  J. 

Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Ad  sit 

Burdette,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 

Burleson,  F.  E. 
*Burnham,  E.  Lewis 

Burnham,  Mrs.  John  A. 

Burrltt,  Bailey  B. 

Burt,  Henry  F. 
*Bush,  W.  T. 

Butler,  Amos  W. 

Butler,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Buttenheim,  Haroid  S. 

Butzel,  Fred  M. 

Bylngton,  Miss  Margaret  F. 


Cabot,  Philip 
§Cadbury,  Joel 

Callahan,  P.  H. 

Cammann,  Miss  I.  M. 

Camp,  Mrs.  Arthur  B. 

Campbell,  MissElizabeth  A . 

Capen,  Edward  Warren 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Benjamin 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Carr,  W.  Russell 

Carret,  Mrs.  J.  R. 

Carstens,  C.  C. 

Carter,  Philip  W. 

Cary,  John  R. 

Case,  Miss  Fannie  L. 

Case,  Miss  Lucy  A. 

Castle,  Miss  H.  E.  A. 

Catlin,  Mrs.  D.  K. 

Causey,  James  H. 

Chace,  Dr.  Fenner  A. 

Chamberlain,  Miss  Ellen  S. 

Chaney,  Lucian  W. 

Chapin,  Miss  Caroline  B. 

Chapin,  Miss  Ellen  F. 

Charity    Organization    So- 
ciety of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charity    Organization    So- 
ciety of  New  York  City 

Chase, John  H. 

Cheever,  Mrs.  David 

Cheseldine,  Miss  Martha  P. 

Cheyney,  Miss  Alice  S. 

Chew,  Mrs.  Samuel 

Chlckering,  Miss  Myra  S. 

Children's  Bureau  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Childs,  R.  S. 

Chubb,  Percival 

Church    Home    Society    of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Church,  Miss  Myra  H. 

Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Or- 
ganization 

Claghorn,  Miss  Kate  H. 

Claflin,  Miss  Charlotte  I. 

Clark,  Miss  Anna  B. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Harold  T. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  W.  N. 

Cleaver,  Mrs.  Albert  N. 

Clowes,  F.  J. 
♦Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T. 

Cochrane,  J.  Sullivan 

Cockerell,  Theo.  D.  A. 

Cod  man,  Miss  Catherine  A. 

Coffee,   Mrs.    Doris    H.   (In 
Memoriam) 

Coffee,  Rabbi  Rudolph  I. 

Cole,  Edward  F. 

Colgate,  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 


Colman  Co.,  J.  M. 

Colvin,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

Compton,  Mrs.  Barnes 

Conklin,  Miss  Viola 
♦Converse,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Conyngton,  Miss  Mary 

Conyngton,  Thomas 

Cook,  Mrs.  Alfred  A. 

Cooley,  Charles  H. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Dane 

Coolldge,  Miss  E.  W. 

Cooper,  Miss  Ruth 

Cope,  Mrs.  Walter 

Corbin,  A.  F. 

Cosgrave,  John  O'Hara 

Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cram,  Mrs.  J.  Sergeant 

Cravath,  Paul  D. 

Crawford,  Miss  Anne  L. 

Criley,  Miss  Martha  L. 

Crocker,  Rev.  W.  T. 

Cross,  Whitman 

Cummings,  Mrs.  D.  Mark 

Curtis,  Miss  Harriet  S. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Jr. 

Curtis,  W.  E. 

Cushing,  Grafton  D. 
JCushing,  O.  K. 
♦Cushman,  Mrs.  James  S. 

Cutler,  Prof.  J.  E. 

D 

Dalley,  Miss  Dew 

Dale,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 

Danforth,  Mrs.  H.  G. 

Daniels,  John 

Davenport,  Mrs.  John 

Davidson,  Miss  Frida 

Davis,  Abel 

Davis,  Dr.  Katharine  B. 

Davis,  Miss  Betsey  B. 

Davis,  Janet  H.  and  Mich- 
ael M.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Otto  W. 

Davis,  W.  M. 

Dean,  Mrs.  Sherman  W. 

Deardorff,  Miss  Neva  R. 

DeHoratiis,  Joseph,  M.D. 
♦Delano,  Frederic  A. 

Deil,  Rev.  Burnham  North 
♦Dennis,  Dr.  L. 

Denny,  Miss  E.  G. 

Denny,  Dr.  Francis  P. 

Dermitt,  Miss  H.  Marie 

de  Schweinltz,  Karl 

Devin,  Mrs.  Aline  S. 

Devine,  Ec'ward  T. 

Dey,  William  W. 

Dickie,  H.  A. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  C.  P. 

Dieckmann,  Miss  Annetta 
M. 

Dinwlddie,  C. 
♦Disston,  Mrs.  Jacob  S. 

Do  son,  William 

Dock,  Miss  L.  L. 

Dole,  Rev.  Charles  F. 

Dolph,  John 

Donnelly,  Thomas  J. 

Dorrance,  Rev.  Samuel  M. 

Dorsey,  Miss  Nan  L. 

Doud,  Mrs.  L.  B. 

Dougherty,  Miss  Lucy  T. 

Dow,  Miss  Caroline  B. 

Dows,  Rev.  Henry  A. 

Dows,  Tracy 

Doyle,  J.  S. 

Doyle,  Nicholas  A. 

Dreier,  Miss  Dorathea  A. 

Dreyfuss,  Mrs.  Ludwig 

Drury,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
♦DuBois,  Mrs.  Eugene 

Duncan,  U.  S. 

Duniap,  Miss  Flora 
♦DuPont,  Mrs.  T.  Coleman 

Durfee,  Nathan 

Dusenberry,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Dwight,  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Dwight,  Miss  M.  L. 

Dyckman,  Miss  Mary  L. 

E 

Eastman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 

R.,  Jr. 
Easton,  William  O. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Horace  A. 
Eaton,  Miss  Isabel 
Eaton,  T.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Eavenson,  Howard  M. 
Eaves,  Rev.  George 
Eaves,  Miss  Lucile 
Eddy,  Sherwood 
Edelstein,  Eugene 
Edgerton,  Charles  E. 
Edson,  John  Joy 
Edwards,  J.  Howard 
Edwards,  Miss  L.  M. 
Edwards,  William 
Ehler,  George  W. 
Eliot,  Dr.     harles  W. 
Eliot,  Miss  Margaret  F. 
Elklnton,  J.  Passmore 
Ell   t,  Miss  Minnie 
Elliott,  Edward  C. 
Elliott,  Dr.  John  L. 
Ells,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Elsworth,  Mrs.  Edward 
Ely,  Miss  Augusta  C. 


Ely,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Ely,  Miss  Gertrude  S. 
Ely,  Miss  Mary  G. 
♦Emerson,  Miss  Helena  T. 
Emmet,  Miss  L.  F. 
Emlen,  John  T. 
Employers'   Association   of 

English,  H.  D.  W. 
Erlanger,  Abraham 
Estill,  T   omas 
Evans,  Miss  Anna  Cape 
Ev.ns,  Edward  W. 
Ewnis,  Mrs.  Robert  Berry 

F 

Falconer,  Douglas  P. 
Fanning,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
F^rnsworth,  Charles  H. 
Farrand,  Dr.  Livingston 
Fa  well,  Mrs.  John  O. 
Farwell,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Fasold,  Miss  Miriam 
Fassett,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Fay,  William  Rodman 
Fechheimer,  Mrs.  S.  Mar- 
cus 
Feiss,  Julius 
♦Feiss,  Paul  L. 
Fels,  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Felsonthal,  Miss  Julia 
Ferguson,  Miss  Mary  Van  E 
Ferry,  Mansfield 
Ficke,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Fisher,  Galen  M. 
Fisher,  Prof.  Irving 
Fisk,  Miss  M.  L. 
Fleisher,  Alexander 
Fieisher,  Arthur  A. 
Fleisher,  Mrs.  Florence 
Fleisher,  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Fientye,  Miss  Mae  Irene 
Flower,  Mrs  Anson 
Fh  yd,  Dr.  J.  C.  M. 
Foley,  Miss  Edna  L. 
Folks,  Homer 
Foote,  Henry  Wilder 
Forchheimer,  Mrs.  F. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Malcoim 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Margaret  B. 
Fraley,  Mrs.  Joseph 
i  rank,  Henry  L. 
Frank,  Walter 
Frankel,  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Franklin,  Moses 
Freedman,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Freiberg,  Maurice  J. 
Freiberg,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Freiberg,  Mrs.  Walter  J. 
Freund,  Prof.  Ernst 
Freund,  I.  H. 
Friedman,  Robert  V. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 
Fuller,  A.  G. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Morrison 
Fuiton,  Miss  Ileien 
Furness,  Prof.  Caroline  E. 


♦Gale,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Gardiner,  MissElizabeth  G 
♦Gardner,  Rathbone 

Garford,  Mrs.  A.  L. 

Garnsey,  Elmer  E. 

Gates,  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Gatzert,  August 

Gavisk,  Rev.  Francis  H. 

Geer,  Robert  C. 

Geller,  Mrs.  F. 

Gemberling,  Miss  Adelaide 

George,  Miss  Julia 
♦George,  W.  D. 

German,  Frank  F. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Clinton 

Gilbert,  Miss  Natalie 

Gilbreth,  Frank  B. 

Giles,  Miss  Anne  H. 

Gillin,  Dr.  John  Lewis 

Gilman,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Gilmore,  Miss  Marcia 

Gimbel,  Mrs.  Bernard 

Glaser,  Julius 

Gleason,  Herbert  P. 

Goldmark,  Misses  J.  C.  and 
Pauline 

Goldsmith,  Miss  Louise  B. 

Goldstein,  Mrs.  Max 

Goodhart,  Mrs.  Albert 

Goodhart,  Howard 

Goodman,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Goodrich,  Miss  Annie  W. 

Goodrich,   Miss   Katharine 
B. 

Gordon,  Miss  Eleanor 

Goulder,  Miss  Sybil  M. 

Grace,  Miss  Virginia  Ran- 
dolph 

Graeser,  Dr.  H.  R.  A. 

Graham,  J.  S. 

Grandin,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Jr. 

Granger,  Miss  A.  P. 

Granger,  Mis.  A.  O. 

Grant,  Rev.  Percy  S. 

Graves,  Miss  Louise  B. 

Green,  Miss  Eleanor  B. 

Greene,  Mrs.  F.  D. 

Greene,  Miss  Helen  F. 

Greene,  Mrs.  Louise  McM. 

Greenfield,  W.  S. 

Greenough,  Mrs.  John 

Gregg,  Frank  M. 


Grinned,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Groman,  Clinton  A. 
Gruening,  Miss  Rose 
Gucker,  F.  T. 
Guggenhelmer,  Miss  D.  I. 
Guillou,  Mrs.  A. 
Gulnzburg,  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Gulnzburg,  Mrs.  Victor 
Guth,  Mrs.  Morris  S. 

H 

Haas,  Miss  Edith 
Hackett,  J.  D. 
Hagedorn,  Joseph 
Hale,  Miss  Ellen 
Hale,  Robert  L. 
Hall,  James  P. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Keppele 
Halieck,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  A. 
Harmon,  Dudley 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Harris,  George  B. 
Harris,  Isham  G.,  M.D. 
Harris,  Ra.ph  N. 
Harrison,  P.  W. 
Harrison,  Shelby  M. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Harry 
Hart,  Hastings  H. 
Hass,  Miss  Aima  M. 
Hathaway,  Miss  Martha  N. 
Havemeyer,  J.  C. 
Ha  ware-,  J.  B. 
Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Hazen,  Miss  Louise  C. 
Hebberd,  Charles 
Hecht,  George  L. 
Hiineman,  Miss  Ada  J. 
Helnsheimer,  A.  M. 
Helnsheimer,  Mrs.  Edw.  L. 
Hencken,  Mrs.  Albert  C. 
Henry,  Miss  Edna  G. 
Henshaw,  J.  M. 
Henshuw,  Miss  R.  G. 
Herrick,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Herring,  Hubert  C. 
Htrsey,  Miss  Ada  H. 
H^rz,  Mro.  F.  W. 
He  z  g,  Fred  J. 
Heizog,  Mrs.  Siegmund 
Hewins,  Miss  Katherine  P. 
Hill,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Hill,  Mrs.  John  Clark 
Hih,  C.  D. 

Hill,  Dr.  Wiliiam  Preston 
Hillard,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Hills,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Hil.on,  George 
Hirsch,  Mrs.  Alcon 
Hitch,  Mrs.  Frederic  D. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Hodder,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Hodgman,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Hoggson,  W.  J. 
Holden,  Raymond  P. 
Holladay,  IV.rs.  Chanes  B. 
Hohand,  Charles  P. 
♦Holland,  E.  O. 
Hollander,  Walter 
Holiingshead,  Rev.  Geo.  G. 
Hollister,  Clay  H. 
Hollister,  Mrs.  Clay  H. 
Holmes,  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Ho  ker,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Hopkins,  Prince 
Hosmer,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Miss  E.  G. 
Houghton,  Miss  May 
.  ouston,  James  W. 
Howard,  Mrs.  C.  McH. 
Howard,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Howe,  Edward 
Howe,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Hoi  e,  Samuel 
Howeh,  Mrs.  John  White 
Howland,  Miss  Elizabeth  K 
Howland,  Miss    sabe. 
Howland,  Murray  Shipley 
Hoyt,  John 
Hulst,  George  D. 
Hunner,  Dr.  Guy  L. 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
H    nter,  Hen  y  C. 
Huston,  Charles  L. 
Huston,  Prof.  C.  A. 
Hutchinson,  Cha  les 
Hutchinson,  Charles  L. 
I  u   ck,  Mrs.  Edmund  N. 
Huyck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Hyde,  Arthur  E. 
Hyndman,  Miss  Helen  W. 

I 

Ickes,  Harold  L. 
Ih.der,  John 
Ilsie.> ,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Ingersoll,  •  harles  H. 
Ingersoil,  Wm.  H. 
Ingham,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Irving,  Miss  Bertha  A. 
Isaacs,  Lewis  M. 


Jackson,  James 
Jackson,  James  F. 
Jacobs,  H.  H. 
Jacobs,  Philip  P. 
J.  mes,  Mrs.  Edward  H. 


dentC   li 
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IcR. 
cl. 


aft  Longley,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

K.  l.oomis,  N.  H. 

.  Lord,  Daniel  M. 

i  W.  Lora,  Mrs.  J.  Anderson 

r  Lord,  Miss  lsabe.  Ely 

P.  Loud,  H.  Kimball 

est  *Lovejoy,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

Lovell,  Deaconess  A.  VV. 

Loveil,  Miss  Bertha  C. 

Lowe,  Ra.ph  P. 
L.  Lowe,  Miss  Rosa 

Lowenstein,  Solomon 

Lowndes,  Roy  H.  M. 

Lucas,  William  Palmer 
.  Ludington,  Miss  Katherine 

♦Ludiow,  H.  S. 

Lukens,  Herman  T. 

Lynde,  Charles  E. 

Lyon,  Miss  Bertha  E. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  George  A. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 

M 

McBride,  Mrs.  L.  H. 

Mc&lntock,  Oliver 

McConncil,  Rev.  Francis  J. 

McCorkk-,  Daniel     . 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus  H. 

McCormick  .Elizabeth,  Me- 
morial Fund 

McCormick,  Henry  B. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  R.  Hall 

McCormick,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  N 

McCrea,  Nelson  G. 

McL-owell,  Miss  Mary  E. 

McDowell,  G.  i  . 

McHugh,  Miss  Rose  J. 

McKelway,  Mrs.  A.  J. 

McKibben,  Paul  S. 

McLaughllr,  Mrs.  Alfred 

McLean,  Miss  Fannie 

McLean,  Francis  H. 

McLennan,  W.  E. 

McRae,  Milton  A. 

MacBride,  Miss  Betty 

MacDowell,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

MacGregor,  Mrs.  G.  M. 

MacNaughton,  Miss  A.  B. 

Mack,  Mrs.  Ralph  VV. 

Macomber,  Miss  Bertha 

Magee,  Rev.  John  G. 

Magruc'er,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Mahnke,  C.  G. 

Mundel,  Mrs.  Emanuel 

Manges,  Dr.  M. 

Mannheimer,    Rabbi    Eu- 
gene 
.  Manny,  Frank  A. 

,£*  Marburg,  Mrs.  Louis  C. 

Marburg,  Theodore  H. 

Marder,  Miss  Frances  E. 

Marling,  Alfred  E. 
„.  o  Mars,  G.  C. 

*  s*         Marston,  George  W. 

Martin,  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Martin,  Dr.  Lillien  J. 

Mar*.  E.  J. 

Masaryk,  Thomas  G. 

Mason,  Alfred 
*Mason,  Miss  Mary  T. 
i  M.  Master's    Room,    St.    Paul 

School,  Concord,  N.H.  H 

Mather,  S.  T. 
*Maule,  Miss  Margaret  C. 
de  Mayer,  Mrs.  John  C. 

Mayer,  Louis 

Mayer,  Mrs.  Levy 

Maynard,  A.  K. 

Mead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  II. 
otte  Mendelson,  Dr.  Walter 

Menken,  Mrs.  M. 

Merner,  G.  D. 

Mero,  E.  B. 
encc         Merriam,  Miss  Mary  L. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  John 
Edu-       Merrill,  Rev.  William  P. 

Merriman,  Miss  Christina 

Merritt,  Walter  Gordon 

Mertz,  Mrs.  Oscar 

Metcalf,  Irving  W. 

Milbank,  Jeremiah 
is  Miles,  William  E. 

M.  Miher,  Miss  Annie 

Miller,  Miss  Arabella  H. 

Miller,  Ernest  L. 
h  Miller,  Dr.  George  N. 

Miller,  Dr.  James  A. 

Miller,  Rev.  Lindlay  H. 

Mllner,  Mrs.  Lucille  B. 

Mimura,  Kiichi 

Minster,  Mrs.  Leonard 

Minster,  Leonard 

Mitchell,  Wesley  C. 

Monheimer,  Mrs.  Lewis 

Montfort,  J.  M. 
trfcC.        Moody,  Prof.  Herbert  R. 

*Moore,  Miss  Alice  E. 

Moore,  H.  H. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  North 

Moore,  Mrs.  Paul 

Morganstern,  Albert  G. 
1'  W.  Morgenthau,  Mrs.  Rita  W. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Harrison  S. 

Morse,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

*Morton,  Mrs.  Isaac  W. 

Mosher,  Mrs.  W.  E. 

Moxcey,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Munford,  Mrs.  B.  B. 

Murdock,  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Murphy,  J.  Prentice 


1  Murray,  Miss  Helen  G. 

Musgrove,  J.  T. 
♦Musgrove,  W.  J. 

Myer,  Mrs.  J.  S. 

N 

Nagel,  Charles 

Nathan,  J.  Edgar 

Neil!,  Charles  P. 

Neer,  Miss  Mary  L. 

Nesbltt,  Miss  Florence 

Newbold,  Miss  Catherine  A. 

New  England  Moral  Re- 
form Society 

New  York  School  of  Social 
Work 

Nlcoiay,  Miss  Helen 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Acosta 

Nichols,  Dr.  William  H. 

Nlnde,  George 

Nolan,  John  H. 

Nondescript  Club 

Noonan,  Thomas  J. 

Norris,  Miss  J.  Anna 

Norris,  Maria  W.,  M.D. 

North,  Miss  Dorothy 

Northrup,  Mrs.  William  P. 

Norton,  Miss  Grace 

Norton,  William  J. 

Noyes,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 

Noyes,  Charles  P. 

Nusholtz,  Sol 

o 

♦Ochsner,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Oleson,  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Olyphant,  Robert 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law 
Openhym,  Mrs.  Adolphe 


EPage,  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 

Page,  Dudley  L.,  M.D. 

Paine,  Miss  Helen 

Painter,  D.  H. 

Palmer,  Miss  Kate  A. 

Park,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Walter  R. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Arthur  B. 

Parsons,  Miss  Emma 

Pass,  Mrs.  James 

Patrick,  Miss  Sara  L. 
*Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N. 

Pattison,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Pattison,  Miss  Ernestine 

Peabody,  Augustus  S. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott 

Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G. 

Peake,  Claude  L. 

Pearce,  Dr.  R.  M. 

Perkins,  Douglas 

Perkins,  Miss  Emily  S. 

Perkins,  Roger 

Perry   E.  F. 

Perry,  R.  P. 

Phelps,  Miss  Edith  M. 

Peskinc-,  Dr    A.  S. 

Phillips,  John  H.  B. 

Pierson,  Mrs.  Clara  D. 
♦Pinchot,  Gifford 

Pinchot,  Mrs.  Minturn 

Pino,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Piton,  Miss  Annie  J. 

Piatt,  F.  G. 

Plaut,  Robert 

Playter,  Miss  Charlotte  S. 

Poley,  Miss  Emily  C. 

Polachek,  Mrs.  Victor 

Pollak,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Pollak,  Mrs.  Maurice  E. 

Pomeroy,  Dr.  Ralph  H. 

Pope,  G.  D. 

Pope,  James  E. 

Pope,  Willard 

Porter.  A.  J. 
♦Porter,  H.  F.  J. 

Porter,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Porter,  Rev.  L.  C. 

Porterfield,  W.  H. 
*Post,  James  H. 

Potts,  Thomas  C. 

Pound,  Roscoe 

Powlison,  Charles  F. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Prentiss   F.  F. 

Price,  Mrs.  O.  J. 

Prince,  Mrs.  L.  M. 

Prizer,  Edward 

Pryor,  Miss  Emily  M. 

Purdy,  Lawson 

Putnam,  Harrington 


Quan,  Mrs.  James  E. 

R 

Radcliffe,  W.  L. 
Ralph,  Miss  Georgia  G. 
Rantoul,  Mrs.  N. 
Raoul,  Gaston  C. 
Rapp,  -Miss  Margaret  E. 
Rath,  James  A. 
Rauh,  Marcus 
Rawson,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Rector,  Mrs.  J   mes  N. 
Reed,  Miss  E.izabeth  E. 
Reeder,  Dr.  R.  R. 
Regcnsbu.  g,  Mrs.  Jerome 


Reilly.  Miss  Emma 
Reimer,  Miss  Isabella  A. 
Reiner,  Prof.  Joseph 
Renard,  Mrs.  Wallace 
R  .  nold,  Chanes  G. 
Reuss,  Mrs.  Gus     v  A. 
Reynolds,  James  Bronson 
Rhelnsteln,  Sidney 
Rhoads,  Mrs.  Char.es  J. 
Rice,  Miss  Anna  V. 
Rice,  Stuart  A. 
Richmond,  Miss  Winifred 
Rickman,  Mrs.  John 
Rike,  F.  H. 

Rieber,  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Righter,  Miss  Harriet  T. 
Rippin,  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter 
Rissmann,  Otto 
Roach,  E.  S. 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Francis  L., 

Jr 
Robbins,  H.  M. 
Roberts,  John  E. 
Robertson,  Miss  Georgia 
Robie,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Robins,  Raymond 
Robinson,  Mrs.  George  O. 
Robinson,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Louis  N. 
Robinson,  Dr.  William  J. 
Robison,  G. 
Rochester,    Mrs.  R.  H.  (In 

Memoriam) 
Rogers,  Francis 
Root,  VV.  C. 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  Maurice 
Ross,     rof.  E.  A. 
Rossbach,  Mrs.  Max 
Rothschild,  S. 
Routzabn.E.  G.  and  M.  S. 
Rcew,  John  J. 
Rowell,  Miss  Dorothy  C. 
Rowell,  Miss  Olive  B. 
Rumely,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Ryerson,  Edward  L. 


Sage,  Dean 

Sage,  L.  H. 

Sailer,  R   nc'oiph  C. 

Sailer,  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 

St.  Paul  Association 

Salmon,  Miss  Lucy  M. 

Saltons  all,  Mrs.  Robert 

Sanderson,  Prof.  Dwight 

Sanderson,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Sanford,  Mrs.  F.  R.  H. 

Sand  ford,  Miss  Ruth 

Sargent,  Dr.  D.  A. 

Saul,  Charles  R. 

Savage,  Theodore  F. 

Sayler,  James  L. 

Sayre,  J.N. 

Sa>re.  Mrs.  William  H. 
§Scattergood,  J.  Henry 

Sch  fer,  Mrs.  Edward 

Schieffelin.  Dr.  William  Jay 

Schlesinger,  Mrs.  B. 
§Schoettle,  Marc  A. 
•Schonblom,  Harry  E. 

Schroecer,  Hyman 

Schroeder,  Miss  Mary  G. 
■fSchwarzerbach,  R.  J.  F. 

Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 

Scott,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Sciipture.  Miss  B. 

Scrymser,  Mrs.  J. 

Scucfder,  Miss  Vic* a  D. 

Seabrook,  Mrs.  H.  H. 

Seane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 

Sedgwick,  Rev.  Theodore 

Seligman,  Prof.  Edwin  R.A. 

Sessions,  Mrs.  A.  L. 

Seybert  Institution  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Seymour,  Miss  Rae  M. 

Sharman,  Mrs.  William 

Sharp,  Mrs.  A.  B. 

Sharp,  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Shaw,  E.  C. 

Shaw,  Miss  S.  Adele 

Sheffield,  Mrs.  Ada  E. 

Sheliabarger,  Miss  Eloise 

Shepard,  Miss  Harriet  E. 

Sherman,  Chanes  A. 

Sherman,  Miss  Corinne  A. 

Sherman,  Dr.  G.  H. 

Shillady,  John  R. 

Shipman,  Richard  D. 

Shoenberg,  Moses 

Sf.ute,  Mrs.  H.  J. 

Sibley,  F.  Harper 

Sibley,  Hiram  W. 
♦Sicher,  Dudley  D. 

Silcox,  F.  A. 

Simkhovitch,  Mrs.  Mary  K. 

Simon,  John 

Simpson,  Mrs.  David  F. 

Sims,  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Sinclair,  Miss  Mary  Emily 

Sloussat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St. 
George  L. 

Sisson,  Dr.  Edward  O. 

Skeel,  Mrs.  Roswell,  Jr. 

Slade,  Francis  Louis 

Smith.  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.  K. 

Smith,  James  \. 
Smith,  Marshall  D. 
Smith,  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  S.  L.wis 


Smith,  Theodore  Clarke 

Snedden,  Dr.  David 

Snow,  Dr.  Wi  11am  F. 

Social  Workers  Ciub  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Solenberger,  Edwin  D. 

Solomons,  Miss  Clara  B. 

Sommers,  Benjamin 

Sommers,  Miss  Ciara 

Sonneborn,  S.  B. 

Souder,  David    (In  Memo- 
ri  i..) 

Spahr,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 

Sp.  Idlng,  Miss  Sarah  G. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlln 

S   rague,  Miss  Anne 

S  rague,  Miss  Florence 

Stacy,  Thomas  I. 

Stanley,  Mrs.  1  hillip  B. 

Stearns,  Edward  R. 

Stein,  Mrs.  Fr  d  M. 

Steinberg,  Mark  C. 

Stella,  Dr.  Antonlj 

Step-  ens,  Capt.  Roderick 

!  tern,  Benjamin 

Sternberg,  H. 

Stickney,  Mr.   W.  A. 

Stix,  Mrs.  Albert  1. 

Stix,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
*Stix,  Mrs.  Ernest  W. 

Stoddard,  Miss  Melita 

Stokes,  Miss  Helen  Phelps  j 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps 

Stoltze,  Mrs.  F.  H. 

Stone,  Miss  Annie 

Stone,  Robert  B. 

Story,  Mrs.  T.  B. 

Straus,  Mrs.  Nathan 

Straus,  Mrs.  Nathan,  Jr. 

Straus,  Mrs.  Roger 

-Strauss,  Mrs.  Berthold 

Strauss,  E.  S. 

Street,  El  wood 

Strobel,  Charles  L. 

Strong,  John  R. 

Strong,  Mrs.  J.  R. 

Strong,  Rev.  Sidney 

Strotz,  Mrs.  Charles 

Sturgis,  Miss  L.  C. 

Sturgis,  Miss  M.  R. 

Sullivan,  Daniel  R. 

Sulliv  n,  Fred  M. 

Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Louise 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  T.  R. 

Sw.  n,  Mrs.  Joseph  R. 

Sweet,  Mrs.  Cariojl  Fuller 

Swift,  Mrs.  G.  F. 

Swope,  Horace  M. 


Tarbell,  Miss  Ida  M. 

Tayior.  Rev.  Livingston 

Taylor,  S.  F. 

Taylor,  Prof.  Graham 

Taylor,  Rev.  W.  R. 

Teiier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
A. 

Teter,  Lucius 

Tbaciier,  Mrs.  Archibald  G. 

Thacher,  Miss  Margaret  W. 

Thaw,  Benjamin 

Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

Thilo,  Mi3s  Frances 

Thompson,  Mrs. WiL  lam  R. 

Thorne,  Samuel,  Jr. 

Thorsen,  Mrs.  W.  R. 

Thum,  William 

Tillinghast,  Joseph  J. 

Tilton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Tippy,  Dr.  Worth  M. 

Titsworth,  Charles  G. 

Todd,  Prof.  A.  J. 

Todd,  Albert  M. 

Tomkins,  Calvin 

Tompkins,  Hamilton  B. 

Tower,  Edward,  M.  C. 

Tower,  Mrs.  Russell  B. 

Towne,  Arthur  W. 

Towns,  Charles  B. 
♦Townsend,  J.  Barton 

Traiser,  Charles  H. 
*Traut,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Trowbridge,  Mrs.  A.  B. 

Trube,  Miss  Jessie  Maud 

Tsurumi,  Yusuke 

Tuckerman,  Alfred 

Tweedy,  R.  B. 

Tyson,  Francis 

Tyson,  Russell 


Ueland,  Mrs.  Andreas 
Ufford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter S. 
United   Charities  Assn.   of 
Champaign  and  Urbana, 
111. 
United    Hebrew    Charities 

of  City  of  New  York 
Unterberg,  Mrs.  Israel 
Untermeyer,  Mrs.  Samuel 


van  Dyke,  Rev.  Tertlus 
Vannler,  Mrs.  Charles 
Van  Schalck,  Rev.  John,  Jr. 
Van  Vechten,  C.  D. 
Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Nina  C. 
Vedder,  Henry  C. 


Villard,  Oswald  Garrison 
Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Voiger,  B.  G. 
Vose,  Mrs.  F.  P. 

w 

Wagner,  Rev.  Clarence  R. 

Waid,  D.  E. 

Walcott,  Mrs.  Roger 

Walker,  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Walker,  Miss  Grace  T. 

Walker,  Robert 

Wallls,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Walter,  Mrs.  C.  R. 

Walter,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 

Walters,  William  C. 

Warbasse,  Mrs.  James  P. 

Ward,  Artemas 

Ward,  Rev.  Harry  F. 

Ward,  Miss  Kate  M. 

Ware,  Rev.  Edward  T. 

Warren,  George  A. 

Washburn,  Miss  Hope 

Wason,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Waters,  Miss  Yssabella 

Watson,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 

Watson,  Frank  D. 

Watson,  Mrs.  Katharine  C. 

Watts,  Charles  H. 

Weber,  A.  F. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 

Wehrly,      Mr.     and      Mrs. 
Hugh  Dean 

Weeks,  Rufus  W. 

Welhl,  Miss  Addie 

Weil,  A.  Leo 

Weil,  Maurice 
*Weller,  Charles  F. 

Wellman,  Guy 

Wendte,  Rev.  Charles  W. 

Werthan,  Morris 

Wescott,  Ralph  W. 

West,  W.  L. 

Westgate,  Lewis  G. 

Wetmore,  E.  D. 

Weyerhaeuser,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Wheeler,  Dr.  Theodora 

White,  Harold  F. 

White,  Mrs.  John  J. 

White,  Miss  May  W. 

White,  Mrs.  Olga  H. 

White,  Dean  Rhoda  M. 

Whitlock,  Mrs.  Herbert  P. 
(In  Memoriam) 
^Whltmarsh,  Miss  Esther  A. 

Whitney,    Prof,    and    Mrs. 
A.  W. 

Whitney,  Miss  Charlotte  A. 

Whitney,  Miss  Jennie 
^Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Wichelns,  Herbert  A. 

Wienhoeber,  Miss  Edna  C. 

Wierman,  Miss  Sarah 

Wiggins,  Miss  Mary  C. 

Wilbur,  Walter  B. 

Wilcox,  Delos  F. 

Wilcox,  Miss  Mabel  I. 

Wilder,  Miss  Constance  P. 

Wile,  Dr.  Ira  S. 

Willcox,  W.  T. 

Williams,  David  W. 

Williams,  E.  M. 

Williams,  Mrs.  George  R. 

Williams,  H.  A. 

Williams,  J.  M. 

Williams,  Miss  Olive  P. 

Willis,  Miss  Lina 

Wilson,  G.  K. 

Wilson,  Miss  Mildred  W. 

Wilson,  Dr.  Walter  J. 

Wilson,  William  A. 

Winston,  Major  T.  W. 

Witipenn,  Mrs.  H.  O. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  Albert 

Wolf,  R.  B. 

Wolff,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Arnold 

Wood,  Charles  Morgan 

Wood,  Mrs.  Joseph  P. 

Wood,  Thomas 

Woodman,  Miss  Mary 

Woods,  Miss  Amy 

Woods,  A.  F. 

Woods,  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Woolley,  Mrs.  Helen  T. 

Workum,  Mrs.  David 

Workum,  Mrs.  Ruth  I. 

Wright,  William  Burnet,  Jr 

Wylie,  Miss  Laura  J. 


Xantippe  X.  Xerxes 

Y 

Yeiser.  H.  C,  Jr. 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 
York,  Geo.  W. 
Young,  B.  L. 


Zabriskie,  Mrs.  C. 
Zabriskle,  Miss  Susan  R. 
Zaramba,  Miss  Clara 
Zonne,  A.  E. 


♦Gave  also  to  General  Fond. 
tGate  also  lo  Industry  Fund. 
tGave  also  to  California  Fund. 
§G*fe  also  to  Foreign  Serrice  Fundi 


THE    SURVEY 


LARGE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  GENERAL  FUND 


Pratt,  Georiie  Dupont 

deforest,  Robert  W 

Cabo-,  Dr.  Richard  C 

ft  hambe  lain,   tos.  i 

I  ewl'ohn     Ndo'fh 

KPratt,  Mrs.  Geo.  Dupont. 
iRosenwald,  Julius 

Straight,  Mrs.  Willard  .  .  . 

Anonymous 

Burnhara,  Miss  M.  A 

Douglas,  Mrs.  P.  H 

Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W 

(Lasker,  Misses  and  Mrs. 
Rosensohn 


($26,379.08) 
S2.000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
',000  00 
1  000.00 
1,000.06 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 


500.00 


Lewisohn,  The  Misses 

IMacy,  V.  Everit 

Warburg,  Felix  N 

Woodward.  Dr.  George. . . 

Lasker,  Edward 

Lee,  Joseph 

**Post,  James  H 

Kent,  Hon.  William 

Norton,  Charles  D 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Seager,  Prof.  Henry  R 

Committee  on  National 
Program 


$100  CONTRIBUTORS 


Bamberger,  Louis $100.00 

Bradley,  Alva 100.00 

Becker,  A.  G 100.00 

Belmont,  Mrs.  August. . .  100.00 

Bonnell,  Henry  H 100.00 

Brown,   Mrs.  George 

Warren 100.00 

Castle,  Mrs.  George  P. . . .  100.00 

Childs,  William  H 100.00 

Colvln,  Miss  Catherine. . .  100.00 

Curtis,  Miss  Frances  G. . .  100.00 

**Cushman,  Mrs.  James  S.  100.00 
DeSilver,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Albert 100.00 

**Dlsston,  Mrs.  Jacob  S..  .  100.00 

Drury,  F.  E 100.00 

**Du  Pont,  Mrs.  T.  Cole- 
man   100.00 

Emmons,  Arthur  B 100.00 

**Feiss,  Paul  L. 100.00 

Gardiner,  Robert  H 100.00 

Goff,  Frederick  H 100.00 

Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Alfred . .  100.00 

Grasselll,  C.  A 100.00 

Harmon,  W.  E 100.00 

Hull,  Morton  D. 100.00 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J..  100.00 

tLewlsohn,  Sam  A 100.00 

Lindheim,  Mrs.  Norvin  R.  100.00 

Loeb,  C.  W. 100.00 

Mack,  Judge  Julian  W. .  .  100.00 


Mason,  Miss  Fanny  P. .  . . 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M 

May,  Walter  A 

^McGregor,  Tracy  W 

McMurtrle,  Miss  Mary  D. 

Merriam,  Mrs.  W.  H 

Meyer,  Alfred  C 

Moller,  Miss  S.  Adelina .  . 

Morse,  Miss  Frances  R. .  . 

Mulhauser,  Frank 

Ollesheimer,  Mrs.  Henry. 

Pollak,  Mrs.  Bernard 

Poole,  Ernest 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  MiUs .  . 

Sanderson,  Rev.  E.  F 

***Schmidlapp,  J.  G 

tScripps,  Miss  E.  B 

Selling,  Ben 

Senior,  Max 

Severance  J.  L 

Shaw,  Mrs.  R.  G 

Shlverick,  Asa 

Stevenson,  Miss  Jessie .  . . 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T. .    . 

Swift,  Harold 

Thorp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 

Volker,  William 

Wales,  Mrs.  Edna  M 

Warburg,  Paul  M 

Wiilcox,  William  G 

Wolff,  Mrs.  Lewis  S 


$50  CONTRIBUTORS 


Anonymous 

Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Julius  E 

Bettman,   Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Irvin 

Brown,  James  W 

Burnham,    Mrs.    George, 

Jr 

Cole,  Mrs.  Arthur 

Dreler,  Miss  Mary  E 

Floyd,  Mrs.  William 

Jewett,  Dr.  Mary  B 


$50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Mack,  J.  W 

Newborg,  Mrs.  M 

Potter,    Miss  Blanche 

Pratt,  Frederic  B 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Schaffner,  Joseph  (InMe- 
moriam) 

Sheffield,  Henry 

**Stlx,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
W 

Torsch,  E.  L 

♦•Townsend,  J.  Barton 


$25  CONTRIBUTORS 


Adams,  Mrs.  R.  C.     $25.00 

**Aidis,  Mrs.  Arthur  T 25.00 

Aloe,  Louis  P 25.00 

Anonymous 25.00 

Anonymous 25.00 

Asher,  L.  E 21.00 

Baldwin,  Arthur  D 25.00 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  H.  P 25.00 

Ball,  Mrs.  Webb  C 25.00 

Barbey,  Henry  G 25.00 

Bartol,  Miss  E.  H 25.00 

Belknap,  Mrs.  M.  B 25.00 

Bissell,  Miss  Eleanor 25.00 

Blackstone,  Mrs.  T.  B 25.00 

Blaney,  Mrs.  Charles  D. . .  25.00 

Borg,  Mrs.  Sidney 25.00 

Bruere,  Robert 25.00 

Buckstaff,   Mrs.   Florence 

G. 25.00 

Buell,  Miss  Bertha  G 25.00 

Bull,  Miss  Dorothy 25.00 

Bunker,  George  R 25.00 

Burlington,  C.  C 25.00 

Burns,  Allen  T 25.00 

**Bush,  W.  T. 25.00 

Camp,  William  R 25.00 

Cannon,  Miss  Dorothy  A.  25.00 

Carter,  Richard  B 25.00 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Jos  P.  25.00 

Cheney,  Dr.  H.  W. 25.00 

Coe,  Dr.  George  A. 25.00 

•♦Converse,  Miss  Mary  E. .  25.00 

Courtis,  Dr.  S.  A 25.00 

***Crane,  Senator  W.  Mur- 
ray   25.00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Alvah 25.00 

Crosby,  Miss  Caroline  M.  25.00 

Dakln,  Mrs.  Henry  D 25.00 

de  Forest,  Henry  L 25.00 

Dreler,  Mrs.  H.  E 25.00 

Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P 25.00 

Enrich,  Mrs.  William  J.. .  25.00 

Elsenman,  Charles 25.00 

Elkus,  Abram  1 25.00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Jonathan 25.00 

"F" 25.00 

Fitzslmmons,  Thomas  G.  25.00 

Ford,  Mrs.  Bruce 25.00 

Ford,  Mrs.  John  BartJce. .  25.00 

Fouke,  Mrs.  Philip 25.00 

***Freeman,  J.  S 25.00 

Frledlander,  Mrs.  Alfred .  25.00 

Friedlander,  Edgar 25.00 

Gannett,    Dr.    and    Mrs. 

William  C 25.00 

VI 


Gimbel,  Jacob 

Goethe,  C.  M 

Goethe,  Mrs.  CM 

Graham,  Arthur  Butler. . 

Hammar,  Mrs.  Frank .... 

Harris,  W.  A 

Hatch,  Mrs.  P.  E 

Hazard,  Miss  Caroline .  .  . 

Heard,  Mrs.  Dwight  B.. . . 

Higgins,  Charles  M 

Hilles,  William  T 

Hoag,  C.  G.  and  A.  G 

Hoi t.  Miss  Ellen 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  E 

Hopkins,  A.  T. 

Hoy  t,  Mrs.  John  Sherman 

Hyde,  E.  Francis 

Ide,  Mrs.  Francis  P 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  H.  C.  M. 

lsorn,  Miss  Mary  Frances 

I  ttleson,  Henry 

Ives,  Mrs.  D.  O 

Jackson,  Miss  Mary  L. . .  . 

Jamison,  Miss  Margaret 
A 

Janeway,  Chaplain   F.  L. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Robert  McK. 

Kellogg,  Miss  Clara  N. . .  . 

Kellogg,  Paul  U 

Kennedy,  Prof.  F.  L 

Kleinstuck,  Mrs.  C.  G.. . . 

Kneeland,  Miss  Jessie. . . . 

Krohn,  Irvin 

Krollk,  Julian  H 

Kuhn,  Mrs.  Simon 

La  Monte,  Miss  Caroline 
B 

Lattlmer,   Gardner 

Lewis,  Theodore  J 

**Lovejoy,  Mrs.  W.  W 

Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

McCormlck,  Miss  M.  V.. . 

McGrath,  James 

Michael,  Mrs.  Ellas 

Mllbank,  Albert  G 

Miller,  Nathan  J 

Moors.  Mrs.  John  F 

Morley,  Frederick  H 

Morrow,  Mrs.  D.  W 

**Morton,  Mrs.  Isaac  W.. . 

Murphy,  Dr.  Fred  T 

Nash,  W.  K 

Norrls,  George  W 

Olesen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ro- 
bert  


500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
125.00 
125.00 

74.08 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50UI0 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 


Paine,  Rev.  George  L. 25.00 

Peabody,  George  Foster.  .  25.00 

Peters,  Mrs.  Theodore. . . .  25.00 
Post,  Louis  F.  and  Alice 

Thacher 25.00 

Prince,  Mrs.  Benjamin. . .  25.00 

Pyfer,  Fred  S 25.00 

Rauh,  Mrs.  A.  S 25.00 

Rice,  Charles  M 25.00 

Rogan,  Ralph  F. 25.00 

Rosenbaum,  Selig 25.00 

Rosenberg,  Abraham 25.00 

Rosenberg,  Max  L 25.00 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  M.  C 25.00 

Rothermel,  John  T. 25.00 

Rounds,  R.  S 25.00 

Rubens,  Mrs.  Charles 25.00 

Sachs,  Mrs.  Arthur 25.00 

tSapiro,  Aaron  L 25.00 

Saunders,  B.  H 25.00 

Schleslnger,  Mrs.  Bert.. . .  25.00 

**Schonblom,  H.  E 25.00 

Sears,  Miss  Annie  L 25.00 

Seligman,  Mrs.  Isaac N...  25.00 

Senior,  Mrs.  Max 25.00 

Sherwin,  Miss  Belle 25.00 

Sisson,  Francis  H 25.00 

Smith,  Cecil  H 25.00 

Smith,  Miss  Hilda  W 25.00 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Rozet .  25.00 

Sommers,  David 25.00 

Spingarn,  J.  E. 25.00 

Stern,  Alfred  W 25.00 

Straus,  Mrs.  H.  Grant.  .  .  25.00 

Stix,  Mrs.  S.  L 25.00 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Jerome  B..  25.00 

Thompson,  M.  D 25.00 

Thornley,  William  H 25.00 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  Charles  L. . .  25.00 

Tltsworth,  F.  S 25.00 

Upson,  Mrs.  H.  S 25.00 

Van  Derllp,  Mrs.  John  R.  25.00 

Vlllard,  Mrs.  Henry 25.00 

Vincent,  George  E 25.00 

Vonnegut,  Franklin 25.00 

Wadsworth,  Eliot 25.00 

Wald,  Miss  Lillian  D 25.00 


Waldhelm,  A 25.00 

Watson,  Miss  Lucy  C 25.00 

Watt,  RollaV 25.00 

Well,  Mrs.  Henry 25.00 

White,  Miss  Edna  May. . .  25.00 

Wilcox,  Ansley 25.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  L.  C 25.00 

Willock,  Harry  H 25.00 

Wittmer,  Henry 25.00 

Senter,  Miss  Augusta $40.00 

Erbsloh,  Miss  Olga 20.00 

Griffith,  Miss  Alice  S 20.00 

Marston,  Miss  Helen  D. . .  20.00 

**Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N. . . .  20.00 

Storrow,  Miss  Elizabeth. .  20.00 

Bloomfield,  Meyer 15.00 

Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G. .  .  15.00 

Gait,  John 15.00 

tGiese,  H.  W 15.00 

Gifford,  Dr.  H 15.00 

Johnson,  Arthur  S 15.00 

Pinchot,  Mrs.  Gifford 15.00 

Swope.  Gerard 15.00 

Thompson    Trust,    Thos.  15.00 

Watson,  Miss  Esther 15.00 

♦♦Ailing,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  10.00 

**Beer,  Mrs.  George  L 10.00 

**Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Conklin.  10.00 

♦♦Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T.  10.00 

♦♦Delano,  Frederic  A 10.00 

♦♦Dennis,  Dr.  L 10.00 

♦♦Du  Bois,  Mrs.  Eugene. . .  10.00 

♦♦Gale,  Mrs.  Charles  W... .  10.00 

♦♦Gardner,  Rathbone 10.00 

♦♦George,  W.  D 10.00 

♦♦King,  Henry  C 10.00 

♦♦Koshland,  Daniel  E 10.00 

t**Koshland,  Mrs.  M.  S.    .  10.00 

♦♦Ludlow,  H.  S 10.00 

♦♦Moore,  Miss  Alice  E 10.00 

♦♦Ochsner,  Mrs.  A.  J 10.00 

♦♦Pinchot,  Gifford 10.00 

♦♦Porter,  H.  F.  J 10.00 

♦♦Sicher,  Dudley  D 10.00 

♦♦Weller,  Charles  F 10.00 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 


($5 

$500.00 

500.00 

^♦Macy,  V.  Everit 

500.00 

500.00 

300.00 

♦Lasker,  Misses,  and  Mrs. 

300.00 

Caldwell,  R.  J 

250.00 

♦Chamberlain,  Joseph  P... 

250.00 

♦♦Schwarzenbach,    Robert 

J.  F.     . 

250.00 

200.00 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Joseph  T. . . . 

100.00 

<JBrandeis,  Judge  and  Mrs. 

100.00 

Calder,  John 

100.00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower. . . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

210) 

Gratz,  Benjamin  H 

♦Lewisohn,  Sam  A 

Mallery,  Otto  T 

Osborne,  H.  C 

Pollak,  Julian 

Thompson,  William  O.. . . 

Blow,  Mrs.  G.  P 

Crunden,  Frank  P 

Davis,  J.  Lionberger 

Farnam,  Professor  Henry 

w : 

Matthews,  William  H. .  . . 

Stern,  Walter 

Weyl,  Mrs.  Walter  E 

Boyce,  C.  F 

Eddy,  L.  J. 

♦♦Glese,  H.  W. 

Moot,  Adelbert 

♦♦Murray,  Miss  Helen  G. . 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


($1,967) 


Pratt,  Mrs.  Geo.  Dupont  $517.00 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H 500.00 

Lasker,  Albert  D 250.00 

♦♦♦Schiff ,  Jacob  H 250.00 

Scattergood,  Mrs.  Thos...  200.00 

♦♦Scattergood,  J.  Henry. . .  100.00 

♦♦Schoettle,  Marc  A 35.00 

Woods,  Robert  A 25.00 

♦♦Cadbury,  Joel 15.00 


Buzby,  Walter  J.... 

Evans,  Charles 

Evans,  Harold 

Leeds,  Morris  E. .  . . 
Rhoads,  George  A.. 
Whltall,  John  M. . . 
Yarnall,  D.  Robert. 
Maler,  Paul  D.  I.... 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 


GRAND  RAPIDS  INQUIRY 


Brandeis,  Judge  Louis  D.    $100.00 
Cochran,  William  F 100.00 


Macy,  V.  Everit 

McGregor,  Tracy  W. 


$100.00 
50.00 


MEXICAN  INVESTIGATION 

Fels,  Samuel  S $200.00 

RECONSTRUCTION  NUMBERS 

Leach,  Mrs.  Henry  G $9,000.00 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  FUND 

Pratt,  Mrs.  George  D $2,500.00 

GRANTS 

Russell  Sage  Foundation: 

Final  Installment  1918-1919  Grant $  1,116.66 

Special    Grant    1919-1920 30,000.00 

$31,116.66 


, 


THE    SURVEY 


CALIFORNIA  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Edward  Krehblel,  California  Representative 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ROUND  TABLE 

Dr.  VVm.  Palmer  Lucas,  Convener 


Mr.  David  Atkins 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown 

Mr.  O.   K.  Gushing 

Miss  Marion  Delaney 

Mrs.  Katharine  Phillips  Edson 

Miss  Katharine  C.  Felton 

Mr.  Edward  Krehbiel 

Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Meyer  Llssner 

Mr.  Simon  J.  Lubln 


Mr.  H.  J.  McGinnity 

Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie 

Mrs.  Alfred  McLaughlin 

Miss  Alicia  Mosgrove 

Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell 

Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro 

Mr.  Paul  Scharrenberg 

Mrs.  Bert  Schlesinger 

Mrs.  Slgmund  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  B.  Wright 


LOS  ANGELES  ROUND  TABLE 

Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  Convener 


Dr.  E.  S.  Bogardus 
Mrs.  Robt.  J.  llurdette 
Mr.  E.  W.  Camp 
Miss  Pearl  Chase 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Dunlop 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Foster 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson 
Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Hogue 


Mr.  Edward  Krehbiel 
Mr.  Joseph  Lewinsohn 
Mr.  Meyer  Lissner 
Miss  Ethel  Richardson 
Mrs.  Seward  A.  Simons 
Miss  Bessie  Stoddard 
Miss  Evelyn  Stoddard 
Mr.  Boyle  Workman 
Miss  Mary  Workman 


SAN  DIEGO  ROUND  TABLE 

Mr.  Wm.  Templeton  Johnson,  Convener 


Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard 
Miss  Mary  Goss 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hensel 
Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett 
Miss  Leda  Klauber 

Mr, 


Miss  Beatrice  Krombach 
Miss  Alice  Lee 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Marston 
Miss  Helen  Marston 
Rev.  W.  B.  Thorp 
Edward  Krehbiel 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  CALIFORNIA  FUND 


($1,420) 


Atkins,  David 

**Cushing,  O.  K 

The  Emporium 

**Koshland,  Mrs.  Marcus 
S 

Rowell,  Chester  H 

♦Sapiro,  Aaron  L 

♦Scripps,  Miss  E.  B 

Wetnstock,  Lubin  &  Co.. . 

Johnson,  Wm.  Templeton 

Allen,  Mrs.  Ben  S 

Allen,  Mrs.  R.  C 

Altschul,  Richard 

Brandenstein,  Mrs-  J.  J-- 

Brown,  Dr.  Adelaide 

Brown,  E.  A 

Brown,  Dr.  Philip  King . . 
Burke,  Miss  Katherine  D. 
Calif.    Br.,   Nat'l   League 

for  Women's  Service. .  . 

Chase,  Miss  Pearl 

Clayburgh,  Mrs.  H.  E..  .  . 

Corr,  Rev.  W.  E 

Dryden,  Henry  F 

Edson,  Mrs.  K.  P 

Ehrman,  Mrs.  Albert  L.. . 
Ehrman,  Mrs.  Alexis  L .  . 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Frank  A. .  . . 
Goodcell,  Mrs.  Henry .... 

Coss,  Miss  Mary  L 

Greene,  Samuel  H 

Grlffiss,  Wilmot 

Harker,    Miss    Katherine 

V.  D 


100.00 

10.00 

100.00 

Hart,  Julien 

010.0 

100.00 

Haslett,  Mrs.  S.  M 

10.00 

10.00 

100.00 

Heller,  Mrs.  E.  S 

10.00 

100.00 

10.00 

100.00 

Hogue,  Mrs.  L.  B 

10.00 

100.00 

10.00 

100.00 

Hunsaker,  Mrs.  W.  J 

10.00 

Krehbiel,  Prof.  Edward.. . 

10.00 

50.00 

Krysto,  Miss  Christina. . . 

10.00 

10.00 

Lewin,  Charles  L 

10.00 

10.00 

Li  lien  thai,  Jesse  W.,  Jr.. . 

10.00 

10.00 

Macnell,  Sayre 

10.00 

10.00 

McDuffie,  Mrs.  Duncan .  . 

10.00 

10.00 

Moore,  Miss  Mary  Young 

10.00 

10.00 

Nash,  E.  R 

10.00 

10.00 

Peixotto,  Dr.  J.  B 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Pinkham,  Mrs.  H.  E 

10.00 

10.00 

Pischel,  Mrs.  Kaspar 

10.00 

10.00 

Poland,  W 

10.00 

10.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Osgood 

10.00 

10.00 

Sackett,  Miss  Mary  M. . .  . 

10.00 

10.00 

Samson ,  Mrs.  Rudolph . . . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Stadtmuller,  Mrs.  E.  W. 

10.00 

10.00 

Tasker,  Dr.  D.  L 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Whitton,  Frederick 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Wing,  Miss  Charlotte  H. . 

10.00 

10.00 

Workman,  Miss  Mary. . .  . 

10.00 

Wright,  E.N. 

10.00 

10.00 

Wright,  George  H.  B 

10.00 

SMALLER  CONTRIBUTORS 


($143.25) 


McNeely,  Rev.  George 
Moore,  Miss  Anna 
**Musgrove,  W.  J. 
Anonymous 

Brooks,  Rev.  Raymond  C. 
Burnham,  E.  Lewis 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Carter,  E.  F. 
Cheever,  Miss  Helen 
Harned,  Miss  Mary 
Haskell,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hassinger,  L.  C. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Jenks,  James  L. 
Ladd,  Miss  M.  E. 

*  Gave  also  to   General   Fund. 

**  Paid  also  Cooperating  Subscription. 

***  Deceased. 

J  Gave  also  to  California  Fund. 

t  Gave  also  to  Industry  Fund. 

S  Gave  also  to  Foreign  Service  Fund. 

4  Gave  also  to  Grand  Rapids  Fund. 

I  Gave  also  to  Mexican  Fund. 


Loving.  Miss  Katherine  P. 
**Maule,  Miss  Margaret 

Montgomery,  J.  B. 

Peck,  Miss  Katherine  B. 

Pulley,  Ernest  H. 

Richards,  George  Louis 

Seaver,  Benjamin  F. 

Smisek,  Miss  Vera  M. 

Steinbach,  Miss  Charlotte 

Stern,  Miss  Mary 
**Traut,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Wood,  Miss  Ellen  C. 
**Mason,  Miss  Mary  T. 
**Emerson,  Miss  Helena  T. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Fiscal  Year,  1919—1920 

As  of  September  30,  1920 
with  Certificate  of  Audit 

REVENUE 
COMMERCIAL  RECEIPTS 

Subscriptions $47,446.33 

Advertising 14,987.55 

Profit  from  Jobbing 301.08 

Miscellaneous 104.89  $62,839.85 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

General : 

Larger  Contributions 26,379.08 

Cooperating  Subscrip- 
tions  12,130.00 

Contributions  under  $10        143.25    38,652.33 
Special: 


Industry 5,210.00 

Foreign  Service 1,967.00 

FamUy  Welfare 500.00 


Unrestricted  Grants. 


7,677.00 


46,329.33 
31,116.66 
$140,285.84 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Manufacturing  (Including  Delivery) 33,360.88 

Editorial: 

Editorial  General 17,104.91 

Industry 5,208.80 

Foreign  Service 2,084.10 

Family  Welfare 3,723.68 

Health 2,328.67 

Education 1,762.94 

Crime 1,735.91 

Civics 2,566.73 


Subscription: 

Extension 23,244.70 

Routine 7,872.36 


36,515.74 


31,117.06 


Advertising 12,821.74 

Membership 5,590.93 

Administration 20,541.01 


Surplus  for  the  Year  1919-1920. 


139,947.36 
$338.48 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 


Surplus  on  October  1,  1919 $  35.18 

Surplus  shown  by  General  Statement  for  Fiscal  Year 

1919-20 338.48 

Total $  373.66 

Less  Contributions  included  in  1918-1919,  not  realized . .  .  180.00 


Surplus  on  September  30,  1920 $        193.66 

DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries 

Stationery  and  Office  Printing 

Postage,  including  Mailing  of  Magazine. 

Composition,  Presswork  and  Binding 

Paper. 


$  62,420.02 

10,273.43 

6,313.93 

25,494.32 

13,945.44 

1,064.23 

532.44 

370.27 

1,713.16 

523.49 

3,362.15 

2,197.02 

279.62 

90.00 

475.00 

50.38 

18.11 

1,116.69 

4,300.02 

138.43 

569.84 

1,943.77 

497.61 

2,257.99 

Total $139,947.36 


Engraving 

Index 

Wrappers 

Addressing 

Annual  Report 

Traveling 

News-stand  and  Advertising. 

Illustrations 

Correspondents 

Special  Investigations 

Expressage 

Meetings 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Rent. 


Light 

Service 

Maintenance  of  Furniture  and  Equipment. 

Interest 

Sundry  Expenses 


Balance  October  1,  1919 
Contributions  1919-20 


RESTRICTED  FUNDS 
California  Recon- 
Represen-  struction 

tative  Issues 

$        67.69  $      146.40 
1,420.00      9,000.00 


Grand 

Rapids 

Inqulryj 


Foreign 
Travel 


$350.00  '.$2,500.00 


Total 
Disbursements  1919-1920 

Balance  Sept.  30,  1920 
Deficit 


$1,487.69    $9,146.40        $350.00    $2,500.00 
1,677.11      6,528.86         511.65  600.00 


$2,617.54 


$161.65 


$1,900.00 


$189.42 
CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDIT 
We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc.  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1920,  and  certify  that  the 
above  statement  agrees  with  the  books  and  is  correct 

(Signed)     HASKINS  &  SELLS 
New  York,  Nov.  1,  1920        Certified  Public  Accountants. 

30  Broad  Street,  New   Ifork  City 
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FOR  THE  PUBLISHING  YEAR 
OCT.  J,  1920  TO  SEPT.  30,  1921 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES— APPEALS 


FOR  GENERAL  MAINTENANCE 


$30,000 


WE  have  reached  a  stage — a  stage  long  striven  for — when,  in  the  publishing  year  at 
the  threshold  of  which  we  stand,  there  is  every  prospect  that  our  regular  subscrip- 
tions at  the  new  $5  rate,  our  advertising  receipts,  our  $10  cooperating  subscriptions  and 
our  contributions  of  $25,  $50  and  $100,  will  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Survey 
Associates  meet  the  routine  cost  of  SURVEY  maintenance  (manufacture  of  issues,  the 
managing  editor's  department,  the  handling  of  renewals,  administration,  advertising 
and  membership  departments),  freeing  all  larger  contributions  for  investment  in  the 
development  of  the  SURVEY  and  for  our  educational  activities. 


FOR  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


$30,000 


For  ten  years  we  have  built  up  through  special  contributions  our  industrial  depart- 
ment, for  four  years  our  foreign  service  department.  We  appeal  for  similar  contribu- 
tions for  1920-21  to  maintain  these  and  our  other  departments  dealing  with  the  spheres 
of  social  concern  we  have  made  our  own — family  welfare,  civics,  health,  education  and 
industry.  Intensive  editorial  work,  journalistic  research,  the  consecutive  and  com- 
petent handling  of  material,  experience  and  events — these  are  the  educational  elements 
that  go  into  this  staff  activity;  these  are  the  elements  that  turn  the  SURVEY  from  an 
easy  scrap-book  of  good  will  into  a  living  force.    For  these  we  appeal. 

Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  general  division  of  the 
SURVEY'S  work,  for  the  special  departmental  activities  in- 
corporated in  it,  as  follows: 

INDUSTRY $5,000 

FAMILY  WELFARE  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 5,000 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 4,000 

CIVICS 3,500 

HEALTH 2,500 

FOREIGN  SERVICE -. .  3,500 


Date 

I  {wm'send}  dollars,  as  a  contribution  to  the 

Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Name 


To 


A  gift  to  the  editorial  and  field  work  of  The 
Survey  makes  the  contributor  eligible  for 
election  as  a  member  of  Survey  Associates. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 
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SOTVXfl&Z 

The  Present  Industrial  Situation  in  the  United  States    Henry  R.  Seager 

In  New  Old  York Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 

Wisconsin's  Colonization  Projects  .  .  .  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 
Social  Insurance  in  the  New  Germany  ....  Alfred  Manes 
The  Untermyer  Revelations William  L.  Chenery 


"—What  Else  Must  Be  Done  to  Make  This  a  Livable  World?" 

■ 


January  1,  1921 


A  NEW   YEAR'S    SYMPOSIUM 

25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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V. 


AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      FOB      COMMUNITY      ORGANIZATION— 

Klwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starke  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Furnishes 
Information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of  community 
councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and  social  federations. 
Exchanges  material  and  Information  among  Its  members.  Trains  execu- 
tives for  community   organization. 

THIS   AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION   OF   HOSPITAL  SOCIAL   WORKERS— 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  sec'y.; 
National  Headquarters.  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ization to  promote  development  of  social  work  In  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries.     Annual    meeting    with    National   Conference  of   Social    Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION — John  B.  An- 
drews, sec'y.;  131  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment  offices; 
Industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health  Insurance; 
one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMERI- 
CAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  car*  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and   school    age. 

AMERICAN    CITY   BUREAU — An   agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
ing  Chambers   of   Commerce,    City   Clubs,    and  other   civic  and   commercial 
organizations,    and    for    training    men    In    the     profession     ef     community 
leadership.      Address    our    nearest   office — 
Tribune   Building,    New    York. 
12J    W.    Madison    Street,    Chicago. 
716  Merchants'   Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN     COUNTRY     LIFE     ASSOCIATION — Kenyon     L.     Butterfleld, 

Pres..  C.  J.  Galpln,  Ex.  Sec,  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Field 
Secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the 
human    aspects   of   country   life.      Membership,    $3. 

AMERICA*  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community.  Pub- 
lishers Journal  of   Home   Economics.      1211    Cathedral   St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Maintains  all- 
the-year-round  Information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  available 
free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings  published. 
Next  congress.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Membership,  Includ- 
ing proceedings,  36.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis,  Gen.  Secy.,  116  E. 
16    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

AMERICAN     PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE — Wm.    D. 

Foulke,  pres.:  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  80c.  a  year.  Membership  (entitles  to 
Review   and   other   publications),    31. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER — Frank  J. 
Osborne,  exec  sec'y.;  16  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lications   free   on    request.      Annual    membership    dues,    35. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 106  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Memberships  Include  quarterly  maga- 
zine and   monthly    bulletin.      William  F.   Snow,   M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Action 
Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superintendent; 
Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  General  Superintendent;  Mr. 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publishing  In- 
terests and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcoholism;  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent.  National 
Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Esquire,  At- 
torney,  30-33    Bliss    Building,    Washington,   D.    C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Dr  L  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucaa  Jean,  Director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  school*;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  Interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlet*  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  ad  viae  In  organization  of  local  child  health 
programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities  employ 
their  leisure  time  to  their  beat  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in  organizing  the 
work,  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  If 
desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  community  Itself,  through  the 
community  committee  representative  of  community  Interests,  determines 
policies  and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;    H.    S.    Braucber,    sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  Davtd  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Gla*er,  exec,  sec'y. 
▲  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances,  hereditary  In- 
ventory  and   eugenic  possibilities.      Literature  free 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— 

Constituted  by  tl  Prote»tant  denomination*.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
(en'l   sec'y  ;    105    E     22nd    St.,    New    York. 

Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    8ervlce;    Rev.    Worth    M.    Tippy, 

exec,     sec'y.;     Rev.     F.     Ernest    Johnson,     research    sec'y.;     Ml**     Inez 

Cavert.    aas't.    research    sec'y. 
Commission     on    International    Justice    and    Goodwill;    Rev.    Henry    A. 

Atkinson,    sec'y 
Commission   on   Church  and  Country   Life;   Rev.  Edmund  de  8.  Brunn*r, 

exec    sec'y.;    Rev    C.   O.   GUI.   field   sec'y. 
CommlM'co    on    Relations    with    France   and    Belgium,    uniting    American 

religious   agencies   for   the    relief   and    reconstruction   of   the    Protestant 

forces    of    France    and    Belgium.      Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur    J.    Brown, 

10B    E     22nd    St      New    York 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vlce-pres.; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y. ;  Hampton,  Va.     Trains  Indian 


and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT    AID    COUNCIL    OF     JEWISH     WOMEN      (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn,  chm. 
Greet*  girl*  at  porta;  protect*,  visits,  advises,  guides.  International  sys- 
tem  of  safeguarding.      Conducts    National    Americanization    programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John  Cul- 
bert  Farles,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  give*  advice 
on  suitable  mean*  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates 
with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  en 
the    payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler  Secre- 
tary, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  Intelligent 
Interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  Annual  member- 
ship, {3,  So,  and  J 25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist  Review."  Special 
rate*  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
PEOPLE—  Moorfleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting  sec'y.,  71 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90.000,  with  314  branches.  Mem- 
bership,   31    upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES — Rush 
Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social  agencies 
which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls.  Non- 
sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camp*;  rest- 
rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  house*,  lunchrooms  and  cafeteria*; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign    and   overseas    work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.;  1(6 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York,  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestigations; legislation;  studies  of  administration;  education;  delin- 
quency; health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly,  "  Tb* 
American  Child  "      Photographs,   slide*  and  exhibit*. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Cha*.  F.  Powllaon. 
gen.  sec'y.;  79  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Originate*  and  publishes  exhibit 
materia)  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  tb* 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperate*  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  In  community,  city 
or    state-wide    service    through    exhibits,    child    welfar*    campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Associate  Medical 
Directors.  Dr.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  sec'y.,  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet*  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy, 
Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social 
service,  backward  children,  survey*,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene"; 
quarterly,   32   a   year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE   FOR   THE   PREVENTION   OF    BLINDNESS— 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y.; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Object*: 
To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  elides,  lectures,  publish  litera- 
ture of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York 
State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS — Robert  A.  Wo*ds, 
■ec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  tb* 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T  Burns,  pre*. 
New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
General  organization  to  discuss  principle*  ot  humanitarian  effort  and  In- 
crease efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meeting*, 
monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $1. 
48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22-29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and 
Chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice    Murphy,    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents    and    Correction — Mrs.    Martha    P.    Falconer,    Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.    Richard    Bolt,    Baltimore. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions — R.    F.    Beasley,    Raleigh. 

The    Family — Frances   Taussig,    New    York 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sopbonlsba  P.  Breckinridge,  Chi- 
cago 

The   Local    Community — Howard   8.    Braucber,    New    York. 

Mental    Hygiene — Dr.    Thomas    W     Salmon,    New    York. 

Organization    of    Social    Forces — Otto    W.    Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In   America — Grace  Abbott.  Cblcag*. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS  CLUBS — Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.. 
130  E.  59tb  St.,  New  York  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  In  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
■elf-support.      Monthly   publication,    "  The   Club    Worker,"    31.60   a   year 

NATIONAL      ORGANIZATION      FOR      PUBLIC      HEALTH      NCR8INO— 

Ella  Phillip*  Crandall.  R  N.  exec  sec'y  .  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object*:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standard*  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information 
Official  organ,  the  "  Public  Health  Nurse."  subscription  Included  In  mem- 
bership.     Dues    32.00    and    upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edltb  Shatto  King, 
mgr..  130  B  22d  St.  New  York  A  cooperative  guild  of  social  workers 
organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  personnel  (no  fees) 
and    to   work   constructively    through    members   tor   professional    standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION — 381  Fourth  Avenue.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  M  D  Managing  Director  Information  about  organization, 
education.  Institution*  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuberculosis 
work  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis  "  and 
"  Monthly  Bulletin." 
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RATIONAL  OKBAS  LEAGUE. — For  social  service  among  No«to«b.  L 
Holllngeworth  Wood,  pre*  ,  Eugene  Klncltle  Jones,  exec.  secy.  127  ffi. 
Slrd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committee*  of  white  and 
ealored  people  to  work  out  community  problem*.  Train*  Negro  aoclal 
worker* 

NATIONAL,  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mr*.  Raymond 
Robins,  pre*.;  M  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stand*  tor 
■elf -government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  alio  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"  Lit*  and   Labor." 

FLAYOBOIND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA— H. 

B.  Braucber  sec'y  .  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  Tork  City.  Playground,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  at- 
tention   given    to    municipal    recreation    problems. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
tb*  atudy  of  tbe  cause*  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. It*  chief  activities  are  tbe  Race  Betterment  Conference,  tbe 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  couraes  and  various  allied  activities.  J. 
H.   ■•Hogg,    pre*.;    B.    N.    Colver,   aec'y. 

•DSSELL  SAUE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condl- 
tlona — Jobn  M  Glenn,  dlr. ;  lit  E.  22d  St.,  New  Tork.  Departments! 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Southern  Highland  Division.  "  Tbe  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation offer  te  tbe  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most    Important    results    of    Its    work.      Catalogue   sent    upon    request." 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow  Wilson,  pree. ;  Richard  S. 
Cbllds.  sec'y.;  10  W  ttb  St.,  New  Tork.  Clearing  bouse  for  Information 
to  short   ballot,   city   manager  plan,  county  gov't.      Pamphlets  free. 

TCSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  tne  training  of  Negro 
Toutb;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  tbe  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
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Winning  the  Battles  of  Peace 


France  has  almost  won  her 
great  fight  against  war's  de- 
struction. Eighty  p"er  cent  of 
her  wrecked  and  crippled  fac- 
tories again  hum  with  activity. 
All  of  the  4,006  villages  and 
towns  in  the  devastated  regions 
have  again  resumed  municipal 
]ife;  and  of  the  6,445  schools 
in  this  vast  area,  5,345  have 
been  rebuilt  and  opened. 
Farms,  factories  and  homes 
again  cover  most  of  the 
scarred  land. 

In  her  reconstruction,  France 
has  shown  the  same  uncon- 
querable spirit  that  stopped 
her  invaders  at  the  Marne. 

And  here,  at  home,  another 
great  peaceful  victory  is  being 


won  against  the  greatest  odds. 
This  has  been  the  fight  of  the 
Bell  telephone  employees  to 
rebuild  a  national  service. 

Despite  all  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  post-war  period,  the  or- 
ganized forces  of  the  Bell 
system  have  established  new 
records  in  maintenance  and 
construction. 

Facing,  after  the  armistice,  a 
public  demand  such  as  was 
never  before  known,  they  have 
yet  responded  to  the  nation's 
need  with  hundreds  of  new 
buildings,  thousands  of  miles 
of  new  wires  and  cables,  and 
with  the  installation  in  the  last 
year,  alone,  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion new  telephones. 
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The  Present  Industrial  Situation 
in  the  United  States 

By  Henry  R.  Seager 


'E  seem  to  be  entering  on  a  period  of  severe  busi- 
ness depression.  This  is  bound  to  cause  wide- 
spread suffering,  to  tax  to  the'  limit  our  relief 
giving  agencies,  and  to  leave  in  its  train  low- 
ered standards  of  vitality  and  efficiency,  embittered  memories 
of  thwarted  plans  and  ambitions,  and  the  conviction  in  many 
minds  that  there  is  something  so  radically  wrong  in  our  pres- 
ent industrial  system  that  only  socialism,  bolshevism,  or  some 
other  "  ism  "  can  set  it  right. 

As  usual  in  this  country  the  transition  from  prosperity  to 
depression  has  come  swiftly.  Some  readers  of  the  Survey 
will  recall  that  only  last  June  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Political  Science  held  a  series  of  meetings  on  Inflation  and 
High  Prices;  Causes  and  Remedies.  Conditions  have  so  com- 
pletely changed  in  the  intervening  six  months  that  meetings 
to  discuss  Deflation  and  Low  Prices;  Causes  and  Remedies 
would  now  seem  very  much  in  order!  As  was  brought  out 
at  the  meetings  referred  to,  the  high  prices  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  were  the  culmination  of  a  five-year  period  of  un- 
exampled business  activity  and  expansion.  The  causes  par- 
ticularly emphasized  were:  currency  inflation  due  to  the  trans- 
fer to  this  country  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  gold 
and  to  methods  of  government  borrowing  which  stimulated 
enormously  the  use  of  credit  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  reck- 
less extravagance  on  the  part  of  consumers  and  insufficient 
production.  Corresponding  to  this  diagnosis  the  prescription 
of  the  financial  doctors  called  for  deflation  of  the  currency, 
in  part  by  a  discontinuance  of  government  borrowing,  econ- 
omy on  the  part  of  consumers,  and  increased  production. 
Looking  back  one  is  reminded  of  those  fairy  tales  which  turn 
upon  the  disconcerting  consequences  to  the  hero  of  suddenly 
being  endowed  with  power  to  make  all  his  wishes  come  true. 
All  three  of  the  remedies  proposed  have  become  operative 
and  so  effectively  that  their  advocates  must  now  be  asking 
themselves  whether  the  cure  is  not  worse  than  the  disease. 
In  place  of  rising  prices,  we  have  now  for  many  weeks  been 
experiencing  the  effects  of  falling  prices.  As  always,  the  cut- 
ting of  prices  began  with  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who 
were  confronted  by  slackening  orders  and  hoped  by  this 
means  to  check  cancellations  and  attract  new  business.     As 


always,  retailers  having  unsold  stocks  bought  at  higher  prices, 
have  delayed  cutting  to  the  same  extent  as  wholesalers,  so 
that  consumers  are  only  gradually  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  price  levels.  Convinced  that  still  lower  prices  must 
in  time  prevail,  consumers  are  holding  their  purchases  at  a 
minimum  and  accumulated  stocks  of  goods  are  moving  slug- 
gishly. This  causes  retailers  to  withhold  new  orders  and 
producers  must  perforce  curtail  their  output,  when  they  do 
not  actually  shut  down  their  plants. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  accurately  how  far  thil 
depression  and  the  resulting  unemployment  have  already  gone. 
Fairly  authoritative  estimates  placed  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed about  the  middle  of  December  at  15,000  in  Bridge- 
port, 75,000  to  Detroit,  150,000  among  the  textile  work- 
ers of  New  England,  and  300,000  in  New  York.  About  the 
same  time  the  assistant  director  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  estimated  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  at  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  number  is  still  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing.  Confronted  by  the  strong  probability  that 
unemployment  will  attain  dimensions  that  we  have  not  known 
sice  the  winter  of  1914-15,  it  seems  appropriate  to  review  the 
measures  which  employers,  labor  leaders  and  government  au- 
thorities are  contemplating,  or  should  contemplate,  to  lessen 
its  attendant  evils  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

During  the  five  years  of  war  prosperity  the  number  and 
power  of  organized  wage  earners  increased  enormously.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  presented  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  membership  of  the 
unions  affiliated  on  April  30  was  roundly  4,300,000.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  200,000  odd  members  in  unions 
that  had  been  suspended  from  the  Federation  aftd  some  500,- 
000  members  in  the  non-affiliated  railroad  brotherhoods.  The 
total  membership  of  over  5,000,000  was  easily  double  the 
membership  of  all  American  labor  organizations  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war.  The  power  resulting  from  this  great 
increase  in  numbers  and  from  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  giving  for  the  first  time  official  recognition  to  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor,  caused  in  some  cases  the  inauguration  of 
policies  and  the  presentation  of  demands  on  employers  that 
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were  unjust  and  indefensible.  American  employers  who  had 
never  before  had  dealings  wtih  organized  labor  found  them- 
selves constrained  to  treat  with  the  organizations.  In  some 
cases  they  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  how  able,  patri- 
otic and  fair  such  leaders  were;  in  others  the  attitude  they 
encountered  confirmed  their  dislike  of  labor  organizations 
and  developed  the  resolution  to  throw  off  "  the  domination 
of  organized  labor "  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  employers  who  object  to  dealing  with  or- 
ganized wage  earners  who  have  been  most  aggressive  and 
influential  in  determining  the  policies  of  employers'  associa- 
tions. This  explains  why  the  principal  proposal  that  is  put 
forward  by  American  employers  in  the  face  of  the  impend- 
ing industrial  depression  is  a  return  all  along  the  line  to  the 
"  open  shop." 

As  students  of  the  labor  problem  know,  the  issue  between 
the  open  and  the  closed  shop  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  it 
is  usually  represented  in  current  discussions.  No  disinter- 
ested American  citizen  will  find  fault  with  the  "  open  shop  " 
which  is  truly  open,  without  favor  or  discrimination,  to  union 
as  well  as  non-union  men.  The  trouble  is  that  the  employ- x 
ers'  open  shop  is  only  too  often  a  device  for  thwarting  the 
legitimate  desire  of  the  employe  to  organize  by  barring  from 
employment,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  all  union  men,  or 
at  any  rate  all  union  men  who  attempt  to  make  the  union 
an  effective  force  in  influencing  labor  conditions.  An  ade- 
quate discussion  of  the  problem  would  have  to  distinguish 
at  least  six  different  types  of  "  shops."  There  is  the  ideal 
open  shop  that  is  freely  open  to  all  competent  workers  with 
no  discrimination  against  those  who  devote  themselves 
actively  to  the  organization  of  their  fellows  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  common  interests  through  organization.  Second, 
there  is  the  open  shop  which  is  made  a  cloak  for  excluding 
union  men,  or  at  least  all  aggressive  union  men.  Third, 
there  is  the  union  shop  in  which  the  employer  deals  with  the 
union  to  which  his  employes  belong  but  to  which  non-mem- 
bers of  the  union  are  also  admitted  without  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  union  members.  Fourth,  there  is  the  pref- 
erential shop  as  found  in  the  needle  trades,  in  which  prefer- 
ence of  employment  is  given  union  members  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  non-members  in  periods  of  great  activity.  Fifth, 
there  is  the  closed  shop  to  which  only  union  members  are 
admitted,  as  it  develops  when  the  policy  of  the  union  con- 
cerned is  that  of  a  close  and  selfish  monopoly.  Finally  there 
is  the  closed  shop  to  which  union  members  alone  are  admitted, 
but  under  guarantees  that  require  the  union  to  be  kept  freely 
open  on  fair  and  equal  terms  to  all  competent  workers  in 
the  trade.  It  requires  no  prolonged  argument  to  insist  that 
the  public  interest  is  best  served  by  the  bona  fide  open  shop 
of  the  first  type,  by  the  preferential  shop,  or  by  the  closed 
shop  of  the  last  type.  In  most  industries  the  open  shop  of 
the  first  type  is  most  advantageous,  not  only  to  employers  and 
the  public  but,  in  the  long  run,  to  employes,  since  it  is  not 
always  conducive  to  the  healthful  development  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  have  an  arrangement  with  the  employer  that 
constrains  employes  to  belong  to  the  organization,  even  against 
their  will.  It  is  better  in  the  long  run  that  the  basis  of  mem- 
bership should  be  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  members  that 
the  organization  truly  represents  their  best  interests  and  that 
its  officers  are  honestly  and  efficiently  working  to  promote 
those  interests.  It  is  such  considerations  that  have  deterred 
the  strongly  organized  railroad  brotherhoods  from  demand- 
ing the  closed  shop.  There  are  industries,  however,  in  which 
this  loose  relationship  between  the  employer  and  his  organ- 
ized employes  fails  to  insure  the  cooperation  for  continuous 
and  efficient  production   for  which  the  best  interest   of  the 


employer  calls.  In  the  newspaper  printing  business,  for  ex- 
ample, the  indispensable  condition  to  success  is  that  the  daily 
paper  appear  every  day.  The  publisher  who  depends  for 
this  result  solely  on  the  continued  good  will  of  the  small 
group  of  employes  in  his  plant  runs  the  risk  of  having  the 
plant  tied  up  by  some  unexpected  controversy  which  causes 
the  employes  to  go  on  strike  when  they  should  be  engaged 
in  getting  out  the  paper.  As  a  result  of  years  of  experiment- 
ing and  experience  American  newspaper  publishers  have  been 
brought  to  agree  to  closed  shop  arrangements  with  the  print- 
ing trades  unions  which  offer  the  employer  the  guarantee 
of  the  international  union  to  which  his  employes  belong.  The 
arrangement  guarantees  that  any  difference  that  may  arise 
shall  be  adjusted  by  peaceful  negotiation  and  arbitration,  and 
that  the  places  of  employes  who  join  in  a  strike  in  disre- 
gard of  the  agreement  shall  be  promptly  filled  by  the  inter- 
national union  so  that  the  continued  daily  publication  oi 
the  paper  will  be  assured.  Such  an  arrangement,  with  all  of 
its  attendant  disadvantages,  which  no  student  of  the  labor 
problem  would  be  disposed  to  minimize,  may  on  the  whole 
be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  employer.  That  interest,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  public,  requires  that  a 
union  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  closed  shop  arrangement 
with  the  employer  should  itself  be  kept  freely  open  to  all 
competent  workers  in  the  trade.  It  is  because  this  last  condi- 
tion has  not  been  insisted  upon  that  practices  such  as  are  now 
being  revealed  in  connection  with  the  building  trades  unions 
in  New  York  city  have  crept  in  and  been  tolerated  by  em- 
ployers until  they  have  imposed  an  unendurable  burden  upon 
the  industry  and  finally  brought  about  a  public  investigation 
and  exposure. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  how  this  safeguard  is  to  be  best 
set  up  and  made  effective.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  organ- 
ized  employers  who  become  parties  to  a  closed  shop  under- 
standing have  not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation,  in  theii 
own  interest  and  the  public  interest,  to  insist  that  the  policy 
of  the  unions  with  which  they  deal  shall  be  one  that  will  keep 
the  avenues  of  employment  in  the  industry  freely  open  tc 
competent  workers.  This  means  in  practice  that  the  rule; 
and  policies  of  the  union  with  reference  to  the  admission  anc 
discharge  of  members,  the  training  of  apprentices,  etc.,  shall 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  interest  of  employers  ir 
this  phase  of  the  situation  shall  be  as  clearly  recognized  and 
protected  as  the  interest  of  employes  in  wages,  hours,  anc 
working  conditions.  Organized  employes  on  their  side  hav< 
the  same  duty  and  interest  in  reference  to  the  rules  and  poli- 
cies of  employers'  associations.  For  the  exposure  of  the  cor- 
ruption in  the  building  industry,  which  is  now  going  on 
shows  that  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  clost 
monopolistic  policies  practised  on  the  side  of  some  of  tl« 
unions  and  those  practised  on  the  side  of  some  of  the  associa- 
tions. On  both  sides  there  appear  to  be  instances  of  the  ust 
of  the  power  which  organization  gives  to  operate  unscrupul- 
ous monopolies,  disregarding  alike  the  interest  of  the  othei 
party  and  that  of  the  public. 

The  fault  to  be  found  with  the  nation-wide  movement 
among  American  employers  for  the  open  shop  is  less  with  its 
professed  aim  than  with  its  narrow  and  negative  scope.  The 
cancellation  of  closed  shop  agreements,  the  number  of  whicr 
in  operation  is  much  smaller  than  the  present  hue  and  cr) 
against  them  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  can  contribute  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  either  toward  better  industrial  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employe  or  toward  an  industrial  organi- 
zation better  fitted  to  protect  the  community  from  the  suf- 
fering and  deterioration  which  business  depression  and  tht 
resulting  unemployment  always  entail.     Individual  employers 
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have  made  splendid  progress  toward  giving  greater  perma- 
nency to  the  job  by  lessening  their  labor  turnover,  and  some 
have  even  introduced,  at  their  own  expense,  unemployment 
insurance.  An  examination  of  the  propaganda  literature  now 
being  put  out  by  employers'  associations,  however,  reveals  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  helpful,  constructive  proposals 
that  may  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lessen  unemployment  and, 
on  the  other,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unemployed. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  employers'  associations,  which  are 
so  alert  to  the  shortcomings  of  trade  unions,  should  them- 
selves show  an  appreciation  of  their  obligation  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  better  industrial  organization,  which 
will  on  the  one  hand,  preserve  essential  productive  efficiency, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  conforms  more  closely  to  the  demo- 
cratic political  ideal  to  which  we  have  long  been  committed? 

Measures  Proposed  by  Labor  Leaders 

IN  contrast  with  the  narrow  and  negative  programs  put  for- 
ward by  employers'  associations,  measures  which  are  really 
broad  and  statesmanlike* are  being  suggested  by  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor.  In  the  men's  clothing  trades,  the  organiza- 
tion so  ably  directed  by  Sidney  Hillman  is  urging  upon  em- 
ployers the  importance  of  giving  greater  permanency  to  the 
job  and  of  recognizing,  in  the  interest  of  industrial  efficiency, 
the  joint  responsibility  of  organized  employers  and  organized 
employes  to  provide,  as  a  charge  upon  the  industry,  some  sort 
of  unemployment  benefits  for  the  victims  of  such  a  period 
of  unemployment  as  we  are  now  entering  upon.  Unions 
which  have  not  developed  their  relations  with  employers  to 
a  point  which  encourages  the  proposal  that  a  joint  obligation 
to  the  unemployed  be  recognized,  have  independently,  in 
many  instances,  developed  plans  for  out-of-work  benefits 
which  shift  the  inevitable  loss  resulting  from  unemployment 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  individuals  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
organized  groups  to  which  they  belong.  Finally,  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  urged 
the  importance  of  reorganizing  and  extending  the  federal  em- 
ployment service  to  insure  that  men  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  certain  industries  or  certain  sections  will,  with  a 
minimum  of  lost  time,  be  restored  to  productive  work  in 
other  industries  or  other  sections. 

The  meagerness  and  inadequacy  of  the  measures  that  are 
being  proposed  by  employers  and  labor  leaders  make  more 
obvious  the  obligation  upon  government  authorities  to  devise 
ways  and'  means  to  cope  with  the  unemployment  problem. 
In  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  subject  there  is  little  to 
add  to  what  has  been  said  many  times  before.  Since  there 
is  no  adequate  remedy  for  unemployment  but  employment, 
emphasis  must  first  be  put  upon  measures  that  may  serve 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  revolving  and  provide  the  jobs 
which  alone  can  relieve  the  jobless.  A  period  of  unemploy- 
ment should  be  recognized  as  the  time  above  all  others  when 
needed  public  works  should  be  prosecuted  with  greatest  en- 
ergy. Road  building,  reclamation  undertakings,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  irrigation  schemes,  and  all  the  activi- 
ties which  fall  legitimately  within  the  field  of  public  busi- 
ness should  be  expanded  to  the  utmost  extent. 

European  countries  are  recognizing  that  the  deficiency  in 
housing,  which  hr.s  everywhere  resulted  from  the  suspension 
of  building  except  for  war  purposes  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, justifies  the  inclusion  of  house  construction  within  the 
public  business.  It  at  least  merits  consideration  whether  the 
present  emergency  does  not  warrant  the  recreation  of  the 
Division  of  Housing  organized  during  the  war  and  the  re- 
sumption of  the  building  operations  which  were  only  just 
getting  effectively  under  way  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 


Many  mistakes  were  made  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment's building  program  but  the  lessons  learned  from  these 
very  mistakes  should  serve  to  make  another  effort  in  this  field 
more  successful. 

If  the  return  of  the  government  to  the  building  business 
shall  be  deemed  unwise,  there  may  yet  be  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  government  assistance  to  private  building  opera- 
tions. The  legislation  enacted  during  the  special  session 
of  the  New  York  legislature  pointed  the  way  to  such  assist- 
ance through  municipalities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expo- 
sure of  the  corrupt  conditions  in  the  New  York  building 
trades  may  lead  to  such  prompt  reform  that  through  tax 
exemption  or  other  means  a  comprehensive  building  program 
may  soon  be  inaugurated  which  will  serve  greatly  to  lessen 
unemployment  in  the  building  trades. 

While  government  authorities  are  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  situation  by  these  measures  an  obligation  clearly  rests 
on  private  employers  to  give  their  best  thought  to  methods 
by  which  new  markets  may  be  found  for  their  products  or 
standard  goods  may  be  produced  and  carried  until  normal 
markets  recover  from  their  present  paralysis. 

Equally  important  with  measures  to  keep  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry revolving  is  the  rehabilitation  and  extension  of  the 
federal  employment  service  and  of  the  affiliated  state  and  mu- 
nicipal public  employment  bureaus.  This  is  clearly  a  field 
in  which  governmental  activity  may  do  much  good.  Such 
criticisms  as  were  brought  against  the  Federal*  Employment 
Service  during  the  war  related  not  to  the  principle  of  the 
service  but  to  inefficient  methods  of  execution.  The  whole 
problem  should  be  carefully  reconsidered  and  a  reform  serv- 
ice launched,  not  under  the  Department  of  Labor  but  under 
the  joint  departments  of  labor  and  commerce  representing  the 
interests  of  business  men  as  well  as  employes,  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent division  of  the  government. 

The  contribution  which  an  efficient  network  of  public  em- 
ployment bureaus  can  render  during  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment must  be  disappointingly  small.  The  problem  is  essen- 
tially too  few  jobs  for  those  seeking  employment,  and  no  em- 
ployment service  is  able,  or  should  undertake,  to  create  jobs 
for  the  jobless.  English  experience  demonstrates,  however, 
that  the  existence  of  an  efficient  network  of  public  employ- 
ment bureaus  is  essential  to  the  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  relief  that  a  system  of  unemployment 
insurance  can  afford  is  of  necessity  a  gradually  expanding 
relief.  Before  insurance  benefits  can  be  paid  reserve  funds 
have  to  be  accumulated.  Nevertheless  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  present  interest  in  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment to  urge  the  adoption  of  wise  plans  of  unemployment 
insurance  after  the  British  model  so  that  the  next  period  of 
industrial  depression  will  not  find  us  so  completely  unpre- 
pared to  meet  the  situation  as  we  are  today. 

Hopeful  Elements  in  the  Situation 

THE  present  depression  and  unemployment  are  due  to  in- 
evitable readjustments  and  their  severity  and  duration  will 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  displayed  by  governments  in 
hastening  the  restoration  of  normal  business  relations  both 
internal  and  international.  The  insistence  of  the  financial 
press  on  the  obligation  of  retailers  to  write  off  their  losses 
and  at  least  keep  pace  with  wholesalers  in  their  price  reduc- 
tions is  a  hopeful  sign.  Retailers  who  heed  this  advice  will 
be  the  first  to  benefit  from  the  enlarged  purchases  that  will 
surely  be  made  so  soon  as  consumers  are  convinced  that  prices 
will  go  no  lower. 

Another  hopeful  sign  in  the  situation  is  the  many  examples 
of  amicable  readjustments  downward  of  wages  which 
were  advanced  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost    of    living 
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and  which  must  come  down  somewhat  with  falling  living 
costs  if  business  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  scale  that  the  best 
interests  of  all  require. 

In  the  international  field,  the  resumption  of  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  the  fixation  of  the  reparation  payments  to 
be  made  by  Germany,  and  the  practical  fruition  of  plans  for 
selling  Europeans  our  surplus  cotton,  foodstuffs,  copper,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  etc.,  on  lrng  credit  are  all  developments 
which,  if  not  too  long  delayed,  will  serve  to  relieve  our  over 
stocked  markets  and  permit  our  industries  to  resume  their 
normal  activity. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  the  growing  attention  which  industrial  engineers  are 
devoting  to  the  human  factor  in  the  problem  of  industrial  ef- 
ficiency. The  conference  which  Mr.  Hoover,  as  representa- 
tive of  American  engineers,  held  recently  with  the  officials 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  deservedly  attracted 
nation-wide  attention.  However  meager  may  be  the  first 
fruits  of  this  interchange  of  views  between  the  leader  of 
American  engineers  and  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  it  is 
indicative  of  appreciation  of  a  common  interest  in  the  wage 
earners'  problem  which  cannot  but  lead  to  invaluable  results 
as  time  goes  on.  Even  more  eloquent  of  the  broadening  in- 
terest of  industrial  engineers  is  the  prominence  given  in  the 
program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society,  just 
held,  to  the  problem  of  the  eight-hour  shift  in  the  steel  in- 


dustry. A  relationship  which  would  enable  the  industrial 
engineers  to  increase  the  interest  of  labor  leaders  in  problems 
of  efficient  production  and  labor  leaders  to  interest  industrial 
engineers  in  the  wage  earners'  problems  must  serve  to  im- 
prove greatly  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Another  favorable  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the  attention 
which  the  new  administration  is  pledged  to  devote  to  our  in- 
ternal problems.  Its  slogan,  "  America  first,"  may  seem  to 
some  too  obvious  to  be  significant  and  to  others  selfish,  short- 
sighted, and  ominously  reminiscent  of  that  other  slogan, 
Deutschland  iiber  alles,  but  it  has  one  indisputable  merit.  It 
will  preserve  us  from  the  futility  of  imagining  that  we  can 
contribute  greatly  to  a  better  world  organization  before  we 
have  developed  an  efficient  domestic  organization  for  caring 
for  our  own  common  interests. 

The  outgoing  administration  gave  clear  indications  of  an 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  need  of  carefully  thought  out 
and  constructive  national  policies  in  the  labor  field.  The 
attention  and  ability  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  poli- 
cies were,  however,  disappointingly  intermittent  and  ineffec- 
tive. Pledged  to  single-minded  devotion  to  American  inter- 
ests and  the  solution  of  American  problems,  the  new  admin- 
istration, even  if  starting  with  a  less  progressive  outlook  on 
labor  problems,  may  yet  make  larger  and  more  permanently 
valuable  contributions  toward  their  solution. 


Colonization  Projects  in  Wisconsin 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


ALWAYS  the  public  has  held  two  conclusions  about 
land  dealers — namely,  some  are  crooks,  and  some 
are  more  crooked  than  that. 
Possibly  the  public  has  padded  several  generations 
of  unhappy  experience  with  several  generations  of  hearsay. 
Certainly  scarcely  a  person  met  in  new  country  but  has  his 
slender  volume  of  short  stories — the  villain  a  land  dealer — the 
victim  an  ingenuous  owner  of  savings — no  conquering  hero  in 
the  shape  of  an  avenging  public.  Tragedies,  all  of  them.  Tales 
of  women  who  have  bought  sites  for  summer  resorts  under 
water;  of  men  whose  hard  bought  piece  of  the  earth  was  in 
swamp,  or  in  quarry,  or  in  sand,  or  in  wilderness  miles  from  a 
road.  These  have  been  the  more  pictorial,  culpable  sins  of  the 
land  dealer.  The  reader  has  always  wept  a  hasty  tear  or 
two  en  courant. 

But  there  are  slower  ways  than  these  of  killing  courage, 
and  the  public  rarely  mourns  before  the  tar  paper  mausoleums 
of  people's  hrpes  which  appear  here  and  there  in  cut-over 
country.  Cheerless,  leaning  shacks,  boarded  up,  waiting 
patiently  for  disintegration.  About  them  little  clearings — 
heaps  of  blackened  stumps — behind  them  unresisted  phalanxes 
of  brush.  , 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  more  advanced 
among  real  estate  men  in  Wisconsin  to  raise  the  ethics  of  land 
dealing  to  a  professional  standard.  They  feel  apparently  that 
their  reputation  is  not  undeserved;  that  the  business  has  been 
unusually  but  not  necessarily  bad.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
few  among  them,  a  law  has  been  passed  in  Wisconsin  creating 
a  real  estate  board  whose  power  of  issuance  and  evoking  of 
licenses  to  dealers  is  the  whip  with  which  it  drives  out  the 
short-changers.  But  the  law  is  a  whip  with  small  sting.  It 
extends  only  to  brokers,  and  not  to  owners  of  land.     A  man 


with  a  "  swamped  forty  "  at  the  side  of  his  good  farm  may 
have  his  way  with  his  victims.  Also,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  skeptical,  "  You  can  jail  a  man  for  counterfeiting  a 
dollar,  but  a  man  can  take  a  dollar,  paint  it  red  and  blue,  and 
sell  it  for  three  dollars  to  as  many  men  as  will  be  fools  to 
buy  it."  Opinions  differ  vastly  as  to  the  present  latitude  for 
crookedness  in  the  land  business  under  this  law.  One  woulc 
say,  offhand,  that  fraudulent  practices  are  barred;  gent 
misrepresentation  au  fait.  Nevertheless  the  ambition 
framed  it  motivates  many  real  estate  leaders,  and  progress 
toward  a  professional  standard  has  been  marked.  Of  course, 
legislatures  cannot  endow  men  with  intelligence.  Men  may 
choose  bad  forties  as  long  as  they  have  bad  judgment.  State 
policy  to  buy  up  bad  land  for  re-creation — state  policy  to 
make  good  land  easily  accessible,  state  activities  to  educate  the 
buyer  may  render  victims  more  redoubtable — that  is  all. 

But  excepting  the  bad  practices,  there  have  been  innumer- 
able elements  in  the  failures  of  good  men  to  make  farms  out 
,  of  good  unimproved  land.  Isolation,  the  lack  of  working 
capital,  forced  meeting  of  large  payments,  have  probably  been  j 
the  most  active  of  these,  and  are  the  forces  still  operative 
throughout  the  country.  The  federal  farm  loans  are  help  to 
men  who  already  have  a  start  and  equity  in  their  farm.  The 
new  man,  green,  poor  and  lonesome,  has  been  unaided. 

As  an  attempt  to  meet  this  situation  there  has  been  worked 
out  in  Wisconsin  a  fast  growing  enterprise  of  private  coloni- 
zation.   It  meets  no  questions  propounded  by  the  single-taxers,  | 
nor  pretends  to.    It  operates  in  limited  territory.     It  is  purely 
business.    Yet,  by  some  economists  it  is  considered  important; 
as  a  way,  under  an  existing  system,  of  making  lands  more  1 
open  to   the  landless.      State   colonization  projects   in   Wis- 
consin have  so  far  run  against  the  limited  bonding  power  of 
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the  state,  and  credit  is  necessary  for  colonization.  It  is  alleged 
also — this  by  proponents  of  private  colonization,  of  course — 
that  the  overhead  of  such  a  project,  executed  on  any  scale, 
would  be  so  enormous  as  to  make  the  price  of  the  land  to  the 
buyer  as  high  as  it  is  under  the  private  system,  and  the  price 
of  the  land  to  the  buyer  is  of  course  the  great  argument  against 
private  colonization — or  rather  against  the  sale  of  all  lands  by 
large  dealers.  If  the  state  should  go  into  the  land  business,  as 
Richard  T.  Ely,  eminent  among  land  students,  says  it  should, 
it  must  be,  he  thinks,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  land 
more  accessible  by  a  lowered  price,  since  in  his  mind  the 
original  price  forms  the  least  important  consideration  in  the 
•matter  of  taking  up  land,  but  for  the -purpose  of  making  bad 
lands  less  accessible.  If  the  state  prohibits  men  from  selling 
bad  lands,  why  should  it  tax  men  for  their  possession?  He 
feels  that  the  responsibility  for  the  great  acreage  of  unarable 
land  should  be  assumed  by  the  state,  in  whose  hands  rests  also 
the  reforestation  policy,  an  enormous  land  problem  in  itself. 

In  land  country  there  is  always  bitter  argument  over  the 
price  of  land.  It  is  overcapitalized,  say  some,  and  only  the 
speculator  can  win ;  the  man  who  buys  to  farm  gets  too  low  an 
interest  from  his  investment.  He  has  to  work  out  for  wages, 
ir  live  on  his  capital,  or  on  borrowed  money  during  the  time 
if  clearing.  He  should,  say  they,  have  current  rate  of  interest 
from  his  investment,  plus  wages  for  each  worker  upon  the  land. 
The  tax  commission  has  many  hearings  on  this  subject  of  over- 
capitalization of  land.  It  has  been  depressed  and  convinced  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  the  cases  of  land  bought  from  some  big 
dealers  it  takes  half  market  value  as  true  value  for  assessment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  man  who  defers  his 
savings  is  ultimately  quite  repaid  for  the  period  of  wageless- 
ness  and  borrowing.  Defendants  of  each  theory  are  able  and 
bitter  antagonists.  Each  prove  their  point — to  their  disciples. 
However,  in  any  appreciation  or  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  private  colonization  of  land,  one  must  premise  that  the 
deferred  saving  is  worth  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  work  from 
that  point  forward. 

There  are  in  Wisconsin  three  land  companies  embracing 
different  features  of  colonization  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  worth  description.  Other  land  com- 
panies have  done  much  along  similar  linds. 
Some  of  the  best  work  has  been  done  by 
single  dealers  operating  without  any  defi- 
nite scheme.  Such  were  the  activities  of 
A.  J.  Edminster  of  Holcombe  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  formation  of  his 
Chippewa  Valley  Colonization  Company. 
He  was  the  brains  and  benefactor  of  his 
settlers.  He  and  his  wife  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  through  sickness  and 
trials.  He  has  built  a  community  hall 
in  which  the  countryside  comes  together. 
He  has  established  pig  clubs  for  boys  that 
have  raised  the  stock  standards  of  a  dis- 
trict. He  has  carried  men  through  hard 
seasons.  He  has  been  the  parent  of  a  new 
country.  (The  story  runs  that  Provi- 
dence gave  him  the  first  installment  of 
fortune.  He  was  nearly  thirty  and  penni- 
less, when  someone  gave  him  the  job  of 
putting  a  cut  of  logs  in  the  river.  The 
heavens  opened  and  the  floods  descended 
and  he  pushed  the  logs  in  with  his  foot.) 
There  are  presumably  other  such  person- 
ages in  land  history.  But  Mr.  Edminster 
is  interesting  in  the  story  of  colonization 
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as  the  head  of  the  Chippewa  Valley  Company,  whose  methods 
and  plans  differ  so  slightly  from  the  Wisconsin  Colonization 
Company  that  they  will  be  considered  as  one.  They  operate 
in  concentrated  areas,  making  an  effort  to  bring  together  in  a 
workable  fellowship  men  whose  previous  mode  of  pioneering 
made  social  life  impossible.  They  buy  up  large  tracts  of 
land,  brush  roads  through  it,  sell  it  to  men  in  tracts  of  forty 
to  eighty  acres  as  ready-to-start  farms.  The  settler  makes  his 
choice  from  four  proffered  types  of  houses  that  the  company 
will  build  for  him  out  of  his  first  payment — unless  he  wishes 
to  build  for  himself.  In  this  case  he  gets  the  materials  at  cost. 
The  outside  of  the  house  is  made  of  roofing  of  the  best  quality, 
and  of  siding,  or  of  either,  dependent  upon  the  type.  The 
inside  is  wall-board  of  a  gcod  ecru  that  lends  itself  willingly 
to  the  cozier  color  of  bright  pink  and  blue  its  owners  may  at 
once  apply.  There  are  variations  of  stoops.  There  is  no  base- 
ment. It  is  figured  that  the  settler's  capital  is  his  time  and 
that  nothing  shall  be  done  for  him  that  he  can  do  himself,  so 
that  he  moves  into  his  house  and  digs  his  cellar  out  from 
under  him.  Within  the  last  year  the  Wisconsin  Colonization 
Company  has  given  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  home,  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  from  the  beginning,  the  ready-made 
houses  are  not  attractive,  although  occasionally  the  gardening 
efforts  of  the  occupants  encouraged  by  the  flower  contests  of 
the  company  disengage  one's  attention  from  them.  They  are, 
however,  livable  and  warm  until  better  times,  and  a  multiple 
improvement  upon  either  the  old-fashioned,  badly  fashioned 
tar  paper  shack,  or  the  large,  capital-eating  house,  which  like 
the  boarding  cow,  is  a  luxury  too  expensive  for  pioneer  days. 
These  companies  employ  able  agriculturists,  in  each  case 
men  of  early  farm  experience  and  university  training.  Their 
judgment  is  used  in  the  stocking  of  the  farm.  The  ready-made 
farm  possesses  one  cow,  two  pigs,  sixteen  chickens,  land  clear- 
ing tools,  one  bushel  of  clover  and  timothy  seed,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  garden  and  vegetable  seeds.  Subsequent  purchases  are 
usually  made  with  the  agriculturist  as  counsellor.  His  duties 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  a  straight  county  agent,  except 
that  he  works  only  with  the  companies'  settlers  and  that  he 
takes  over  the  later  financial  dealings  with  them — the  subse- 
quent payments,  and  the  like.  He  advises 
about  marketing;  when  to  keep  potatoes, 
when  to  sell  them,  who  needs  chickens, 
who  has  a  good  sire  for  sale.  He  helps 
the  settlers  plan  their  root  cellars,  buys 
their  dynamite,  oversees  their  many  con- 
tests from  land  clearing  to  flower  gar- 
dening. In  addition  he  and  his  wife  do 
the  friendly  visiting  and  helping  that 
make  them  the  most  necessary  guests  at 
all  birthday  parties.  The  men,  Albert 
Fiedler  and  Noble  Clark,  who  are  the 
agriculturists  for  these  companies,  are  but 
two  of  a  band  of  professional  ruralists 
turned  out  of  modern  universities  to  meet 
the  demand  for  socialized  rural  life.  Ac- 
tive imagination  and  a  strong  back  are  the 
prerequisites  of  a  youth,  and  a  pioneer. 
Add  to  these  professional  training,  farm 
experience  and  a  little  philosophy,  and 
you  have  the  qualifications  of  the  profes- 
sional ruralist;  land  clearing  engineers, 
soil  men,  rural  planners,  dairy  experts, 
home  demonstration  agents,  county 
agents  and  horticulturists  —  young  peo- 
ple at  work  for  the  development 
of   Young   People's  country  —  the   name 
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FIRST  YEAR 

The  beginning  of  the  fight  for  ground 

applied     to     northern     Wisconsin,     as     to     all     frontiers. 

A  comprehensive  description,  that  phrase,  of  an  October 
day  in  the  North,  when  the  leaves  and  the  sky  and  the  air  are 
much  more  impairing  to  the  vision  than  the  much  maligned 
rosy  dawn.  The  frost  in  the  brush  makes  you  forget  how 
drear  is  the  desolation  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  lumber- 
men. The  air  still  has  the  pine  spice  of  romance.  Here  diffi- 
culties are  ponderable  to  the  touch.  If  it's  stumps,  blow  them. 
If  it's  ditches,  dig  them.  It  it's  roads,  make  them.  If  it's 
cold,  and  it  is  cold,  cut  some  wood  and  make  a  roasting  fire. 
The  pioneers  of  new  country,  whether  farmers  from  Iowa  or 
steel  workers  from  Ohio,  are  necessarily  young  in  spirit,  or 
they  would  have  neither  discontentment  with  what  was  left 
behind,  nor  courage  for  the  things  that  are  ahead. 

In  Ojibwa,  as  much  as  anywhere,  one  feels  this  spirit  of 
youth.  Ojibwa  is  a  town  of  the  future.  That  is  to  say,  some 
of  it  is  on  paper  and  much  of  it  is  in  the  mind  of  its  makers. 
Still,  enough  of  it  is  in  the  flesh  to  make  anyone  believe  that 
it  has  more  living  figments  than  a  dream.  Perhaps  twenty 
young  people,  some  of  them  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Coloni- 
zation Company,  some  of  them  its  employes,  are  working  with 
the  pioneers  of  the  immediate  vicinity  to  make  a  model  rural 
community  out  of  Ojibwa.  Its  site  is  ideal.  A  hill  on  a 
river,  near  timber  for  beauty;  a  rail- 
road and  good  surrounding  land  for 
development.  Other  towns  cut  over 
were  like  all  frontier  towns — a  little 
of  the  dreary,  a  little  of  the  dramatic 
about  them.  Attempts  to  make  them 
over  into  anything  like  the  ideal  rural 
center  were  futile.  So  in  Ojibwa 
there  was  no  laissez  faire.  Its  per- 
sonality was  decided  before  birth. 
Leonard  Smith,  town  planning  engi- 
neer, and  Franz  Aust,  landscape 
architect,  were  called  in  counsel. 
Well  known  architects  were  em- 
ployed. There  resulted  a  carefully 
worked  out  town  plan.  Beginning 
with  the  station,  which  differs  from 
the  rubber  stamp  depot  at  every  stop, 
the  buildings  of  the  town  conform  to 
a  colonial  style.  The  little  cot- 
tages, the  Trading  Post,  the  post- 
office,  the  school,  the  press  shelter,  the 


wood-sheds  are  products  of  the  archi- 
tect. Reasonably  it  might  be  asked  how 
much  freedom  there  is  to  the  inhabitant 
of  the  town.  As  to  the  buildings  which 
belonged  to  the  company,  such  conform- 
ity would  be  easy  —  how  about  the 
school  ?  This  question  was  answered  by 
the  president  of  the  school  board  him- 
self, who  was  nailing  on  the  roof.  Said 
he — "  The  architects  planned  to  cover 
up  that  little  trimming,  but  I'm  leaving 
it  open.  It  looks  better  this  way,  we  fel- 
lows think.  What's  the  use  of  having 
it  if  it  don't  show?"  Whether  merely 
by  buying  a  carload  of  pastel  shades,  and 
selling  them  wholesale,  the  town  can  be 
inveigled  into  a  harmonious  hue,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Maybe  some  one,  some  day 
in  the  prosperity  which  is  promised  him, 
can  afford  a  few  gallons  of  rose  or  Nor- 
wegian blue  at  retail.  It  is  a  thing  to 
hope  for  or  pray  against,  as  you  believe.  But  the  really  notable 
feature  of  this  colonization  company  is  its  credit  facilities. 
Everyone  knows  the  short-time  credit  system.  Land  bought  on 
contract,  forfeited  with  payments  if  terms  are  not  met.  The 
feverish  haste  for  50  per  cent  equity  which  means  a  deed,  and 
therefore  a  marketable  mortgage.  And  for  five  more  years, 
since  the  isolated  farmer  has  no  facilities  for  long-time  credit, 
the  same  nightmare  of  foreclosure  or  at  best  the  expense  of 
extension  of  time. 

As  an  attempt  to  cure  the  evils  of  this  system  there  evolved, 
under  the  land-selling  company,  a  variation  of  the  amortiza- 
tion scheme  long  in  vogue  in  Europe.  A  man  buys  on  contract. 
He  pays  a  sum  down.  That  sum  is  put  into  working  capital, 
actually.  For  three  years  he  works  on  his  land  without  fur- 
ther payment.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  given  a  warranty 
deed,  and  a  thirty-year  amortization  mortgage.  Say  his  prin- 
cipal is  $1000,  which  he  is  borrowing  at  6^/2  per  cent.  Instead 
of  paying  $65  he  pays  $76.50.  The  additional  $11.58  is 
applied  on  the  principal.  The  following  year  the  principal 
has  dwindled  to  that  extent,  the  interest  thereon  is  less  than 
$65,  and  the  amount  applied  upon  the  principal  is  therefore 
greater.  In  the  twentieth  year  the  amount  applied  on  the 
principal  is  $.02  more  than  on  the  interest,  and  by  the  thirtieth 


SECOND   YEAR 


By  the  second  year  the  brush  is  fast  retreating 
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year  they  are  both  paid.  It  is,  of  course, 
nothing  more  than  dividing  the  principal 
plus  interest  by  thirty  years.  The  com- 
pany, in  order  to  finance  itself  over  this 
long  period  of  years,  pools  its  mortgages 
and  sells  them  to  the  big  financial  organi- 
zations of  the  state  who  issue  bonds 
against  them  of  different  dates  of  matur- 
ity. 

To  be  sure,   for  the  major   part,   the 
mortgages  will  be  paid   off  long  before 
thirty  years  is  up.    But  herein,  neverthe- 
less, lies  the  necessary  integrity  of  a  suc- 
cessful colonization   company;  that  even 
after  its  land  is  sold  it  cannot  move  out 
entirely.     It,  as  its  own  men  say,  must 
live  with  its  lies  and  stay  with  its  grief. 
In  land  parlance  the  word  grief  carries  its 
own  connotation.  A  grief  man  is  a  follow- 
up  man,  adjuster  of  difficulties,  disposer 
or  dispenser  of  hope,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  general  allayer  of  wrath.     The  grief  man  has  no  slender 
job,  and  hates  the  misrepresentation  of  the  too  successful  sales- 
man.    If  the  grief  man  has  been  a  settler,  as  is  true  in  some 
cases,  he  knows  the  settler's  difficulties,  the  unwise  procedure 
of  freezing  out — the  gross  stupidity  of  forfeiting  the  begin- 
nings of  a  herd  for  payment. 

A  second  concern  doing  notable  community  work  is  the 
Tomahawk  Land  Company  of  central  upper  Wisconsin.  The 
problems,  and  hence  the  project  of  this  company,  are  distinctly 
different  from  those  of  the  other  colonizers  mentioned.  The 
lands  are  owned  by  the  Bradley  Lumber  Company,  a  wealthy 
concern  of  varied  interests.  After  its  cut  it  found  itself  with 
much  land  of  varying  quality  and  value,  considered  its  most 
undesirable  asset,  for  since  it  was  not  chosen  for  selling  pur- 
poses as  is  that  of  professional  land  dealers,  it  is  scattered  and 
often  inaccessible.  Mr.  Tweedy,  representative  of  the  Bradley 
estates,  in  casting  about  for  a  way  of  disposing  of  the  lands  in 
a  profitable  manner,  has  experimented  heavily  with  coloniza- 
tion work  which  has  now  arrived  at  great  distinction.  As  a 
retired  chief  engineer  of  railroads,  he  brings  to  his  project 
professional  knowledge  of  economies.  His  ulterior  motive  is 
to  make  money  out  of  Bradley  lands.  But  he  has  become 
through  his  community  work  so  enormously  interested  in  rural 
planning,  rural  credit  and  rural  economies  from  the  settler's 


THIRD  YEAR 


By  the  third  year  the  fuel  should  not  be  in  one's  yard 


FOURTH   YEAR 

When  the  fourth  year  comes  the  community  has  arisen 

point  of  view,  that  he  is  making  contributions  to  practical  rural 
sociology. 

It  is  Mr.  Tweedy's  theory  that  a  woman  can  do  more 
efficacious  agricultural  counselling  than  a  man,  since  it  is  the 
woman  of  the  household  who  is  interested  in  the  cows  and  the 
chickens,  and  who  is  the  arbiter  of  the  outside  economies  as 
well  as  the  executor  of  those  within.  His  theories  are  being 
tested  and  the  findings  satisfactory.  Since  the  conventionally 
trained  home  demonstration  agent  has  little  agricultural 
training  he  has  taught  his  agent  how  to  cull  chickens,  judge 
cattle,  clear  land,  take  care  of  machinery,  plant,  care  for  and 
harvest  crops.  She  is  now  esteemed  as  a  fellow  farmer  by  the 
settlers  who  visit  her  often  with  gossip  of  potato  markets  and 
problems  of  the  herd.  Calf  clubs  and  canning  contests  are 
held.  Everywhere  is  the  drive  for  the  pure  bred  sire.  A  vet- 
erinarian, trained  in  the  culling  of  chickens,  is  covering  the 
entire  territory.  The  county  agent  and  the  university  exten- 
sion are  used  to  the  greatest  degree. 

There  is  a  large  farm  operated  by  the  company  for  demon- 
stration purposes  and  frequently  for  the  facilitation  of  more 
tangible  exchanges  than  those  of  ideas.     For  instance,  a  settler 
may  bring  in  scrub  sires  and  exchange  them,  weight  for  weight, 
for  pure  bred  stock.    Farmers  bring  their  seeds  here  for  treat- 
ment, and  use  the  company  implements  for  land   clearing. 
They    Tent    company    horses    at    a 
nominal  charge  per  diem  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  owning  of  horses 
by  the  settler,  for  during  the  first 
two  years  of  land-clearing  horses  do 
not  earn  their  living.    On  this  farm 
are  built  model  barns,  out  of  lum- 
ber from  clearing,   and  easily  con- 
structed by  the  farmer  himself.    No 
matter    how    small,    they    are    not 
temporary  shelters,  but  permanent, 
well-built     structures,     indefinitely 
extensible. 

Of  course  this  intensive,  expen- 
sive work  could  not  be  done  by  the 
usual  land  dealer,  who  is  ordinarily 
a  middleman,  buying  land  on  specu- 
lation, and  paying  for  it  after  it  is 
sold.  Such  a  a  dealer  is  ordinarily 
up  to  his  ears  in  credit.  The  Brad- 
ley   capital     is     almost     unlimited 
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and  it  can  carry  its  settlers  indefinitely.  After  farms  are 
paid  for,  men  are  encouraged  to  keep  in  debt  for  good  herds, 
so  that  their  farms  may  improve  rapidly.  At  the  begin- 
ning, careful  efforts  are  made  to  winnow  the  applicants,  but 
having  decided  in  favor  of  a  man,  the  company  grub-stakes 
him  for  two  years — that  is,  demands  no  payments,  but  rather 
pays  his  living  for  the  length  of  time  it  takes  him  to  clear 
some  of  his  land.  As  a  matter  of  record,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  settlers  are  applicants  for  extensive  help.  They  are 
self-supporting  from  the  start.  Unlike  his  colleagues  who  feel 
that  any  man  who  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  farmer  should 
have  been  able  to  save  in  his  previous  occupation,  Mr.  Tweedy 
says  that  many  men,  excellently  suited  to  the  land,  are  penni- 
less. As  one  of  his  star  examples  he  shows  a  family  which 
came  to  him  three  years  ago  with  no  money.  He  grub-staked 
them  for  two  years.  Of  their  forty  acres  of  just  average  land 
they  have  cleared  twenty-seven;  they  have  built,  the  father 
and  son,  aged  twelve,  a  large  barn  from  their  own  timber. 
They  have  the  beginning  of  a  good  herd  of  pure  bred  stock. 
Other  ventures  of  not  so  bright  a  hue  are  not  concealed,  for 
since  the  financial  returns  are  not  so  urgent  here  as  in  the  case 
of  a  highly  accredited  sales  company,  the  Bradleys  can  afford 
to  be  slow,  thorough-going  students  of  their  problems.  They 
work  not  only  among  purchasers  of  their  own  land,  but 
throughout  the  whole  countryside,  for  an  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural standards,  and  hence  a  rise  in  land  values.  Much 
work  goes  into  earning  the  unearned  increment. 

But  as  to  their  poor,  pathetic  reward.  The  cost  for  agri- 
cultural service  amounts  to  $30,000  a  year.  Through  it  the 
price  of  Bradley  lands  has  gone  up  $5  an  acre  within  the  same 
time.    They  have  around  100,000  acres  of  land. 

The  proffered  objection  to  the  Bradley  plan  of  indefinite 
credit  is  the  loss  of  complete  freedom  to  the  settler,  who  is 
very  closely  supervised.  The  creditable  man  does  not  idle  in 
town.  His  purchases  of  stock  are  carefully  if  wisely  watched. 
And  so  on.  Some  men  chafe  under  it,  and  not  nearly  as  high 
a  percentage  of  men  stay  under  his  system  as  under  the  Wis- 
consin Colonization  Company.  There  would  be  other  ingredi- 
ents of  their  failure,  however.  Mr.  Tweedy  deals  with  men 
whose  previous  economic  status  has  been  lower  than  of  those 
accepted  by  the  other  colonization  companies.  He  is  work- 
ing among  men  with  whom  land  brokers  cannot  afford  to 
deal,  and  who  are  a  much  greater  speculation  from  his  point 
of  view  than  their  clientele.  If  his  settler's  previous  lack  of 
estate  was  due  to  lack  of  opportunity,  here  they  find  both. 
But  if  it  was  due  to  lack  of  perseverance,  neither  is  forthcom- 
ing. However,  there  may  enter  here  a  little  of  American 
resentment  of  even  a  hint  of  paternalism. 

The  third  type  of  company  is  the  Skidmore  Company, 
which  last  year  turned  over  30,000  acres  of  land  in  Marinette 
county.  They  are  the  more  conventional  type  of  land  dealers, 
ostensibly  money-makers,  operating  on  short  time  credit,  doing 
no  stocking  of  farm  nor  farm  buildings.  The  colonization  is 
incidental,  and  extends  not  much  farther  than  the  brushing 
through  of  roads  to  inaccessible  land.  Their  operations  have 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Marinette  county,  so  it  is  their 
policy  to  stand  behind  county-wide  movement  for  land  im- 
provement. Under  their  suggestion  and  encouragement  has 
been  given  the  greatest  exposition  of  land  clearing  probably 
ever  made  in  the  country.  It  is  directly  traceable  to  the  enthu- 
siastic response  of  Ralph  Skidmore  to  the  suggestion  of  state 
experts.  His  method  is  to  use  the  university  at  every  turn  of 
the  road,  for  the  education  of  county  opinion  and  the  stimula- 
tion.   The  company  never  stands  as  patron  but  as  cooperator. 

This  company  more  especially  attempts  to  attract  the  tenant 
farmers  of  the  corn  belt,  who  have  accumulated  about  $1500. 


The  short  time  credit  system  makes  the  savings  end  of  this 
necessary,  of  course.  But  the  reservation  against  the  foreign- 
born  farmer  is  a  fairly  common  one  and  has  not  always  so 
practical  a  cause.  Actually  the  reservation  is  only  mental,  for 
few  land  dealers,  as  dealers  in  anything  else,  find  a  purchaser 
undesirable  who  has  money  to  pay  for  his  purchase.  The  for- 
eigner is  not  debarred,  but  no  advertising  is  done  in  the  for- 
eign-language press  and  no  foreign  salesmen  are  employed. 
(Both  of  these  methods  are  used  by  some  dealers.)  The  for- 
eign colony  offers  to  the  company  a  distinct  administrative 
problem,  which  occasionally  proves  too  annoying  and  too  costly 
to  make  its  solution  profitable.  Mr.  Tweedy  feels  it  eminently 
worth  solving,  for  he  thinks  foreigners  much  better  farmers 
than  Americans.  The  European  farmers  bring  hand  methods 
for  intensive  farming,  and  often  do  not  take  quickly  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  American  agriculturists.  On  the  other  hand 
their  thrift  and  small  economies  are  invaluable  during  the  try- 
ing time  of  clearing,  when  every  available  foot  of  ground  has 
to  be  used.  The  immigrants  congregate  quickly  and  organize 
their  schools  and  establish  their  churches,  but  the  feeling  is 
current  among  some  of  their  observers  that  they  are  not  so 
tenaciously  foreign  as  in  the  urban  congestion  from  which  they 
have  escaped.  When  the  whole  trend  of  endeavor  is  toward 
a  rural  distribution  of  immigration  from  rural  districts,  it 
seems  very  quaint  to  find  this  reluctance  to  take  them  a  matter 
of  civic  pride.  Over  against  this,  however,  is  the  very  terrible 
practice  of  land  dealers  in  the  past,  of  dealing  heavily  with  the 
foreigner  because  he  was  in  no  way  able  to  protect  himself 
against  their  misrepresentations. 

The  settler,  having  been  once  a  plaintiff  against  society,  has 
in  many  cases  acquired  the  plaintive  tone  of  voice.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  the  personal  petty  grudge,  and  the 
grounded  complaint.  A  director  of  land  clearing  says  he  has 
never,  in  all  his  cut-over  travels,  found  a  man  without  his  tale 
of  woe.  Governmental  attempts  to  sift  the  grievance  and  to 
ascertain  the  true  status  of  the  settler  find  difficulties  because 
of  this  slant  of  mind.  Popular  opinion  usually  is  with  the 
settler  in  any  arising  matter.  A  man  may  pay  $200  for  a  coat 
worth  $75  and  gets  nothing  but  the  derision  he  earns  for  sur- 
rendering to  Division  street  tactics.  But  when  a  man  suc- 
cumbs to  methods  that  would  put  to  shame  fraternity  rushing, 
and  sinks  everything  he  has,  plus  all  the  things  he  hopes  to 
have,  in  his  homestead,  he  has  the  world  on  his  side. 

But  the  dealer  has  his  points  and  his  troubles.  It  is  good  to 
see  him  improving  on  his  former  and  coping  with  his  latter  with 
such  intelligence  as  is  being  evinced  in  the  colonization  move- 
ment in  Wisconsin.  He  is  making  money  this  way,  obviously, 
else  he  wculd  not  continue.  In  point  of  view  of  time  coloniza- 
tion does  not  necessarily  shorten  the  period  of  pioneering.  It 
makes  it  easier,  physically  and  spiritually.  So  far  as  land  com- 
panies facilitate  colonization  they  are  doing  service,  no  matter 
their  motive:  and  to  do  them  credit  they  have,  most  of  them, 
ejected  into  their  motive  some  sincere  social  interest. 

Peasantry  is  lightened  by  organized  community  life.  The 
winters  in  which  the  women  do  hard  chores  with  hands  cracked 
with  cold  while  the  men  work  for  wages  to  keep  them,  are 
made  more  bearable  by  the  days  when  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  community  hall,  or  the  church — the  morning 
chores  done,  the  children  in  school,  and  supper  a  few  blessed 
hours,  away.  The  consolidation  schools,  composed  of  some 
three  school  districts,  are  possible  through  the  new  community 
spirit,  and  in  turn,  engender  it.  The  lamp-heated  bus,  which 
gathers  up  the  children  on  the  end  of  the  lanes  and  leaves  them 
there  again  when  school  is  over,  makes  easier  the  pitiless  road 
to  education  known  in  earlier  frontier  days.     The  modern 
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teacher,  of  a  better  type  than  the  old  schools  could  afford  to 
have,  knows  health  measures — she,  for  instance,  keeps  the 
warm  lunches  near  the  stove,  rather  than  in  the  ice  cold  vesti- 
bule. The  county  nurse — mandatory  in  Wisconsin — makes 
the  health  rounds  of  the  cut-over,  constantly.  The  boys'  and 
girls'  club  organizers,  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association  organi- 
zer, the  workers  under  Smith-Lever  for  the  adults,  under 
Smith-Hughes  for  children — the  lecturers  and  pocket  libraries 
from  the  university — all  bring  the  new  pioneers  together  out 
of  their  old  isolation. 

Of  course  under  modern  movements  of  population  this  com- 
munity life  would  not  be  slow  in  arising  anyway.  The  state 
instruments  for  bringing  it  into  existence  would  soon  make 

lerent  its  separate  parts.  Even  lacking  the  old  motive  for 
rontier  colonization,  religious,  political,  racial,  still  gregar- 
iousness  alone  would  bring  men  together,  though  in  a  slipshod 


manner.  The  new  colonization  companies  serve  as  far  as  they 
facilitate  it.  Contrast  with  the  old  colony — of  three  Quakers 
on  a  road,  or  three  Jews,  or  three,  anarchists,  or  three  Demo- 
crats, or  what  kind  of  political  outcast  you  may  choose — three 
chance  men  met  along  the  road  of  a  land  company's  colony:  A 
Polish  prize  fighter,  tattooed  on  every  visible  inch  of  his  frame 
with  pictures  of  snakes  and  the  Virgin,  a  fine  white  haired 
American  of  sixty,  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  youth  a  lawn  of 
beautiful  proportions  in  his  naked  red  clearing,  and  a  great 
Tartar  of  a  woman  from  the  steel  mills  so  clean  that  she  must 
have  swept  her  front  yard  with  the  brush  which  she  cleared 
from  it.  All  within  walking  distance  of  one  another,  soon  to 
learn  one  another's  customs,  helping  in  one  another's  sicknesses, 
jealous  of  each  other's  dynamite,  hiring  school  teachers  to- 
gether, back-biting,  and  generally  shortening  for  each  other  the 
length  of  the  fight  for  ground. 


locial  Insurance  in  the  New  Germany 

By  Alfred  Manes 


HAT  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  vitality  of  the  German  people,  what — and 
this  is  even  more  important — the  effedt  of  the 
hunger  blockade  which  the  peace  inflicted  upon 
this  unhappy  country,  if  the  state  system  of  social  insurance 
had  not  been  there  to  allay  misery,  to  keep  down  death  rates, 
to  bring  sustenance  and  comfort  to  some  four  million  wounded 
men  and  their  families,  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  tuberculous?  Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  organiza- 
tion of  the  kind  adopted  by  any  country,  this  system  has  proved 
its  immense  value  to  the  people  of  Germany  both  before  and 
since  the  war.  Here  as  elsewhere,  militarists,  generals, 
big  business  interests  had  often  opposed  social  insurance  as 
nothing  more  than  an  easy  way  for  some  to  provide  them- 
selves with  an  "  independent  income,"  a  cause  of  demorali- 
zation for  large  classes  whose  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  power  of  resistance  it  lessened.  The  terrible  years  from 
1914  to  1919  have  silenced  those  critics — at  least  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  countries  where  German  social  insurance  was 
known  and  discussed  before  the  war,  it  seems  to  be  some- 
times assumed  now  that  this  system  has  suffered  greatly  and 
that,  in  fact,  its  very  existence  is  menaced.  But  that  is  far 
from  the  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  never  shown  so  much  life  and  power  as 
during  the  war  which  caused  its  expansion  in  more  than 
one  direction.  Even  a  French  diplomat  spoke  of  the  Ger- 
man system  of  social  insurance  after  the  war  as  a  "  solid  rock 
which  the  complete  destruction  of  Germany  could  not 
break,"  and  in  an  official  report  for  a  new  French  insurance 
law  we  read :  "  The  German  social  insurance  system,  with 
its  fund  of  billions,  has  largely  been  the  source  of  the  as- 
tounding spiritual  strength  of  Germany  which  surmounted 
even  its  defeat." 

Outside  of  Germany,  one  is  often  asked  what  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Social  Democratic  Workmen's  Party,  since  it  has 
achieved  a  leading  place  in  the  new  Germany,  toward  the 
social  insurance  laws  which  the  former  conservative  govern- 
ment introduced  against  or  at  least  without  its  assent?  The 
author  of  these  insurance  laws,  the  conservative  Junker  and 
monarchist,   Bismarck,  saw  in  them  a  safety  valve  for  the 


ruling  class  against  the  masses  of  workers.  Though  born  out 
of  fear,  they  were  also  supported  by  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  people  from  motives  of  humanity.  Evidently  this 
social  insurance  system  which  the  old  government  devised 
could  not  have  been  so  very  bad,  and  apparently  did  not 
fall  so  very  far  below  the  workingman's  own  ideas  along 
these  lines,  for  in  no  other  field  of  social  and  labor  legisla- 
tion has  so  little  been  changed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  and  so  little  that  is  new  been  introduced. 

One  reason  why  the  social  insurance  laws  of  the  old 
government  have  met  with  so  few  changes  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  many  faults  in  detail,  they  were  planned 
generously,  had  been  of  sufficient  duration  before  the  war  to 
become  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  went 
further  than  the  other  social  laws.  Furthermore,  one  must 
realize  that  through  the  far-reaching  measures  of  aid  to  the 
wounded  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  war,  many  per- 
sons have  become  subject  to  state  care  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  that  afforded  by  insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  cases  the  high  increase  of  money  wages  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  had  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  claims  on  the  insurance  funds.  This  per- 
haps prevented  a  misuse  of  insurance  which  also  helped  the 
situation,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  depreciation  of  the  Ger- 
man currency. 

In  judging  what  the  German  Republic  has  done  for  social 
insurance,  one  must  not  forget  that  it  came  into  existence  at 
a  time  when  Germany  was  ruined ;  not  only  ruined  as  regards 
industry  and  finance,  but  also  at  a  time  when  the  stamina 
of  the  people  was  fast  coming  to  an  end  through  continued 
undernourishment.  This  produced  a  condition  which  made 
good  work  impossible  even  with  the  best  intentions,  for  the 
destruction  had  also  entered  the  morale  of  the  people,  who 
no  longer  honored  any  laws  or  human  ties.  The  republic  suf- 
fers in  many  things,  but  especially  in  the  matter  of  mobility, 
as  she  is  continually  being  interfered  with  by  foreign  com- 
missions which,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty,  interfere  with  the  most  important  decisions  the  gov- 
ernment may  arrive  at.  This  is  true  more  particularly  of 
the  Reparations  Commission. 
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Constitutional  Provision 

OF  special  importance  is  the  consideration  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  Republic  has  given  to  social  insur- 
ance. Article  161  says,  "  For  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  the  working  capacity  of  its  people;  for  the  protection  of 
motherhood;  for  provision  against  the  consequences  of  indus- 
trial hazards,  of  old  age  and  the  risks  of  life,  the  republic 
creates  a  comprehensive  social  insurance  system  in  the  admin- 
istration of  which  the  insured  participate."  Herein  lies  the 
direction  given  for  the  future  development  of  insurance.  It 
is  to  guard  against  dangers,  prevent,  avert  and  lessen  them, 
not  merely  pay  the  indemnities  after  they  have  been  incurred. 
It  is  true  that  the  old  social  insurance  system  was  already 
conceived  with  that  aim,  but  it  is  strengthened  in  that  it  has 
been  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution.  An 
innovation  which  the  republic  has  introduced  is  the  Ministry 
of  Labor,  which  formerly,  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  belonged 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  the  old  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  was  charged  with  many  other  activities  in  which  it 
represented  more  particularly  the  interests  of  employers,  it 
could  not  always  do  full  justice  to  the  interests  of  labor. 
Hence  the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Labor  which 
must  guard  all  its  interests. 

The  changes  within  the  social  insurance  law  itself  show 
no  signs  of  broadened  outlook.  They  are  absolutely  without 
plan  and  as  if  called  into  existence  by  accident.  This  is  em- 
phasized by  the  way  they  have  been  haphazardly  distributed 
over  the  different  branches  of  insurance.  Nothing  worth 
mentioning  has  been  changed  in  the  social  insurance  of  com- 
mercial employes,  and  only  little  in  connection  with  invalidity 
and  accident  insurance.  More  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  connection  with  health  insurance.  Here  the  class 
of  persons  who  must  be  insured  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended. Whereas  formerly  for  such  occupational  groups  as 
commercial  clerks  and  apprentices,  stage  hands  and  orchestra 
members,  teachers  and  tutors,  as  well  as  ship  captains,  insur- 
ance was  only  obligatory  if  the  income  from  their  labor  did 
not  exceed  2,500  marks,  that  limit  has  now  been  raised  to 
5,000  marks.  The  same  increase  has  taken  place  in  connec- 
tion with  voluntary  social  insurance.  All  people  can  now 
avail  themselves  of  social  insurance,  as  no  limit  is  set, 
whereas  formerly  they  could  not  have  done  so  if  their  total 
income  reached  4,000  marks.  This  change  does  not  meet 
the  approval  of  doctors  who  see  in  every  extension  of  state 
insurance  a  danger  to  their  earning  capacity.  In  opposition 
to  this  criticism  other  members  of  the  medical  profession  de- 
mand the  nationalization  of  all  medical  service  so  that  even- 
tually all  doctors  will  be  public  officials,  paid  regular  salaries 
by  the  state  and  obliged  to  look  after  the  people  without  com- 
pensation for  individual  services.  Another  expansion  of  the 
group  served  by  social  insurance  is,  that  whereas  formerly, 
through  the  request  of  employers,  farm  laborers  and  domes- 
tic workers  could  be  excluded  from  the  obligatory  provisions 
of  the  insurance  law,  this  is  no  longer  permitted.  In  con- 
clusion must  be  mentioned  the  new  provisions  for  the  care 
of  the  unemployed,  which  includes  special  sickness  benefits 
for  those  out  of  work.  This  has  increased  the  circle  of  those 
who  come  within  the  limits  of  the  health  insurance  law, 
though  it  may  remain  under  the  section  of  reconstruction 
which  is  not  to  be  permanent. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  insurance  system,  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the  American  public,  is  the 
insurance  for  motherhood.  Here  the  new  republic  has  en- 
larged the  war  relief  benefit  given  in  cases  of  confinement 
which  had  been  called  into  existence  during  the  war.     A 


special  law  for  aid  and  care  in  confinement  cases  has  been 
introduced  whereby  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
insurance  system.  Not  only  women  who  are  themselves  in- 
sured enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  protection,  but  also  those 
whose  husbands  are  insured,  and  further  all  women  in  want 
even  though  they  contribute  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
toward  the  insurance  fund.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  through 
this  confinement  insurance  measure,  the  German  insurance 
system  has  left  a  fundamental  principle  of  insurance  and  gone 
over  to  the  Australian  system,  which  really  means  not  insur- 
ance in  any  proper  definition  of  that  term,  but  state  care,  oc- 
cupying a  middle  ground  between  insurance  and  poor  relief. 
The  aid  that  may  be  given  for  confinement  and  maternity 
cases,  through  the  sick  fund,  has  both  a  minimum  and  a 
maximum  limit.  The  minimum  aid  includes  a  weekly  money 
grant  of  M.  1.50.  This  aid  is  given,  for  a  maximum  of 
thirteen  weeks.  Added  to  this  is  a  minimum  grant  of  70 
pfennigs  daily  for  nursing  the  child,  for  a  maximum  period 
of  twenty-six  weeks.  To  this  must  be  added  two  single  pay- 
ments, the  aid  in  confinement,  of  50  marks,  and  for  further 
care,  of  25  marks.  If  the  trustees  of  the  sick  fund  deem  it 
advisable,  they  may  substitute  free  service  by  doctor  and  mid- 
wife and  free  medicine  and  supplies  for  these  single  cash  pay- 
ments. To  meet  the  increased  expenditure  which  this  serv- 
ice to  motherhood  has  thrown  on  the  sick  funds,  every  mem- 
ber's rate  of  contribution  had  to  be  increased,  and  further 
sums  have  been  voted  from  taxes — a  procedure  of  supple- 
mentation hitherto  limited  to  insurance  for  invalidity.  The 
government  undertakes  one-half  of  the  cost  of  confinement 
benefits  in  the  case  of  members  of  families  who  are  not  them- 
selves insured,  and  the  full  cost  in  the  case  of  the  poor  if 
no  member  of  the  family  is  insured. 

This  survey  shows  that  not  the  slightest  "  revolutionary  " 
element  is  to  be  found  in  the  innovations,  only  a  number  of 
modest  reforms.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  re- 
forms have  been  introduced  by  a  republican  rather  than  by 
an  imperial  government.  If  one  considers  the  changes  which 
that  law  underwent  during  the  war  under  an  imperial  gov- 
ernment, one  is  even  more  impressed  by  the  lack  of  origin- 
ality and  the  conservative  qualities  of  the  more  recent  amend- 
ments. 

Proposed  Legislation 
MUCH  more  than  in  the  laws  which  we  have  just  re- 
viewed is  the  character  of  the  new  Germany  visible  in  the 
further  legislative  changes  which  are  now  suggested.  There 
is  in  them  the  cry  for  democratizing  and  amalgamating  all 
classes,  for  removing  those  differences  of  status  which  for- 
merly influenced,  to  its  disadvantage,  the  social  insurance 
system.  More  often  than  formerly,  more  intensively  and 
more  thoroughly  is  the  question  discussed  whether  it  is  right 
or  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  only  laborers 
and  clerks  should  come  under  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
state  insurance  law;  whether  there  are  not  other  groups  in 
Germany  to-day  that  need  even  more  the  aid  which  insur- 
ance can  render,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  de- 
mand that  everybody  must  be  insured  whose  income  does  not 
reach  a  certain  minimum,  regardless  of  his  sphere  of  work. 
Added  to  this  is  the  demand,  which  many  yet  consider  too 
radical,  to  remove  the  differences  as  regards  extent  and  ac- 
tivities over  which  the  different  branches  of  state  insurance 
operate.  For  any  one  looking  at  the  present  structure  of 
the  German  social  insurance  system  will  ask  with  astonish- 
ment why  the  groups  benefited  by  the  different  branches  of 
insurance  are  not  the  same  in  each  instance;  why  the  money 
is  dispensed  and  collected  on  such  different  terms,  and  why 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  considered  from  such  different 
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angles  in  the  different  branches.  It  would  be  astonishing  in- 
deed if  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  government 
all  the  old  ideas  were  received  with  respect  except  that  which 
is  due  to  an  understanding  of  their  historical  origin.  This 
would  be  all  the  more  surprising  since  no  proof  can  be  given 
that  these  methods  cannot  be  improved  upon  or  that  a  unifi- 
cation of  methods  would  work  other  than  advantageously. 

Turning  to  the  new  plans,  we  find  three  tendencies.  The 
first,  of  a  conservative  character,  can  be  found  in  the  pamphlet 
called  The  Reconstruction  of  Social  Insurance,  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Social  Insurance  Department,  Dr.  Paul 
Kaufmann.  He  clings  to  the  old  triple  division  of  work- 
men's insurance  and  does  not  stand  for  the  incorporation 
with  it  of  insurance  for  commercial  employes  but  rather  de- 
mands a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  existing  structure. 
He  is  unable  to  see  the  need  for  a  complete  reconstruction. 
In  contrast  to  this  is  the  tendency  illustrated  by  the  attitude 
of  Dr.  Helmuth  Lehmann,  in  his  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  demands  the  entire  reconstruction  and  equaliza- 
tion of  insurance.  The  middle  course  is  represented  by  Dr. 
Kuffler  in  a  project  for  the  re-orientation  of  the  system.  Of 
the  demands  made  by  the  trade  unions,  as  adopted  at  their 
congress  held  in  Nuremburg,  the  following  are  worth  noting: 

The  demand  often  made  by  labor  from  the  government  and 
from  the  Reichstag,  and  often  conceded  in  principle,  must  at  last 
be  satisfied:  equalization  of  the  workmen's  insurance  system.  A 
single  organization  must  be  created  covering  all  branches  of 
workmen's  insurance,  a  federal  institution  which  must  become 
the  bearer  also  of  all  new  branches  of  insurance,  uniting  them 
with  the  old  ...  If  there  exists  one  organization  for  (insur- 
ance  and  one  class  of  insured,  the  diversity  of  contributions  for 
the  different  branches  of  insurances  will  disappear.  State, 
employers  and  insured  wage-earners  are  the  contributors,  com- 
pulsorily,  in  each  case.  The  state's  share  must  be  met  by  a  super- 
tax on  all  incomes  exceeding  8000  marks. 

It  is  severely  to  be  criticized  that,  according  to  this'  pro- 
gram, brain  workers  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  insurance 
system;  whether  another  resolution  submitted  at  the  same 
congress  was  meant  to  demand  their  inclusion  was  not  made 
clear.  It  simply  asked  for  extension  of  the  insurance  system 
to  cover  all  those  who  have  an  income  from  labor  earnings 
not  exceeding  10,000  marks. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  extremely  socialistic  desire  sim- 
plification of  the  present  social  insurance  system,  I  need  only 
quote  from  Dr.  Lehmann's  paper.     He  says: 

The  luxury  of  having  in  each  district  a  dozen  public  funds  we 
can  no  longer  afford.  There  must  be  in  each  district  one  single 
public  fund  composed  of  the  savings  banks,  postal  and  railroad 
funds,  as  well  as  all  local  public  funds,  which  will  receive  and 
dispense  all  cash  payments.  Outside  of  these  public  funds  no 
bank  should  have  the  right  to  act  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  All 
payments  should  be  made  by  a  check  system  through  a  central 
clearing  house  in  the  town  or  district.  Accordingly  the  welfare 
tax  could  be  collected  through  the  present  postal  bank  system 
which  could  be  extended  to  include  also  the  paying  out  of  the 
benefits  to  the  insured.  The  insurance  carriers  and  their  various 
organizations  would  then  be  relieved  from  all  further  adminis- 
trative functions  and  could  concentrate  on  their  real  work  of 
social  care. 

Of  the  changes  which  one  may  consider  as  smaller  reforms, 
which  Kaufmann  among  others  suggests  and  which  are  likely 
soon  to  be  introduced,  the  following  are  worth  mentioning. 
The  first  measures  to  be  considered  have  little  actual  con- 
nection with  insurance,  if  narrowly  interpreted,  since  they 
concern  themselves  rather  with  prevention  than  with  relief 
of  the  consequences  of  sickness,  accident  or  invalidity.  It 
has  increasingly  been  learned  in  Germany  through  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  social  insurance  how  much  more  im- 
portant for  the  community  as  well  as  for  the  individual  is 
preventive  work  even  if  it  involves  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money,  than  simply  the  looking  on  as  damages  occur 
and  then  paying  the  insurance  money  to  the  injured  one. 
This  cannot  restore  to  society  its  useful  and  productive  mem- 


bers. American  investigators  of  the  German  social  insurance 
system,  like  Schwedtmann  and  Emery,  have  recognized  and 
brought  out  the  importance  of  this  point  in  their  splendid 
work  on  Accident  Prevention  and  Relief.  The  great  value 
of  this  point  of  view  should  be  recognized  in  connection 
with  all  branches  of  social  insurance;  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  accident  insurance,  the  first  in  which  it  has  been 
recognized.  For,  here  the  technical  inspectors  representing 
the  business  interests,  the  trade  unions  and  the  accident  in- 
surance organizations,  supplementing  to  a  large  degree  and 
intelligently  the  work  of  the  state  factory  inspection,  have 
accomplished  much.  The  prevention  of  accidents  through 
various  devices  for  protection  applied  to  dangerous  machines, 
as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  worker,  has  proved  a  blessing 
not  measurable  in  statistics.  Added  to  this,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, is  the  value  of  the  timely  professional  first  aid  given 
when  an  accident  occurs. 

Without  doubt,  a  further  branching  out  of  the  social  in- 
surance system  will  be  the  establishment,  shortly,  of  what  is 
known  as  occupational  work  for  the  injured.  This  had  its 
roots  in  the  experience  with  the  wounded  during  the  war 
which  showed  the  necessity  of  teaching  some  occupation  even 
to  those  who  are  maimed,  to  help  them  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. Accordingly,  in  future,  the  activity  of  the  occupa- 
tional associations  will  not  cease  with  the  physical  care  and 
the  stipend  paid  to  the  victim,  but  these  organizations  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  victim  again  be- 
comes both  capable  and  desirous  of  self  support.  The  war 
has  taught  us  that  even  those  who  are  seriously  injured  can 
render  valuable  services  and,  in  spite  of  physical  defects,  can 
earn  as  much  as  normal  workers.  An  especially  valuable 
example  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  employes  of  a  certain 
factory  who  had  been  blinded  in  the  war  but  who  were  put 
to  productive  work  even  while  the  war  continued  and  paid 
according  to  their  production.  The  payroll  of  this  factory 
shows  that  after  a  very  short  time  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  blinded  workers,  as  measured  by  actual  earnings  on  piece 
work,  stood  just  as  high  as  that  of  normal  workers.  Such 
workers  formerly  had  been  looked  upon  as  absolutely  in- 
capacitated and  had  been  allowed  to  live  on  corresponding 
pensions.  A  country  which  is  as  poor  as  Germany  is  today, 
and  which  needs  the  working  ability  of  every  individual,  can 
no  longer  afford  to  lay  aside  such  workers  and  support  them 
in  idleness.  In  this  matter  at  least  the  war  has  proved  a 
teacher  to  be  heeded  in  times  of  peace.  Should  this  occu- 
pational therapy  be  introduced  broadly,  the  present  wide- 
spread evil  of  a  hysterical  desire  for  an  easy  income  from  suc- 
cessful claims  to  insurance  will  disappear;  for  not  only  the 
physicians  and  the  men  connected  with  the  administration 
of  social  insurance  but  also  those  connected  with  private  in- 
surances know  the  result  of  the  evil  influence  of  that  mania 
for  ( compensation  on  the  actual  health  of  the  insured  person. 
If  the  care  to  be  given  through  insurance  is  so  developed  and 
changed  that  the  insured  does  not  see  his  safety  in  a  money 
payment  but  in  his  renewed  capacity  for  work — then  the  evil 
side  of  social  insurance  has  been  eliminated.  Like  those  in- 
jured through  the  war,  those  injured  in  daily  life  must  be 
awakened  to  the  desire  to  become  normal  and  healthy,  rapidly 
and  completely,  must  be  stimulated  to  an  intense  effort  again 
to  become  self-supporting  even  if  not  quite  to  the  former 
extent. 

The  Swiss  system  of  making  a  payment  in  one  sum  in 
place  of  a  continuing  pension  may  also  be  worth  considering 
in  this  connection.  But  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  teaching  of  some  other  occupation  when  that  is  necessary. 
This  brings  up  another  question:  whether  it  should  not  be 
made  an  obligatory  duty  upon  the  employer  to  continue  to 
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employ  those  who  have  been  incapacitated  in  his  service, 
just  as  he  was  obliged  to  reemploy  those  injured  in  war,  and 
whether  such  a  duty  should  extend  even  to  the  seriously  in- 
jured. Without  question  workmen  should  be  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  decisions,  not  only  those  regarding  technique 
of  prevention  against  accidents  but  also  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  accident  insurance  organization. 

Closely  related  to  the  various  problems  which  have  been 
considered  is  the  problem  of  dealing  with  occupational  dis- 
eases which  have  hitherto  been  only  occasionally  covered  in 
Germany  by  insurance.  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  accidents  and  occupational  diseases  as  it  is  to  draw 
the  line  between  occupational  diseases  and  other  diseases.  In 
consequence  we  arrive  quite  logically  at  health  insurance 
which  much  more  than  in  the  past  will  have  to  face  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  preventing  disease.  Through  motherhood 
insurance,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  republican 
government  has  opened  the  way.  But  much  can  still  be  done 
for  the  preservation  of  health  through  research  into  the  causes 
of  illnesses,  through  popular  education,  new  housing  laws, 
and  other  means,  and  through  ample  provision  for  aid  during 
convalesence.  For  example,  the  obligatory  extension  of 
health  insurance  to  include  the  insured  workman's  family  is 
very  important,  as  well  as  are  the  bureaus  for  advice  and  in- 
vestigation which  came  into  existence  during  the  war  and 
which  can  be  extended  to  increase  their  services.  Obligatory 
hospital  treatment  of  many  illnesses  will  lessen  the  danger  to 
the  community  which  exists  where  the  sick  are  cared  for  in 
the  home. 

As  regards  the  invalidity  insurances  of  workers  as  well  as 
of  commercial  employes,  a  simple  legislative  amendment  may 
increase  the  preventive  activity  of  the  insurance  institutions. 
The  law  need  only  to  be  changed  so  as  to  make  the  treat- 
ment offered  by  them  to  insured  members  obligatory  rather 
than  a  matter  of  choice  as  at  present. 

One  may  feel  assured  that  the  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, long  demanded  by  labor  and  fought  by  the  large  busi- 
ness organizations,  will  soon  be  established  to  replace  the 
harmful  aid  now  given  to  the  unemployed.  This  present 
aid  was  well  meant,  but  owing  to  the  widespread  voluntary 
idleness  after  the  war  it  was  greatly  abused.  This,  would 
not  be  the  case  to  the  same  extent  with  a  s}'stem  of  insur- 
ance where  the  insured  has  to  pay  his  share.  Just  what 
form  this  insurance  against  unemployment  will  take  is  still 
undecided.  Many  plans  have  been  submitted,  and  in  all 
probability  the  insurance  against  unemployment  will  be 
joined  to  the  insurance  against  sickness;  unofficially  a  proj- 
ect for  such  a  law  has  already  gone  through  the  press. 

It  is  more  improbable  that  the  plan  for  insurance  against 
homelessness  will  come  into  existence,  such  as  has  been  pro- 
moted among  others  by  Professor  Schmittmann — a  plan  which 
includes  a  program  of  giving  aid  to  large  families  in  addi- 
tion to  the  relief  they  already  enjoy  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional grants  under  the  present  invalidity  insurance  law. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that,  at  a  time  when  wages  are  higher 
than  ever,  the  standard  of  living  for  those  injured  in  the 
exercise  of  their  occupation  has  been  lowered  because  the  in- 
surance indemnity  could  not  be  raised  to  meet  the  increased 
costs.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  as  well  as  by  the  disaster  to  German  in- 
dustries brought  about  by  the  operation  of  the  Versailles 
peace  terms.  What  shall  a  workman's  family  do  with  5, 
marks  a  day,  which  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  given  when 
the  breadwinner  is  sick,  whereas  his  wages  when  on  full  time 
work  are  20  to  30  marks?  [Wages  in  many  occupations  have 
risen  to  50  marks  a  day  in  1920  because  of  the  decreased  pur- 


chasing power  of  money. — Translator's  note.]  Only  occa- 
sionally does  a  widow's  pension  reach  more  than  100  marks- 
a  year,  and  an  orphan's  50  marks.  What  good  is  this  at  a 
time  when  the  cheapest  pair  of  shoes  costs  200  marks  ?  When 
one  considers  these  figures,  one  sees  clearly  the  close  con- 
nection between  general  economic  condition  and  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  on  any  system  of  social  insurance.  Herein, 
in  part,  lies  the  explanation  of  why  the  republican  govern- 
ment has  not  so  far  been  in  a  position  to  render  the  neces- 
sary aid  to  social  insurance  and  increase  the  benefits  in  rela- 
tion to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  If  it  had  done  so,  it 
would  have  had  to  force  the  employers  as  well  as  the  work- 
men to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  insurance  funds, 
a  demand  to  which  without  a  doubt  both  would  have 
strongly  objected. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  insurance  carriers  which  deal 
with  invalidity,  old  age  or  workmen's  life  insurance  find 
themselves  in  great  financial  difficulties.  The  federation  of 
these  institutions  has,  in  the  beginning  of  1920,  presented 
a  plan  to  the  government  whereby  they  hope  to  meet  their 
greater  needs.  They  demand  an  increase  in  the  income  of 
the  state  insurance  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  relief 
from  certain  outlays.  Only  thus,  they  argue,  can  the  dis- 
crepancy between  income  and  expenditure  be  met.  In  a  re- 
port in  support  of  this  bill  it  is  suggested  that  a  decrease 
of  the  wealth  by  about  four  hundred  million  marks  need  give 
no  anxiety  so  long  as  the  interest  is  met  by  the  government. 
The  bill  submitted  demands  benefits  to  the  insured  twice  as 
high  as  hitherto,  benefits  which  are  to  be  met  by  a  payment 
of  twice  the  present  subvention  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  three  times  the  present  contributions  on  the 
part  of  the  insured  and  the  employers.  These  changes  are 
to  be  called  into  existence  with  a  group  of  other  changes  by 
the  passage  of  a  temporary  "  exigency  law " ;  they  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  solving  the  problem,  which  can  only  be  met 
through  a  comprehensive  amendment  law  which  it  will  take 
a  number  of  years  to  carry  through.  To  show  that,  even  in 
extreme  socialist  circles,  no  false  impression  prevails  regard- 
ing the  finances  of  the  country,  we  need  only  read  what  Dr. 
Lehmann  has  to  say: 

An  increase  of  benefits  and  addition  of  new  benefits  given 
through  social  insurance  in  face  of  the  economic  future  condi- 
tions of  Germany  is  inconceivable.  Accordingly,  a- reform  in 
social  insurance  can  only  come  from  a  simplification  of  organiza- 
tion which  will  release  the  means  necessary  to  meet  so  far  as 
possible  the  present  obligations.  The  pressing  need  for  an 
increase  of  money  benefits  to  invalids,  widows  and  orphans  must 
await  better  times. 

A  possible  way  to  meet  this  need,  in  spite  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  Germany,  may  be  the  taxation  on  all  exports, 
a  proposal  much  discussed  of  late.  This  might  act  as  a  bal- 
ancer to  the  rate  of  exchange,  of  which  the  exporter  shall 
receive  a  small  return,  whereas  the  largest  return  shall  go 
to  the  government  for  social  purposes. 

Every  social  insurance  system,  and  perhaps  the  one  in  Ger- 
many more  than  any  other,  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 
permanent  economic  advance,  at  least  not  retrogression.  If  a 
backward  movement  takes  place,  it  brings  with  it  danger  to 
the  life  of  all  insurance  organizations.  In  consequence  it  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  contradictions  of  the  Versailles 
peace  treaty,  proving  clearly  the  necessity  of  soon  making  a 
thorough  revision,  that  on  the  one  hand,  in  Section  13,  it  de- 
mands that  an  international  labor  law  and  world  organiza- 
tion for  social  legislation  be  created,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  demands  from  Germany  conditions  which  it  cannot  possibly 
fulfill  without  complete  industrial  ruin.  Organized  labor, 
representing  almost  all  civilized  countries,  has  recognized 
clearly  that  the  destruction  of  the  progressive  German  social 
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laws,  especially  the  social  insurance  laws,  would  be  followed 
by  a  lowering,  if  not  a  complete  destruction  of  all  the  social 
laws  in  the  countries  adjoining  Germany,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  world.  The  leaders  of  organized  labor,  even 
in  the  countries  which  were  antagonistic  to  Germany,  know 
full  well  the  importance  which  this  unhappy,  conquered  land 
plays  in  the  advancement  of  social  insurance.     They  have  a 


vital  interest  in  the  continuation,  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  German  social  insurance  system,  owing  to  their  desire  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  same  privileges  which  the  German 
workmen  receive  today,  even  if  by  other  means  and  through 
some  form  of  organization.  It  is  only  possible  for  Germany 
to  uphold  her  social  laws  if  she  is  permitted  to  employ  her 
productive  and  economic  strength. 


In  New-Old  York 

How  the  People  of  a  Typical  British  City   Manage  Their   Health 

Insurance  System  for  Which  the  Western   Metropolis 

Has,  as  yet,  No  Counterpart 

By  /.   P.    Chamberlain 


SO  LARGE  a  proportion  of  the  people  in  this  country 
live,  not  in  great  cities  or  on  the  farms,  but  in  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  that  in  studying  any  social  organiza- 
tion it  is  important  to  consider  the  way  in  which  it 
/ill  operate  in  such  units.  This  is  particularly  true  of  health 
insurance  which  affects  so  many  and  such  different  elements 
of  the  community.  So  it  is  well  worth  while  to  understand 
the  operation  of  that  foreign  health  insurance  act  which  par- 
ticularly interests  Americans — the  British  act— in  a  smaller 
city.  Furthermore,  a  better  impression  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  law  can  be  gained  by  its  study  in  a  smaller  unit  than  in 
so  great  an  aggregation  of  people  in  London,  or  by  a  consider- 
ation of  its  operation  in  cases  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  such  a  study  the  city  of  York  is  espe- 
cially suited.  York  is  a  manufacturing  and  residential  city 
of  about  80,000  population,  situated  on  the  border  of  one  of 
the  most  active  industrial  regions  of  England,  and  inhabited 
in  the  main  by  a  vigorous  English  stock.  Over  30,000  of  its 
population  are  insured,  an  exceptionally  high  proportion,  so 
that  the  merits  or  the  evils  of  the  act  would  be  unusually 
evident.        * 

When  the  act  went  into  effect  in  1912,  it  was  a  subject  of 
bitter  hostility  in  York,  as  in  other  parts  of  England.  The 
act  itself,  containing  115  sections  and  9  schedules,  was  suffi- 
cient to  frighten  the  ordinary  man,  and  it  was  in  addition 
the  center  of  a  savage  political  contest  between  the  Liberal 
administration,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Lloyd  George, 
had  passed  it,  and  the  Conservative  opposition.  This  political 
hostility  had  its  effect  in  the  war  waged  on  the  act  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  by  the  farmers,  both  classes  over- 
whelmingly Conservative,  and  it  was  in  part  responsible  for 
the  opposition  of  manufacturers  and  housewives.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  political  reasons  for  opposition,  there  was  very 
strong  economic  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  who  feared 
that  their  compensation  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  vexatious  regulations  on  the 
part  of  government  officials.  Manufacturers  also  feared  the 
interference  of  the  government  and  were  further  alarmed  over 
the  possibility  thst  this  act  was  the  commencement  of  a  move- 
ment to  establish  a  bureaucratic  control  over  industry,  if  not 
Socialism  itself.  Plain  misunderstanding,  too,  was  common, 
and  was  fostered  by  political  and  social  interests  opposed  to 
any  social  legislation.  A  certain  farmer,  for  instance,  said  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  £100  a  year  in  contributions  under  this 
act,  and  that  he  was  therefore  opposed  to  it.    It  was  pointed 


out  to  him  that  his  actual  contributions  would  only  be  £4,  and 
his  opposition  disappeared. 

The  doctors,  however,  were  the  most  recalcitrant.  They 
threatened  to  refuse  to  accept  service  under  the  act,  and  so 
paralyze  its  operation,  but  the  possibility  of  a  full-time  medi- 
cal service  to  care  for  the  insured  persons  and  an  increase  in 
the  compensation  allowed  them,  induced  a  sufficient  number 
to  join  the  panels.  Many  of  them,  though,  were  not  inter- 
ested in  making  the  act  work.  They  did  not  cooperate  with 
the  government  and  the  insurance  committee  as  co-workers  in 
a  great  effort  to  improve  the  health  of  the  community. 

The  act  was  truly  a  complicated  device,  as  it  was  finally 
presented  to  the  people.  At  the  time  it  was  proposed,  very 
powerful  friendly  societies,  similar  to  our  fraternals,  had 
formed  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain — a  network  of  lodges 
and  sick-clubs,  either  independent  or  grouped  in  large  national 
orders.  An  important  part  of  their  business  was  the  payment 
of  sick  benefits,  and  in  many  cases  the  provision  of  medical 
service  to  their  members,  through  doctors,  hired  on  contract. 
Their  officers  feared  that  the  insurance  act  would  put  an  end 
to  this  side  of  their  work,  so  they  persuaded  the  government 
to  pay  the  cash  benefits  of  the  system  through  the  agency  of 
those  societies  which  would  be  approved  by  the  administration 
as  mutual  and  non-profit-making,  though  the  government 
would  not  allow  them  to  provide  the  medical  care,  or  to  col- 
lect the  contributions.  For  the  administration  of  the  medical 
benefit  there  has  been  created  in  each  county  a  district  com- 
mittee on  which  the  insured  persons,  the  medical  profession 
and  the  local  governmental  authority  acting  for  the  public,  are 
represented.  Contributions  are  collected  by  stamps  sold 
through  the  post  office,  and  pasted  on  cards  by  the  employers. 
The  money  goes  into  a  central  fund  from  which  it  is  allotted 
in  advance  to  the  approved  societies  for  cash  benefits,  and  to 
the  district  committees  for  the  medical  benefit  with,  in  each 
case,  a  small  addition  for  administrative  expenses.  The  whole 
system  is  controlled  from  a  central  office  in  London. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  good  sense  and  practical  administrative 
ability  of  the  people  of  York,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  British 
Isles,  that  the  act  now  operates  fairly  smoothly.  The  thirty 
thousand  insured  persons  who  form  the  city's  quota  of  the 
fourteen  millions  in  the  country  have  been  gathered  into  one 
or  another  of  the  approved  societies.  There  is  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  payment  of  contributions;  the  panel  doctors  are 
receiving  reasonable  compensation,  while  complaints  against 
their  treatment  of  the  patients  are  few  and  are  decreasing. 
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The  suggested  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  insured  persons  to 
go  to  panel  doctors  never  materialized  to  any  great  extent,  and 
it  is  now  but  sporadic.  In  one  factory  employing  over  5,000 
insured  persons,  only  one  employe  had  no  panel  doctor.  The 
medical  service  is  improving  and  is  appreciated.  The  doctors 
and  the  patients  will  not  allow  the  system  to  be  changed,  and 
there  is  no  extensive  sentiment  in  the  city  against  the  act. 

In  York  the  insured  person  joins  a  society,  and  his  card, 
white  for  men,  blue  for  women,  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
insurance  committee,  where  it  is  filed  and  the  insured  person 
given  his  medical  card.  He  and  the  panel  doctor  of  his  choice 
must  sign  the  card;  it  is  then  filed  in  the  committee's  office 
under  the  name  of  the  doctor,  and  a  duplicate  slip  made  out, 
one  going  to  the  insured  person  and  the  other  to  the  doctor, 
to  notify  him  that  the  patient  is  officially  on  his  list.  If  an 
insured  person  desires  to  leave  York  and  reside  temporarily 
in  another  city,  he  receives  a  card  from  the  York  committee 
which  must  be  filed  with  the  committee  of  his  new  place  of 
residence,  and  he  is  then  entitled  to  medical  attention  there 
during  his  stay,  which  will  be  paid  for  by  the  York  Medical 
Fund.  Similarly,  persons  coming  to  York  from  other  towns 
file  their  cards  with  the  York  committee  and  select  their  doc- 
tor in  York.  Their  local  committee  reimburses  the  York 
committee  for  the  cost  of  their  treatment.  If  an  insured  per- 
son ceases  to  become  entitled  to  medical  care,  through  death, 
leaving  insurance,  or  because  of  arrears  in  payment  of  con- 
tribution, an  orange  card  with  his  name  is  sent  to  the  office  by 
his  society  and  filed  there.  The  doctor  is  then  notified  to  take 
the  patient  off  his  list,  and  he  no  longer  receives  the  capitation 
payment. 

The  office  of  the  committee  handles  the  cards  for  about 
35,000  insured  persons  and  receives  complaints  from  doctors 
and  patients  in  respect  to  the  medical  benefit.  It  also  handles 
few  complaints  in  respect  to  cash  benefits  and  the  societies,  but 
the  office  force  consists  only  of  one  competent  young  woman 
with  a  junior  clerk,  and  they  are  not  over-worked.  Com- 
plaints, if  they  are  persisted  in,  are  referred  to  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  and  complaints  against  a  doctor  may  be  referred 
by  the  clerk  to  the  medical  sub-committee  of  the  insurance  com- 
mittee. But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  only  three 
such  cases  since  the  act  went  into  force.  The  clerk  of  the 
committee  has  his  hands  full  in  watching  the  administration 
of  the  regulations,  and  in  sifting  out  the  complaints  which  are 
sure  to  be  made  both  by  patients  against  doctors  and  by  doc- 
tors against  patients.  As  a  general  rule,  these  complaints  are 
not  persisted  in  by  either  side — a  result  which  is  highly  credi- 
table to  the  tact  both  of  the  competent  clerk  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  observers  that  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  insurance  act  is  the  medical  benefit,  and  there  is 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  medical  benefit  has  on  the  whole 
worked  well  for  the  insured  persons  and  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, nor  has  the  medical  profession  found  that  they  are 
hampered  in  their  work  by  undue  administrative  interference 
through  laymen.  At  the  outset,  the  York  insurance  commit- 
tee, on  which  the  doctors  were  represented,  realized  that  co- 
operation with  the  medical  profession  was  essential  to  success, 
and  that  this  cooperation  could  not  be  secured  unless  a  wide 
liberty  in  handling  medical  affairs  was  left  to  the  panel  com- 
mittee composed  of  doctors  practicing  under  the  act.  The 
wiser  heads  among  the  doctors  appreciated  that  the  best  way 
to  be  assured  of  non-interference  by  laymen  was  to  make  such 
interference  unnecessary  by  themselves  supervising  the  medical 
work  and  by  themselves  satisfactorily  settling  complaints 
against  doctors  and  especially  that  difficult  class  of  cases,  com- 


plaints by  one  doctor  against  another.  They  also  felt  that 
the  creation  of  the  panel  committee  as  an  official  organ  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  secure  cooperation  among  physicians 
and  to  better  organize  the  profession. 

Difficulties  naturally  arose  in  the  medical  service,  for  over 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  city  was  being  put  on  a 
panel  basis.  There  is  no  question  that  at  the  beginning  many 
of  the  panel  doctors  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  private 
and  panel  patients  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Some 
physicians  admitted  private  patients  ahead  of  panel  patients, 
or  allotted  certain  office  hours  only  to  panel  patients  whose 
requests  for  home  visits  were  complied  with  grudgingly.  In 
time,  however,  both,  a  better  appreciation  of  their  duty  toward 
their  patients  and  a  realization  of  the  economic  advantage  to 
themselves  of  having  a  panel  practice  have  much  reduced  this 
unsocial  feeling,  and  now,  with  the  compensation  of  eleven 
shillings  a  year  for  each  patient  on  his  list,  most  medical  men 
appreciate  that  they  are  being  fairly  paid  for  their  work.  In 
fact,  but  one  of  the  thirty  doctors  from  the  forty-five  or  fifty 
doctors  on  the  panel  has,  so  far,  left  it,  and  the  present  activity 
of  the  panel  committee  is  rather  toward  improvement  in  the 
service  by  extending  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  secure  specialist 
treatment  and  hospital  accommodation  than  to  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  panel  physician. 

The  fear  that  the  insurance  act  would  be  the  continuation 
of  contract  practice,  as  it  had  existed  under  the  friendly  socie- 
ties, proved  unfounded.  The  panel  doctor  does  not  secure  his 
appointment  through  the  favor  of  the  society's  official  or 
through  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  members 
at  a  lower  rate  than  his  professional  brethren,  or  his  ability 
to  keep  down  claims  for  benefits.  He  depends,  as  does  an  ordi- 
nary practicing  physician,  on  the  appreciation  by  his  patients 
of  his  skill  and  personality,  while  his  compensation  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  number  of  patients  he  can  treat  and  is  not  fixed  by 
competitive  bid.  The  effect  of  panel  practice  on  contract  prac- 
tice could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  fact  that  the 
friendly  societies  now  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  the  old- 
fashioned  contract  for  medical  service  for  those  members 
who  are  not  insured  persons  under  the  health  insurance  act, 
or  "  Lloyd  George,"  as  it  is  called. 

Panel  practice  is  not  the  same  as  dispensary  practice,  for 
the  panel  doctor  is  required  to  give  ordinary  medical  attention 
to  his  patients,  and  this  includes,  of  course,  house  visits.  He 
may  be  called  for  emergency  cases  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
family  physician.  Doctors  in  York,  however,  say  that  they 
have  but  little  trouble  with  unreasonable  calls  from  panel  pa- 
tients, who  appreciate  the  importance  of  being  on  good  terms 
with  the  doctor  and  who  understand  that  they  must  not  im- 
pose upon  his  time.  The  relation  between  panel  doctor  and 
patient  is  becoming  far  more  like  that  of  the  ordinary  physician 
and  his  private  patient,  except  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
doctor  to  avoid  unnecessary  calls,  for  which  he,  of  course, 
gets  no  extra  compensation.  The  danger  that  this  might  re- 
sult in  negligence  is  checked  by  the  fact  that  the  doctor  wants 
to  keep  his  patients  on  his  list,  so  that  he  must  be  reasonably 
fair  to  them. 

The  panel  doctors  have  made  an  arrangement  among  them- 
selves by  which  if  any  one  happens  to  be  unavailable  be- 
cause he  is  away  on  his  vacation  or  ill,  the  patient  may  go  to 
any  other  doctor  on  the  panel  and  the  cost  of  his  treatment 
in  this  case  will  be  deducted  from  the  compensation  of  his 
panel  doctor  and  paid  to9  the  treating  physician,  so  in  case  of 
an  emergency  a  patient  is  not  obliged  to  seek  out  his  own 
doctor,  but  may  go  to  the  nearest  panel  practitioner.  In  fact, 
sparing  use  is  made  of  this  privilege,  since  the  patient  has 
usually  chosen  his  own  panel  doctor  because  of  his  confidence 
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in  him  and  the  convenience  of  his  office,  and  he  is  not  more 
likely  to  seek  another  physician  than  is  an  ordinary  private 
patient.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  the  doctors  them- 
selves for  the  improvement  of  the  service  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  it  evidences  is  pregnant  of  better  things. 

From  the  medical  point  of  view  one  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  act  is  that  insured  persons  go  much 
earlier  to  doctors  for  diagnosis  than  they  did  before  the  act 
came  into  effect.  Both  patients  and  doctors  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  recognizing  disease  early,  and  thus  one  of  the 
great  preventive  elements  in  medicine — prompt  treatment — 
is  being  secured  on  a  very  wide  scale  among  the  working  peo- 
ple in  York.  The  fact  that  this  is  generally  admitted  tends 
to  show  that  tne  allegation  that  panel  doctors  discourage  un- 
duly frequent  visits  from  their  patients  is  not  well  founded, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  indicating  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  medical  advisers.  If,  then,  medical  ad- 
vice, and  early  medical  advice,  is  a  good  thing,  the  working 
people  of  York  have  been  benefitted  by  the  operation  of  the 
insurance  act,  and  they  know  it. 

The  employers  feared  "  the  unknown  and  government  de- 
partments "  more  than  the  expense,  said  one  York  works 
manager.  The  "  unknown  "  has  remained  undiscovered,  and 
government  departments  have  not  proved  to  be  the  objection- 
able busy-bodies  anticipated.  Consequently,  opposition  to  the 
act  among  employers  is  dying  down,  and  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers, the  payment  of  premiums,  is  being  performed  satis- 
factorily from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administrators  of  the 
act.  Indeed,  the  principal  complaint  is  that  employers  take 
too  little  interest;  their  accounting  forces  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  premiums  are  computed  and  paid  almost  auto- 
matically, and  the  employer,  as  such,  has  no  further  duty  in 
connection  with  the  insurance.  A  greater  share  of  local  self- 
government,  with  a  corresponding  local  responsibility,  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  means  of  securing  the  interest  and  effectual 
support  of  the  employers  in  the  fight  for  national  health. 

The  expense  and  trouble  of  estimating  and  paying  pre- 
miums has  not  proved  so  serious  in  practice  as  it  was  in  theory. 
In  one  large  works,  employing  over  five  thousand  insured  per- 
sons, a  single  clerk  computes  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  each 


employe,  makes  the  payment  and  stamps  the  cards.  As  the 
cards  are  required  to  be  stamped  only  every  six  months — for- 
merly every  three  months — and  as  the  stamps  are  of  large 
denominations,  the  stamping  is  not  so  serious  a  matter.  The 
British  system  requires  a  fixed  weekly  sum  for  each  employe, 
so  the  computation  is  not  difficult.  As  one  official  of  the  works 
said,  the  trouble  at  first  was  that  accountants  and  employers 
devising  plans  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  act  and  provide 
for  every  contingency  which  might  arise  under  it.  Once  they 
limited  themselves  to  their  own  duties,  the  dreaded  complica- 
tions disappeared.  As  an  example,  his  insurance  clerk  joined 
the  army  in  191 7,  when,  owing  to  the  war  and  its  disruption 
of  labor  forces,  the  insurance  work  was  peculiarly  difficult.  He 
set  a  young  woman  with  no  previous  insurance  experience  at 
the  job,  explained  to  her  what  she  must  do,  and  she  has  carried 
on  the  work  satisfactorily  ever  since. 

The  British  health  insurance  act  is  certainly  not  perfect, 
and  there  are  many  individual  complaints  against  it.  Its  short- 
comings have  been  the  subject  of  criticism  both  here  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  many  changes  in  the  law  and  the  regula- 
tions have  resulted.  Many  instances  of  complaints  have  been 
collected  and  published  as  proof  that  the  act  is  breaking  down, 
but  one  must  always  remember  that  the  total  of  complaints 
recorded  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  insured  persons  and  the  thousands  of  physicians  af- 
fected.  An  official  of  one  of  the  largest  approved  societies  said : 

If  any  one  could  see  the  letters  which  pass  over  my  desk  telling 
of  the  appreciation  of  beneficiaries  of  this  act,  and  compare  them 
with  the  letters  of  complaints  which  I  also  see,  he  could  not  help 
concluding  that  the  insured  persons  at  any  rate  are  in  a  great 
majority  persuaded  of  the  benefits  to  them  of  the  law. 

Could  not  a  formidable  array  of  instances  be  assembled  to 
show  objections  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act?  Never- 
theless, is  not  compensation,  with  all  its  faults,  preferable  to 
the  system  it  supplanted?  As  in  America  very  few  think 
seriously,  now  at  the  end  of  scarcely  ten  years,  of  abolishing 
workmen's  compensation,  so  in  England  few  think  seriously 
of  abolishing  sickness  insurance.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  of  an  English  economist: 
"  Sickness  insurance  is  an  accepted  thing,  and  the  troublesome 
details  are  being  worked  out  by  the  administration." 


The  Untermyer  Revelations 

By  JVilliam  L.  Chenery  and  John  A.  Fitch1 


NEW  YORK  has  too  few  houses.  Building  opera- 
tions have  not  been  resumed  since  the  war  on  a 
satisfactory  scale.  Rents  laws  have  served  chiefly 
to  prevent  landlords  from  exacting  full  advantage 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Nothing  has  happened, 
however,  to  restore  in  any  way  the  balance  between  the  avail- 
able number  of  homes  and  the  number  of  persons  in  need  of 
shelter.  That  is  the  underlying  condition  which  confronted 
and  which  still  confronts  the  community.  The  building  of 
more  houses  is  clearly  the  prerequisite  to  relief. 

In  time  past  the  major  portion  of  the  housing  of  New  York 
city  has  been  provided  by  speculative  and  investment  builders. 
One  of  the  larger  real  estate  operators  has  estimated  that  on 
the  whole  95  per  cent  of  the  people  of  New  York  live  in 
houses  and  apartments  which  were  built  for  speculation  or 

'Mr.  Pitch  has  prepared  the  section  of  this  article  dealing  with  the 
steel  industry. 


investment.  If  the  wTage  earning  class  were  considered  sep- 
arately it  is  estimated  that  99  per  cent  of  the  housing  has  been 
provided  by  builders  in  search  of  profits,  The  number  of 
families  able  to  build  their  own  homes  in  New  York  is 
apparently  negligible.  During  the  war  practically  all  building 
was  stopped  because  for  those  years  materials  were  needed 
for  purposes  of  destruction.  Since  the  war  speculative  and 
investment  builders  have  not  resumed  their  operations.  In 
spite  of  the  high  rents  available  building  construction  has  not 
proved  a  tempting  investment.  The  reason  for  this  was 
attributed  commonly  both  to  the  rate  of  return  offered  by 
other  kinds  of  investment  and  to  the  excessively  high  cost  of 
building. 

The  Joint  Legislative  Housing  Committee,  an  interim  com- 
mittee created  by  the  New  York  legislature,  began  on  Octo- 
ber 20  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  explanation  of  the  high  cost 
of  building  in  New  York    city.     Samuel  Untermyer    volun- 
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teered  to  give  his  legal  services  to  the  Joint  Committee,  now 
known  as  the  Lockwood  Committee  because  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood  has  been  its  chairman.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  a  large  staff  of  attorneys,  account- 
ants, and  investigators  of  various  kinds  has  been  added  to  Mr. 
Untermyer's  staff.  On  the  first  day  Mr.  Untermyer  an- 
nounced that  the  investigation  would  consider  the  "  building 
material  trust,"  the  insurance  companies  and  the  savings  banks. 
The  purpose  of  including  the  savings  banks  and  the  insurance 
companies  arose  from  the  fact  that  during  previous  years  the 
funds  with  which  building  operations  had  been  financed  were 
obtained  largely  from  such  sources. 

The  legislative  investigation  under  Mr.  Untermyer's 
guidance  at  once  made  spectacular  discoveries.  The  building 
trades  employers  and  the  building  trades  unions  were  found 
to  have  established  a  joint  arrangement.  By  virtue  of  this 
compact  trade  unions,  it  was  learned,  had  been  used  as  weapons 
by  contractors  to  eliminate  competition.  This  liaison,  it  was 
testified,  had  made  possible  illicit  dealing  between  unionists 
and  employers.  A  number  of  union  leaders,  but  especially  the 
president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  it  was  testified,  had 
been  given  large  sums  of  money  for  no  holy  consideration.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  both  contractors  and  building  material 
firms  had  combined  to  fix  prices.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
inquiries  the  basis  of  criminal  prosecutions  was  laid.  A  special 
grand  jury  was  called  and  a  new  staff  of  prosecutors  was 
engaged.  A  number  of  indictments  have  been  voted  and  in 
the  case  of  one  association  of  employers  convictions  have  been 
had.  In  addition  to  these  findings  the  Lockwood  Committee 
exposed  the  means  by  which  the  "  open  shop  "  policy  of  the 
steel  companies  and  of  the  National  Erectors'  Association  had 
handicapped  building  operations  in  New  York  city.  The 
desire  to  combat  trade  unionism,  it  was  brought  out,  was  more 
potent  than  the  will  to  provide  steel  for  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  needed  by  the  people  of  New  York. 

The  investigation,  brilliant  as  has  been  its  prosecution,  is 
not  yet  complete.  The  committee  has  said  that  on  the  contrary 
only  the  surface  has  been  scratched.  But  a  new  General 
Assembly  now  possesses  the  authority  essential  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  work.  The  Lockwood  Committee  must  therefore 
go  to  Albany  for  instructions.  It  desires  to  broaden  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry.  During  the  weeks  past,  however,  powerful 
efforts  have  been  made — vainly  so  far — to  end  the  committee's 
activities.  Numerous  court  writs  have  been  sought.  Political 
pressure,  it  has  been  reported,  has  been  applied.  Up  to  the 
present  the  skill  of  the  attorneys  and  the  courage  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  have  sufficed  to  scotch  all  attempts  to  check 
the  work. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  have  covered  so  wide  a  field 
and  they  have  been  intrinsically  so  important  that  the  evidence 
may  be  presented  more  clearly  by  detailing  what  has  been 
learned  concerning  the  different  groups  which  are  factors  in 
the  building  situation.  The  succeeding  sections  of  this  article 
will  accordingly  be  devoted  to  the  roles  played  ( 1 )  by  the 
unions,  (2)  by  the  building  contractors,  (3)  by  the  dealers  in 
building  materials,  (4)  by  the  "  open  shop  "  advocates.  Finally 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  estimate  probable  escapes  from  the 
impasse  made  plain  by  the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  Building  Trades  Unions 

ROBERT  P.  BRINDELL  is  the  president  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  a  federation  of  the  building  trades  unions 
which  operate  in  New  York  city.  The  council  was  organized  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Brindell.  In  December, 
1919,  it  made  a  two  years'  agreement  with  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association,  which  is  itself  a  federation  of 
employers'   associations.     By  the  terms  of  this  compact  the 


unions  in  effect  promised  to  work  only  for  members  of  the 
employers'  association  and  the  employers  pledged  themselves 
to  hire  only  members  of  the  council.  A  wage  increase  of  15 
to  20  per  cent  was  granted  early  in  1920.  One  obvious  purpose 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  stabilize  the  conditions  in 
the  industry.  A  closed  shop  was  established,  however,  and 
much  testimony  showed  how  this  was  abused.  It  was  abused 
by  some  of  the  unionists  who  were  thus  enabled  to  levy  tribute 
on  contractors  outside  the  association  and  some  inside  the 
association,  and  it  was  abused  by  contractors  who  were 
empowered  by  their  control  of  the  labor  market  to  eliminate 
competition  and  to  raise  prices. 

Brindell,  himself,  has  been  the  target  of  much  of  the  testi- 
mony. The  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  is  also 
president  of  a  dock  workers'  local  union.  From  this  local  he 
admitted  being  paid  $30,000  a  year.  Testimony  concerning 
charges  more  serious  than  that  of  an  extravagant  salary  was 
moreover  soon  forthcoming.  At  the  second  day's  hearing 
Ephraim  B.  Levy,  a  builder  of  2  West  72  street,  New  York 
city,  reluctantly  admitted  that  he  paid  $25,000  to  Brindell. 
The  money  was  given  through  George  Backer,  a  builder,  who 
was  engaged  by  Levy  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing covering  an  entire  block  from  Thirtieth  to  Thirty-first 
street  on  Seventh  avenue.  Levy  testified  that  everybody  on  his 
building  was  called  out  on  a  strike  early  in  February. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  episodes  of  similar 
nature.  Many  contractors  testified  that  they  had  paid  money 
to  Brindell.  Men  not  members  of  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association  were  peculiarly  subject  to  such  tribute. 
They  were  prevented  from  working  on  jobs  until  they  met  the 
requirements  both  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association.  Before  they  were 
enabled  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Brindell,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  it  was  testified  money  was  given  to  the  union  leader. 
The  sums  paid  cumulatively  reached  a  large  total,  as  these 
items  indicate: 

From  Ephriam  B.  Levy,  2  West  72  street $25,000 

"     Jacob    Fradus,    894   Riverside    Drive,    general    con- 
tractor          1000 

"    William  Waixel,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y 2,000 

"     Terry   and   Tench,   Cunard  Piers 7,500 

"     Todd,  Iron  and  Robertson,  101  Park  avenue 32,000 

"     Albert  Hershkowitz,  7th  avenue  and  28  street 25,000 

"    Joseph  Goldblatt,  231  East  77  street 2,000 

"     Hyman   Clompoof    3,500 

"      George  Atwell,  Northern  Wrecking  Co 17,120 

"     Anthony  A.  Paterno,  225  West  71  street 4,750 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  sums  of  money  which,  it 
was  testified,  were  paid  to  Robert  P.  Brindell.  On  Novem- 
ber 17  he  was  indicted  on  three  counts,  being  charged  with  "  an 
attempt  to  commit  the  crime  of  extortion."  This  indictment 
arose  out  of  the  money  said  to  have  been  given  the  union  leader 
by  Jacob  Fradus.  Special  Assistant  District  Attorney  Stanley 
Richter  stated  to  Judge  Mulqueen,  in  whose  court  the  indict- 
ment was  returned,  that  the  amount  of  Brindell's  extortions 
"will  reach  close  to  $1,000,000."  The  lawyer  added,  "the 
defendant  is  a  very  wealthy  man  as  a  result  of  his  experiences 
in  this  city  in  the  last  year  and  a  half."  Brindell  was  released 
on  bail  which  was  fixed  at  $100,000.  The  labor  leader  fifteen 
years  ago  is  said  to  have  been  a  drug  clerk.  He  came  to  New 
York  and  became  identified  with  the  labor  movement.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  labor  officials 
in  New  York  city.  In  some  of  his  activities  Brindell  operated 
both  for  himself  and  in  behalf  of  members  of  "  The  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association."  He  waged  an  inter-union 
war  with  the  local  organization  of  house  wreckers.  So  success- 
ful was  he  that>  although  the  house  wreckers  were  duly  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  they  were  unable 
to  work  on  many  jobs  in  New  York  city. 

William  Zaranko,  secretary  of  the  House  Wreckers'  Union 
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14,949,  testified  on  October  26  that  he  had  been  told  that  if  he 
would  surrender  $7,000  which  was  in  the  treasury  of  his  local 
union,  he  would  himself  be  given  employment  as  a  walking 
delegate  by  Brindell's  organization  at  $75  a  week  for  three 
years.  Zaranko  said  that  each  of  the  1,800  men  in  his  union 
would  be  expected,  in  accordance  with  this  alleged  proposal,  to 
pay  $50  initiation  fee  as  a  privilege  of  joining  the  Building 
Trades'  Council,  and  that  also  they  would  be  expected  to  pay 
$10  per  week  per  man  to  the  council  so  long  as  they  worked 
at  the  trade  of  house  wrecking. 

The  reason  that  Brindell  was  able  to  penalize  the  house 
wreckers  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  two  other  organiza- 
tions, the  Dock  Workers'  and  the  Independent  Building 
Laborers'  Union,  were  competing  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
house  wreckers. 

The  manner  in  which  Brindell  operated  in  behalf  of  various 
groups  of  employers  was  made  clear  by  different  witnesses. 
Sidney  H.  Sonn,  a  building  contractor,  testified  on  Novem- 
ber 24  that  two  building  contractors  had  to  surrender  work  on 
a  contract  for  $37,560  which  he  later  had  to  give  to  a  third 
approved  contractor  for  $85,783.  The  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  it  was  testified,  forced  this  change  at  increase  in 
money  through  the  manipulations  of  the  Building  Trades' 
Council.  Mr.  Sonn  said  that  on  June  5,  1919,  he  began  the 
alteration  of  an  apartment  house  known  as  the  Peter  S'tuy- 
resant.  The  first  plumbing  contractor  was  Joseph  Lipkoff, 
322  Third  avenue,  who  undertook  to  do  the  work  for 
$37,500.  Lipkoff  had  paid  his  initiation  fees  and  dues  as  a 
member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  but  he  had  not 
received  written  notice  of  membership.  After  the  work  was 
under  way  for  several  weeks  a  delegate  of  the  Plumbers' 
Union,  it  was  testified,  called  on  Sonn  and  stated  that  Lipkoff 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  Sonn 
said  that  Lipkoff  was  a  member  and  had  been  employing  union 
len.  The  union  representative,  however,  replied  that  the  Mas- 
ter Plumbers'  Association  had  held  a  meeting  on  the  previous 
day  and  had  refused  admission  to  Lipkoff.  The  union  represen- 
tative declared  that  he  would  have  to  call  the  plumbers  from 
the  job  since  the  union  had  an  agreement  to  work  only  for 
members  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  The  builder  and 
the  contractor  with  their  attorneys  called  at  the  office  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  where  a  letter  was  written,  but  the  plumbers  did 
not  go  back  to  work.  Sonn  testified  that  he  had  then  to  make  a 
contract  with  a  new  plumber,  Albert  F.  Deischel,  of  584  East 
169  street.  Deischel  was  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  and  he  was  also  employing  plumbers  who  were 
members  of  Brindell's  Building  Trades'  Council.  Several 
weeks  later  Deischel  also  had  a  strike.  The  builder  testified 
that  Deischel  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Mr.  Sonn,  there  are 
other  influences  being  brought  to  bear  that  are  stronger  than 
I,  and  I  must  give  up  the  job."  Deischel  thereupon  canceled 
the  contract.  A  suggestion  was  next  made  to  Sonn  that  he 
use  Jarcho  Brothers,  plumbing  contractors,  to  complete  the 
work.  He  said  that  he  went  to  see  an  officer  of  the  Master 
Plumbers'  Association,  who  said  that  the  Jarcho  firm  would 
have  the  moral  support  of  the  association.  Thereupon  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  Jarcho  Brothers  to  have  the  work  com- 
pleted. Sonn  had  paid  Lipkoff  $4,831,  Deischel  $17,164,  for 
their  shares  of  the  work.  The  total  amount  he  paid  was 
$107,779  on  a  job  for  which  he  had  contracted  to  pay  at  first 
only  $37,500.  The  net  result  was — deducting  certain  extra 
work  which  was  subsequently  ordered — that  he  paid  $92,000 
instead  of  $37,500. 

Episodes  of  this  nature  were  very  numerous,  in  fact  the 
losses  due  to  them  were,  according  to  the  testimony  offered, 
very  much  greater  even  than  the  money  alleged  to  have  been 
expended  in  gifts  and  bribes  to  trade  unions. 


The  Building  Trades  Employers 

THE  episode  just  related  indicates  something  of  the  methods 
used  by  some  of  the  building  trades  contractors  to  increase  the 
cost  of  building.  The  trade  union  leader  Brindell  has  been 
tost  as  the  heavy  villain  in  the  drama  of  the  inquiry,  and  yet  it  J 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  Brindell  has  been  as  important  a' 
factor  in  the  retardation  of  building  construction  as  have 
others  less  conspicuous.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  be  indicted  for  criminal  offenses,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  his  exactions  have  been  far  overshadowed  by  those  of 
others  whose  toll-taking  has  a  more  respectable  sanction. 

John  T.  Hettrick,  a  lawyer  of  165  Broadway,  is  also  under 
indictment  for  violations  of  the  criminal  code,  and  George 
Backer,  the  builder  who  admitted  having  paid  Brindell 
$25,000,  has  been  both  indicted  and  tried.  In  Backer's  case, 
the  first  to  be  heard,  the  jury  disagreed  and  another  trial  is 
planned.  Hettrick  has  from  the  very  initiation  of  the  investi- 
gation been  recognized  as  an  important  figure.  The  lawyer 
appeared  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of  organizations  formed  by 
master  plumbers,  stone  cutters  and  steam  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing contractors.  These  organizations  worked  through  "  codes 
of  practice."  Hettrick  for  example  on  October  20  admitted 
under  the  searching  examination  of  Samuel  Untermeyer  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  "  code  of  practice  "  used  by  the 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers.  Thirty-two  plumbing  con- 
cerns, members  of  the  association,  it  was  testified,  paid  4  per 
cent  on  their  annual  business  to  a  "  trustee."  Of  this  sum 
Hettrick  received  1  per  cent.  Through  the  clearing  house 
presided  over  by  Hettrick  competition  among  master  plumbers 
appeared  to  have  been  controlled. 

Before  a  plumber  estimated  a  job  he  sent  a  green  card  to 
Hettrick's  office.  Then  the  estimate  was  sent  to  Hettrick,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  empowered  to  revise  estimates.  If  the 
figures  submitted  seemed  too  low,  they  could  be  revised  up- 
ward. In  addition  to  the  thirty-two  members  of  the  association 
who  seemed  to  constitute  an  inner  group,  more  than  400  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  supposed  to  contribute  4  per  cent 
of  their  annual  business  to  Hettrick's  organization.  The  clear- 
ing house  system  eliminated  all  real  competition.  The  associa- 
tion was  able  to  eliminate  the  competition  of  master 
plumbers  outside  their  organization  by  the  aid  of  Brindell's 
Building  Trades  Council.  The  Jarcho  case  already  re- 
ferred to  makes  the  method  plain.  The  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  and  the  constituent  organizations  which 
composed  the  association  had  an  effectual  monopoly  of  building 
labor  in  New  York.  Brindell's  council  was  the  tool  of  the 
employers  and  unscrupulous  employers,  as  witness  after  witness 
testified,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
rivals  and  to  raise  prices  to  unconscionable  heights. 

Bids  were  in  many  cases  manipulated  by  associations.  For 
example  on  December  7  testimony  was  given  concerning  the 
bids  on  Public  School  100.  The  Board  of  Education  appears 
to  have  announced  that  it  would  pay  as  much  as  $105,000  for 
the  heating  and  ventilating  work  on  the  school.  Six  of  the 
allied  contractors  first  submitted  bids  to  Hettrick.  The  lowest 
was  $92,770.  Hettrick,  it  was  testified,  raised  this  bid  to 
$101,500.  It  seems  that  Wells  and  Newton  were  awarded  the 
job  first  by  the  association  and  afterwards  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Their  bid  of  $94,000  submitted  to  Hettrick  was  raised 
by  him  to  $101,050.  All  of  the  bids  submitted  finally  to  the 
Board  of  Education  were  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  each 
other  and  one  other  "  accommodation  bid,"  slightly  higher  than 
the  rest,  was  prepared. 

Henry  Hanlein,  a  cut  stone  contractor  and  the  sole  bidder 
on  the  new  County  Court  House,  admitted  that  nine  contrac- 
tors were  parties  to  an  agreement  concerning  bids  on  the  court 
house.   He  also  testified  that  the  members  of  the  Greater  New 
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York  Cutstone  Contractors'  Association  submitted  bids  to  Het- 
trick  who  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  them.  Business  was 
apportioned  the  contractors  in  accordance  vith  a  ratio  deter- 
mined in  Hettrick's  office.  On  the  County  Court  House  the 
contractor  stated  that  he  had  paid  3^  per  cent  to  Hettrick's 
[insurance  fund  and  that  Herrick's  own  fee  was  five-eighths 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  contract. 

In  several  branches  of  the  building  industry  similar  condi- 
tions were  found  to  prevail.  For  example,  on  December  2  it 
was  testified  that  the  Stone  Mason  Contractors'  Association 
used  devices  akin  to  those  exhibited  by  the  plumbers  and  that 
this  association  paid  $200  weekly  to  Louis  Mazzola,  walking 
delegate  of  Stone  Masons'  Union,  Local  No.  74.  In  return 
for  this,  it  was  testified,  the  union  leader  called  a  strike  on 
work  done  by  one  contractor  at  least  whose  competition  was 
disliked  by  the  employing  masons.  This  contractor,  Anthony 
Brescia,  681  Ellerton  avenue,  stated  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  give  up  his  business  because  he  would  not  submit  to  the  ex- 
orbitant increases  in  prices  made  by  the  Stone  Mason  Con- 
tractors' Association. 

Dealers  in  Materials 

THE   testimony   adduced   concerning   the   combinations   and 

price-fixing  methods  of  dealers  in  materials  was  even  more 

far-reaching  in  its  implications  than  the  record  of  the  building 

contractors.    In  several  lines  the  associations  appeared  to  cover 

the  country  with  local  branches  which  controlled  conditions  in 

New  York.     On  October  22  Samuel  Untermyer  said: 

What  we  intend  to  show  is  a  banding  together  among  the  ma- 
terial men,  first  in  separate  associations  in  each  line  of  thirty-two 
lines  engaged  in  building  materials  from  the  manufacturer  down 
to  the  retailer;  and  then  the  banding  together  of  the  different 
associations  under  the  head  of  the  Building  Materials  Employers' 
Association;  and  then  we  purpose  to  show  that  not  only  has  labor 
been  dragnetted  into  the  Building  Trades  Council  in  many  in- 
stances, but  that  employers  have  been  dragnetted  and  forced 
into  certain  of  these  associations  by  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  so  that  if  an  employer  and  building  ma- 
terials man  does  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  association 
that  agrees  on  prices  and  distributes  orders  he  may,  although  he 
is  employing  only  union  labor,  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find 
his  men  one  by  one  pulled  from  the  job.  So  that  it  is  a  case 
of  you  tickle  me  and  I  tickle  you  as  between  these  associations,  . 
each  one  strengthening  the  other  and  all  at  the  expense  of  or- 
ganized labor.  You  will  find  as  you  go  on  that  men  are  drawn 
away  from  the  building  enterprises  in  this  city  without  knowing 
what  it  is  about;  the  workers  never  being  able  to  find  out;  no 
questions  of  wages,  no  question  of  union  labor  which  most  of  us 
in  these  enlightened  days  believe  in;  but  some  question  or  other 
outside  that  they  know  nothing  about.  I  think  that  you  will  find 
that  .  .  .  this  raid  upon  the  building  industry  ...  is  so  wide- 
spread that  until  it  has  been  checked  and  punished  building 
operations  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  simply  impossible. 

On  November  19  testimony  concerning  these  associations 
and  their  constituent  members  began  to  roll  in  upon  a  flood 
tide.  By  that  time  the  dealers,  local  and  national,  appeared  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Untermyer's  unrelent- 
ing examination,  and  a  far  greater  willingness  to  surrender  on 
the  best  obtainable  terms  was  revealed.  Hugh  White,  a  vice- 
president  of  George  A.  Fuller  and  Company,  was  among  those 
who  testified  concerning  the  "  rings  "  which  controlled  brick, 
stone,  and  cement.  Cement,  -for  example,  was  sold  by  the 
manufacturers  only  in  limited  districts.  A  New  York  contrac- 
tor could  not  buy  cement  from  a  manufacturer  whose  product 
was  allotted  to  another  section  of  the  country.  Prices,  more- 
over, were  dismally  uniform.  On  the  work  for  the  Plaza 
Hotel  Annex  eleven  bids  were  obtained.  Ten  offered  cement 
at  $4.50  a  barrel.  One  was  10  cents  higher.  The  old  price  of 
cement  was  90  cents  a  barrel.  Evidence  portraying  similar 
conditions  in  many  lines  was  offered.  Uniform  contracts  and 
collusive  bidding  was  made  manifest. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  marble  industry  was  brought  to 
light  on  December  10.  Two  associations  of  marble  contrac- 
tors, working  with  the  cooperation  of  labor  unions,  it  was 


testified,  practically  controlled  the  country.  The  National 
Association  of  Marble  Dealers  and  the  Marble  Industry  Em- 
ployers' Association,  appeared  to  divide  the  marble  work  of  the 
country.  The  national  association  did  not  operate  in  New 
York  or  within  the  territory  immediately  adjacent.  This  was 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  local  association  which,  however, 
was  able  to  operate  outside  of  New  York.  The  local  associa 
tion  furthermore  had  an  agreement  with  three  local  unions,  all 
members  of  Brindell's  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  inter- 
national. William  K.  Fertig,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Marble 
Industry  Employers'  Association,  admitted  that  gratuities 
amounting  to  about  $5,000  had  been  paid  to  union  officials, 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  in  detail  the  long  list  of  associa 
tions  which  in  varying  degree  followed  such  methods.     Bu 
monopolies,  large  and  small,  were  exposed  to  public  gaze.    A( 
Sand  and  Gravel  Board  of  Trade  appeared  to  have  done  effec 
tual  work  for  its  members. 

The  New  York  Automatic  Sprinkler  Association,  accord 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Louis  K.  Berman,  its  secretary, 
testified  that  bids  on  each  job  were  furnished  to  the  association 
by  the  nine  members  and  that  each  member  had  access  to  all 
the  bids.  The  members  of  the  association  included  some  of  th 
largest  manufacturers  in  this  industry  in  the  country. 

The  "  Open  Shop  "  Developments 

JUDGE  GARY,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  last  spring  stated  that  most  of  the  employes  of  the 
corporation  do  not  belong  to  unions  and  the  reason  is  "  because 
they  know  by  long  experience  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  be 
free  from  dictation  by  outsiders."  That  was  last  spring. 
Testimony  presented  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  showed, 
however,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  two  largest  manufacturers  of 
structural  steel  in  the  country,  were  refusing  to  sell  steel  to 
New  York  contractors  unless  they  would  agree  not  to  emplo; 
union  labor  in  the  erection  of  the  steel.  It  appeared  also  fro 
the  testimony  that  the  National  Fabricators'  Association,  rep- 
resenting eighty-four  members  and  controlling  60  per  cent  of 
the  steel  fabricated  in  the  country,  adopted  a  resolution  a  year 
ago  stating  that  it  will  be  their  policy  "  to  adjust  their  business 
so  that  the  steel  fabricated  by  them  is  erected  open  shop ;  that 
the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  use  all  influences 
within  its  power  with  mills,  fabricators,  manufacturers,  and 
business  associations  to  bring  about  that  policy."  It  was  stated 
that  the  members  of  the  Fabricators'  Association,  together 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  not  a  member, 
controlled  95  per  cent  of  the  fabricated  steel  of  the  country. 

The  Steel  Corporation,  however,  was  not  to  be  left  out  of 
this  movement.  The  National  Erectors'  Association,  which 
has  been  fighting  the  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union  since 
1906,  and  which  has  been  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  for 
several  years  in  opposition  to  all  forms  of  unionism,  was 
instrumental  in  extending  the  anti-union  organization  in  steel 
by  bringing  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  into  the 
combine.  Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  National  Erectors' 
Association  held  in  August,  1919,  were  introduced  in  evidence. 
An  excerpt  from  these  minutes  reads :  "  Mr.  Drew  reported 
having  seen  Judge  Gary,  Mr.  Grace,  and  Mr.  Farrell,  who 
stated  their  positive  intention  to  prevent  the  unionization  of 
shops."  Mr.  Drew,  it  should  be  understood,  is  counsel  to  the 
National  Erectors'  Association,  Mr.  Grace  is  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  Mr.  Farrell  is  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

All  of  this  makes  one  wonder  just  what  Judge  Gary  meant 
when  he  spoke  last  April  of  the  importance  of  being  "  free 
from  dictation  by  outsiders  "  and  of  the  evil  involved  in  "  the 
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control  of  industry  under  the  arbitrary  direction  of  an  organ- 
ized minority." 

Testimony  along  this  line  was  precipitated  when  Louis 
Horowitz,  president  of  the  Thompson  Starrett  Company,  and 
Paul  Starrett,  president  of  the  Fuller  Construction  Company, 
two  of  the  largest  construction  firms  in  the  country,  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  testified  that  they  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  erect  their  own  steel  because  they  employ  union 
labor.  Mr.  Starrett  testified  that  he  had  gone  to  Mr.  Schwab 
and  Mr.  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  pleaded 
with  them  to  furnish  him  structural  steel.  He  quoted  Presi- 
dent Grace  as  saying  to  him,  "  Don't  you  imagine  for  a  minute 
that  we  are  going  to  let  you  fellows  build  up  an  organization 
of  union  men  who  can  refuse  to  erect  our  steel  and  force 
union  conditions  in  our  shops."  These  two  witnesses  stated 
that  after  the  steel  companies  had  adopted  the  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  furnish  structural  material  to  contractors  employing 
union  labor,  they  had  been  obliged  to  sublet  steel  erection  to 
other  firms  employing  non-union  men.  Mr.  Horowitz  testi- 
fied that  the  most  competent  workers  in  New  York  belong  to 
the  unions  and  that  the  cost  of  erecting  steel  is  greatly 
increased  as  a  result  of  this  necessity,  imposed  by  the  steel 
companies,  of  employing  non-union  men.  In  the  case  of  one 
building  erected  by  his  firm,  the  total  cost  of  which  was 
$5,000,000,  Mr.  Horowitz  said  that  the  increased  cost  result- 
ing from  the  non-union  policy  was  somewhere  between 
$250,000  and  $500,000. 

President  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  was 
called  to  the  stand  and  admitted  that  it  is  the  policy  of  his 
company  both  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  to  "  protect  " 
the  open  shop.  Mr.  Grace  testified  that  in  those  two  cities 
the  policy  of  refusing  to  sell  to  contractors  employing  union 
labor  has  been  followed  since  September,  1919,  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  steel  mills.  Later,  Joshua 
A.  Hatfield,  vice-president  of  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  admitted 
that  the  policy  of  his  company  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company. 

Former  employes  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  testified 
that  they  had  been  discharged  in  pursuance  of  the  open  shop 
policy  of  that  company,  their  discharge  having  taken  place 
immediately  after  the  discovery  of  their  membership  in  the 
Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union.  A  detective  who  occupies 
an  office  adjoining  that  of  Walter  Drew,  counsel  to  the  Na- 
tional Erectors'  Association,  testified  that  he  has  operatives 
working  in  the  steel  mills  in  order  to  discover  and  report  on 
union  activities.  A  "  field  superintendent "  of  the  National 
Erectors'  Association  testified  that  none  but  non-union  fore- 
men were  hired  by  members  of  the  association,  that  union  men 
would  not  apply  for  work  under  these  men,  or  if  they  did, 
would  not  be  hired.  This  man  testified  also  that  reports  on 
the  activity  of  men  working  on  the  different  jobs  were  made 
to  him  by  other  representatives  of  the  association  and  that 
these  reports  covered  the  question  of  "  agitation  "  and  attitude 
toward  the  union. 

Throughout  the  testimony  it  was  evident  that  the  kind  of 
open  shop  that  the  steel  corporations  are  attempting  to  enforce 
in  the  building  trades  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  one 
where  union  men  cannot  get  a  job,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
kind  of  open  shop  is  to  be  maintained  is  through  organization 
of  the  industry  and  the  exercise  of  coercion,  as  testified  above. 

Future  Competition 
DESPITE  endless  efforts  to  balk  the  inquiry  Samuel  Unter- 
myer  has  gone  far  toward  proving  what  he  set  out  to  show. 
Testimony  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  building  con- 
tractors, building  material  men,  and  trade  unionists  have  com- 
bined to  prevent  competition  and  to  fix  prices.    The  social  cost 


of  this  tripartite  alliance  can  probably  never  be  estimate 
beyond  all  question  it  is  responsible  very  largely  for  the  swolr"?" 
cost  of  building  operations,  the  consequent  shortage  of  housing, 
the  high  rents,  and  excessive  crowding.    * 

The  fundamental  question  of  how  building  can  be  stimu- 
lated remains.  Mr.  Untermyer  has  not  yet  made  public  what 
his  constructive  suggestions  are  to  be.  The  time  for  such  sug- 
gestion has  in  fact  not  arrived.  But  it  will  soon  be  here.  What 
has  been  done  so  far  is  to  confirm  suspicions  which  existed  in 
the  minds  of  many.  That  of  itself  is  a  very  great  service.  It 
could  not  have  been  done  by  one  less  skilful  than  the  attorney 
for  the  Lockwood  Committee.  To  have  made  available  the 
secret  workings  of  this  labyrinth  is  a  superb  achievement.  To 
have  so  routed  these  interlacing  combinations  of  builders,  man- 
ufacturers, dealers  and  trade  unionists  that  much  of  their 
hardly  wrought  organization  is  voluntarily  surrendered  is  a 
great  triumph.  It  may  well  happen  that  before  the  work  is 
ended  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the 
Building  Trades'  Council  will  both  have  been  destroyed.  It 
may  happen  that  every  formal  association  of  contractors  and 
dealers  and  manufacturers  will  have  been  dissolved.  But 
whether  the  solution  lies  in  that  direction  or  in  some  other  is 
now  an  undetermined  question. 

It  may  really  be  that  a  public  service  commission  is  inevitable 
in  the  building  trades.  With  the  existing  congestion  of  popu- 
lation, with  the  endless  means  of  almost  instant  communication, 
with  the  modern  passion  for  organization,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  combination  can  be  permanently  eliminated  from 
the  building  trades.  The  present  contractors  and  manufactur- 
ers may  sincerely  enough  "  swear  off  "  but  their  successors  will 
be  likely  to  experiment  with  other  forms.  The  matter  is  too 
easy.  Men  have  simply  to  meet  at  lunch  or  on  the  street 
corner  and  exchange  small  bits  of  information.  It  is  doubtful 
if  public  authority  can  ever  hope  to  smash  organization  once 
and  forever  and  then  retire  in  the  expectation  that  the  public 
welfare  will  be  advanced  by  the  interplay  of  free  competition. 
New  York  is  no  longer  a  place  where  such  things  happen. 

What  then  is  the  possible  remedy?  In  kindred  situations 
the  remedy  has  been  sought  in  the  direction  of  declaring  certain 
kinds  of  services  to  be  public  utilities  and  of  creating  public 
bodies  to  regulate  them  in  the  public  interest.  Success  in  this 
field  has  not  been  unmitigated.  There  are  serious  objections 
to  public  service  commissions.  It  may  happen  that  the  building 
industry  is  least  of  all  adapted  to  such  control. 

The  trend  in  England  is  to  recognize  that  housing  is  no 
longer  an  enterprise  which  can  be  left  exclusively  to  private 
initiative.  Here,  as  in  England,  speculators  and  investors 
working  at  haphazard  in  the  past  have  been  depended  upon 
largely  to  supply  the  housing  needed  by  the  people.  Housing 
resources  remain,  however,  inadequate.  Disease,  poor  physical 
development,  high  infant  death  rates,  high  tuberculosis  rates, 
the  destruction  of  home  life  and  the  stimulation  of  immorality 
are  some  of  the  social  prices  paid  for  bad  housing.  If  public 
health  and  national  well  being  are  to  be  lifted  to  higher  levels, 
better  housing  is  imperative.  That  probably  means  public  no 
less  than  private  enterprise.  The  private  builder  would  not  be 
excluded  but  his  efforts  would  be  supplemented  by  those  of 
municipalities,  the  states,  and  the  nation.  If  that  is  to  be  the 
development  here  as  in  England — as  the  war  housing  indi- 
cated— then  more  than  ever  it  will  be  necessary  to  declare 
housing  a  public  utility  and  to  plan  to  control  its  provision 
just  as  twenty  years  ago  evil  sanitary  conditions  made  public 
control  from  the  health  standpoint  imperative.  That  lies 
in  the  future,  a  future  which  has  been  brought  appreciably 
nearer  by  the  clearing  away  of  entanglements  which  has  been 
so  valiantly  accomplished  by  Mr.  Untermyer,  and  the  Joint 
Legislative   Housing  Committee. 


The  PORTAL 

GRIM  as  it  stands  against  the  clear  sky  of  Esthonia,  the  Russian 
fortress  at  Narva,  built  about  seven  hundred  years  ago  by  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  has  become  the  portal  through  which  the  last  strag- 
glers of  the  world  war  pass  on  their  way  home  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
For  it  is  here,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  present  Russian  border,  that 
Russia  and  the  Central  Powers  exchange  their  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Russians  are  brought  up  by  transport  from  Stettin  to  Hungerburg,  Estho- 
nia, and  then  by  ferry  up  the  Narova  River  to  Narva  where  they  are 
put  on  board  trains,  passing  through  to  their  motherland  with,  usually, 
but  a  few  hours  of  delay.  But  the  prisoners  of  war  from  Russia  on 
their  way  to  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  other  countries 
are  held  in  Narva  for  several  days — partly  for  quarantine  purposes  and 
partly  because  they  must  wait  for  ships. 

Viewing  the  ancient  fortress  from  across  the  river,  as  in  the  picture 
below,  one  would  never  imagine  that  within  these  seemingly  dead  walls 
five  or  six  hundred  souls  are  breathing  their  first  breath  of  freedom  in 
years,  or  at  least  enjoying  a  fore-taste  of  their  complete  liberation. 
Thousands  of  prisoners  have  passed  through  its  gates;  in  May  and 
June  12,268,  in  July  13,324,  in  August  16,583,  in  September  13,593,  in 
October  9,580 — a  total  of  65,348  in  six  months.  Of  these  55,745  were 
prisoners  of  war  and  9,603  civilians,  58,957  were  men,  3,716  women 
and  2,675  children.  Estimates  from  various  sources  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  of  war  still  in  Russia  vary  from  40,000  to  80,000  and  even 
more;  but  these  prisoners  are  so  scattered  over  Russia  and  Siberia,  that 
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prison  camp.  A  Hungarian  officer  who  had  been  held  prisoner  and  set 
to  work  in  Petrograd  told  the  adventure  of  his  escape  until  picked  up 
at  the  border  by  Esthonians  and  assisted  to  the  fortress;  his  chief  con- 
cern was  for  some  eighty  other  Hungarian  officers  who,  he  said,  were 
still  imprisoned  in  Petrograd  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world. 
Many  told  of  pitiable  conditions  in  various  camps,  one  saying  that  in 
Kokan,  Turkestan,  the  hunger  among  war  prisoners  was  so  great  that 
they  were  obliged  to  eat  dogs.  Others  told  of  having  been  set  to  work 
by  those  under  whose  power  they  happened  to  come  and  of  being  ex- 
ploited by  them.  But  in  the  faces  of  most  of  them  there  was  no  reminis- 
cence of  starvation  and  disease  but  the  light  of  joy  at  the  thought  of 
soon  to  be  among  their  own  at  home. 

Some  prisoners  had  had  no  word  from  those  Jeft  behind  for  two 
years  or  more.  None  knew  what  they  would  find  on  their  return  or 
what  they  would  do  when  they  got  home.  Although  I  talked  with  a 
number,  I  could  get  no  expression  of  satisfaction  over  the  outcome  of 
the  war.  One  did  not  know  whether  upon  his  return  he  would  be  an 
Austrian  or  a  Czecho-Slovak  citizen — and  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
he  did  not  care.  The  Hungarian  officer  who  had  entered  the  war 
eagerly,  as  he  said,  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  in 
which  it  had  left  his  country.  But  like  the  rest  of  them,  he  seemed  to 
lack  interest  in  politics,  national  or  international.  There  was  only  one 
word  ringing  in  the  ears  that  set  their  eyes  glowing,  and  that  was  the 
little  word — home.  Sadie  L.  Stark. 

Reval. 


L\Cf- 


Justice  Brandeis'  question 
answered  for  the  New 
Year  and  after  by 

A  NURSE 

A  Great  MERCHANT 

An  ACTOR,  Organizer  of  his  Craft 

A  SAMARITAN 

Two  NOVELISTS  of  the  Newest 
West 

A  MASTER  of  Community  Pageants 

The  EDITOR  of  the  Unfinished  Work 
of  William  James 

The  JUDGE  Who  Made  the  Juvenile 
Court  Famous 

An  ORGANIZER  of  Youth 

An  INVESTIGATOR  of  Immigration 

A  CIVIC  LEADER 

A  TEACHER  of  Social  Work 

A  PUBLISHER  of  Social  Books 

Six  EDITORS 

A  UNIVERSITY  WOMAN  Turned 
Factory  Worker 

A  PRIEST 

Three  LABOR  INVESTIGATORS 

Two  LEADERS   in   the   New   Citizen- 
ship of  WOMEN 

A  Newspaper  PUBLISHER 

An  ETHICAL  LEADER 

PHILOSOPHERS  of  the  Older  Gen- 
eration  and  the   New 

A  VIOLINIST  Who  Searched  for 
Music  Among  the  Tenements 

A  PROTESTANT  MINISTER 

A  POET 

A  MANUFACTURER 

A  YANKEE  INVENTOR  of  Ideas 
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-What  Else  Must  Be  Done 
to  Make  This  a  Livable      1 
World?" 


A  SYMPOSIUM 


By  FELIX  ADLER 

Founder,  SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE 


AT  the  turning  of  the  year  we  of  the 
older  generation  salute  our  successors. 
Those  of  us  who  are  advancing  toward 
the  goal  greet  those  who  are  entering  on 
the  race.  My  word  of  greeting  is  this. 
Discriminate  between  your  illusions  and 
your  ideals.  Dismiss  the  ones,  hold  fast 
to  the  others.  Or,  if  youth  must  have  its 
illusions,  let  yours  be  like  the  aureole  that 
sometimes  encircles  the  sun,  which  is  be- 
gotten of  mist,  and  on  its  disappearance 
leaves  the  luminary  itself  to  shine  out  with 
all  the  greater  purity  and  intensity. 

It  is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  the  mil- 
lenium  is  near.  It  is  idealistic  to  keep  the 
vision  of  the  perfect  society  before  one, 
and  to  let  that  vision  grow  in  the  mind 
in  the  attempt,  never  wholly  successful,  to 
realize  it.  The  world  at  present  seems 
to  be  in  a  bad  way.  And  it  is  in  a  bad 
way.     But  it  can  be  made  vastly  better. 


The  best  satisfaction  we  can  hope  for  is 
the  consciousness  of  creative  activity  in  the 
effort  to   make   it  better. 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
few  thoroughly  admirable  men  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  New  York  whom  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know,  carried  large  re- 
sponsibilities as  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  in  connection  with  the 
linking  of  Manhattan  and  Long  Island  by 
means  of  the  East  River  tunnels.  One  day 
he  called  on  me  seeming  greatly  fatigued. 
I  said  to  him:  "  Would  you  not  like,  some- 
time in  the  future,  to  come  back  when  all 
these  great  improvements  shall  have  been 
finished,  and  New  York  shall  have  be- 
come indeed  the  City  Beautiful,  to  enjoy 
it  all?  "  "  But  think,"  he  replied,  "  of  the 
privilege  I  enjoy  of  taking  part  in  the 
making  of  it!  " 

New    York. 


By  DEVERE  ALLEN 
Editor,  YOUNG  DEMORACY 


THE  task  of  inventing  and  putting  into 
operation  the  social  readjustments  nec- 
essary to  make  this  a  more  livable  world 
will  take  years  of  thought  and  toil.  And 
the  burden  is  bound  to  fall  most  heavily 
on  those  who  are  now  young,  but  who  will 
soon  be  filling  places  of  responsibility  and 
power. 

The  younger  generation  is  beginning  to 
realize  this.  It  has  seen  something  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers  during  the  last  few 
years  and  it  has  not  found  them  altogether 
edifying.  In  letters  to  the  press  of  many 
countries,  voicing  the  rebellion  of  young 
people  against  social  conditions;  in  a  sharp 
note  of  criticism  manifest  in  the  literature 
of  younger  writers;  and  in  the  spontaneous 
formation,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  of  young  people's  movements  which 
are  examining  social  institutions  to  the 
very  bottom  as  the  preliminary  to  a 
thorough  housecleaning,'  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  a  world-wide  revolt  of  youth. 
And  that  revolt,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not 
mere  destructive  bitterness;  rather,  it  is 
directed  against  the  destructive  elements 
of  our  civilization,  and  sustained  by  a  pas- 
sion for  a  more  creative  social  order. 

Wherever  this  urge  of  youth  is  appar- 
ent, it  is  moving  in  the  direction,  and 
usually  in  the  spirit,  of  thoroughgoing 
democracy.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  gen- 
eration which  has  been  called  on  for  great 


sacrifices  in  the  name  of  democracy  should 
be  applying  the  acid  test  of  democracy  to 
institutions  whose  sacrosanctity,  only  a 
little  while  ago,  it  would  have  taken  for 
granted.  Government,  industry,  educa- 
tion, international  relations:  all  these  are 
literally  under  fire  from  youth,  or  at  least 
from  that  part  of  the  younger  generation 
that  is  intellectually  awake  and  socially 
conscious. 

Thus  far,  in  America  at  any  rate,  youth 
is  scarcely  beyond  the  questioning  stage. 
But  soon,  perforce,  it  will  have  to  find  the 
answers  to  many  of  its  own  questions.  And 
the  value  of  those  answers,  measured  in 
terms  of  social  progress,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  opportunities  young  people 
find  now  to  fit  themselves  for  the  demands 
of  the  complex  future.  Not  more  educa- 
tion of  the  traditional,  authoritarian  kind; 
we  have  had  enough  of  that.     .  .  . 

You  who  are  the  planners  of  social  pro- 
grams and  the  directors  of  social  effort  as 
you  seek  to  build  a  more  livable  world, 
may  well  bear  one  fact  in  mind.  That 
fact  is  this:  you  cannot  do  it  without  the 
help  of  youth.  And  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  toward  the  hopes  of  the 
new  generation  an  interest  and  a  recep- 
tiveness  without  which  the  struggle  of 
youth  for  a  fairer  society  will  be  made 
immeasurably  more  difficult. 

New  York. 


By  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 
Author  of  WINESBURG,  OHIO 


WHEN  I  look  within  myself  and  ask 
myself  what  I  most  want  to  see 
come  to  life  in  America,  I  have  to  an- 
swer, "  a  leisure  class,"  or  perhaps  I  had 
better  say  a  class  of  "  industrial  pacifists." 
That,  I  take  it,  is  pretty  un-American, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  Americanization  Com- 
mittee of  my  home  town  will  get  after 
me  for  saying  it. 

You  see,  people — not  things — interest 
the  novelist,  and  I  am  afraid  it  has  come 
to  the  place  with  me  that  I  care  nothing  at 
all  about  who  owns  the  factories,  what 
wages  men  get,  where  their  children  go  to 
school. 

I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  these 
things  are  important  and  that  many  very 
vital  things  have  to  be  done  before  men  in 
general  may  have  more  leisure.  However, 
and  although  I  am  filled  with  admiration 
for  what  is  being  accomplished  for  strug- 
gling men  and  women  and  for  underfed 
children,  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  want  my 
industrial  pacifist  class,  and  I  want  it  now. 
I  want  men  and  women  who,  at  any  phy- 
sical cost  to  themselves  and  others,  will 
refuse  to  continue  to  work  as  we  in 
America  understand  the  word,  work. 

You  will  understand  what  I  am  driving 
at.  When  all  the  world  is  crying  out  for 
more  production  at  less  cost  and  when  the 
workers  are  striving  for  a  greater  share 
in  industrial  management,  I  want  some  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  country  to  quit  work 
(in  the  old  sense)   entirely. 

What  I  suppose  I  am  asking  for  is  a 
surplus  of  energy  that  doesn't  have  to 
farm  farms,  tend  machines  in  factories  or 
buy  or  sell  anything.  I  want  these  men 
and  women  to  stop  me  on  the  road  or  in 


the  city  streets  and  talk  with  me  without 
feeling  that  I  am  keeping  them  from  their 
tasks  in  some  factory  or  office.  I  want 
to  hear  less  about  the  future  splendid  phy- 
sical growth  of  towns,  factories  or  farms 
and  more  about  trees,  dogs,  race  horses 
and  people. 

It  is  my  notion  that  if  we  can  in 
America,  by  some  method,  fair  or  foul, 
create  such  a  class,  something  surprising 
may  come  out  of  it.  Such  men  and  women 
are  bound  to  begin  looking  about  and  ask- 
ing questions.  They  will  wonder  why 
every  other  person  met  on  the  streets  is 
tired  or  nervous.  When  they  have  had 
time  to  look  about  a  little  and  have  bottled 
up  within  themselves  some  surplus  energy 
that  need  not  be  expended  in  making  any- 
thing at  all  to  feed,  clothe  or  house  other 
people,  most  anything  in  the  world  may 
happen.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  under 
the  influence  of  such  people  and  with  some 
such  surplus  energy  loose  among  us,  we 
may  begin  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
now  seem  entirely  out  of  our  reach.  We 
may  begin  to  make  towns,  houses,  books, 
pictures,  gardens,  even  cities,  that  have 
beauty  and  Ineaning. 

And  so  you  see  I  want  a  body  of  healthy, 
young  men  and  women  to  agree  to  quit 
working — to  loaf,  to  refuse  to  be  hurried, 
or  try  to  get  on  in  the  world — in  short, 
to  become  intense  individualists.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  must  happen  if  we  are 
ever  to  bring  color  and  a  flair  into  our 
modern  life.  Naturally,  I  believe  that  the 
growth  of  such  a  class  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  this  a  better 
world  to  live  in. 

Chicago. 


By  ALLEN  T.  BURNS 

Director,  CARNEGIE  STUDY  OF  AMERICANIZATION 


««T17"HAT  else  do  we  need  besides 
»  *  steady  employment,  good  wages 
and  prohibition?"  must  sound  like  bitter 
irony  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
country  now  out  of  employment.  It  must 
raise  curious  questions  in  the  minds  of  as 
many  or  more  who  are  being  given  reduc- 
tions of  wages  as  New  Year's  gifts. 

Were  these  much  praised  standards  only 
incidental  by-products  of  the  war,  passing 
with  it  as  are  intolerance  and  intense  pub- 
lic spirit?  Evidently  these  standards  were 
not  organized  into  the  very  life  of  the 
country,  as  are  monogamous  marriage  or 
the  monetary  basis  of  trade. 

The  American  public  must  learn  that 
emergency  measures,  popular  panaceas, 
mass  approbations  do  not  create  or  consti- 
tute social  standards.  Only  as  a  given 
practice  is  inextricably  and  indispensably 
woven  into  the  social  fabric  will  it  be  per- 
manent enough  to  become  a  standard. 

Apparently  steady  employment  and  high 
wages  have  not  become  such  a  necessary 
part  of  American  life.  They  are  such  a 
part  of  trade  unionism  that  their  loss  pro- 
duces intense  opposition  and  often  weak- 
ening of  labor  organizations.  When  these 
standards  come  to  be  felt  as  equally  vital 
to  the  general  public  welfare  more  of  life 


will  make  them  part  of  its  warp  and 
woof.  Society  will  put  itself  in  as  strong 
a  position  to  resist  their  loss  as  it  is  in 
position  to  oppose  the  return  to  the  barter 
basis  of  trade  as  Russia  seems  to  be  doing. 

A  long  process  of  trial  and  error  will 
be  necessary  before  regular  work  and 
good  wages  are  as  accepted  an  institution 
as  money  itself.  But  one  step  toward  that 
end  is  practicable.  The  much  discussed 
and  short-lived  federal  employment  service 
could  be  reorganized.  This  agency  never 
had  a  chance  to  operate  under  peace  con- 
ditions. The  numerous  committees  on  un- 
employment now  reforming  are  fearing  a 
repetition  of  their  problems  of  1914-15. 
Surely  here  is  a  natural  group  to  insist 
that  emergency  measures  amount  to  little 
and  that  permanent  provision  be  organized 
into  American  life. 

Besides,  all  the  proposals  for  influencing 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  immigration  in  rela- 
tion to  labor  demand  and  supply  amount 
to  little  until  the  demand  and  supply  are 
regularly  known  and  reported.  Is  not  a 
nation-wide  employment  service  the  next 
step  in  organizing  employment  in  a  way 
that  will  help  our  next  high  standards  to 
stick? 

New   York. 


Copyright   by   the   Kalkhoff   Company. 

The  INVITATION 

Dear  Sir: 

"  We  shall  soon,"  wrote  Justice 
Brandeis,  "  have  had  a  year  of  free- 
dom from  what  have  been  regarded 
as  the  main  causes  of  misery — 
unemployment,  low  wages  and  drink." 
He  asked  us  to  tally  up  what  the  gains 
had  been — what  further  gains  might 
be  expected  from  the  elimination  of 
these  causes.  To  that  end  we  made 
soundings  in  Grand  Rapids — as  a  rep- 
resentative, middle  western,  Ameri- 
can industrial  community — and 
brought  them  out  in  a  special  number 
which  has  provoked  no  end  of  interest 
and  discussion  of  a  spontaneous  sort. 

But  he  asked  a  further  question: 

"  What  else  must  be  done  to  make 
this  a   livable  world?" 

Now  that  was  altogether  too  big  a 
pot  of  gold  to  find  at  the  foot  of  even 
a  three-colored  rainbow.  Its  nuggets 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  men — their  high  hopes  and 
hard  thinking — men  of  kindling  im- 
agination   and    various    experience. 

By  way  of  a  bit  of  prospecting,  we 
of  the  Survey  are  planning  a  sym- 
posium to  be  published  on  the  eve  of 
the  new  year  and  are  asking  a  score 
or  so  of  people  to  contribute  to  it — 
people  of  kindling  imagination  and  of 
various  experience.  The  Survey 
reaches  men  and  women  who  are  up 
to  their  elbows  in  works  of  good  will 
and  constructive  undertakings  in  our 
American  communities.  We  want  the 
symposium  to  serve  them  as  a  look- 
ahead;  we  are  asking  contributors  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  new  year — of 
practical  steps  to  be  taken  and  worked 
for — lest  the  symposium  be  merely  a 
cross-fire  of  clashing  social  theories 
and  philosophies.  But  we  are  no  less 
conscious  that  to  limit  the  symposium 
to  specific,  practical  things  which  may 
be  achieved  in  twelve  months,  would 
be  to  cripple  it — to  confine  it  to 
merely  symptomatic  changes  rather 
than  to  deal  with  underlying  causes 
and  nascent  social  forces.  We  are 
asking  contributors,  therefore,  to  make 
their  message  one  to  the  new  genera- 
tion which  is  getting  into  harness  for 
the  work  of  life — to  whom  the  new 
year  is  but  the  first  of  a  succession  of 
years  and  to  whom  the  long  goal 
ahead  may  mean  more  than  the  first 
milestones. 

The  editors  of  the  Survey  unite  in 
asking  you  to  contribute  to  this  sym- 
posium. We  are  sending  you  an 
extra  copy  of  our  Grand  Rapids  num- 
ber on  Prohibition  and  Prosperity,  but 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  quite 
forget  that  and  write  to  the  spirit  of 
youth — and  the  new  year. 

The  Editors. 
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By  WILLIAM  STANLEY  BRAITHWAITE 
Editor,  THE  ANTHOLOGY  OF  MAGAZINE  VERSE 


THERE  are,  it  seems  to  me,  but  two 
things  needed  to  make  the  year  1921 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  and  these  are 
Faith  and  Joy.  We  have  never  realized 
how  sick  the  great  war  made  the  former, 
and  how  crippled  it  left  the  latter.  Two 
years  after  the  ending  of  the  war,  Faith 
instead  of  being  restored  to  active  health 
is  only  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and 
Joy  drags  along  on  a  crutch.  The  tur- 
moil and  unrest,  the  weariness  and  despair, 
among  all  classes  of  mankind — the  artist 
and  dreamer  as  well  as  the  merchant  and 
laborer — are  due  to  the  fact  that  each  has 
lost  faith  in  the  other,  both  in  religion  and 
government,  and  none  takes  joy  in  the 
work  of  the  head  or  the  hands.  This  is 
not  man's  true  nature,  but  it  is  that  na- 
ture poisoned  by  the  passions  and  pains 
of  war.  Now  what  are  we  to  do?  For- 
get, as  so  many  tell  us,  the  war?  No! 
Seek  to  understand  the  folly  of  it,  and 
trace  that  folly  through  to  its  murderous 
attack  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  unpro- 
tected virtues  of  Faith  and  Joy.     And  let 


not  Age  do  this  probing;  put  the  task  into 
the  hands  of  Youth.  That  is  the  enkind- 
ling aspiration  for  Youth  in  the  New  Year. 
Another  is,  that  as  Youth  finds  the  Truth, 
let  it  insist  upon  the  world  taking  it  as 
a  medicine  to  restore  health  to  Faith  and 
Joy.  For  it  is  Faith  that  is  needed  to 
justly  settle  all  the  social  wrongs  and  in- 
equalities between  men;  and  it  is  Joy  that 
is  needed  to  make  man  build  upon  the 
foundations  of  Faith  the  works  that  are 
necessary  to  glorify  and  make  happy  the 
communities  of  human  beings  that  are 
called  cities,  states  and  nations.  If  each 
human  being  would  only  stop  and  consider 
that  after  all  he  is  but  a  pinch  of  dust 
on  the  highway  of  Eternity,  how  futile  it 
would  seem  to  think  of  stopping  the  wheels 
of  vision  that  are  rolling  toward  perfec- 
tion. 

Rather  let  us  make  the  way  smooth 
so  each  New  Year  and  each  new  genera- 
tion may  be  stronger  for  the  precepts  of 
our  Faith  and  our  Joy. 

Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 


By  MARY  H.  INGHAM 

Chairman,  PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH,  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY 


THE  youngest  thing  in  our  national  life 
is  the  political  freedom  of  women. 
Already  this  two  months'  old  girl  child  is 
leading  our  old  and  seasoned  politicians 
into  many  new  paths  of  political  action. 
At  the  same  time  her  coming  brings  the 
spirit  of  youth  and  the  hope  of  achievement 
to  the  hearts  of  the  many  thousands  who 
came  of  age  politically  on  November  2. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  event  will 
be  seen  in  the  passage  by  state  legislatures 
and  by  the  Congress  of  social  legislation 
long  advocated  by  public-spirited  women. 
Measures  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
children,  for  better  educational  methods, 
and  probably  some  less  well  considered  leg- 
islation, are  likely  to  be  carried  through 
by  political  leaders  now  interested  in  the 
public  opinion  of  women.  The  road  to 
administrative  office  is  open  to  the  women 
qualified  to  serve. 

But  the  national  enfranchisement  of 
women  will  have  most  important  bearing 
on  international  affairs.  International 
sympathy  and  understanding  between 
women  is  no  new  thing.  The  knowledge 
of  the  cruel  suffering  of  the  women  and 
children  in  Europe  has  increased  it  a  thou- 
sandfold. Beginning  with  the  story  of  Bel- 
gium and  France  and  not  yet  ended,  the 
devastating  results  of  war  in  the  continued 
and  increasing  suffering  of  the  children 
have  forced  upon  women  the  conviction 
that  they  themselves  must  use  every  power 
they  have  to  help  solve  the  problem  so 
long  believed  insoluble.  For  the  sake  of 
women  and  children,  Austrian,  German, 
Russian,  as  well  as  French,  English  and 
American,  we  must  have  lasting  peace. 

We  must  get  out  of  the  prison  house  in 
which  war  has  chained  us  all.  But  we 
must  not  leave  behind  that  new  understand- 
ing of  our  fellow  prisoners  which  we 
gained  nor  can  we  tolerate  the  existence 
of  the  prison  or  the  chains. 


The  new  kind  of  war  is  the  war  against 
ignorance,  disease  and  poverty.  It  demands 
all  the  courage  and  all  the  vision  of  youth 
and  all  the  training  of  experience.  This 
is  the  goal  that  makes  the  social  worker, 
the  student,  the  missionary  and  above  all 
the  thinking  women  eager  to   arm   them- 


selves and  set  out.  It  is  a  great  adventure 
and  brings  the  exhilaration  of  dangers  to 
be  faced  and  rocky  trails  to  be  conquered 
which  are  themselves  a  greater  reward 
than  the  tameness  of  "  Safety  First "  can 
ever  offer. 

The  task  is  the  greatest  one  that  has 
ever  been  set  before  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries: to  replace  in  the  control  of  interna- 
tional relations,  the  military  force  of  a 
few  powerful  states  by  the  authority  of 
an  administration  of  justice  founded  upon 
the  consent  of  the  nations,  this  consent  a 
continuous  conscious  act  of  intelligence  to 
be  given  after  due  consideration  by  the 
peoples  involved.  In  other  words,  this 
consent  is  a  function  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, not  a  final  act  of  a  temporary 
representative  of  a  government. 

How  great  shall  be  the  share  of  Ameri- 
can women  in  this  undertaking  depends 
on  the  character  and  devotion  and  also 
upon  the  political  wisdom  of  the  women 
leaders.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  trained 
leadership  in  the  older  generation  which 
is  now  extending  its  social  program  in  this 
nation.  The  younger  generation  too  has 
proved  itself  in  the  guidance  of  the  peace- 
ful revolution  completed  by  the  casting  of 
the  ballots  of  the  new  voters. 

The  brightest  vision  shines  in  the  New 
Year.  With  ballot  in  hand,  women  are 
setting  forth  to  find  the  way  to  draw  to- 
gether the  nations  of  the  world  by  the 
solidarity  of  their  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  all  women  and  all  children.  This 
internationalism  holds  no  threat  of  de- 
struction but  only  the  highest  hope  of  civ- 
ilized humanity. 

Philadelphia. 


By  HENRY  S.  DENNISON 

President,  DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


NO  specific  accomplishment,  not  even 
emancipation  from  the  burden  of 
drink,  can  make  this  '  a  livable  world. 
Only  the  striving  after  accomplishment, 
only  the  spirit  that  forces  progress  can 
make  life  livable.  There  can  be  no  goal — 
no  stale  Utopia  where  purpose  and  deter- 
mination lie  embalmed;  the  only  triumph 
is  the  vigor  of  the  fight.  The  battle  line 
is  long  and  has  place  for  scientist  and 
engineer,  priest  and  poet.  If  the  one  fal- 
ters the  others  must  press  on  all  the 
harder. 


There  lie  ahead  losses  of  much  that  we 
have  gained — and  new  gains;  we  must  still 
follow  the  rough  spiral  course  of  progress. 
No  effort  can  be  lost;  the  forward  pres- 
sure is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  progres- 
sive, the  hold-back  and  the  pull-back. 
Every  onward  wave  is  speeded  and  every 
retrogression  retarded  by  every  intelligent 
and  determined  effort.  And  at  every  point, 
of  forward  sweep  or  dull  reaction,  the 
world  is  livable  exactly  to  the  measure  of 
its  struggle  after  better  things. 

Framingham,  Mass. 


By  J.  McKEEN  CATTELL 
Editor,  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 


IN  a  symposium  printed  some  twenty 
years  ago  on  the  most  important  contri- 
butions of  the  nineteenth  century  to  civili- 
zation, science  and  democracy  were  most 
often  cited ;  this  consensus  of  opinion  being 
shared  by  such  diverse  actors  on  that 
stage  as  William  Ewart  Gladstone  and 
Adelina  Patti.  My  answer  to  a  question 
concerning  the  chief  need  of  the  coming 
year  and  the  years  to  follow  is — more 
science  and  more  democracy. 

The  applications  of  science  by  enabling 
one   man    to   produce   what    formerly    re- 


quired four  and  by  doubling  the  productive 
years  of  his  life,  have  made  possible  uni- 
versal education  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, which  in  turn  have  made  democ- 
racy possible.  But  the  productivity  of  la- 
bor must  be  further  increased;  men  must 
be  comfortable  before  they  can  be  happy 
and  happy  before  they  can  be  wise.  The 
great  opportunity  now  before  us  is  to  de- 
velop the  sciences  of  human  behavior  until 
their  contribution  to  production  and  wel- 
fare is  commensurate  with  that  of  the 
material  sciences.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  science  has  given  birth  to 
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Mary  as  well  as  to  Martha;  it  provides 
ends  equally  with  means. 

Science  has  made  democracy  possible, 
but  only  a  science  of  conduct  can  make 
democracy  actual.  The  political  democ- 
racy of  the  nineteenth  century  has  in  large 
measure  failed,  because  it  has  not  been 
based  on  social  and  industrial  democracy. 
It  is  better  to  be  controlled  by  a  majority 
than  by  an  individual;  but  in  a  political 
democracy  one  may  be  permitted  only  to 
vote  on  a  choice  of  evils  arranged  by  small 
groups  for  ulterior  purposes.  So  in  indus- 
try it  is  better  to  be  controlled  by  fellow 
workers  than  by  an  employer;  but  the  path 


of  freedom  is  a  long  path  with  many  by- 
ways and  blind  alleys. 

Justice  Brandeis  may  be  correct  in  re- 
garding unemployment,  low  wages  and 
drink  as  the  main  causes  of  misery— 
though  perhaps  the  old  trio,  war,  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  is  the  more  significant — 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  employment 
under  the  wage  system,  with  wages  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  human  machine  in  run- 
ning order,  even  when  beer  is  prohibited, 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  welfare.  We 
must  accomplish  more  than  that  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Garrison-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


By  KATHERINE  DE  WITT 
Editor,  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 


THIS  would  be  a  more  livable  world  if 
we  could  banish  envy  and  jealousy 
from  our  hearts,  our  lives,  our  homes,  our 
business,  our  social  work,  our  philanthro- 
pies. 

Very  often  a  person  is  sincere  and  zeal- 
ous in  pursuing  his  own  ideals,  but  he  fails 


to  give  his  fellow  workers  credit  in  the 
same  quest.  If  their  plans  cross  his,  he 
is  greatly  annoyed  and  is  sure  his  are  the 
only  right  ones.  If  we  could  understand 
and  help  each  other,  much  misunderstand- 
ing and  friction  would  vanish. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


By  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 
Editor,  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 


TO  make  this  a  livable  world,  the  two 
greatest  forces  which  humanity  can  use 
are  education  and  organization. 

We  are  starting  a  new  decade  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  Before  it  shall  end,  many  Ameri- 
can cities  will  look  back  on  their  educa- 
tional methods  and  appropriations  of  the 
previous  decade  as  short-sighted  and  nig- 
gardly. Their  voters  will  have  begun  to 
support  programs  of  public  education 
which  shall  aim  to  provide  for  every  boy 
and  girl  a  seven-fold  training  for  life — a 
real  education  in  ethics,  in  civics,  in  hygi- 
ene, in  usefulness,  in  ambition,  in  play,  and 
in  self-expression.  Thus  the  coming  gen- 
eration will  grow  to  maturity  better 
equipped  than  any  previous  one  to  pro- 
mote for  the  race  the  maximum  of  human 
happiness. 

But  such  progress  in  education  will  not 
come  about  spontaneously.  It,  like  all 
other  forward  movements,  requires  the 
impetus  and  the  backing  of  organized 
effort. 

A  fine  example  of  cooperation  between 
organization  and  education  is  the  National 
Committee  on  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Cooperation  with  the  Public  Schools. 
This  committee,  which  was  organized  last 
spring,  is  financed  jointly  by  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  and  the  American  City  Bu- 
reau.    It  is  about  to  issue  the  second  of  a 


series  of  three1  exhaustive  reports  on  pub- 
lic school  conditions  in  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  are  cooperating  with  the 
boards  of  education  in  studying  the  needs 
of  the  schools,  with  the  result  that  more 
adequate  financial  support  is  being  secured 
for  an  advanced  program  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  coming  decade  will  see  a  vast 
growth  in  the  membership  and  efficiency 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  or- 
ganizations— community,  regional,  national 
and  international. 

Thus  we  will  make  more  rapid  strides 
than  heretofore  in  education  and  in  the 
advances  to  which  education  shall  point  the 
way — such  as  increased  production,  just 
distribution,  harmonious  industrial  rela- 
tions, city  planning,  adequate  housing, 
scientific  taxation,  public  health,  child  wel- 
fare, public  safety,  wholesome  recreation, 
conservation  and  use  of  our  national  re- 
sources, and  international  peace.  Forward 
steps  in  all  of  these  directions  will  help  in 
making  this  a  livable  world;  but  the  steps 
will  be  halting  or  misdirected  unless  guided 
by  the  best  we  can  devise  in  education  and 
organization. 

New  York. 


By  J.  A. 

Professor  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 


DALE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


/~\NE  of  our  largest  social  agencies  has 

^  recently  put  to  its  officers  the  question 
whether  our  technique  is  not  in  advance 
of  our  philosophy?  The  question  is  per- 
haps a  little  disconcerting  to  the  successful 
organizer,  but  the  asking  it  is  a  healthy 
sign.  Especially  now,  when  we  are  faced 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history 


of  social  service,  with  emergencies  that 
cry  for  immediate  relief,  while  their  under- 
lying causes  demand  the  most  laborious 
and  systematic  thinking,  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  sympathetic  insight.  The  ques- 
tion is  most  fundamentally  applied  to  the 
whole  field  of  education,  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  and  play  of  a  modern 


community,  in  the  union  of  self  develop- 
ment and  cooperation.  The  most  hopeful 
sign  in  education  is  the  free  movement  of 
thought  and  experiment,  breaking  away 
from  convention  on  the  more  radical  lines. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties is  the  deadly  smooth  running  of  the 
successful  organization — the  old  conflict  be- 
tween men  and  the  machine. 

Social  service,  like  every  form  of  living 
activity,  is  in  constant  need  of  reinvigora- 
tion.  Its  structure  has  been  built  on  the 
abiding  foundations  of  human  sympathy, 
but  built  with  insufficient  knowledge  and 
limited  ideals.  Its  health  depends  on  the 
abundant  supply  of  life  from  its  well- 
spring,  and  on  the  power  of  this  new  blood 
to  metabolize  the  institutional  structure. 
Without  going  into  the  question  how  far 
social  service  is  a  profession  and  how  far 
an  attribute  of  citizenship,  it  is  clear  that 
the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  social 
problems  requires  the  energies  of  large 
numbers  of  people  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Good  Samaritan  is  the  eternal 
type  of  good  neighbor,  but  his  spirit  must 
work  on  a  great  scale  in  the  inextricable 
interplay  of  modern  social  forces.  In  any 
enumeration  of  excellences,  the  greatest  of 
them  still  is  charity.  But  the  more  com- 
plex the  problem,  the  more  helpless  is 
goodwill  without  trained  intelligence — the 
application  to  concrete  situations  of  a  body 
of  organized  knowledge,  such  as  is  the 
business  of  every  profession. 

Like  the  professions  then,  social  service 
needs  its  practitioners,  its  experts  and  its 
philosophers.  It  can  produce  them  all,  for 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  spirit.  The  need  of  practitioners 
is  obvious  and  urgent.  That  of  experts 
comes  inevitably  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  That  of  philosophers  is  slow 
in  arising  and  is  admitted  with  reluctance. 
For  we  have  all  inherited  our  ways  of 
thinking  and  living  and  are  bound  to  them, 
so  that  too  curious  and  far-reaching  in- 
quiry into  the  connections  of  social  phe- 
nomena is  apt  to  be  disconcerting.  But  it 
represents  a  stage  in  the  total  business  of 
social  service,  which  is  first  to  relieve,  and 
then  to  organize  experience — in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  shaping  it  into  an  instrument 
— for  individual  and  social  betterment. 

The  question  I  quoted  warns  us  of  the 
danger  of  too  much  concentration  on  ex- 
pert technique.  But,  as  technique  may  be- 
come lifeless  in  the  very  perfection  of  effi- 
ciency, so  may  philosophy  in  the  perfection 
of  symmetry,  unless  they  are  perpetually 
renewed  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  which  is 
ageless.  For  the  youth  I  think  of  is  not 
only  quick  in  sympathy  and  action,  and 
uncalloused  to  tolerate  the  intolerable;  it 
reaches  out  with  the  eagerness  of  a  Faus- 
tus  or  a  Paracelsus  to  embrace  all  experi- 
ence. With  the  chastening  passage  of  the 
years  and  the  influence  of  a  wise  education, 
this  spirit  may  develop  into  a  wider  tol- 
erance, a  steadier  passion  for  justice  and 
mercy,  and  a  resolute  determination  to 
face  the  facts  and  "  follow  the  argument 
whithersoever  it  goes"  (as  Socrates 
taught).  Thus  is  attained  what  measure 
is  so  far  open  to  man  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  power.  For,  as  Bacon  summed 
up  the  whole  matter,  "nature  is  not  con- 
quered save  by  obedience." 

Toronto,   Canada. 
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By  HENRY  S.  CANBY 
Editor,  THE  LITERARY  REVIEW,  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST 


IF  I  must  commit  myself  to  "  some  prac- 
tical steps  to  be  taken  and  worked  for  " 
in  the  New  Year,  I  shall  be  what  I  fear 
some  people  will  call  unpractical,  and  per- 
haps platitudinous.  For  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  serious  duty  and  the  great- 
est opportunity  in  1921  is  to  do  precisely 
what  1920  has  failed  in,  namely,  to  remem- 
ber 1914  and  1916  and  1918  and  1919, 
and  apply  what  they  taught.  America 
just  now,  to  an  observer  who,  I  trust,  is 
neither  bilious  nor  cynical,  seems  deep  in 
forgetfulness,  and  complacent  if  not  con- 
tent. Apparently  all  that  the  war  was 
supposed  (in  191 5)  to  have  taught  us 
about  naval  rivalries,  trade  imperialism, 
and  the  mental  preparation  for  war  has 
been  forgotten.  The  newspapers  say 
things  now  which  a  few  years  ago  they 
asserted  newspapers  should  never  say; 
they  advocate  measures  which  a  few  years 
ago  they  asserted  legislatures  should  never 
support.      Everything   the   war   taught  us 


about  the  psychology  of  labor,  about  the 
motives  which  inspire  good  work  has  been 
(if  you  believe  the  talk  you  hear)  for- 
gotten. All  that  cooperation  can  accom- 
plish, and  that  compulsion  cannot,  has 
been,  if  we  are  to  believe  many  leaders, 
forgotten.  I  write  like  an  old  pessimist 
instead  of  a  reasonably  youthful  optimist; 
yet  I  really  believe,  with  a  recent  historian, 
that  the  evidence  is  now  before  us  as  never 
before  in  history,  and  that  the  possibility 
of  doing  something  "  practical,"  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  lasting  for  the  future, 
is  greater  now  than  in  the  cheerful  age 
of  Roosevelt.  But  we  must  begin  remem- 
bering. 

If  I  were  able  I  should  present  "  the 
spirit  of  youth,"  with  selected  numbers 
of  American  newspapers  and  reviews 
beginning  with  August,  1914,  and  ask  them 
to  digest  them,  and  compare  with  1920, 
and,  for  a  first  achievement,  not  forget. 

New  York. 


By  FRANK  GILLMORE 

Executive  Secretary,  ACTORS'  EQUITY  ASSOCIATION 


THE  world  is  livable  enough  today  to 
many  of  us,  it  is  more  than  livable,  it 
is  indeed  joyous  to  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  wonderful  and  the  beautiful  and 
both  the  wonderful  and  the  beautiful  are 
always  near  at  hand  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  just  a  little  understanding. 
I  think,  with  many  others,  that  the 
world  would  be  more  livable  if  the  hos- 
pitals were  free,  if  rich  and  poor  could 
have  their  expert  service  without  payment; 
likewise  in  the  courts,  the  poor  should  be 
furnished  with  skilled  lawyers;  if  there 
were  more  playgrounds  for  the  children, 
to  attain  which,  in  new  districts,  one  block 
in  six  perhaps  should  be  owned  by  the  city 
and  in  the  settled  districts  the  roofs  of 
houses  might  be  screened  in  and  used  for 
the  purpose;  also  I  think  that  trees  should 


be  planted  on  all  the  avenues  and  scienti- 
fically cared  for  and  that  the  park  appro- 
priation should  be  increased — but  these  are 
subjects  on  which  more  able  minds  than 
mine  are  concentrating. 

We  have  today  free  museums,  picture 
galleries,  bands,  etc.,  but  I  think  that  to 
these  free  theatres  should  be  added,  that 


By  H.  M. 

Lecturer,  NEW  SCHOOL 


IF  I  were  giving  advice  to  someone  about 
to  start  out  in  life,  1  am  quite  sure  I 
would  not  say  "  Don't."  I  would  tell  him 
to  believe  firmly,  and  in  the  face  of  much 
that  seems  contrary  evidence,  in  the 
changeableness    and    flexibility    of    human 


By  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 

President,  WM.  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


ANY  long  distance  look  ahead,  any 
"  lifetime "  look  ahead,  such  as  the 
Survey  has  requested,  must  show  that  all 
our  plans  and  work  for  progress  in  the 
United  States  must  for  a  generation,  at 
least,  fundamentally  depend  on  world  con- 
ditions, especially  on  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions  of  Europe,  because: 

1.  A  revolutionary,  communistic  Eu- 
rope means  for  many  years  an  economi- 
cally unsound  Europe. 

2.  An  economically  unsound  Europe 
means  a  socially  and  politically,  danger- 
ously unstable  Europe,  which  in  turn 
means  a  lack  of  markets  in  the  world 
for  surplus  products. 

3.  A  lack  of  markets  for  the  surplus 
products  we  need  to  export  means  busi- 
ness depression,  labor  troubles,  and  social 
disorders  here  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause our  factories,  mines,  and  farms  can- 
not produce  at  the  maximum  rate  if  they 
cannot   sell   their   output,    and    we   know 


that  our  domestic  demands  alone  cannot 
fully  employ  the  tremendous  productive 
power  developed  by  the  war. 

4.  Under  such  conditions  all  these 
most  necessary  social  reforms,  in  which 
the  Survey,  and  we,  its  readers,  are  in- 
terested, will  be  impossible  of  attainment 
and  there  will  be  a  serious  setback  to  the 
work  of  social  betterment  that  has  been 
so  characteristic  of  this  generation. 

5.  These    conditions    make    a    vicious 
circle  which  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  by 
revolt  and  revolution  and  makes  rational, 
steady,  evolutionary  reform  impossible. 
Under    these    circumstances,    is    it    not 

clear  that  we  in  America  must  help  in  the 
reconstruction  and  stabilization  of  Europe, 
if  we  want  civilization  to  triumph  over 
anarchy  and  Europe  to  return  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  a  condition  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  stability? 
Boston. 


is  to  say,  free  on  certain  nights  of  the 
month  or  week.  Municipal  support  of  cer- 
tain theatres  and  opera  houses  has  proved 
the  glory  of  some  communities  in  Europe, 
and  why  should  that  not  be  the  case  here? 

We  aim  to  bring  culture  to  the  masses 
and  what  better  way  to  reach  that  goal 
than  to  let  them  hear  the  best  music,  the 
best  singing  and  the  best  drama?  The 
noble  lines  of  Shakespeare  and  others 
should  be  familiar  to  all.  True,  they  can 
be  memorized  at  home  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are  not.  The  joy  in  works 
of  art  is  that  they  never  cloy.  The  "  To 
be  or  not  to  be  "  speech  is  well  kno\ 
but  every  time  we  hear  it  read  intelligently 
we  discover  in  it  some  new  subtlety,  some 
new  beauty.  Let  the  masses  grow  familiar 
with  the  finest  in  dramatic  literature  and 
some  discontent  will  be  allayed  because 
you  have  provided  them  with  a  delightful 
resource,  added  another  perhaps  to  one 
they  already  have. 

The  world  would  also  be  more  livable 
with  greater  tolerance,  tolerance  for 
strength  as  well  as  for  weakness,  tolerance 
for  new  ideas  and  tolerance  for  conservat- 
ism, tolerance  for  the  good  as  well  as  for 
the  wicked,  tolerance  of  employer  for  em- 
ploye and  vice  versa. 

The  world  would  be  more  livable  if 
education  were  more  thorough,  if  we  knew 
less  and  knew  it  better,  if  we  were  taught 
to  think  and  to  see  the  other  fellow's  side, 
if  we  studied  the  problems  of  the  under- 
dog and  tried  to  understand  him;  and  fin- 
ally the  world  would  be  more  livable  if 
instead  of  collecting  shekels  we  collected 
service. 

New   York. 


KALLEN 

OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


nature,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  education, 
the  instrument  by  means  of  which  human 
nature  can  be  purposefully  changed.  And 
I  would  urge  him,  as  a  primary  act  upon 
this  basic  faith,  to  school  himself  in  a 
thorough  skepticism  of  all  his  own  con- 
victions, interests,  prejudices  and  beliefs 
respecting  the  origin,  nature  and  value  of 
the  systems  of  government,  industry,  art 
or  faith  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being,  and  of  all  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutes for  them.  For  most  of  what  we 
think  and  are  is  a  function  of  habit,  not 
constitution,  and  is  the  result  of  contagion 
and  accident,  not  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
world  in  which  we  moderns  live,  so  much 
the  result  of  the  automatic  machine,  so 
infinitely  more  man-made  than  anything 
the  generations  of  man  knew  prior  ton 
1800.  We  are  in  completer  mastery  of 
the  forces  of  nature  and  more  completely 
the  subjects  of  the  social  institutions  which 
this  mastery  has  given  rise  to  than  any 
earlier  race.  Enemies  of  the  liberty  and 
seasoned  happiness  in  which  a  good  life 
consists,  we  resent  them  more  bitterly  and 
plan  Utopias  more  frequently  and  exten- 
sively. Let  us  beware  both  of  our  resent- 
ment and  our  hopes.  Both  are  blind.  To- 
alter  the  institutions  of  society  by  the  vio- 
lence these  emotions  generate  is  as  bar- 
ren, on  the  record,  as  to  keep  them  intact 
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by  force.  Look  merely  at  the  history  of 
post-revolutionary  France,  of  our  own 
South,  of  contemporary  Russia.  It  is 
knowledge,  not  speculation,  that  alone  can 
make  feeling  regenerative  in  action  and 
creative  in  effect;  knowledge,  concrete, 
specific,  itemized  of  the  sustaining  causes, 
the  inherent  natures,  and  the  outer  effects 
of  the  institutions  whose  burden  we  bear 
and  who  live  by  our  life.  This  knowledge 
alone  can  reconstitute  them  without  too 
great  a  cost  in  material  and  suffering 
which  an  emotional  rejection,  rationalized 
in  a  theory  of  society,  seems  to  involve. 
To  "  make  the  world  more  livable ",  I 
would  probably  tell  my  young  friend: 

Add  to  this  specific  and  concrete  knowl- 
edge of  our  lives  and  their  near  condi- 
tions. Incorporate  it  into  the  common 
sense  of  our  society.  Test  all  your  alter- 
native programs  upon  it,  particularly  in 
the  industrial  world,  where  feeling  is 
strongest  and  blindest,  and  action  most 
imminent.  Help  the  worker  to  want  and 
to  attain  the  completest  possible  theoreti- 
cal and  technological  mastery  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  industry,  from  its  financing  to 
the  last  state  of  the  finished  product.  His 
present  power  of  collective  bargaining, 
his  future  control  and  his  ultimate  free- 
dom and  happiness  as  a  worker  are  pos- 
tulated on  that.  Educate,  and  relevantly 
— this,  my  young  friend,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  properest  maxim  for  the  current 
time,  and  all  times  to  come. 
New  York. 


By  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 
Judge  of  THE  DENVER  JUVENILE  COURT 


MORE  and  more  does  it  all  seem  to  be 
the  clashing  of  two  great  forces  in  the 
world — good  and  evil — as  yet  so  little 
understood.  Is  it  not  rather  these  forces 
— as  they  express  themselves  through  the 
bodies  of  people,  fundamentally  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  and  only  with  people  as 
we  deal  with  such  forces?  Are  there  any 
good  people  or  any  bad  people?  Aren't 
they  all  just  people?  And  what  we  call 
good  or  bad — well  isn't  it  after  all  the 
mere  effect  of  causes?  Now  shouldn't 
our  big  job  be  to  find  out  what  these 
causes  are — just  as  scientists,  who  band 
together  to  search  out  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  succeed  in  making  righteous  war 
on  millions  of  germs  instead  of  on  millions 
of  the  afflicted  sons  of  men?  In  a  word  is 
not  the  big  job  ahead,  no  less  with  nations 
as  with  men,  to  find  out  how  best  to  fight 
evil  more  and  nations  and  men  less. 

What  is  a  state?  Is  it  not  the  people 
who  make  it?  And  people  in  their  begin- 
nings are  children.  So  the  state  is  only  a 
combination  of  children.  Then  the  child  is 
the  state.  People — adult  people,  are  still 
children — grown  up.  Have  they  really 
grown  up?  We  hear  constantly  that  the 
composite  mind  of  the  people  is  under 
twelve  years — as  we  measure  life  and  ex- 


By  DAVID  H.  HOLBROOK 

xecutive   Director,   AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    FOR    ORGANIZING 
FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK 


WHY  not  a  long  step  ahead  toward  a 
more  united  and  intelligent  profes- 
sion of  social  workers? 

Does  not  a  world  weary  and  exhausted 
with  its  strivings,  apathetic  and  inert  from 
its  casualties  in  ideals,  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered in  its  contemplation  of  the  very 
fundamentals  of  social  and  industrial  re- 
lations offer  a  sufficient  challenge?  Does 
not  the  moral  and  intellectual  chaos  of  the 
moment  present  to  every  professional  group 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  aggressive 
service,  provided  that  service  is  vital,  un- 
selfish and  intelligent? 

But  if  the  battalions  of  devoted  social 
workers  in  America  who  are  daily  giving 
their  best  efforts  to  constructive  under- 
takings for  the  public  welfare  are  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  the  advance  corps  of 
social  progress,  they  must  increasingly  find 
within  their  calling  a  thing  difficult  to  at- 
tain, viz.,  professional  spirit. 

Case  workers  help  the  world  by  releas- 
ing in  individuals  those  forces  which  en- 
able them  to  make  their  contributions  to 
society.  Community  workers  help  set  the 
stage  of  leisure  time  for  such  an  interplay 
of  personality  as  will  give  perspective, 
warmth  and  comradeship  to  hours  of  work. 
Research  workers  in  their  quest  for  re- 
morseless truth  as  a  basis  for  progress 
light  the  way  and  guide  the  steps  of  the 
social  reformers — those  restless  souls  who 
seek  a  better  future  through  amended  cus- 
tom and  law. 

If  each  of  these  groups  which  make  up 
the  family  of  social  workers  could  severally 
and  jointly  in   1921    find  within   the   rich 


resources  of  their  varied  memberships 
recognized  leadership  competent  to  under- 
take new  definitions  of  tasks,  to  stimulate 
more  loyal  devotion  to  standards,  and  to 
propose  workable  plans  for  mutual  profes- 
sional effort,  one  more  forward  step  would 
have  been  taken  toward  making  this  a 
more  livable  world. 
New   York, 


perience  on  this  earth.  When  we  struggle 
with  states  and  nations  aren't  we  still 
struggling  with  children?  It  is  not  hope- 
less— because  children  have  great  possibili- 
ties and  they  can  and  will — with  time  and 
patience — learn  things.  Already  as  indi- 
viduals— because  as  individuals  they  may 
and  do  differ  so,  one  from  the  other — they 
are  getting  rid  of  childish  fears  that  per- 
sist since  their  jungle  days.  If  they  have 
an  enemy,  real  or  fancied,  threatening  their 
security  in  their  precious  possession  of  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  they  do  not  now  be- 
gin to  plot  and  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  that  fancied  or  real  enemy.  They  have 
learned  that  it  was  not  the  enemy  but 
foolish  fears  and  evil  that  threatened  them, 
something  their  own  ignorance  may  have 
been  responsible  for — as  much  as  that  of 
their  fancied  enemies.  But  children  in  the 
aggregate  as  nations  are  still  childish.  So 
they  plan  and  plot  for  the  ruin  of  each 
other  that  they,  as  one  small  group,  may 
have  absolute  security  of  life,  liberty,  hap- 
piness and  earthly  possessions  in  their  brief 
journey  eternity-ward.  Thus  it  is;  this 
is  not  and  has  not  been,  a  livable  world 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Until  nations  cease  to 
be  childish,  or  rather  to  indulge  in  childish 
faults — it  will  not  be  a  livable  world. 

So  then  as  I  see  it,  the  hope  of  the  state 
— of  all  states — is  still  in  education,  be- 
ginning with  itself  in  its  own  beginning, 
childhood.  Thus  through  the  finer  and 
higher  forces  working  only  through  edu- 
cation, as  against  the  lower  and  more 
violent  forces  that  abide  with  us  from  the 
ignorance  of  our  jungle  days  shall  we 
yet  overcome  evil  with  good,  not  only  as 
individuals  but  as  nations  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  do  that  just  to  that  extent 
shall  we  approach  nearer  the  day  which, 
however  distant,  is  still  certain,  when  this 
will  be  a  livable  world  for  all  the  sons  of 
men. 

En   route,  Escanaba,  Mich. 


By  SAMUEL  J.  HUME 

Associate  Professor,   DRAMATIC   LITERATURE    AND    ART,   UNIVER- 
I  SITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


TT  ERE  in  St.  Paul,  where  I  am  at  work 
-*--*■  on  a  municipal  Christmas  celebration, 
I  have  not  had  time  to  think  out  carefully 
a  reply  to  the  question  you  put  to  me, 
but  I  am  jotting  down  ten  statements. 
How  they  might  be  accomplished,  I 
do  not  know.  I  feel,  however,  that  if  each 
individual  who  knows  that  these  things  are 
desirable  holds  fast  to  his  principles  and 
attempts  by  active  personal  propaganda  to 
bring  them  about,  a  certain  advance  may 
be  made. 

1.  The  removal  of  the  emphasis  now 
placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  material 
wealth  as  the  normal  and  desirable  goal 
of  life. 

2.  Equal  remuneration  for  men  and 
women  engaged   in  the  same  occupation. 

3.  A  complete  readjustment  of  the 
laws  dealing  with  and  the  public  atti- 
tude toward  marriage,  divorce,  concu- 
binage, prostitution  and  birth  control. 

4.  Absolutely  free  speech  on  all  sub- 
jects whatsoever. 


5.  The  removal  of  all  influences  which 
at  present  interfere  with  the  serious  pur- 
suit of  art  and  letters. 

6.  Reforms  in  education  which  will 
take  into  account  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  rather  than 
the  type. 

7.  A  recognition  on  the  part  of  our 
educators  and  the  general  public  that  the 
aesthetic  must  have  a  part  in  our  national 
schemes  of  education  even  though  it  take 
time  and  space  now  occupied  by  the  so- 
called   "  practical." 

8.  The  stimulation  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  the  practice  of  art  in  some  form 
and  the  appreciation  of  art  in  all  forms. 

9.  Removal  of  the  control  of  the  press 
from  the  hands  of  individuals  or  groups. 

10.  The  devising  of  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  general  public  may  get  all 
the  facts  on  all  subjects  of  general  inter- 
est uncolored  by  any  personal  or  group 
bias. 

St.  Paul. 
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By  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

Author  of  MAIN  STREET 


A  PROGRAM  for  1921  ?  Cooperation, 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  sense  of 
beauty!  I  believe  that  in  nothing  could 
social  workers,  amateur  and  professional, 
be  of  more  solid  value  than  in  aid  to  co- 
operative plans  of  farmers  and  industrial 
workers;  cooperation  not  only  in  distribu- 
tion but   in   production   and   banking.      If 


the  workers  ever  do  learn  to  combine 
their  earnings  in  properly  conducted  banks 
of  their  own,  we  are  likely  to  develop  a 
more  elastic  social  structure  without  vio- 
lent revolution.  Second,  let  me  advocate 
the  development  of  such  a  national  sense 
of  humor  that  no  responsible  person  will 
give  aid  to  the  spiritual  demagogues  who 


By  WORTH  M.  TIPPY 

Executive    Secretary,   SOCIAL    SERVICE       COMMISSION,        FEDERAL 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES    OF    CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 


EXTENDED  experience  in  religious  and 
social  work  has  given  me  great  confi- 
dence in  the  possibility  of  changing  people's 
points  of  view  by  determined  and  well  con- 
ducted educational  efforts.  I  found  it  pos- 
sible, for  example,  in  my  old  church  in 
Cleveland  sometimes  to  shift  the  convic- 
tions of  the  congregation  on  a  given  sub- 
ject by  an  educational  effort  covering  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time 
we  used  the  pulpit,  the  church  paper,  the 
organizations  of  the  church  and  systematic 
approaches  to  individuals. 

The  Federal  Council  is  now  organizing 
to  exert  its  influence  to  carry  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  into  industry,  especially  into  the 
relations  between  employers  and  workers. 
I  have  become  convinced  that  the  right 
sort  of  effort,  which  makes  use  of  the 
church  press,  pulpits,  educational  classes, 
colleges,  conferences  in  industrial  com- 
munities and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
secular  press,  can  change  the  atmosphere 
of  the  business  world  and  create  a  new 
economic  code  based  upon  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  within  a  period  of  five  or  ten 
years.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  forces  together,  but  we 
are  setting  out  to  attempt  it. 


The  greatest  need  in  industry  is  not  so 
much  mechanism  as  a  spirit  of  goodwill, 
a  desire  to  do  right,  a  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  individual  life,  a  recognition 
that  the  big  purpose  of  industry  is  to  put 
solider  economic  foundations  underneath 
the  homes  of  our  people.  It  is  just  this 
which  religion  can  do  if  it  knows  its  own 
mind  and  can  work  with  power. 

New  York. 


are  campaigning  for  a  blue-law  Sunday, 
for  an  Alles  Streng  Verboten  regime  which 
would  cause  normal  persons  to  turn 
against  all  reforms  however  fine  and 
sound.  Since  these  brisk  card-index  in- 
quisitors thrive  on  publicity  they  can  best 
be  dismissed  by  never  mentioning  them  by 
name.  They  get  as  much  notoriety  and 
pleasure  out  of  personal  abuse  as  out  of 
praise.  Third,  as  a  writer,  I  commend 
for  reading  this  year — as  a  means  of 
avoiding  that  purity  which  becomes  steril- 
ity, that  righteousness  which  turns  sour, 
a  few  proven  novels:  McTeague  of  Frank 
Norris,  Ethan  Frome  of  Edith  Wharton, 
The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware  of  Har- 
old Frederick,  Twelve  Men  of  Theodore 
Dreiser,  The  Crock  of  Gold  of  James 
Stephens,  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  of 
Somerset  Maugham,  Miss  Lulu  Bett  of 
Zona  Gale,  Moon-Calf  of  Floyd  Dell, 
Java  Head  of  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
Winesburg,  Ohio,  of  Sherwood  Anderson, 
The  New  Machiavelli  of  H.  G.  Wells, 
Madame  Bovary  of  Flaubert,  Jurgen — 
yes,  decidedly,  the  condemned  Jurgen,  of 
James  Branch  Cabell,  plus  anything  or 
everything  by  H.  L.  Mencken. 
Washington,   D.    C. 


By  DON  C.  SEITZ 

Publisher,  THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  WORLD 


I  WISH  I  could  join  in  your  request  to 
give  a  glad  hand  to  the  future,  but  I 
see  nothing  in  it  beyond  greater  burdens 
and  a  harder  economic  struggle.  The  fu- 
ture is  made  by  the  past.  Prosperity  depends 
upon  prudence  and  for  six  years  this  has 
been  thrown  to  the  winds.  Consequences 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  things  are  equal  to  each 
other.  Therefore  the  wild  extravagance 
of  war,  its  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  must 
be  met  by  toil  and  deprivation.  It  can- 
not be  covered  by  sunny  hopes.  The  pro- 
phets of  the  uplift  to  come  through  sacri- 


By  WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 

Director,   FAMILY  WELFARE   DEPARTMENT,  THE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


TWO  things  seem  to  me  in  the  realm 
of  possibility.  First:  Better  housing 
conditions  for  wage-earners,  particularly 
for  those  who  must  live  in  the  cities  in 
the  so-called  tenement  districts.  And  I 
mean  by  wage-earners  here  that  part  of 
our  population  who  do  the  sweating  labor 
of  the  world.  As  I  go  in  and  out  of  these 
tenement  dwellings,  with  their  dark,  un- 
ventilated  rooms,  with  their  shocking  con- 
gestion, with  their  miserable  sanitary  pro- 
visions, with  children  of  all  ages  huddled 
together  into  beds,  often  set  up  in  the 
kitchen  overnight,  with  their  total  lack  of 
privacy — as  I  see  these  conditions  I  won- 
der how  we  may  ever  expect  to  make  any 
great  progress  in  public  health  among 
these  children,  how  we  may  ever  hope  to 
check  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis  among  them,  until  these 
conditions  are  changed.  No  normal  home 
life  is  possible  in  many  of  these  homes. 
They  spell  debilitation  of  body,  dwarfing 
of  mind  and  ambition,  cramping  of  soul. 
To  me  it  is  a  constant  marvel  that  so  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  must  spend  so 


many  years  of  life  under  these  conditions, 
manage  in  spite  of  it  to  grow  into  a  decent 
manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  their  parents'  watchfulness  and  devo- 
tion; it  is  an  evidence  of  what  more  might 
be  expected  of  these. children  if  they  only 
had  a  fair  chance. 

The  second  thing  I  would  urge  is  that 
we  all  make  100  per  cent  effort  to  prevent 
the  vast  amount  of  suffering  that  period- 
ically comes  through  men  being  thrown 
out  of  work.  There  again  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  healthy,  growing  children  when  for 
a  period  of  two  or  more  months  every 
year  or  so,  the  fathers'  pay  envelopes  stop 
entirely  or  become  distressingly  irregular. 

Here  to  me  are  two  outstanding  evils 
that  must  be  corrected  before  we  can  hope 
to  make  the  world  really  livable  for  a 
great  part  of  the  world's  toilers — two 
tasks  that  call  for  the  finest  and  highest 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  now  entering 
social  work,  a  real  field  of  battle,  a  chance 
to  triumph  where  others  have  failed. 

New  York. 


fice  have  been  proven  false.  The  world 
is  not  better  because  baptized  in  blood — it 
is  much  worse.  Flowers  cannot  grow  on 
the  graves  in  Flanders  fields  because  of  the 
poisoned  soil. 

While  millions  of  men  suffered  death 
and  the  agony  of  wounds  and  fever,  other 
millions  profited  for  the  time,  fattening 
upon  necessity,  "  gittin'  while  the  gittin' 
was  good."  They  shouted  patriotism  and 
picked  pockets  during  the  confusion.  This 
was  called  by  some,  in  justification,  "  the 
redistribution  of  wealth."  It  was,  but  it 
was  not  the  same  wealth  as  before;  it 
was  diminished  in  quantity  and  poorer  in 
quality.  All  this  has  to  be  again  distributed 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  coming  back, 
while  that  which  was  destroyed  is  gone, 
never  to  return  save  as  it  fs  recreated  by 
sweating  toil. 

We  dearly  love  quack  remedies  in  this 
land  of  ours.  A  practical  people  by  re- 
pute we  are  really  the  most  empirical.  The 
label  on  the  bottle  gains  more  credence 
than  the  contents.  Our  wastage  is  doubled 
by  our  financial  methods.  We  capitalize 
earning  power  instead  of  property  and 
suffer  in  the  shrinkage.  We  are  prodigal 
with  the  gifts  of  the  gods.  Oil,  the  herit- 
age of  the  ages  that  can  never  be  replaced, 
is  spattered  upon  roads  to  allay  the  dust 
that  comes  from  improperly  built  high- 
ways, or  is  expended  by  the  million-gallon 
in  foolish  joy-riding.  The  forests  are 
squandered  with  axe  and  flame,  with  little 
or  no  heed  for  posterity.  We  exterminate 
the  wild  birds  and  animals;  we  drive  the 
fish  from  lake  and  stream  by  careless  pol- 
lution. These  things  all  spell  an  account 
that  must  be  paid  in  time. 

I  do  not  share  the  Survey's  joy  over 
Prohibition.  Having  no  use  for  liquor,  I 
always  hated  the  grog-shop,  yet  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  a  moral  improvement 
had  been  produced  by  pushing  the  saloon 
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and  distillery  into  the  home.  The  experts 
say  six  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation abused  the  use  of  intoxicants  be- 
fore the  Eighteenth  Amendment  came  to 
pass.  The  hope  of  the  Drys  is  that  the 
young  will  lose  the  taste  for  liquor.  How, 
with  the  fluid  dripping  from  the  still  in 
thousands  of  homes?  Wines,  once  expen- 
sive, are  now  the  cheapest  of  ferments  in 
numberless  cellars,  while  "  home  brews  " 
are  turned  out  by  the  gallon,  far  below 
the   brewer's   charge. 

Virtue  was  never  yet  made  by  law.  Law 
sometimes  punishes  but  seldom  remedies. 
The  individual  must  make  himself.  The 
state  should  give  him  light,  liberty  and  op- 
portunity. Then  it  is  through,  and  they 
who  are  fittest  can  survive.  To  me,  Car- 
lyle's  code  always  seemed  the  simplest  and 
most  practical:  "  Behave  yourself  and  there 
will  be  one  rascal  less." 

New  York. 


By  THE  REV.  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.D. 

Director,   NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE   COUNCIL 


I  AM  glad  that  the  editor  of  the  Survey 
did  not  limit  the  contributors  to  sugges- 
tions for  the  year  1921.  Were  I  thus  re- 
stricted I  should  feel  unable,  or  rather  I 
should  feel  that  it  was  not  worth  while, 
to  set  forth  anything  positive  as  a  program 
of  social  betterment;  for  I  fear  that  most 
of  the  efforts  of  progressive-minded  per- 
sons for  the  next  twelve  months  will  nec- 
essarily be  negative  in  character.  That  is 
to  say,  they  will  be  concerned  with  a  pro- 
gram of  resistance.  Reaction  is  in  con- 
trol today,  both  in  politics  and  in  the 
sphere  of  public  opinion.  We  cannot  hope 
to  do  much  more  than  retain  the  gains  al- 
ready achieved.  Our  immediate  business  is 
to  fight  reaction  in  legislation  and  industry. 


By  DAVID  MANNES 
Director,  DAVID  MANNES  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


JQST  because  I  happen  to  be  a  musician, 
I  should  not  advise  music,  for  I  realize 
now  more  than  ever  that  this  may  only 
increase  the  misconception  regarding  it 
which  is  even  now  so  prevalent,  and  sim- 
ply add  to  the  many,  more  violin  players, 
more  piano  players,  more  people  who  write 
notes.  If  I  were  a  priest,  I  surely  would 
not  advocate  religion,  knowing  I  should 
only  be  augmenting  a  material  church; 
were  I  a  doctor,  I  would  not  suggest 
medicine — that  is,  if  I  loved  my  calling  as 
a  healer — for  then  I  would  feel  that  more 
operating  rooms  and  clinics  dealing  only 
with  material  things  would  be  the  result. 
Were  I  a  painter,  I  should  not  advise 
painting  for  fear  that  such  propaganda 
would  lead  only  to  more  canvasses  cov- 
ered with  pigment.  If  I  were  a  sculptor, 
I  should  not  advocate  sculpture,  for  the 
reason  that  dead  clay,  hardened  by  time, 
might  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  who 
asked  for  bread  and  only  received  a  stone. 
As  a  lawyer,  I  surely  might  not  advise  the 
law,  for  fear  I  should  raise  up  a  shrewder 
race  of  men  seeking  to  evade  by  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  the  law  the  very  ends 
for  which  laws  are  formulated.  Such 
cleverness  of  evasion  makes  successful  law- 
yers. I  would  enact  no  more  laws  for 
fear  of  making  more  law-breakers.  And 
yet,  the  solution  is  in  all  these  things,  for 
it  is  not  what  a  man  does  but  in  what 
spirit  and  to  what  end,  and  there  is  no 
better,  indeed  no  other  way,  than  to  do 
a  good  job — whatever  one's  job  may  be. 

This  world  is  made  up  of  individuals. 
The  only  really  workable  democracy  will 
be  made  up  of  aristocratic  individuals, 
when  we  get  away  from  considering  peo- 
ple in  crowds  or  sects  or  races.  It  is  the 
individual  that  counts — rich  or  poor,  ig- 
norant, learned,  gifted,  stupid.  The  pub- 
lic schools  create  class  prejudice  because 
the  pupils  are  taught  in  herds  and  this 
crowding  of  minds  together  produces  the 
lowest  psychology  of  the  entire  unit. 

So  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  write  the 
article  you  wish,  because  I  cannot  make  a 
plea  for  any  specific  field  of  endeavor.  It 
is,  as  I  have  said,  to  my  thinking,  a  world 
of  individuals,  each  with  his  own  possi- 
bilities,   each    with    his    own    limitations, 


each  with  his  own  problems,  each  needing 
supremely,    for    his    own    salvation     and 
everybody  else's,  just  to  do  a  good  job — 
any  job — his  own  job. 
New    York. 


Looking  beyond  the  next  year  or  two 
we  can  see  clearly  that  the  policy  of  re- 
action will  fail.  Unless  our  reading  of 
the  last  half  century  of  social  history  is 
entirely  mistaken,  we  can  feel  assured  that 
within  five  years  there  will  be  a  reaction 
against  reaction.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
in  sane  and  moderate  progress  will  hope 
that  this  subsequent  reaction  will  not  go 
to  the  length  of  extreme  and  futile  rad- 
icalism. In  the  meantime,  we  must  use 
every  proper  and  available  method  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  for  a  minimum  of  de- 
cent conditions  of  life  and  labor,  and  we 
must  use  every  favorable  occasion  to  prop- 
agate the  idea  that  the  most  fundamental 
social  need  of  the  age  is  a  change  in  the 
status  of  labor.  The  employment  rela- 
tion between  employer  and  worker  must 
be  so  modified  that  labor  will  have  suffi- 
cient of  the  status  of  partnership  to  make 
the  worker  interested  in  his  work,  to  sat- 
isfy his  feeling  of  human  dignity,  to  give 
him  greater  security  for  the  present  and 
future,  to  increase  the  social  product,  and 
to  promote  social  peace. 

Washington. 


,    By  NARCISSA  COX  VANDERLIP 

Chairman,  THE  NEW  YORK  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 


WHAT  we  in  America  have  to  learn 
now,  whether  by  pure  reason  or  by 
hard  experience,  is  that  nations  and  individ- 
uals cannot  live  to  themselves  alone.  The 
civilization  of  today  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  last  seventy-five  years  of  industrial- 
ism, necessitates  cooperation  between  every 
nation  and  service  from  every  individual  in 
order  that  it  may  survive. 

Great  portions  of  population  are  in  dan- 
ger of  starvation  and  bankruptcy  because 
of  the  breakdown  of  commerce,  caused  by 
the  war.  <  Up  to  the  last  month  we  had 
been  untouched  by  the  world's  economic 
upheaval.  Within  a  month  farmers,  cap- 
italists and  labor  have  been  struck  a  blow. 
As  we  regain  consciousness  we  recognize 
that  one  cause  of  that  blow  is  the  break- 
down of  Europe's  credit.  A  large  part  of 
our  depression  is  due  to  Europe's  inability 
to  buy  from  us  because  she  has  little  to 
sell.  But  an  even  larger  part  is  due  to 
the  breakdown  of  cooperation  between  in- 


dividuals. We  are  in  a  period  of  ill  will 
on  earth.  Capital  has  in  times  past  over- 
ridden labor.  Labor  has  been  having  its 
turn  in  overriding  capital. 

The  great  thing  to  work  for  in  the  com- 
ing years  is  world  brotherhood,  intelligent 
understanding,  peace  throughout  the  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men  of  every  color, 
race  and  language.  We  must  cease  to  talk 
up  the  next  war  with  Mexico,  Japan,  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.  We  must  lead  the  way 
to  disarmament  and  cease  spending  88  per 
cent  of  our  national  moneys  for  wars. 

If  every  citizen  will  accept  his  or  her 
responsibility  and  will  strive  to  give  a  full 
measure  of  service,  the  best  he  is  capable 
of,  to  his  neighbor,  we  shall  make  our 
country  as  a  whole  capable  of  giving  its 
great  contribution  to  the  world.  No  con- 
tribution can  be  more  priceless  than  for- 
ever to  prevent  war,  starvation,  barbarism: 
and  the  way  to  make  that  contribution  is 
through  world  service,  good  will  and  peace. 

Scarborough-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


By  HORACE  B.  LIVERIGHT 
Publisher,  THE   MODERN  LIBRARY 
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strikes  me,  that  a  movement  should 
started  in  this  country  that  will 
help  to  inculcate  in  every  man,  woman 
and  child — children  first  not  last — a  burn- 
ing desire  for  real  knowledge  and  true 
beauty  unrestricted  by  conventionalities. 
This  would  mean,  at  least,  a  complete  re- 
vision of  our  public  school  system  and  a 
tremendous  change  in  the  spiritual  atti- 
tude of  our  newspaper,  magazine  and  book 
publishers.  The  men  and  women  of  to- 
day, taught  as  they  have  been  from  child- 
hood the  doctrines  of  utility  and  acquisi- 
tiveness, can  be  neither  useful,  happy  nor 


Christlike.  The  world  should  be  more 
livable,  if  not  entirely  so,  just  as  soon  as 
more  of  us  place  a  proper  valuation  on 
the  things  that  help  to  make  life  livable. 
When  enough  of  us  possess  a  sane  sense 
of  proportion  most  economic  evils  will 
fairly  rapidly  be  cured.  Two  generations 
of  such  an  educational  crusade  should 
bring  amazingly  fruitful  results.  It  took 
longer  than  this  to  bring  forth  Magna 
Charta,  The  French  Revolution,  the  aboli- 
tion of  American  slavery  or  Prohibition. 
New  York. 
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By  CORNELIA  STRATTON  PARKER 
Author  of  AN  AMERICAN  IDYLL 


IS  there  such  a  thing  as  a  more  livable 
world  except  as  the  world  allows  for 
more  livable  lives?  It  is  a  subjective 
thing,  this  problem  of  whether  we  go  for- 
ward or  back.  If  an  environment  changes 
in  such  a  way  that  it  allows  for  more 
people  playing  a  greater  part  in  it  with 
increased  satisfaction  to  their  make-up — 
that  is  progress.  It  is  not  measured  in 
fine  buildings,  in  swifter  transportation,  in 
passive  possession  of  material  things,  nor 
even  in  advanced  sanitation.  As  long  as 
millions  of  folk  spend  eight  to  ten  hours 
a  day  in  work,  before  we  can  be  sure  we 
are  on  the  up  road,  the  participation  of 
those  millions  in  that  work  must  be  as 
active  a  thing  as  their  capacities  allow. 
How  much  of  their  unrest  is  justified? 
To  answer  that  question  we  must  under- 
stand two  things.  What  does  a  man  need 
to  lead  a  livable  life?  How  far  does  mod- 
ern industry  act  as  a  deterrent  factor? 
Neither  question  can  be  answered  without 
painstaking  research  and  study,  which  ex- 
cludes those  who  pass  judgments  on  the 
basis  of  newspaper  reports. 

For  the  first,  the  contributions  of  biol- 
ogy, psychiatry,  psycho-pathology,  should 
be  assembled.  For  the  second,  the  con- 
tact of  scientific  minds  with  concrete  in- 
dustrial problems  is  essential.  The  day 
of  academic  industrial  solutions  is  by — if 
it  ever  was  with  us.  The  day  of  the  labor 
engineer  is  ushered  in. 

For  one  hundred  years,  those  who  con- 
trolled the  work  of  the  nation  have  con- 
ceived a  livable  world  as  a  profitable 
world.  In  this  conception,  and  with  the 
good  of  society,  as  they  conceived  society, 
at  heart,  they  erected  the  god  of  business 
efficiency. 

Very  well,  let  business  efficiency  be  the 
industrial  god.  It  is  up  to  the  labor  engi- 
neer to  encourage  a  new  conception  of 
what  the  term  includes.  It  is  to  mean 
more  than  output.  It  must  imply  as  para- 
mount the  well-being  of  the  human  ele- 


ment involved.  To  those  who  control  in- 
dustry such  words  sound  merely  as  "  sob 
stuff  ".  The  labor  engineer  and  the  labor 
he  represents  must  join  hands  with  the 
industrial  engineer,  and  together,  in  terms 
understandable  to  modern  business,  put 
over  the  conception  that  the  industrial 
world  and  a  livable  world  hold  nothing 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  There  is  no 
basis  of  argument  the  present  controllers 
of  business  should  be  expected  to  harken 
unto  but  figures  and  facts. 


The.  labor  engineer  wants  to  sell  his 
ideas  because  to  him  the  human  factor  is 
supreme.  He  is  not  concerned  with  hazy 
discussions  of  various  isms  and  reforms. 
He  sees  concrete  changes  for  the  benefit  of 
industrial  mankind  which  concern  him 
more  than  calling  names  and  haranguing 
over  which  far  distant  movement  is  to 
usher  in  the  millennium.  He  is  alive  today, 
and  the  workers  are  alive  today,  and  he 
would  like  to  get  started  on  things  before 
he  and  they  are  dead. 

The  employer  will  adopt  the  ideas  of 
the  labor  engineer  when  he  can  be  shown 
that  they  will  pay.  It  is  up  to  the  labor 
engineer. 

New  York. 


By  GERALD  STANLEY  LEE 
Author  of  CROWDS 

Hence 


THE  main  thing  I  would  like  to  see 
arranged  for  next  year  to  make  this  a 
livable  world,  would  be  some  national  co- 
alition or  open  conspiracy  in  America,  of 
the  men  we  have  in  all  classes — say  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them — who  are  not  sen- 
timental about  themselves  and  about  their 
class,  who  are  not  slaves  believing  what 
they  want  to  believe,  who  rejoice  daily  in 
seeing  through  people,  especially  in  seeing 
through  themselves,  who  are  capable  of 
having  and  of  acting  daily  on  a  big,  manly, 
generous  belief  against  themselves — men 
who  act  like  engineers  toward  truth. 

The  sentimentalists  or  all-one-siders 
have  run  away  with  the  Democratic  Party. 
Now  they  are  running  away  with  the  Re- 
publicans. 

The  employing  class  has  been  sentimen- 
tal and  has  been  believing  what  it  wanted 
to  about  itself  for  forty  years. 

And  now  labor,  from  Russia  up,  is  being 
sentimental. 

We  are  surrounded  on  every  hand  with 
class  conceit — that  is  to  say  with  mob- 
megalomania. 

People  used  to  be  egotistical  alone.  Now 
they  are  egotistical  in  crowds,  over-special- 
ized in  huge  helpless  lunging  masses  that 
cannot   do   anything  with   themselves    and 


By  PHILIP  P.  JACOBS 

Managing  Editor,  JOURNAL  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  LIFE 


MILLENNIUMS  on  this  earth  are 
handmade.  They  do  not  come  by 
"  fasting  and  prayer."  They  are  brought 
about  through  constant  toil  and  sweat  of 
many  brows  together  with  heartaches  and 
even  martyrdoms. 

In  the  public  health  field  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  reach  a  millennium  in  1921,  but  if, 
as  I  honestly  believe,  the  millennium  that 
is  to  come  must  be  made  by  us,  what  are 
some  of  the  hopeful  indications? 

First  of  all,  I  would  place  the  wider 
diffusion  of  health  knowledge.  Men, 
women  and  children  in  every  walk  of  so- 
ciety are  today  more  conscious  of  the  need 
for  health,  individual  and  community,  than 
they  ever  have  been  before. 

Second:  Not  only  are  we  witnessing 
the  spread  of  information,  but  also  a  grow- 
ing organization  and  crystallization  of 
public  sentiment  by  the  allied  health  forces 
of   the   country.     This   new   health    con- 


sciousness has  evidenced  itself  in  a  number 
of  ways,  chiefly  perhaps  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased sums  of  money  being  poured  from 
public  and  private  purses  into  much  needed 
channels  of  health  service. 

As  a  third  milestone  of  promise,  I  would 
point  to  gains  in  coordination.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  National  Health  Council 
points  to  the  fact  that  competition,  dupli- 
cation, and  lack  of  proper  understanding 
are  giving  way  to  cooperation  and  team- 
work. Human  nature  is  not  being  made 
over,  but  the  inevitable  success  of  the 
great  health  movement  is  binding  those 
who  are  working  in  it  closer  together.  This 
coordination  is  evidenced  not  only  in  pri- 
vate endeavor,  but  in  public  health  work. 

Fourth,  in  practically  every  specialized 
field  of  public  health  effort  there  is  spring- 
ing up  a  demand  for  higher  and  more 
scientific  standards  of  health  work. 

New  York. 


that  no  one  can  do  anything  with, 
an  apocalypse  of  anarchy. 

The  present  need  of  this  uncoordinated 
world  is  the  immediate  searching  out,  the 
immediate  requisition  and  public  confisca- 
tion for  the  world  of  all  men  in  all  groups 
who  are  coordinated  men  themselves  and 
who  coordinate  their  groups  with  other 
groups. 

The  way  to  start  to  make  this  a  livable 
world  is  to  conduct  this  year  a  national 
man-searching  party,  know  the  names  and 
addresses  of  these  men,  get  them  or  their 
representatives  together,  make  them  con- 
scious of  one  another,  make  them  class 
conscious. 

Then  all  the  classes  they  are  in  will  be 
conscious  and  things  will  begin  to  happen. 
We  will  pool  in  all  classes  our  issues,  sug- 
gest a  series  of  things  for  the  sentimental 
people  in  each  class  to  see  and  see  that 
they  see  them. 

Each  class  is  held  back  in  getting  what 
it  wants  by  the  people  in  it  who  are  sen- 
timental and  who  believe  what  they  want 
to  about  themselves. 

Henry  Ford  was  a  man  who  was  not 
sentimental  about  his  class  and  they  called 
him  a  traitor  at  first  and  did  everything 
they  could  think  of  to  drop  him.  Now 
they  are  imitating  him — many  of  them — 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  live. 

If  the  mass  of  labor  men  knew  how  not 
being  sentimental  about  one's  class  works 
we  would  soon  have  thousands  of  labor 
leaders  doing  for  their  class  what  Ford 
did  for  his. 

As  it  is  now,  the  moment  a  labor  leader 
gets  expert — expert  enough  in'  dealing  with 
capital  to  be  reasonable  and  practical  and 
see  the  other  side — labor  drops  him.  Then 
it  has  to  begin  all  over  again — the  way  all 
sentimental  people  do,  from  the  bottom  up. 

The  only  chance  any  class  has  to  exist 
at  all  today,  is  to  know  enough  about  the 
classes  it  is  asking  things  from  to  get 
what  it  wants. 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  fact — the  way 
it  works  for  a  class  to  think  of  others 
while  it  is  thinking  of  itself  and  the  mo- 
ment a  few  plain  concrete  facts — actual 
stories  of  how  team  work  works  are  placed 
in  strategic  labor  unions  and  strategic  em- 
ployers' associations,  by  the  right  people  at 
the  right  time,  this  country  will  be  a 
sample  of  a  livable  world. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
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A   STREET  SCENE   IN    MEXICO  CITY 


Public  Health  and  Welfare  Work  in  Mexico1 


MOST  of  Mexico  is  blessed  with  a  climate  which 
should  and  does  ensure  a  measure  of  protection  for 
the  health  of  the  people.  Long  sunny  days  and  dry 
clear  air  are  enjoyed  in  the  greater  part  of  that  re- 
public. I  was  especially  interested  in  learning  if  theie  was 
much  tuberculosis  in  Mexico.  Tuberculosis  is  very  common 
among  the  Mexicans  who  live  in  the  United  States  along  the 
border,  even  though  El  Paso,  Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio,  La- 
redo and  Nogales  are  popular  health  resorts  for  tuberculous 
patients.  Immigration  reports  show  that  out  of  70,000  Mex- 
icans who  crossed  the  border  in  the  year  19 18  only  five  were 
rejected  because  of  tuberculosis.  Old  timers  who  had  spent 
years  in  Mexico  could  not  recall,  when  I  questioned  them, 
ever  seeing  any  one  with  the  disease.  The  general  opinion 
of  observers  was  that  at  least  until  recently  there  has  been 
little  or  no  tuberculosis  among  the  native  Mexicans.  Many 
of  those  who  come  to  the  border  as  refugees  or  laborers  are 
constantly  going  back,  and  all  these  have  been  living  and 
working  among  tuberculosis  patients  who  come  to  the  border 
from  other  states  for  their  health.  It  wculd  appear  that  these 
returning  refugees  and  laborers  might  scatter  the  germs  among 
the  Mexicans  who  stayed  at  home  and  who,  because  of  priva- 
tions, would  not  be  able  to  offer 
much  resistance  to  the  disease. 
In  most  cities,  statistics 
which  were  in  any  way  com- 
prehensive were  not  available, 
but  a  great  deal  could  be 
learned  by  observation  and 
from  conversations  with  doc- 
tors. Some  of  the  Mexican 
doctors  declared  that  there 
was  no  tuberculosis  because  of 
the  healthful  climate.  Others 
had  been  called  on  to  attend  a 
few  cases,  and  others  declared 
that  they  had  been  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  tuberculosis 
seen  during  the  last  few  years. 
No  organized  attempt  has 
been  made  anywhere  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  disease 
or  to  provide  special  care  for 

'Fourth  article  on  Mexico  after 
Ten  Years  of  Revolution.  The 
previous  three  appeared  in  the 
Scbvet  for  November  13,  20  and 
December  4. 


Mexican  Bands  were  practising  in  every  city^  -Note  the  small  boys 
in  this  group 


the  sick.  They  are  kept  with  the  others  in  the  public 
hospitals.  There  was  nothing  to  show  the  number  of  tuber- 
culous patients  in  some  hospitals,  but  in  others  full  records 
were  kept.  In  every  hospital  I  could  always  pick  out  some 
tuberculosis.  Guadalajara  has  a  large,  comfortable  public 
hospital  (Hospital  Civil)  where  all  kinds  of  cases  are  cared 
for.  The  records,  which  show  the  kinds  of  illness  for  all 
patients  admitted  as  well  as  the  deaths,  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  nature  and  relative  amount  of  diseases  in  Mexico,  for 
this  is  a  typical  Mexican  City,  with  a  population  of  150,000 
and  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  There  is  no  winter  there, 
and  the  climate  is  considered  most  healthful.  I  studied  the 
hospital  records  for  all  of  1919  and  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  present  year.  During  these  twenty-one  months  8,515 
patients  were  admitted  to  this  hospital  or  were  there  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  19 19;  234  of  these  were  tuberculous;  504  patients 
died,  and  108  of  these  were  tuberculous.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  this  is  a  large  general  hospital,  offering  no  special 
care  for  tuberculous  patients,  we  can  see  that  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  must  be  quite  high.  These  figures  cor- 
respond rather  closely  with  those  of  many  general  hospitals 
in  America  where  there  is  no  separate  tuberculosis  hospital. 

In  the  same  hospital,  during 
the  same  twenty-one  months 
there  were  775  with  syphilis; 
563  with  other  venereal  dis- 
eases, and  218  women  who 
were  ill  from  infected  uterus; 
163  suffering  from  alcoholism; 
415  maternity  cases;  374  with 
some  form  of  mental  trouble, 
including  insanity,  epilepsy 
and  idiocy. 

Hospitals  in  Mexico  are 
built  around  open  courts  or 
patios  where  flowers,  grass 
and  trees  grow  to  lend  an 
atmosphere  of  cheerfulness 
foreign  to  our  hospitals.  The 
wards  open  on  these  courts  as 
well  as  on  the  outside  so  that 
they  are  generally  light  and 
airy.  The  large  public  hos- 
pital, the  Hidalgo,  in  Aguas 
Calientes,  is  well  arranged 
to    care    for    over    one    thou- 
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sand  patients,  but  since  the  revolution  there  has  been 
little  money  to  supply  either  equipment  or  adequate  food. 
Only  a  few  surgical  instruments  were  on  hand,  beds  were 
broken  or  gone,  blankets  scarce  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment lacking.  Everything  was  clean,  and  the  simple  food 
they  had  was  well  prepared.  There  are  many  other  good 
hospital  buildings  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  and  with  more 
money  to.  supply  equipment  and  medical  service  they  would 
soon  be  on  a  par  with  many  of  our  public  hospitals. 

Mexico  needs  more  and  better  medical  service.  Among  the 
adults  deformities  were  common,  and  whenever  I  saw  such  a 
person  so  afflicted,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  some  of 
our  specialists  back  home  could  remedy  such  defects.  The 
adults  and  laborers  appeared  well  fed,  but  many  of  the  chil- 
dren were  anemic,  no  doubt  due,  not  to  lack  of  food,  but  to 
improper  feeding. 

At  a  large  mine  in  Durango  the  company  doctor  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  after  the  rains  each  summer  their 
working  men  in  the  village  nearby  have  much  less  sickness 
and  there  are  fewer  deaths.  Far  too  often  in  Mexico  the  of- 
ficials, especially  in  the  smaller  communities,  depend  on  the 
rain  to  provide  them  with  a  "  clean-up  campaign." 

The  term  welfare,  when  used  in  the  American  sense, 
does  not  apply  very  well  to  public  or  private  charity 
and  institutional  work  in  Mexico.  Most  of  the  relief 
work  is  done  by  the  churches,  but  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions are  controlled  and  supported  by  the  city  or  state 
government.  Orphanages  are  quite  common  all  through 
Mexico,  and  as  in  some  orphanages  in  this  country,  many  of 
the  children  in  them  have  one  or  both  parents  living.  While 
the  churches  and  some  of  the  municipalities  administer  relief, 
often  somewhat  like  the  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens  once 
common  in  our  country,  there  is  no  attempt  at  what  we  call 
family  work,  nor  any  form  of  so-called  pensions  for  widows, 
nor  could  I  learn  of  any  public  health  nursing. 

The  Hospicio  Huefenos  in  Guadalajara,  where  seven  hun- 
dred children  are  given  a  home  and  schooling,  illustrates  the 
prevailing  type  of  institutional  work  in  Mexico.  This  is  really 
a  large  children's  home.  I  found  children  there  from  eighteen 
years  of  age  down  to  very  small  infants.  The  building  is 
large  and  airy,  built  around  the  usual  green  inner  court,  and 
everything,  including  the  children  and  their  clothing,  was 
especially  clean.  The  children  are  taught  sewing,  art  work, 
weaving,  laundry  work,  cooking  and  the  usual  grade  subjects, 
some  of  the  work,  especially  the  weaving,  being  beautifully 
done.  This  differs  from  many  American  institutions  in  that 
a  more  definite  attempt  is  made  to  teach  practical  subjects, 


CHILDREN    OF  THE    WORKING   CLASS 

Comfortably  dressed  in  American  clothing 


IN    A    "  HOSPICIO  "    IN    GUADALAJARA 

Children  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  infants  are  cared  for 
in  such  homes  in  Mexico 

but  more  particularly  in  the  reasons  given  for  admitting 
children.  The  same  procedure  applies  to  almost  all  church 
institutions  where  not  many  of  the  children  are  full  orphans. 
If  a  family  is  very  poor  it  brings  its  children  to  this  hospicio 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  muy  pobre,  too  poor  to  support 
the  children.  If  the  Jefe  in  charge  decides  that  the  family  is 
telling  the  truth,  the  children  are  admitted  and  the  parents 
return  to  shift  for  themselves.  Often,  of  course,  there  is  only 
one  parent.  As  yet  little  attempt  is  made  to  keep  family  life 
intact.  Some  of  the  American  Protestant  churches  in  Mexico 
have  so-called  orphanages,  and  these  seem  to  admit  children 
for  much  the  same  reason  as  the  Hospicio  Huefenos.  Previous- 
to  the  revolution,  a  part  of  this  hospicio  was  used  as  a  home 
for  crippled  beggars,  and  whenever  these  were  found  in  the 
streets  they  were  picked  up  and  taken  to  this  home;  but  for 
the  past  five  years  they  have  been  allowed  to  infest  the  streets. 
Mexicans  are  so  accustomed  to  working  through  govern- 
ment officials  on  all  public  matters,  that  private  enterprises- 
for  the  general  welfare  are  almost  unknown.  The  chambers 
of  commerce  are  an  exception.  There  are  forty-seven ' 
active  commercial  bodies  in  Mexico,  all  affiliated  with  the 
national  federation  in  Mexico  City. 
Recently  an  American  woman  in 
Guadalajara  has  made  attempts  to 
organize  committees  of  leading 
Mexicans  in  public  activities.  There 
is  a  committee  called  the  Sociedad 
Rcgeneradora  Del  Preso  which  is 
doing  some  good  work  among  the 
prisoners  in  the  large  federal  prison 
there.  Under  its  direction  the  pris- 
oners play  games,  attend  classes  in 
reading  and  writing  and  are  learn- 
ing to  weave.  Another  committee 
looks  after  the  cemetery  and  another 
has  just  been  organized  to  visit  the 
public  hospital.  The  results  may 
be  small,  but  these  committees, 
which  meet  and  discuss  public  mat- 
ters, are  developing  local  leaders, 
and  nothing  is  needed  so  much  in 
Mexico.  The  best  of  the  church 
work,  even  that  directed  by  Ameri- 
cans,, does  not  go  very  far  toward 
improving  the  conditions  of  the 
Mexicans  who  most  need  education 
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and  opportunity,  but  some  Mexicans  are  meeting  with  others 
at  the  church  assemblies  or  in  the  classes;  public  affairs  are 
discussed,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  private  initiative  and  local 
leadership  are  fostered. 

Americans  sent  into  Mexico  by  the  churches  should  above 
all  else  be  trained  social  workers.  The  Mexicans  cannot  gain 
much  social  vision  by  meeting  with  church  workers  who 
themselves  are  not  informed  on  social  subjects.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Mexico  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  extent  of  its  work 
and  in  popularity.  It  has  strong  organizations  at  Tampico, 
Monterey,  Chihuahua,  and  Mexico  City.  Its  building  in 
Mexico  City  is  a  hive  of  activity,  with  1,700  members.  In 
Monterey  there  are  1,000  members,  and  just  now  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  branching  out  to  take  in  workers  in  the  mines  near 
there.  The  governor  of  the  state  and  public  officials  in  general 
have  endorsed  the  work. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  working  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  in  the  United  States.  But  General  Obre- 
gon,  when  asked  about  prohibition  in  Mexico,  made  this  state- 
ment: "  My  policy  will  be  to  keep  the  border  districts  well 
regulated,  temperate,  in  fact.  But  I  do  not  plan  to  make  it 
dry  in  the  sense  that  you  understand  prohibition  in  the  United 
States."  J-  B.  Gwin. 

Civil  Liberty  in  France 

FRANCE  dreams  of  herself  as  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
and  the  French  people  believe  they  have  perfect  free- 
dom of  speech,  press  and  assemblage.  And  so  they 
have,  to  an  extent  that  would  shock  those  tender  guar- 
ians  of  American  thought  who  now  contend  that  we  (,can- 
ot  answer  the  arguments  of  the  Bolshevists  with  anything 
iut  starvation  for  their  people  in  Europe  and  prison  sentences 
for  their  sympathizers  in  America.  In  France  the  Socialists 
hold  their  meetings  undisturbed  by  the  police  and  debate  to 
their  hearts'  content  whether  they  will  submit  absolutely  to 
the  leadership  of  Lenine  or  maintain  their  separate  indepen- 
dence as  French  citizens.  The  two  Socialist  deputies  who 
visited  the  Soviet  Republic  returned  to  France  last  August 
and  since  then  have  been  going  up  and  down  the  country 
addressing  crowded  meetings  at  which  they  have  been  allowed 
the  utmost  freedom  in  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Bolshevists. 
L'Humanite,  Jaures'  organ,  no  less  radical  since  its  editor's 
assassination,  is  for  sale  in  Paris  at  every  street  corner.  So 
too  are  Populaire  and  a  half  dozen  other  radical  sheets  of 
variegated  opinions,  more  or  less  extreme,  including  the  Bul- 
letin Communiste  which  stands  for  the  Third  International. 
Nobody  talks  of  suppressing  these  papers  or  depriving  them 
of  mailing  privileges.  French  people  are  proud  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  law  has 
been  extremely  tolerant  of  the  free  expression  of  political 
opinion.  The  Royalists  for  decade  after  decade  were  accorded 
entire  freedom  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  and  now 
when  efforts  are  made  to  repress  radicalism  the  liberal  tra- 
ditions of  the  Third  Republic  are  naturally  appealed  to. 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  picture;  things  happen  in  France 
under  the  present  republic  much  as  they  happen  in  other  coun- 
tries. Like  causes  produce  like  results.  In  France  during 
the  war  against  Germany  there  was  a  strict  censorship  to 
reckon  with,  and  there  were  many  important  facts,  political 
as  well  as  military,  that  never  saw  the  light  of  day.  And 
after  the  war  the  government  continued  its  fight  against 
revolutionaries,  Russian  and  otherwise — a  fight  which  is  still 
going  on  in  more  senses  than  one.  A  part  of  this  fight  is  of 
course  its  war  of  repression  against  industrial  revolutionaries 
in  France. 

Ever  since  the  railway  strike  of  last  May,  seventeen  mili- 
tants— agitators,  we  should  call  them — have  been  held  con- 
fined in  the  Sante,  the  Paris  prison  for  political  prisoners. 
They  were  among  thirty-five  persons  in  Paris,  and  a  hundred 
or  more  in  the  provinces,  who  were  arrested  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  guilty  of  a  plot  against  the  safety  of  the  state 
— complot  contre  la  surete  de  I'etat — punishable   under  the 


Penal  Code,  book  3,  title  1,  section  II.  And  for  fear  that 
it  might  not  be  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  complot, 
or  plot,  the  government  also  charged  that  the  defendants  were 
guilty  of  menees  anarchistes,  which  might  be  translated  anar- 
chist intrigues.  This  is  an  offense  not  punishable  under  the 
Penal  Code  but  under  the  law  of  July  28,  1894,  passed  in 
hot  haste  after  Carnot's  assassination.  This  law  was  directed 
against  anarchists,  and  M.  Millerand's  government  has  sought 
to  use  it  against  socialists,  syndicalists,  and  anarchists  indis- 
criminately. 

The  best  known  of  the  seventeen  men  still  in  prison  in 
Paris  are  Souvarine,  Monatte,  Loriot,  and  Monmousseau. 
Souvarine  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Committee  of  the  Third  International  and  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Bulletin  Communiste,  known  all  over 
France  as  an  advanced  socialist.  Monatte  is  not  a  socialist 
but  a  syndicalist,  the  managing  editor  of  La  Vie  Ouvriere, 
the  organ  of  those  syndicalists,  now  in  the  minority,  who 
wished  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  Third  International. 
Loriot  is  an  extreme  pacifist  who,  though  known  as  such  dur- 
ing the  war,  yet  somehow  escaped  arrest.  He  is  a  writer 
and  a  teacher  and  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
The  man  of  action  in  the  group  is  Monmousseau,  a  syn- 
dicalist who  was  secretary  general  of  the  Railway  Men's 
Union.  The  government  regarded  him  as  responsible  for 
the  strike  and  for  strategic  purposes  wished  to  link  him  up 
with  his  socialist  fellow-prisoners.  Seven  of  the  other  men 
still  in  prison  are  chiefs  of  the  railway  men's  branch  of  the 
Confederation  Generale  du  Travail. 

It  would  appear  that  the  government's  design  was  to  tie  all 
these  men  together  by  accusing  them  of  a  plot  against  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  then  to  frighten  the  public  mind 
with  the  bogey  of  a  deep  laid  Bolshevist  plot  financed  by  Rus- 
sian gold.  In  this  plot  the  government  hoped  to  involve 
everybody  who  dared  to  criticize  the  administration,  whether 
anarchist,  socialist  or  syndicalist,  and  however  obvious  it 
might  be  that  no  concerted  plan  of  revolution  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  men  whose  actual  political  opinions  were  so  much  at 
variance  that  they  are  now  lining  up  against  each  other  at 
every  conference  or  congress  that  is  held. 

The  case  against  the  militants  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
juge  d'instruction,  named  Housselin,  said  to  be  a  willing  tool 
of  the  government.  Under  the  French  criminal  law  the 
juge  d'instruction  conducts  the  preliminary  investigation.  He 
is  a  sort  of  grand  jury.  He  examines  the  prisoners  person- 
ally and  takes  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Sometimes  the 
system  works  well  and  brings  out  the  truth  better  than  our 
cumbersome  machinery  with  its  tenderness  for  the  defendant 
and  hampering  rules  of  evidence,  but  the  French  system,  nev- 
ertheless, has  its  very  serious  abuses.  Housselin  in  the  pres- 
ent case  has  examined  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  both 
directly  and  through  depositions.  Commissions  to  take  testi- 
mony were  even  issued  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  out- 
side of  France — in  Holland  and  Switzerland.  This  was  done 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  defendants  had  received  Bol- 
shevik gold.  Masses  of  testimony  have  thus  been  piled  up, 
but  it  is  contended  that  not  a  syllable  of  incriminating  evi- 
dence has  been  secured.  Apparently  this  is  the  fact  for  M. 
Housselin  sits  back  and  does  not  send  in  his  long  expected 
dossier.  Of  course  the  government  should  make  out  its  case 
or  set  the  men  free.  It  has  done  neither,  and  the  seventeen 
remain  in  prison,  the  court  refusing  them  their  liberie  pro- 
visoire — something  like  our  release  on  bond.  There  is  no 
redress  for  the  defendants,  for  M.  Housselin,  the  juge  d'in- 
struction, has  what  the  law  calls  an  absolute  discretion.  He 
can  pretend  to  go  on  collecting  evidence  and  spin  out  the 
case  indefinitely,  keeping  the  defendants  in  prison  for  as  many 
years  as  the  Leygues-Millerand  government  lasts;  with  the 
government  behind  him,  no  one  can  call  him  to  account.  It 
would  appear  that  without  a  shred  of  evidence  of  the  alleged 
plot,  the  seventeen  have  lain  in  prison  for  five  months,  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  will  lie  there  till  a  general  election 
changes  the  complexion  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  unless 
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public  opinion  is  successful  in  demanding  their  release.  A 
committee  with  Anatole  France  at  its  head,  and  L'Humanite 
for  a  mouth-piece,  is  waging  a  campaign  for  the  liberation 
of  the  men.  Letters  pour  in  daily  from  those  who  love  lib- 
erty and  fear  tyranny.  Crowded  meetings  are  being  held  at 
which  resolutions  are  passed,  and  the  committee  is  soliciting 
funds  for  the  defence.  Francis  Fisher  Kane. 

*         Santo  Domingo 
A       NNOUNCEMENT  Saturday  of  the  United  States' 

/  %  intent  to  withdraw  from  the  government  of  the  Do- 
/  %^  minican  Republic  provides  opportunitytoreviewwhat 
that  intervention  has  meant  in  guiding  the  footsteps 
of  the  neighboring  nation  into  the  paths  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  question  of  justification  for  that  intervention 
apart  (in  so  far  as  it  can  be  kept  apart), what  have  been  the  so- 
cial results  of  this  experiment  in  international  welfare  work? 

On  the  credit  side  the  results  are  unfortunately  few.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  country  has  for  the  first  time  been  adequately 
policed;  yet  until  the  American  occupation  drove  the  irrecon- 
cilables  into  the  hills,  life  and  property  were  safe  in  the  most 
outlying  regions.  Sanitation,  the  social  welfare  specialty  of 
the  American  military,  hardly  appears.  Indeed  Dominicans 
relate  with  horror  how,  after  the  forces  had  cut  off  all  reve- 
nues of  the  government  in  an  endeavor  to  force  the  last  Do- 
minican government  to  sign  a  treaty  virtually  creating  an 
American  protectorate,  the  lepers  came  out  from  their  monas- 
tery hospital  of  San  Lazaro  at  twilight  to  beg  for  alms.  It 
had  not  been  done  in  the  memory  of  man.  Recourse  was  had 
to  the  head  of  San  Lazaro;  why  were  these  rotting,  diseased 
horrors  forced  to  street  beggary?  "  My  grant  has  been  cut 
off,"  said  the  official.  "  Must  I  order  these  wrecks  to  starve?  " 
And  it  was  not  until  three  years  had  passed  that  a  leper  reser- 
vation was  established  by  the  military  government.  There  had 
been  but  little  fever,  and  not  much  has  had  to  be  done.  Ty- 
phoid and  diseases  due  to  polluted  water  were  more  common; 
but  no  water  supply  has  been  established.  The  marines  set 
up  military  hospitals  to  which  natives  could  come,  but  these 
cease  with  the  withdrawal  of  forces,  and  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  educate  doctors  or  nurses  to  staff  a  new  institution. 
The  old  Dominican  hospital  remains  as  it  was:  inadequate, 
ill-equipped.  The  occupation  leaves  behind  it  the  usual  legacy 
of  venereal  disease,  increasing  to  some  slight  extent  the  per- 
centage existing  before  its  entry ;  this  is  the  trail  of  every  army. 
The  world  epidemic  of  influenza  caught  the  island  unprepared, 
and  no  better  preparation  is  in  force  today. 

Education  has  some  record  of  tangible  achievement.  The  ma- 
rines are  hardly  ideal  teachers,  and  the  constructive  record  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  actual  reform  work,  is  traceable  to  a 
single  man,  Colonel  Rufus  Lane,  who  as  minister  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instructive  applied  himself  to  an  unfamiliar  task 
with  commendable  tact  and  industry.  The  United  States  State 
Department  insists  that  school  attendance  has  increased  from 
18,000  to  100,000;  the  figures  are  open  to  question,  since  the 
entire  population  of  the  country  is  probably  not  more  than 
800,000  (there  has  been  no  reliable  census),  and  no  attempt 
whatever  has  been  made  to  establish  schools  in  the  country 
districts.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  normal  school  in  Santo 
Domingo  City  has  been  improved,  and  the  grade  schools  have 
been  developed,  largely  with  the  cooperation  of  the  patriotic 
archbishop,  Senor  Adolfo  Nouel.  Some  commencement  of 
secondary  education  has  been  projected.  Perhaps  two  years 
of  improved  schooling  for  a  considerable  number  of  children  in. 
the  cities — say  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— is  a  fair  summary  of  the  achievement. 

Public  works  do  not  make  an  impressive  list,  though  in  an 
indolent,  tropical  country  they  are  more  of  an  accomplish- 
ment than  we  should  assume.  A  road  joining  the  northern 
with  the  southern  coast  has  been  partly  completed;  others 
have  been  laid  out ;  no  comprehensive  system  has  been  brought 
into  being.  A  good  bridge  across  the  river  near  Santo  Do- 
mingo City;  a  dock  or  two  in  the  northern  ports  and  an 


agricultural  research  station  almost  exhaust  the  catalogue. 

Financially  there  has  been  a  real  and  thoroughgoing  house- 
cleaning  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  security  for  payment  of  the  outstand- 
ing Dominican  bonds  which  led  to  the  American  conquest.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  outstanding  bond  issue  (which 
totalled  about  twenty  millions),  has  been  retired  or  provided 
for.  To  build  more  roads  the  military  government  undertook 
to  issue  new  bonds,  but,  according  to  reports,  American  banks 
were  so  doubtful  of  the  legality  of  an  issue  thus  contracted  by 
forcible  interlopers  that  they  refused  to  participate  in  floating 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  fraudulent  claims  against  the 
government  have  been  eliminated  by  the  summary  action  of 
a  Claims  Commission  (the  commissioners  were  principally 
Americans),  and  probably  with  substantial,  if  ungracious,  jus- 
tice. The  government  was  in  good  enough  financial  shape  to 
assist  the  growers  of  coffee  and  cacao  this  year  by  purchasing 
their  crops  when  a  commodity  depression  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  threatened  to  involve  them  in  disastrous  loss. 

On  the  debit  side  we  have  to  record  some  slight  damage  to 
our  national  honor  in  having  conquered  the  country  (without 
the  formality  of  declaring  war),  and  a  considerable  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  as  national  social-welfare  missionaries, 
owing  to  the  various  atrocities  of  the  marines  on  the  field,  per- 
sistent injustice  of  the  courts-martial  which  were  set  up 
throughout  the  island,  and  the  shocking  invasion  of  rights  of 
free  speech  and  conduct.  Under  cover  of  the  military  move- 
ments there  have  been  murder  and  robbery.  Some  of  the  worst 
charges  have  been  levelled  against  the  native  militia-police,  a 
force  formed  by  the  Americans  to  assist  in  keeping  order. 
Worst  of  all,  there  has  been  absolute  destruction  of  the  Do- 
minican permanent  administration  and  consequent  loss  of  offi- 
cials capable  of  picking  up  the  tasks  of  reconstruction.  The 
proposed  development  of  a  commission  of  representative  Do- 
minicans who  shall  revise  the  laws,  assist  in  holding  an  election 
to  a  new  Congress  and  the  like  will  probably  demonstrate  the 
essential  mistake  of  depriving  a  country  of  the  chance  to  give 
governmental  and  administrative  experience  to  the  men  who  in 
time  must  run  its  affairs. 

In  the  doubtful  class  are  the  legislative  measures  imposed 
by  "  executive  order,"  as  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  military 
are  termed.  The  tax  law,  aimed  to  place  the  burden  upon 
land  and  upon  the  exploiters  of  land,  seems  just  and  fair;  it 
bears  most  heavily,  perhaps,  upon  the  great  sugar  estates  which 
are  in  the  main  American-owned.  This  law  likewise  is  one 
of  Colonel  Lane's  measures.  The  land  title  law,  establishing 
a  land  court  similar  to  that  inaugurated  in  the  Philippines  is 
now  on  trial ;  with  development  it  should  prove  a  real  benefit. 
These  are  tangible  suggestions  which  the  Dominicans  may 
adopt,  and  whose  preliminary  trial  has  probably  benefited  the 
country.  What  becomes  of  them  depends  upon  the  view  taken 
by  the  Dominican  citizens  whose  land  tenure  has  been  affected. 

How  far  is  America  justified  in  "  cleaning  up  "  countries 
which  have  not  signally  succeeded  in  handling  their  own  in- 
ternal affairs?  That  is  the  issue  raised  by  this  Dominican  ad- 
venture in  social  missionarying.  It  is  not  easy  to  say.  Prob- 
ably the  military  government  has  done  better  by  the  people,  in 
the  main,  than  most  Dominican  governments.  But  there  have 
been  too  many  protests  against  the  brutality  of  the  two  thou- 
sand odd  marines  who  constituted  the  army  of  occupation,  the 
government  and  the  reform  instructors  rolled  in  one.  It  was 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Harding  of  the  strange  case  of  a  Domini- 
can government  headed  by  an  Americal  admiral  (though,  to 
be  sure,  he  hoists  a  Dominican  flag  on  his  palace),  surrounded 
by  his  usual  aides  to  whose  military  titles  have  been  added 
the  titles  of  cabinet  ministers  (the  paymaster  is  minister  of 
finance;  the  general  of  marine  is  minister  of  war  and  police, 
and  so  on),  that  led  to  inquiry  in  high  quarters.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  exiled  de  jure  government  of  Santo  Domingo, 
which  fled  when  the  marines  took  over  the  government,  had 
come  north  to  appeal  to  the  American  people  against  the  Amer- 
ican government.  Rarely  has  a  friendly  government  been  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  and  a  friendly  country  so  completely 
submerged.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  jr. 
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"  BOY  WELFARE" 

PRACTICALLY  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  state 
of  New  York  have  rallied  to  the  task  of  securing  the 
repeal  of  the  military  training  law  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature.  Governor-elect  Miller  also  is  reported  to 
be  favorable  to  its  repeal.  In  a  final  effort  to  save  the  law, 
the  state  Military  Training  Commission  has  made  certain 
modifications  of  its  regulations,  undertaking  to  transform 
its  operations  from  the  region  of  military  drill  into  the  more 
acceptable  realm  of  "  boy  welfare,"  whatever  that  may  mean 
when  administered  by  a  military  commission.  But  the  educa- 
tional interests  are  probably  too  thoroughly  aroused.  Teachers 
claim  that  the  law  has  been  enforced  against  school  boys  and 
not — at  least  not  so  rigorously — against  working  boys.  Too, 
the  charge  has  been  made  that,  at  least  in  certain  districts, 
school  boys  are  being  subjected  to  court-martial  proceedings 
in  true  military  fashion,  and  that  punishments  are  meted  out 
by  these  courts-martial. 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PENN 

r~>  OR  some  years  the  Philadelphia  yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
H  has  appointed  a  number  of  their  most  influential  farmer 
members  to  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Group.  Their 
purpose  is  to  study  and  improve  farm  conditions  with  special 
reference  to  farm  labor  problems.  In  the  early  spring  of  1920 
this  group  communicated  with  Robert  Bruere  and  Paul  Doug- 
lass of  the  Industrial  Relations  Division  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  to  find  if  any  data  had  been  gathered  by 
the  Interchurch  which  might  bear  on  their  farm  problems. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  that  Dr.  Douglass  informed 
them  that  he  had  no  data  but  would  be  glad  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  farmers  of  the  group.  In  April,  Max  Watson,  who  was 
experienced  in  farming  and  also  familiar  with  industrial  per- 
sonnel problems,  was  sent  to  make  the  survey.  Two  sections 
were  visited,  the  first  being  around  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and 
the  second  in  Westchester  county,  Pa.  Both  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  hands  were  questioned  and  data  collected  bearing  on 
wages,  hours,  housing,  recreation,  education  and  permanency. 
A  rough  budget  was  estimated  for  each  farm-hand  family  and 
a  life  history  of  each  man  recorded.  Eighty-eight  farms  were 
visited  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  farm  hands  inter- 
viewed. The  results  of  this  data  were  incorporated  in  a  report 
made  by  Mr.  Watson  and  read  before  the  Farmers'  Group  at 
Philadelphia  on  November  30.  Mr.  Watson  was  present  at 
this  meeting  and  discussed  the  report  with  the  sixty  farmers 
present.  It  contained  recommendations  for  better  houses, 
having  running  water,  sewer  systems,  shower  baths,  and 
furnace  heat;  better  recreational  opportunities  for  the  farm 
hands  who  live  in  tenant  farm  houses  on  the  farm  but  have 
no  share  in  the  management  or  profits ;  shorter  hours ;  a  definite 
vacation  period  with  pay;  better  pay;  a  budget  system;  co- 
operative purchasing  of  supplies  and  a  permanent  social  worker 
who  could  help  the  wives  of  the  farm-hands  improve  their  con- 
ditions. A  comparison  was  made  between  the  budget  of  the 
farm-hand  and  eight  other  budgets  based  on  actual  living  costs, 
compiled  during  the  past  years.  The  total  average  income  of 
these  farm-hands  for  a  family  of  five  was  found  to  be  $1,080  a 
year.  Of  this  $240  was  estimated  as  the  privileges  received 
in  housing,  food  and  fuel.  Other  graphs  showed  earnings 
by  age;  length  of  stay,  according  to  race  (colored  and  white)  ; 
whether  born  on  a  farm  or  in  a  city ;  average  education ; 
average  number  of  children;  average  age  married  and  average 
earnings. 


A  program  will  be  outlined  based  on  this  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  group  and  some  real  results  may  be  expected. 
These  men  feel  that  they  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  English 
Friends  who  have  adopted  such  an  advanced  program  of 
industrial  relations.  This  program,  looking  toward  improved 
rural  conditions  and  better  relationship  between  the  farmer 
and  farm  labor,  when  formulated,  may  be  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  most  advanced  steps  yet  taken  by  American  farmers. 

UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM 

THE  resignation  of  Charles  T.  Hallinan  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Union  Against  Militarism 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  forces  that  are  working  to  prevent 
the  militarization  of  the  United  States.  The  union  was  es- 
tablished in  191 6,  and  from  its  foundation  Mr.  Hallinan 
took  a  leading  part  in  shaping  and  executing  its  policies.  As 
the  road  to  peace,  the  union  has  advocated  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  with  other  states,  rather  than  the  building 
of  armaments.  With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  the  work  of  the  union  was  concentrated  on  oppos- 
ing permanent,  universal,  compulsory  training  and  service. 
Amid  war  and  post-war  passions  and  prejudices  Mr.  Hal- 
linan conducted  the  publicity  of  this  fight  with  a  skill,  re- 
sourcefulness and  good  temper  that  commanded  the  admira- 
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CTRJSTM AS  NINETEEN  TWENTY 


This  Christmas  card,  designed  by  Rockwell  Kent  for  the  use 

of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  represents  a  "  knight  who, 

having   stacked    his   arms,   follows   ecstatically    the   star    of 

Bethlehem  " 
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THE    SURVEY    FOR    JANUARY     i,    1921 


THE  CIVIC  SPIRIT 

Synopsis  of  the  pageant  presented  in  Pittsburgh,  De- 
cember 8,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County 

The  throned  figure  of  the  Spirit  of  the  City  is  shown 
as  a  great  and  powerful  blacksmith,  sleeping,  and  bound 
by  chains  of  gold  and  custom.  Below  his  throne  sit  his 
evil  counsellors,  Worldly  Power,  Greed,  Pride  and  Com- 
placency; and  below  them,  in  the  outer  darkness,  groups 
representing  the  victims  of  those  evils  against  which  the 
Civic  Club  has  struggled.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pageant, 
the  Civic  Spirit  (Service)  appears;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
inception  of  the  Club,  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  Civic 
Spirit  speaks  in  a  prologue,  suggesting  her  problems  and 
her  purposes,  and  the  pageant  begins. 

The  evil  counsellors  agree  upon  the  appointment  of 
Worldly  Power  (Self)  to  represent  them.  And  while  they 
deliberate,  the  Civic  Spirit  goes  among  the  groups  below, 
and  touches,  one  after  another,  the  sufferings  of  Joyless 
Childhood,  of  the  Unclean,  the  Plague  Stricken,  Youth  in 
Idleness,  the  Disinherited  and  all  those  who  can  not  pros- 
per. Worldly  Power  reproves  her  for  her  inquiries,  and 
she  tries  to  awaken  the  Spirit  of  the  City  (the  Smith)  ; 
he  does  not  hear  her;  and  so,  having  found  her  work,  she 
calls  to  her  aid  the  four  branches  of  the  Club's  activity, 
Government,  Social,  Science,  Education  and  Art.  With  the 
help  of  these  she  sets  about  her  ministry. 

The  undertakings  of  the  Civic  Club  during  its  twenty- 
five  years'  existence  is  next  portrayed.  For  the  Unclean 
a  pure  water  supply  is  obtained,  and  public  baths  opened. 
For  Childhood,  play  grounds,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Open 
Air  Schools,  the  Child  Labor  law  and  various  other  ele- 
ments of  progress  are  attained.  For  Youth  the  recreation 
programme,  and  new  educational  opportunities  in  the  night 
schools  are  opened.  For  the  Stricken,  the  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, the  Municipal  Hospital,  and  various  health  legisla- 
tion, the  tenement  law,  and  the  new  sanitary  code,  are 
achieved.  The  Legal  Aid  and  Associated  Charities  are 
started;  the  City  Planning  idea,  with  all  its  implications 
of  districting  and  Zoning  is  projected;  and  the  Citizenship 
and  Americanization  campaigns  organized.  As  these  move- 
ments proceed,  the  chains  gradually  fall  from  the  Smith, 
and  he  awakes. 

Then  a  Grand  Festival  is  proclaimed  for  the  anniversary 
of  the  Civic  Spirit's  organized  effort;  a  festival  of  rejoicing, 
whereto  all  those  who  have  participated  in  the  work,  and 
all  good  citizens  as  well,  are  invited.  And  through  this 
festival  the  long  silent  Smith  speaks  at  last,  glad  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  but  gravely  warning  the  Civic  Spirit 
and  her  ministers  that  they  pause  midway  in  their  task, 
and  must  again,  at  once  and  with  high  courage,  take  up 
their  never-ending  struggle  for  the  better  day,  the  City  of 
the  future  that  must  be» 


tion  of  friends  and  opponents  alike.  Probably  no  single  in- 
fluence contributed  more  largely  to  the  defeat  of  peace-time 
conscription  when  the  new  army  bill  passed  last  spring  than 
did  his  work.  Mr.  Hallinan  resigns  in  order  to  go  to  Eng- 
land to  rest,  to  mix  in  the  current  of  the  new  political  and 
social  life  there  and  to  carry  on  journalistic  and  literary 
work.  He  is  succeeded  as  executive  secretary  by  Henry  R. 
Mussey,  formerly  associate  professor  of  economics,  Columbia 
University,  more  recently  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Searchlight,  and  long  a  member  of  the  A.  U.  A.  M. 
With  the  fight  against  universal  training  over,  for  the  time 
being,  the  union  is  now  entering  upon  an  aggressive  dis- 
armament campaign.  "  The  crushing  burden  of  taxes  the 
world  over,"  writes  Mr.  Mussey,  "  make  the  present  time  spe- 
cially opportune,  and  the  introduction  of  Senator  Borah's  and 
Representative  Brooks'  disarmament  resolutions  indicates  that 
public  men  are  alive  to  the  issue."  The  union  plans  to  carry 
on  educational  work  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  to  continue  its 
legislative  activities. 


AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

HOW  definitely  and  powerfully  the  simple  instruments 
of  art  may  be  made  the  medium  of  expression  of  the 
high  aims  of  civic  and  social  reform  was  demonstrated 
in  the  dramatic  spectacle  presented  to  more  than  a  thousand 
representative  Pittsburgh  citizens  who  gathered  last  week  at 
the  quarter  century  anniversary  of  the  Civic  Club  of  the  Steel 
City.  The  pageant  was  written  and  directed  by  Thomas 
Woods  Stevens  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
distinguished  pageant  master  of  America.  It  depicted  the 
problems  with  which  the  Civic  Club  has  been  confronted  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  their  solution  during 
twenty-five  years'  effort  for  civic  betterment.  The  scheme  was 
daringly  modern  in  that  it  presented  the  Spirit  of  Pittsburgh 
as  a  humble  workingman  casting  off  his  bonds,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  famous  mural  decorations  of  John  M.  Alex- 
ander in  the  entrance  hall  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  where  the 
drama  was  presented — decorations  in  which  Pittsburgh  is  pic- 
tured as  a  knight  in  steel  armor,  suggesting  the  power  of  the 
city,  and  rising  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam  above  the 
toiling  laborers  of  the  furnaces.  Moreover,  the  evil  coun- 
sellors were  perhaps  too  realistically  played  as  men  of  com- 
merce and  finance  to  offer  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  plight 
of  the  city.  Here,  however,  was  democracy  made  symbolic, 
through  a  vivid  and  truthful  appeal  to  eye  and  ear — to  feeling 
and  to  mind.  Mr.  Stevens'  dramatic  spectacle  was  given  by 
a  well  trained  cast  chosen  from  the  School  of  Drama  of  the 
Institute  and  various  groups  from  the  city — society  girls, 
school  children,  and  foreign-born  citizens. 

A  clear  note  of  Americanism  much  needed  in  a  period  of 
post-war  hysteria  and  prejudice  was  sounded  by  Henry  Adams 
Gibbons,  in  an  address  preceding  the  pageant.  Mr.  Gibbons 
ridiculed  the  bombast  and  the  sentimentalism  of  the  spurious 
brand  of  Americanization  that  seeks  to  make  all  our  diverse 
peoples  over  at  once  into  a  single  "  group  cult "  and  to  bind 
them  by  a  narrow  Puritanism  to  the  past.  We  should  rather, 
he  said,  "  fuse  all  elements  through  a  common  Americanism." 
This  he  deemed  to  be  the  objective  Pilgrim  heritage  which 
we  must  cherish — our  fundamental  institutions  of  freedom,  to 
be  embodied  in  a  civic  policy  that  assures  to  all  our  people 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  assembly  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  which  guarantees  through  our  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence, justice  to  the  humblest  newcomer  among  us. 

FAMINE  IN  CHINA 

THE  round  figures  thirty  or  forty  million,  when  applied 
to  people  starving  to  death,  can  scarcely  be  compre- 
hended. A  large  area  of  North  China,  containing  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  United  States,  is 
in  danger  of  starving  to  death  this  winter.  The  death  toll 
has  already  begun.  The  belt  affected  runs  across  North  China 
beginning  in  northern  Shantung  and  extending  through  south- 
ern Chihli  to  Honan  and  eastern  Shansi.  The  worst  affected 
areas  are  in  the  congested  northern  districts  of  the  Sacred 
Province,  Shantung,  and  in  southern  Chihli,  in  the  same  gen- 
eral locality  as  that  which  suffered  from  the  famine  caused 
by  flood  in  191 7.  The  direct  cause  of  the  present  situation  is 
the  lack  of  rain.  In  October  there  had  not  been  a  drop  of  rain 
for  a  year  in  many  places.  In  that  month  people  in  the  worst 
affected  districts  were  beginning  to  eat  the  bark  of  trees  and 
a  certain  kind  of  rough  thistle.  Cases  of  suicide  were  rapidly 
increasing  in  number.  Other  secondary  but  important  causes 
of  distress  are  the  presence  in  northern  Chihli  of  several  thou- 
sand defeated  troops  of  the  general  Chang  Chui  Yao,  former 
governor  of  Hunan.  These  soldiers,  because  they  were  under 
a  general  not  favored  by  the  present  war  lords,  the  viceroy  of 
Manchuria  and  the  military  dictator  of  Chihli,  are  left  out  of 
a  job,  and  have  quartered  themselves  on  the  farmers. 

According  to  John  S.  Burgess,  of  the  Community  Service 
Department  of  Princeton  University  Center  in  Peking,  who 
writes  to  the  Survey  on  his  return  to  this  country  from 
China,  an  even  more  fundamental  cause  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  that  for  years    an    unprogressive    and    corrupt    gov- 
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ernment  has  failed  to  use  the  national  income  or  foreign  loans 
for  irrigation  schemes  or  railroad  building  which  might  have 
made  impossible  such  a  famine  as  the  present  one.  There  is 
said  to  be  today  enough  food  in  China  to  feed  the  whole  popu- 
lation if  it  could  be  gotten  to  the  starving  people.  Back  of 
the  whole  situation  is  the  ever  present  political  turmoil  of  a 
divided  China.  The  northern  government,  almost  bankrupt 
with  no  credit  at  home  or  abroad,  finds  it  difficult  to  give 
whole-hearted  cooperation  in  anything.  The  principal  concern 
of  the  big  officials  is  to  keep  in  power  in  spite  of  all  this.  Dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  famine  relief  work,  many  trains  which 
might  have  been  utilized  to  transport  grain  were  comman- 
deered by  General  Chang  Tso  Lin,  viceroy  of  Manchuria,  to 
transport  troops  to  Peking. 

Agitation  for  famine  relief  work  began  in  Peking  and 
Tientsin  in  August,  Mr.  Burgess  writes.  On  their  return  to 
Peking  the  American  Ambassador, Charles  R.Crane, and  Mrs. 
Crane,  took  a  leading  part  in  arousing  public  and  international 
interest  in  the  terrible  situation.  Missionaries  were  called  to 
Peking  from  the  affected  areas  and  gave  reports  to  the  legation 
of  the  actual  conditions.  Steps  were  taken  to  organize  an  in- 
ternational relief  committee,  composed  of  two  of  each  nation 
of  importance  that  maintains  a  legation  in  China's  capital.  Dr. 
Gray,  for  many  years  the  physician  of  the  British  legation, 
was  elected  chairman.  America's  representatives  were  Mr. 
Faxon,  of  Anderson  &  Meyer  Co.,  and  R.R.Gailey, of  Prince- 
ton University  Center  in  Peking.  In  November  there  arrived 
from  the  Philippines  J.  E.  Baker,  advisor  to  the  Ministry  of 
Communications,  with  $50,000  in  relief  funds  given  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Peking. 

While  the  foreigners  were  thus  organizing,  two  prominent 
Chinese  ex-officials  had  started  large  private  relief  funds.  One 
of  them,  Hsiung  Hsi  Ling,  was  formerly  premier,  and  in  191 7- 
18  was  in  charge  of  the  flood  relief  work  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment; the  other,  Liang  Shih  Yi,  was  recently  speaker  of 
the  senate,  and  has  several  times  had  cabinet  positions.  He 
figured  largely  in  the  monarchical  movement  to  make  Yuon 
Shih  Kai  emperor  in  19 16,  and  since  then  until  very  recently 
has  played  no  important  part  in  Chinese  politics.  These  two 
large  societies  and  many  smaller  relief  agencies  federated  in 
October  and  also  had  close  cooperative  relations  with  the  In- 
ternational Relief  Committee. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $60,000,000  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  situation.  Extensive  road  building  and 
railroad  construction  to  employ  large  numbers  from  the  af- 
fected districts  is  planned  by  the  various  agencies  working. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  presence  of  disbanded  troops 
in  North  China  is  making  dangerous  the  relief  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  that  foreign  soldiers  may  be  called 
on  to  protect  the  relief  workers. 

Politically  the  famine  came  at  a  very  unfortunate  time,  Mr. 
Burgess  says.  "  A  certain  power  not  very  distant  geographi- 
cally will  no  doubt  make  every  effort  to  exaggerate  so  far  as 
possible  the  condition  of  disorganization  now  present  in  parts 
of  China.  It  is  to  the  interests  of  this  power  to  make  things 
look  as  bad  as  possible  so  that  the  strong  hand  of  foreign  in- 
tervention may  have  a  better  excuse.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  people  are  capable  of  going  through  periods 
of  turmoil  and  coming  out  intact  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Peace  loving  and  unaggressive,  these  peasants  will,  for  the 
most  part,  die  slowly  of  starvation,  before  they  will  cause 
trouble  of  any  kind  or  even  beg.  In  a  village  where  people  were 
dying  of  hunger,  some  rich  miser,  with  barns  full  of  grain,  has 
been  known  to  be  left  unmolested.  On  the  other  hand,  money 
lent  these  men  for  seed  planting  was,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  flood  relief  workers,  always  returned. 

"  When  I  was  leaving  in  November  some  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  relief  work  had  already  come  in.  The  Shanghai 
merchants  had  subscribed  $3,000,000.  Foreign  contributed 
funds  are  to  be  extended  under  foreign  supervision.  Ameri- 
can funds  will  be  dispersed  through  the  American  Red  Cross 
or  through  experienced  missionaries.  Unless  subscriptions 
greatly  increase,  at  least  eighteen  million  people  will  starve 
before  the  spring  comes.v 
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1921  AS  HEIR  OF  1920 

The  Growth  of  Nationalism. 
■*■  •  What  is  the  status  of  the  League  of  Nations  before  the 
conscience  of  the  world?  Which  is  the  dominant  influence  in 
the  world's  statesmanship — Nationalism  or  Internationalism? 
Why?  Is  this  dominance  a  healthful  symptom?  Does  it  promise 
peace  to  the  world,  or  the  certainty  of  further  wars? 

O    The  Growth  of  Imperialism. 

^*  Which  nations  were  definitely  aggrandized  in  territory  and 
prestige  by  the  results  of  the  war?  Did  the  war  tend,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  increase  or  to  the  discredit  of  the  imperialistic 
spirit?  Has  the  result  been  everywhere  the  same?  Which 
nations  show  any  increase — which,  if  any,  a  decrease  of  the 
spirit  of  imperialism?  What  is  the  actual  significance  of  a 
"mandate?"  Does  this  term  cover  up,  as  charged  by  some,  the 
same  old  brutal  imperialism,  or  does  it  express  the  spirit  of  a 
new  and  democratic  relationship  of  the  great  powers  to  the 
smaller  peoples  of  the  earth? 

O     Democracy  in  Statesmanship. 

*■''•  Has  the  world,  in  any  real  sense,  been  made  safer  for 
democracy?  What  is  the  actual  status  of  democratic  ideals 
today:  in  statesmanship,  national  and  international?  In  party 
platforms?  In  partisan  struggles  for  the  control  of  government? 
In  suggestions  of  statesmen  and  politicians  as  to  programs  for 
the  future?    In  legislation  under  consideration? 

4    The  Aggrandizement  of  Force  in  the  Settlement  of  Dis- 
•  putes. 

This  recent  war  was  hailed  at  first  as  "  a  war  to  end  wars." 
Was  that  interpretation  justified  at  any  time?  Is  such  an  inter- 
pretation possible  at  present?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  "habit 
of  using  force?"  What  is  the  alternative  to  the  use  of  force  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes?  Is  the  world  making  any  large  use 
of  this  alternative?    What  are  the  evidences  of  such  use? 

5    The  Growth  of  Socialistic  Control  of  Human  Life  and 
•  Action. 

Did  any  of  the  larger  nations  escape  the  common  tendency 
to  centralize  all  industrial,  political  and  social  controls  in  gov- 
ernmental agencies  during  the  war?  Do  these  tendencies  still 
continue?    Are  they  desirable?    Is  there  any  escape  from  them? 

/C    The  Aggrandizement  of  Science. 

*-'•  What  was  the  attitude  of  practical  men  toward  scientific 
research  before  the  war?  In  what  respects  has  that  attitude 
changed?  Why  has  it  changed?  What  did  science  have  to  do 
with  winning  the  war?  Was  such  use  of  science  justifiable? 
Was  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  science,  or  has  science  no 
spirit?  Is  war  to  be  the  chief  employer  of  science  in  the  future? 
Has  science  any  standing  with  the  advocates  of  peace? 

H    The  Status  of  "  Materialism." 

'  •  What  effect  did  the  war  have  upon  men's  spiritual  outlooks? 
Do  men  now  believe  more,  or  less,  in  ideals?  Has  the  race 
become  more  materialistic,  or  less  so?  Is  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom more  dominant  today,  or  less  so?  Is  individual  responsibility 
more  completely  accepted  today,  or  less  so?  Does  the  craze 
for  the  "Ouija  Board"  indicate  a  growth  of  spiritual  outlook, 
or  the  reverse?  Has  religion  increased  its  prestige  in  the  war 
period?  Has  any  church  done  so?  Why?  Is  there  more,  or 
less,  room  for  human  hope  today  than  a  year  ago? 

References: 

New  Year's  Goals,  page  498,  this  issue. 
Files  of  current  magazines  for  the  year  1920. 
Current  news  reports  and  comment. 
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A  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE   SOCIALIST  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.     Longmans,  Green  Si  Co.     364 
pp.    Price  $4.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.45. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  much  of  the  real 
"  government "  which  takes  place  in  modern  communities  is 
carried  on  by  unofficial  persons — capitalists,  labor  unions,  coop- 
erative societies,  etc.  These  various  bodies,  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  frequently  exert  quite  as  much  compulsion  on  those 
affected  as  do  government  officials.  Hence  we  have  what  the 
authors  of  this  book  call  the  dictatorship  of  the  capitalist.  This 
is  much  tempered  by  the  partial  dictatorship  of  the  other  bodies 
named,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  voters.  Any  constructive 
scheme  for  doing  away  with  the  capitalists'  dictatorship  ought 
to  specify  who  shall  do  the  governing  instead.  This,  the  Webbs 
do  in  most  elaborate  detail.  They  start  with  a  survey  of  exist- 
ing democracies  in  industry.  There  are  voluntary  consumers' 
democracies  (the  cooperative  societies)  and  compulsory  con- 
sumers' democracies  (municipalities  engaged  in  "municipal 
trading").  There  are  also  producers'  democracies  of  two  kinds 
— the  trade  unions,  membership  in  which  tends  to  become  com- 
pulsory, and  professional  associations.  There  is  finally  the 
democracy  of  citizens,  functioning  most  imperfectly  at  present 
through  Parliament.  The  new  state  is  to  develop,  modify  and 
coordinate  these  various  democracies.  Vocational  organizations 
are  to  develop,  voluntary  cooperation  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
relied  upon  to  take  a  considerable  part  in  production,  municipal 
and  other  local  government  enterprise  is  to  be  extended  (the 
detailed  and  penetrating  proposals  for  a  change  in  the  system 
of  local  government  are  of  interest  primarily,  of  course,  to  Eng- 
lishmen) and  a  few  enterprises  are  to  be  nationalized — railways, 
mining,  afforestation,  possibly  banking. 

There  are  to  be  two  Parliaments  (not  two  chambers  of  one 
Parliament),  each  to  be  elected  by  geographical  representation. 
The  political  Parliament  is  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs,  pending 
the  development  of  international  government,  and  with  the 
internal  order  of  the  community,  including  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  social  Parliament  is  to  deal  with 
the  "  administration  of  things  " — it  is  responsible  for  the  economic 
environment  and  for  the  care  of  the  interests  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  separation  is  to  facilitate  the  exertion 
by  the  community  of  its  two  distinct  "  common  wills  "  which  at 
present,  in  the  authors'  view,  are  hopelessly  jumbled  and  at  cross 
purposes.  The  authors  recognize  that  the  functions  of  the  two 
Parliaments  may  at  times  conflict.  The  political  Parliament 
may  wish  to  engage  in  operations  which  will  add  to  the  tax 
burdens.  The  social  Parliament  may  wish  to  prohibit  certain 
forms  of  economic  conduct,  such  as  competition  with  a  public 
enterprise.  The  former,  however,  will  not  be  permitted  to  add 
to  the  tax  burdens  without  the  consent  of  the  social  Parliament 
and  the  latter  may  not  render  any  practice  criminal  without  the 
consent  of  the  political  Parliament.  But  what  the  authors  fail 
to  appreciate  is  that  to  forbid  the  social  Parliament  to  interfere 
with  conduct  by  making  it  criminal  will  be  of  no  effect;  the 
body  in  control  of  the  price  system  can  enforce  conformity  to 
prescribed  economic  conduct  by  methods  which,  though  subtler, 
are  no  less  effective  than  the  criminal  law — methods  by  which 
the  present  capitalists  exercise  their  dictatorship. 

Indeed  the  entire  distinction  between  the  "  administration  of 
persons "  and  the  "  administration  of  things "  seems  largely 
verbal.  Things  can  only  be  administered  through  persons.  The 
social  Parliament  can  scarcely  administer  things  at  all  without 
altering  the  legal  relations  among  persons.  Nor  can  the  political 
Parliament  deal  with  the  legal  relations  among  persons  (which 
is  what  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  process  of  administering 
justice)  without  in  most  cases  affecting  the  economic  environ- 
ment. This  criticism  is  not  intended  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  an  extraordinarily  able  work.  It  is  not  intended  even  to  deny 
the  necessity  of  different  parliaments  with  distinct  funcions. 
It  is  intended  merely  to  point  out  that  a  delimitation  of  functions 
cannot  be  final  which  merely  assigns  to  one  body  the  power  to 
tax  and  to  the  other  the  power  to  change  the  civil  and  criminal 
law.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  clear  delimitation  can  be  drawn  in 
advance.     Some  body   analogous   to   our   Supreme   Court   seems 


essential,  to  decide  questions  of  jurisdiction  when  they  arise — 
the  decisions  to  be  subject,  perhaps,  to  review  by  popular 
referendum. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  authors,  despite  their  reputation 
in  some  quarters,  seem  intent  throughout  the  book  on  securing 
the  maximum  of  decentralization  and  the  widest  possible  play  of 
voluntary  motives  and  of  individual  variations. 

Columbia  University.  Robert  L.  Hale, 
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POLAND  THE  UNKNOWN 

Translated  from  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.     George  H. 
Doran  Co.    259  pp.    Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.45. 

POLAND  AND  THE  MINORITY  RACES 

By  Arthur  L.  Goodhart.     Brentano's.     194  pp.     Price  $3.00 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 

A  WORLD  PROBLEM 

By   Stephanie   Laudyn.     The   Book  Importing   House,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.    365  pp.    Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.45. 

It.  would  seem  that  Poland  in  her  rebirth  has  not  yet  passed 
out  of  the  period  of  propaganda  into  that  of  impersonal  history. 
At  least,  each  of  these  three  books  has  a  point  to  make,  the  last 
two  being  concerned  especially  with  the  pro  and  con  of  the 
Jewish  question. 

Poland  the  Unknown  is  written  to  combat  the  rather  widely 
expressed  theory  that  Poland's  fall  in  the  18th  century  was  due 
to  a  natural  incapacity  for  government  inherent  in  Polish  char- 
acter. The  author  makes  a  detailed  study  of  Polish  constitu- 
tional forms  before  the  partitions,  and  brings  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  country's  downfall  was  caused  not  at  all  by  lack  of 
progressive  ability  but  rather  by  too  great  achievements  in 
democratic  form  of  government  which  proved  an  embarrassment, 
and  therefore  a  provocation,  to  her  powerful  and  imperialistic 
neighbors.  It  is  interesting  that  he  undertakes  to  prove  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  employ  a  budget  system 
in  her  national  government.  Unfortunately  for  his  main  purpose, 
he  has  felt  called  upon  to  develop  his  thesis  in  a  detail  which 
makes  the  book  rather  difficult  reading  for  anyone  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  Polish  history. 


Alas  for  the  hopes  of  the  world  that  peace  and  brotherly  love 
could  be  persuaded  to  abide  with  us  by  the  price  of  limitless 
carnage!  Probably  never  in  recent  history  have  racial  hatreds 
been  more  bitter,  more  implacable  than  they  are  today.  The 
two  books  following  deal  with  one  of  the  most  widely  talked  of 
among  race  antagonisms — that  between  the  Jews  and  Poles. 

If  one  wishes  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  much  of  it  can  be 
found  in  Poland  and  the  Minority  Races,  the  title  being  some- 
what of  a  misnomer,  as  practically  only  one  minority  race  is  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Goodhart  might  perhaps  object  to  having  it  said  that 
his  book  gives  any  one  point  of  view,  but  since,  as  counsel  for 
the  American  Commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
request  of  Paderewski  to  investigate  conditions  in  Poland,  his 
chief  duty  evidently  lay  in  taking  the  testimony  of  Jewish  wit- 
nesses in  regard  to  "  pogroms  "  reported  to  the  commission,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  people  whose  opinions  and  experiences  he 
reports  on  are  Jewish.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary  of 
the  author's  experiences  in  Poland  from  July  12  to  September 
13)  I9'9»  and  is  full  of  local  touches  and  descriptions  of  life  in 
Poland  which  make  it  very  vivid.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
a  little  that  in  the  publication  of  a  diary  of  experiences  by  a 
representative  of  a  government  commission  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  final  report  of  the  commission,  and  also  that  there  should 
be  no  note  erf  introduction  by  the  commission's  distinguished 
chairman,  Henry  Morgenthau. 

If  one  wishes  the  Polish  point  of  view,  Stephanie  Laudyn's 
book,  translated  from  the  Polish,  gives  it  with  an  intensity  which 
fortunately  for  us,  nothing  in  our  national  life  has  fitted  us  to 
comprehend.  The  book  is  rather  a  curious  production,  and  some 
of  its  charges  against  the  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  Germans  and 
Freemasons)  are  so  fantastic  as  to  be  repellent..  And  yet  it 
contains  facts  which  are  of  interest.  Almost  half  the  Jews  in 
the  world,  according  to  the  author,  who  also  undertakes  to  give 
the   historical    reasons    for   this   tremendous   settlement,    live   in 
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Poland,  forming  about  14  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that 
crowded  country.  The  Jewish  question  is,  therefore,  according 
to  her,  essentially  the  difficult  and  complicated  problem  of  the 
economic  and  political  adjustment  of  a  powerful  minority  race, 
without  overthrowing  the  autonomy  of  the  majority,  and  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  a  matter  of  religious  persecution  which,  she 
insists,  it  never  has  been. 

If,  finally,  one  is  the  sort  of  person  who  believes  that  "  you 
most  deal  with  people  and  prejudices  as  they  are  and  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,"  one  will  read  both  books  (or  their  equivalents), 
because  the  world  has  shown  a  firm  determination  to  deal  with 
this  matter  at  any  cost.  Martha  A.  Chickering. 

TEN  MINUTE  TALKS  WITH  WORKERS 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  208  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 

HUMAN  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY 

By  Henry  Chellew.  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  149  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.20. 

LABOR  IN  POLITICS,  OR  CLASS  VERSUS  COUNTRY. 
CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  VOTERS 
By  Charles   Norman   Fay.     Published  by   the   author   at  205 
Brattle  Bldg.,   Cambridge,    Mass.     284  pp.     Price  $2.00;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

This  small  volume  contains  a  series  of  forty  preachments  to 
workers.  They  first  appeared  in  1919  in  the  Trade  Supplement 
of  the  London  Times.  Some  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in 
this  country  in  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  certain  banks. 
The  range  of  topics  is  broad  and  is  intended  to  present  a  picture 
of  modern  industrialism  as  a  beneficently  functioning  entity.  The 
"talks  "  aim  to  give  workmen  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  ropes 
of  business  management.  Manifestly  the  viewpoint  is  that  of 
the  liberal-minded  employer,  but  still  it  is  that  of  an  employer 
and  portrays  his  philosophy  of  success. 

To  those  American  employers  who  have  adopted  the  practice — 
as  many  have  in  recent  years — of  posting  in  the  factory  at  regu- 
lar intervals  a  "  message  "  signed  by  the  president  or  general 
manager,  this  little  handbook  on  economics  should  prove  suggest- 
ive. There  is  a  bit  too  much  of  a  literary  quality  about  it,  and 
it  is  too  advanced  in  subject  matter  for  consumption  by  American 
factory  labor  much  below  the  rank  of  foreman.  But  with  suit- 
able modifications  it  could  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
any  given  group.  In  the  hands  of  an  able  and  resourceful  teacher 
it  would  be  an  admirable  text  in  conventional  economics  for 
secondary  schools  or  even  college  freshmen. 


The  publisher's  wrapper  on  this  book  says  the  volume  "  marks 
a  new  era  in  which  scientific  method  is  applied  to  the  problems 
of  industry  and  commerce.  Many  subjects  are  dealt  with  from 
the  standpoint  of  applied  psychology."  Such  a  description  is  at 
best  euphemistic.  The  volume  fortunately  is  short,  for  it  con- 
tains little  particularly  worth  reading  that  has  not  been  much 
better  said  by  others.  It  is  evidently  a  recomposition  of  a  series 
of  "  inspirational  "  addresses  delivered  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  to  American  officers  on  their  way  home  from  European 
battlefields.  There  is  much  uncritical  quoting  of  "  authorities  " 
of  scientific  management,  including  the  highly  questionable 
phrenological  "  character  analysis "  espoused  by  Dr.  Katherine 
Blackford.  There  is  an  attempt  to  be  practical  in  seven  plati- 
tudinous "  rules  of  efficiency  "  and  in  an  appendix  entitled  "  How 
to  Establish  an  Efficiency  Club."  The  book  does  not  fulfill  the 
promise  made  by  Lord  Sydenham  in  his  preface  that.it  will  fur- 
nish "  an  insight  into  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest." 


This  is  the  product  of  a  pencil-and-scratch-pad  mind  belonging 
to  a  retired  manufacturer.  One  can  see  its  author  seated  before 
an  array  of  A.  F.  of  L.  proceedings,  Department  of  Labor  bulle- 
tins, World  Almanacs  and  other  imposing  volumes.  Its  pages 
fairly  bristle  with  figures  and  quotations,  all  assembled  to  prove 
the  perfidy  of  "  Gompers  et  al."  as  leaders  of  American  "  labor." 

It  should  be  read  by  everyone  seriously  desirous  of  compre- 
hending current  American  industrial  relations,  not  because  it  pre- 
sents a  true  picture — for  it  does  not — but  because  it  typifies  with 
more  ingenuousness  than  do  most  writings  by  employers  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  many  executives  who  today  are  applauding  the 
"  open  shop "  campaign.  Its  writer  knows  more  of  the  facts 
about  labor   organizations   than   do   most   employers,   and   he   is 


manifestly  sincere — though  at  times  unduly  bombastic — in  his 
vigorous  attack  upon  what  he  deems  the  selfish  "  determinations 
to  concentrate  and  perpetuate  personal  control  of  industry  and 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  labor  demagogues,  under  the  pretense 
of  democracy."  He  puts  his  finger  repeatedly  on  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  labor  movement  as  an  institution  of  social 
service;  namely,  the  political  machine  of  organized  labor.  For 
that  reason  his  book  is  excellent  antidote  for  the  uncritically  pro- 
union  attitude  of  many  persons  not  directly  concerned  with  in- 
dustry who  temperamentally  befriend  the  supposedly  underdog. 

The  executive  mind  this  book  reveals  delights  in  "  facts  "  as 
props  for  preconceived  opinions.  Many  of  the  figures  cited  are 
mere  scratch-pad  estimates  which  close  scrutiny  shows  to  be  fal- 
lacious. A  striking  example  is  the  author's  conclusion  (p.  193) 
that  "  Mr.  Lauck  testifies  thaC  the  minimum  on  which  an  average 
family  can  live  is  nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars  per  annum  more 
than  the  actual  gross  output  on  which  the  fifty  million  workers  of 
the  United  States  did  live  very  abundantly  in  1919,  but  more- 
over laid  up  unheard-of  savings  deposits  out  of!  "  (Italics  are 
Mr.  Fay's.)  Mr.  Fay  uses  the  figure  "fifty  million"  workers 
as  the  divisor,  and  seventy-two  billion  dollars  as  the  dividend  in 
arriving  at  his  quotient  of  $1,440  as  the  "average  actual  gross 
production  for  1919  "  per  worker  (p.  96)  with  which  he  com- 
pares Mr.  Lauck's  maximum  family  budget  of  $2,533.97.  Ob- 
viously "  fifty  million  workers  "  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  for 
what  the  census  calls  "  persons  in  gainful  occupations  "  and  in- 
cludes many  millions  who  are  not  heads  of  families.  Conse- 
quently Mr.  Fay's  $1,440  is  not  properly  comparable  with  any 
family  budget  figure.  The  author's  reasoning  should  lead  him 
to  condemn  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  esti- 
mate of  $1,715.55 — though  the  discrepancy  is  less,  to  be  sure; 
but  he  merely  mentions  it  as  having  been  condemned  by  Mr. 
Lauck  as  inadequate,  with  no  comment  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Fay  advises  every  employer  to  declare  his  shop  once  and 
for  all  non-union.  "  AH  that  is  necessary,"  he  says,  "  is  to  so 
order  his  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  shut  down  tight  for  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  when  unavoidable,  once  in  five  or  six  years  perhaps, 
to  give  his  laborers,  who  by-and-by  forget,  a  little  leisure  to 
learn  and  ponder  again  the  utter  uselessness  of  great  centralized 
labor  organization."  He  advocates  the  formation  of  "  Sick  of 
Strikes "  unions  composed  of  employers  desirous  of  combating 
labor  unionism.  A  series  of  legislative  and  administrative  reme- 
dies for  the  same  purpose  is  proposed;  and  a  friendly  tip  is 
handed  organized  labor  that  a  great  field  of  usefulness  and 
power  lies  in  "  mutual  life  and  unemployment  insurance,  co- 
(Continued   on  page   517) 
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{Continued  from  page   515)  , 

operative  buying,  and  employment  service;  and  also  in  the  func- 
tion of  collecting  accurate  information  as  to  wages  and  trade 
conditions,  in  all  industries,  to  be  put  at  the  service  of  shop  com- 
mittees in  cooperation  with  employers  for  determining  standards 
and  methods  of  efficiency,  healthful  working  hours  and  conditions, 
and  in  general  putting  the  shop  committees  in  a  position  of  in- 
formed authority  in  all  negotiations  of  employment." 

Mr.  Fay,  who  mentions  several  times  that  he  resides  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  says  he  was  unable  to  find  a  publisher  for  his 
book  because  they  all  feared  "  antagonizing  the  trade  unions." 
Consequently  the  author  "  and  a  few  friends  "  had  it  privately 
printed  at  "  The  University  Press,"  which,  it  should  be  said, 
is  not  the  press  of  Harvard  University,  but  a  private  printing 
house.  Ernest  R.  Burton. 

AMERICAN  POLICE  SYSTEMS 

By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick.     The  Century  Co.     408  pp.     Price 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

This  volume,  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
is  a  companion  volume  of  the  author's  European  Police  Systems 
which  appeared  five  years  ago.  It  is  based  upon  a  careful  per- 
sonal study  of  the  police  problem  in  all  the  more  important  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  contains,  as  a  result,  a  wealth  of 
illustrative  material  which  adds  greatly  to  its  interest  and  value. 
Mr.  Fosdick's  thorough  knowledge  of  European  police  procedure 
qualifies  him  in  a  particular  manner  to  estimate  the  work  of 
the  American  police  and  to  make  constructive  suggestions  for 
improvements. 

The  failure  of  American  police  departments  to  measure  up 
to  the  standards  set  by  European  countries  cannot,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  be  explained  wholly  by  the  baneful  effect  of  "politics;" 
other  factors  such  as  the  heterogeneity  of  the  population  of  our 
cities,  the  preponderance  of  crime  in  America,  the  law's  delays, 
the  oftentimes  inefficient  and  sometimes  corrupt  personnel  of  our 
courts  and  prosecuting  officers,  "  the  weak  sentimentality  of  the 
community  in  relation  to  crime  and  the  criminal  "  and  the  pres- 
ence on  our  statute  books  of  laws  which  are  fundamentally 
unenforceable — all  these  must  bear  a  considerable  share  of  the 
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responsibility.  The  author  has  done  well  to  emphasize  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  confronting  our  police. 

The  chapters  on  the  development  and  the  present  state  of 
police  control  bring  vividly  before  the  reader  the  endless  series 
of  changes  in  organization  our  police  departments  have  under- 
gone. In  New  York  there  have  been  nine  fundamental  changes 
in  seventy-five  years;  in  Cincinnati,  ten  in  fifty  years.  We  have 
tried  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  board  control  as  well  as 
single-headed  control;  we  have  experimented  with  state  control 
and  with  municipal  control.  Some  changes  have  doubtless  been 
dictated  by  a  real  desire  to  improve  police  conditions;  others 
have  just  as  certainly  been  incidents  of  the  struggle  for  party 
advantage.  In  our  search  for  the  correct  mechanical  arrange- 
ments we  have  failed  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  funda- 
mentally important  question  of  securing  an  efficient  personnel. 
Though  far  from  dogmatic  on  the  point,  the  author  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  tendency  toward  single-headed  leadership. 

The  need  of  responsible  leadership  in  police  control  is  pointed 
out  with  admirable  clarity.  In  Europe  when  an  efficient  head  is 
secured  he  is  given  freedom  to  carry  out  his  plans.  In  other 
words,  police  control  offers  a  career.  Here,  in  the  oft-quoted 
words  of  former  Commissioner  Woods  of  New  York,  "  Com- 
missioners are  birds  of  passage."  Under  such  conditions  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  slow.  The  chief  executive  of  the  city  should 
have  power  to  appoint  and  remove  commissioners  so  that  re- 
sponsibility may  be  centralized.  But  how  can  we,  under  this 
policy,  keep  efficient  men  in  charge  of  the  police?  Mr.  Fosdick 
is  too  wise  to  offer  a  panacea.  In  his  opinion,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  the  slow  process  of  developing  a  public 
opinion  which  will  look  upon  important  administrative  positions 
not  as  political  jobs  but  as  rewards  for  faithful  and  efficient 
service.  With  this  answer  the  reformer  may  be  dissatisfied. 
But  it  is  after  all  the  only  real  answer  that  can  be  given. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  need  of  providing  special  training 
for  policemen,  especially  those  engaged  in  detective  work,  and 
of  carrying  further  the  highly  important  but  difficult  work  of 
crime  prevention,  one  of  the  newer  activities  to  which  the  more 
progressive  police  administrators  have  just  begun  to  turn  their 
attention.    To  the  latter  he  devotes  a  special  chapter. 

Our  cities  have  slight  cause  to  feel  proud  of  their  record  in 
police  administration.  But  conditions  are  better  now  than  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Many  improvements  are  suggested. 
The  book  should  be  read  not  only  by  police  administrators  but 
by  the  general  public  upon  whose  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  problems  set  forth  depends  their  solution. 

Columbia  University.  E.  D.  Graper. 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  Grace  Owen.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.     174  pp. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.60. 

This  book  is  a  most  timely  illumination,  coming  as  it  does  when 
the  National  Kindergarten  Association  is  raising  $100,000  for 
the  extension  of  its  work  in  educating  the  public  as  to  the  needs 
of  lower  primary  education.  It  is  a  comprehensive  description 
of  nursery  education  in  England,  where  the  movement  has  had 
greater  impetus  than  in  the  United  States.  The  nursery  school 
in  England  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  our  kindergarten,  nor 
again  is  it  identical  with  our  day  nurseries.  Under  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1918,  local  education  authorities  in  England  are  em- 
powered to  make  arrangements  for  supplying  or  aiding  the  sup- 
ply of  nursery  schools  for  children  over  two  years  and  under 
five  years  of  age  (children  of  six  may  attend  by  special  per- 
mission), whose  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. This  means  that,  on  the  whole,  at  an  age  when  intensive 
care  is  needed,  physical  and  mental,  children  come  to  school  from 
homes  which  are  not  qualified  to  supply  it.  Therefore  the  neces- 
sity for  the  nursery  to  treat  the  child  as  a  whole  child;  therefore 
the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  excellent  teachers,  trained  in 
child  nursing,  psychology,  and  kindergarten  methods  and  having 
— an  important  addition — some  knowledge  of  social  conditions. 

This  series  of  papers  goes  into  these  necessities  and  explains 
in  detail  how  they  can  be  met,  and  are  being  met  to  some  degree, 
excellent  nursery  schools.  It  explains  theoretically  the  aims 
ind  functions  of  the  nursery  school.  It  describes  the  mind  of 
le  child.  It  covers  every  possible  administrative  difficulty  so 
lucidly  that  one  has  great  confidence  after  reading  it  that  he 
could  himself  establish  and  run  a  nursery  school,  though  left 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  ease  of  such  a  project.  M.  C.  C. 


LABOR,   MANAGEMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Editors:  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  Samuel  Gompers  and  Fred 

J.  Miller.     Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social   Science,   September   15.     Price  $1.00;   by  mail   of   the 

Survey  $1.10. 

Following  its  established  practice,  the  American  Academy 
presents  in  this  volume  a  symposium  of  the  views  of  many  in- 
dustrial experts,  labor  leaders,  public  officials  and  a  few  employers, 
on  questions  of  labor,  management,  and  production.  A  number 
of  the  economists  who  have  left  universities  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  government  in  the  garment  trades  are 
also  contributors.  Four  chief  themes  are  discussed;  these  are 
the  human  factor  as  the  heart  of  industry,  the  drift  toward 
science  in  industry,  the  manager's  part,  and  miscellaneous  prob- 
lems. The  point  of  view  is  chiefly  that  of  liberal  engineers  and 
executives  with  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  orthodox  trade 
unionists.  Many  of  the  separate  contributions  are  exceedingly 
useful.  Together  they  present  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
trend  toward  placing  production  on  a  democratic  basis. 

W.  L.  C. 
THE  WOMAN  OP  THE  STREETS 

By  Lee  Alexander  Stone,  M.D.     Burton  Publishing  Co.     119 

pp.    Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

This  little  volume  is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  an  indication 
of  a  growing  interest  in  social  welfare  on  the  part  of  physicians 
and  as  a  frank  and  honest  expression  of  the  author's  opinions, 
rather  than  as  contributing  anything  new.  It  is  attempting  almost 
too  much  to  explain  the  origin  of  exogamy  and  the  various  his- 
torical aspects  of  sexual  immorality  in  such  brief  compass,  even 
in  most  sketchy  fashion.  The  author  seems  moved  by,  first,  a 
desire  to  eradicate  venereal  disease;  second,  a  violent  antag- 
onism to  most  moral  reformers.  This  leads  him  to  a  certain 
inconsistency.  He  emphasizes  the  role  of  man  as  a  carrier  of 
disease  and  as  the  tempter.  He  then  proceeds  to  advocate  moral 
reform  himself.  Doubtless  what  he  is  really  opposing  is  thought- 
less sentimentality  on  the  part  of  moral  reformers.  His  rather 
violent  criticism  of  reformers,  however,  seems  to  weaken  his 
argument.  He  considers  poverty  the  chief  cause  of  modern  pros- 
titution and  believes,  therefore,  that  our  present  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  prostitutes  are  of  no  avail.  He  is  definitely  in  favor  of 
segregation. 

FAIRY  GRAMMAR 

By   J.    Harold   Carpenter.      E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.      116   pp. 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

One  whole  section  of  the  history  of  education  might  be  devoted' 
to  the  topic,  Education  by  Schemes.  Some  of  these  schemes  may 
be  described  as  methods  of  smuggling  knowledge  from  a  foreign 
land  into  the  child's  mind.  Some  are  lingering  echoes  of  a  former 
"  soft  pedagogy,"  such  a  sugar-coating  of  knowledge  as  will  make 
the  child  swallow  it.  All  of  them  attempt  to  avoid  the  long 
issues  of  natural  growth  and  development.  But  occasionally  one 
of  these  schemes  approaches  some  degree  of  psychological  insight. 
Fairy  Grammar  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  Grammar  is  mostly 
something  for  adult  minds  to  puzzle  over.  Language  classifica- 
tion is  a  rather  late  enterprise  of  the  race.  We  attempt  to  make 
children  "  take  it  on."  As  far  as  the  "  parts  of  speech  "  go,  this 
little  book  will  help  the  child  to  learn  some  incidental  grammar — 
some  of  the  more  obvious  facts  about  functions  of  words  in 
sentences.  But  the  suggestion  that  "  as  long  as  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  parts  of  speech  you  look  a  fool  "  is  rather 
stretching  the  significance  of  grammar  for  the  uses  of  language 
as  a  means  of  communication.  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA 

By   Alberto   Pecorini.     Marshall   Jones   Co.     237   pp.     Price 

$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 

This  book  was  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  to  fill  a  void  brought  to  its  attention  by  the  Free 
Public  Library  Commission.  It  gives,  in  parallel  pages  in  Italian 
and  English,  a  brief  history  of  the  United  States  which  should 
prove  very  useful  indeed  in  Americanization  classes.  Mr.  Peco- 
rini has  accomplished  his  difficult  task  very  creditably;  in  spite 
of  its  brevity  his  statement  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  not  more 
rose-colored  in  appreciation  of  American  life  and  accomplishments 
than  is  justifiable.  His  rendering  of  the  development  of  race 
relations  in  the  South  since  the  Civil  War  is,  perhaps,  too 
optimistic,  but  in  a  later  chapter  the  fact  is  not  obscured  that  thil 
problem,  among  others,  is  still  awaiting  its  solution.  B.  L. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Another  impression:  that  people  apparently  refer  to  old  Survey*,  M 
inquiries  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks  alter  the  advertising." — Amer.  Red 
Cross. 

RATES:   Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or 
more  consecutive  insertions. 


Adrireaa    Advertising 
Department 


THE     SURVEY 


112  Ernst  19  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WA.NTb.Li.  h.x penciled  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  411  W. 
Fayette   Street  


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  ma- 
trons, secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Rox  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11 
to  1. 


WANTED:  Trained  social  case  worker, 
college  graduate,  woman,  familiar  with 
New  York  City  social  agencies.  Must  be 
of  Italian  birth  or  parentage  and  speak 
Italian.  Important  position;  good  salary. 
Applv  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange, 
130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


ASSISTANT  BOYS'  WORKER:  Must 
be  able  to  handle  gymnasium  classes.  Res- 
ident. Address  Sidney  A.  Teller,  Director, 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh. 
State  age,  education,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected. 


APARTMENT  TO  RENT 


PROFESSIONAL  lady  wishes  to  share 
apartment  in  country.  55  minutes  from 
k  York.  $20  a  month.  Call  Miss  Joffe, 
5,  Bryant  2747. 


Public  Health   Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

thorough  going    course    in    Public    Health 

rslng  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 

nth.     A    six    months'    course    with    excep- 

onal   theoretical   introduction  to  and   prac- 

experieoce  In  all  forms  of  public  health 

Ing,  In  both  city  and  rural  communities. 

offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 

listed   bj   the   American    Red   Cross   which 

ovides  scholarships   for   properly   qualified 

nurses.      Students    may   begin   work  In   Octo- 

r,  January.  March,  or  June. 

For  information  address 

Hiss    Dora    M.    Barnes,    Director 

GEORGE     PEABOUY     COLLEGE     FOB 

TEACH  KR8 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  Considering  the  shortage  of 
teaehers  throughout  the  country, 
We  received  a  very  satisfactory 
nuiuner  of  replies  and  have  been 
Sble  to  suitably  811  most  of  the 
positions  We  consider  your  classi- 
fied advertisements  of  great  value 
In  briuging  institutions  and  Insti- 
tution people  seeking  employment  In 
touch    with   one   another.' 


FOR  SALE 


CHARITIES  AND  SURVEY  complete 
from  April  1st,  1905,  to  date.  Herbert  E. 
Mills,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.    3719  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  Christian,  well  ed- 
ucated, experienced  typist  and  office  work- 
er, with  training  for  Welfare  work,  de- 
sires position  with  Social  Organization. 
Salary  $30.     3731   Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  and  or- 
ganizer, who  has  dbne  case  work,  seeks  de- 
sirable opening.  Excellent  credentials. 
3729  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Head  Worker 
of  a  Federated  Jewish  Charities  or  kindred 
organization  by  experienced  executive. 
Available  January  1st.     3730  Survey. 


LECTURES 

EDWARD  T.  DEV1NE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105    East  22d    Street,    New    York. 


IXljiJLiniWl  1  <  dai  »rtlcle»,  paper*,  speech- 
eg,  debates  Expert,  icholarly  ierrtce.  Asthoi* 
Siiuich    Bbuau.    500    Fifth    Aranne.    New    T*rk. 


e 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,  copy   unchanged    throughout    the   month. 

JBetttr  tEimcs  reports  the  most  Important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfars 
agencies  la  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.     70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  I. 

Hospital  Social  Servioe ;  monthly  $3.00  a  year ; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East 
72d  Street,  New   York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2 -a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   50   Union   Square,   New   York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 


THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  pabllshed 
under  tbe  auspice*  of  the  Tunkenree  Insti- 
tute;  an  annual;  paper  cover  75  rents, 
board  cover  tl. 25  postpaid;  a  permanent 
record  of  current  events,  an  encyclopedia 
of  523  pases  of  hlntortcal  and  itoclnloglral 
fact*  relating  to  the  Negro.  General  and 
special  bibliographies;  full  Index.  Ad- 
dress tbe  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  COM- 
PANY,   Tuskegee    Institute.    Alabama. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  TECHNICAL  WOMEN  IN  IN- 
DUSTRY. A  survey  of  factories,  1919-1920. 
Central  Branch  Employment  Department,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  610  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Revised  trans- 
lation from  official  text.  Pub.  by  Kussiar 
Soviet  Government  Bureau,  110  West  40tb 
St.,  New  York  City.     93  pages.     25  cents. 

Cmdit  Dnions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass 
Credit  Union  Assn.,  0  Park   Square,  Boston 

Immigration  Litiiatubi  seat  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 


Weight  and  Height  in  Rilation  to  Malnu- 
trition. By  We  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D., 
and  Frank  A.  Manny.  Reprint  from 
Archives  of  Pedriatrlcs,  Aug.  From  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 

Medical  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Japan. 
By  Caroline  E.  Furness.  Reprinted  from 
New  York  Medical  Journal.  May  15.  From 
author,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.     Price  ten  cents. 

Horrors  of  Vaccination  Exposed  and  illus- 
trated. Size  6x9.  238  pages  28  illustra- 
tions, paper  covers.  An  up-to-date  book  for 
doctors  and  laymen  giving  "  the  other  side  " 
of  the  subject  and  showing  how  vaccination 
now  causes  more  deaths  thaD  smallpox.  Posi- 
tive proofs  from  highest  sources  given. 
Price  one  dollar  per  copy  by  mail.  Chas.  M. 
Higgins,  author  and  publisher,  271  Ninth 
St.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Monographs  in  Child  Welfare,  No.  1,  Selec- 
tion of  Foster  Homes  for  Children.  A  de- 
scription of  the  principles  and  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  finding  and  investigating  foster  homes — 
with  Illustrative  cases.  By  Mary  S.  Doran, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Finding  Work,  and 
Bertha  C.  Reynolds,  Home  Finding  Visitor. 
Published  in  1919  by  Tbe  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  107  East  22  Street,  New 
York.     Thirty-five    cents. 

Self  Supporting  Students  in  Certain  New 
York  Cits  High  Schools  by  Walter  W. 
Pettit.  Large  numbers  of  students  are  em- 
ployed outside  of  school  hours  and  during 
vacations.  This  study  deals  with  the  types 
of  work,  the  haphazard  way  in  which  these 
part  time  positions  are  secured,  the  length 
of  hours,  rates  of  pay,  the  detrimental  effect 
that  this  work  exerts  upon  the  recreational 
life  of  the  students,  and  suggested  remedial 
measures.  Published  in  1920  by  The  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  107  East  22 
Street,   New   York.     Seventy-five   cents. 


READ  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 
Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


T\  I  Jk  T  1"X  The  Survey  may  be  kept  fot 

K  I  Ml  II  permanent  ready  reference   r 

^^  a    special    loo»e    leaf    binder, 

made    with    board    side*.      Il 
it  covered   with   itoul   buck- 
ram,  THE  SURVEY   stamped 
in   sold   letters   both    in    the 
back   and  on   the   tide.      Pal 
in  each  mue  at  received.     It 
does      not     mutilate     iuuet, 
—     which     may     easily     be     re- 
moved   and    reinserted.       At 
the  end  of  each  »n  month*  an  index  will  be  tent 
to  you  and  the  volume   will   then  be  ready  for  e 


YOUR 
ISSUES 


permanent  place  in  your  library. 

Price  $2.00  and  postage. 
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Diphtheria 


The  diphtheria  rate  has  been  entirely  too  high  in 
1920.  During-  the  first  9  months  of  1920,  the  death 
rate  was  18.8  per  100,000  persons,  or  7.4%  higher 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1919.  There  is 
danger  of  a  widespread  outbreak  all  over  the  country 
this  winter  and  the  coming  spring. 

Our  circulars  on  Diphtheria  emphasize  the 
importance  of  early  diagnosis,  the  extensive  use  of 
Shick  test  by  Health  Departments,  and  the  use  of 
anti-toxin  by  physicians.  They  are  distributed  by 
schools,  health  officers,  and  by  our  local 
representatives. 

You  may  prevent  new  cases  from  developing  by 
distributing  these  circulars  to  your  clients.  Ask  our 
representative  for  them  or  write  to 

Welfare  Division 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Our  Murderous  Highways — Engineers  and  the  Public— The  Nebraska 
Labor  Amendment— From  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson — While  Senators 
Ate — The  Boston  Council — Unemployment  in  Detroit— Social  Work 
in  England— Relief  in  Russia — Housing  and  Health— The  Irish  Civil 
War— The  Hibernian  Athletic  Club 


Preventing  Job  Famines 
Prospects  of  the  Fisher  Act 


Otto  T.  Mallery 
Harold  J.  Laski 


H.  H.  H .       P.  U.  K. 

The  Health  Diagnosis  of  a  Community 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D. 
CHILD  WELFARE 

Next  Steps  in  Child  Labor  .  .  Raymond  G.  Fuller 

The  Child  and  the  Machine  .  .  .  Lucile  Eaves 

Detroit's   Experiment  —  The  District  of  Columbia  — Why  Children 
Work 

INDUSTRY 

The  New  Position  of  Women 

A  Factory  in  Petrograd 

Industrial   Principles  —  An   Encouraging 

Fatalities  in  1920 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Importance  of  the  Continuation  School 
Labor  Education 
A  New  Type  of  Survey 
Community  Boundaries 


W.  L.  C. 

Sadie  L.  Stark 

Conference  —  Coal   Mine 


Ruth  Swan  Clark 

Alexander  Fichandler 

.    J.K.H. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Fur- 
nishes information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of 
community  councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and 
social  federations.  Exchanges  material  and  information  among  its 
members.  Trains  executives  for  community  organization. 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y. ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN   CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial  organizations;    and    for    training    men    in    the    profession    of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  J3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN   PRISON  ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres. ;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— Wm. 
D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Leaflets  free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly;  80c.  a  year.  Membership 
(entitles  to  Review  and  other  publications),  $1. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire.  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156'  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  D.  Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 
FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y.:  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service:    Rev.    Worth    M. 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Etrnest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't.  research  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.  Henry  A. 

Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country    Life:    Rev.    Edmund    de    S. 

Brunner,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commssion  on  Relations  with  France  and  Belgium,  uniting  Amer- 
ican  religious  agencies   for   the  relief  and  reconstruction   of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and   Belgium.     Chairman,   Rev.   Ar- 
thur J.  Brown,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  F.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres. ;    F.    H.    Rogers,    treas. ;    W.    H.    Scoville,    sec'y. ;    Hampton.    Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN    (NATIONAL)-i 
Headquarters,    146    Henry   St.,    New   York;    Etta   Lasker    Rosensohn,| 
chm.    Greets  girls  at  ports:  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.    Interna 
tional   system  of  safeguarding.     Conducts   National  Americanizatioi 
programme. 

IH,E    INSTITUTE    FOR    CRIPPLED    AND    DISABLED    MEN— Johl 
Culbert  Fanes,   dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.     Maintains  free  in 
dustrial    training   classes   and    employment    bureau:    makes   artificial 
limbs   and   appliances;    publishes   literature   on   work    for    the   handi  I 
capped;  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  th 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCI ETY— Harry  W.  Laidlej 
secretary  70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  a, 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women  An 
nual  membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly  "The  Socialis 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

rtoJi?^kr,Af.SO,Cf,A"!IION    FOR   THE    ADVANCEMENT   OF    COL 
°~ED"nPf£P,H^Io£rfiel£  Storey-  Pres-  James  w-  Johnson,  actinj 
sec  y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     To  secure  to  colored  Americans  th' 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.     Furnishes  information  rel 
garding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.     Membership  90,000,   with  3 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES 

Rush    Taggart.    pres. ;    Mrs.    Robert    L.    Dickinson,    treas  ■    Virgil   V 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.     Composed  of  non-com 
w™i~  oS0S      •  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especiall  J 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

AS^OCIAVioi?0^^  OFJ"HE*  YOL>NG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys 
ical,  social  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  youne VI 
men.  btudent,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  phvsical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houi1 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment-  Bit 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

BAiv'ofNth»  n^^OLA°     WELrFARE     COUNCIL-Official    Nation; 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

Waslfin  foXneCDiVC     °ffices'    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.^ 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke    C.S  P. 
Department  of  Education— Director,  Right  Rev    Far   Edw    A    Par* 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation—  ' 

A^La16"1   °f  Social  Action— Directors,   John   A.   Ryan   and  Joh: 

Lepartment    of    Press    and    Publicity— Director,    Justin    McGrati 
Ass  t.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National    Council    of    Catholic    Men— President,     Richmond    Dean 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga 
vin;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National   Training   School   for   Women,    Washington,    D     C  — Dear 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration— National  Director,   Bruce  M.   Mohldr. 
NATIONAL.  CHIL.D   LABOR   COM MITTEE-Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y, 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.     Industrial  and  agri 
cultural  investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  eduS 
tion;     deinquency;     health;    recreation    children's    codes.      Publishe 
quarterly.     The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibit* 
NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas      ll 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.     Originates  and  pub] 
lishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition! 
affecting  the  health,   well  being  and  education  of  children.     Cooper  I 
ates   with    educators,    public    health    agencies     and    all    child   welfar] 
groups   in   community,    city   or   state-wide   service    through    exhibit.' 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dl 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associat 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V  V  Ander 
son:  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  Citj 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble 
mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neurose 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur 
veys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eator 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St..  Nei 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits  lantern  slides,  lee 
tures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  a 
cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Wood! 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparativ 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  th 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work:  seeks  the  highe 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burn! 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin 
nati,  Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitaria 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceeding 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Informatio; 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22 
29,   1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,   Philadelphl 

Health— Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig.  New  York. 

Industrial   and   Economic   Conditions — Sophonisba  P.    Breckinridge 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher.  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot 
Chicago. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y. 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs:  recreation  and  educations 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groims  aiming  toward  complet 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  $1.50  a  year 
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NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
^nV  -National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
fng  house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city  county  and  state 
TOvernments.     Hon.    Charles    E.    Hughes,    pres. ;    Mr.    H.    W.    Dodds, 

Sb'y  " "61  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.  Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
FUa  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 
Obiect"  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  m- 
formaUon  Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse  "  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  ve<ir. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCH ANGE_Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
Kirie  mgr  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
onnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
^^Eisional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 3S1  Fourth  Avenue, 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,'  American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin," 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among-  Negroes. 
,  llollingsworth  "Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy.; 
127  E  23rd  St  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  ot 
white  and  colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trams 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins  ires.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
tor  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 
THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOU  NDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
•ovement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
vities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y.  \ 

SSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St..  New  York.  Depart  - 
nents:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
iies,  Librarv,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
rtussell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
>ensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work,  Cata- 
ogue  sent  upon  request. 

JHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATlON_Woodrow  Wilson,  pres.;  Rich. 
i.  Childs,  sec'y.;  10  W.  flth  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
ation  on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pam- 
ets  free. 

SKEGEE    INSTITUTE — An   institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 

fouth;  an   experiment   in   race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 

South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 

l  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.     Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 

treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


The  Greatest  DEBATE  in  a  Decade! 
SCOTT    NEARING 

versus 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

of  Columbia  University 

OSWALD   GARRISON   VILLARD,   Chairman 

Subject 

Resolved:     "That  Capitalism    has  more  to  offer  the 

workers  of  the  United  States  than   has  Socialism." 

Suneay  Afternoon,  January  23,   1921,  2  P.   M. 

Lexington  Theatre,  Lexington  Ave.  &  51st  St. 

Tickets  50c  to  $2.50  lus  10  per  cent  war  tax. 

Box  of  8,  $20.00;   Box  of  4,  $10.00. 

On   Sale  at  Box  Office  or 

THE  FINE   ARTS  GUILD,  27   W.  Sth   St.,  Phone   Stuyvesant   717 


THE    BUREAU    OF    INDUSTRIAL    RESEARCH, 
Room  31,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 

announces  the   publication   of 

WORKERS'    EDUCATION 

A    Study    of    American    and    Foreign    Experiments 

by    ARTHUR    GLEASON 

50   cents  a  copy 


Pead  the  Remarkable 
DEBATE  ON  BIRTH   CONTROL 
MARGARET    SANGER    vs.    WINTER   RUSSELL 
Held  in  New  York  City  on  December  12,  1920 
y  mail,  30c,  from  THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD,  27S  W.  8th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
.    S.      Booksellers,    organizations,    clubs,    etc.,    write   for   quantity 
Iscounts  on  this   important   pamphlet. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


SOCIAL  METHOD  IN  1921 

"Never  before  in  a  single  year  have  so  many  dreams  and 
aspirations  crashed  to  earth  as  in  1920."  Is  this  statement 
from  a  current  estimate  of  the  passing  year  true  ?  Are  pessim- 
ism and  disillusionment  dominant  factors  in  present  public 
opinion  ?  If  so,  how  shall  we  account  for  them  ?  Is  anything 
to  be  done  about  the  situation  ?  Has  the  world  any  reserves 
of  hope,  or  aspiration,  or  vision,  or  sympathy,  or  understand- 
ing, or  intelligence,  or  method  with  which  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  year?  What  are  the  methods  which  have 
been  developed  to  date  for  use  in  the  solution  of  the  problems? 

The  Method  of  Custom  and  Tradition.' 


1. 


What  is  implied  in  the  "appeal  to  the  past?"  Is  the  "light  of 
experience"  a  sufficient  light?  The  past  has  bequeathed  us  many 
problems:  can  the  past  solve  these  problems?  If  so,  why  has  it  not 
done  so?  Can  custom  understand  new  conditions?  Can  tradition? 
Can  habit?  What  will  custom,  tradition  and  habit  always  do  with, 
new  problems?  Should  society  depend  upon  custom  and  traditiofl 
to  solve  its  problems?  Can  men  trained  in  customs  and  traditions 
solve  the  problems  of  today?  Should  they  be  given  the  task?  Do 
they  want  the  task?  What  will  they  do  with  it?  Are  custom  and 
tradition  purely  obstructive  and  useless?  Are  conservative  Tten, 
useless  to  the  community?  What  are  the  uses  of  custom  and  tradi- 
tion?    Of  traditionally-minded  men  and  women? 

The  Method  of  Innovating  Impulses. 

e  past,  with  its  customs  and  traditions,  cannot  solve  our 
social  problems,  can  the  present  do  so?  Can  good  intentions  solve 
these  problems?  Can  warm-hearted  impulses  solve  them?  Can 
good  will  solve  them?  Can  they  be  solved  by  conversation?  Can 
they  be  solved  by  schemes?  Will  brilliant  intuitions  help  us  out  of 
our  difficulties?  Can  love  solve  them?  Will  they  be  solved  by 
debates?  By  resolutions?  By  the  organization  of  new  associations? 
By  some  startling  discovery?  By  some  "philosopher's  stone?"  By 
pronouncements  from  the  schools?  By  the  wisdom  of  a  few  great 
minds?     By  accident?     By  natural  evolution? 


2    The 
♦  If  th 


3. 


The  Method  of  Science  and  Intelligence. 


What  is  implied  in  the  "appeal  to  science?"  Is  science  related 
in  any  way  to  custom  and  tradition?  To  impulses?  Has  science 
any  relation  to  the  hopes  of  the  future?  How  can  it  have?  How  is 
science  related  to  knowledge?  To  intelligence?  To  habit?-  To  in- 
novation? Has  science  any  relationship  to  feelings,  emotions,  hopes, 
aspirations?    To  will  and  action? 

What  is  meant  by  the  "continuous  play  of  intelligence"  over  any 
subject?  Is  such  a  condition  desirable?  Is  there  room  for  intel- 
ligence in  the  organization  of  society?  For  critical  intelligence? 
For  reconstructive  intelligence?  In  industrial  relationships?  In 
politics?  In  statesmanship?  In  international  relationship?  How 
does  intelligence  differ  from  war?  In  what  respects  are  war  and 
intelligence  alike?  Is  a  labor  strike  to  be  classed  with  war  or  with 
intelligence? 

Which  of  these  three  types  of  method  is  favored  by  "social  work?" 
By  industry?  By  politicians?  By  educational  leaders?  By  religious 
leaders?    By  moralists?    By  the  community,  in  general? 

References  :  The  Survey,  this  issue,  pp.  533. 

Graham  Wallas:  The  Great  Society.  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,   $2.10;    postpaid,   $2.25. 

John  Dewey:  How  We  Think.  D.  C.  Heath.  Price,  $1.60; 
postpaid,  $1.70. 

Joseph  K.  Hart:  Community  Organization.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $2.50;  postpaid,  $2.65. 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book  Department. 


*??„«     '  ™      u   h    ',J?n°-    l3-     p«bhshed    weekly    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    E.    19    St.,    New   York.     Price    $5.00    yearly.     Entered    as   second- 
matter,    March   25,    1909,   at  the  post-office,   New  York,   N.   y.,  under   the  act  of  March  3,   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special   rate  of  postage 
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Rog.Trade  Mark 


New  Fabrics  for  the 

ring    and   Summer  Wardrobe 


VOU  will  find  that  McCutcheon's  latest  im- 
■■■  portations  of  French,  Swiss,  and  English 
dress  fabrics — a  number  of  which  are  exclusive 
with  "The  Linen  Store" — suggest  a  delightful 
variety  of  smart  new  styles  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer frocks. 

ENGLISH  PRINTS  offer  dots,  scrolls,  figures  and  the 
quaintest  of  color  designs  in  as  many  as  fifty  various  pat- 
terns that  are  delightfully  smart. 

ENGLISH  SATEEN— Plain  shades  as  well  as  figured 
color  designs,  make  this  soft,  rich  fabric  particularly  suitable 
for  street  or  afternoon  wear. 

TROPICAL  PRINTS  in  Batiste  weight  are  enjoying 
much  popularity  as  a  dainty  and  practical  fabric  for  the 
warmer  days. 

FRENCH  SATEEN  comes  in  small  geometrical  and  nov- 
elty printings  and  chic  color-effects  that  are  distinctly  of 
French  origin. 

GINGHAMS  continue  to  be  the  smart  fabric  ior  Spring 
wear.  McCutcheon's  Ginghams,  in  checks,  plaids,  stripes, 
and  plain  colors,  have  established  a  reputation  for  quality 
and  beauty. 

VOILES — This  summery  material,  in  many  new  printed, 
woven  and  embroidered  color-effects,  makes  its  special  ap- 
peal for  the  dainty  frock. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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Hudelson.  World  Book  Co.  46  pp.  Paper. 
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lard. Longmans  Green  &  Co.  398  pp.  Illu- 
strated. Price,  $7.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
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Social  Service  in  London.  Charity  Organization 
Society.  The  Cavendish  Association.  P.  S. 
King  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London.  35  pp.  Paper. 
Price,  1  sh.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.45. 
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Bv  Paul  Carel.  Dunod.  Paris.  176  pp.  Paoer. 
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the   Survey,   $3.50. 
Les  Transformations  Sociales  Des  Sentiments. 

By    Fr.    Paulhan.      Ernest    Flammarion,    Paris. 

288   pp.      Paper.      Price,   Frs.    5.75;   by   mail   of 

the  Survey  $2.25. 
La  Paix  Sociale.     By  Gaston  Bourlier.    M.  Giard 

and   E.   Briere,   Paris.     255   pp.     Paper.      Price. 

Frs.  7.00:  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
Le    Mariage    Sterile    ET    le    Divorce.     By    Ed 

mond    Cazal.     Paul    Ollendorff,    Paris.     46    pp 

Paper.    Price,  Frs.  1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$0.60. 
Reconstructing  India.     By  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya 

P.   S.  King  &  Son.     333  pp.     Price,  7s.   6d.;  by 

mail   of  the   Survey,  $2.50. 
Nationalization      of     the      Mines.     By      Frank 

Hodges.     Thomas  Seltzer,  Inc.     170  pp.     Price, 
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Old  and  New  In  the  Countryside.     By  Victoria 

De   Bunsen.     Longmans,   Green  &   Co.      158   pp. 

Price,  $3.25;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.35. 


The    Taxation    of    Excess    Profits    In    Great 

Britain.     By  Robert   Murray   Haig.      American 

Economic  Association,   New  Haven,   Conn.     244 

pp.       Paper.       Price,     $2.50;     by    mail     of     the 

Survpy,  $2.65. 
L'Aalcoolisation   de  la   France.     By   E.   Aubert 

and     Jean     Letort.       Bossard,     Paris.        136     pp. 

Paper.    Price,  Frs.  3.90;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
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Le    Passifisme.      By    Lucien    Souchon.      Bossard, 
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Edition.     D.    Appleton    &    Co.     547    pp.     Price, 
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Community   Organization.     By   Joseph   K.    Hart. 

Macmillan   Co.     230  pp.      Price,   $2.50;   by  man 

of  the  Survey.  $2.65. 
Feeblemindedness  In   Children  of  School  Ace. 

By  C.  Paget  Lapage.     Longmans,   Green   &  Co. 

309  pp.     Second   edition.     Price,   $4.00;   by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $4.20. 
Organisation  Rationelle  D'Une  Usine  Travaii, 

lant   en    Serie    et    Montages   DAtelier.     By 

A.me   Petitet.      Dunod,   Paris.      180   pp.      Paper. 
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Freedom   of   Speech.      By   Zechariah    Chafee '  Jr. 
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SHOWERS 

APROPOS  of  Secretary  Houston's  proposal  to  levy  a 
/"\  larger  income  tax  on  small  incomes  because  that  on 
high  incomes  is  difficult  to  collect,  one  is  reminded  of  a 
remark  made  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  the  New  York  archi- 
tect, at  the  recent  national  housing  conference.  "Taxes,"  he 
said,  "are  like  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
but  it  is  usually  the  unjust  fellow  who  holds  the  umbrella." 

THE  NEBRASKA  LABOR  AMENDMENT 

KANSAS  has  its  industrial  commission  act  and  now  Ne- 
braska has  made  constitutional  preparation  for  a  similar 
development.  One  of  the  sections  of  a  series  of  new  con- 
stitutional amendments,  recently  approved,  makes  definite  pro- 
vision for  the  kind  of  industrial  court  legislation  which  has 
made  Kansas  a  center  of  discussion.  The  amendment  which 
appears  as  Section  9  of  Article  XIV  is  as  follows : 

Laws  may  be  enacted  providing  for  the  investigation,  sub- 
mission, and  determination  of  controversies  between  em- 
ployers and  employes  in  any  business  or  vocation  affected 
with  a  public  interest  and  for  the  prevention  of  unfair  busi- 
ness practices  and  unconscionable  gains  in  any  business  voca- 
tion affecting  the  public  welfare.  An  industrial  commission 
may  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  administering  such  laws 
and  appeals  shall  lie  to  the  supreme  court  from  the  final  orders 
and  judgments  of  such  commission. 

Under  the  terms  of  such  an  amendment  it  would  probably 
be  possible  to  build  the  kind  of  control  over  the  building  in- 
dustry which  the  Lockwood  Committee  appears  to  be  seeking 
from  the  New  York  legislature. 

OUR  MURDEROUS  HIGHWAYS 

NOW  that  intoxication  and  the  violations  of  law  arising 
from  it  have  brought  a  lull  in  the  local  courts  of  the  UrT- 
ited  States,  traffic  law  violations  have  become  almost  if 
not  quite  the  principal  offense  before  that  bar  of  justice.     It 
:stimated  that  every  year  about  one  million  arrests  are  due 
to  that  cause,  and  the  National  Safety  Council  attributes  to  it 
a  large  proportion  of  the  twelve  thousand  fatalities  and  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  injuries  caused  annually  by  automobile 
accidents.  Students  of  highway  traffiic,  recently  assembled  in 
Cleveland  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Traffic  Officers' 
Association,  are  agreed  that  many  traffic  violations  are  due  to 
the  bewildering  diversity  of  traffic  regulations  in  different 
states,  and  one  of  the  principal  items  for  discussion  at  a  nation- 
al conference  on  highway  traffic  regulation  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington on,  January  10,  will  be  to  adopt,  if  possible,  a  draft  for 
a  uniform  traffic  law.  This  would  result,  it  is  believed,  in  a 
perceptible  reduction  of  accidents,  in  relieving  municipal  courts 
of  many  cases  which  clog  their  calendars,  in  saving  millions  of 
dollars  annually  from  loss  by  damage  to  property,  and  in  per- 
mitting a  speedier  traffic  in  congested  thoroughfares  by  making 
a  knowledge  of  the  regulations  on*the  part  of  drivers  and  mo- 
torists more  certain. 

WHILE  SENATORS  ATE 

THE  United  States  Senate  appears  absent-mindedly  to 
have  passed  a  bill  outlawing  strikes  on  railroads.  Only 
three  or  four  senators,  according  to  press  reports,  were 
in  the  chamber  at  the  time  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration. 
Most  of  the  members  had  left  for  lunch.  The  Washington 
Post  said  that  the  bill  was  passed  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : 

When  the  clerk  reached  the  bill  and  began  reading  there 
were  anxious  moments  for  the  few  present  who  hoped  to  see 
it  slip  by.  A  very  unusual  and  tense  situation  developed,  as 
the  doors  to  the  chamber  were  being  watched  to  see  whether 
Senators  Hiram  Johnson  or  La  Follette  or  others  who  would 
have  objected   were  to  reach  the  floor   in  time. 

Senator  Kenyon  entered  just  as  the  reading  was  being  com- 
pleted, and  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  Senator  Poindexter's 
hopes  might  go  a  glimmering.  But  someone  intercepted  Sena- 
tor Kenyon  and  drew  him  away  for  a  talk.  The  reading  of 
the  bill  and  the  several  committee  amendments  had  been  com- 
pleted.    There  was  no  sign  of  dissent. 

"Without  objection  the  bill  is  passed,"  Vice-President  Marshall 
announced.  Smiles  wreathed  the  features  of  Senators  Poin- 
dexter,  Smoot  and  King. 

Reconsideration  of  the  bill  has  been  moved  and  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  a  measure  which  was  refused  the  sanction  of  Congress 
last  March  when  the  Transportation  Act  was  being  openly 
debated  will  now,  through  a  legislative  oversight,  become  law. 
When  the  motion  for  reconsideration  was  made,  however, 
Senator  Poindexter  rose  in  defense  of  the  proposal.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  reports  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  Kenyon:  May  I  ask  the  Senator  before  he  proceeds,  be- 
cause so  much  has  been  said  about  the  method  in  which  this 
bill  was  passed,  how  many  senators  were  present  in  the  cham- 
ber at  the  time  it  was  passed? 

Mr.  Poindexter:  I  have  no  idea  how  many  senators  were 
present.     I  was  present  myself. 

Mr.  Kenyon:  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  were  only 
three  senators  present.  I  had  been  in  the  chamber  previous 
to  that  time  but  was  called  out  and  when  I  got  back  the  bill 
had  been  passed. 

Mr.   Smoot:     There   was   the   usual   number   present. 
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FROM  "PUSSYFOOT"  JOHNSON 

To  the  Editor:  Your  survey  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  in 
Grand  Rapids — which  you  deny  is  a  survey  but  which  is,  all  the 
same — is  the  finest  exposition  of  what  the  dry  policy  will  ac- 
complish in  a  city  ever  written.  I  have  tried  several  times  to 
do  as  well  but  have  never  succeeded.  [See  the  Survey  for  Nov.  6.] 

There  is  no  answer  to  it  except  the  challenge  of  the  Rev.  John 
Jasper  who  said  "de  sun  do  move,"  in  his  claim  that  the  earth 
was  flat.  The  Rev.  Jasper,  prophet  of  ignorance,  is  now  dead, 
but  the  earth  continues   to  revolve   on   its   axis. 

Strident  claims  that  the  elimination  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  would  be  followed  by  a  long  procession  of  woes  is  borne 
out  nowhere  in  experience,  and  your  photograph  of  a  typical 
American  industrial  city  has  placed  social  students  everywhere 
under  deep  obligation  to  you. 

The  redemption  of  the  world  from  the  bonds  of  the  drink  op- 
pression no  longer  depends  on  argument  or  prophesy.  From  now 
on,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  making  known  to  the  world  the  bene- 
ficent effects  of  the  dry  policy  when  scientifically  and  completely 
applied.  From  now  on,  the  press  agent  will  become  a  larger 
and  larger  factor  in  the  temperance  reform,  taking  the  place,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  of  the  agitator  and  the  pioneer.  The 
time  and  the  opportunity  has  come  for  the  prohibitionists  to 
"show  their  goods."  For  several  thousand  years,  the  drink 
trade  has  been  exhibiting  its  products— its  endless  procession  of 
sorrow.  Now,  under  prohibition,  human  joy  has  something  of 
a   chance    to   exploit   itself. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  make  known  to  the  world  that  the  divine  right 
of  brewers  is  no  more  sacred  than  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
that  prohibition  actually  accomplishes  in  practice  what  its  advo- 
cates  claimed    for   it   in   theory. 

London.  William  E.  Johnson. 


Mr.  Kenyon:  The  usual  number?  There  must  have  been 
five  here  then.  I  had  hoped  that  regardless  of  any  one's  feel- 
ings about  the  bill  and  its  merits  and  the  final  passage,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  could  be  agreed  to  so  that  there  might 
be   a  discussion  of  the  bill  before  it  was  passed. 

In  an  article  by  Lawrence  Todd  of  the  Federated  Press  re- 
porting an  interview  between  Senator  Smoot  and  Andrew 
Furuseth,  president  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  it  is  stated  that  the  Poindexter  Anti-Strike  measure 
would  actually  repeal  the  Seamen's  Act  so  far  as  the  freedom 
of  sailors  to  quit  their  jobs  is  concerned.  Senator  Smoot  is 
reported  to  have  acknowledged  that  the  anti-strike  bill  would 
have  that  effect. 

ENGINEERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

THE  new  desire  of  engineers  to  turn  their  talents  to  pub- 
lic service  is  freshly  evidenced  in  the  New  Year's  an- 
nouncement of  the  American  Engineering  Council.  The 
council  is  the  agency  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  which  was  recently  formed  with  Herbert  Hoover  as 
president.  The  new  council  will  at  once  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paign of  public  service,  it  is  stated,  and  to  that  end  it  will  co- 
operate with  chambers  of  commerce,  labor  organizations  and 
other  bodies.  The  elimination  of  waste  in  industry  is  one  of 
the  problems  to  which  the  engineers  will  first  address  them- 
selves. This,  too,  was  one  of  the  topics  before  the  American 
Economics  Association  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  last  week 
where  a  discussion  of  engineers'  views  on  coal  production  was 
one  of  the  most  important  conferences. 

In  particular  the  council  will  continue  the  work  of  the  en- 
gineering societies  which  have  been  conducting  a  campaign 
looking  to  the  reorganization  of  the  federal  departments  at 
Washington  in  order  to  stimulate  governmental  efficiency. 

The  council,  it  is  said,  "recognizes  the  fact  that  the  activ- 
ities of  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  federal  government  are  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  development  of  our  economic 
resources  and  recommends  that  great  care  and  careful  dis- 
crimination be  exercised  in  any  reductions  that  may  be  neces- 
sary." 


The  sole  purpose  of  this  welding  of  the  engineering  societies 
with  a  total  membership  of  some  150,000  engineers  into  a  sin- 
gle body  is — in  Mr.  Hoover's  words — "public  service." 

THE  BOSTON  COUNCIL 

BOSTON  begins  the  new  year  with  a  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  which  Robert  W.  Kelso,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  is  executive  secretary.  To 
those  who  have  been  following  the  trend  in  community  or- 
ganization in  this  country  which  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  war,  the  step  has  significance.  The  farther  you  go  West 
the  newer  and  more  fluid  are  social  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, the  readier  are  they  to  federate.  In  the  East,  where 
societies  reach  back  for  a  generation  or  two  each  with  its  tra- 
ditions and  personalities  and  devoted  principles,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  cooperative  action  mounts  up.  The  present  Boston 
Council  or  its  equivalent  has  been  dreamed  about,  argued  for 
and  discussed  for  years  past.  Its  creation  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  slow  process  of  accommodation  among  men's  minds  - 
— and  women's  minds ;  the  gradual  rise  of  a  convinced  body  of 
opinion  that,  if  social  activities  in  Boston  are  to  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  imagination  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  upon 
the  imagination  of  new  generations  as  they  grow  up  into  that  * 
community,  then  a  common  front  is  needed. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  form  taken  by  this  centripetal 
movement  in  Boston.  While  the  federation  movement  has 
made  great  strides  throughout  the  Middle  West,  the  war 
chest  been  translated  into  the  community  chest,  and  a  new 
body  of  experience  built  up  based  on  a  new  form  of  organiza- 
tion, here  in  Boston  has  been  embodied  on  a  larger  scale 
than  heretofore  the  purely  council  idea.  This  is  not  only  in 
contrast  to  the  tendency  in  many  cities  for  agencies  to  coalesce 
in  financial  federations,  but  to  the  precedent  in  some  where 
councils  have  been  merged  into  the  latter.  Sixty-one  of  the 
leading  agencies  compose  the  new  Boston  council  which  is  now 
in  full  swing.  James  Jackson,  of  the  New  England  Division 
of  the  Red  Cross,  is  president,  and  Joseph  H.  Tillinghast, 
for  three  years  president  of  the  League  for  Preventive  Work, 
vice-president.  The  following  departments  have  already  be- 
gun work:  Families:  William  H.  Pear,  chairman;  Children's 
Work:  Mabelle  B.  Blake,  chairman;  Hospital  Social  Service: 
Katherine  McMahon,  chairman.  Departments  will  also  be 
formed  among  the  neighborhood  agencies  and  the  placement 
workers  in  the  near  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  council,  according  to  its  constitution, 
is  "to  bring  about  the  most  productive  use  and  development 
of  the  city's  resources  in  equipment,  money  and  expert  advice 
to  meet  the  city's  social  needs."  In  developing  along  func- 
tional rather  than  financial  lines,  it  will  follow  the  early  lead 
of  the  Minneapolis  council  when  Otto  W.  Davis  and  A.  J. 
Todd  rallied  the  agencies  there  into  a  cohesive  body.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  St.  Louis  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies which  has  made  its  chief  contribution  in  its  standards  of 
admission  and  its  studies  of  the  social  needs  of  the  city.  The 
former  include  joint  registration  of  all  cases  by  societies  giv- 
ing material  relief  or  personal  service ;  a  provision  that  new 
organizations  must  fill  an  unmet  need  and  the  condition  that 
actual  work  shall  be  done  commensurate  with  the  money  ex- 
pended. 

Each  agency  is  represented  by  the  executive  and  a  board 
member.  The  budget  of  the  council  for  the  coming  year  has 
been  placed  at  $12,500. 

From  the  local  standpoint,  the  new  Boston  Council  is  large- 
ly an  outgrowth  of  the  League  for  Preventive  Work  which 
went  out  of  existence  in  December.  In  191 5  a  group  of  twen- 
ty case-working  agencies  combined  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
prevent  some  of  the  misery  found  in  their  work  with  families. 
Since  this  was  the  offshoot  of  a  small  committee  which  had 
been  considering  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  first 
campaign  undertaken,  under  the  secretaryship  of  Amy  Woods,. 
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was  one  to  lessen  this  ill.  Out  of  the  league's  study  of  the 
mental  defectives  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  came 
a  new  state  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  examination  of 
the  crowded  school  children  and  the  provision  of  special 
classes.  Out  of  its  study  of  the  food  supply  in  200  families 
of  limited  means  developed  a  dietetic  bureau. 

In  1918  the  league  arranged  perhaps  the  first  public  con- 
ference on  the  social  cost  of  alcohol.  It  campaigned  under  the 
active  leadership  of  Miss  Woods  for  a  higher  standard  of 
motion  pictures. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DETROIT 

THROUGHOUT  the  country,  unemployment  has  espe- 
cially affected  the  automobile  industry.  In  Detroit, 
Fred.  R.  Johnson,  associate  secretary  of  the  Detroit 
Community  Union,  reports  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  running  at  about  30  per  cent  of  its  normal 
•capacity.  According  to  his  reckoning,  from  100,000  to 
125,000  workers  have  been  laid  off  with  the  closing  or  partial 
closing  of  factories.  The  situation  is  being  somewhat  relieved, 
he  says,  by  the  large  number  of  unattached  men  and  families 
who  are  leaving  the  city  for  their  previous  homes.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  not  to  exceed  75,000  of  those  who  were  laid 
•off  remain  in  Detroit.  With  these,  however,  Detroit  has  un- 
dertaken to  deal  constructively.  Concerning  the  measures  of 
relief  and  adjustment  which  have  been  proposed,  Mr.  John- 
son says: 

The  municipality  itself  has  taken  a  progressive  stand.  With 
the  approval  of  Mayor  James  Couzens  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  established  an  employment  bureau  through  which  em- 
ployment on  public  work  in  the  various  city  departments  is 
being  provided.  Out  of  11,204  registered  to  date  with  this 
bureau  3,857  have  been  given  work.  Mr.  Couzens  is  now  ad- 
vocating that  the  city  should  at  once  begin  the  consrtuction  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Detroit  River  to  Belle  Isle  for  which  $3,- 
000,000  was  voted  at  a  recent  city  election. 

General  case  work  with  families,  as  previously  noted  in  the 
columns  of  the  Survey,  is  a  function  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  It  is  accordingly  this  department  which  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  need  caused  by  unemployment.  During  the  first 
eighteen  days  of  December,  1,584  new  families  applied  for  as- 
sistance, and  in  the  days  preceding  Christmas  new  applications 
were  received  at  the  rate  of  100  to  125  per  day.  Private 
agencies  who  are  members  of  the  Community  Union  loaned  sev- 
eral workers  to  supplement  the  staff  of  the  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment in  providing  for  these  families  and  the  Common 
Council  has  just  relieved  the  situation  by  approving  the  ap- 
pointment of  ten  additional  workers.  Six  of  these  are  to  be 
trained  visitors  which  the  private  agencies  have  promised  to 
supply. 

The  experience  of  the  McGregor  Institute  which  deals  with 
homeless  men  is  proving  of  unusual  interest.  With  a  capacity 
for  more  than  700  men,  less  than  500  are  making  use  of  it,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  these  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  lodging. 
This  indicates  both  that  the  unattached  man  is  leaving  Detroit 
for  other  cities  and  for  the  country,  and  that  national  prohibi- 
tion has  assisted  in  substantially  reducing  the  hopelessly  "down 
and  out"  group  which  has  always  swelled  the  number  of  the 
destitute    homeless    in    previous    periods    of    unemployment. 

RELIEF  TO  RUSSIA 

AMERICANS  who  seek  helpful  friendly  relations  with 
the  Russian  people  will  find  comfort  in  the  dispatch  this 
week  of  two  shiploads  of  medical  supplies  for  the  relief 
of  misery  in  Soviet  Russia.  Another  two  ships  were  dispatched 
earlier  in  December.  These  messages  of  sympathy  and  healing 
have  resulted  from  an  effective  campaign  of  organization  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Dubrowsky,  representative  in  New  York 
of  the  All-Russian  Jewish  Public  Committee  at  Moscow 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  government,  has  enlarged 
its  activity  so  as  to  engage  in  the  relief  of  all  who  are  in  need, 
irrespective  of  race,  religion  or  party  affiliation.  In  these  last  two 
shipments,  sixty-three  American  organizations  participated; 
many  of  them  had  collected  funds  for  a  considerable  period  but 
had  previously  experienced  difficulties  in  carrying  out  their 
several  programs.  Among  them  are  many  Landsmannschaf- 
ten,  groups  of  immigrants  from  particular  towns  or  districts, 
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This '  chart,  made  by  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York  Sty,  from  wholesale  price 
indices  prepared  by  Bradstreet  and  by  Prof.  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell,  shows  a  remarkable  similarity  of  price  movements 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  at  the  end  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean War.  Relatively ,  the  rise  in  prices  was  greater  in. 
1861-1865  than  in  1914-1920;  then  the  United  States  was 
a  debtor  nation,  today  it  is  a  creditor  nation;  then  wages 
lagged  behind  rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  now  they  follow 
much  more  rapidly.  The  steepness  of  the  decline  of  prices 
once  the  peak  was  reached  was  almost  identical  in  both  cases, 
in  spite  of  greatly  differing  circumstances.  In  any  case, 
tuhether  that  decline  be  as  accentuated  now  as  it  was  in  the 
fifteen  years  following  the  Civil  war,  this  comparison  does 
not  encourage  the  belief  that  we  must  expect  a  permanently 
higher  price  level 

desirous  of  helping  their  home  towns  and  not  merely  individual 
relatives  whom  they  happen  to  know  to  be  in  distress.  Dr. 
Dubrowsky,  before  coming  to  this  country,  had  perfected  ar- 
rangements with  the  Soviet  authorities  by  which  shipments 
consigned  to  specific  areas  or  localities  were  to  be  consigned 
there  without  any  undue  delays  and  distributed  by  responsible 
local  committees.  After  explanation  of  his  plans  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  government,  this  has  given  its  consent  to  them,  and 
clearing  papers  were  issued  and  the  ships  dispatched  without 
difficulty.  Dr.  Dubrowsky  is  supported  here  by  an  advisory 
committee  on  which  the  following  serve:  Dr.  Anna  Arono- 
vitch,  Aaron  Berkman,  Francis  Hackett,  Sidney  Hillman, 
Bishop  Paul  Jones,  Isaac  A.  Hourwich,  Henry  Neumann, -the 
Rev.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  Mrs.  Henry  Leach,  Dr.  Joseph  Krim- 
sky,  David  Pinski,  Norman  Thomas,  B.  Vladeck,  Frank  P. 
Walsh  and  Baruch  Zuckerman. 

One  particular  objective  of  relief  just  now  is  the  great 
barren  area  between  Minsk  and  Borisov,  over  which  much  of 
the  Polish-Russian  fighting  passed  last  summer.  These  re- 
gions, always  on  Russia's  danger  list,  have  suffered  particularly 
from  war,  famine  and  pestilence.  Before  present  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  American  aid  to  Soviet  Russia  had  to 
be  carried  on  largely  through  English  and  Norwegian  agencies. 
It  is  now  possible  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  lend  di- 
rect assistance  to  friends,  relatives  and  other  war  sufferers  in 
Russia, by  shipments  via  Esthonia  or  Latvia.  Further  develop- 
ments are  expected  from  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  which  legalized  transfers  of  credits.  Moreover, 
important  American  organizations  now  have  once  more  their 
personal  representatives  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  has  carried  on  extensive  operations,  with  the 
aid  of  the  All-Russian  Jewish  Public  Committee,  through  Dr. 
Feinberg.  The  American  Relief  for  Russian  Women  and 
Children,  of  which  Jane  Addams  is  chairman  and  Mrs.  Gra- 
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ham  R.  Taylor  executive  secretary,  has  as  its  representative 
in  Moscow  Anna  J.  Haines  who,  by  permission  of  the  State 
Department,  went  there  with  food,  medical  supplies  and  cloth- 
ing purchased  in  England.  Miss  Haines  also  represents  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  having  for  nearly  three 
years  been  a  member  of  its  former  Russian  unit.  She  is  a 
highly  trained  social  worker  with  wide  experience  of  Russian 
relief  operations.  Miss  Haines  went  to  Moscow  after  receipt 
of  a  cable  saying  that  one  representative  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Friends  would  be  welcomed  by  the  present  government 
and  would  be  given  large  liberties  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
supplies.  She  is  cooperating  with  Arthur  Watts,  who  repre- 
sents the  English  Friends. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  so  far  has  sent 
about  $200,000  worth  of  material  to  Russia,  consisting  largely 
of  hospital  supplies,  foods  for  invalids  and  children,  and  large 
quantities  of  soap.  The  hospitals  are  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
and  the  Friends  were  especially  asked  to  meet  that  situation. 
The  two  representatives  of  the  Friends  cooperate  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  Soviet  Bureau  for  the  Care  of  Children  and, 
while  they  are  not  free  to  distribute  relief  in  a  personal  and  in- 
dividual way,  their  advice  as  to  the  application  of  their  sup- 
plies is  always  taken,  and  the  supplies  are  used  for  the  ends 
and  purposes  decided  upon  by  them  even  though  the  actual  dis- 
tribution is  done  by  agents  of  the  government.  Moreover, 
these  foreign  workers  are  given  full  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  use  of  their  material  and  to  follow  up  the 
way  it  is  being  applied,  as  well  as  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  whole  situation.  "They  appear,"  writes  Prof.  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  "to  have  gained  a  large  influence  and  to  be  having  a 
very  useful  service,  particularly  with  the  children."  Further 
shipments,  both  by  the  Friends  and  by  the  organizations  co- 
operating with  Dr.  Dubrowsky's  committee,  are  in  preparation, 
and  givers  to  the  various  funds  appealing  for  relief  in  Russia 
may  feel  confident  that  their  contributions  will  not  only  do 
much  material  good  but  will  also  convince  Russians  of  Amer- 
ican solicitude  for  their  recovery  from  the  appalling  misery 
that  has  befallen  them. 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  ENGLAND 
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I  HE  British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  for  many  years 
dirceted  by  Percy  Alden,  M.  P.,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Work,  the  organization  of  social  workers 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  war,  have  combined  in  a  body  to  be 
known  as  the  British  Institute  and  National  Council  of  Social 
Service,  with  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  president,  and  Prof.  W.  G.  S.  Adams, 
chairman.  The  British  Institute  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  important  links  between  social  workers  in  Great  Britain, 
and,  through  its  library  and  distribution  of  original  reports  in 
answer  to  special  inquiries,  has  been  recognized  as  an  always 
reliable  and  up-to-date  source  of  information.  To  it  pro- 
gressive reformers  and  members  of  Parliament,  time  and 
again,  have  turned  for  information  on  pressing  social  and  legis- 
lative problems.  Incidentally,  the  institute  has  also  served  to 
make  available  to  British  reformers  the  best  experience  of  other 
countries.  It  was  largely  due  to  its  reports  on  the  American 
playground  movement,  for  instance,  that  organized  play,  as  we 
know  it  here,  some  years  ago  found  a  beginning  on  the  British 
Isles.  American  methods  of  health  education  and  of  infant 
and  child  welfare,  continental  ideas  on  housing  and  town 
planning,  the  experiments  of  the  colonies  in  labor  legislation — 
all  were  grist  to  its  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  func- 
tioned as  a  center  of  information  on  English  social  movements 
for  foreign  inquirers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  new 
form  of  organization  it  will  again  come  into  the  front  rank 
as  an  international  clearing  house.  The  residence  of  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Stapley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  institute  (Stap- 
ley  House,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.  C. ) ,  has  become 
the  headquarters  of  the  new  organization. 


THE  IRISH  CIVIL  WAR 

WITH  permits  and  every  facility  to  travel  by  day  ai 
by  night  granted  it  by  the  government,  the  delegatioi 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  has  returned  from  its  i 
vestigation  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland  and  has  issued 
full  report  on  what  it  found.     Extracts  from  this  report 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  have  been  printed  in  the  New  Yo; 
Times  and  other  American  newspapers.    They  constitute  mo: 
trustworthy  evidence  than  other  reports  that  have  reached  this 
country  in  recent  weeks  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  com- 
mission was  composed  of  Englishmen  and  men  of  broad  vision 
on  social  and  economic  matters,  not  simply  politicians  out 
score  a  point  against  the  party  or  persons  at  present  in  powe 
Indeed,  on  the  Irish  question,  British  labor  never  has  work 
out  a  very  definite  and  distinctive  program  of  its  own  but 
rather,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  has  assumed  the  genera 
policies  and  ideals  of  the  liberal  tradition  which  the  present 
premier  dropped  when  to  retain  political  control  he  had 
compromise  with  the  conservative  forces.     The  second  poi 
to  be  noted  is  that  this  evidence  is  of  what  members  of 
delegation  actually  saw  as  well  as  of  what  they  heard.  Arthu 
Henderson,  its  head,  has  shown  on  many  occasions  that  he 
weigh  evidence,  and  a  somewhat  judicious  temperament  pe 
vading  the  report  must  probably  largely  be  attributed  to  hi 

As  a  sidelight  on  contemporary  history,  this  delegation  al 
this  report  have  a  special  significance  which  is  worth  pointin 
out  because  unqualified  condemnations  of  British  imperialisi 
made  in  this  country  often  overlook  the  important  aspects  i 
which  it  differs  from  the  destroyed  imperialism  of  Germany. 
To  say  that  what  forces  of  the  British  croWn  are  at  present 
doing  in  Ireland  is  not  so  different  from  what  the  Germans 
did  in  Belgium  has  a  certain  rhetorical  flair.    But  the  outrages 
committed  in  Ireland  are  not  organized  by  the  higher  author- 
ities as  part  of  a  deliberate  campaign  of  frightfulness — on  that 
point  both  Irish  and  British  labor  witnesses  are  at  one — but 
rather  uncontrolled  incidents  in  a  general  policy  of  govern- 
ment by  force.    Again,  as  the  action  of  the  Labor  Party  has 
proved,  there  is  in  England,  as  there  was  not  in  Germany,  a 
powerful  public  opinion  determined  to  know  the  facts,  asham- 
ed of  the  reflection  of  these  scandalous  occurrences  on  their 
country's  name  and  willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  make  an 
end  to  them.     Indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  action  of  British 
labor  is  setting  a  new  standard  of  courage  in  facing  a  political 
setback  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  to  the  highest  traditional  idi 
of  their  nation. 

Briefly,  their  evidence  maintains  the  accusations  mai 
against  the  cadets  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  that  is  with  its  large  element  of  recruited  ad- 
venturers, many  of  them  drawn  from  the  Protestant  counties 
of  Ireland  and  with  a  passionate  hatred  for  the  South  and  its 
aspiration  to  political  independence.  "It  may  be,"  says  the 
report,  "that  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  R.  I.  C.  are  men 
of  really  bad  character.  Nevertheless,  this  small  fraction  has 
discredited  the  whole  force  as  an  instrument  of  policy  by  mak- 
ing it  the  object  of  general  dread  and  detestation."  Incident- 
ally it  is  important  to  note  that  intoxication  plays  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  mental  make-up  of  the  "black  and  tans" 
the  disregard  of  all  human  feeling  in  the  conduct  of  thei 
worse  elements.  Members  of  the  delegation  themselves  experi- 
enced instances  in  which  drunken  uniformed  men,  fully  armed, 
created  terror  where  they  went  and  by  their  behavior  antag- 
onized the  feelings  of  large  sections  of  the  people  that  previou: 
had  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  ope: 
tions  of  its  revolutionary  army. 

In  every  part  of  Ireland  that  we  visited  we  were  impressed 
by  the  atmosphere  of  terrorism  which  prevailed.  This  is  due, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  uncertainty.  People  are  afraid  that  their 
houses  might  be  burned.  They  fear  that  they  might  be  ar- 
rested or  even  dragged  from  their  beds  and  shot. 

Enough  instances  are  given  of  brutal  attacks  on  homes  and 
on  individuals  to  show  that  this  fear  is  not  unjustified.  In- 
tentional insults  to  Irish  patriotic  sentiment  are  added  to  in- 
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HOUSING  AND  HEALTH 


To  determine,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  overcrowding  on  health,  Health  Commissioner  Henry  F.  Vaughan,  of 
Detroit,  recently  conducted  an  investigation  in  forty-two  city  blocks  representative  of  all  types  of  residence  and 
covering  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In  the  chart  describing  the  results,  reproduced  above,  block  1 
represents  dwellings  with  more  than  one  person  per  room  (average  1.2)  ;  block  2,  1  person  per  room;  block  3, 
.65  persons  per  room;  block  4,  .60  persons  per  room.  Block  1  comprises  21  per  cent  of  the  population  studied. 
The  death  rates  are  per  1000  of  the  population.  An  investigation  made  on  similar  lines  a  year  ago  gave  much  the 
same  results.  It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  the  higher  disease  and  death  rates  from  the  causes  named  are 
directly  related  to  overcrowding,  since  often  room  overcrowding  is  the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions 
which  also  directly  affect  health.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  difference  in  the  incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  different  classes  of  home  is  much  greater  than  that  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  contagion  in  the  former  results  more  from  the  crowded  occupancy  of  small  dwellings  and  of  unsanitary 
dwellings  which  the  health  authority  is  powerless  to  close,  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  homes;  the  others,  how- 
ever, result  from  the  general  overcrowding  of  congested  areas  even  where  individual  homes  are  less  inadequate. 
Detroit,  in  the  last  six  years,  has  recorded  35,000  more  marriages   than    new    dwellings;    and    there    has    been    a 

considerable   inflow  of  new  population 


entional  terrorization.     If  there  is  occasional  retaliation,  it  is 

revoked  by  action  on  the  part  of  uniformed  men  designed  to 

ourage  bitterness  and  a  spirit  of  revolt.    The  government, 

es  the  report,  does  not  deny  that  arson  has  been  committed 

a  few  cases  by  forces  of  the  crown.   But  the  cases  in  which 

e  government  will  not  make  such  an  admission  and  which 

delegation    upon    investigation    accepted    as    proved    are 

umerous.     Again,  the  government  does  not  admit  that  there 

as  been  looting;  the  labor  delegates  have  convinced  them- 

:Ives  that  frequently  there  is  looting  prior  to  destruction  of 

remises,  though  not  apparently  on  a  large  scale.     There  has 

much  flogging  of  people,  occasionally  of  persons  in  no 

implicated  in  revolutionary  activity,  even  in  one  case,  of  a 

ler  army  man  with  a  distinguished  record.     Some  major 

igedies,  such  as  the  killing  of  twelve  innocent  persons  in  the 

on  Croke  Park,  are  laid  at  the  door  of  gross  inefficiency 

d  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.    No  paci- 

cation  of  Ireland  is  possible,  say  these  labor  men,  so  long  as 

;  forces  of  disorder  and  incendiarism  are  permitted  to  con- 

e  their  nefarious  operations. 

The   final    solution   of  the   Irish   problem   will   not   be   found 

trough    a   policy   of   violence    or   of  vengeance.     Ultimately  it 

rill  have  to  be  found  along  the  lines  of  conciliation  and  con- 

I  sent,    by    the    more    enlightened    method    of    negotiation.     The 

Irish    people    have    faith    in    British    Labor    alone    among    the 

■  political    parties    in    this   country,    and    we    believe    that    if   the 

labor  movement  will  persist  in  its  efforts  for  peace  it  will   be 

able    to   make    an   effective   contribution   toward    the    settlement 

of  the  most  difficult  problem  now  confronting  the  British  people. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  appeal  to  the  British 
labor  movement  and  to  the  British  public.  Things  are  being 
done  in  the  name  of  Britain  which  must  make  her  name  stink 
n  the  nostrils  of  the  whole  world.  The  honor  of  our  people 
;  has  been  greatly  compromised.  Not  only  is  there  a  reign  of 
terror  in  Ireland  which  should  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  every 
British   citizen,    but   the   nation   is   being   held    in   subjection   by 

e  empire  which  has  proudly  boasted  that  it  is  the  friend  of 
small  nations.  Let  the  people  of  Britain  raise  their  voices  in 
united  demands  for  the  rescue  of  the  Irish  people  from  the 
rule  of  force   and  for  the  establishment  of  peace   and  freedom 


and  a  new  brotherhood  between  the  people  of  the  British  Isles. 
Only  by  repudiating  the  errors  of  the  past  and  the  infamies 
of  the  present  can  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  recover  its 
honor,  only  by  granting  to  Ireland  the  freedom  which  is  her 
due  can  our  people  fulfill  their  great  responsibilities  toward 
our  sister  nation. 

What  next  ?  Will  the  Labor  Party,  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port, take  steps  to  have  the  British  troops  removed  from  Ire- 
land ?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  action  in  that  di- 
rection is  under  way.  It  may  be  a  coincidence  that  only  a  few 
days  after  publication  of  this  report  a  resolution  was  adopted 
at  a  meeting  in  which  all  sections  of  the  transport  workers  in 
London  were  represented  to  merge  in  one  union  with  half  a 
million  workers.  But  the  threat  of  a  general  strike  hangs 
over  the  country;  and  it  is  possible  that  before  these  lines  ap- 
pear in  print  the  Council  of  Action,  representing  practically 
all  the  organized  workers  of  Great  Britain,  may  have  been 
called  into  session. 

THE  HIBERNIAN  ATHLETIC  CLUB 

THE  Survey  inadvertently  did  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
Hibernian  Athletic  Club  in  its  recent  special  number 
on  Grand  Rapids.  In  the  course  of  our  description  of 
the  social  effects  of  prohibition,  we  told  of  the  numerous  halls 
conducted  by  certain  private  benevolent  societies  which  oper- 
ated bars  in  the  days  of  saloons.  As  most  of  these  halls  went 
out  of  existence  with  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  our 
statements  were  drawn  from  sources  to  which  we  were  re- 
ferred as  entirely  reliable.  The  description  of  the  halls  was 
correct,  but  unfortunately  the  list  given  us  included  by  some 
slip  the  name  of  the  Hibernian  Athletic  Club.  In  response 
to  their  protest  we  have  made  first-hand  inquiries  and  find 
that  the  Hibernian  Club,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  and  located  in  the  Hibernian  Building,  never 
kept  a  bar  or  sold  or  dispensed  liquors  in  any  form  whatso- 
ever. The  Survey  is  correspondingly  anxious  to  retrieve  a 
regrettable  error  and  to  overtake  and  overcome  a  wholly  false 
impression  that  error  created  when  printed. 
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Preventing  Job  Famines 

"Experience  during  the  demobilization  period  shows  that  it  is 
entirely  practicable  to  diminish  the  occurence,  the  intensity,  and 
the  duration  of  periods  of  industrial  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment and  to  avert  the  social  danger  and  suffering  inherent  in  them." 
— Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  August,  1919. 

HOW  did  the  public  work  relieve  unemployment  in 
1919?  How  can  public  work  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
quiring cement  from  Maryland  give  employment 
to  idle  garment  and  textile  workers  in  New  York 
and  New  England?  The  garment  workers  cannot  move  by 
thousands,  and  if  they  could,  they  would  be  unfitted  for  the 
type  of  work.  The  answer  is  that  the  wages  of  public  work 
laborers  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  wages  of  Maryland  cement 
workers  and  the  wages  of  lumbermen  in  the  South  and  of 
all  the  clerks  and  transporters,  create  a  demand  for  stockings, 
cloth,  and  clothes,  and  so  put  the  garment  and  textile  workers 
to  making  them.  When  one  group  of  men  is  employed  on 
public  works,  a  second  group  is  necessarily  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  materials  needed.  The  wages  of  the  first  and  second 
groups  create  a  demand  for  staple  commodities  requiring  the 
employment  of  a  third  group;  the  wages  of  the  third  group 
create  a  demand  for  a  fourth  group,  and  so  on  through  the 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation. 

How  many  people  were  employed  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
panded public  works  program  of  1919?  The  guess  offered, 
based  upon  assumptions  later  investigators  will  correct,1  is  that 
666,666  persons  were  employed  directly  upon  public  works ; 
333,333  indirectly  upon  the  material  required;  and  unknown 
numbers  of  the  third  and  fourth  groups,  including  increasing 
numbers  of  women,  to  produce  the  commodities  bought  by 
the  wages  of  preceding  groups.  Necessary  public  works  ac- 
count therefore  for  the  employment  of  a  million  and  many 
thousands  of  persons  in  diversified  industry  in  1919,  and  at 
least  in  part  for  the  prevention  of  the  unemployment  then 
threatened.  Public  work  is  like  a  pebble  dropped  into  the 
industrial  pond.  The  waves  spread  outward  in  all  directions 
to  the  farthest  shores.  Different  industries  are  as  closely 
associated  as  the  drops  of  water  in  the  pond.  To  stir  one 
part  of  the  pond  is  to  stir  all  parts. 

To  secure  a  general  policy  to  expand  necessary  public  works 
in  bad  times  and  curtail  them  when  private  industry  is  boom- 
ing, requires  federal  direction  and  local  participation.  Uncle 
Sam  can  think  of  his  public  work  in  ten-year  periods  and  be 
ready  to  do  double  work  in  one  bad  year  of  the  ten.  The 
federal  budget  bill  will  make  this  easier  if  a  simple  amend- 
ment instructs  the  director  of  the  budget  to  report  suggestions. 
These  suggestions  may  take  the  form  of  a  special  provision 
to  be  inserted  in  appropriation  bills  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement, post  office  and  federal  buildings,  and  federal  aid 
road  building,  that  not  more  than,  say,  20  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
propriation should  be  expended  in  any  year  unless  the  Presi- 
dent shall  certify  that  a  period  of  unemployment  and  industrial 
depression  exists  or  is  threatened.  These  great  bills  are  for- 
mulated at  intervals  of  several  years  and  the  work  goes  on 


1  The  amount  of  municipal   bonds  sold  in   1919  was  $691,500,000.     Assum- 
ing that 

(1)  90  per  cent  of  this   represents   new   work; 

(2)  90  per  cent  of  the  new    work    was    executed    in    1919; 

(3)  70  per  cent  of  the  bonds  sold  in  1918,  or  $207,400,000,  represent  work 
that   had  to  be  deferred   by   war   restrictions  to   1919; 

(4)  an  arbitrary  minimum  sum  of  $132,500,000  for  federal  work  in  1919 
(two-thirds  the  pre-war  average,  or  three-fourths  of  the  1920  appropri- 
ations),— we  arrive  at  a  figure  of  $900,000,000  for  all  public  work  in 
1919,  equaling  the  War  Department  estimate  of  August  1,  1919,  when 
$750,000,000  was  under  contract.  Assuming  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
$900,000,000  represents  direct  wages  on  public  work,  that  the  average 
wage  was  $4.50  per  day,  the  average  open  season  for  work  six  months, 
or  150  working  days,  then  666,666  persons  were  employed  on  public 
work  for  that  period.  If  the  period  was  shorter,  the  number  was 
greater,  and  vice  versa.  Assuming  that  50  per  cent  of  the  $450,000,000 
represents  the  wages  to  workers  producing  public  work  materials,  then 
333,333  workers  on  materials  were  employed  for  the  same  period.  To- 
tal, 1,000,000  persons,  without  estimating  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
groups    employed    as    result    of    wages    so    earned. 


until  the  appropriation  is  exhausted.  The  year  in  which  a 
maximum  of  the  appropriation  is  spent  is  a  matter  of  chance. 
For  "chance"  such  a  rider  would  substitute  "public  need." 
There  is  no  public  need  greater  than  the  prevention  of  serious 
unemployment,  and  this  end  must  be  met.  The  opportunity 
of  earning  a  living  in  every  year  is  the  foundation  of  public 
order. 

The  advice  upon  which  the  President  would  act  in  declar- 
ing a  period  of  unemployment  to  be  existent  or  threatened 
may  come  through  a  federal  Emergency  Public  Works  Board, 
or  from  a  special  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
secretary  of  labor,  but  the  continuing  responsibility  and  in- 
terest must  be  definitely  lodged  somewhere  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. This  new  body  will  be  able  to  give  national  leader- 
ship to  the  states  and  cities,  which  is  even  more  important  in 
the  aggregate  than  the  entire  public  work  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and  to  have  plans  ready  for  extraordinary  publii 
works  such  as  flood  prevention,  reclamation  and  military  roads 
for  presentation  to  Congress  when  periods  of  industrial  de 
pression  are  threatened.  Without  continuous  planning  durir 
good  times  such  work  can  not  be  executed  in  an  emergency. 

Now  for  a  program  adapted  to  1 921.     The  prospect  is  ea 
cellent.     The  federal  aid  road  appropriation  available  is  larg 
amounting  to  $158,000,000.     Many  states  are  ready,  and  this 
work  is  bound  to  go  ahead. 

The  cities  and  towns  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  de- 
mands of  recent  growth,  in  spite  of  their  large  public  works 
in  191 9  and  1920.     Their  credit  is  good  and  they  can  borrow 
for  public  works  at  lower  rates  than  private  corporations  b 
cause  of  income  tax  exemptions. 

The  railroads  are  years  behind  in  replacement  and  equip- 
ment. The  new  railroad  legislation  guarantees  a  fair  return  j 
on  new  capital  invested  and  improves  railroad  credit.  Prices 
for  labor  and  material  are  lower  and  the  supply  plentiful. 
If  these  improvements  are  not  made  during  the  expected  peri- 
od of  diminished  traffic  and  the  railroads  find  themselves  un- 
able to  perform,  as  in  1917,  the  service  demanded,  private 
management  will  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  prestige.  Such 
a  situation  might  bring  about  permanent  public  control  or 
ownership,  which  private  managers  may  well  make  great  ef- 
forts to  avoid.  Now  there  is  opportunity  to  show  that  under 
private  management  a  wise  public  policy  can  be  ably  carried 
out  and  at  the  same  time  improvements  more  economically 
obtained  for  the  stockholders'  benefit  when  labor  and  materials 
are  plentiful.  During  the  six  years  ending  191 7  the  Ameri- 
can railways  made  an  average  investment  in  improvements  and 
equipment  of  $476,000,000.  By  making  1921  a  super-average 
year  of  development  the  railway  managers  can  perform  the 
same  great  public  service  which  the  French  minister  of  public 
works  asked  of  the  French  railways  in  1907.  The  French 
railways  were  requested  to  submit  a  three-year  program  for 
equipment  in  order  that  larger  orders  should  be  placed  in 
years  of  depression  and  smaller  orders  in  busy  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  car  famines  and  car  blockades  and  stabi- 
lizing general  industry. 

The  housing  shortage  moreover,  not  having  been  relieved  in 
1919-20,  remains  for  1921.  The  factors  which  have  prevent- 
ed construction  seem  to  be  disappearing.  If  so,  we  have  a 
great  ally  here  and  can  rely  on  the  construction  industry  to 
make  every  effort  to  go  ahead.  The  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  the  country,  even  after  paying  war  taxes,  have  shown 
the  greatest  earnings  and  surpluses  in  history.  Those  not 
burdened  with  large  high-priced  inventories  find  themselv* 
financially  able,  as  never  before  in  slack  times,  to  modernize 
and  improve  their  plants  out  of  surplus.  Several  have  long 
time  programs  mapped  out  for  changes  ranging  from  a  thor- 
ough renovation  to  complete  rebuilding  on  more  advantageous 
sites.  These  changes  cannot  be  easily  or  cheaply  done  during 
busy  years. 

If  this  constructive  program  is  not  carried  out,  immigration 
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restriction  alone  would  be  like  locking  the  door  while  the 
fire  burns  inside.  Those  of  us  on  the  inside  will  not  be  safe. 
Neither  will  tax  reductions  give  any  orders  to  idle  factories. 
The  depression  will  be  past  and  steps  toward  sound  prosperity 
will  come  when  our  agricultural  and  other  products  can  be 
marketed  abroad  by  methods  advocated  by  Herbert  Hoover 
and  others. 

Industrial  and  political  leaders  have  a  task  to  perform.  The 
factors  are  as  favorable  for  the  prevention  of  serious  unem- 
ployment in  1921  as  after  the  Armistice.  We  will  not  drift 
into  safe  harbor,  but  we  can  steer  into  it  by  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  necessary  public  and  quasi-public  works  in  192 1. 

Otto  T.  Mallery. 

Prospects  of  the  Fisher 
Act 

IN  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  British  people  were  seized 
by  a  sudden  passion  for  education.  Two  years  previously 
an  eminent  Oxford  man  had  been  made  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  he  had  declared  his  faith  with  a 
good  deal  of  conviction  and  eloquence  and  it  had  become  ap- 
parent ithat  one  of  the  tests  of  national  well-being  in  the 
future  was  likely  to  be  the  educational  level  of  the  people. 
To  no  minister  in  charge  of  a  first  class  measure  was  a  good- 
will, so  complete,  extended  as  that  which  Mr.  Fisher  received. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  not  a  great  bill ;  and  the  changes  k  pro- 
posed to  make  would  have  involved  at  least  a  generation 
before  their  effects  were  likely  to  be  visible.  But  it  affoided 
men  satisfaction  that  the  future  should  receive  consideration 
in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  present ;  and  when  the 
necessary  concessions  had  been  made  to  backward  trade- 
unionists  eager  for  the  retention  of  half-time,  and  dubious 
employers  distrustful  of  a  thinking  proletariat,  the  measure 
found  its  way  with  surprisingly  little  dissent  to  the  statute 
book. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  its  enactment  and  it  is  possible 
to  survey  the  prospects  in  a  slightly  more  critical  spirit.  The 
act  can  be  tested  in  certain  simple  but  effective  ways.  It 
depends  for  its  success  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  local  au- 
thorities upon  the  one  hand  and  of  the  central  exchequer  upon 
the  other.  It  needs  generous  schemes  from  the  local  authorities 
and  grants  in  aid  of  those  schemes  from  the  treasury.  It 
needs,  as  a  scheme,  to  be  pressed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  gen- 
eral recognition  that  nothing  matters  so  profoundly  in  the  na- 
tional policy  as  the  preparation  of  the  next  generation  for  a 
full  and  adequate  citizenship. 

So  tested  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Fisher's  accession  to  office  has  largely 
died  down.  The  amazing  adventures  of  the  government  in 
Russia,  Mesopotamia  and  Ireland,  have  brought  us  into  a 
serious  financial  crisis;  and  the  one  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  which  attention  is  paid  by  the  government  is 
that  which  demands  economy.  We  are  being  told  frankly 
not  only  by  national  statesmen,  but  also  by  the  men  distin- 
guished for  their  part  in  local  affairs,  that  with  rates  more 
than  doubled  and  taxes  beyond  hope  of  reduction,  new 
schemes,  especially  the  Fisher  scheme,  are  an  extravagant 
luxury  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford.  Teachers' 
salaries  must  be  increased  to  some  extent;  for  otherwise  we 
should,  on  the  present  scale,  simply  have  no  teachers  at  all. 
Grants  can  be  made  of  a  temporary  nature  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  pending  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
Recommendations  may  even  be  made  by  a  departmental  com- 
mittee for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  free  places  in  the 
secondary  schools.  But  of  definite  and  tangible  progress  on 
any  appreciable  scale  it  is  difficult  for  the  observer  to  find 
any  trace. 

Let  me  try  to  state  what  would  probably  be  the  official 


explanation  of  this  disappointment.  If  Mr.  Fisher  were 
pressed,  his  reply  would  perhaps  proceed  somewhat  along  these 
lines.     I  append  to  each  point  a  brief  comment. 

1.  Two  schemes  under  the  act  are  actually  in  operation — at 
Eastbourne  and  at  Rugby;  therefore  the  act  is  clearly  alive. 
Yes;  but  Eastbourne  is  a  residential  suburb  which  means 
only  a  small  expenditure  for  so  doing;  and  Rugby  is  not  of 
the  first  industrial  importance.  There  are,  moreover,  some 
three  hundred  educational  authorities  and  two  in  three  hun- 
dred  is   not   a   large   proportion. 

2.  Some  forty  authorities  have  presented  schemes  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  approval.  But  there  are  still  these  forty  to 
bring  into  operation  and  this  means  that  250  have  not  pre- 
sented schemes  at  all.  And  if  the  present  temper  of  the  busi- 
ness man  prevails,  they  will  not  be  asked  to  press  forward 
with  their  schemes  by  the  'ooard ;  for  the  board,  like  every 
other  department,  is  subject  to  the  general  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  sooner  or  later  the  government  will  tell  Mr. 
Fisher  to  go  slowly  with  his  educational  policy. 

3.  There  has  been  much  difficulty  about  securing  suitable  ac- 
commodation, especially  where  new  buildings  are  needed. 
Then  let  Mr.  Fisher  persuade  his  colleague  at  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  stop  luxury  building  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
erection  of  cinemas  on  the  other.  Make  the  schools  next  to 
houses  for  the  working  class  on  a  priority  building  list.  Un- 
til this  is  done,  to  urge  building  difficulties  is  largely  unreal 
for  you   have  not  attempted   squarely  to  meet  them. 

4.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  rates  cannot  go,  and  the  rate- 
payer is  responsible  for  the  slow  progress  that  is  made.  But 
if  Mr.  Fisher  has  the  unanswerable  case  which  in  1918  he 
told  the  House  of  Commons  he  bad,  he  ought  to  transcend  the 
selfish  prejudices  of  the  ratepayers;  or,  if  he  believes  their 
complaints  to  be  justified  let  him  secure  an  exchequer  grant 
for  their  relief.  This  he  can  easily  do  by  persuading  his  col- 
leagues in  the  cabinet  to  devote  the  vast  sums  now  expended 
upon  imperialistic  adventure  to  the  more  urgent  problems  of 
internal  reform.  A  stern  face  against  Mr.  Churchill's  Rus- 
sian policy,  for  example,  would  have  saved  the  country  over 
one  hundred  millions  sterling  for  education. 

5.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  the  teachers;  and  the  new 
scales  of  the  Burnham  report  make  their  calling  far  more 
attractive  than  at  any  previous  time.  This  is  partially  true, 
but  relative  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  the  Burn- 
ham  report  does  not  make  the  profession  of  teacher  very  much 
more  attractive  than  before  the  war.  An  investigation  of  the 
universities  would,  I  think,  show  that  fewer  people  are  pre- 
paring for  a  teacher's  career  than  at  any  previous  time,  and 
it  is  axiomatic  that  ultimately  we  want  no  teachers  whose 
training   is   not  of  university   standard. 

What,  in  fact,  I  am  broadly  arguing  may  be  set  down  in  a 
series  of  very  brief  hypotheses. 

(a)  In  1918  educational  reform  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
convince  the  working  class  that  reconstruction  was  meant  seri- 
ously: Mr.  Fisher's  appointment  seemed  a  definite  guarantee  of 
its  seriousness. 

(b)  Since  the  act  was  passed  no  real  measures  have  been 
taken  to  secure   its  full  operation. 

'  (c)  The  reason  for  this  deliberate  neglect  is  the  determina- 
tion of  an  important  part  of  the  Coalition  to  reduce  taxation  by 
stopping  social  reform.  Education  is  here  the  easiest  point  of 
departure. 

(d)  The  government  has  acquiesced  in  this  determination. 
It  has  sufficient  difficulties  already  on  its  hands  without  involv- 
ing itself  in  a  struggle  against  the  economy  group. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  no  real  educational  progress  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  present  administration.  Indeed,  their 
temper  can  be  gauged  in  other  ways.  The  two  urgent  needs 
of  the  moment  are  adult  education  and  the  reform  of  the 
older  universities.  The  government  has  done  nothing  for  the 
one  and  its  commission  to  deal  with  the  other  is,  by  its  very 
complexion,  pledged  to  a  conservative  report ;  men  like  R.  H. 
Tawney,  Hugh  Dalton,  Graham  Wallas,  whose  appointment 
wrould  have  been  a  guarantee  that  the  Conservatives  would 
consider  the  question  constructively  were  not  appointed  to  it. 
Mr.  Mansbridge  will  do  his  best,  but  he  is  a  lonely  figure  on 
the  commission.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Labor  Party  has 
done  little  to  press  for  an  educational  program  adequate  to 
our  needs;  but  this  is  true  of  every  party.     Of  distinguished 
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figures  in  our  public  life,  only  Lord  Haldane  can  be  described 
as  seriously  engaged  in  making  the  issue  plain. 

I  am,  perhaps,  gloomy  about  the  outlook  but,  after  all, 
there  is  good  reason  for  gloom.  It  has  now  become  essential 
to  recognize  that  in  a  civilization  so  complex  as  our  own,  a 
high  standard  of  general  education  is  the  effective  condition 
of  good  citizenship.  But  instruction  that  is  restricted  to  the 
period  of  adolescence  is  now  no  longer  adequate;  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  political  and  economic  problems  involves 
the  devotion  of  our  education  institutions  to  the  service  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  What  our  public  life  today  requires  is  a 
consistent  and  widespread  idealism;  but  that  must  be  largely 
impossible  if  the  educational  process  is  to  be  tacitly  abandoned 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  gates  of  knowledge. 

Exactly  as  in  1870  we  made  provision  for  the  universal  in- 
struction of  the  child  population,  so,  half  a  century  later,  it 
has  become  not  less  imperative  to  make  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  adult  population.  We  have  to  enforce  the 
lesson  that  the  process  of  education  never  ceases;  that  the  best 
standards  our  highest  institutions  can  obtain  are  the  standards 
with  which  alone  we  can  be  satisfied ;  that  the  insistence  upon 
this  as  the  general  atmosphere  in  which  public  policy  must 
move,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  our  progress.  Education, 
so  regarded,  is  of  course  expensive,  but  even  when  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  country  are  heavy,  it  is  fatal  to  lose  sight  of 
its  urgency.  A  well  instructed  population  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  public  well-being.  The  creation  of  an  alert  and  eager 
public  opinion  upon  this  subject  was  therefore  the  first  duty 
Mr.  Fisher  had  before  him;  his  next  was  an  unflagging  de- 
votion to  maintaining  it.  His  seeming  failure  in  these  regards 
will  one  day  involve  a  heavy  tax  upon  our  future. 

London.  Harold  J.  Laski. 


H.  H.  H. 


ON  December  14  Hastings  H.  Hart,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  was  sixty-nine  years  old.  He  hung  up  the 
receiver  after  his  last  telephone  call,  laid  aside  some 
correspondence  which  included  a  wireless,  switched  off  the 
electric  lights,  took  a  trolley  to  Grand  Central,  and  an  electri- 
cally driven  commuters'  train  for  home ;  his  work  finished  for 
the  day  and  the  year,  but  by  no  jneans  for  his  working  life. 
Each  one  of  these  instruments  he  had  touched  had  not  been  in 
existence  when  that  working  life  began.  What  had  a  social 
worker  to  show  that  would  at  all  compare  with  these  achieve- 
ments of  inventors  and  electricians?  What  had  the  social 
movement  in  America  to  show  in  three  score  years  and  nine 
that  would  at  all  compare  with  mechanical  engineering? 

If  Dr.  Hart  had  such  misgivings  his  friends  had  not  when 
two  hundred  of  them  got  together  last  week  in  New  York 
with  Homer  Folks  in  the  chair.  There  was  Alexander  John- 
son, his  senior  by  five  years,  but  his  junior  in  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  now 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.    Said  Mr.  Johnson : 

The  conference  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  storm  and  stress 
of  the  Civil  War,  for  such  epochs  shake  people  loose.  They 
begin  to  ask  why.  They  break  with  conservatism — away  from 
the  methods  of  their  grandfathers.  The  National  Conference 
was  organized  in  1874  to  meet  the  need  of  members  of  the 
state  boards  of  charities  to  get  together  and  compare  notes  and 
these  boards  had  their  origin  in  Massachusetts  while  the  Civil 
War  was  on. 

Beginning  in  1883  Dr.  Hart  was  for  fifteen  years  the  sec- 
retary of  such  a  state  board,  that  of  Minnesota,  and  there 
were  sent  to  the  dinner  letters  from  Minnesotans  telling 
of  the  advances  of  those  years — of  jails  reformed,  of  revolu- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  sick,  the  delinquent, 
of  charities  organized  and  trained  workers  brought  in. 

Various  speakers  told  of  Dr.  Hart's  contribution  nationally 
to  half  a  dozen  broad  fields  of  social  concern.  There  was  Or- 
lando F.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Association, 


who  reviewed  the  introduction  of  parole,  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  the  juvenile  court;  the  abolition  of  stripes,  the 
recession  of  contract  labor,  the  institution  of  self-government, 
the  beginnings  of  applied  psychiatry  and  psychology — in  fine, 
the  rise  of  the  new  penology  and  the  slow  spread  of  its  prac- 
tice in  the  span  of  a  life  time.  To  these  Dr.  Hart  had  given 
energy  and  leadership.  There  was  Martha  P.  Falconer,  his 
associate  in  ten  full  years'  service  as  superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  in  the  nineties,  when 
rational  child-placing  had  to  fight  and  win  its  ground  against 
the  old  institutional  methods,  against  medieval  laws  of  in- 
denture and  against  the  wholesale  dumping  by  eastern  agencies 
of  trainloads  of  helpless  children  in  the  Middle  West.  There 
was  Dr.  Bernstein  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 
to  tell  of  Dr.  Hart's  creative  part  in  bringing  in  the  cottage 
system  to  take  the  place  of  old  time  barracks.  There  was 
Bernard  J.  Fagan,  chief  probation  officer  of  New  York  and 
Judge  Adams  of  Cleveland  to  tell  of  the  impact  of  his  person- 
ality in  helping  upset  a  high  pile  of  tradition  when,  as  secretary 
of  a  voluntary  committee,  he  penned  the  first  draft  of  that 
first  juvenile  court  law  of  Illinois.  At  civil  law  a  minor  was 
not  responsible;  but  at  criminal  law  a  child  of  tender  years 
was  presumed  to  know  the  whole  complex  fabric  of  the  penal 
statutes  and  to  be  guilty  or  not  as  charged.  Illinois  jails,  as 
Miss  Lathrop  had  shown,  were  full  of  them.  The  state  had 
raised  the  age  of  criminal  responsibility  to  ten  years!  Why 
not  to  sixteen  ?  So  the  new  legislation  laid  down  the  principle 
that  children  should  not  be  charged  with  crimes  but  with  be- 
ing in  need  of  the  state's  care,  and  that  the  state  should  treat 
its  wards  in  the  spirit  of  parenthood.  Simple  things  (like  a 
coil  of  charged  wire)  but  revolutionary,  which  have  turned 
topsy  turvy  the  heavy  handed  methods  of  the  past,  and  mould- 
ed for  good  the  lives  of  unnumbered  boys  and  girls. 

Finally  came  reviews  of  Dr.  Hart's  work  in  his  present 
position  which  he  has  held  for  a  dozen  years  and  especially  of 
his  service  during  and  since  the  war  to  a  group  of  southern 
states  where  governor  after  governor  has  invited  him  to  make 
state  surveys  as  a  basis  for  new  social  policy.  Joseph  T.  Mas- 
tin,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity  of  Virginia,  told 
how  in  nine  years  his  counsel  had  helped  in  upbuilding  col- 
onies for  the  feeble-minded,  sanatoria  for  the  tuberculous, 
bureaus  of  social  hygiene,  hospitals  for  cripples  and  defectives, 
juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts,  how  it  has  made  for 
the  spread  of  organized  social  work  and  visiting  nursing.  And 
Marcus  C.  Fagg  of  Florida  told  of  his  opportune  commissions 
for  the  gulf  states.  , 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Hart  himself  spoke — rang- 
ing back  beyond  his  youthful  work  for  the  Indians  (to  which 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  bore  tribute  in  a  letter)  or  his  first 
and  only  pastorate  (to  which  John  M.  Glenn  referred  in  re- 
viewing the  social  renaissance  of  the  churches).  He  went  back 
to  his  early  experience  as  a  book  canvasser,  when  he  learned 
how  to  go  to  a  man  with  a  proposition  mayhap  repugnant  to 
him  and  excite  his  interest;  his  interest  excited,  to  transmute 
the  question  from  whether  he  would  buy  at  all  to  whether  he 
would  choose  between  leather  or  cloth.  Here  was  precious 
craftsmanship  to  be  called  into  play  in  dealing  with  everything 
from  a  sheriff  to  a  state  legislature  and  Dr.  Hart  closed  with 
some  sayings  as  racy  as  Poor  Richard  ever  put  in  his  almanac 
Here  than  was  a  man  vigorous  and  active  at  the  close  of 
the  allotted  span  whose  "devil  for  statistics"  has  not  crowded 
out  a  big  heart  nor  damned  his  life-long  penchant  for  finding 
good  in  everything  and  finding  practical  ways  to  make  it  bet- 
ter. As  one  of  the  speakers  brought  out,  Hastings  H.  Hart 
and  Alexander  Johnson  have  personified  the  human  spirit 
which  has  leavened  the  social  movement  of  the  last  fifty  years 
as  it  has  taken  shape  in  child  caring  and  penology,  in  charities, 
and  modern  ministration  to  the  sick  in  mind,  body  and  estate. 
This  explains  the  youthful  hope  they  share  that  with  the  new 
stirrings  of  a  new  post-war  period  we  may  go  forward  as  far 
again.  And  then  some,  to  match  with  human  invention  the 
gains  of  the  engineers.  P.  U.  K. 
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DIRECTOR,    CLEVELAND    HOSPITAL    AND    HEALTH    SURVEY 


AMID  the  pressure  of  these  days,  justification  must  be 
shown  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  filling  eleven 
booklets — 1,082  pages — such  as  has  just  appeared  as 
the  output  of  the  Cleveland   Hospital   and    Health 
rvey.     What  is  a  survey,  and  why  does  Cleveland  or  any 
her  city  need  the  luxury  of  a  diagnosis?  A  diagnosis  implies 
presence  of  ill  health.  Is  Cleveland  sick?  Even  as  the  care- 
and  thrifty  owner  has  his  car  overhauled  to  prevent  delay 
n  the  road  or  accident  under  strain,  and  as  the  young 
band  looks  far  into  the  future  and  insures  his  life,  so  a 
\  may  well  indulge  in  community  insurance  by  a  periodical 
ching  for  weak  joints  in  its  organization,  loose  bolts,  miss- 
g  parts,  proof  of  wear  and  tear,  need  of  replacement  and 
reinforcement  of  its  structure. 
There  will  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  past  twenty 
ars  in  this  country  something  under  three  hundred  detailed 
studies  of  communities  which  bear  directly  upon  group  health, 
ese  are  case  histories,  incomplete  generally,  biassed  often, 
ly  directed  to  a  complete  medical  examination,  but  usually 
dertaken  by  a  specialist  to  study  some  particular  functional 
sfect  of  community  life.    They  are  excerpts  from  community 
ories,  brief  records  of  episodes  in  the  infancy  or  maturity 
these  composite  patients. 
Medical  practice  is  rapidly  expanding  to  include  examina- 
on  of  the  presumably  healthy  person,  so  that  health  and  the 
ibits  that  maintain  it  may  be  maintained.     Thus  it  is  to 
credit  of  a  group  of  far-seeing  hospital  trustees  represent- 
twenty-one  hospitals  in  Cleveland  that  they  conceived  a 
munity  diagnosis  to  be  necessary  before  they  could  ful- 
the  trust  put  in  them  to  provide  for  the  sick  of  the  city. 
he  reasons  for  the  survey  of  Cleveland  during  the  past  year, 
ic  major  problems  presented  for  solution,  the  methods  used 
making  the  study,  and  the  results  and  recommendations 
rived  at,  are  offered  as  an  attempt,  perhaps  the  first  of  its 
ind,  to  make  a  general  medical  examination  of  a  presumably 
ormal  American  municipality  of  approximately  one  million 
pie. 

This  hospital  and  health  survey  of  Cleveland  is  the  product 
a  group  effort,  eight  consultants  or  specialists  having  en- 
;ed  in  examination  of  the  patient,  and  shared  in  the  respon- 
lility  of  the  diagnosis.  They  are  Haven  Emerson,  M.D., 
director;  Gertrude  E.  Sturges,  M.D., 
assistant  director;  Michael  M.  Davis, 
;  Josephine  Goldmark,  S.  Josephine 
er,  M.D. ;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D. ; 
omas  W.  Salmon,  M.D. ;  Donald  B. 
istrong,  M.D.;  Wade  Wright, 
M.D.,  and  Louis  I.  Dublin. 

Three  major  questions  were  put,  to 
answer  which  the  program  of  study  was 
outlined. 

«    What  are  existing  facilities? 

What  facilities  are  considered  neces- 
sary? 

What  benefits  might  be  expected  from 
adequate  provision  in  the  fields  of: 
Education  of  physicians,  education  of 
nurses,  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,    facilities   for    disease    prevention? 


The  patient  came  to  the  investigators  with  the  fee  in  hand, 
and  said,  "Do  the  best  you  can  with  the  sum,  not  only  for 
me  but  for  others  like  me,  not  for  the  present  alone,  but  as 
an  investment  for  the  future."  Although  the  service  called 
for  was  to  include  all  the  people  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
approximately  one  million,  the  cost  was  carried  by  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
and  the  fee  was  taken  from  the  Community  Chest,  the  an- 
nual voluntary  tax  of  $4  per  capita,  levied  to  support  all  the 
private  hospital  and  relief  agencies  of  the  city.  Seven  cents 
per  capita  was  the  fee  offered  for  the  survey,  and  contribu- 
tions of  services  from  local  and  national  organizations  were 
received  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  per  capita  in  addition. 

The  survey  was  started  in  November,  191 9,  and  completed 
in  eight  months.  Two  months  were  taken  in  writing  the 
report,  and  three  months  in  completion  of  publication,  the  fin- 
ished volumes  appearing  during  December. 

A  survey  is  a  stock-taking,  a  record  of  facts,  not  for  his- 
torical or  research  purposes  primarily,  but  to  permit  of  ex- 
pression of  opinion — a  physical  examination  upon  which  a 
diagnosis  is  made.  The  technique  of  the  Cleveland  survey 
follows  in  the  main  the  accepted  methods  in  clinical  medicine : 

The  family  history:  Elements  of  population,  by  color, 
race,  time  in  life  of  community  when  various  groups  joined 
the  family  tree.  This  is  perhaps  less  important  in  a  cosmo- 
politan industrial  city  of  the  North  than  where  the  Negro 
and  oriental  races  occur  in  large  proportion. 

The  personal  history:  Age,  growth,  rate  and  constancy  of 
growth,  natural  or  by  immigration,  size,  area,  density  per 
area — by  districts,  by  races,  by  decades.  The  personality  of 
the  community,  able  to  face  the  truth  with  courage,  or  given 
to  attacks  of  hysteria,  panic,  fear,  or  indifference.  Vital  statis- 
tics constitute  the  official  memory  of  the  city.  They  were 
found  defective.  There  is  no  mention  of  infections ;  there  are 
high  death  rates ;  there  have  been  no  published  vital  statistics 
for  five  years.  Birth  registration  was  shown  to  be  only  65 
per  cent  complete.  Such  files  of  facts  as  Sweden  has  had  for 
150  years  cannot  be  had  for  the  last  five  years  for  the  fifth 
city  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  complaint:  Data  secured  from  the  organized 
professions  of  medicine,  nursing,  dentistry,  pharmacy;  from 
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that  latest  addition  to  the  family  of 
trained  servants  of  the  handicapped,  the 
social  and  relief  workers ;  less  commonly 
from  public  officers.  Here  the  survey 
levied  upon  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
schools,  churches,  trades  associations, 
labor  groups,  foreign  language  colonies. 
For  this  city,  this  multi-cellular  organ- 
ism is  not  provided  with  a  single  vocal 
organ  responsive  to  a  single  mind.  As 
much  ingenuity,  tact,  gentleness  must 
be  used  as  the  family  doctor  applies  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  reticent  and 
suspicious  patient.  The  public  aspect  of 
the  survey  overcame  much  unwillingless, 
for  had  not  the  surveyors  been  asked  for, 
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if  they  had  come  as  investigators  or  inquisitors  on  their  own 
initiative,  little  information  would  have  been  vouchsafed,  for 
ailment  is  as  much  confidential  matter  in  groups  as  in  persons. 

Then  the  physical  examination :  In  the  great  city  of  life 
what  is  the  size  of  the  daily  city  of  need  ?  What  is  the 
organ  or  function  that  is  more  or  less  out  of  commission? 
As  several  sickness  surveys  have  shown  at  least  2  per  cent 
of  a  population  is  at  any  time  in  need  of  medical  care.  Hence 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  1.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation duly  cared  for  as  dependents  in  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions— orphans,    sick,    aged,    insane,    feeble-minded. 

If  75  per  cent  of  all  the  families  receiving  relief  and  assist- 
ance have  become  dependent  because  of  sickness  of  the  bread- 
winners, and  there  are  no  hospital  beds  to  spare  for  the  chronic 
rheumatic,  the  chronic  nephritic,  the  bedridden  paralytic  or 
cancer  case,  because  of  the  dramatic  appeal  of  the  operative  ap- 
pendicitis, the  fresh  fracture,  the  industrial  burn  from  the 
smelters,  is  our  great  city  family  well  served  ?  How  many 
beds  are  needed  per  1,000  of  population  for  general  medical 
and  surgical  cases,  for  orthopedic  cases,  for  maternity,  for 
tuberculosis,  for  acute  contagious  diseases,  for  convalescents? 
If  Boston  has  500  beds  for  orthopedics  and  Cleveland  less  than 
50;  if  New  York  has  500  beds  for  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  and 
Cleveland  6;  if  London  hospitalizes  80  per  cent  of  its  acute 
infectious  fevers  and  Cleveland  not  more  than  30  per  cent;  if 
one  bed  for  each  tuberculosis  death  a  year  is  found  helpful 
elsewhere  and  Cleveland  has  one  for  every  two  such  deaths ;  if 
five  beds  per  1,000  of  population  are  supplied  and  used  in  other 
similar  communities  and  Cleveland  has  but  three  such  beds 
per  1,000;  if  one  convalescent  bed  for  every  10  beds  for  acute 
diseases  is  always  kept  filled  elsewhere  and  Cleveland  has  one 
to  every  100,  would  not  one  expect  to  find  evidences  in  homes, 
in  shops,  among  Negroes,  Jews,  in  Polish,  Italian  and  Slovak 
colonies,  the  direct  results  of  the  congestion,  inadequacy,  delay, 
and  the  penalty  in  terms  of  more  sickness,  delayed  recovery, 
earlier  death,  and  greater  dependency? 

As  you  look  through  the  streets  or  down  from  the  roof  tops 
or  across  the  river  valleys  of  Cleveland  and  see  the  jaundiced 
atmosphere,  you  can  easily  explain  the  failure  of  evergreen 
plants  and  trees  to  survive  in  the  parks  and  house  yards.  A 
cloud  of  dirt  that  steals  an  hour  of  sunlight  from  every  mor- 
ning and  evening,  maintains  moisture,  retards  ventilation, 
coats  the  surface  of  nose  and  throat,  and  closes  windows  be- 
cause of  its  sulphurous  smell,  may  be  an  evidence  of  prosperous 
industry,  but  the  burden  it  puts  upon  the  people  simply  in 
keeping  decently  clean  of  skin  and  clothes,  costs  more  than  they 
spend  to  support  their  hospitals.  If  standards  of  air  cleanliness 
were  as  well  established  and  the  subject  of  as  much  civic  pride 
as  is  the  case  with  water  and  food,  we  should  not  see  Cleve- 
land tolerating  a  deposit  of  1,300  tons  of  unburned  coal  dust 
and  ash  per  square  mile  over  the  area  of  greatest  population 
density  and  highest  death  rates. 

Only  25  per  cent  of  the  registered  physicians  have  privileges 
of  study  and  service  in  75  per  cent  of  the  beds  of  the  hospitals 
in  Cleveland.  May  we  not  connect  this  with  the  errors  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  which  come  to  knowledge  in  the  dis- 
pensaries and  in  ward  cases  sent  in  from  the  non-staff  doctors  ? 

If  one-quarter  of  the  expectant  mothers  receive  the  benefit 
of  prenatal  care  and  pass  through  confinement  with  less  than 
half  the  mortality  for  themselves  and  their  babes  that  prevails 
among  the  rest  of  the  community,  shall  not  the  community  be 
advised  of  the  deficit  and  shown  where  investment  in  protect- 
ive education  will  bring  dividends  in  the  most  precious  of  all 
lives?  If  we  find  thousands  of  children  of  school  age  in  em- 
ployment without  authority  of  law,  and  to  their  own  immedi- 
ate physical  detriment,  shall  we  not  advise  the  community  of 
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its  health  hazard  and  call  upon  it  to  speak  its  will  for  its  chil- 
dren's sake? 

Much  good,  many  defects,  records  of  recovery  from  worst 
ills,  promise  of  growth  and  improvement,  are  found  in  young 
communities  as  in  young  people,  and  yet  community  health 
may  well  be  independent  of  age  or  actually  improve  with] 
each  decade  which  makes  secure  the  slowly  acquired  facili- 
ties, habits,  and  safeguards  of  its  composite  life. 

Our  findings  from  this  examination  are  assembled  under] 
headings  fairly  comparable  to  the  entries  under  organs  or 
regions  of  the  physical  examination  of  patients.  Each  is 
published  as  a  pamphlet  or  volume  by  the  Cleveland  Hospital 
Council  (308  Anisfield  Building,  Cleveland),  which  was 
the  agent  of  the  community  responsible  for  the  survey.    They 
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At  present  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  serious  criticism 
that  can  be  brought  up  against  public  health  administration  is 
that  treatment  (or  in  other  words  policy  and  program)  fol- 
lows habit,  superstition,  personal  whim;  instead  of  reasonable 
presumptive  diagnosis  based  on  methodical  examination  of  the 
evidence.  Rigid  standardization  of  treatment  for  community 
ills  is  even  less  desirable  than  routine  treatment  of  individuals. 
Self-medication  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  many  public 
spirited  private  health  organizations ;  courage,  initiative,  and 
self-assurance  being  mistaken  for  authoritative  professional  ad- 
vice. One  cannot  separate  the  practice  of  preventive  and 
curative  medicine,  and  the  sooner  the  practitioners  of  pre- 
vention follow  the  painstaking  methods  of  diagnostic  approach 
used  by  the  physician,  to  the  solution  of  community  disease, 
the  sooner  will  a  common  point  of  view  be  reached  by  the 
private  and  public  practitioners  who  now  regard  each  other 
as  rivals  or  competitors. 
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CHILD  WELFARE  :   Child  Labor 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Next  Steps  in  Child  Labor 


IS  child  labor  over ?  It  is  so  far  from  over  that  the  task  of 
child  labor  reform  has  just  begun.  In  saying  this,  the 
question  considered  is  how  much  remains  to  be  done  rather 
than  how  long  it  will  take.  The  following  may  be  reckoned 
as  outstanding  gains  that  have  prepared  the  way  for  com- 
pletion of  the  task : 

The  term  "child  labor"  has  acquired  a  justly  opprobrious  mean- 
ing. Nobody  believes  in  child  labor— and  calls  it  by  that  name  ! 
The  advocate  or  defender  of  any  particular  form  of  child  la- 
bor denies  that  it  is  child  labor. 

Every  state  in  the  union  has  a  child  labor  law  of  some  sort. 
A  federal  law,  also,  is  in  operation,  though  the  question  of  its 
constitutionality    awaits    a    decision    by   the    Supreme    Court. 

iese  gains  are  important  but  unfortunately  they  have  led 
lany  people  to  the  false   (and  easy)    assumption  that  child 
labor  is  over.     They  do  not  comprise  the  solution  of  the  child 
labor  problem. 

Right  attitudes  toward  child  labor  are  not  enough.  Right 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  are  essential. 
A  great  deal  of  child  labor  is  not  commonly  recognized  as  such. 
Moreover,  child  labor  means  many  things  to  many  minds, 
whereas  it  ought  to  mean  many  things  to  each  individual  mind. 
There  is  called  for  a  widespread  knowledge  of  the  function 
if  childhood  in  society  and  of  the  natural  needs  of  children  as 
lildren,  together  with  a  new  reverence  for  childhood.  Thpe 
called  for  such  a  reverence  as  shall  regard  growth  as  its  own 
end  and  childhood  as  its  own  glory,  without  measuring  every- 
thing by  adult  ideas  or  in  terms  of  the  future  adulthood  of 
ays  and  girls — such  a  reverence  as  shall  guarantee  to  every 
child  his  right  to  have  a  childhood,  and  to  enjoy  it  fully,  and 
to  be  fully  efficient  in  his  proper  capacity  of  being  a  child. 

Don  Marquis  remarked  the  other  day  that  "one  trouble 
With  this  country  is  that  so  many  persons  think  that  a  matter 
lias  been  settled  as  soon  as  a  committee  is  formed  and  a  few 
ilogans  are  written."  And,  he  might  have  added,  as  soon  as 
laws  have  been  passed.  Our  child  labor  laws  permit  child 
labor.  None  of  them  comes  up  to  all  or  nearly  all  the  legis- 
lative standards  which  competent  and  thoughtful  opinion  now 
deems  necessary  for  the  protection  of  children  against  ex- 
ploitation aiid  mistake.  None  of  them  applies  to  all  forms  of 
child  labor,  while  all  of  them  together  leave  certain  forms 
entirely  untouched.  By  reason  of  omissions,  exceptions,  and 
exemptions,  children  in  one  state  as  compared  with  another, 
or  in  one  occupation  as  compared  with  another,  are  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  child  labor  laws.  Many  of  the  laws  that 
we  have  are  poorly  enforced ;  and  known  violators  too  often 
get  away  with  warnings,  reprimands,  or  suspended  sentences. 
Better  laws  better  enforced — with  better  machinery  for  en- 
forcement— are  a  part  of  the  unfinished  task.  The  problem 
of  effective  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  other  social  and  child  welfare  problems — the  school 
problem,  the  problems  of  health  administration,  the  recreation 
problem,  the  dependency  problem,  the  many  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  country  life.  In  a  given  state  adequate 
enforcement  of  child  labor  restrictions  and  regulations  is  very 
largely  dependent,  not  only  on  public  sentiment  as  to  school 
matters  and  health  matters,  for  instance,  but  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  machinery  of  school  and  health  administration.  It  was 
possible  and  desirable,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reform  move- 
ment, to  concentrate  attention  and  effort  on  the  more  obvious 
features  of  the  practical  problem  presented  by  child  labor,  and 
to  postpone  dealing  with  the  detailed  and  complex  aspects  of 
law  and  administration.  The  latter  are,  however,  today  be- 
coming prominent  in  the  work  of  child  labor  reform,  although 
there  is  still  need  for  effort  to  hold  the  gains  already  achieved. 


But  what  is  child  labor,  and  what  is  the  task  of  child  labor 
reform?  No  attempt  can  be  made  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions fully.  Child  labor  reform  has,  however,  now  arriv- 
ed at  a  point  where  it  is  imperative  that  the  earlier  popular 
conception  of  the  evil  should  widen.  Child  labor  is  not  a  mat- 
ter wholly,  or  even  principally,  of  mines  and  factories  and 
stores.  Child  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  streets  is  as  truly 
child  labor  as  it  is  in  the  factory.  The  psychical  effects  of 
child  labor,  the  effects  on  mental  health  and  the  personality, 
are  quite  as  much  a  menace  to  happiness  and  efficiency  as  the 
physical  effects.  The  indirect  effects,  the  deprivations  which 
child  labor  involves,  the  loss  of  schooling  and  loss  of  play — 
these  must  receive  their  due  share  of  emphasis.  The  indispens- 
ability  of  wholesome,  abundant  play  to  a  normal  childhood  is 
still  to  be  universally  known  and  truly  appreciated. 

Nor  can  there  be  an  adequate  conception  of  child  labor  un- 
less it  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  what  it  does  to 
some  children,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  what  society  ought  to  do 
for  all  children.  The  abolition  of  child  labor  is  a  means  to 
an  end — the  establishment  of  all  the  rights  of  all  children.  _  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  broader  social  program  for  making 
possible  and  promoting  in  every  way  the  democracy  of  child- 
hood— fairness  of  opportunity  in  terms  of  health,  play,  school- 
ing, happiness,  and  development.  Whether  regarded  from  his 
standpoint  or  from  the  standpoint  of  effects  (or  hazards), 
child  labor  is  something  that,  contrary  to  a  notion  altogether 
too  common,  does  not  end  at  the  fourteenth  birthday,  but  is 
at  its  worst,  in  many  respects,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen.  So  far  as  children  between  these  ages  are  con- 
cerned, such  measures  of  protection  as  health  supervision  of 
working  children,  vocational  guidance  and  placement,  and  con- 
tinuation schools,  are  only  palliative.  There  are  many  and 
cogent  reasons  why  children  under  sixteen  should  stay  in  school 
on  full  time  and  why  they  should  not  go  to  work.  If  some  of 
these  children  would  be  really,  or  conceivably,  better  off  at 
Avork,  then  that  is  a  fault  of  the  schools  and  ought  to  be  rec- 
tified. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  child  labor  is  over  when  every  year 
a  million  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Or  when,  wherever  tenement 
homework  is  carried  on,  very  young  children  either  participate 
in  it  or  do  the  housework.  Or  when  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  hundreds  of  boys,  many  of  them  only  six  years  old, 
are  regularly  engaged  in  the  selling  of  newspapers.  Or  when, 
as  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  children  four,  five,  six 
years  old,  and  over,  pick  cotton  from  sunrise  to  sunset  daily 
while  the  schools  are  in  session.  Child  labor  can  not  be  said 
to  be  over  when  in  only  seventeen  states  is  a  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  required  for  the  issuance  of  work  permits;  or 
when  in  no  state  is  there  systematic  arid  universal  supervision 
of  the  health  of  children  after  they  go  to  work,  and  in  few 
states  any  attempt  whatever  at  supervision,  even  on  a  local 
scale.  The  federal  law  has  none  but  age,  hour  and  night- 
work  provisions  and  applies  only  to  occupations  in  mining  and 
manufacturing,  in  which,  according  to  the  census,  but  15  per 
cent  of  America's  child  laborers  were  engaged  in  1910. 

All  the  notable  studies  of  the  reasons  why  children  under 
sixteen  leave  school  to  go  to  work  concur  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  main  reasons  are  economic  pressure  and  dissatis- 
faction with  school.  "The  latter  plays  the  more  important 
part,"  we  read  in  the  reports  of  some  of  these  studies.  Better 
schools  With  stronger  holding  power,  schools  as  vital  as  the 
children  themselves,  are  an  important  item  in  the  program  of 
child  labor  reform.  The  work  instincts,  interests  and  needs 
of  children  are  neglected  in  the  average  school — one  cause  of 
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"SOMETIMES  ON  SUNDAYS" 

'HpO  most  of  the  blithe  little  voyageurs  those  hours  out- 
■*■  side  of  the  shut-in  school  are  a  joyous  release.  Little 
buccaneers  of  fortune,  they  play  at  life  with  an  ardent 
abandon. 

Not  so  with  Rose.  Out  of  her  child's  eyes  she  gazes 
at  a  grubby  world  with  the  serious  maturity  of  a  wage 
earner,  one  of  the  chief  props  of  the  family.  Not  hers 
the  unfolding  of  girlhood  with  its  wonder  and  mystery. 
For  Rose  in  her  nine  years  has  spanned  the  gap  between 
childhood  and  the  whirling  cylinders  of  industry  in  the 
Connecticut  town  which  reared  her. 

Every  noon  while  other  children  scamper  and  romp, 
she  hurries  home  to  play  a  dance  with  the  foot  press 
which  stands  in  her  home.  Like  some  grim  monster,  it 
seems  to  feed  on  the  bloom  of  youth. 

The  foot  press  clamps  a  button  on  to  a  garter.  Clunk 
— clunk — clunk  it  sings  to  the  tune  of  her  little  feet. 
Rose's  mother  is  dead.  She  and  her  younger  brother  live 
with  her  aunt.  He  and  a  small  cousin  slip  buttons  over 
a  rubber  ring  which  goes  on  before  the  foot  press  is  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  Rose  hurries  back  to  school 
again.  There  is  the  truant  officer,  you  know.  But  the 
machine  sings  in  her  brain — clunk — clunk — clunk.  Af- 
ter school  she  is  back  again — back  at  those  absorbing 
things — the  foot  press  and  garters. 

One  day  a  frivolous  person  asked  her,  "But,  Rose, 
when  do  you  play?" 

"Sometimes  on  Sundays,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  ques- 
tioning such  a  query.  But  she  meant  neither  irony  nor 
humor.    "Sometimes  on  Sundays."  P.  L.  B. 


premature  school-leaving,  which  is  the  reverse  side  of  a  pre- 
mature going-to-work.  But  that  those  who  leave  school  for 
work  are  not  satisfied  in  the  occupations  open  to  boys  and  girls 
is  proved  by  the  enormous  child  labor  overturn.  Poverty  in 
all  of  its  degrees  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  child  labor:  not 
absolute  destitution,  nor  abject  poverty  alone,  but  near-pover- 
ty, border-line  poverty.  Fundamentally  child  labor  is  an  ec- 
onomic problem,  and  this  is  as  true  of  rural  child  labor  as  of 
urban.  Its  eventual  solution  is  an  economic  solution.  Poverty 
is  eradicable,  but  even  while  it  remains  it  does  not  justify  child 
labor.  Means  have  been  found  whereby,  through  children's 
scholarships  and  mothers'  pensions,  we  can,  instead  of  penaliz- 
ing the  child  for  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  enable  him  to  play 
and  to  go  to  school  and  thus  be  helped  out  of  poverty.  This 
is  democracy.  The  poverty  exemptions  commonly  found  in 
child  labor  laws  are  out  of  date. 

The  progress  of  child  labor  reform  is  much  concerned  with 
the  substitutes  for  child  labor,  particularly  suitable  schooling, 
suitable  play,  and  suitable  work.  The  establishment  of  these 
substitutes  is  both  a  method  and  a  goal  of  child  labor  reform. 
Not  an  unoccupied  but  a  well  occupied  childhood  is  the  aim. 
Society,  as  one  of  its  contributions  to  its  own  difficulties,  has 
failed  to  make  a  serious,  constructive  attack  on  the  problem 
of  children's  work,  as  distinguished  from  child  labor.  That 
is,  it  has  not  sufficiently  interested  itself  in  discovering  what 
work  children  ought  to  have  and  in  seeing  that  it  is  provided 
as  a  part  of  their  education.  In  consequence  we  have  had  too 
much  child  labor  and  too  little  children's  work.  Child  labor 
will  not  be  over  until  children's  work  has  taken  its  place. 

Raymond  G.  Fuller. 

The  Child  and  the  Machine 

"D  ECORDS  of  4,869  industrial  accidents  to  children  who 
l  •*•  *-were  at  work  before  they  were  sixteen  years  old  are  tabu- 
lated in  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident 
Board  for  the  three  years  between  July  1,  19 16,  and  July  1, 
(1919.  There  were  additional  notifications  of  an  even  greater 
lumber  of  accidents  causing  minor  injuries  which  did  not  re- 


quire absence  from  work  longer  than  during  the  shift  or  day 
when  the  mishap  occurred.  Twenty-two  of  the  accidents  I 
were  fatal.  Although  the  rates  for  deaths  and  permanent  to- 
tal disability  were  less  for  the  injuries  to  children,  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  accidents  resulted  in  permanent  partial 
disability  than  was  true  of  those  reported  for  workers  whose 
ages  were  sixteen  years  and  over.  Translated  from  statistical 
summaries  to  terms  of  human  life,  the  reports  reveal  ten 
thousand  instances  when  irresponsible,  sensitive  children,  who 
were  prematurely  employed  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic, met  with  mishaps  whose  consequences  varied  from  nervous 
shock  and  trifling  physical  pain  to  the  agonized  sufferings  of 
the  children  who  were  permanently  mutilated  or  killed. 

A  thousand  reports  of  factory  inspectors  giving  the  results 
of  investigations  of  these  accidents  were  copied  and  tabulated 
by  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege. It  was  found  that  over  half,  or  579  of  the  thousand 
accidents  were  due  directly  to  the  wage-earning  employments 
of  the  children,  and  the  probability  of  meeting  with  many  of 
the  other  injuries  is  much  greater  for  the  working  child  than 
for  one  who  spends  his  time  in  school  or  at  home.  Inability 
to  control  machinery  or  tools  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  ac- 
cidents reported,  as  216  of  the  injuries  were  inflicted  by  the 
machines  and  no  by  the  hand  tools  with  which  the  children 
were  at  work.  Thus  nearly  one-third  of  the  accidents  were 
due  to  the  difficulties  which  children  experience  in  gaining 
control  over  the  new  powers  given  by  machinery  and  tools. 
The  awkwardness  of  children  of  the  adolescent  age,  particu- 
larly of  the  boys,  proves  that  they  have  not  learned  to  direct 
perfectly  the  activities  of  their  own  bodies,  so  their  inability 
to  control  fully  any  additional  force  is  not  surprising. 

The  boys  met  with  accidents  more  frequently  than  the  girls ; 
they  were  the  victims  in  three-fourths  of  the  thousand  cases 
studied.  Their  injuries  were  more  serious  as  they  suffered 
from  over  four-fifths  of  the  accidents  causing  permanent  dis-  ' 
ability  and  from  all  of  those  causing  death.  These  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  cannot  be  explained  by  the  excess 
of  boys  in  this  age  group  of  the  wage-earning  population,  as 
the  most  recent  occupation  census  of  Massachusetts  reported 
that  only  58  per  cent  of  the  workers  less  than  sixteen  years 
of  age  were  males. 

The  natural  irresponsibility  of  childhood  rather  than  the 
failure  of  employers  to  install  safety  devices  was  responsible 
for  many  of  the  accidents.  The  frequency  with  which  the  in- 
juries received  were  charged  to  "playing  and  fooling,"  "care- 
lessness" or  deliberate  violation  of  safety  regulations,  raises 
questions  about  the  possibility  of  making  factories  safe  places 
of  employment  for  immature  and  irresponsible  young  people. 

The  mutilating  or  fatal  accidents  were  caused  most  fre- 
quently by  cutting  and  punching  machines  or  by  elevators. 
The  former  are  unsafe  for  children  even  when  only  foot- 
power  is  used.  There  were  fifty-one  cases  of  accidental  start- 
ing of  the  machines  or  failure  to  withdraw  hands  before  thfe 
knife,  puncher  or  staple  descended.  The  elevators  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  boys  as  fifty  of  the  fifty-six  elevator 
cases  reported  indicated. 

Safety  committees  whose  activities  might  be  stimulated  by 
rewards  for  low  accident  rates  are  of  peculiar  value  in  facto- 
ries where  there  is  need  of  continuous  instruction  and  watch- 
ful care  for  the  protection  of  irresponsible  children.  Con- 
tinuous inspection  of  the  clothing  of  operatives  would  be  an 
important  part  of  their  services.  Loose  ends  of  hair,  dresses, 
aprons  or  shirt  sleeves  were  often  the  means  by  which  the 
children  were  drawn  into  the  machinery.  One  girl  was  scalp- 
ed and  two  others  painfully  injured  by  having  their  hair 
wound  into  the  machinery,  and  there  were  cases  where  cuffs 
or  tattered  sleeves  were  caught  when  girls  or  boys  were  reach- 
ing over  or  under  moving  shafts  or  gears. 

The  elaborate  regulations  by  which  Massachusetts  legis- 
lators have  sought  to  palliate  the  evils  which  must  result  from 
the  employment  of  children  who  have  not  reached  years  of 
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discretion  are  extremely  difficult  to  enforce.  When  a' boy  or 
girl  enters  a  busy  factory  or  workshop  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  fill  spare  time  with  any  tasks  for  which  help  is  need- 
ed, and  a  bright  child  is  eager  to  experiment  with  tue  in- 
teresting machinery  operated  by  fellow  workers.  Thorough 
instruction  about  the  dangers  peculiar  to  local  industrial  es- 
tablishments should  be  given  in  continuation  and  other  voca- 
tional classes.  Employers  disclaimed  responsibility  for  many 
accidents  because  the  children  were  doing  work  which  was 
not  required  of  them  or  were  violating  regulations  forbidding 
the  removal  of  covers  to  gears  or  the  cleaning  of  moving 
machinery.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  these  em- 
ployers had  discharged  fully  the  duty  of  instructing  and  warn- 
ing their  young  workers,  but  any  parent  must  realize  that  no 
amount  of  warning  will  convert  boys  of  this  age  into  thought- 
ful, cautious  workers.  There  remain  two  ways  of  protecting 
such  children  from  premature  mutilation:  their  adult  fellow- 
workers  may  be  trained  to  watchful  care  in  preventing  unnec- 
essary risks,  or  the  children  may  be  kept  in  the  safe  haven 
of  the  schoolroom  until  more  responsible  years  are  reached. 

Lucile  Eaves. 
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The  District  of  Columbia 


A  CHILD  labor  bill,  the  Curtis-Gard  bill,  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  now  pending  in  Congress.  As  serving 
the  capitol  of  the  country,  an  act  which  might  be  taken  as  a 
model  for  the  country  should  be  expected.  For  states  in  con- 
sidering various  provisions  to  be  enacted  in  child  labor  legis- 
lation would  turn  to  Washington  as  the  beacon  in  this  regard. 
Hearings  on  the  measure  were  held  by  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  at  earlier  sessions  of  Congress,  but*  ac- 
cording to  the  last  reports  the  bill  has  not  been  reported  out  by 
either  branch.  It  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  labor  of 
children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  in  the  District  and 
supplements  this  with  the  requirement  of  work  permits,  con- 
tinuation school  attendance  and  regulation  of  hours  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

A  sub-committee  o  fthe  House  committee  having  the  bill 
under  consideration -has  reported  it  back  to  the  main  com- 
mittee favorably,  but  with  the  recommendation  that  special 
permits  be  granted  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  years  during  the  summer  vacation  period.  The  meas- 
ure has  the  backing  of  public  and  private  District  bodies  in- 
terested in  child  welfare.  A  determined  effort  is  being  made 
by  such  agencies  in  collaboration  wth  the  National  Child 
Labor'  Committee  to  secure  its  enactment  before  the  final  ad- 
journment of  Congress. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  child 
labor  clerk  reports  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys  selling  papers  on  the  streets  of  Washington 
without  permits.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  special  permits  for  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  issued  for  poverty.  Both  the  poverty  exemption  clause 
and  the  street  trades  clause  of  the  law  will  be  improved  if  the 
Curtis-Gard  bill  is  passed. 

Detroit's  Experiment 

HAT  one  step  in  the  solution  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation is  the  bringing  of  men  to  fill  certain  jobs  now  held 
by  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  the  suggestion  which 
comes  from  Detroit.  Arthur  F.  Lederle,  supervisor  of  attend- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Education,  points  out  that  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September  there  were  699  boys  and  406  girls  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  emplcyed  in  that  city.  If  these  children  were  re- 
turned to  school,  some  of  the  1,105  jobs  then  created  could  be 
filled  by  men  out  of  employment  in  the  city.  He  states  further 
that  Detroit  at  the  present  time  leads  all  other  large  cities  in 
the  country  in  respect  to  keeping  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  school. 

The  Michigan  legislature  passed  a  law  in  191 1  enabling 
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From  "When  You  Go  to   Work,"  published  by  the  National  Child 
Welfare   Committee 

school  districts  to  provide  funds  for  keeping  children  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  in  school.  A  number  of  districts  in  Mich- 
igan have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Since  November  29  the  Welfare  Commission  of  Detroit  has 
been  investigating  all  of  the  applicants  for  employment  per- 
mits for  children.  A  comparison  between  the  permits  granted 
from  that  time  until  December  15  with  those  for  a  similar 
period  during  1919  is  enlightening:  in  1919  there  were  59  per- 
mits issued  to  boys  during  that  period  and  32  issued  to  girls 
as  contrasted  with  21  to  boys  this  year  and  12  to  girls.  Mr. 
Lederle  in  commenting  upon  such  a  marked  decrease  says: 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  if  we  are  unable  to 
furnish  relief  at  the  present  time,  the  number  of  permits  will 
be  decreased  because  of  more  careful  investigations  being  made 
by  the  Welfare  Commission.  In  the  past,  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  workers  to  make  a  complete  investigation  in  each  of 
these  cases,  and  apparently  we  allowed  a  number  of  children 
to  go  to  work  in  cases  where   it  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 

He  indicates  that  another  rule  established  by  the  department 
may  also  account  for  a  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
permits  granted ;  namely :  that  in  case  any  member  of  a  family 
is  unemployed  because  he  cannot  get  a  job  the  application  of  a 
child  for  a  work  permit  will  not  be  considered.  The  depart- 
ment has  taken  the  stand  that  "where  an  eighteen  year  old 
child  is  temporarily  out  of  employment,  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
the  job  that  is  offered  to  his  fifteen  year  old  brother,  even 
though  it  may  be  at  a  lower  salary  and  not  the  type  of  work 
that  he  particularly  desires." 

In  1917-1918  permits  were  granted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  1,318  boys  and  955  girls;  in  1918-1919  to  1,010  boys 
and  716  girls;  in  1919-1920  to  939  boys  and  635  girls,  thus 
indicating  a  continued  decrease. 

Why  Children  Work 

HP  HE  following  states  report  a  decrease  in  child  labor: 
■*•  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Florida.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  also  reports  a  decrease.  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois (Chicago),  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York  (New  York 
city  and  Buffalo),  Pennsylvania  (Wilkes-Barre),  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  Vermont  and  Oklahoma  report  an  increase. 

Causes  for  the  increase  in  child  labor,  where  there  is  much 
increase,  are  varied.  High  wages,  high  prices  and  poverty 
range  themselves,  however,  among  the  chief  causes.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  in  one  school  district,  70  per  cent  of  the 
children  received  an  initial  wage  of  $10  a  week  or  over  last 
summer.  The  director  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Em- 
ployment Certificate  Bureau  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  wage  of  $11.65  a  week  for  the  group  was  the 
average  adult  wage  ten  years  ago.  In  Louisiana,  it  is  reported 
that  "by  far  the  larger  number  give  as  a  reason  the  high  cost 
of  living.  A  few  have  admitted  they  were  going  to  work  be- 
cause of  the  higher  pay  they  could  get  now,  and  in  some  in- 
stances during  the  recent  strikes  children  gave  as  a  reason  for 
applying  for  work  that  their  fathers  were  on  strike." 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Industrial  Principles 


IN  a  period  of  readjustment,  not  to  say  reaction,  such  as  is 
the  present,  it  is  illuminating  to  test  concrete  industrial  pro- 
posals by  the  criteria  of  whatever  general  principles  are 
available.  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  done  this  in  a  lucid  statement  made  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  at  Boston.  Mr. 
Frankfurter  said : 

"While  it  is  true,  as  a  great  judge  has  said,  that  general 
principles  do  not  decide  complicated  cases,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  intensity  with  which  we  believe  in  general  princples  does 
make  a  difference  in  actual  decisions.  If  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  life  is  the  fulfillment  of  every  individual  were  consciously 
kept  in  mind  in  industry,  then  I  think  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions we  should  make  decidedly  different  decisions. 

"There  has  been  a  fight  for  many  years  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  minimum  wage,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  this 
moment,  an  effort  to  invalidate  legislation  guaranteeing  the 
minimum  wage  to  women  and  children  employed  in  industry  is 
being  fought  through  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the- 
ground,  forsooth,  that  it  is  a  deprivation  of  life,  liberty  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  One  would  suppose  that 
it  was  a  principle  not  to  be  contested  that  if  human  life  is  to 
be  applied  in  industry,  if  human  energy  is  to  be  spent  in  the 
industrial  process,  then  the  condition  precedent  to  this  employ- 
ment is  that  each  human  life  should  have  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  he  can- 
not live  without  it.  The  problem  does  not  rest  by  merely  say- 
ing, 'Of  course,  there  should  be  a  minimum  wage.'  The  moral 
problem  can  now  be  translated  scientifically  by  various  instru- 
ments of  statistical  precision.  There  is  enough  data  by  which 
we  know  how  much  it  takes  to  keep  human  life  on  a  decent 
level  of  civilized  American  standards.  There  must  be  no  com- 
promising with  that  standard  if  we  are  worthy  of  the  name 
of  American  civilization.  But  all  along  the  line,  sometimes  cov- 
ert and  sometimes  open,  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  down 
the  standard  of  wages  on  the  assumption  that  the  great  mass 
of  workers  have  been  profiteers  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Un- 
doubtedly individual  cases  of  excessive  wages  are  to  be  found, 
but  it  is  the  testimony  of  economists  that  in  191 4  the  wage 
level  was  not  what  it  should  have  been  if  particularly  the  great 
mass  of  women  workers  and  of  unskilled  workers  were  to  at- 
tain that  moral  and  intellectual  stature  which  is  the  prerequi- 
site in  any  civilized  democracy.  Therefore,  the  question  of  re- 
ducing wages  is  not  merely  a  question  of  determining  how 
much  increase  there  has  been  since  191 4,  but  rather  whether 
the  increase  in  the  wage  level  is  such  as  to  be  commensurate 
with  a  decent  standard  of  livelihood. 

"The  same  issue  arises  as  to  the  hours  of  work.  The  fun- 
damental question  is  not  the  number  of  hours  but  the  variety 
and  range  of  experience  crowded  into  those  hours.  That  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  determined  by  argument  or  to  be  established  pri- 
marily by  a  scientific  determination.  It  is  often  said  that  com- 
mon knowledge  shows  this  and  that.  One  ventures  to  say 
from  some  study  of  the  records  that  in  these  matters  common 
knowledge  is  all  too  often  common  error.  We  do  know  that 
so  long  as  there  are  still  150,000  workers  in  the  steel  mills 
working  twelve  hours  a  day,  a  condition  exists  which  ought 
to  be  intolerable  to  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  or 
who  calls  himself  an  American.  Beyond  the  eight-hour  day, 
decision  must  await  demonstration.  The  fundamental  question 
cannot  be  answered  merely  by  asking  what  will  give  most  pro- 
duction. Production,  of  course,  we  must  have.  There  must 
be  goods  enough  to  go  around  in  order  to  provide  the  good 


life.  But  we  must  decide  as  a  matter  of  social  policy  whether 
we  want  a  civilization  in  which  the  hours  of  work  are  so  low 
as  to  leave  sufficient  freshness  of  body  and  mind  and  spirit  to 
enable  men  to  discharge  their  duties  and  their  opportunities  as 
men — as  religious  men  and  political  men.  That  cannot  be 
answered  merely  by  asking  how  many  hours  will  yield  the 
largest  production.  Such  a  decision  must  be  made  after  scien- 
tific determination  in  which  all  parties  are  represented  in  or- 
der that  the  decision  may  have  the  weight  that  comes  from 
consent  and  representation  of  all  those  who  are  affected. 

"Possibly  the  most  grievous  of  all  industrial  problems  is  the 
lack  of  continuity  of  employment.  A  year  ago,  there  was  a 
labor  shortage  and  underproduction.  Today  people  are  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  because  there  is  overpro- 
duction. Translate  that  into  the  lives  of  women  and  children, 
of  those  dependent  upon  the  workers  in  the  clothing  industry 
and  the  textile  industry  and  the  rubber  industry  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  any  of  the  other  various  industries  which 
are  either  shut  down  or  working  part  time.  Not  until  we 
consciously  recognize  our  responsibility  for  working  out  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  lives  of  workers  will  not  be  haunted 
by  the  specter  of  insecurity  will  we  have  discharged  our  moral 
responsibility  to  the  industrial  system.  It  can  be  done.  It  has 
been  done.  Last  year,  the  coal  industry  struck.  We  found 
then,  that  men  worked  in  the  pits  on  an  average  of  from  180 
to  200  days  out  of  a  possible  300  working  .days  a  year.  They 
do  not  know  when  they  are  to  be  laid  off.  Their  wives  can- 
not make  family  budgets  with  any  foresight.  Who  is  to  blame  ? 
Everybody:  the  operators,  the  public  and  the  men  least  of  all 
because  they  least  control  the  situation.  Fortunately,  under 
Mr.  Hoover's  management,  engineers  are  grappling  with  that 
problem. 

"I  say  ithas  been  done.  In  Boston,  a  shoe  concern  grappled 
with  it  successfully  a  few  years  ago.  When  the  late  William 
H.  McElwain  became  the  head  of  a  shoe  concern,  he  found 
that  shoe  making  was  a  seasonal  occupation  for  about  a  hun- 
dred days  of  the  year.  He  put  his  mind  and  the  minds  of 
engineers  to  work  on  the  devising  of  an  industrial  scheme  from 
the  middle  man  and  distributor  down  to  the  retailer  in  order 
that  the  mills  might  be  kept  going  all  the  year  round.  A  sim- 
ilar thing  was  done  by  another  Boston  manufacturer,  Henry 
Dennison,  who  dealt  with  a  particularly  violent  case  of  sea- 
sonal occupation — the  making  of  Christmas  cards  and  the  like. 
He  handled  even  that  problem  in  a  way  that  enabled  his  mills 
to  run  the  year  round.  No  one  who  has  seen  theWest,the  copper 
fields  and  the  lumber  yards,  can  have  anything  but  a  shudder- 
ing sense  of  sadness  at  the  phenomenon  created  by  migratory 
labor,  a  phenomenon  due  entirely  to  intermittency  of  employ- 
ment or  insecurity  of  employment.  That  problem  will  be 
solved  just  as  soon  as  there  is  recognized  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  solved  and  that  all  are  to  blame  for  it  and  therefore  charged 
with  its  solution. 

"All  these  questions — wages,  hours,  insecurity  and  general 
conditions  of  employment — come  back  fundamentally  to  wh 
is  the  spirit  in  which  they  may  be  solved.  Industry  is  a  join) 
enterprise  for  the  service  of  the  community.  In  it  are  i: 
volved  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  outside  public,  of  th 
who  supply  the  capital,  of  those  who  manage  the  business,  of 
those  who  toil  in  its  production.  Therefore,  when  Walker  D 
Hines  said,  as  he  left  the  office  of  the  United  States  Railway 
Administration,  that  in  some  form,  ways  must  be  devised  of 
representing  the  outside  public,  the  investors,  technicians,  man- 
agement, and  labor,  in  the  actual  running  of  railroads,  I  ven- 
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ture  to  think  he  was  a  wise  statesman  and  a  disinterested 
student  of  industrial  conditions.  But  we  cannot  face  these 
questions  unless  we  plant  ourselves,  not  grudgingly,  not  hesit- 
antly, but  generously  and  unequivocably  on  the  fact  that  trade 
unions  are  essential  social  institutions  under  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  industrial  life.  Once  we  recognize  the  validity  of 
trade  unions,  we  can  charge  them  with  responsibility.  Once 
we  relieve  them  as  they  are  not  now  relieved,  from  fighting 
for  life,  the  minds  of  their  leaders  can  turn  to  more  con- 
structive paths  than  at  present  when  they  are  fighting  attacks 
upon  them  and  resisting  charges  of  illegitimacy. 

"The  attack  upon  trade  unions  under  the  slogan  of  'the 
open  shop,'  the  attack  which  Bishop  McConnell  says  really 
is  levelled  against  collective  bargaining,  is  based  upon  the 
claim  of  freedom  of  contract.  In  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
the  claim  that  it  is  American,  it  is  anti-American,  because 
Americanism  means  freedom  to  dispose  of  life,  of  talents, 
at  the  bottom — freedom  of  contract.  A  very  great  judge, 
if  not  the  greatest  of  our  living  judges,  said  that  freedom  of 
contract  begins  when  there  is  equality  of  bargaining  power. 
Bear  in  mind  and  use  this  test :  Is  there  that  equality  of  bar- 
gaining power  in  a  given  controversy  which  is  the  indispensible 
prerequisite  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  contract? 

"What  is  the  fundamental  difficulty  ?  In  each  case,  it  is  an 
ignorance  of  the  other  fellow's  point  of  \iew,  an  ignorance 
necessarily  following  from  a  failure  to  deal  with  the  other 
fellow.  It  is  the  function  of  the  church  permeating  every 
nook  and  corner  of  this  country  to  create  that  atmosphere  of 
good  will  without  which  these  problems  cannot  be  solved.  I 
take  it,  the  good  life' is  one.  It  must  be  the  same  on  week 
days  as  on  Sundays.  What  the  church  is  doing  in  these  mat- 
ters is  to  create  the  conditions  for  the  attainment  of  the  good 
life." 

An  Encouraging  Conference 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in  that 
state,  miners  and  coal  operators  have  come  together  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  agreement  in  the  Georges  Creek 
and  Upper  Potomac  fields  of  Maryland,  according  to  a  state- 
ment published  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal.  John 
P.  White,  former  international  president  of  the  miners'  or- 
ganization, was  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  for  the  inter- 
national union.  The  miners  prepared  a  draft  of  an  extensive 
agreement  through  which  wages  and  working  conditions 
might  be  peacefully  regulated.  The  possibility  of  establishing 
amiable  relations  between  the  union  and  the  operators  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  at  this  time,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
widespread  conflict  in  the  industrial  field,  the  long  drawn  out 
struggles  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Alabama  coal  fields  con- 
tinue to  add  their  quotas  to  the  sum  of  industrial  strife. 

The  New  Position  of  Women 

AN  exceedingly  interesting  attempt  to  record  the  part 
played  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  women  workers 
in  American  industry  and  the  permanent  results  thus  ac- 
complished has  been  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  study  was  initiated 
by  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  the  first  director  of  the  bureau,  and 
carried  on  by  Mary  Anderson,  the  present  director.  Because 
of  the  niggardly  policy  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
Women's  Bureau,  funds  for  the  study  were  contributed  by  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  This  organization 
was  interested  in  the  project  by  Mary  McDowell  of  Chicago 
who  urged  the  national  need  for  information  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  economic  position  of  women  and  con- 
cerning the  present  industrial  outlook  for  women. 

It  is  known  generally  that  women  performed  unusual  and 
important  work  during  the  war.  The  Women's  Bureau  has 
sought  to  detail  precisely  what  was  achieved.  The  work  done 
by  women  varied  with  the  craft  and  the  process.  In  some 
war  industries  women  carried  the  heaviest  burden.    Thus  for 


PROPORTION   OF  WOMEN   ON   LABOR   FORCE   OF   LEADING 
WAR  AGENT  AND  IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRIES  BEFORE,  DUR- 
ING, AND  AFTER  THE  WAR 
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Women  per  1,000  wage  earners. 


Iron   and   steel   and   their   products 

Lumber   and    its   manufactures 

Cars,  steam  and  electric  railroad,  and 
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iron   and  steel 
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supplies     

Rubber   goods    

Carriages,    wagons,   and    materials 

Agricultural    implements     

Musical    instruments    | 

Shipbuilding,    including    boat-building... 

Optical    goods    

Motion  picture  and  photographic  ap- 
paratus  and   supplies    

Instruments,   scientific   and    professional 

Motor   cycles,    bicycles,    and   parts 

Airplanes,    seaplanes,    and   parts 
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1  Industries  are  arranged  in  order  of  importance  according  to  the 
Census  of  Manufacturers,   1914. 

2  "After  first  draft"  indicates  a  period  7  to  8  months  after  the  first 
draft  in  February-March,  1918;  "after  second  draft"  refers  to  a  period 
4  to  5  months  after  the  second  draft  in  October-November,  1918;  and 
1919  refers  to  August,  1919,  9  months  after  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
mistice. 


example  Benedict  Crowell,  former  assistant  secretary  of  war, 
is  quoted  as  saying  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  hand 
grenades:  "In  the  production  of  this  item  19  of  every  20 
workers  were  women.  In  fact  no  other  item  in  the  entire 
ordnance  field  was  produced  so  exclusively  by  women.  In- 
cidentally at  no  time  during  the  war  was  there  a  strike  in  any 
grenade  factory."  War  obviously  is  no  longer  exclusively 
men's  business  if  in  fact  it  could  ever  have  been  truthfully  so 
defined. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  extent  to  which  war  industries 
were  carried  on  by  women  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

These  figures  not  only  show  the  very  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  women  employed  during  the  war  but  they  also 
indicate  how  much  of  a  permanent  change  was  thereby  ef- 
fected. In  191 4,  65  women  were  included  in  every  1,000 
wage  earners  in  the  industries  listed.  In  August,  I9T9>  rum: 
months  after  the  Armistice,  the  proportion  of  women  was  100 
in  the  1,000.  Women  furthermore  not  only  entered  new  in- 
dustries but  they  left  old  ones.  The  proportion  of  women  in 
the  traditional  woman-employing  industries  became  less.  The 
entrance  of  men  affected  wages  and  enabled  the  women  who 
remained  to  obtain  higher  earnings.  The  general  shift  trans- 
ferred women  into  skilled  processes  from  which  previously 
they  had  been  excluded. 

It  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  all  the  important  data  Which 
has  been  assembled  on  this  subject  by  the  Women's  Bureau. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  material  thus  made  available  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  those  interested  in  the  problems  which 
center  around  women  in  industry.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to 
pursue  in  detail  the  attempts  made  to  estimate  the  permanent 
changes  which  will  result.  These  cannot  be  known  until  the 
present  industrial  depression  has  passed.  The  Women's 
Bureau  should  be  given  a  fund  to  make  another  similar  study 
in  connection  with  the  new  census  of  manufactures.  It  is 
helpful,  however,  for  the  present  to  attend  to  some  of  the 
passing  comments  of  those  responsible  for  the  inquiry.  Thus 
it  is  said: 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  list  of  occupations  in 
which  women  have  taken  the  place  of  men,  state  legislation  was 
found  to  debar  women  from  only  two  occupations — in  coremak- 
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ing  where  in  a  few  states  the  maximum  weight  to  be  lifted  is 
designated  and  in  the  operations  of  grinding  and  polishing 
machines. 

The  differences  between  the  laws  of  different  states  as  the 
maximum  weight  which  women  employed  in  coremaking  may 
lift  shows  that  we  have  as  yet  no  scientific  basis  for  accurate 
determination  on  this  point.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  set  a  limit 
of  15  pounds  as  compared  with  25  pounds  in  New  York  and 
40  pounds  in  Massachusetts.  Scientific  tests  are  needed  as  a 
basis  for  such  legislation. 

The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  on  grinding 
and  polishing  machines  is  different  in  character  since  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  possible  to  have  a  device  which  will  draw  off 
the  dust  so  that  the  operator  will  not  breathe  it  .  .  .  the  danger 
to  the  lungs  is  as  great  for  men  as  for  women.  ...  In  the 
interest  of  the  health  of  both  men  and  women  safeguards 
against  industrial  diseases  should  be  more  effectively  demanded. 

In  that  last  paragraph  lies  the  suggestion  of  the  right  policy 
toward  future  industrial  legislation.  During  the  last  year  or 
two  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  protection  ac- 
corded women.  These  reactionary  efforts  have  sought  sanc- 
tion in  a  false  doctrine  of  equality.  What  is  required  is  an 
equality  of  protection,  not  an  equality  of  danger.  Progress 
will  not  be  attained  by  tearing  down  those  forms  of  public 
control  which  have  already  been  built  up.  Advance  lies  not 
in  the  direction  of  exposing  women  to  new  dangers  but  rather 
of  according  to  men  the  same  kinds  of  safeguards  which 
women  and  children  now  to  some  extent  possess.  The  Wo- 
men's Bureau  directs  attention  to  a  question  which  will  have 
more  and  more  importance  during  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  W.  L.  C. 

Coal  Mine  Fatalities  in  1920 

A  MARKED  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  was  recorded  in  1920,  accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  report  made  by  W.  W.  Adams,  statis- 
tician of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  report  says: 

Based  upon  monthly  reports  received  by  the  bureau  from  the 
various  state  mine  inspectors  covering  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  year,  1,983  men  lost  their  lives  in  1920  as  compared  with 
2,146  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1919,  a  decrease  of 
163  fatalities,  or  about  7.6  per  cent.  This  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  is  especially  gratifying  because  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  over  16  per  cent  in  the  output  of  coal. 
According  to  preliminary  figures  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  production  of  coal  from  January  to  Nov- 
ember, inclusive,  was  approximately  585,000,000  tons  in  1920, 
while  for  the  same  period  of  1919  the  output  was  501,000,000 
tons.  Thus  the  number  of  lives  lost  for  each  million  tons  of 
coal  produced  was  3.39  in  1920  as  compared  with  4.28  in  1919. 

The  most  notable  decrease  is  in  the  number  of  fatalities  due 
to  explosives.  This  class  of  accidents  showed  a  reduction  of 
87  fatalities,  or  44.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Accidents  due  to  gas  and  coal  dust  explosions  showed  a 
decrease  of  34  fatalities,  or  19.3  per  cent    There  was  a  reduc- 
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1919 

January 183 

February     .......  160 

March 171 

189 
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August 223 

September 179 
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153 
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196 
185 
188 
190 
162 


Total 


2,317 


1,983 


tion  of  31  fatalities  or  25.4  per  cent  in  miscellaneous  accidents 
underground.  Practically  no  change  occurred  in  the  number  of 
accidents  due  to  falls  of  roof  and  coal.  A  slight  increase  is 
noted  in  accidents  caused  by  electricity.  Haulage  accidents 
above  ground  showed  a  decrease  of  16  fatalities,  or  19.3  per 
cent. 

During  1920  there  were  seven  mine  disasters  in  each  of  which 
five  or  more  men  were  killed,  resulting  in  the  death  of  49  men, 
as  compared  with  nine  similar  disasters  in  1919  causing  the 
death  of  201  men. 

Data  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  as  far  as  the 
information  is  at  present  available  is  summarized  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  All  of  the  figures  for  1920  are  preliminary  and 
subject  to  revision  when  final  reports  from  the  state  inspectors 
are  received. 

A  Factory  in  Petrograd 

T  NTERESTING  facts  regarding  the  present  situation  in 
■"■one  of  the  large  manufacturing  plants  in  Petrograd  were 
recently  given  in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Maria  Goldwasser, 
who  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  serving  as  physician  in 
the  Putilofsky  factory.  Dr.  Goldwasser  left  Petrograd  on 
November  4,  arriving  in  this  country  on  November  29. 

The  Putilofsky  factory  is  one  of  the  three  largest  in  Petro- 
grad, manufacturing  locomotives,  armored  cars,  guns  and 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  Before  the  war  12,000  were  employe 
in  this  establishment,  this  number  increasing  to  26,000  during 
the  war.  At  present,  however,  there  are  only  from  4,000  to 
5,000.  The  proportion  of  men  and  women  is  about  equal, 
women  doing  most  of  the  unskilled  labor.  The  three-shift 
plan  is  employed  throughout  the  works. 

All  of  the  employes  are  members  of  the  Union  of  Metallists 
— the  largest  union  in  Petrograd.  The  management  of  the  fac- 
tory is  in  the  hands  of  the  zavodsky  (factory)  committee  which 
consists  of  representatives  elected  by  the  workmen  themselves 
from  each  department.  All  complaints  are  brought  before 
this  committee.  A  director  appointed  by  the  government  is, 
however,  the  official  head  of  the  factory,  his  concern  being 
solely  with  production. 

The  factory  is  not  only  the  place  where  laborers  are  em- 
ployed, but  also  it  is  a  factor  in  the  attempt  to  improve  living 
conditions  which  at  best  are  wretched.  Every  workman,  for 
example,  has  the  right  to  demand  a  suitable  place  for  himself 
and  his  family  to  live.  The  zavodsky  committee  provides  the 
home ;  it  also  attempts  to  provide  the  workman  with  food.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  purchasing  committee  from  the  factory 
is  sent  to  Siberia  or  wherever  there  is  a  supply  of  food  on  hand. 
A  standing  fund  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  purchasing  com- 
mittee is  provided  by  the  government.  Food  thus  bought  by 
the  committee  is  sold  to  the  workmen  at  a  low  cost,  and  the 
money  is  turned  into  the  standing  fund. 

Children  of  twelve  and  over  are  permitted  to  work  as  mes- 
sengers, but  only  on  condition  that  they  continue  their  school- 
ing until  the  age  of  eighteen ;  for  these  evening  schools  are  pro- 
vided. Kindergartens  and  middle  schools  are  provided  for 
the  children  of  the  workers.  In  the  summer  all  the  children 
are  sent  to  the  children's  colonies. 

There  is  a  large  hospital  in  the  factory,  which  existed  even 
in  the  time  of  the  czar,  but  which  then  was  not  so  well  organ- 
ized as  it  is  today.  Here  workmen  are  given  first  aid  in  case 
of  accidents,  and  treated  for  diseases  of  all  kinds.  In  fact  not 
only  the  workers,  but  also  the  various  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies are  eligible  for  hospital  care.  Forty  doctors  are  today 
employed  in  the  factory  hospital.  Medical  care  and  medicines 
are  free  to  the  patient.  Reduction  in  the  frequency  and  seri- 
ousness of  accidents  is  an  interesting  result  to  be  noted  since 
the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  shift.  Whereas  in  the  time 
of  the  czar  the  surgical  department,  which  handled  all  acci- 
dent cases,  was  the  largest  in  the  hospital,  it  is  now,  while  not 
the  smallest,  nevertheless  considerably  reduced  in  size  and  im- 
portance. 

Sadie  L.  Stark. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  Continuation  School 


HE  role  of  the  continuation  school  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  today  is  little  understood  and  appreciated,  even 
by  those  most  closely  affected  by  it.     Perhaps  a  glimpse 
t  some  of  the  results  secured  from  a  psychological  survey  made 
in  one  of  these  schools  in  New  York  city  will  serve  to  throw 

'ght  on  this  problem. 

In  enforcing  the  continuation  school  law  during  the  present 
year,  the  New  York  city  school  authorities  have  required 
the  attendance  in  the  local  continuation  schools  of  students, 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  left  the  public  schools 
before  graduation.  In  1921  and  1922  the  school  authorities 
will  extend  this  enrollment  to  include  those  boys  and  girls, 
seventeen  years  old,  who  went  to  work  before  they  finished 

eir  public  school  training.     In  succeeding  years,  more  and 
re  of   the  students  who   are   required   to   attend   continu- 

ion  school   by  law  will  be   included  in  the  enrollment  of 

ese  schools.  In  1925,  the  full  extent  of  the  law  will  be 
in  operation  and  all  the  boys  and  girls,  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  left  school,  must  return  for  continu- 
ation school  work.     The  New  York  city  school  authorities, 

erefore,  selected  this  year,  for  their  first  group  of  continu- 

on  school  students,  those  who  represent  the  lowest  grade 
boys  and  girls  over  whom  the  continuation  school  will  Ul- 
timately have  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  such  a  group  as  this  that 
the  present  psychological  survey  has  been  made. 

All  the  pupils  who  attended  the  ten  sessions  of  the  New 
York  city  continuation  school  during  one  week  were  given 
the  Otis  intelligence  test.1  There  were  768  students  thus 
examined  and  their  degree  of  mental  development  studied. 
As  described  above,  these  boys  and  girls  represent  the  youngest 
workers  of  the  community.  They  are  children  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  were  allowed  to  drop  their  school 
work  and   go  into  industry  when  they  reached  the  seventh 

ade.        They  are  all  employed   but  are  required  to  leave 

eir  work  to  report  to  school  for  a  four-hour  session  each 
k. 

The  results  of  the  psychological  test  show  that  this  group, 
which  seems  to  be  in  so  many  respects  homogeneous,  has  a 

rprising  range  in  "mental  age."  From  boys  and  girls  of 
eight-year  old  mentality,  there  are  all  degrees  of  mental 
development  up  to  such  superior  adult  intelligence  that  some 
students  fall  into  Group  A  of  the  United  States  Army  class- 
ification, that  group  to  which  belonged  the  majority  of  the 
commissioned  officers.  Such  pupils  as  the  latter,  if  given 
the  incentive  and  opportunity,  might  readily  meet  the  require- 

lents  of  college  and  university  courses. 

The  distribution  of  such  a  range  of  mental  development  is 
ot,  however,  uniform  throughout  the  group.     Of  the  768 

dents,  5,  or  6  per  cent,  were  in  the  afore-mentioned  Group 

;  20  more,  or  2.5  per  cent,  were  of  superior  adult  intelli- 

nce;  while  but  53,  or  6.7  per  cent,  were  of  average  mental 
bility.  The  remaining  90.2  per  cent  of  the  group  had  intelli- 
gence below  that  of  the  normal  child  of  the  same  age.  In  fact, 
although  the  physical  age  of  the  group  averaged  fifteen  years 
and  eight  months,  the  "mental  age"  showed  an  average  of 
eleven  years  and  one  month.  This  means  that  the  problem  of 
the  New  York  city  continuation  school  today  is  how  to  deal 
with  a  group  of  mentally  backward  and  retarded  boys  and 
girls — the  greatest  problem  cases  with  which  the  continuation 
school  must  deal. 

From  results  such  as  these,  one  can  readily  explain  how  it 

lThe  Otis  test,  published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
is  a  group   intelligence   test   devised   by   Arthur    S.   Otis,    Palo   Alto,    Cal.     It 

is  been  standardized  by  the  testing  of  11,000  cases,  and  has  been  corre- 
lated with  the   results  of  the  army  Alpha   test. 


happened  that  these  children  had  only  reached  the  seventh 
grade  by  their  fifteenth  birthday.  Having  an  average  "mental 
age"  of  eleven  years  and  one  month,  they  belonged  as  a  group 
to  the  sixth  grade.  The  law  requires  that  a  student  of  fifteen 
years  of  age  need  only  be  enrolled  in  a  7A  class  before  he  may 
leave  school.  The  mentality  of  the  seventh  grade  is  therefore 
not  necessary  for  the  working  paper  applicant;  so  that,  al- 
though a  child  of  fifteen  may  apply,  he  need  not  be  advanced 
beyond  an  eleven  year  old  mentality. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  few  boys  and  girls  of  average 
mental  ability  left  school  to  go  to  work  from  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  A  common  criticism  of  large  city  school  sys- 
tems is  that  they  are  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of 
average  ability.  School  appeals  to  these  students,  and  they  are 
apt  to  continue  with  their  training  until  they  graduate  from 
the  public  schools  at  least.  Under  such  a  system,  the  students 
who  are  noticeably  poor  are  apt  to  be  sacrificed.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  surprising  number  of  students  of  superior  mental 
ability  who  are  found  in  the  continuation  school.  Although 
unusually  bright,  they  have  fallen  below  in  their  school  work ; 
possibly  because  the  demands  of  the  school  were  not  sufficiently 
great  to  be  interesting  to  them.  The  backward  and  retarded 
students  are  practically  bound  to  be  sacrificed,  being  forced 
out  by  the  school  through  its  own  inadequacy  to  meet  their 
needs.  These  boys  and  girls  have  dropped  back  two  or  three 
times  during  the  course  of  their  public  school  training.  They 
have  found  themselves  classed  with  groups  of  students  two  or 
three  years  younger  than  themselves,  and  such  a  distinction  in 
age  during  the  growing  period  is  often  a  source  of  much  sensi- 
tiveness and  unhappiness.  They  have  also  had  to  cope  with 
school  subjects  hardly  within  their  mental  grasp.  Moreover, 
being  retarded  mentally,  they  have  found  that  they  needed 
much  longer  to  learn  the  required  lessons  than  their  more 
youthful  competitors.  School  consequently  could  not  have 
been  enjoyable  to  them  and  they  left  it  as  soon  as  opportunity 
afforded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  economic  reasons  for 
this  rush  of  young  workers  into  industry. 

The  facts  are  these:  the  pupils  attending  the  New  York 
city  continuation  school  today  are  the  youngest  workers  in  in- 
dustry, who  have  had  die  least  school  training.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  boys  and  girls  of  a  fifteen  and  sixteen  year  old  de- 
velopment, while  in  reality  they  are  children  of  a  mentality 
several  years  below  this  age.  Moreover,  these  boys  and  girls 
have  entered  industry  without  any  special  training.  In  some 
schools,  they  could  have  chosen  to  stay  in  school  two  years 
more,  and  could  have  taken  a  prevocational  course  which 
would  have  introduced  them  to  the  various  trades  which  they 
were  likely  to  encounter  in  business.  But,  as  they  had  found 
themselves  so  ill-fitted  to  meet  school  requirements,  they  were 
not  tempted  to  stay  in  school  longer  than  they  were  forced  to. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  students  could  have  qualified  for 
enrollment  in  the  "special  classes"  already  organized  in  the 
school  system.  Where  there  classes  are  provided,  the  retarded 
pupils  are  taught  some  form  of  hand  work.  The  majority  of 
the  present  group  of  the  continuation  school  pupils,  however, 
wrho  are  a  brighter  group,  would  not  qualify  for  such  classes ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  have  shown  themselves  not  intelli- 
gent enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  regular  academic 
school  course  of  training. 

Not  only  are  these  boys  and  girls,  with  their  retarded  men- 
tal development,  entering  an  industrial  world  untrained  to 
meet  its  specialized  demands,  but  their  outlook  is  even  less 
bright.  With  a  medium  intelligence  quotient  of  69.5,  these 
junior  workers  have  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Iearn- 
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ing  capacity  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  the  same  age.  This 
means  that  they  will  probably  require  one-third  more  time  to 
learn  a  specific,  task  than  the  average  untrained  worker,  and 
their  skill  will  thereby  be  necessarily  limited.  They  then 
gradually  take  their  place  in  the  community  as  those  who  can 
accomplish  jobs  requiring  not  too  complex  or  varied  actions, 
which  can  be  easily  learned. 

The  importance  of  a  continuation  school  is  apparent,  espe- 
cially for  the  group  of  students  enrolled  during  the  present 
year.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  these  junior  workers  and  attempts 
to  guide  them  through  the  difficulties  necessarily  arising  from 
their  contact  with  the  industrial  world.  The  last  report  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  shows  that  2.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave 
school  before  graduation  give  up  their  first  position  within 
three  months ;  while  over  a  half  leave  within  the  first  nine 
months.  This  indicates  the  role  which  the  continuation  school 
can  play  in  helping  its  pupils  to  understand  different  fields  of 
industry,  to  select  the  kind  of  work  they  prefer,  and  to  secure 
jobs  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  It  can  also  point  out 
and  supervise  methods  of  training,  either  in  night  schools  or  in 
apprenticeships.  Gradually  a  new  constructive  point  of  view 
toward  work  can  be  developed,  more  skill  can  be  gradually  ac- 
quired, and  the  youthful  employe  can  plan  for  a  relatively 
adequate  future. 

The  continuation  school  may  also  prove  of  great  assistance 
to  the  industrial  world.  By  giving  suitable  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  to  its  pupils,  the  school  can  to  some  ex- 
tent reduce  the  labor  turnover  of  junior  employes.  It  can  op- 
erate with  employers  in  striving  to  introduce  better  methods 
of  training  young  workers  within  the  industry  itself.  It  can 
also  aid  in  seeing  that  suitable  courses  are  introduced  into  night 
schools,  so  that  every  opportunity  can  be  given  these  young 
employes  to  turn  out  better  work. 

The  assistance  rendered  the  parents  by  the  continuation 
school  is  also  of  importance.  Aside  from  the  guidance  which 
their  boys  and  girls  receive,  parents  appreciate  also  the  refuge 
of  the  school  during  periods  of  unemployment,  as  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  continuation  school  law  is  that  pupils  should 
attend  these  schools  regularly  when  they  are  out  of  work.  The 
report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  quoted  above  also  states  that 
the  average  amount  of  unemployment  for  the  boy  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  is  two  months  and  eighteen 
days ;  for  the  girl,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days.  As  in- 
dividuals who  are  mentally  backward  or  defective  are  apt  to 
be  more  suggestible  and  hence  taken  advantage  of  in  a  com- 
munity, the  value  of  the  continuation  school  supervision  dur- 
ing periods  of  unemployment  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

By  the  use  of  psychological  tests  in  public  schools,  the  group 
of  students  who  are  likely  to  fall  behind  in  their  work  and 
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eventually  drop  out  of  school  at  the  first  possible  moment  can 
be  detected  very  early  in  their  educational  career.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  courses  in  special  training  to  be  introduced  in 
the  school  curriculum  prior  to  the  seventh  grade.  Where  suu. 
courses  exist,  they  can  be  open  to  those  students  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  purely  verbal 
training.  With  the  introduction  of  trade  courses,  the  back- 
ward children  can  receive  some  special  training  before  enter- 
ing the  field  of  industry.  Now  that  the  requirement  for  at- 
tendance in  the  continuation  school  has  been  raised  to  eighteen 
years,  the  supervision  of  a  longer  course  of  training  is  possible, 
which  will  result  in  the  development  of  much  more  skill  along 
special  lines.  Psychologists,  who  have  made  careful  studies  in 
delinquency,  claim  that  mental  deficiency  is  less  likely  to  lead 
to  delinquency  if  the  individual  is  equipped  with  well  formed 
habits  of  skill  and  regularity.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  school 
can  best  serve  its  backward  children  by  providing  them  with 
sufficient  training  to  make  them  skilled  in  at  least  one  line  of 
work.  Since  such  training  has  not  yet  been  provided  by  the 
schools,  and  since  the  schools  tend  to  force  out  of  their  juris- 
diction their  least  trained  children,  the  community  should 
rightly  offer  its  most  helpless  competitors  in  the  industrial 
world  as  much  guidance  as  possible.  The  continuation  school, 
therefore,  proves  a  first  step  in  meeting  this  important  obliga- 
tion. 

Ruth  Swan  Clark. 

Labor  Education 

npHERE  are  two  important  matters  to  be  considered  in 
■*-  the  problem  of  labor  education.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
people  to  be  reached.  They  are  workers — men  and  women 
who  spend  all  day  in  labor,  generally  hard  and  not  particular- 
ly pleasurable.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  are  tired,  mentally 
and  physically.  They  need  recreation  and  amusement;  and  it 
is  only  a  small  minority  that  possesses  the  initiative,  curiosity 
and  will-power  to  seek  education,  particularly  along  serious 
lines. 

But  even  this  group  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  give 
too  much  time  to  education.  No  matter  how  serious  minded 
they  may  be,  they  are  impelled  to  gratify  the  demands  of  the 
social  instinct.  They  also  must  have  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. Hence,  even  those  who  are  most  eager  for  learning 
can  devote  but  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  to  serious  study. 
Out  of  this  situation  arises  the  logical  answer  to  the  second 
question:  What  kind  of  education  should  be  given  to  work- 
ers? 

Art,  science  and  literature  are  birthrights  of  the  laborer  just 
as  much  as  economics;  labor  education  should  be  nothing  less 
than  human  education.     But  it  is  obvious  that  as  splendid  as 
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such  an  answer  may  be  from  a  purely  human  point  of  view, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  impossible  of  realization.  The 
worker  has  not  the  time,  leisure  or  opportunity  to  get  all  that 
he  is  entitled  to.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  from  the 
'entire  field  that  which  is  of  greatest  service  to  him. 

To  the  main  question  therefore,  of  what  kind  of  knowledge 
is  of  most  worth  to  the  worker,  the  answer  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  outstanding  industrial  fact  today  is  that  workers 
organize  for  protection  and  to  improve  their  condition.  In 
the  course  of  many  years  of  hard  experience  they  discovered 
that  without  industrial  organization,  without  economic  power, 
they  are  helpless  against  the  might  of  the  owners  of  capital. 
In  their  unions  they  have  found  the  means  of  achieving  their 
ends.  These  are  of  many  kinds.  At  one  end,  it  is  merely 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages.  At  the  other  end,  it  is  ab- 
solute control  of  industry.  Between  the  two  there  are  all 
Sorts  of  intermediate  purposes.  But  no  matter  what  their  ul- 
timate goal,  workers  know  that  it  will  be  achieved  only  when 
they  have  power.  , 

Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the  most  important 
kind  of  education  for  workers  is  that  which  will  help  them 
most  to  achieve  their  particular  aims.  If  the  worker  has  time 
and  leisure,  he  should  by  all  means  be  given  opportunities  to 
obtain  other  kinds  of  education. 

Concretely  speaking,  workers  wish  to  change  the  present 
economic  conditions.  Some  wish  to  change  them  but  to  a 
slight  degree ;  others  more  radically ;  others,  still  more  so. 
But  to  do  this,  they  must  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  three 
things:  first,  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which  they  wish 
to  change  or  abolish ;  second,  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
they  wish  to  establish;  and  third,  the  methods  with  which 
they  can  make  the  change  successfully  and  effectively. 

This  analysis  practically  furnishes  a  curriculum  for  labor 
education.  To  understand  the  nature  of  existing  institutions, 
workers  must  know  social  and  industrial  history,  applied 
economics  and  kindred  subjects.  To  understand  the  nature 
of  institutions-to-be,  workers  should  analyze  the  programs  of 
the  principal  modern  movements  for  social  and  economic  re- 
construction. To  know  which  methods  are  suitable  for  their 
purposes,  workers  should  study  the  history  of  trade-unionism, 
the  methods  employed  by  workers  now  and  formerly,  here 
and  elsewhere,  the  causes  of  their  successes  and  failures,  and 
other  similar  matters. 

There  are  additional  subjects  of  great  importance.  Ability 
to  use  oral  and  written  language  properly  is  essential  if  work- 
ers are  to  express  themselves  effectively.  Applied  psychology 
or  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  behave 
is  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  get  others  to  behave  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  Familiarity  with  the  interpretation  of  social  prob- 
lems by  great  poets,  novelists  and  dramatists,  is  valuable  and 
inspiring.  These  departments  of  study  form  an  important 
part  of  workers'  education. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is 
no  real  need  of  acquainting  workers  with  other  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  merely  a  problem  of  relative  importance,  and  the 
solution  must  be  based  not  on  sentiment,  but  on  actual  con- 
ditions. Romanticism  in  labor  ducation  must  give  way  to 
realism. 

In  its  educational  work,  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  has  attempted  to  translate  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples into  organized  action.  It  reaches  several  thousand  peo- 
ple through  its  educational  activities.  It  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  theaters  and  musical  organizations  like  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Society  for  reduced  prices  of  admission  to 
its  members.  It  arranges  concerts  and  social  gatherings  for 
groups  of  members.  But  most  important  of  all,  the  union 
has  established  seven  "unity  centers"  in  New  York  city,  where 
about  two  thousand  men  and  women  workers  receive  instruc- 
tion in  English,  hygiene  and  physical  training  from  teachers 
assigned  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  where  workers  may  take  two  lessons  weekly,  from  instruc- 


tors  engaged  by  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.  One  of  these  weekly 
lessons  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  labor  and  unionism  or  ap- 
plid  economics,  and  the  other  to  the  study  of  applied  psycholo- 
gy or  literature. 

These  centers  form  the  backbone  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.,  and  are  supplemented  by  the  Workers' 
University,  which  conducts  advanced  classes  in  labor  and 
unionism,  applied  economics,  applied  psychology,  social  history, 
literature  and  public  speaking. 

The  classes  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  consist  of  seri- 
ous minded  workers  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  gain  the  informa- 
tion and  training  which  will  enable  ithem  to  be  of  use  to 
themselves,  their  fellow  workers  and  the  labor  movement  in 
general.  In  these  classes  students  can  get  into  intimate  touch 
with  the  teacher ;  the  consequent  intensive  discussion  makes 
the  student  think  for  himself  and  enables  him  to  solve  the 
problems  which  are  raised  by  the  teacher  or  the  class. 

The  following  statement  contained  in  the  announcement  of 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.  for  1920- 
192 1,  expresses  its  aims  and  hopes: 

The  work  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  I.  L.  G.  W. 
U.  is  based  on  a  conviction  that  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  workers  can  be  realized  only  through  their  own  efforts  in 
the  economic  and  educational  fields.  While  organization  gives 
them  power,  education  gives  them  the  ability  to  use  their  power 
intelligently   and   effectively. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Educational  Department  are 
planned  to  accomplish  this  aim.  While  some  of  them  are  in- 
tended to  satisfy  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  needs  of 
workers,  the  main  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  which  meet  their 
practical  needs.  The  problems  of  the  labor  movement  are 
analyzed  and  clarified  by  the  study  of  general  principles  un- 
derlying them.  In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  to  train  fresh  energy, 
new  experience  and  power  to  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  in- 
ternational and  of  the  entire  labor  movement  of  America,  and 
thus  can  our  members  be  trained  to  achieve  their  purposes, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  living  a  full,  rich   and  happy   life. 

Alexander  Fichandler. 

A  New  Type  of  Survey 

ON  three  separate  occasions,  in  June,  in  September  and  in 
December,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Linville,  a  teacher  in  the  Ja- 
maica High  School,  New  York  city,  made  application  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  one  year's  leave  of  absence  without 
pay,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  study  of  educational  con- 
ditions in  New  York  city.  Each  of  these  requests  was  refused, 
no  reasons  for  the  refusal  being  given.  Accordingly,  on  De- 
cember 21,  Dr.  Linville  resigned  his  position  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  will  devote  the  year  1921  to  a  "scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  administrative  and  teaching  conditions  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  City  of  New  York."  Dr.  Linville  is  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
editor  of  the  American  Teacher,  the  official  organ  of  the  fed- 
eration. He  is  also  president  of  the  local  union  of  the  feder- 
ation in  New  York  city,  a  group  of  teachers  so  thoroughly 
committed  to  progressive  study  of  educational  affairs  that  they 
have  undertaken  to  finance  for  a  term  of  years  the  proposed 
investigations  of  their  president.  Dr.  Linville's  equipment  for 
undertaking  such  a  study  of  education  is  exceptional.  Among 
other  questions  he  will  investigate  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  school  buildings  the  factors  emphasized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  and  the  actual  teaching  situation.  He  will 
also  study  "the  quality  of  our  ideals  in  relation  to  the  ideals 
of  the  prevailing  schools  of  educational  thought."  In  this  con- 
nection he  will  undertake  to  determine  "the  sources  of  the 
moral,  the  social,  the  civic  and  the  professional  inspiration  of 
our  teachers."  He  assumes  that  such  studies,  by  closely  com- 
paring the  product  and  output  of  the  schools  with  the  demands 
of  democratic  citizenship,  will  give  us  "important  leads  for 
fundamental  changes"  in  our  educational  programs.  These 
statements  may  account  for  the  refusal  of  the  board  to  grant 
the  required  leave  of  absence. 

Such  development  is  of  more  than  local  or  temporary  sig- 
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nificance.  The  Teachers'  Union,  in  supporting  this  program, 
is  undertaking  a  type  of  work  for  education  which  has  long 
been  needed,  but  which  has  never  before  been  undertaken  any- 
where. School  surveys  there  have  been  in  plenty — financed 
usually  by  one  of  the  large  foundations,  or  by  the  local  school 
board,  and  always  more  or  less  under  obligation  to  protect  the 
institutional  aspects  of  education;  and  to  be  wary  of  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  discussion  of  a  somewhat  hypothetical  fac- 
tor, usually  referred  to  as  "the  human  element." 

But  in  this  case,  the  support  of  the  work  will  be  met  by  the 
teachers  themselves — that  is  by  die  Teachers'  Union.  The 
labor  of  collecting  the  data  will  be  performed  by  committees 
of  the  teachers.  The  examination  of  the  data  and  the  formu- 
lation of  conclusions,  including  the  working  out  of  plans  for 
educational  reorganization  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  ef- 
fort toward  meeting  the  social  responsibilities  of  the  schools, 
will  be  supervised  by  qualified  men  and  women  among  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  whole  program  will  be  organized 
and  directed  by  Dr.  Linville. 

Why  should  such  a  proposal  raise  troubled  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  good  citizens  and  members  of  school  boards  ?  Should 
teachers  be  interested  in  their  work?  Should  they  devote  some 
of  their  leisure  and  "excess  profits"  to  the  support  of  such  in- 
terest in  their  work  ?  Should  the  teacher  in  the  school  room  be 
interested  in  educational  administration  ?  Should  teachers  and 
sub-principals  take  critical  attitudes  toward  their  institutional 
superiors  ?  Can  it  be  ^possible  that  the  ideals  which  actually 
dominate  the  work  of  any  particular  educational  system  may 
be  undesirable,  belated,  autocratic,  mediaeval  ?  And,  if  so, 
should  teachers  in  the  class  rooms  become  conscious  of  this  fact 
and  undertake  to  study  it  and  understand  it  and  "do  some- 
thing about  it  ?"  Doctors  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  their  profession.  But,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  doctor  is  not  largely  institutionalized,  and  his 
discussions  do  not  seriously  impinge  upon  the  conduct  of  any 
of  those  institutions  which  are  "the  hope  of  the  country."  Even 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing resolutions  setting  forth  the  glory  of  their  profession  and 
the  high  values  of  a  good  education. 

But  there  does  seem  to  be  something  ominous  in  the  fact 
that  a  group  of  teachers  have  actually  become  interested  in 
their  work — that  is  to  say,  in  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work,  and  are  undertaking  to  study  those  conditions  and  to 
render  a  report  upon  them — "including  possible  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  system  for  effective  work  to  meet 
our  social  responsibility."  Such  an  undertaking  means,  un- 
doubtedly, that  teachers  are  rebelling  against  the  social  tradi- 
tion that  makes  them  "public  servants,"  and  are  undertaking 
to  make  themselves  members  of  the  community  and  of  an  in- 
telligent profession. 

Surveys  by  outside  experts  who  were  brought  in  for 
the  special  purpose  have  accomplished  much  by  awaken- 
ing both  teachers  and  the  public  to  the  institutional  defects  of 
our  education.  As  one  result  of  this  awakening,  educational 
psychology  has  tended  in  the  past  ten  years  to  develop  in  the 
direction  of  intelligence  tests  and  the  working  out  of  standards 
of  achievement.  But  such  developments  are  distinctly  institu- 
tional ;  and  while  they  have  undoubtedly  done  much  good,  they 
are  at  present  tending  to  institutionalize  and  dehumanize  edu- 
cation more  and  more.  Under  any  circumstances,  institution- 
alism  lays  a  heavier  hand  upon  the  school  than  upon  any  other 
of  our  social  organizations.  Hence,  in  the  school,  as  in  no 
other  institution  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  pric  eof  liberty." 
other  institution  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
tutionalizing  character,  whether  these  come  from  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  the  system  or  from  the  newer  intellectualisms  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  some  genuinely  humanizing  factors  must 
be  developed  if  our  schools  are  to  be  saved  from  the  scholasti- 
cisms of  the  present.  There  is  little  hope  that  boards  of  educa- 
tion will  ever  consent  to  finance  investigations  of  such  prob- 
lems as  "the  quality  of  our  educational  ideals"  or  "the  sources 
of  the  moral,  social,  civic  and  professional  inspiration  of  our 


teachers."     But  these  are  just  the  questions  that  need  most 
complete  investigation. 

Hence  teachers  themselves  must  do  this  work  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  done.  Even  endowments  for  research  are  usually  not  in- 
terested in  such  questions.  Nothing  but  a  genuine  love  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  freedom  has  either  the  vision  or  the  will  to 
undertake  such  an  investigation.  But  nothing  else  will  be  able 
to  save  American  education  from  the  morass  of  institutional- 
ism  into  which  it  is  indubitably  sinking.  Educational  "states- 
manship" is  altogether  looking  the  other  way — toward  national 
systems,  standardized  intellects,  expurgated  knowledges  and 
all  the  other  evidences  of  a  culture  that  is  rapidly  moving  to- 
ward a  Kultur.  Institutionalise!  in  education  is  the  eternal 
foe  of  democracy.  Democracy  must  fight  for  its  very  life 
against  the  complacencies,  the  stupidities,  the  ignorances  and 
the  insidious  intentions  of  institutonalism. 

Hence,  the  democratc  forces  of  education  all  over  the  coun- 
try may  well  be  happy  in  the  creative  enthusiasms  of  this  New 
York  adventure.  Here  is  a  suggestion  to  teachers'  unions  eve- 
rywhere. Such  unions  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  these 
members  of  the  teaching  force  of  any  city  who  expect  to  make 
teaching  their  life  work  and  who  want  to  see  it  made  a  worthy, 
intelligent  and  self-supporting  social  profession.  A  fight 
against  tyranny  is  not  a  sufficient  motive.  They  must  have  a 
greatly  creative  program,  a  share  in  the  ordering  of  educational 
conditions,  a  chance  to  feel  that  their  own  intelligences  are 
continually  at  grips  with  the  traditional  and  complacent  and 
stupid  aspects  of  community  and  school  life.  If  teachers  are 
deprived  of  these  motives,  they  cease  to  be  human  beings. 
Without  these  elements  education  itself  might  better  perish 
from  the  earth,  for  without  them  it  ceases  to  signify  for  the 
lives  of  children.  No  more  hopeful  development  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  American  education  than  the  determination  of  the 
teachers  to  become  fundamentally  intelligent  upon  the  varied 
problems  of  their  own  profession,  and  its  institutional  condi- 
tions. J.  K.  H. 

Community  Boundaries 

THE  boundaries  of  taxing  districts  are  by  no  means  identi- 
cal with  the  boundaries  of  community  spirit.  This  is  what 
the  Wisconsin  legislators  must  have  been  thinking  when  they 
provided  by  law  for  the  creation  of  a  new  taxing  body  with, 
as  it  were,  voluntary  boundaries.  Large  rural  areas  frequently 
feel  left  out  of  the  more  metropolitan  doings  of  the  urban  sec- 
tions of  their  counties,  but  have  not  the  public  funds  for  the 
acquiring  of  recreation  centers,  parks  and  so  forth.  Under 
this  law,  if  three  counties  come  together  at  their  corners,  for 
instance,  and  these  three  counties  feel  out  of  joint,  taxationally 
speaking,  with  the  rest  of  their  own  territories,  they  may  form 
a  taxing  merger  of  themselves.  The  money  raised  by  this 
merger  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  social  community  work,  and 
does  not  affect  the  amounts  raised  for  governmental  purposes 
by  the  conventional  taxing  districts.  The  purpose  of  this  law 
was  to  make  the  community  halls,  which  were  planned  in  many 
cases  to  be  the  memorials  for  soldiers,  true  centers  of  com- 
munal feeling  and  to  arrange  for  their  support  by  people 
whose  social  interests  were  identical.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting products  of  the  law,  however,  is  the  rural  high  school 
which  is  to  be  erected  by  a  new  taxing  district  of  seventy-one 
square  miles  surrounding  the  village  of  Frederic.  This  is  to 
be  called  the  Union  Free  High  School.  The  principal  course 
will  contain  English,  history,  economics  and  simple  mathe- 
matics, but  these  will  be  only  the  background  for  the  promi- 
nently featured  studies  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 
There  are  many  township  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  vil- 
lage of  Milltown  and  the  village  of  Milton  Junction  have 
such  schools  in  which  agricultural  courses  are  accented. 
Graduates  of  the  course  will  be  acceptable  to  the  university, 
but  the  community  wants  a  school  which  will  give  an  agricul- 
tural slant  to  education,  designed  to  make  the  farm  interesting 
to  the  farm's  children. 
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MAN'S  UNCONSCIOUS  PASSSION 
By  Wilfrid  Lay.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     246  pp.     Price,  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  author  of  Man's  Unconscious  Conflict  and  The  Child's  Un- 
conscious Mind  has  in  his  latest  book,  Man's  Unconscious  Passion, 
presented  an  interesting  study  of  the  unconscious  element  in  love 
and  the  intensely  significant  role  it  plays  not  only  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  success  or  failure  of  marriage,  but  in  the  whole  field 
of  widespread  immorality  which,  with  its  consequence  of  disease 
and  degradation,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  baffling  and 
complex  of  social  problems.  Dr.  Lay  gives  a  searching  analysis  of 
those  factors  involved  in  what  he  terms  the  complete  erotic  integra- 
tion, essential  to  the  highest  and  sanest  realization  of  love,  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  attaining  which  is  indisputably  a  neces- 

ary    prerequisite    to    any    constructive    handling    of   the    numerous 

erversions  of  the   love   instinct. 
Briefly    the   theory   here   outlined    is   that    no   love    can   be   purely 

hj'sical  even  in  its  seemingly  most  degraded  manifestations,  since 
it  always  expresses  the  strivings  of  the  individual  to  obtain  the 
highest  love,  the  components  of  which  are  conscious  and  unconscious 
passion  plus  affection.  Conscious  passion  is  defined  as  "that  por- 
tion of  the  emotions  connected  with  the  love  instinct  of  which  the 
man  or  woman  is  fully  aware,"  and  affection  as  "arising  from  the 
emotions  of  the  earliest  dawn  of  life,  directed  primarily  on  the 
mother,  but  afterward  capable  of  being  transferred  to  all  persons 
and  things,   and   being  essentially  conscious  in  character." 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  third  and  most  important  element, 
unconscious  passion,  the  analysis  of  which  is  the  real  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  book,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  summarize.  The  physical  sub- 
stratum of  the  unconscious  passion  is  first  described  as  a  sort  of 
muscular  "set"  of  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  de- 
termined by  a  disposition  of  cells  in  the  brain  and  .nerves,  and  in- 
directly on  verbal  and  other  ideas  which  integrate  them.  The  con- 
tent of  the  unconscious  passion  is  largely  repressed  material  con- 
cerned with  the  reproductive  instinct  which  does  not  function  in 
conscious  life  except  symbolically  (except  in  the  most  intimate  re- 
lations of  man  and  woman),  but  nevertheless  exercises  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  dynamic  influence  on  human  behavior.  The  love  in- 
stinct analyzed  further  is  revealed  to  consist  of  four  component 
parts:  1.  The  muscle  instinct;  2.  Sadism-masochism;  3.  Exhibition- 
ism ;  4.  Erogoneous  Zones.  The  first  three  of  these  are  active-pas- 
sive sources  of  satisfaction,  the  fourth  purely  sensational  or  passive. 
Any  one  of  these  originally  unsubordinated  sources  of  pleasure,  by 
being  retained  as  a  principal  source  in  the  final  composition  of  the 
love  instinct  or  unconscious  passion,  may  result  in  an  undesirable 
lack  of  integration  of  the  passion,  says  Dr.  Lay.  The  detection  of 
these  over-emphasized  elements  is  most  important  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  and  correlated  with  what  is 
already  there,  thus  becoming  subject  to  control  and  avoiding  great 
possibilities  of  harm;  for,  the  author  points  out  that  "the  unsatis- 
fied, unsuccessful,  and  unhappy  individual  is  the  one  who  is  pre- 
vented by  some  repression  from  becoming  aware  of  the  undeveloped 
state  of  some  one  or  more  elements  of  the  unconscious  passion.  An 
arrest  of  development  here  is  inevitably  going  to  cause  a  lack  of 
growth  in  all  the  functions  of  body  and  mind  derivable  from  this 
one  element." 

But  an  even  more  prolific  source  of  danger  in  its  far  reaching 
results  to  the  individual  and  society  than  the  unbalanced  develop- 
ment of  the  unconscious  passion  is,  according  to  Dr.  Lay,  its  fixa- 
tion on  one  object  early  in  life,  thus  rendering  the  individual's  emo- 
tional nature  rigid  and  unadaptable,  dominated  by  this  one  ideal  to 
which  it  subjects  all  later  objects  of  erotic  attraction  for  compari- 
son, though  in  every  case  disastrously,  since  no  two  human  beings —  ' 
exemplified  in  the  ideal  and  the  would-be  successor — can  have  ex- 
actly the  same  qualities. 

The  most  common  objects  of  early  fixation  of  unconscious  passion, 
are,  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  his  mother,  and  the  girl,  her  father. 
This  phenomenon  is  known  in  the  first  case  as  the  "Oedipus,"  in  the 
latter  the  "Electra"  complex,  and  much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  these  situations  with  their  attendant  results  in  the 
frustration  of  the  attainment  of  ideal  love,  and  the  consequent  per- 
versions to  which  the  individual  is  driven  in  his  blind  search  for  it. 

The  phenomenon  of  prostitution   is  thus  explained  by  an   attempt 


to  find  the  mother  image  or  "imago"  in  the  woman  "who  has  in 
some  respects  the  complaisance  and  accessibility  of  the  mother  as 
she  was  known  to  the  man  when  he  was  a  boy.  She  is  the  mother 
with  the  incest  barrier  removed,  while  his  wife  is  the  mother  with 
the  incest  barrier  present."  The  interpretation  of  the  condition  re- 
sulting in  the  emotional  life  of  woman  from  a  fixed  imago  explains 
the  basis  of  many  neuroses  which  have  previously  resisted  all 
analysis,  and  also  shows  that  a  married  woman  who  is  incapable  on 
this  account  of  making  the  proper  transference  of  her  unconscious 
passion  to  her  husband  is  in  practically  the  same  situation  as  the 
prostitute  who  directs  her  conscious  passion  at  will  but  who  has 
no  control  over  her  unconscious  passion. 

Dr.  Lay's  book  is  written  in  a  most  readable  and  interesting 
style  and  should  make  a  great  appeal  to  all  those  interested,  pro- 
fessionally or  otherwise,  in  this  dominant  and  important  phase  of 
individual  human  life  and  its  relation  to  the  tissue  of  the  whole 
social  organism.  S.  W.  Swift. 

A  THOUSAND  FACES 

By  Florence  Thompson  and  George  W.  Galvin.     Four  Seas  Co. 

308  pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

This  book  presents  a  lurid  picture  of  conditions  purported  to  ex- 
ist in  insane  hospitals  of  Massachusetts.  The  subject  matter  is  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  fiction.  The  authors  may  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  literary  form  in  order  to  get  over  to  the  public 
their  ideas  of  the  prevailing  bad  conditions  supposed  to  exist  in  these 
institutions,  but  it  is  without  doubt  a  much  exaggerated   picture. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  depicts  the  life  of  a  boy  genius  who, 
living  in  the  sheltered  home  of  an  invalid  father — an  impractical 
inventor — finally  makes  a  model  of  promise,  to  produce  which  would 
require  large  capital.  The  model  is  demonstrated  to  the  father's 
physician,  who  shrewdly  recognizes  an  opportunity  to  retrench  his 
own  dwindling  finances.  A  scheme  of  the  physician  and  his  hench- 
men finally  lands  the  young  genius  in  a  state  hospital  at  "Allen- 
dale." This  furnishes  the  background  of  the  story.  Then  follows 
a  detailed  description  of  the  atrocities  occuring  within  the  institu- 
tion as  seen  by  the  patient,  the  nurse  and  the  reporter.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  revelations,  an  investigation  is  instituted  which  leads 
to  a  partial   rectification  of  the   flagrant  wrongs. 

The  introduction  of  several  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  various 
characters  tends  to  divert  interest  from  the  plot  and  weaken  the 
force  of  the  book,  both  as  fiction  and  propaganda.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  propaganda  the  impressions  given  by  the  book  are  in 
the  first  place  contradicted  by  the  laws  of  committment  in  Massa- 
chusetts, for  these  laws  are  such  that  unjust  or  illegal  committment 
of  patients  is  virtually  impossible.  Second,  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  state  hospitals  practically  preclude  the  pro- 
longed detention  of  patients  capable  of  reinstatement  in  the  com- 
munity. And  lastly,  every  case  of  sudden  death  becomes  a  medico- 
legal one,  on  which  a  postmortem  is  performed  by  the  pathologist 
employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Mental  Disease,  with 
the  advice  of  the  medical  examiner  of  the  district.  The  report  is 
made  separately  by  the   institution   and  by  the  pathologist. 

The  book  has  the  fault  of  many  works  of  propaganda  disguised 
in  the  form  of  fiction — the  disguise  is  easily  penetrated,  and  the 
incidents  as   a  whole   appear  to  be  overdrawn. 

Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.  D 

THE  LIBERAL  COLLEGE 

By   Alexander    Meijklejohn.      Marshall    Jones    and    Co.      172    pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

"For  a  man  and  for  his  fellows  it  is  well  that  a  man  have  a  good 
mind,  if  possible  an  excellent  or  even  a  distinguished  mind."  In 
these  terms  President  Meiklejohn  sets  forth  the  ultimate  justification 
of  the  liberal  college,  in  the  preface  to  this  the  first  of  the  pro- 
jected Amherst  books.  The  development  of  such  minds  cannot  be 
left  to  chance.  In  the  light  of  the  world's  experience  we  can  def- 
initely assert  that  nothing  but  "liberal  studies"  can  assure  the  de- 
velopment of  such  minds;  and  nothing  but  the  proper  organization 
of  such  studies — that  is,  the  "liberal  college" —  assures  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  under  which  such  studies  can  be  undertaken 
seriously,  continuously  and  consecutively.  The  world  needs  free, 
liberal,  thoughtful  minds;  such  minds  can  be  developed  by  nothing 
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but  serious  intellectual  effort  in  the  orderly  ranges  of  "liberal 
studies";  such  studies  can  be  protected  from  the  hostility  of  the 
world's  practical  demands  and  from  the  trivial,  sentimental  and  ir- 
rational demands  of  their  own  professed  friends  only  by  the  most 
continuous  efforts.  The  liberal  college  is  that  organized  center 
where  minds  that  have  promise  gather  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
good,    if   possible   excellent   or   even    distinguished. 

Dr.  Meiklejohn's  discussion  maintains  a  high  level  practically 
throughout  the  book.  He  meets  many  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  brought  against  the  college  and  liberal  education.  He  admits 
that  there  are  some  things  "the  liberal  college  is  not."  But  he 
insists  that  there  are  other  things  which  the  liberal  college  is  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  sort  of  human  institution — "a  place 
where  a  boy,  forgetting  all  else,  may  set  forth  on  the  enterprise  of 
learning  .  .  .  the  young  man  may  become  aware  of  the  thinking 
of  his  people,  may  perceive  what  knowledge  is,  and  has  been  and 
may  be.  .  .  ."  He  insists  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  the  lib- 
eral school:  "The  college  is  primarily  not  a  place  of  the  body,  nor 
of  the  feelings,  nor  even  of  the  will ;  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  place  of 
the  mind." 

The  liberal  college  does  not  prepare  men  for  the  production  of 
the  goods  of  life,  it  "bakes  no  bread."  It  should,  however,  "inform 
our  people  how  the  goods  of  life  should  be  shared  and  how  they 
should  be  used.  These  are  the  two  fundamental  aims  of  liberal 
teachings."  And  of  these  two,  the  second  is  more  important  than 
the  first.  The  business  of  the  liberal  college  is  to  "gather  up  the 
elements  of  life,  moral,  aesthetic,  religious,  political,  industrial,  so- 
cial, and  bring  them  together  so  that  men  may  understand  them  .  .  . 
to  make  a  single  thing,  a  meaning,  a  scheme  of  life,  an  interpreta- 
tion of  what  men  are  and  may  become.  Just  that  and  nothing  else 
is  what  the   liberal  college  intends  to  do." 

In  order  to  do  these  things,  the  college  must  be  free:  "An  insti- 
tution that  is  not  intellectually  free  is  not  a  college,  whatever  else 
it  may  be."  In  working  out  these  free  ideals,  the  college  curri- 
culum will  need  complete  reorganization;  the  young  student  must 
be  initiated  into  college  life  in  a  more  serious  fashion;  "student 
activities"  must  be  related  more  effectively  to  the  main  issue  of 
college;  definite  attention  must  be  given  to  the  development  of 
"thinking  power,"  and  the  "mind,"  that  elusive  something  which 
modern  psychology  has  so  largely  discredited  if  not  completely  lost, 
has  a  real  place  in  the  liberal  college  and  must  be  trained. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  pleasant,  to  point  out  how  all  this  runs 
counter  to  much  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  college  life  and 
work  today.  It  would  be  easy,  though  not  so  pleasant,  to  show 
that  some  of  the  fundamental  implications  with  which  the  author 
supports  his  insistence  on  the  "intellectual  career"  come  from  his 
hopes  rather  than  from  the  realities  of  student  life,  whether  the 
students  be  undergraduates  or  members  of  the  faculties.  But  in  the 
midst  of  endless  amounts  of  drivel  about  college  life — "the  golden 
haze  of  student  days,"  it  were  little  less  than  a  crime  if  this  book 
should  fail  a  very  wide  reading  and  sympathetic  understanding. 
The  days  of  college  boasting  are  past.  If  the  college  is  to  convince 
the  world  that  it  can  teach  men  to  think,  it  must  show  that  it  can 
do  some  real  thinking  about  its  own  structure  and  functions.  This 
book  is  evidence  that  the  liberal  college  is  beginning  to  think  about 
itself.  The  college  that  shall  live,  not  by  its  traditions  but  by  its 
critical  intelligence,  will  set  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  not  alone 
of  education  but  of  civilization.  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  LIFE 

By  A.  G.  Tansley.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     283  pp.    Price,  $4.00;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 

One  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  analytic  psychology  lies  in  the 
impetus  it  has  furnished  for  the  elimination  of  the  rigid  dividing 
lines  between  the  so-called  normal  and  the  abnormal  in  mental 
functioning.  The  evidence  is  irresistible  that  the  mental  mechanisms 
of  the  neurotic  and  the  insane  reflect  merely  exaggerations  and 
perversities  of  activities  that  characterize  normal  mentation.  They 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  new  creations  requiring,  for  a  proper 
understanding  and  management,  novel  principles  of  approach.  More- 
over, analytic  psychology,  in  demonstrating  the  purposive  nature  of 
the  neurosis,  is  furnishing  substantial  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
conflicts  of  the  neurotic  and  of  the  insane  differ  in  no  essential 
from  the  conflicts  of  ordinary  man  whose  very  nature,  with  its 
innate  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  pursuit  of  ends,  already  pre- 
disposes him  to  these  conflicts.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  concepts  of  analytic  psychology  are  being  increasingly  applied 
in   connection   with   human    problems   which   have    nothing   in   them 


that  is  "pathological."  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  even 
this  popular  interest  in  the  subject  justifies  the  amazingly  prodigious 
output  of  books  on  psychoanalysis.  The  serious  student  of  the  sub- 
ject will  do  well  to  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  clinician 
since  ultimately  psychoanalytic  theory  has  to  justify  itself  in  con- 
nection with  clinical  practice. 

The  author  of  the  present  book  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
clear  statement  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  new  psychology 
and  has  furnished  some  very  suggestive  hints  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  instinct  in  human  nature  and  conduct. 
Particularly  interesting  is  his  discussion  of  the  "universal  complexes" 
of  the  ego,  herd,  and  sex  which  result  from  the  play  of  experience 
upon  the  primary  instincts.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  free  from 
those  pathological  exaggerations  which  characterize  so  many  of  the 
productions  of  so-called  psychoanalysts  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  those  interested   in  the   subject. 

Bernard  Glueck. 

REPRESSED  EMOTIONS 

By    Isador    H.    Coriat.     Brentano's.     213    pp.     Price,    $2.00;    b; 

mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

Defining  emotional  repression  as  "the  defense  of  conscious  think 
ing  from  mental  processes  which  are  painful"  the  author  goes  01 
to  explain  the  nature  of  repression,  its  relation  to  the  unconscious, 
the  part  it  plays  in  mental  disorders  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  treated  through  psychoanalysis.  He  gives  a  very  good 
description  of  the  unconscious,  emphasizing  its  importance  in  the 
light  of  the  new  psychology,  and  states  that  it  "originated  not  only 
in  the  childhood  of  man  but  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,"  and 
that  in  it  "is  condensed  and  capitulated  the  cultural  history  of  man- 
kind." The  process  of  psychoanalysis  is  clearly  outlined,  and  its 
value,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  neuroses,  but  also  for  the  in- 
sight it  furnishes  into  certain  character  defects,  is  pointed  out.  The 
author  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  psychoanalysis  is  largely 
educational  since  it  serves  to  further  the  development  of  character. 
"Psychoanalysis  teaches  how  to  meet  one's  problems  without  flying 
from  them  on  one  hand  in  repression,  or  by  embracing  and  treas- 
uring them  in   unhealthy  fantasies." 

His  chapters  on  Repressed  Emotions  in  Literature  and  A  Fairy 
Tale  from  the  Unconscious  are  highly  interesting.  On  the  whole 
the  book  is  very  well  written,  avoiding  terminology  which  might 
confuse  the  lay  reader,  and  while  it  contains  nothing  especially  new, 
it  does  help  to  clarify  one's  ideas  on  the  subject  and  is  well  worth 
reading. 

June  J.  Joslyn. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  IDEALS 

By  John  Erskine.     George   H.  Doran  Co.     152  pp.     Price,  $150; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  envisaging  of  a  new  America  is  an  old  practice  in  which 
predispositions  determine  results.  The  dramatist  alive  to  its  poetry 
dreams  of  America  as  a  vast  melting  pot,  while  the  chauvinist  sees 
America  martially  battling  to  supremacy  among  the  nations.  But 
John  Erskine  is  none  of  these.  He  is  a  professor  who  considers 
America  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of  intelligence.  Our 
country  may  be  moulded  any  way  we  choose.  The  problem  is  to 
decide  which  ends  are  most  advantageous,  most  conducive  to  de- 
mocracy and  a  full  life,  and  then  find  the  means  to  realize  them. 
With  this  prefatory  remark,  the  author  sets  out  to  examine  possible 
ends — he  calls  them  ideals,  distinguished  from  Utopias  in  that  their 
attainment  is  not  confined  to  a  remote  future — and  available  means. 

The  range  of  his  subject  matter  and  his  professional  bent  are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  papers  which  make  up  the 
book:  Democracy  and  Ideals,  American  Character,  French  Ideals 
and  American,  Society  as  a  University,  Universal  Training  for  Na-  I 
tional  Service,  University  Leadership.  All  are  addresses  delivered 
here  or  abroad  during  the  past  year.  They  are  happily  written  and 
are  frequently  stimulating,  but  their  neglect  of  social  undercurrents 
— economic  and  psychological,  which  determine  the  application  of 
intelligence,   and   are   not  deflected  by  it — mars  their  value. 

Nathan  W.  Wilensky. 

DYNAMIC  AMERICANISM 

By    Arnold    Bennett    Hall.     Bobbs    Merrill    Co.     335    pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

There  is  a  sameness  in  most  books  about  Americanism.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Americanism  implies  democracy, 
and  so  professional  Americanizers  are  victims  of  the  tendency  to 
level    down.     Professor    Hall,    of    the    University    of   Wisconsin,    is 
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superior  on  this  point  to  most  of  those  who  try  to  tell  us  how  to 
become  Americans.  His  creed  is  something  like  that  of  Vachel 
Lindsay,  who  advocates  the  village  beautiful.  He  sees  that  our 
national  ideals  can  only  be  realized  by  beginning  at  home.  There 
tea  story  of  a  town  which  had  to  rebuild  its  walls  in  preparation 
for  a  siege.  The  carpenters  suggested  wood,  the  blacksmiths  iron 
Bd  the  tanners  leather,  as  the  proper  material  for  the  building. 
Professor  Hall  would  seem  to  have  the  same  tendency.  He  is  an 
educator.  Therefore,  he  feels  that  education  is  the  element  that 
must  be  stressed.  If  he  interprets  life  in  terms  of  the  classroom, 
he  at  least  enlarges  the  classroom  so  that  it  includes  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  outside  world  than  most  pedagogues  claim  as  their 
dominion.  He  feels  that  government  should  be  taught,  and  further- 
more that  it  should  be  taught  in  a  way  which  will  give  real  civic 
responsibility  to  the  pupil.  He  makes  very  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  the  method  of  teaching  and  its  application.  He  believes  that 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  those  activities  of  local  government 
which  touch  the  pupil's  life  most  intimately  and  directly.  He 
would  begin  with  the  small  community  before  discussing  the 
county,  the  state,  and  the  federal  government.  He  has  found  the 
Study  of  local  history  a  valuable  aid.  Like  the  French  he  has  dis- 
covered that  love  for  le  pays  is  necessary  for  love  of  la  patrle. 
It  may  be  that  the  nomadic  quality  in  American  life — that  pioneer 
instinct  which  has  kept  us  from  sending  down  roots — is  one  rea- 
son why  we  do  not  respond  as  we  should  to  the  higher  needs  of 
our    national    life. 

I  If  we  think  of  Americanization  as  a  process  of  building  a  wall 
to  protect  our  best  gifts  and  to  keep  out  ignoble  and  base  motives, 
then  we  do  not  need  wood  or  iron  or  leather.  We  should  remem- 
ber the  ancient  king  of  Sparta  who  said  that  the  walls  of  his  city 
were  men.  Professor  Hall  is  right  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon 
education,   for  that  is   what  develops  men. 

Joseph  F.  Gould. 

t 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NEGRO 

,By  Robert  T.  Kerlin.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     188  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

Professor  Kerlin  has  hit  on  an  original  and  valuable  expedient. 
He  has  taken  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  Negro  in  his  press  on 
his  reaction  to  the  world  war,  riots,  lynchings,  labor  unionism  and 
a  host  of  other  subjects,  and  presented  them  in  a  compendious 
whole.  After  going  through  the  book,  the  reader  begins  to  realize 
how  strong  is  the  Negro's  feeling  on  race  prejudice.  The  excerpts 
presented  do  not  all  rank  equally  in  weight  of  thought  or  of 
rhetoric.  But  they  are  symptomatic  and  in  that  respect  the  com- 
pilation is  invaluable  since  it  points  the  finger  of  warning.  If  in- 
stead of  appointing  a  committee  of  a  hundred  and  more  to  in- 
vestigate the  wrongs  of  Ireland  we  should  establish  a  commission 
to  investigate  honestly  and  diligently  the  causes  underlying  this 
composite  of  fire  and  bitterness,  a  great  and  overshadowing  dis- 
aster might  be   peaceably  turned    aside. 

The  author  strikes  a  true  note  when  he  says: 

Those   who  would   honestly   know    the    Negro   must   read    his 

papers.     It    is    in    them    the    Negro    speaks    out   with    freedom, 

with   sincerity,   with   justice  to  himself,   for  there   he   speaks   as 

J  a   Negro   to   Negroes,    and   he    is   aware   that  the   white   people 

do  not  so  much  as  know  of  the  existence  of  his  papers. 

In   the    main   the   white   American   makes   no    attempt   to   get   the 
viewpoint — the   psychology — of  his  black  compatriot.     The   result  is 
often   as   complete   a  misunderstanding   and   mystification   as   though 
\   the   two  had    nothing  common    in   nativity,   culture   or   ideals.     The 
foice    of    the    Negro    constitutes    a    step    toward    remedying    this. 

Jessie  Fauset. 

THE  GROUP  MIND 

By  William   McDougall.     G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons.     418   pp.     Price 

$5.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.30. 

When  Professor  McDougall's  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
appeared  some  ten  years  ago,  it  ushered  in  an  epoch  in  the  study 
of  psychology  and  the  understanding  of  human  conduct.  While  not 
everything  set  forth  in  that  book  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism,  yet 
the  contribution  was  so  valuable  that  students  have  long  been  look- 
ing forward  to  another  volume  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  field. 
That  book  has  now  appeared.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  does  no/ 
fulfill  expectations.  It  may  be  that  expectations  were  too  high.  But 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  author  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  im- 
plications of  his  original  contribution.  The  fact  is  that  this  book 
is  more  akin  to  Ross's  Social  Psychology  than  it  is  to  the  first  volume 


of  the  author's  own  work.  That  is  to  say,  a  good  deal  more  is  said 
about  the  external  characteristics  of  the  alleged  minds  of  groups 
than  about  the  internal  structure  of  such  minds  and  the  modes  of 
their  functioning.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  but  the  student 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  considerable  contribution  or  stimulating 
suggestion. 

One  practical  suggestion,  however,  attracts  the  author  for  a  mo- 
ment. On  page  139  he  re-suggests  the  most  important  fact  that  can 
engage  the   attention   of  students   and   statesmen   today: 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  historian  and  the  political  philos- 
opher to  be  willing  to  recognize  the  mental  factors  in  the 
phenomena  with  which  he  deals.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  these  factors  are  of  overwhelming  importance  and  that 
they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  aid  of  the  obscure 
and  confused  psychological  concepts  of  popular  thought  and 
speech.  We  must  recognize  these  political  problems  for  what 
they  are — namely,  psychological  through  and  through,  and  only 
to  be  attacked  with  some  hope  of  success  if  we  call  to  our  aid 
all  that  psychological  science  can  give  us.  This  conclusion 
cannot  fail  to  be  unpalatable  to  very  many  workers  in  this 
field;  for  it  implies  that  equipment  for  such  work  demands  some 
additional  years  of  preparation.  But,  it  may  be  fairly  asked, 
if  the  medical  man  must  devote  six  years  to  intensive  study  of 
the  human  body  before  he  is  permitted  to  practice  upon  it,  and 
even  then  without  any  scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
should  he  who  would  practice  upon  the  body  politic,  in  which 
not  merely  the  bodies  but  the  minds  of  men  interact  in  the  most 
subtle  fashion,  prepare  himself  for  his  exalted  task  by  an  even 
more  extended   course  of  study? 

The  world  needs  books  applying  these  principles  to  continuously 
widening  ranges  of  fields  of  industry,  politics,  morality,  education, 
religion.  Professor  McDougall  can  be  of  real  service  in  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  psychology  into  these  fields.  But  he  has  done  very 
little  in  that  direction  in  this  book. 

Joseph  K.  Hart. 

KENTUCKY  SUPERSTITIONS 

By  Daniel  L.  Thomas  and  Lucy  B.  Thomas.     Princeton  University 

Press.     334  pp.     Price,  $3.00;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $3.10. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  super- 
stitions it  contains  are  scarcely  more  characteristic  of  Kentucky 
than  they  are  of  other  states  in  the  Southland.  They  are  the  in- 
herited property  of  the  Anglo-American  wherever  you  find  him  and 
he  is  found  throughout  the  South.  But  the  authors  have  done  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  by  collecting  and  classifying  with  great 
patience  and  care  the  current  superstitious  beliefs  found  almost 
everywhere  in  this  region.  They  are  kept  alive  mostly  by  the  un- 
lettered folk,  but  many  who  are  acquainted  with  college  halls  are 
not  entirely  free  from  them.  Ancient  and  modern  love  signs, 
weather  signs,  good  luck  signs,  bad  luck  signs,  cures,  wishes,  dreams, 
beliefs  about  ghosts,  witches,  hoodoos,  haunted  houses,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  things  are  brought  together  and  arranged  in  a 
very  readable  form.  There  are  altogether  3*954  superstitions  listed. 
An   excellent  index   adds  to   the   value   of  the  volume. 

The  book  contains  little  that  is  new  to  students  of  folklore.  But 
it  was  not  compiled  in  a  library.  The  authors  gathered  the  ma- 
terial fresh  from  the  field,  a  fact  which  greatly  enhances  its  value 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
current  non-religious   beliefs   of   the   Anglo-Saxon   in   America. 

John  F.  Smith. 

Berea  College. 

SHADOW  SHAPES 

By   Elizabeth    Shepley   Sergeant.     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.     237    pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

Miss  Sergeant,  while  on  a  professional  visit  to  the  front  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  Republic,  was  accidentally  injured  by  the 
explosion  of  a  hand  grenade,  and  consequently  spent  many  months 
in  French  hospitals.  While  there  she  made  use  of  her  ability  to 
form  vivid  impressions  of  conditions  and  people  about  which  she 
wrote,  diary-fashion,  pleasingly  and  with  estimable  intellectual 
interpretation.  Through  contact  with  her  nurses  and  doctors  and 
many  distinguished  visitors — statesmen,  journalists  and  war  work- 
ers— she  got  a  many-sided  view  of  France  in  war,  during  the 
Armistice  and  at  the  Peace  Conference.  From  the  chatterings  of 
the  hospital  scrub  woman  to  the  long  expose  of  the  staff  surgeon 
on  world  politics,  Shadow  Shapes  affords  an  interesting  inkling  of 
what  people  of  all  kinds  and  degress  are  thinking  of  life  and  of 
the  war  in  particular. 

Esther  B.  Moses. 
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Medicine. 

Cloth  150  pages  Price  $1.60 


For  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  national  health  and  public  wel- 
fare, this  little  book  offers,  in  condensed 
form,  an  outline  of  some  of  the  most 
important  movements  for  the  improve- 
ment of  national  health  and  practical 
methods  for  obtaining  it.  The  author  has 
had  a  broad  experience  in  the  field  and 
presents  his  subject  simply  for  the  public 
health  official,  the  public  health  student, 
the  nurse  and  the  layman. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Publishers 
64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


To  Employment  Managers,  Labor  Executives  and  all  interested  in 
"A  PLAN  FOR  AVERTING  INDUSTRIAL  STRIFE." 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  a  pamphlet  by 
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NEW   YORK    CITY 


CONFERENCES 


_ 


RURAL  HEALTH  AND  HOMES 

THE  health  center  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  was  discussed  at  a  recent  con- 
ference of  organizations  and  agencies  engaged  in  rural  social 
work  throughout  the  state.  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  state  health 
commissioner,  said  the  provisions  of  that  bill  dealt  with  diagnosis 
and  treatment  rather  than  prevention  but  gave  reasons  why  its 
passage  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  health  in  rural  as 
well  as  in  urban  areas.  Suggestions  to  amend  the  bill  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  practicable  for  rural  health  work  were  invited ; 
one  such  suggestion  being  to  provide,  instead  of  a  center  for  each 
county,  one  to  serve  each  given  unit  of  population  of  say  50,000, 
or  to  provide  for  sub-centers  in  large  counties.  It  was  reported 
that  the  state  Medical  Association  was  opposed  to  the  bill  while 
the  American  Medical  Association  was  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  such  legislation,  since  under  the  present  law,  county  officials 
cannot  organize  health  centers  even  where  sentiment  exists  for 
their  establishment.  Further  discussion  made  it  apparent  that  the 
opposition  of  the  local  health  officers  in  the  state  stood  most  in 
the  way  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  state  aid  for  whole-time  salaries  for  county  medical  officers 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  urgent  need.  Incidentally  it  came  out  that 
the  death  rate  in  the  rural  counties  of  New  York  is  higher  than 
that  in  the  most  congested  sections  of  New  York  city.  Methods 
to  promote  public  interest  in  the  health  center  bill  were  discussed. 
At  another  session  of  the  conference,  the  work  of  the  Children's 


Code  Commission,   already  reported   in  the   Survey,  was  taken   up] 
The   delegates,    representing   a   great   variety   of  organizations    anc 
institutions   in   the   state,   were    urged   to   participate   in   a   study   0: 
the    actual    operation    of    the    present    law    for    the    protection    oil 
children   so  that  they  might  be   able   to  bring  before   the  commis-, 
sion    practical    suggestions    for    amendments    of    the    law    or    otheij 
reforms.     The    commission    is    working    through    seven    committees' 
on  education;    labor;    health;   delinquent  children;    dependent,   neg- 
lected  and   defective  children;   outdoor  and  home   relief,   and  colla-, 
tion  of  laws.     In  the  discussion,  the  following  were  the  chief  points! 
brought  out: 

A  centralized  county  system  of  child  care  which  would  do 
away  with  justices  of  the- peace  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
handling  children's  cases  in  the   rural   districts; 

The  means  of  acquainting  the  people  as  to  the  commission's 
work   and   desirable  results  to  be  obtained  through   it; 

The  desirability  of  raising  the  age  from  16  to  18  in  all  child 
caring  laws; 

The  necessity  for  officials  responsible  for  child  care  to  rec- 
ognize a  continuing  sense  of  responsibility  for  children,  with 
the  developing  of  possibilities  of  oversight  of  the  children  with- 
in the  home  over  a   long  period  of  time; 

The  importance  of  law  revision  being  considered  in  terms  of 
rural   districts  rather  than  of  the   larger  cities  of  the  state. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  conference,  a  permanent  council  of  tlu 
participating  organizations  was  promoted,  the  principal  objects  be- 
ing the  association  of  agencies  doing  social  work  in  rural  districts 
for  discussion  of  their  programs  and  policies,  prevention  of  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  in  that  work,  coordination  of  programs  and 
joint  action   as  occasion  demands.     Already  there   are   in  existence 
several  committees  coordinating  the  work  of  different  agencies  on 
specific  matters.    But  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  need  for  much  closer  and  more  extensive  cooperation 
to  reach  the   results  in  which   all  the  organizations   are  interested. 
Among  those  taking  part  in  the  conference  were  the  state  grange, 
farm  bureaus'  and  home  bureaus'   associations,   the  parent-teachers' 
and    mothers'    organizations,    women's    clubs    and    other    groups    of 
that  character  as  well  as  purely  philanthropic  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  state  government  and  the  state  College  of  Agriculture 
A  more  representative  gathering  of  men  and  women  active  in  rura 
social  activities  has  rarely  been  held   in   New  York. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL 

A  HIGH  point  in  social-hygiene  education  work  was  reached 
at  the  Institute  on  Venereal  Disease  Control  called  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  recently  held  in  Washing- 
ton. This  institute,  the  first  of  its  kind  and  forerunner  of  similar 
intensive  conferences  thorough  out  the  states,  met  at  a  time  when 
it  had  become  essential  to  organize  the  thought  and  effort  along 
social-hygiene  lines  for  more  effective  action.  Health  officers,  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  social  workers  and  others  concerned  attended.  The 
expert  knowledge  previously  confined  to  relatively  few  specialists 
was   here   pooled. 

Certain  radical  issues  were  sharply  defined.  Should  sex  educa- 
tion of  children  be  left  entirely  to  the  home  or  be  taken  up  in  part 
at  least  by  the  schools?  Should  educational  effort  be  concentrated 
on  parents,  or  on  teachers,  or  prospective  teachers?  Is  prophylaxis 
practicable,  is  it  desirable?  There  was  no  concensus  on  the  question 
of  birth  control,  except  as  it  was  recognized  by  every  one  as  a  live 
issue  still  open.  The  educator  and  the  social  worker  discovered 
questions  which  they  must  seek  to  answer,  gaining  new  viewpoints 
toward  the  prostitute  and  realizing  the  changes  in  method  that 
need  to  be  initiated. 

Itself  an  educational  measure  for  venereal  disease  control,  the 
institute  concentrated  on  an  educational  program.  Responsibility 
of  the  schools  for  sex  education  as  a  part  of  regular  studies  was 
stressed  by  T.  M.  Balliet,  former  dean  of  New  York  University. 
Without  such  sex  education,  he  said,  each  new  generation  must 
learn  the  consequence  for  itself  by  brutal  processes  of  the  trial-and- 
error  method.  That  sex  education  through  regular  school  studies 
is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  efficient  and  extra-curricular  activities 
must  be  added,  was  the  theme  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Bigelow's  talk.  Play 
activities  with  vulgarities  kept  down,  examples  set  by  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  personal  advice  given  in  small  groups,  were  advo- 
cated. Parents  and  educators,  he  said,  should  unite  their  forces 
for  sex  education. 

The  family  and  marriage  and  consequences  of  extra-marital  con- 
tinence were  discussed.    It  was  agreed  that  the  monogamous  stand- 
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ard  makes  for  maximum  welfare,  protecting  mother  and  chiU  and 
unifying   the    elements   that   make   character. 

The  psychology  of  sex  was  closely  scanned  for  helpful  sugges- 
tions. "Substitution"  of  athletics  and  other  healthy  interests  for  the 
outlet  of  sex  impulses  was  the  kind  of  "selling  talk"  urged  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Woodworth  of  Columbia,  to  direct  youth  toward  continence. 
"Sublimation"  of  sex  impulses  into  higher  forms  such  as  profes- 
sional or  artistic  interests  might  have  a  richer  appeal  to  more 
mature  persons.  Otherwise,  said  Dr.  Woodworth,  the  "serious 
sexual  situation  of  the  youth  or  maiden  in  our  day"  with  marriage 
delayed  by  economic  causes,  and  the  resulting  suppression,  he  be- 
lieved, point  to  dangers,  such  as  mental  disorders,'  perversions, 
promiscuous   relations  or   disease. 

Inherited  differences  in  sex  and  other  instincts,  and  similar  dif- 
ference in  intelligence  led  Dr.  L.  S.  Hollingworth  to  state  that  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  population  are  not  amenable  to  control  through 
»ex  education.  The  extremely  undeveloped  classes  call  for  special 
work  on  the  part  of  psychologists,  nurses  and  social  workers,  he 
added.  Social  investigation  to  remove  a  girl's  handicap  and  pro- 
vide her  reinstatement  into  free  community  living;  a  countrywide 
standard  system  of  statistics  and  a  study  of  prostitutes  "after"  re- 
lease on  probation;  education  of  the  community — including  court 
officials  and  boards  of  health — as  to  undesirable  conditions;  the 
practice  of  negative  eugenics  with  ioo  per  cent  efficiency  in  perma- 
nent custodial  segregation  of  the  obviously  unfit  were  some  of  the 
suggestions  made. 

"No  quarter  to  the  forces  of  the  underworld,"  but  tolerance  through 
new  emphasis  upon  rehabilitation  of  offenders,  were  high  lights  of 
these   law  enforcement  sessions. 

Need  for  adequate  statistics  on  venereal  diseases  was  the  plea 
of  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  who  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  suffer  from  venereal  disease,  the  proportion  being  some- 
what more  in  the  cities,  than  in  rural  sections.  Among  colored 
groups   the    incidence,   he  says,   seems  twice  that  of  others.  , 

Intelligent  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  was  the  out- 
standing note  of  the  medical  sessions.  The  medical  profession 
must  break  away  from  technicalities  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
public,  said  Dr.  Anna  Garland  Spencer,  and  attach  social  hygiene 
to  the  whole  health  movement,  with  medical  examinations  a  com- 
mon  experience  for  every  child.  Harry  H.  Moore 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

AS  a  result  of  the  special  Washington  conference  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Training  Schools  for  Professional  Social  Work 
held  December  30,  provision  will  probably  be  made  for  much  closer 
contacts  between  the  schools  which  offer  such  training.  Thirteen 
of  the  fifteen  schools  belonging  to  the  association  were  represented 
and  gave  evidence  before  they  left  that  they  had  achieved  a  defi- 
nite consciousness  of  common  interests  and  a  much  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the   details  of  their  common   purpose. 

Since  its  organization  in  19 19,  the  association  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  study  the  curricula  of  its  members  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
foundation  upon  which  all  professional  training  might  rest,  and 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  association  might  stimulate  progres- 
sively higher  standards  of  instruction.  It  was  decided  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  New  Orleans  last  April,  to  undertake  the  curriculum 
study,  one  subject  at  a  time.  Social  Case  Work  was  selected  for 
the  Washington  meeting.  Syllabi  of  courses  in  case  work  as  given 
in  the  schools  comprising  the  association  had  been  distributed  and 
formed  the  bases  of  the  discussion.  While  defects  in  the  present 
instruction  in  case  work  and  the  meagerness  of  resources  in  teach- 
ing and  bibliographical  material  were  conspicuous,  it  was  clear 
that  steady  progress  had  been  made  in  enriching  instruction  in 
social  case  work  and  the  discussions  made  it  quite  evident  that 
the  same  steady  progress  could  be   looked   for  in  the  future. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  conference  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
in  June,  in  connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Training  for   Community  Work  will  be   the  subject  for  discussion. 

Porter  R.  Lee 


RENTS  paid  and  overcrowding  are  the  two  principal  subjects 
of  inquiry  in  a  survey  of  housing  conditions  begun  by  the 
City  Planning  Board  of  Boston  and  likely  to  be  completed  by  July 
1.  This  survey  is  preliminary  to  a  determination  of  the  type  of 
house  most  needed  to  abate  the  present  shortage  of  dwellings.  A 
housing  corporation  is  to  be  formed  to  finance  new  building  as 
soon  as  these  data  are  available. 
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SOME  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  new  road  construction  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  various  British  cities  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  British  information 
service  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  contributes  one- 
half  of  the  cost — probably  out  of  funds  ac- 
cumulated for  that  purpose  for  many  years 
by  the  Development  Commission — and  lends 
to  the  municipalities  the  other  half  for  five 
years,  repayable  in  annual  instalments.  Ex- 
service  men,  after  due  registration  at  a 
labor  exchange,  receive  preference  among 
applicants. 


share  in  the  international  movement  for  the 
control  of  disease  and  the  combat  of  famine 
and  other  calamities. 


SCHOOL  attendance  is  growing  at  so  rapid 
a  rate  in  the  Philippines  that  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  more  American  teach- 
ers. The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  aiding  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  War  Department  to  meet 
this  demand.  Teachers  are  sent  over  under 
two-year  contracts  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$1,200  to  $2,000,  plus  a  15  per  cent  bonus, 
outward  journey  paid.  The  principal  de- 
mand just  now  is  for  fully  qualified  high 
school  teachers. 


PARIS  has  been  chosen,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Union  Internationale  des  Villes, 
as  the  next  meeting  place,  in  1922,  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Cities.  The  last 
congress  was  held  at  Ghent  in  1913  and 
proved  very  stimulating  to  municipal  offi- 
cial and  civic  reform  organizations  the 
world  over.  A  special  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  attendance  of  representatives  from 
all  national  associations  for  civic  better- 
ment. 


MOVING  picture  publicity  is  entering  an 
ever  widening  field.  The  last  innovation  is 
the  creation  of  a  film  illustrating  food  dis- 
tribution in  New  York  state.  The  picture 
was  taken  under  the  direction  of  Herschel 
H.  Jones,  New  York  director  of  the  state 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets;  it  follows 
the  farm  produce  all  the  way  through  from 
farm  to  table  and  is  meant  to  give  the 
citizens  a  more  graphic  idea  than  most  of 
them  have  of  the  channels  through  which 
that  produce  has  to  pass  before  it  reaches 
them.  Copies  of  the  film  are  to  be  lent 
free  of  charge  to  schools,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  moving  picture  theaters. 


GLASGOW  University,  through  the  gift  of 
Sir  D.  M.  Stevenson,  has  established  a  chair 
of  citizenship,  a  novelty  hailed  with  delight 
by  British  civic  reformers.  There,  as  here, 
the  need  for  trained  civil  servants,  especial- 
ly of  the  higher  grades,  is  met  very  in- 
adequately, and  promotion  in  the  past  has 
too  often  been  a  matter  of  seniority  rather 
than  real  ability.  Moreover,  municipal  law 
has  become  so  complicated  that  need  has 
arisen  for  a  specialized  legal  training  which 
is  not  fully  met  by  the  law  schools. 


INTERNATIONAL  Red  Cross  activities  as 
recorded  in  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the 
March  meeting  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  at  Geneva,  just  issued,  make  up 
a  document  of  nearly  three  hundred  large 
pages.The  detailed  records  of  the  sections 
on  medical  work  and  on  organization, 
especially,  deserve  the  careful  attention  of 
those  concerned  about  further  American 
participation  in  the  immense  task  of  re- 
habilitating the  war-swept  territories  of 
Europe  and  who  believe  that  the  expanding 
commercial  and  political  influence  of  the 
United  States  all  over  the  world  should  be 
paralleled    by    a    correspondingly    increased 


THE  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 
is  making  adventures  in  folk  school  educa- 
tion, imitating  the  Danish  models,  at 
Burnsville,  N.  C,  and  at  Alpine,  Tenn. 
Each  of  these  is  being  developed  on  the 
advice  of  Commissioner  Claxton  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
late  John  C.  Campbell  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  They  are  to  be  schools  of  adult 
education  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  occu- 
pational skill  and  preparing  for  citizenship. 
Each  of  them  has  a  cultural  and  religious 
background. 


that  will  cover  the  events  of  the  world,  and 
the  need  for  an  international  daily,  pub- 
lishing authoritative  information  simul- 
taneously in  different  countries,  has  already 
made  itself  felt. 


THERE  are  now  seven  denominations  hav- 
ing departments  of  country  life  and  country 
church  work.  They  are  the  Presbyterian, 
the  oldest,  the  Methodist,  now  in  its  fifth 
year,  the  Baptist,  which  is  under  the  head 
of  Social  Service,  the  Congregational,  the 
Disciple  and  the  Reformed.  These  denomi- 
nations are  not  united,  but  the  men  em- 
ployed in  rural,  social  and  religious  work 
are  in  very  close  relation  of  sympathy  and 
frequent  consultation.  It  is  a  kind  of  church 
union  which  produces  efficiency. 


UNDER  a  recently  adopted  form  of  organ- 
ization, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  established  a  Civic  De- 
velopment Department  which  will  serve 
those  interests  of  chambers  of  commerce 
that  do  not  come  under  the  more  strictly 
commercial  and  industrial  departments. 
John  Ihlder,  managing  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  new  department 
under  which  several  bureaus  will  be  organ- 
ized as  the  need  for  them  becomes  evident. 
One  bureau,  Organization  Service,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  give  information 
and  advice  to  local  chambers  on  questions 
affecting  their  own  organization,  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  some  time.  A 
Bureau  of  Housing  and  Town  Planning  is 
now  in  process  of  organization.  Its  first 
activity  will  be  to  conduct  a  conference  of 
the  national  councilors  on  January  27  and 
28  when  the  effects  of  the  housing  shortage 
and  methods  of  dealing  with  it  will  be 
discussed,  so  that  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions may  be  in  a  position  to  back  construc- 
tive programs  when  building  on  a  large 
scale  has  again  become  economically  pos- 
sible. 


THE  American  Hospital  Association  has 
established  a  Service  Bureau  on.  Hospital 
Social  Work,  and  appointed  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
chief  of  social  service,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  as  chief  of  the  bureau.  The 
bureau  will  offer  to  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries which  are  members  of  the  association, 
and  to  any  other  organizations  interested, 
information  as  to  the  organization  or  man- 
agement of  social  service  in  hospitals  or 
dispensaries.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
through  the  office  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  222  East  Ontario  street, 
Chicago,  111. 


INTERNATIONAL  journalism,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
is  in  the  ascendant.  In  spite  of  the  failure 
or  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  magazines 
in  America  whose  special  province  it  was 
to  record  social  and  political  happenings 
abroad,  journals  with  such  titles  as  The 
New  World  have  sprung  up  in  several 
European  countries.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions Official  Journal  may  develop,  says  the 
article,     into     a     real     international    journal 


UNDER  the  name  of  the  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing and  Garden  City  League  of  America  a 
new  society  has  been  formed,  with  the  land- 
scape architect  Robert  Anderson  Pope  as 
chairman,  to  promote  cooperative  housing 
and  to  create  for  this  purpose  a  loan  fund 
to  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the 
advisability  of  acquiring  basic  sources  of 
essential  building  materials,  their  means  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  if  more 
capital  becomes  available,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  model  housing  estates. 


THAT  of  368  anti-tuberculosis  dispensaries 
in  France  only  ro  per  cent  are  situated  in 
Pans  was  hailed  as  a  "happy  omen"  at 
the  second  international  conference  on 
tuberculosis  held  in  that  city  in  October. 
Unly  a  few  organizations  were  actively  en-> 
gaged  in  anti-tuberculosis  work  in  France 
before  the  war.  Today,  largely  through 
tne  activity  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
in  addition  to  the  dispensaries  mentioned 
there  are  ten  thousand  sanatorium  beds  for 
tuberculous  patients;  many  hospitals  have 
provided  isolation  wards;  the  boarding  out 
of  anemic  children  in  rural  homes  has  beer 
organized  on  a  large  scale ;  and  there  is  a 
national  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  con- 
cerned which,  according  to  M.  Armand 
Guillon  director  of  the  Public  Health  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
brings  together  harmoniously  the  reliabl' 
quality  of  public  action  and  the  elasticit 
of  private  initiative." 


REMARKABLE  progress  in  the  study  of  in- 
ternational law  since  the  end  of  the  war  is 
reported  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  University  of  Paris  has 
established  a  new  school  of  international 
law;  New  South  Wales  has  founded  such 
a  school  at  Sydney;  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin has  opened  a  school  for  the  study  of 
other  nations,  starting  with  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Great  Britain  which,  it  is  admitted 
by  many  Germans,  was  thoroughly  misun- 
derstood by  them  before  and  during  the 
war.  International  institutes,  similar  to  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  in  New 
lork  are  being  opened  in  London,  Madrid 
and  Sofia.  The  twenty-five  teachers  and 
two  hundred  students  of  the  new  Interna- 
tional University  at  Brussels  represent 
seventeen  different  coutries.  The  new  in- 
ternational high  school  near  Copenhagen 
has  already   been   described   in   the   Survey. 

AT  the  cast  of  millions,  savs  the  Boston 
Globe,  Massachusetts  has  built  a  svstem  of 
magnificent  park  boulevards  and  highways 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Mohawk 
Trail.  "No  sooner  do  these  roads  bring  the 
splendors  of  our  landscape  within  reach  of 
the  eye  (and  we  are  no  worse  sinners  in 
this  respect  than  our  sister  states)  than  we 
allow  them  to  be  defiled  at  every  turn  by 
glaring  atrocities  which  urge  us  to  invest 
in  this  brand  of  tooth  paste  and  that  brand 
of  chewing  gum."  The  Women's  Municipal 
League  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
quotes  this  and  other  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  billboard  evil,  draws 
attention  to  the  work  of  an  English  society 
recently  formed  to  check  this  abuse,  and 
demands  organization  of  public  spirited 
citizens  for  drastic  action  here. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per   agate   line,    14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  request. 
Periodicals,  Current  Pamphlets,  see  opposite  page. 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WANTED:  By  February  first,  a  com- 
petent young  man  and  wife,  without  chil- 
dren, to  take  charge  of  children's  Boarding 
Home  for  sixty-five  children,  fair  salary, 
permanent  position  for  folks  not  afraid  of 
work,  with  right  experience  and  references. 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida,  Jack- 
sonville,  Florida. 


DISTRICT  Supervisors  and  visitors, 
Jewish,  for  family  case  work  agency.  Re- 
ply stating  experience  and  training,  to 
box  3734  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  workers. 
College  or  special  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore,  4"  W. 
Favette   Street. 


WANTED:  Social  workers  with 
training  and  experience  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, at  salaries  ranging  from  $1200 
to  $2400  a  year.  No  fees  charged. 
Apply  Appointment  Bureau,  W.  E. 
and  I.  Union,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston   17. 


READ    SOCIAL    STUDIES 

A   Column   for  Students 

Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.   HART 
Each  week   in   The   SURVEY 


If  in  need  of  Workers 

The  Survey 

Classified 

Advertising    Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"Replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
26th,  our  advertisements  in  the 
Survey  were  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  replies 
and  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
choose  the  workers  we  need  from 
among  them."  A.  C.  Y. 


The  Survey  may  be  kept 
for  permanent  ready  ref- 
erence in  a  special  loose 
leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.    It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY   stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each   issue   as  re- 
•     ceived.    It   does   not   mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily  be  removed  and  reinserted.  At  the  end 
of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent  to 
you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for 
a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price   $2.00    and    postage. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
registered  nurse,  teaching,  public  health  and 
institutional  experience,  desires  change. 
Will  consider  any  associated  line  of  work. 
Willing  to  travel.    3733  Survey. 

PHYSICAL  Training  Director,  three 
years'  experience  in  Orphanage,  Play- 
grounds and  Social  Work,  desires  position. 
Best  references.     3732   Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.   3719  Survey. 

TRAINED   Public   Health   Nurse,   several 
years'  experience  desires  position.  Available 
after  February   1st.  3735  Survey. 
1 

KINDERGARTENER  wishes  part  time 
position.  Experienced  in  settlement,  insti- 
tutional,   and   case   work.     3736   Survey. 

SOCIAL  Worker,  eight  years'  experience, 
desires  position  in  Greater  New  York. 
Thorough  foundation,  all  important  branch- 
es social  work.     3737  Survey. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  in  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber,   January,    March,    or    June. 

For   information   address 

Miss    Dora    M.    Barnes,    Director 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,    Tennessee 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Revised  trans- 
lation from  official  text.  Pub.  by  Russian 
Soviet  Government  Bureau,  110  West  40th  St., 
New    York    City.      93    pages.      25    cents. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York  City. 

Weight  and  Height  in  Relation  To  Malnu- 
trition. By  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.,  and 
r  rank  A.  Manny.  Reprint  from  Archives  of 
Pedriatrics,  Aug.  From  44  Dwight  Street, 
Boston. 

Medical    Opportunities    for    Women    in    Japan. 

-y    Caroline   E.    Furness.      Reprinted    from   New 

York   Medical    Journal,    May    15.      From   author, 

Vassar      College,      Poughkeepsie,      New      York. 

.  Price,    ten    cents. 

Horrors  of  Vaccination  Exposed  and  Illustrat- 
ed. Size  6x9.  238  pages,  28  illustrations, 
paper  covers.  An  up-to-date  book  for  doc- 
tors and  laymen  giving  "the  other  side"  of 
the  subject  and  showing  how  vaccination  now 
causes  more  deaths  than  smallpox.  Positive 
proofs  from  highest  sources  given.  Price, 
one  dollar  per  copy  by  mail.  Chas.  M. 
Higgins,  author  and  publisher,  271  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Workers'  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
Foreign  experiments,  by  Arthur  Gleason.  50 
cents  a  copy.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search,  Room  31,   289   Fourth   Ave.,   New   York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line   per   month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  JEimeB  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.       70    Fifth    Ave.,     N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East  72d 
Street,   New   York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    50    Union    Square,    New   York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  sxibscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing,    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 


LECTURES 


EDWTARD    T.    DEVINE:    Lectures    and 

Consultation  Service.   Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105   East  23d    Street,   New  York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news   and  first-hand   information  on   social   and   industrial 
movements. 

If   you    are    interested    in    any    of    the    subjects    discussed    in    this    issue-1— for    the 
Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  ST-8-21 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    


jf  F  you  wish  to  do 

Social  Work  begin 

your  training  now. 

Course 

Given  by 

The  Method  of  Social  Case  Work 

Margaret  Leal 

Child  Welfare 

Henry  W.  Thurston 

Labor  Problems 

John  A.  Fitch 

Hygiene  and  Preventable  Disease 

Haven  Emerson 

Community  Problems  and  Organization 

Walter  W.  Pettit 

Recreation 

Walter  WT.  Pettit 

The  Immigrant 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 

Descriptive  Penology 

George  W.  Kirchwey 

Human  Behavior  and  Its  Disorders 

Bernard  Glueck 

Administration  of  Social  Agencies 

Various  Lecturers 

Structure  of  Modern  Industry 

Ordway  Tead 

These    courses    are    open    to    regular 

students  who  enroll  at  the  beginning 

of  the  term,  February  7th. 

Some  of  them  are  open  also  to 

special  students. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  22nd  Street 

• 

New  York 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE         .        . 

Labor  and  the  Clayton  Act  -»-  Mary  Mac  Arthur— Slums  in  Four 
Movements  —  More  Coal  Wars  —  Trailing  the  Procession  —  The 
"Open  Shop"  Movement — Organized  Goodwill— Inter-Racial  Con- 
ditions in  Chicago— A  National  Health  Council— Eight-Hour  Farm 
Work  in  Italy 

Disarmament 


Henry  R.  Mussey 

Herbert  Adolphus  Miller 

.    Sherman  C.  Kingsley 


In  the  Cradle  of  Wars     . 
Should  Everybody  Care     . 

"The  Young  Visiter"-A«  Interview  with  Mrs.  Barnett       . 

CIVICS 

A  Cooperative  Housing  Plan  .  .  .  Edward  A.  MacDougall 
Federal  Building  Loans  .....  Arthur  C.  Comey 
Homes  for  Working  Women  ....  Blanche  Geary 

Municipal  Air  Ports  — Woman  House  Managers  —  Outgrowing  Its 
Clothes— Saving  by  Zoning— Estate  Management 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Beating  the  "Quack  Quartette" 
Under-Par  School  Children 

FAMILY  WELFARE 


M.  M.  £>.,  Jr. 
Garnet  Isabel  Pelton 


Presenting  Case  Work  to  Kentucky  Students     .     Pauline  Wherry 
The  State  Conference.        .....  Edward  J.  Lynde 

A  Statement  of  Principles— A  Name  for  the  Times 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION— 
Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Fur- 
nishes information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of 
community  councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and 
social  federations.  Exchanges  material  and  information  among  its 
members.  Trains  executives  for  community  organization. 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y. ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORM  ERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial   organizations;    and    for    training    men    in    the    profession    of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN   PRISON   ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osboirne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D..  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville.  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children:  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools:  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  iro  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secy. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.:  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec, 
sec'v.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
here'ditarv  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 
FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA  Constituted   by  31   Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Charles   S. 

Macfarland.  gen'l  sec'y.:  105  E.  22nd  St..  New  York. 

Commiss'on    on    the    Church   and    Social    Service:    Rev.    Worth    M. 

Tippy     exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    secy.; 

Miss  Inez  Cavert."  ass't.  research  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.  Henry  A. 

Atkinson,  sec'y.  _, 

Commission    on    Church    and    Country    Life:    Rev.    Edmund    de    S. 

Brunner,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commssion  on  Relations  with  France  and  Belgium,  uniting  Amer- 
ican  religious  agencies   for   the   relief  and  reconstruction   of   the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium.     Chairman,    Rev.   Ar- 
thur J.  Brown,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  F.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres. :    F.    H.    Rogers,    treas.;    W.    H.    Scoville,    sec'y.;    Hampton,    Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  — 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314 
branches.     Membership,   $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES 

Rush  Taggart.  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  N»w  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU  NCI  L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Butrke.  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.   Edw. 
A.  Pace. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation- 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,   John  A.   Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department    of    Fress    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National   Training   School   for   Women,    Washington,   D.    C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 
NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; deinquency;  health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."  Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 
NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 
Famphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,   1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — -Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,   Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taup^ier.  Mpw  York. 

Industrial   and   Economic  'Conditions — Sophonisba   P.   Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  B'-aucher.  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  Yor-k. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis.  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America— <5race  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director:  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.:  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods', 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work:  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  oi-sranizat'on  of  neighborhood  life. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59th  St..  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.  Monthlv  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  $1.50  a  year. 
NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration,  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  county  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;  261  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  l'hillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Ttork. 
Objects-  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCH ANGE_Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr.  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,'  "American  Ke- 
view  of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy.; 
127  E  23rd  St.  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  ot 
white  and  colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 
PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
entation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  fl,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 
THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y.  , 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  m  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

SHORT    BALLOT   ORGANIZATION "Woodrow  Wilson,   pres.;   Rich. 

9.  Childs,  sec'y.;  10  W.  9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  city  manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pam- 
phlets free. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan.,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


The  Second   Term   begins  February   Jth  at 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL 


FOR 


SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


Courses   in    History,    Anthropology,    Economics,    Psy- 
chology, Statistics,  Contemporary  Problems,  Education 


Late  afternoon   and  evening  courses 

REGISTRATION     OPENS     JANUARY     31st 

For  outline  of  courses  apply  to  school 

465   WEST  23rd  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Telephone    Chelsea    1386 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 
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Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 
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Y.  City. 

copiejj,   $5.00    for   25 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

Present  Tendencies. 

■*-*  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  the  war  on  the  mili- 
tary programs  of  the  various  warring  countries?  Is  public  opinion 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  disarmament?  To  any  modification 
of  the  pre-war  programs?  If  favorable,  upon  what  is  this  change 
of  attitude  based?  Has  the  world  learned  anything  from  the  war? 
Do  the  various  nations  still  think  that  military  preparations  will 
prevent  war?  Or  are  the  nations  convinced  that  "further  wars  are 
shortly  inevitable  and  that  it  is  best  to  be  as  fully  prepared  as 
possible?  What  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  these  questions 
in  Great  Britain?  In  France?  In  Italy?  In  Germany?  In  the 
Balkan  countries?  In  Japan?  In  China?  In  Russia?  In  Canada? 
In  America?  Is  public  opinion  a  unit  in  each  of  these  countries? 
Are   there    any    definite   disarmament   movements    in    any   of   them? 

The  Significance  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Does  the  present  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
favor  a  general  program  of  disarmament?  Or  the  opposite?  Or 
has  it  no  relationship  to  the  problems  of  military  preparation?  If 
not,  what  is  its  function  in  the  world  ?  Has  it  any  relationship 
to  the  possibility  of  future  wars?  In  case  of  a  war  between  two 
of  its  members,  what  attitude  would  the  League  be  compelled  to 
take?     Could  it  do  anything  to  stop  the  war? 

Have  ideas,  or  plans  of  disarmament  any  proper  role  in  the 
organization  of  the  world,  today?  Have  ideas  of  any  sort  any 
real  significance  anywhere?  What  is  that  significance?  Would 
the  world  be  better,  or  worse  off  without  ideas?  Will  the  world 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  itself  disarmed,  or  disarming  with- 
out having  planned  such  an  outcome?  Would  planning  for  it 
interfere  with  its  accomplishment?  Is  the  whole  problem  in  the 
realm  of  reality,  or  in  the  realm  of  hocus-pocus?  If  the  latter, 
is  there  any  way  of  making  it  real? 

America's  Program. 

What  is  America's  present  program?  How  does  the  Borah 
resolution  meet  public  opinion?  What  are  the  plans  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  today?  On  what  are  these  plans  based? 
Do  they  meet  American  opinion  more  or  less  fully  than  the  Borah 
resolution?     Has  America   a  plan?     An  opinion?     A  hope? 

4       American  Local    Opinion. 
♦     What  is  the  actual  opinion  of  your  own  local  community  on 
the    question    of    disarmament?      Do    you    distinguish    between    this 
question  and  that  of  going  to  war?     Does  your  community?     Does 
opinion   in   your   community    look   with   favor   or  with    disfavor    on 
disarmament?     Is  the  question  discussed    in   economic  terms  or   on 
ethical  grounds?     How   are   the   various  trends  of  opinion  in  your 
community  represented?     What  is  the  attitude  of  the  returned   sol- 
dier?    Of  the  leader  of  education?     Of  the  religious  forces?     Of 
the  labor  union  leader?     Of  the  business  man?     Of  representative 
women?     Are   these  opinions   informed,   or   are  they   primarily  tra- 
ditional?    Are  they  the  opinions  of  a  class,  or  are  they  individual? 
To  what  extent  can  it  be  said  that  Americans  in  local  communities 
have  opinions  on  public  questions  of  national   and  international  im- 
portance?    What,  if  anything,  is  being  done  by  the  people  of  your 
community    to    interpret    their    opinion    to    the    makers    of    laws    in 
Washington  ? 
References: 
Norman   Angell:     The   Great   Illusion. 
H.  N.  Brailsford:  The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold. 
The  Survey,  this  issue,  page  562. 

See    Congressional    Debates    on    the    Borah    Resolution,    Con- 
gressional Record,  current  issues. 
Current  issues,  the  Nation,  New  York  World,  New  York  Even- 
ing   Post;    Capitol    Times,    Madison,    Wis.;    Butte     (Mont.) 
News-Bulletin;    Seattle    News-Record. 


3. 


Read  the  Remarkable 

DEBATE  ON  BIRTH   CONTROL 

MARGARET    SANGER    vs.    WINTER    RUSSELL 

Held  in  New  York  City  on  December  12,  1920 

By  mail  from  THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD,  27  S  W.  8th  St.,  N. 

Single  copies,  30c.     Quantity  discounts,   $2.50   for   10 
copies,  $9.00  for  50  copies,  $15   for  100  copies. 

le   Survey,  Vol.   XLV,   No.    16.     Published   weekly  by  the   Survey  Associates,    Inc.,    112    IC    19    St..    New    York.     Price    $5.00    yearly.     Entered    as    second- 
class   matter,   March  25,   1909,   at  the  post-office,   New  York,    N.   Y.,   under   the  act  of  March  3,    1879.     Acceptance   for  mailing  at  a  special   rate  of  postage 

provided    for   in    Section    1103,   Act   of  October   3,    1917,   authorized   on   June   26,    1918. 
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CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the   next  calendar  should   reach 
the   Survey   before   February    12. 

AGRICULTURAL,    KANSAS    STATE    COLLEGE,    Ru- 

ral  Service  Dept.  Manhattan,  Kan.,  Feb. 
7-12.     Walter   Burr,    Manhattan,   Kan. 

Community  Center  Association,  National, 
in  connection  with  meeting  of  Dept.  of 
Superintendence,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26  and 
March  3.  Eugene  Gibney,  500  Park  ave., 
New   York   city. 

Indians,  Friends  of.  Philadelphia,  Jan.  20- 
21.  M.  K.  Sniffen,  995  Drexel  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Negro  Conference,  Tuskegee.  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Ala.,  Jan..  19-20.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Moton,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Ala. 

Religious  Education  Association.  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Mar.  10-13.  Henry  F.  Cope, 
1440  East    57th   st.,   Chicago. 

School  Hygiene  Association,  American. 
Atlantic  City,  Feb.  27-Mar.  1.  Dr.  Harry 
B.  Burns,  care  Board  of  Education,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Social  Work,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  San  Francisco,  Feb.  22-26.  Helen 
Jean  Henry,  995  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Social  Work,  Washington  State  Confer- 
ence. Tacoma,  Wash.,  Jan.  20-22.  M.  H. 
Pasley,  Spokane  County  Court  House, 
Spokane. 

Vocational  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West.  Minneapolis,  Feb.  10-12. 
Leonard  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes  ave., 
Minneapolis. 

Vocational  Education  Association,  Na- 
tional. Atlantic  City,  Feb.  24-26.  Clo- 
tilde  Ware,  140  West  42d  st,  New  York 
city. 

Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Na- 
tional. Atlantic  City,  Feb.  25-26.  Mar- 
garet Brown,  17  Lexington  ave.,  New 
York  city. 


Books  Received 


The  Principles  of  Education.  By  Jesse  H. 
Coursault.  Silver,  Burde.tt  &  Co.,  468  pp. 
Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

An  Introduction  to  Hindu  Art.  By  Benoy 
Koomar  Sarkar.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  44  pp. 
Price,  $0.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.80. 

Mental  Hygiene.  Two  Years'  Experience 
of  a  Clinical  Psychologist.  By  Lillien 
J.  Martin.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more. 89  pp.  Price,  $1.40;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.45. 

Mental  Disorders.  By  Charles  B.  Thomp- 
son. Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
48  pp.  Paper.  Price,  $0.75;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $0.80. 

International  Labor  Legislation.  By  J. 
W.  Hetherington.  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  194  pp.  Price,  6d ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.70. 

Queerful  Widget.  By  W.  B.  Hawkins. 
Boni  &  Liveright.  137  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

High  School  Farces.  By  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill.  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  106  pp.  Price, 
$1.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

Masters  of  the  Guild.  By  L.  Lamprey.  F. 
A.  Stokes.  240  pp.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.25 ;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $2.45. 

Farm  and  Garden  Tractors.  By  A.  Fred- 
erick Collins.  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  279  pp. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $2.40. 


The  Story  of  France.  By  Mary  Macgregor. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  509  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.30. 

Ancient  Man.  By  Hendrik  Willem  Van 
Loon.  Boni  &  Liveright.  121  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $3.10. 

The  Psychology  of  Persuasion.  By  William 
Macpherson.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  256  pp. 
Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.60. 

Festival  Stories  of  Child  Life  in  a  Jewish 
Colony  in  Palestine.  By  Hannah  Tra- 
ger.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  186  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $1.60. 

Stories  of  Child  Life  In  a  Jewish  Colony 
in  Palestine.  By  Hannah  Trager.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  193  pp.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$1.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Africa:  Slave  or  Free?  By  John  H.  Harris. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  261  pp.  Price,  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

Beyond  the  Desert.     By  Alfred  Noyes.     F. 

A.  Stokes  &  Co.     85  pp.     Price,  $1.00;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 

The  Evolution  of  Sinn  Fein.  By 
Robert  Mitchel  Henry.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
318  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $2.15. 

The  Irish  Labor  Movement.  By  W.  P. 
Ryan.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  295  pp.  Price, 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Folk  Love.  A  Union  of  Religious,  Patri- 
otic and  Social  Sentiment.  By  Simon 
N.  Patten.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  80  pp.  Paper. 
Price,  $0.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.55. 

The  Black  Man's  Burden.    By  E.  D.  Morel. 

B.  W.  Huebsch.     241  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.65. 

Needlecraft  for  Older  Girls.  By  Margaret 
Swanson.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  m 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $2.35. 

Jungle  Roads  and  Other  Trails  of  Roose- 
velt. By  Daniel  Henderson.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  220  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Learning  and 
Study.  By  A.  S.  Edwards.  Warwick  & 
York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  239  pp.  Price, 
$1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 

Phenomena  of  Materialisation.  By  Baron 
Von  Schrenck  Notzing.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  340  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $15.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $15.30. 

Sketches  of  Soviet  Russia.  By  John  Var- 
ney.  Nicholas  L.  Brown,  N.  Y.  288  pp. 
Price,  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

The  General  Staff  and  its  Problems.  By 
General  Ludendorff.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Vol.  Ii  370  pp.  Vol.  II.  350  pp.  Price, 
$15.00  a  set;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $i5-3°. 

Labor  and  Revolt.  By  Stanley  Frost.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  405  pp.  Price,  $4.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 

Archag  the  Little  Armenian.  By  Charles 
H.  Schnapps.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  268 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail 
of  the   Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Imperial  Orgy.  By  Edgar  Saltus. 
Boni  &  Liveright.  237  pp.  Price,  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

Karl  Marx.  By  Achille  Loria.  Thomas 
Seltzer.  163  pp.  Price,  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the   Survey,  $1.60. 

The  Frontier  of  Control.  By  Carter  L. 
Goodrich.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  277 
pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.15. 

The  Acquisitive  Society.  By  R.  H.  Taw- 
ney.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  188  pp. 
Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 


Pamphlets  Received 
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Isaiah  Inc.  By  Elizabeth  Woodbridge. 
Yale    University   Press.     Price,    60   cents. 

The  Function  of  Generalization.  By  L. 
L.  Bernard.  Reprint  from  Monist,  Octo- 
ber. From  the  author,  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  Mortality'  From  Respiratory  Diseases 
in  the  Glass  Industry.  By  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  LLD.  Reprint  from  the  Journal 
of   Industrial    Hygiene,   May. 

Recent  Statistics  of  Heart  Disease  with 
Special  Reference  to  its  Increasing  In- 
cidence. .By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Re 
print  from  the  Journal  of  the  America 
Medical  Association,  May  15.  Fn 
American  Medical  Association,  535  Nor 
Dearborn   st.,  Chicago. 

Malaria    Eradication   and   Mosquito   Con 
trol.     By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.    Reprint 
from  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Mos- 
quito  Extermination    Association. 

Conditions  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
By   Frederick   L.    Hoffman.     Reprint  froi 
American   Medical   Journal,   August, 

Progress   .of  .the   .Safety  .Movement   .1 
Great  Britain.    By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
Reprint  from  Safety  Engineering,  August. 

France,  a  Market  for  American  Pro- 
ducts. By  J.  A.  M.  De  Sanches,  of  the 
French  Commission  in  the  United  States. 
Reprint  from  Printers  Ink,  October  28. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Sincle  Tax.  By 
James  R.  Brown,  president  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club,  47  West  42d  St.,  New 
York  city. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Future  of  New  England.  By  George 
R.  Nutter,  president  of  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber  of    Commerce. 

Agrarian  Conditions  in  Spain.  From  In- 
ternational   Labour    Office,    Geneva. 

State  Supervision  of  Probation.  By  Charles 
L.  Chute,  secretary  New  York  State  Pro- 
bation Commission.  From  State  Probation 
Commission,    Albany,    N.   Y. 

How  California  Is  Helping  People  Own 
Farms  and  Rural  Homes.  By  Elwood 
Mead.  Circular  221,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  College   of  Agriculture. 

The  Cost  of  Venereal  Disease  to  Indus- 
try. By  Ray  H.  Everett,  associate  direc- 
tor Department  of  Public  Information, 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
Reprint  from  Journal  of  Industrial  Hy- 
giene,   Sept. 

Pick  Your  Prof  or  Getting  By  in  Col- 
lege. By  David  E.  Berg.  From  Institute 
for  Public  Service,   New  York  city. 

The  Dispute  in  the  Metal  Industry  in 
Italy;  British  Legislation  on  Unem- 
ployment Insurance;  and  The  British 
Government  and  the  Miners*  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office,  Geneva. 

Statistics  Relative  to  Japanese  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Japanese  in  California. 
Revised  January,  1920.  Japanese  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  444  Bush  st.,  San 
Francisco.     Price,   5  cents. 

Changes  in  Waces  Durinc  and  Since  the 
War,  Sept.,  1914-Mar.,  1920.  Research 
Report  Number  31;  and,  Changes  in  the 
Cost  of  LrviNC,  Research  Report  Number 
30.  From  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,   10  East  29th   St.,    New  York  city. 

The    Control  of   Communicable    Diseases. 

'  Vestpocket  edition  of  reprint  number  43* 
from  Public  Health  Reports.  From  Gov- 
ernment Printing   Office,   Washington. 

Flat  Foot  and  Other  Foot  Troubles.  Keep 
Well  Series  No.  12.  Published  by  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  From  Gov* 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
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'OUSING 

TO  illustrate  how  much  more  severe  the  shortage  of  houses 
is  in  England,  at  present,  than  in  the  United  States, 
Lawrence  Veiller  told  the  conference  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  of  a  policeman  who  on  leading  away  a 
criminal  whispered  audibly  into  his  ear,  "  W  much  rent  do 
yez  want  for  yer  'ouse?";  of  a  professional  thought-reader 
who,  having  been  introduced  as  the  greatest  clairvoyant  of  the 
age,  satisfactorily  passed  all  tests  until  a  voice  from  the  back 
of  the  hall  shrilly  inquired,  "Where  can  I  find  a  'ouse  ?" ;  of 
the  now  familiar  figure  of  the  boarder  who  is  obliged  to  marry 
his  landlady  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head. 

LABOR  AND  THE  CLAYTON  ACT 

AN  important  interpretation  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
Act  as  it  applies  to  labor  organizations  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  January  3.  In  a  later 
issue  of  the  Survey  the  public  significance  of  the  court's  de- 
cision and  of  the  dissenting  opinion  will  be  discussed  by  Fran- 
cis B.  Sayre  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  The  case  in  ques- 
tion was  brought  by  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
against  certain  officers  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. The  strike  and  the  boycott  on  which  the  litigation 
was  founded  occurred  before  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act 
but  the  legal  proceedings  hinged  very  largely  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  that  act  to  industrial  controversies.  The  legal  con- 
flict although  it  included  many  issues  appeared  to  center  in 
the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  degree 
of  immunity  against  prosecution  accorded  trade  unionists  by 
Congress  in  the  labor  sections  of  the  Clayton  law.  Justice 
Pitney  with  a  majority  of  the  judges  restricted  the  privileges 
conceded  by  Congress  to  those  immediately  involved  in  the 
strike.  Justice  Brandeis  for  the  minority  opposed  such  a 
limitation.  Beyond  the  technical  legal  questions  involved 
there  are,  however,  large  questions  of  political  and  social  pol- 
icy.   It  may  well  happen  that  in  the  development  of  American 


industrial  organization  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  play  as  important  a  role  as  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case  has 
already  had.  That  case  like  the  Taff  Vale  case  in  English 
industrial  history  had  the  consequence  of  stimulating  trade 
unionists  to  enter  more  energetically  the  political  arena. 
Whether  that  will  transpire  depends  clearly  on  the  broad  sig- 
nificance of  the  court's  decision.  Of  that  Mr.  Sayre  will 
treat. 

MARY  MACARTHUR 

MARY  MACARTHUR,  who  died  in  her  home  near 
London  on  January  1,  was  a  leading  personality 
in  British  labor  and  philanthropic  movements.  Born 
in  Scotland  in  1880,  she  came  to  London  about  eighteen 
years  ago  to  study  social  problems  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  people  as  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Sidney  Webb.  One  of  her  first  big  pieces  of  social  work 
was  the  organization  of  the  chainmakers  of  Cradley  Heath — 
perhaps  the  most  exploited  group  of  home  workers  in  the  coun- 
try. Thereafter  she  took  up  for  investigation  and  organiza- 
tion other  home  industries  and,  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in- 
troduced and  popularized  the  first  legislation  for  minimum 
wage  regulation.  For  many  years  secretary  of  the  British 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  her  activities  branched  out 
to  include  practically  all  women's  wage-earning  occupations, 
and  she  became  the  first  woman  candidate  of  the  Labor  Party 
of  which  her  husband,  the  late  William  C.  Anderson,  was  for 
a  time  the  parliamentary  chairman.  Miss  MacArthur  served 
on  many  important  committees  during  the  war,  and  her  influ- 
ence— ranging  from  the  foreign  workers  of  the  East  End  to 
the  Court  itself — always  made  for  the  blending  of  the  human- 
itarian motive  and  economically  sound  labor  policy.  She  rep- 
resented the  British  government  at  the  international  labor 
conference  at  Washington  and  also  at  other  times  was  an  ap- 
preciative and  popular  visitor  to  this  country. 

SLUMS  IN  FOUR  MOVEMENTS 

THE  "tired,  business  man"  has  a  hard  time  these  days  to 
forget  his  worries.  With  movies  featuring  unemployed 
marchers,  and  the  legitimate  stage  putting  on  Shaw, 
Brieux, O'Neill,  Galsworthy  and  what  not,  playing  havoc  with 
his  sentimental  romanticizing  of  contemporary  life,  he  has 
turned  to  the  concert  hall,  mayhap,  for  the  complete  relaxa- 
tion he  craves.  But  now  comes  along  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society  and  gives  him  an  even  worse  dose  of  social  pro- 
blem. Vaughan  Williams'  London  Symphony,  given  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  on  New  Year's  Eve,  starts  off  gaily 
enough,  borrowing  its  motives  from  the  turmoil  of  morning 
traffic  on  the  Strand  and  around  Covent  Garden.  But  even 
in  the  first  movement,  to  quote  the  program,  we  experience 
"a  touch  of  something  fiercer,  something  inexorable — as 
though  one  felt  for  a  moment  the  iron  hand  of  the  great  city." 
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The  second,  slow  movement  also  has  its  tragic  moments.     It 

transports  us  to  Bloomsbury,  damp  and  foggy: 

The  music  takes  on  a  note  of  suffering;  for  among  the  many 
streets  between  Holborn  and  Euston  there  are  alleys  of  acute 
poverty  and  worse.  In  front  of  a  "pub"  whose  lights  flare 
through  the  murky  twilight  stands  an  old  musician  playing  the 
fiddle.  His  tune  is  a  pathetic  one  (played  in  the  orchestra  by 
the  viola).  The  little  tune  breaks  off,  and  one  can  see  the  old 
musician  blowing  on  his  numbed  fingers  trying  to  warm  them. 

Not  even  the  Scherzo  is  without  its  gloom : 

One  hears  from  a  distance,  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  all  the  noises  of  Saturday  night  in  the  slums.  (The 
"other"  side,  the  south  side  of  the  river  Thames,  is  a  vast  net- 
work of  very  poor  quarters  and  slums.)  ...  We  seem  to  hear 
distant  laughter;  also  every  now  and  then  what  sounds  like 
cries  of  suffering. 

But  it  is  the  last  movement  that  pours  out  all  the  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  the  great  city. 

The  last  movement  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  crueller 
aspects  of  London,  the  London  of  the  unemployed  and  unfor- 
tunate. After  the  opening  bars,  in  which  one  feels  a  sharp  note 
of  tragedy,  we  hear  the  "Hunger  March"-a  ghostly  march  past 
of  those  whom  the  city  grinds  and  crushes,  the  great  army  of 
those  who  are  cold  and  hungry  and  unable  to  get  work. 

We  hear  again  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets  (remin- 
iscences of  the  first  movement),  but  these  now  also  take  on  the 
crueller  aspect.  There  are  sharp  discords  in  the  music  This 
is  London  as  seen  by  the  man  who  is  "out  and  under  The 
man  "out  of  a  job"  who  watches  the  other  man  go  whistling  to 
his  work  the  man  who  is  starving  watching  the  other  man  eat- 
and  the  cheerful,  bustling  picture  of  gay  street  life  becomes 
distorted,  a  nightmare  seen  by  the  eyes  of  suffering. 

MORE  COAL  WARS 

IN  at  least  three  states,  federal  and  state  troops  have  been 
called  out  to  maintain  order  in  the  coal  fields  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  at  the  present  time  troops  are  stationed 
in  the  mining  regions  of  both  Alabama  and  West  Virginia. 

In  both  these  states  the  question  of  union  recognition  is  in 
the  background  of  the  strikes  which  have  occurred.  The  trou- 
ble in  the  Birmingham  district  dates  back  to  the  strike  of  919 
when  the  Lever  law  was  invoked  by  Attorney-General  Palmer 
to  break  the  strike.  During  that  time,,  it  was  reported  that 
operators  in  this  Alabama  district  were  refusing  to  reinstate 
some  of  the  employes  who  had  gone  on  strike.  Last  spring, 
when  the  President's  coal  commission  made  its  report,  the  Bir- 
mingham operators  claimed  not  to  be  bound  by  the  award. 
This  conference  in  general,  besides  determining  specific  ques- 
tions of  wages  and  hours,  adopted  the  principles  proposed  by 
the  President's  second  industrial  conference  to  the  coal  indus- 
try. The  acceptance  of  the  award  to  the  coal  commission 
would  have  provided  some  form  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
"open  shop"  campaign,  so-called,  however,  intervened  and  the 
possibility  for  settling  the  issues  became  more  remote. 

Since  early  last  summer,  sporadic  strikes  have  been  on,  and, 
beginning  in  September,  the  strike  became  more  general  for 
the  district.  Violence  ensued.  The  mine  officials  attributed 
this  to  the  union  and  the  union  officials  attributed  it  to  the 
conduct  of  the  special  deputies  who  were  sworn  in  for  strike 
duty.  Finally,  martial  law  was  declared  and  a  very  drastic 
regime  is  said  to  have  been  established.  As  is  usual  in  such 
circumstances,  it  is  reported  that  the  customary  guarantees  of 
civil  rights  have  been  suspended. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  industries  generally,  there  is  small 
possibility  of  relying  on  the  impartial  public  opinion  of  the 
community  to  right  the  wrongs  done.  Coal  mining  villages 
are  remote.  The  power  of  the  larger  coal  operating  companies 
is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  local  governmental  authorities. 
The  political  relationships  between  law  enforcement  officials 
and  some  of  the  companies  are  often  such  as  to  render  impos- 
sible any  hope  that  the  law  would  be  administered  without 
prejudice. 

Congressional  investigations  in  both  West  Virginia  and 
Colorado  at  previous  times  of  conflict  showed  this.  What 
would  seem  to  be  needed,  therefore,  is  a  new  congressional  in- 


quiry.   The  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to  compel  testi- 
mony is  essential  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  relevant  facts. 

If  Congress  had  acted  on  the  report  of  the  President's  sec-  j 
ond  industrial  conference  and  provided  the  machinery  through 
which  an  impartial  public  investigation  might  be  made,  it 
would  not,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  seek  the  legislative  in- 
vestigation. Congress,  however,  has  failed  to  provide  any  gen- 
eral remedies  and  in  consequence,  has  upon  it  the  obligation  to 
deal  with  specific  outbreaks  when  they  occur. 

TRAILING  THE  PROCESSION 

SERIOUS  arraignment  of  conditions  in  the  United  States 
as  regards   the  maternal   and  infant  death   rate   in  this 

country  is  presented  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  labor  just  made   public.     The   report  states  that 
"with  the  exception  of  the  war-torn  countries  of  continenta 
Europe,  only  Chile,  Japan,   and   Spain  show  higher  infan 
death  rates  than  our  own  country." 

An  indication  of  the  situation  in  England,  one  of  the  na2 
dons  which  lost  heavily  in  its  man  power  during  the  war,  is   l 
given  in  a  statement  from  the  191 9  report  of  the  registrar  ; 
general  for  England  and  Wales  published  last  week  in  the   i 
New  York  Times.     "While  the  time  is  hardly  ripe  yet  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  total  loss  of  births  attributed  to 
the  war,"  states  the  report,  "possibly  the  number  may  be  some- 
where over  half  a  million,  or  very  similar  to  that  of  deaths  on 
active  service."     Further,  according  to  the  report,  the  excess 
of  infant  deaths  in  London  over  the  average  for  the  country 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  191 7  and  191 8  figures  has  van- 
ished. 

Considering  the  rebuffs  that  the  Sheppard-Towner  Mat- 
ernity bill  has  received  in  Congress,  the  statement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  published  in  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  labor  that  "none  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
permitted  so  great  a  waste  of  mothers  as  the  United  States," 
demands  attention.  Maternal  mortality  from  causes  incident 
to  child-bearing  increased  from  16,000  in  191 7  to  23,000  in 
191 8,  an  index  of  this  waste.  Experts  assert  that  probably 
75  per  cent  of  these  mothers  could  have  been  saved  through 
the  use  of  proper  measures  of  prevention. 

From  a  detailed  study  of  infant  mortality  which  the  bureau 
made  in  Baltimore  certain  findings  emerge  which  demand  flar- 
ing headlines  to  shake  the  American  people  from  their 
lethargy.  "Without  qualification — regardless  of  color,  race, 
or  nationality — "  states  the  report,  "the  infant  death-rate 
varied  inversely  with  the  father's  income.  When  the  father's 
income  represented  the  ability  to  insure  care  and  comfort 
($1850  a  year  or  more)  the  infant  death  rate  was  34  ^  n'S^ 
as  when  the  father's  earnings  fell  into  the  lowest  wage  group." 
Meanwhile,  with  such  facts  crying  for  recognition  from  press 
and  pulpit  and  from  legislative  halls  the  "Baby  Bill,"  accord- 
ing to  last  report,  is  still  knocking  for  admittance  at  the  door 
of  the  House. 

THE  "OPEN  SHOP"  MOVEMENT 

ANY  attempt  to  destroy  the  organized  labor  movement 
under  the  guise  of  the  "open  shop"  campaign  must  be 
"viewed  with  apprehension  by  fair-minded  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  issued  last  week  by  the  Commission 
on  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  The  statement  expresses  a  representative  Protest- 
ant view  on  the  "open  shop"  drive  which,  as  it  happens,  is  in 
accord  with  the  recent  utterance  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council.  The  declaration  of  the  commission  is  as 
follows : 

The  relations  between  employers  and  workers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  seriously  affected  at  this  moment  by  a  cam- 
paign which  is  being  conducted  for  the  "open  shop"  policy — 
the  so-called  "American  Plan"  of  employment.  These  terms 
are  now  being  frequently  used  to  designate  establishments  that 
are  definitely  anti-union.     Obviously,  a  shop  of  this  kind  is  not 
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an  "open  shop"  but  a  "closed  shop" — closed  against  members  Vjf 
labor  unions. 

We  feel  impelled  to  call  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  wide-spread  impression  exists  that  the  present  "open  shop" 
campaign  is  inspired  in  many  quarters  by  this  antagonism  to 
union  labor.  Many  disinterested  persons  are  convinced  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  destroy  the  organized  labor  movement. 
Any  such  attempt  must  be  viewed  with  apprehension  by  fair- 
minded  people.  When,  for  example,  an  applicant  for  work  is 
compelled  to  sign  a  contract  pledging  himself  against  affiliation 
with  a  union,  or  when  a  union  man  is  refused  employment  or 
discharged,  merely  on  the  ground  of  union  membership,  the  em- 
ployer is  using  coercive  methods  and  is  violating  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  an  open  shop.  Such  action  is  as  unfair  and 
inimical  to  economic  freedom  and  to  the  interest  of  society  as  is 
corresponding  coercion  exercised  by  labor  bodies  in  behalf  of 
the  closed  shop. 

It  seems  Incumbent  upon  Christian  employers  to  scrutinize 
carefully  any  movement,  however  plausible,  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  denying  to  the  workers  such  affiliation  as  will  in  their 
judgment  best  safeguard  their  interests  and  promote  their  wel- 
fare, and  to  precipitate  disastrous  industrial  conflicts  at  a  time 
when  the  country  needs  goodwill  and  cooperation  between  em- 
ployers and  employes. 
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ORGANIZED  GOODWILL 

NOT  only  returning    economists  and  financiers,  but  re- 
turning relief  workers  unite  in  pointing  out  that  while 
the  joint  drive  headed  by  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  put  for- 
ward as  the  last  chapter  in  meeting  the  bitter  need  of  central 
Europe,  it  will  be  that  last  chapter  only  on  one  condition. 
Next  winter  hunger  again  will  be  stalking  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea  unless  organized  succor  is  paralleled  with  inter- 
national economic  measures  which  will  set  free  the  self-sustain- 
ing life  of  the  peoples  concerned.  , 
But  while  we  have  what  are,  after  all,  tremendous  organiza- 
tions for  overseas  relief,  there  is  as  yet  no  convincing  wide- 
spread formation  of  American  goodwill  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy  in  ways  which  will  appreciably  influence  these  economic 
-measures. 

The  Women's  Peace  Party,  under  its  various  names,  has 
ever  been  a  forerunner.  There  is  talk  of  a  new  alignment  of 
the  other  and  more  conservative  peace  bodies.  The  League  of 
Free  Nations  Association  more  nearly  qualifies  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  liberal  formation,  but  it  has  had  a  constant  struggle  for 
funds,  its  membership  is  limited  and  it  has  operated  under  a 
name  which  at  different  stages  has  been  r.n  advantage  and  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  at  present  experiencing  recurrent  grow- 
ing pains  with  respect  to  name  and  as  to  methods  of  reaching 
the  public. 

While  it  has  lacked  popular  reach,  and  has  gone  through  a 
series  of  compromises  on  the  League  covenant,  reflecting  the 
conflicting  currents  in  liberal  opinion  in  this  country,  this  as- 
sociation has  lacked  neither  courage  nor  insight  on  specific 
questions  of  foraign  policy.  It  took  up  a  position  favoring  the 
inclusion  of  Austria  in  the  League,  for  example,  a  full  year 
before  the  event  happened,  and  at  a  time  when  to  do  so  in  Am- 
erica was  under  the  ban.  The  association  was  the  one  general 
public  agency  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion last  year  and  it  successfully  challenged  the  interventionists. 
It  has  brought  out  the  official  documents  covering  our  relations 
with  revolutionary  Russia;  and  at  a  time  when  the  great  bulk 
of  discussion  as  to  our  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations 
had  to  deal  with  reservations  in  line  with  national  self  interest, 
it  set  forth  the  need  for  liberalizing  the  covenant  and  making 
its  amendment  possible. 

So  it  is  that  more  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  a  new 
declaration  of  policy  just  issued  by  this  association  following 
the  tour  by  its  executive  this  fall  of  the  principal  European 
countries.  [See  the  Survey  for  December  25,  1920.]  It*takes 
up  the  disarmament  question  where  others  have  led.  In  the 
matter  of  indemnities,  credits,  and  restoration  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  it  has  been  a  ground  breaker.  It  is  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  civic  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try to  challenge  our  serious  breaches  of  international  law  with 
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THE  KEY  TO  THE  BARN  DOOR 

OCKING  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen  is  not  such 
-L/a  foolish  proceeding,  after  all,  if  one  considers  the  other 
property  in  the  barn  which  may  thus  be  kept  from  the  robbers. 
It  is,  in  its  way,  an  essential  action,  and  so  is  pursuing  the 
thieves  or  even  buying  a  new  horse.  Yet  everyone  agrees  that 
the  whole  situation  would  have  been  saved  if  the  farmer  had 
possessed  the  foresight  to  keep  his  barn  locked  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  sad  truth  is  that  probably  he  had  lost  or  mislaid  the 
key,  or  was  so  swamped  with  work  and  other  ideas  that  the 
thought  of  the  key  never  occurred  to  him. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  several  keys  to  our  social  barn  door- 
we  need  not  go  into  that  question.  But  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  one  key  at  least  which  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
namely  the  care  of  children.  There  is  no  more  fundamental 
line    or    social    endeavor    than    the    development    of   the    child 

k-iT  'rr110  m°re  direct  medium  for  soc'al  betterment  than  the 
child.  Ir  \ve  can  make  all  our  children  healthy,  well-educated 
and  capable,  how  many  social  ills  will  drop  off  the  map?  How 
many  lines  of  "relief"  will  become  needless?  But  if  we  neglect 
the  child  today,  how  much  more  trouble  are  we  storing  up  for 
ourselves  for  the  future? 

™Tn!.S-i \S  *hl  an?le  from  which  we  should  view  child  welfare 
on  Ch.ld  Labor  Day,  .f  we  are  really  interested  in  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  not 
merely  immediate  aid  to  a  given  child  that  we  are  urging  but 
aidto  the  future  of  the  whole  country  through  that  child 

Ihere  are  people  to  whom  this  is  self-evident.  There  are 
other  people  who  are   so  busy  that  they  almost  never  see   the 

nevegr  u^'V^c  ^  there  "^  be  others  wh°  have 
never  had  the  idea.  So  it  seems  to  be  worth  while  on  Child 
Labor  Day  to  stop  and  remind  ourselves  of  it;  to  take  as  the 
text  tor  all  our  discussions  the  preventive  value  of  child  con- 
servation, the  essential  quality  of  all  such  endeavor— to  see 
tor  one  moment  at  least  the  folly  of  chasing  thieves  while  the 
barn  door  is  standing  wide  open.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
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Inter-Racial  Conditions  in  Chicago 

Recommendations    made    by    Howard  R.    Gold   and  Byron   K.  Armstrong  on   the   basis   of  a  preliminary   study 

made   under   the  Survey   Division,  Industrial   Relations    Department,    of    the    Interchurch     World    Movement    of 

North   America,   published   by   the  Home   Missions    Council,   New   York   city 


The  organized  church  forces  of 
Chicago,  white  and  Negro,  might  al- 
leviate the  race  situation  by  three 
forms  of   activities: 

I.    EDUCATIONAL    PUBLICITY    AND    ACTION 
TO  INFLUENCE   COMMUNITY    AGENCIES: 

A  program  of  education  among 
both  racial  groups  in  every  neighbor- 
hood setting  forth  the  facts — social, 
economic,    psychological. 

Denounce  the  artificial  distinctions 
based  upon  prejudice,  selfishness  and 
hatred.  A  recognition  of  racial  un- 
likeness  should  not  be  made  a  basis 
for  racial  antagonism.  The  recogni- 
tion of  racial  likenesses  should  be  a 
basis   for   inter-racial    cooperation. 

Encourage  a  fair-minded  attitude 
of  the   newspapers. 

Secure  adequate  police  protection ; 
especially  against  the  bombing  out- 
rage. 

In  housing,  recommend  to  the  city 
and  private  agencies:  thorough  super- 
vision of  dilapidated  Negro  districts; 
rebuilding  of  deteriorated  houses;  de- 
velopment of  new  districts;  encour- 
agement of  building  and  loan  socie- 
ties and  cooperative  housing  projects. 

Educate,  especially  the  newly  ar- 
rived Negro,  to  the  best  standards  of 
economic   life. 


2.  INDUSTRIAL    MATTERS: 

Produce  vocational  training  and 
guidance  for  the  colored  youths  and 
urge  upon  all  workers  regularity  and 
efficiency. 

Prevail  on  employers  to  offer  the 
same  opportunities  to  white  and 
Negro  workers  in  the  more  desirable 
occupations  and  in  working  conditions. 

Induce  labor  unions  to  assist  the 
Negro  into  full  apprenticeship  and 
tradesmen's  rights. 

Cooperate  with  efficient  employment 
bureaus. 

3.  COMMUNITY    INTERESTS: 

Induce  the  city  to  install  adequate 
recreational  facilities  in  the  Negro 
districts ;  to  keep  all  departments  for 
health  and  sanitation  at  a  high  point 
of  efficiency. 

Coordinate  the  activities  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Urban  League,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Com- 
munity Service,  and  encourage  new 
agencies  only  when  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  existing  ones  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  necessary  discovered  needs. 

The  colored  churches  are  now  the 
centers  of  many  activities;  they  can 
become  still  more  effective.  Trained 
directors  of  social  and  recreational 
activities  might  well  be  employed.  An 
organization    of    such    workers    could 


conduct  a  training  school  for  volun- 
teers. 

The  city  could  be  districted  or 
"zoned."  There  could  be  a  careful 
distribution  of  employment  offices  and 
other  helpful  work  allotted  to  congre- 
gations and  denominations  throughout 
each  zone  or  district.  Detailed  recom- 
mendations along  this  line  have  already 
been  considered  by  one  denomination. 

A  constant  campaign  of  education 
in  public  morals,  sanitation,  health, 
standards  of  living  should  be  pro- 
moted. 

Suggestions  for  any  given  church: 
The  membership  should  be  organized 
in  clubs  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls ;  clubs  to  be 
organized  of  members  in  same  or  near 
blocks,  keeping  in  mind  social,  occu- 
pational and  other  groupings.  Lead- 
ers should  be  selected  for  ability  to 
conduct  recreational,  educational  and 
leisure  time  activities.  A  club  council 
to  be  made  up  of  leaders.  An  em- 
ployed trained  director  to  have  charge 
of  these  activities,  working  through 
the  club  council.  Additional  trained 
workers  should  be  engaged  as  re- 
quired. The  church  choir  director 
could  readily  lead  a  community  chorus. 
The  church's  program  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  community  program  as  a 
whole. 


respect  to  alien  property  during  the  war  and  to  come  out  for 
prompt  restitution. 

The  declaration  of  policy  follows: 

The  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  stands  for  a  demo- 
cratic and  world-inclusive  League  of  Nations.  It  stands  for 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  present  League  of 
Nations  with  the  object  of  aiding  its  development  into  such  an 
organization.  * 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  delay  of  weeks  will  intervene 
before   the    Senate    takes    action. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  certain  steps  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  authorities,  would  immeasurably  help  the  present 
acute  economic  situation  and  hasten  the  return  of  better  con- 
ditions  at  home    and    abroad. 

Specifically  as  immediate  and  essential  measures,  regardless 
of  America's  final  action  toward  the  League,  the  association 
will : 

1.  Oppose  the  new  three-year  building  program  for  the  navy 
as  economically  unwise,  and  as  making  renewal  of  naval 
rivalry  inevitable;  support  all  measures  leading  to  a  joint 
understanding  between  Japan,  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  a  naval  holiday;  work  for  the  progressive  dis- 
armament of  all  nations. 

2.  Urge  the  prompt  re-establishment  of  peace  with  Germany 
(through  conference  including  the  Allies)  on  a  basis  which 
will  not  involve  our  underwriting  the  objectionable  features 
of  the   treaties  of   Versailles   and   St.   Germain. 

3.  Advocate  the  early  fixation  of  the  German  indemnities  on 
a  reasonable  basis  as  the  condition  essential  to  reconstruction 
in  Europe  and  to  the  relief  of  our  economic  crisis  at  home, 
through  the  restoration  of  European  markets  for  our  surplus 
products. 

4.  Promote  an  immediate  arrangement  for  the  prompt  return 
to  the  rightful  owners  of  the  property  (or  the  proceeds  of 
its  sale)  sequestered  by  our  Government  during  the  war. 
Atonement   for   the   breach   of   international   law   and    of   our 


own  traditional  policy;  justice  to  the  individuals  concerned; 
the  security  of  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the  conse- 
quent protection  of  international  commerce  and  investments 
(whether  our  own  elsewhere  or  those  of  foreigners  here)  — 
all    demand    this    restitution. 

5.  Support,  once  the  indemnities  are  fixed,  all  practicable  meas- 
ures for  credits  to  Central  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  es- 
sential raw   materials. 

6.  Continue  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  trade  relations  with 
Russia  as  essential  to  world  trade  and  prosperity,  and  as 
conducive  to  improvement  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
Russian  people  and  in  their  relations  with  other  nations. 

The  Association  urges  also  that  our  entrance  into  the  League 
be  accompanied  by  a  resolution  embodying  a  declaration  of  pol- 
icy that  the  United  States: 

1.  Will  not  by  Article  X  or  any  other  provision  bind  itself  in 
advance,  either  legally  or  morally,  to  use  either  force  or 
economic  pressure  against  other  nations,  either  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  or  for  any  League  pur- 
pose. 

2.  Will  urge  that  the  international  court  set  up  by  the  Assem- 
bly be  given  the  limited  compulsory  jurisdiction  suggested 
in    the    Root-Phillimore    draft   presented    to   the    Council. 

3.  Will  support  the  Assembly's  demand  for  publication  of  the 
terms  of  the  mandates,  which  should  be  such  as  to  guaran- 
tee the  well-being  and  development  of  peoples  of  the  mandate 
territories. 

4.  Will  urge  full  publicity  in  proceedings  of  the  Council,  the 
Assembly,    the    commissions    and    the    committees. 

5.  Will  throw  its  whole  weight  in  behalf  of  such  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  such  developments  in  the  practice  of  the 
League  as  will  give  more  power  to  the  Assembly,  and  tend 
to  make  the  League  an  instrument  of  growth,  invigorated 
and  molded  by  the  active  democratic  forces  of  the  pro- 
gressive   nations. 
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NEW     YORK'S     TOWN    HALL 

New    York's    Town    Hall    'which    has    been    under    construction    for    four    years    was    formally    opened    January 
12.     The  idea  for  this  public   meeting  place  was   originated  and  projected   by  the   League   for   Political   Educa- 
tion.    It  has  been  built  to  house  meetings  for  social,  economic  and  political  discussion  and  will  be   available   to 
all    organizations    or  groups  for  any  "orderly  public  purpose" 


A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL 

AS  an  outgrowth  of  many  efforts  in  past  years  to  co- 
ordinate the  national  voluntary  health  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  a  national  health  council  has  just 
been  organized.  The  movement  was  initiated  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and 
other  health  agencies.  A  special  health  coordination  study 
was  carried  out  last  summer  by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  Dr.  Watson 
Rankin  and  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  and  with  the  financial 
aid  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  As  a  next  step  a  preliminary 
conference  was  called  in  Washington  in  October,  and  a  tem- 
porary organization  perfected. 

On  December  10,  at  another  Washington  conference  of 
these  agencies,  a  form  of  organization  was  approved.  The 
field  in  which  the  council  will  function,  as  indicated  by  the 
conference,  includes  the  following  activities :  a  special  informa- 
tion bureau ;  a  legislative  bureau ;  the  coordination  of  health 
activities ;  periodic  joint  conferences ;  a  statistical  bureau ;  the 
development  of  educational  health  material.  The  organiza- 
tion will  be  financed  from  resources  obtained  through  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  other  participants.  An  office  will  be 
established  and  a  limited  staff  appointed.  Member  organiza- 
tions of  the  council  are  to  appoint  one  representative  and  one 
alternate  each.  Organizations  already  participating  are :  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  American  Red  Cross,  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association,  Council  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Health  Authorities,  Council  on  Health  and  Public  In- 
struction of  the  American  Medical  Association,  National 
Child  Health  Council,  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association.  Other  national  health  or- 
ganizations may  later  be  elected  and  provision  is  made  for  ad- 


visory or  conferring  as  well  as  participating  members.  The 
international  health  board  and  other  official  agencies,  such  as 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  will  be  associated 
with  the  Council  in  this  capacity. 

The  Council,  representing  as  it  does  many  national  health 
agencies,  should  serve  as  a  valuable  clearing-house  and  coordi- 
nating center,  in  many  health  fields  where  common  functions 
are  performed.  It  has  stated  that  it  aims  to  be  an  integrating 
force  among  independent,  autonomous  agencies,  rather  than  a 
merger  of  such  agencies  into  one  organization.  Such  an  agency 
should  increase  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  operation, 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  and  enhance  opportunities  for 
sympathetic  and  constructive  public  service.  Through  its  mem- 
bership, and  through  a  mutually  helpful  relationship  with 
state  and  local  voluntary  health  agencies,  it  should  effectively 
serve  the  declared  object  of  the  National  Health  Council, 
which  is,  "the  betterment  of  health  work  in  the  United  States." 

EIGHT-HOUR  FARM  WORK  IN  ITALY 

IN  contrast  with  Spain's  failure  to  enforce  the  eight-hour 
law  for  agricultural  laborers,  recently  reported  in  the 
Survey,  is  a  report  of  the  International  Labor  Office  on 
the  adoption  of  agreements  to  that  effect  in  Italy  between 
agricultural  employers  and  the  principal  unions.  These  agree- 
ments succeeded  to  some  extent — it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  much  because  they  had  been  in  force  less  than  a 
year  at  the  time  of  the  report — for  the  reason  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Italian  rural  labor  is  migratory  and  casual. 
Whether  production  has  increased  or  not  is  not  clear,  as  dif- 
ferent authorities  express  contradictory  views.  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  has  been  sufficiently  interested,  how- 
ever, to  place  a  discussion  of  eight-hour  legislation  for  agricul- 
tural workers  on  the  agenda  for  the  Third  International 
Labor  Conference  next  April. 
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Disarmament 

CONGRESS  has  not  turned  pacifist,  but  it  has  begun 
to  study  the  government  balance  sheet  pretty  soberly. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  any  criticism  of  even  the  utter- 
most demands  of  the  big  army  and  navy  crowd  was 
enough  to  call  forth  shrieks  of  treason.  Today  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  senatorial  hierarchy  is  suggesting  that  the 
secretary  of  war  ought  to  be  put  into  the  penitentiary  for  hav- 
ing recruited  the  army  up  to  219,000  men  though  Congress 
appropriated  only  175,000.  Another  equally  powerful  senator 
has  recently  declared  himself  in  favor  of  drawing  the  blue  pen- 
cil squarely  through  the  naval  appropriation  act  and  cutting 
its  total  to  $200,000. 

Disarmament  talk  is  heard  in  the  lobbies,  and  letters  on  the 
question  begin  to  pile  up  on  congressmen's  desks.  Senator 
Borah  has  introduced  a  resolution,  which  is  at  present  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
requesting  the  President,  "if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interests,  to  advise  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  respectively,  that  this  government  will  at  once  take  up 
directly  with  their  governments  and  without  waiting  upon  the 
action  of  any  other  nation  the  question  of  disarmament,  with 
a  view  of  quickly  coming  to  an  understanding  by  which  the 
building  naval  programs  of  each  of  said  governments,  to  wit, 
that  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  shall  be 
reduced  annually  during  the  next  five  years  50  per  centum  of 
the  present  estimates  or  figures."  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana 
has  put  in  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative to  confer  with  the  Disarmament  Commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  and  in  the  House,  Representative  Brooks 
of  Illinois  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  at  his  discretion  "to  invite  the  Governments  of  all 
nations  to  send  accredited  delegates  to  an  international  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  about  joint  disarmament."  Stranger  things 
have  happened  than  the  passage  of  the  Borah  resolution,  though 
it  is  thus  far  only  in  the  early  stages  of  consideration. 

Of  course  nobody  opposes  disarmament — if.  But  a  recent 
careful  canvass  of  the  responsible  leaders  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol  discloses  an  apparent  serious  purpose  to  cut  this  year's 
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army  and  navy  appropriations  to  the  bone,  to  defer  just  as 
as  possible  the  completion  of  the  huge  navy  building  program 
authorized  in  191 6,  and  to  take  actual  steps  looking  toward 
joint  disarmament.  A  Republican  Congress  at  its  wit's  end 
to  find  money  for  necessary  government  activities,  and  freelj 
declaring,  for  the  most  part,  that  all  talk  of  any  possible  attack 
on  us  for  many  years  to  come  is  plain  "bunk,"  is  quite  genuine- 
ly outraged  at  the  action  of  the  Democratic  secretary  of  wai 
already  referred  to,  and  at  his  request  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $76,060,000.  It  is  scarcely  less  scandalized  at  th< 
Democratic  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  tells  us  that  with  th( 
completion  of  our  present  building  program  in  1923  we  shal: 
have  the  world's  greatest  navy.  Such  a  navy,  he  says,  wil! 
make  us  safe  if  we  join  the  League ;  but  in  case  we  do  not  joir 
that  body  we  must  go  on  and  adopt  the  General  Board's  n 
ommandation  for  88  additional  fighting  ships. 

Army  and  navy  appropriations  for  the  present  year  ha 
totaled  $857,000,000,  not  counting  deficiencies.    For  next 
our  military  men  demand  more  than  a  billion  and  a 
Meanwhile  the  constructive  activities  of  the  government 
starved,  and  they  must  continue  to  be  starved.     Congress: 
Frank  W.  Mondell,  Republican  floor  leader,  declares  that 
shall  never  be  able  to  make  adequate  appropriations  for  t 
purposes  "unless  we  reduce  the  enormous  total  of  the  appr< 
nations  carried  in  the  Army  and  Navy  bills." 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  clearly  shown  by  two  recen 
studies  of  Uncle  Sam's  expenditures.  Last  spring  Dr.  E.  B 
Rosa,  chief  physicist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  appropriations  for  1920,  founds 

Appropriations  for  the   Fiscal  Year  Ending  June   30,  1920 

I.  Expenses  Due  to  Past  Wars , ..  .$3,855,482,586  67.8% 

II.  Army  and  Navy    1,424,138,677  25    % 

III.  Civil    Departments    181,087,225  3.2% 

IV.  Public    Works    168,203,557  3    % 

V.  Research,    educational    and    develop- 
mental            57,093,661  1 

Total $5,686,005,706     100    % 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  our  appropriations  went  for  war! 

A  similar  study  by  Herbert  D.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Unite< 
States  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  covering  the  present  fiscal  year 
shows  that  wars  past  and  future  are  getting  this  year  mor 
than  88  per  cent  of  our  total  appropriations.  Since  this  stud 
was  made,  the  army  and  navy  have  put  in  requests  for  defi 
ciency  appropriations  amounting  to  some  two  hundred  million 
more,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  Chairman  Good. 

But  further,  Mr.  Brown  has  studied  the  estimates  for  1922 
If  Congress  should  appropriate  in  proportion  to  the  esti 
mates  (which,  happily,  it  is  unlikely  to  do)  war  would  stil 
absorb  82  per  cent  of  our  income  in  1922,  when  we  shall  b 
back  on  a  peace-time  financial  basis.  What  is  most  striking 
appropriations  for  the  current  support  of. the  army  and  nav 
would  amount  to  38  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  the  2. 
per  cent  of  1920. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  figures.  The  stern  logic  of  fact 
has  turned  congressional  eyes  toward  the  army  and  navy  as  th 
only  possible  source  of  really  important  cuts  in  expense.  W 
cannot  in  honor  refuse  to  pay  pensions  and  interest  on  the  debt 
And  despite  uninformed  and  exaggerated  statements  concern 
ing  waste  in  the  civil  departments  and  the  building  of  publi 
works,  the  possible  saving  there  is  insignificant.  Scrap  th 
whole  government  outside  the  army  and  navy,  and  you  wouli 
save  less  than  twelve  cents  out  of  each  dollar  that  is  bein; 
spent  this  year. 

General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  has  recently  uttered  his  consider© 
judgment  on  the  problem.  Be  he  right  or  wrong,  the  man  wh 
formerly  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States  Arm) 
who  sat  in  Paris  during  the  crucial  days  of  the  European  con 
flict  as  our  representative  in  the  Supreme  War  Council,  am 
who  went  through  the  trying  days  of  1919  as  a  member  of  th 
United  States  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  is  entitled  to 
respectful  hearing.     General  Bliss  says  flatly: 
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Those  are  mistaken  who  may  think  that  there  can  be  an  en- 
during and  effective  association  of  the  nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  so  long  as  those  nations  are  armed  to  the  teeth 
solely  against  each  other.  And  those  are  mistaken  who  think 
that,  so  long  as  the  present  military  system  exists,  there  can  be 
any   peaceful    international   court   of    arbitration. 

General  Bliss  echoes  the  judgment  of  another  distinguished 

i  soldier,  General  F.  B.  Maurice,  of  the  British  General  Staff, 

irho  declared  on  April  4,   1919:     "I  went  into  the  British 

[  Army  believing  that  if  you  want  peace  you  must  prepare  for 

war.    I  believe  now  that  if  you  prepare  for  war,  you  get  war." 

I  These  soldiers  may  be  wrong;  soldiers  often  are.     But  at  any 

rate,  this  nation,  which   now   has  the  power  to  determine 

whether  the  world  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  competitive 

rmament,  may  well  weigh  their  words  seriously. 

Henry  R.  Mussey. 
tmerican  Union  Against  Militarism, 
Washington. 

In  the  Cradle  of  Wars 

/.    Agrarian  Bulgaria 

COMING  into  Vienna  from  the  east  by  electric  car  we 
passed  around  a  magnificent  building  across  whose  entire 
upper  stories  was  inscribed,  in  gold  letters,  the  Latin  motto: 
i  vis  pacem  para  bellum,  (if  you  wish  peace  prepare  for  war). 
The  building,  I  learned,  was  a  war  college.  Of  all  my  im- 
pressions traveling  last  summer  in  Central  Europe,  this  one 
itands  foremost  as  the  expression  of  horrible  irony.  This  the- 
ory is  still  discussed  seriously  in  many  parts  of  the  world  by 
those  who  think  that  failure  has  not  undermined  the  principle. 
Some  day,  probably,  the  idea  will  collapse  as  completely  as  did 
Austria- Hungary  which  so  brazenly  practiced  it. 

The  preceeding  week  I  had  been  motoring  by  what  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  Austrian  forts,  when  some  one  re- 
marked that  this  was  where  Princip  who  killed  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  had  been  imprisoned  and  died.  We  stopped  and 
asked  a  soldier  where  the  grave  was,  and  learned  that  two  days 
before  a  delegation  of  Jugoslavs  had  taken  the  body  and  those 
of  two  of  Princip's  companions  back  to  Sarajevo.  We  visit- 
ed the  cell  where  Princip  had  been  confined  eight  months  and 
the  hospital  room  in  which  he  had  been  confined  more  than 
two  years  and  in  which  he  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April,  191 8.  The  hospital  entry  was  simply  "number  8" 
in  a  book  full  of  similar  entries,  and  the  date  of  death  added 
in  red  ink;  the  whole  was  crossed  out.  He  had  died  but  a 
few  months  before  the  end  of  the  war  which  his  act  had 
precipitated,  and  of  whose  progress  for  four  years  he  had 
been  probably  entirely  ignorant;  and  now,  on  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  murder,  his  remains  had  been  carried  back 
with  great  honor  to  his  native  place.  As  I  took  out  the  same 
note  book  in  which,  on  hearing  the  news  just  six  years  be- 
fore, I  had  written,  "This  is  an  expression  of  nationalism,"  I 
was  almost  overcome  by  the  thought  of  the  speed  at  which 
history  had  been  making.  The  old  empire  has  literally  gone 
in  seven  different  directions,  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  we 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  chaos  or  cosmos. 

Balkanization  is  a  word  almost  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
making  chaos,  for  the  Balkan  states  wrinkled  the  brow  of  Eu- 
rope for  generations  before  the  great  conflagration  was  light- 
ed in  unknown  Bosnia.  With  the  dissolution  of  Austria- 
Hungary  it  was  feared  that  the  Balkan  attitudes  would  be 
extended  through  Central  Europe,  and  now  it  looks  as  though 
they  had  penetrated  even  to  Western  Europe,  for  all  the  large 
powers  are  acting  in  what  might  be  called  a  characteristic 
Balkanic  manner.  It  is  worth  while  to  find  out  what  the 
real  Balkan  situation  is  when  relatively  free  from  the  ex- 
terior meddling,  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Petro- 
grad  where,  it  is  well  known,  Balkan  policy  has  been  deter- 
mined, instead  of  in  Belgrad,  Bucharest,  Sophia  and  Athens. 
The  yearning  of  Central  Europe  is  indicated  by  the  esteem 
in  which  America  is  held,  and  America  is  measured  by  the 


idealism  of  President  Wilson.  When  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple, often  thought  of  as  backward,  pin  their  faith  to  an  ideal 
almost  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  pathetic,  but 
even  more  it  is  prophetic.  Wilson  streets  and  avenues  are 
myriad,  and  American  idealism  as  symbolized  by  him,  regard- 
less of  his  political  fortunes  at  home,  is  as  the  breath  of  hope 
to  the  hopeless. 

Of  the  Balkan  states  proper,  Bulgaria  is  by  far  the  most 
modern.  Her  capital,  Sophia,  is  a  new  city  developed  solely 
by  its  position  on  the  railroad  to  Constantinople,  and  thus 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  development  of  cities  in 
America;  her  civilization  partakes  more  of  Europe  than  of 
the  East.  Her  Hohenzollern  king  and  the  American  mis- 
sionaries combined  to  give  her  a  precedence  over  her  neighbors. 
Robert  College  has  had  an  influence  on  education  and  brought 
about  western  contacts  which  have  been  lacking  in  Rumania, 
Serbia  and  Greece.  Through  more  general  popular  education 
Bulgaria  got  a  running  start  on  the  rest.  Although  her 
neighbors,  who  have  so  recently  suffered  as  her  enemies,  will 
naturally  have  feelings  of  hostility,  we  have  no  such  basis 
for  bitterness,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  present 
government  officials,  including  the  prime  minister,  served 
prison  terms  for  opposing  entering  war  on  the  German  side, 
and  that  King  Ferdinand  was  deposed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. For  America  and  the  other  Allies  to  continue  animosi- 
ty against  Bulgaria  is  but  another  example  of  the  stupidity  of 
attitude  which  is  keeping  the  world  sick. 

I  asked  Stamboulisky,  the  prime  minister,  what  was  the 
most  important  problem  for  Bulgaria,  and  he  instantly  re- 
plied, "  a  Balkan  alliance."  Over  and  over  I  have  heard  the 
same  statement  with  the  added  implication  that  Bulgaria 
would  make  any  concessions  to  get  it,  even  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  a  republic.  It  was  hoped  that  America  would  use 
her  influence  to  bring  this  about  as  no  other  great  power  could 
be  trusted.  Already  there  were  indications  that  Great  Britain 
was  manipulating  Greece  and  Thrace  for  selfish  purposes.^ 

Bulgaria  is  a  peasant  country  with  no  large  land  holdings 
and  a  small  working  class,  so  that  the  agrarians  constitute  the 
dominant  party  and  are  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  radical  so- 
cialists. There  is,  of  course,  narrowness,  autocracy,  and  cor- 
ruption, but  in  the  present  world  all  judgments  of  states 
must  be  relative  and  charitable,  for  the  old  saying  about 
throwing  stones,  and  glass  houses,  was  never  more  applicable. 
I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Paeff,  editor  of  Mir,  Bulgaria's  lead- 
ing paper,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Science— one 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  I  met  in  Europe.  He  said  he 
was  a  member  of  the  conservative  party.  After  he  had  told 
me  his  political  beliefs,  I  exclaimed,  "If  you  are  a  conser- 
vative, show  me  a  radical.  If  you  were  in  America,  the 
attorney-general  would  look  upon  you  with  suspicion."  Al- 
though we  sat  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  royal  palace, 
his  faith  in  democracy  filled  me  with  inspiration.  The  agrari- 
an majority,  like  all  agrarians,  tends  to  be  conservative  and  it 
has  much  to  learn,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  po- 
litical party  in  power  anywhere  in  the  world  which  is  dis- 
playing conspicuous  wisdom.  In  Bulgaria,  however,  the  agrari- 
an government  has  taken  an  advanced  position  on  many  ques- 
tions and  will  give  impetus  to  many  new  issues ;  among  others, 
that  of  a  federation  of  the  Balkans,  having  already  made  defi- 
nite overtures  to  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia. 

A  visit  to  Bulgaria  certainly  upsets  preconceived  ideas.  The 
disillusionment  is  as  great  as  that  which  greets  Europeans  who 
come  to  America  expecting  to  find  Indians  thronging  the 
streets  of  New  York  city.  To  Balkanize  may  yet  come  to 
mean  to  federate  and  to  cooperate;  at  least  this  is  the  inner 
impulse,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  should  try  to  help  it  rather 
than  to  sit  back  and  say  it  is  impossible,  or  to  follow  the  his- 
toric precedent  of  stimulating  antagonisms  in  order  that  the 
great  powers  may  reap  the  benefit. 

Herbert  Adolphus  Miller. 
Oherlin  College. 


Should  Everybody  Care 

By  Sherman  C.  Kingshy 

DIRECTOR,    WELFARE    FEDERATION    OF    CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND  devoted  the  period  between  Novem- 
ber 13  and  22,  1920,  raising  $4,500,000  to  finance 
the  current  budgets  of  its  local  social  service  agen- 
cies and  to  meet  its  share  for  state  and  nation- 
al organizations  and  foreign  relief  for  the  year  1921.  In 
spite  of  the  adverse  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  time, 
the  goal  was  reached  and  over  175,000  subscribers  were  se- 
cured. The  work  was  generaled  by  the  Cleveland  Communi- 
ty Fund,  a  body  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Welfare 
Federation,  the  Jewish  Federation,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  contributing  public  and  the  mayor  and  director  of 
public  welfare  as  members  ex-officio  representing  the  city. 

More  than  8,900  people  gave  active  service  in  various  ca- 
pacities. No  paid  solicitors  or  organizers  were  employed  and 
no  commissions  were  paid.  The  pledges  are  to  be  paid  in 
quarterly  installments  beginning  January  1.  Last  year,  the 
campaign  secured  a  little  over  $4,000,000  in  pledges.  So  far 
$3,833,000  has  been  collected  on  these  pledges  or  a  little 
over  95  per  cent.  At  the  time  of  writing,  there  are  two  weeks 
more  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  considerable  added 
sum  will  be  received.  Last  year's  campaign  expenses  and  cost 
of  collection  came  to  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  About 
$50,000  were  earned  on  deposits  by  the  fund  and  this  met  ap- 
proximately three-fifths  of  campaign  and  collection  expenses. 
These  items  will  run  about  the  same  this  year.  There  have 
been,  however,  initial  expenses  incident  to  the  inauguration  of 
this  comprehensive  movement  which  can  be  much  reduced  in 
the  future.  All  the  agencies  will  finish  their  fiscal  year  on 
December  31,  1920,  without  deficits  for  current  expenses  and 
able  to  discount  bills.  They  will  face  the  new  year  with  bud- 
gets pledged  and  with  boards  of  directors  and  workers  free 
to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  work  in  hand  and  to 
the  problems  which  need  their  thought  and  deliberation. 

It  is  understood,  at  least  in  federation  circles,  that  budget- 
making  and  work-planning  are  considered  as  fundamentals  in 
any  sound  effort  at  joint  financing.  The  work  as  carried  on 
in  Cleveland  today  is  the  result  of  something  like  fifteen  years 
of  study  and  evolution.  The  budget  study  period,  which  cov- 
ers several  weeks  each  year,  is  perhaps  the  most  educational 
and  profitable  process  that  goes  on  in  social  work. 

It  is  an  annual  review  of  all  the  social  forces  and  a  planning 
of  the  next  year's  work.  In  Cleveland,  and  probably  all  fed- 
erated cities,  this  special  process  now  has  back  of  it  the  finan- 
cial and  service  reports  which  are  made  monthly  throughout  the 
whole  year  to  the  Welfare  Federation  office.  The  first  step  in 
the  budget  preparation  is  taken  by  the  agencies.  The  Federation 
office  sends  them,  about  three  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  a  budget  schedule  with  items  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures duly  classified  and  with  the  items  of  expense  for 
the  last  full  fiscal  year  opposite  each  heading  and  in  another 
column,  the  expenses  of  the  nine  elapsed  months  of  the  then 
current  year  also  set  down.  Then  there  is  a  column  for  their 
estimate  of  needs  for  the  remaining  three  months  and  still  an- 
other column  for  next  year's  needs.  With  the  two  years' 
facts  thus  before  them,  the  executives  and  boards  proceed  with 
their  work  of  arriving  at  next  year's  needs. 

The  value  of  effectiveness  of  this  procedure  grows  with 
each  year's  experience.  These  budgets,  when  completed,  are 
sent  to  the  Federation  office  where  they  are  studied  and  check- 
ed up  for  presentation  to  the  budget  committee  of  the  Federa- 
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tion.  This  committee  is  a  body  chosen  by  the  president  of  the 
Federation.  It  is  made  up  of  people  selected  on  the  basis  of 
interest,  business  ability  and  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
social  work.  The  agencies  are  asked  for  nominations  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  secure  representation  for  all  the  broad  classi- 
fications of  service.  This  budget  committee  is  divided  into 
seven  sub-committees;  one  on  hospitals,  others  on  family 
service,  children,  and  recreation,  and  the  agencies  in  these 
functional  divisions  are  assigned  to  the  respective  sub-com- 
mittees for  special  study  and  recommendation. 

When  this  work  has  been  completed  by  each  subdivision, 
they  all  meet  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The  recommenda- 
tions go  before  them  together  with  the  agencies  listed  alphabeti- 
cally and  after  each,  these  items:  total,  budget,  earnings,  in- 
come from  endowment,  gifts  needed.  When  this  is  approved  by 
the  budget  committee,  it  goes  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  and  then  to  the  Community  Fund.  The 
Jewish  Federation  budgets  are  similarly  made.  Totaled  for 
the  year  1921,  these  figures  are  as  follows: 

Total  Budget  Earnings     Endow-         Gifts 
Expense  ment  and  Misc.    Needed 

Totals  for  Cleveland 

Agencies $7,858,496     $3,885,534     $833,344     $3,139,618 

Added  to  this,  Cleveland's  share  for  national  and  state 
agencies,  foreign  relief  and  a  contingent  fund  to  take  care  of 
emergencies,  brings  the  total  of  gifts  needed  to  $4,500,000. 

This,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  the  community  fund 
for  Cleveland's  attention.  It  is  seen  that  the  agencies  earned 
about  1 1  per  cent  and  this  leaves  about  38  per  cent  to  be  pro- 
left  by  those  who  have  died  or  given  in  their  names,  yields 
about  11  per  cent  and  this  leaves  about  38  per  cent  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  people  of  the  community  in  gifts. 

Year-around  publicity  programs  are  becoming  increasingly 
effective  in  informing  the  public  about  the  work  of  the  social 
agencies.  In  addition,  special  features  are  used  in  advance 
of  and  during  campaigns.  There  is  great  news  value  in  any 
project  which  intrinsically  concerns  the  whole  community. 
Not  only  do  the  newspapers  give  generous  space  but  also  they 
furnish  the  services  of  their  best  talent.  Thus  the  detailed 
facts  as  well  as  the  principles  and  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
agencies  are  given  a  city-wide  circulation. 

Among  special  features  used  in  Cleveland  were  the  Speak- 
ers' Bureau ;  thirty  films  based  on  the  poem,  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,  and  the  film,  The  Greatest  of  These,  used  in  all 
the  movie  theatres;  an  eight-page  rhotogravure  section  dis- 
tributed to  every  house  in  Cleveland ;  the  presentation  of 
pageants  worked  out  by  the  school  children,  and  the  quite 
universal  display  of  the  poster  Suppose  Nobody  Cared. 

The  canvass  for  pledges  was  made  by  an  organization  con- 
sisting of  three  main  divisions:  One,  30  teams  of  10  men  each 
presided  over  by  a  captain.  These  teams  were  assigned  cards  that 
had  previously  been  quoted  and  which  represented  those  of 
larger  giving  ability.  Two,  an  industrial  division  of  67  teams 
which  canvassed  factories  and  business  houses.  Three,  a  divi- 
sion which  canyassed  the  residence  districts.  Through  these 
various  divisions,  the  whole  town  was  canvassed.  Daily  lunch- 
eon meetings  were  held  and  reports  were  posted  showing  prog- 
ress of  the  different  teams  and  divisions  toward  their  respec- 
tive goals  and  these  reports  were  given  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centages of  total  expectations  from  each  unit. 
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The  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  enterprise  wers  pull- 
together  spirit  and  loyalty.  From  5  to  800  people  were  prcs- 
sent  at  each  of  these  daily  meetings  and  the  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination never  wavered.  The  ablest  people  in  the  city  gave 
as  generously  of  their  thought  and  time  as  they  did  of  their 
means;  and  from  every  walk  of  life  there  was  an  equally  gen- 
erous and  loyal  response.  There  is  a  community  heart  and 
will  in  Cleveland.  Its  people  believe  that  they  are  "citizens 
of  no  mean  city."  The  whole  community  was  in,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  creed. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  pull-together  work  that  has  been 
done  in  Cleveland  and  other  federated  cities,  and  notwith- 
standing the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
establishing  standards,  budget-study,  work-planning  and  the 
better  coordination  of  social  work  generally,  there  are  people 
all  over  the  country  including  social  workers  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  federations  if  joint  efforts  at  financing  are  practiced 
and  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  months  and  even  years  of 
work  have  gone  into  the  preparation  and  background  of  such 
efforts,  persist  in  designating  this  method  of  money-raising  as 
"whirlwind  campaigns."  This  symbol  seems  to  appeal  to  them 
as  pertinent  and  descriptive  when  applied  to  this  subject.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  a  whirlwind  is  void  of  motive 
and  understanding;  that  it  begins  without  apparent  prepara- 
tion and  minus  any  consideration  of  a  "short  or  a  long  plan" ; 
gathers  things  up  rather  quickly  without  much  knowledge  of 
why  or  how  and,  having  done  this,  distributes  them  with  an 
equally  indiscriminate  and  unstudied  technique ;  then  vanishes 
into  unaccusing  space,  leaving  its  wreckage,  diminutive  or  vi.st, 
to  whom  it  may  concern. 

They  persist  in  imputing  the  characteristics  of  the  misan- 
thropic whirlwind  to  the  federation  of  community  fund  idea 
and  reason  from  this  boisterous  premise,  with  finality  not  to 
be  gainsaid,  that  the  drive  method  is  therefore  "doomed." 

Federation  workers  are  the  strongest  opponents  of  detached 
and  premature  financial  efforts.  They  preeminently  believe 
that  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  money  which  enables  it  to 
be  done  are  irreparable  parts  of  one  great  whole.  They  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  gathering  of  money  without  budget- 
study,  work-planning  and  efforts  at  standardization  and  co- 
operation, or  to  its  distribution  other  than  in  accord  with  a 
definite  plan.  They  believe  that  any  other  procedure  gets 
results  that  are  doomed  to  failure,  consequences  akin  to  those 
of  the  inharmonious  family  at  and  following  the  reading  of 
the  will. 

When  one  considers  that  in  our  largest  city  there  are  about 
1,000  agencies  with  total  budgets  approximating  $50,000,000; 
in  the  second  city  something  like  400  organizations  with  a 
total  business  of  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000  a  year, 
and  in  the  third,  517  organizations  with  budgets  of  more  than 
$15,000,000,  and  that  in  other  cities  the  number  is  in  about 
the  same  relative  proportion,  one  sees  that  in  the  money  in- 
volved and  especially  in  the  vast  number  of  people  dealt  with 
by  these  organizations,  we  have  a  problem  of  vast  social  con- 
cern. • 

These  organizations  are  individual  and  personal  only  in  the 
sense  that  responsibility  for  them  is  voluntarily  assumed. 
The  work  they  do  is  of  a  public  nature  and  has  broad  public 
and  social  implication  and  responsibility.  These  organizations 
have  accepted  service  in  this  important  field.  Together,  these 
privately  sponsored  and  supported  agencies  constitute  what 
one  might  call  the  unofficial  government.  The  aggregate  of 
their  work  and  the  money  spent  in  our  respective  cities  closely 
approximates,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  the  official  govern- 


ment for  similar  services.  All  this  means  that  the  problem 
of  support  and  the  management  of  these  organizations  has 
come  to  be  a  big  problem.  David  E.  Berg,  in  his  able  study 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  social  service  agencies  of  Philadel- 
phia [See  the  Survey  for  Dec.  11,  page  392],  finds  that 
about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia  are  con- 
tributors to  these  causes.  It  is  probable  that  these  figures 
would  be  approximately  correct  for  the  average  unfederated 
city. 

If  then  these  services  are  needed  in  our  cities  as  admittedly 
they  are,  if  the  town  is  not  complete  without  hospitals,  home 
service  agencies,  settlements,  children's  organizations,  nursing 
bodies,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  recreation 
agencies,  the  matter  of  their  support  and  management  becomes 
a  vital  matter.  Is  it  satisfactory  then  if  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  does  all  the  giving?  How  does  it  happen  that  so 
small  a  percentage  of  people  do  give  when  there  are  so  many 
agencies?  Why  have  they  not  enrolled  a  larger  number  of 
the  population  as  supporters?  Here  is  an  illustration  that 
will  probably  be  of  interest.  In  the  recent  campaign,  every 
social  worker  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  became  a  contributor. 
What  percentage  of  social  workers  are  contributors  to  social 
work  in  unfederated  cities?  Is  the  percentage  of  givers 
among  social  workers  larger  than  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion? If  not,  is  part  of  the  answer  to  be  found  in  the  faot 
that  there  are,  as  indicated  above,  something  like  1,000  agen- 
cies, 517  agencies,  400  agencies  respectively  in  our  larger 
cities?  Does  it  mean  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  hold, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  give  to  any  con- 
siderable number  and  therefore  do  not  give  at  all?  If  this 
is  the  case  with  social  workers,  is  it  also  true  of  others  ?  When 
the  case  is  stated  and  the  total  bill  is  known,  it  affords  an 
opportunity  not  only  for  social  workers  but  for  others  to  give 
in  accordance  with  their  means  and  what  is  an  appropriate 
sum  toward  a  known  end. 

Citizens  in  unfederated  cities  are  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  perplexed  and  bewildered.  Nobody  has  ever  told  them 
what  the  total  bill  is.  They  are  approached  by  a  growing 
number  of  agencies,  by  telephone,  letters,  personal  appeals, 
pamphlets,  by  case  stories.  They  are  asked  to  buy  tickets  to 
charity  balls,  to  play  cards,  to  respond  to  tag  days  and  in 
multitudinous  ways  to  contribute  to  a  never-ending  succession 
of  solicitations.  Moreover,  business  concerns  especially  are 
asked  in  addition  to  give  unusual  concessions  in  prices,  to 
donate  commodities,  to  give  articles  for  prizes  and  raffles  and 
are  then  themselves  solicited  to  go  to  such  functions  and  buy 
or  raffle  for  the  things  which  they  have  themselves  donated. 
If  the  irresponsible  panhandler  and  mendicant  has  been  more 
or  less  eliminated,  he  is  not  missed  very  much  for  there  is  no 
absence  of  seemingly  indiscriminate  solicitation.  One  middle 
western  city  is  said  to  have  had  over  150  tag  days  in  less 
than  a  year!  It  often  seems  that  charitable  agencies  and 
social  workers  are  in  subtle  danger  of  taking  on  the  insidious 
characteristics  of  mendicancy  which  they  themselves  have 
zealously  tried  to  cure  in  those  who  are  the  objects  of  their 
concern. 

The  federation  or  community  fund  movement  is  engaging 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding,  coordination, 
standardization  and  financing  of  these  social  forces.  We  have 
for  a  long  time  been  talking  cooperation  and  we  have  made 
progress  in  working  together.  It  does  not  get  itself  done  by 
repeating  the  phrase.  The  federation  movement  is  trying  to 
get  an  understanding  of  the  collective  purposes  which  ought 
to  dominate   the   broad    relationships  of   privately  conducted 
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work  in  our  various  communities  and  'to  provide  a  means 
through  which  these  ends  may  progressively  be  worked  out. 
The  movement  is  new.  There  is  no  ready-made  panacea  or 
problem-free  solution,  and  of  course  federation  people  are  per- 
fectly conscious  of  many  difficulties  and  problems  to  be  met. 
However,  the  course  thus  far  pursued  gives  an  increasing  con- 
viction to  those  who  are  back  of  this  idea  that  they  are  pro- 
ceeding along  right  lines  and  that  the  movement  has  laid  hold 
of  certain  fundamentals.  It  is  a  mistake  for  opponents  of  the 
idea  to  assume  that  federations  are  interested  solely  in  fin- 
ancing. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  if  the  handbook  recently 
issued  on  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  had  included  the  pro- 
grams and  accomplishments  in  cities  where,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  functions  of  councils,  they  were  also  interested  in 
finances.  For  instance,  it  would  have  been  interesting  in  this 
article,  had  space  permitted,  to  mention  a  health  and  hospital 
survey,  a  study  of  children's  agencies  and  consequent  program, 
a  salary  study,  a  campaign  which  resulted  in  a  five  to  one 


favorable  vote  on  a  bond  issue  for  enlarging  the  city  hospital 
and  recreation  council. 

Federation  workers  do  not  assume  either  that  any  fixed  and 
final  method  of  money-raising  has  been  arrived  at.  The  cam- 
paigns, as  carried  on,  have  been  helpful  in  challenging  the 
attention  of  the  whole  community  and  presenting  to  it  the 
total  needs  and  certain  broad  problem  phases  of  the  work. 
Just  as  there  has  never  been  any  fixed  and  crystallized  plan 
of  financing  individual  agencies,  so  there  are  variations  of 
method  in  meeting  the  financial  side  of  federation  activities. 

The  whole  broad  question  of  coordination,  mobilization  and 
providing  funds  for  social  work  is  to  the  front  in  practically 
every  city.  Why  should  not  the  Survey  open  its  columns 
to  a  thorough-going  forum  on  this  whole  question  so  that  the 
many  important  phases  may  be  adequately  discussed?  More- 
over, can  not  the  Survey  put  the  best  talent  it  can  command 
on  the  subject  to  make  an  impartial  study  and  to  give  its 
readers  the  benefit  of  such  inquiries  and  observations  as  can 
be  gathered  hot  out  of  the  field? 


"The  Young  Visiter" 

For  those  <w/io  met  Mrs.  Barnett,  there  is  simply  no  other  title  to  put  over  this  interview.  Sir  James's 
cap  fits.  For  this  traveler  in  her  seventies  brought  not  only  her  vintaged  experiences  as  manager  of  the  gar- 
den suburb  at  Hampstead,  but  no  less  the  inveterate  spirit  of  her  younger  days  in  London's  East  End.  The 
real  estate  men,  social  workers,  health  officers,  chamber  of  commerce  people  and  the  like  who  listened  to 
her  talks  in  various  cities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  not  let  off  with  an  exchange  of  floor  plans 
and  lantern  slides;  they  must  be  off  and  doing  with  her  down  alleys  and  up  tenement  stairs.  There  was  all 
her  old  time  social  rebellion  in  her  reaction  to  what  immigrant  families  have  to  put  up  with  in  our  cities.  .She, 
a  foreigner,  had  every  hospitality  extended  to  her;  what  of  these  other  visitors.  Before  leaving,  Mrs.  Bar- 
nett consented  to  share  her  impressions  quite  frankly  with  Survey  readers.  Those  impressions  will  gain  a 
bit  of  British  savor  without  losing  any  of  their  "punch"  for  Americans   by  being  cast  in  the  form   of  a  typical 

interview  in  the  London  press. — The  Editor. 


MRS.  S.  A.  BARNETT,  C.B.E.,  whose  work  with 
her  husband,  Canon  Barnett,  at  Toynbee  Hall, 
is  hardly  better  known  than  her  own  work  as  a 
pioneer  in  housing  reform  and  as  the  instigator  of 
the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  London,  recently  paid  a  six- 
weeks'  visit  to  the  United  States  and  saw  much  that  will  in- 
terest Survey  readers. 

"No!  I  beg  you  do  not  begin  by  asking  me  what  I  think 
of  America,"  said  the  lady.  "How  can  I  sum  up  a  thou- 
sand impressions  on  a  hundred  subjects  in  half  an  hour? 
I  know  only  that  I  have  had  what  you  call  a  'good  time,'  and 
have  been  almost  buried  under  evidences  of  kindness  and  good 
feeling." 

"But  surely  you  expected  that  to  happen,  Mrs.  Barnett? 
A  good  many  of  us  have  read  your  life  of  your  husband." 

"I  knew  that  my  American  friends  would  be  glad  to  see 
me,  and  I  have  received  enough  letters  from  readers  of  my 
book  to  know  that  for  my  husband's  sake  I  should  receive  a 
welcome,  but  otherwise  the  impression  had  been  given  that 
English  people  were  not  altogether  wise  to  travel  in  the 
United  States  just  now." 

"Why  not?" 

"It  was  said  that  the  differences  about  the  League  of 
Nations  had  created  unkind  feelings.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  brought  me  over  was  to  tell  the  people  on  this 
side  how  warmly  England  appreciated  their  joining  in  the 
war,  and  how  deep  was  the  hope  that  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  would  unite  in  some  form  of  organization 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world." 

"But  it  was  to  talk  on  housing  that  was  the  ostensible  rea- 
son of  your  visit.     Was  it  not?" 

"Yes.     The  Federation  of  Settlements  invited  me  to  give 


lectures  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New 
Haven,  Washington,  Boston,  and  New  York,  on  housing. 
In  each  town  I  was  the  guest  of  the  settlement,  and  thus 
had  the  valued  opportunity  of  learning  those  facts  which  can 
be  gained  only  by  experience  and  by  intimate,  affectionate 
relation  with  people  usually  out  of  the  sights  and  the  sounds 
of  happy,   normal   folk." 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  settlement  work  in  America?" 

"So  much  that  to  tell  you  a  fourth  part  would  require 
another  article,  but  the  united  impression  was  admiration  for 
lives  nobly  lived,  ideals  patiently  pursued,  and  dull  work  un- 
fatiguingly  performed,  but  if  I  begin  on  settlements  there  will 
be  no  time  to  talk  on  housing,  and  that  is  what  you  want  to 
hear  of." 

"Yes,  please,  for  it  will  be  helpful  to  hear  of  what  an 
English  expert  thinks." 

"You  must  first  know  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,"  replied 
Mrs.  Barnett.  "In  every  town  I  went,  either  with  the  official 
inspectors  or  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood, 
to  see  the  very  worst  condition  that  prevailed,  then  those 
homes  or  hovels  which  had  been  repaired,  and  then  such  ex- 
amples of  'model'  dwellings  as  existed.  Then  I  drove  around 
the  neighborhoods  where  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich  lived, 
so  that  I  could  ascertain  the  standard  of  home-making  when 
money  permitted  it  to  be  reached." 

"And  what  did  you  find?" 

"A  terrible  difference  between  what  was  considered  desir- 
able if  it  could  be  obtained,  and  what  the  poor  had  to  put  up 
with.  Indeed  the  difference  seemed  to  be  accepted  without 
question,  for  even  the  model  dwellings  were  erected  with  the 
minimum  of  what  was  hygienically  necessary,  and  with  no 
consideration  at  all  for  the  provision  of  beauty  and  pleasure. 
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The  houses  were  built  for  habitations  not  for  homes,  and 
without  that  transforming  touch  which  works  miracles  when 
the  command,  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you'  is  translated  'Build  for  others  as  you  would  they 
should  build  for  you.'  It  would  not  have  mattered  if  all 
the  townspeople  were  housed  on  the  basis  of  hygienic  require- 
ments, but  in  the  presence  of  beautiful  mansions,  extravagant- 
ly furnished,  abundantly  lit,  gorgeously  appointed,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  hovels  in  which  the  majority  lived  created  sad 
thoughts — almost  provoked  embittered  intentions." 

"And  did  you  find  the  'hovels,'  as  you  call  them,  very 
bad?" 

"Yes,  indeed ;  I  can  never  forget  the  alleys  of  Washington 
where  the  colored  people  live.  I  stood  there  having  just 
turned  my  back  on  the  glistening  palace  buildings  of  that 
wonderful  city,  and  bore  indescribable  stinks  while  the  officials 
explained  that  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  alley  were  con- 
demned, and  that  therefore  the  drains  had  not  been  connected 
with  the  sewers.  I  am  haunted  by  the  faces  of  those  kindly 
people  degraded  by  their  conditions  which  they  are,  by  the 
facts  of  modern  civilization,  helpless  to  remedy." 

"Did  you  ascertain  why  the  order  of  condemnation  had  not 
been  carried  out?" 

"I  asked,  but  the  old  excuse  of  the  high  cost  of  building 
was  all  the  reply  I  obtained  and  I  got  no  answer  when  I  said, 
'Of  course,  it  won't  be  remunerative  expenditure,  but  it  must 
be  done.  The  war  was  not  remunerative  expenditure,  but 
was  undertaken.  Then  the  whole  nation  was  organized  'for 
war:  Why  not  organize  the  whole  nation  for  righteousness, 
and  the  first  step  would  be  to  create  homes  for  the  people.'  " 

"Has  this  principle  been  recognized  in  England,  Mrs. 
Barnett?" 

"Yes!  England  has  decided  to  spent  what  is  equivalent  to 
a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  next  sixty  years  in 
providing  homes  for  the  people,  homes  built  on  varied  but 
approved  plans — each  house  to  be  surrounded  by  a  garden 
the  size  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  limit  of  placing  twelve 
homes  only  on  an  acre." 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  housing  scheme 
carried  out  say  for  the  industrial  classes  in  New  York." 

"Doubtless,  but  you  have  not  faced  the  transport  solution 
yet.  When  into  that  has  been  put  some  of  the  fine  brains  of 
your  country,  men  and  women,  and  when  compulsory  powers 
of  land  purchase  have  been  obtained,  the  solution  of  finding 
homes  for  the  people  will  not  be  invisible — but,  meanwhile, 
it  puzzles  me  why  you  receive  more  and  still  more  immi- 
grants. In  America  I  have  been  welcomed  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  houses  and  have  been  given  the  best.  Indeed  the  host 
and  hostess  have  iturned  out  their  own  rooms  for  me — but 
your  nation  does  not  thus  treat  her  guests.  She  allures  them 
from  their  own  countries,  with  the  sunshine,  the  food,  the 


people,  the  habits,  the  climate  they  love,  and  when  they  come, 
there  is  no  guest  chamber  ready  for  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  to  spend  the  savings  so  laboriously  accumulated,  on 
inducing  some  of  their  compatriots  to  overcrowd  still  further 
and  take  them  in.  Oh !  it  is  too  terrible  that  you,  so  great 
and  so  rich,  should  act  thus." 

"You  have  seen  things  that  evidently  shock  you  even  after 
thirty-three  years  in  Whitcchapel." 

"Shock  me !  Yes,  indeed !  I  have  never  seen  anything 
in  England  or  indeed  Europe  (and  the  Canon  and  I  liked 
the  poor,  so  we  usually  visited  their  quarters)  to  compare 
with  what  I  have  seen  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Pittsburgh. 
You  can  vote  me  a  silly  old  lady,  but  in  the  last  town  I  wept 
as  I  stood  among  the  crazy,  stinking  tenements,  the  narrow 
courts  strewn  with  garbage,  utterly  unfit  for  even  pigs  to 
live  in,  and  realized  that  it  was  followers  of  Christ  who  lived 
in  real  homes  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  owned  the 
factories  which  coined  money,  and  yet  allowed  their  fellow 
human  beings  to  have  no  where  else  to  go." 

"But  the  remedy,  Mrs.  Barnett,  the  remedy?  Tell  me 
that." 

"The  remedy  is  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  Do  you  realize  that  your  action  about  prohibition  has 
staggered  the  civilized  world  into  amazed  admiration,  and  if 
you  can  do  that,  you  can  tackle  your  housing  problem.  You 
don't  know  about  it,  and  so  you  don't  care;  but  when  you 
know,  you  will  care,  and  when  you  care,  you  will  remedy. 
Only  I  do,  do  hope  you  won't  zone  the  different  classes  into 
separation.  You  talk  now  of  equality  and  don't  act  it.  If 
you  add  different  zones  for  different  social  classes,  the  world 
will  become  a  dead  letter,  and  with  separation  will  come  the 
ignorance  which  breeds  antagonism  and  the  class  troubles 
that  we  have  in  England." 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  propose  all  kinds  of  people 
should  live  together?     It  sounds  Utopian." 

"It  is  Utopian  when  existing  only  in  thought,  but  quite 
simple  when  made  a  reality.  The  idea  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  near  London,  where  10,000 
people  of  many  social  classes  dwell  in  neighborliness,  paying 
rent  from  3sh.  3d.  a  week  to  £400  a  year,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted by  sharing  the  common  interests  of  gardening,  dis- 
cussing current  events,  and  enjoying  music,  pageants,  and  art 
interests  together." 

"But  our  foreigners,  Mrs.  Barnett?    What  of  them?" 

"I  am  always  being  told  that  you  are  assimilating  them, 
and  that  they  are  all  to  become  Americans,"  was  the  reply. 
"If  you  have,  to  use  one  of  my  old  nurse's  expressions,  'bitten 
off  more  than  you  can  chew,'  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands. 
Don't  take  more  on  your  plate."  And  with  that  picturesquely 
given  advice,  the  talk  ended. 


TO  LITTLE  CONCETTA 


Little    Concetta   with    liquid    eyes, 
So  recently  come  from  Italian  skies, 

Trotting   around    on   your   tiny   feet, 

Your   playground    the   court   and   the   city   street, 

Never   a   brook,   nor   a   flower,   or   tree, 
Or   bird,    for   your   beautiful   eyes   to   see, 


Soon   to  your  house   I   shall   watch  you  go, 
The    number,    "three   twenty"   of    tenement   row, 

Maybe    the    blue    sky   will    smile    on    you    there, 
When  you're   at  the  top  of  the   fortieth  stair. 

Little   Concetta !      You   may   not   know, 

It's   said    to  confess   that   these   things   are   so, 


It  seems,  yes !    it  seems,   we   should  welcome   thee, 
To  some  fairer  part,  of  this  "Land  of  the  free!" 


Anna   Medary. 
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CIVICS:  Housing  and  City  Planni7ig 


Conducted  bj 
BRUNO  LASKER 


A  Cooperative  Housing  Plan1 


COOPERATIVE  ownership  as  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  moderate  priced  apartments  in  New  York  city  is  the 
outcome  of  a  demand  for  ownership.  With  the  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  homes  in  that  city,  rents  have  been  increased 
until  they  reached  such  a  basis  that  the  state  legislature,  last 
April,  passed  rent  laws  to  help  the  tenants-  temporarily,  with 
the  result  that  no  new  housing  for  rental  has  been  started 
while  restrictive  legislation  prevails. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  The  Queensboro  Corporation, 
owners  of  some  fifty  odd  apartment  buildings,  accommodating 
one  thousand  families,  presented  what  is  known  as  the  Jack- 
son Heights  Plan  of  Tenant-Ownership  of  Apartments,  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  apartment  buildings  could  be 
sold  to  other  than  speculators,  many  of  whom  were  at  the 
time  profiteering  in  rents.  Some  thirty  or  more  apartment 
buildings  at  Jackson  Heights,  accommodating  about  six 
hundred  families,  were  offered  to  the  tenants  and  the  public 
for  purchase  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The  success  of  this  plan 
was  immediate  and  has  continued.  The  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Jackson  Heights  are  now  tenant-owners. 

There  are  five  important  reasons  for  this  great  home  pur- 
chasing movement: 

Increased  interest  in  home  owning; 

Good  home  environment; 

Reasonable  prices  for  accommodations ; 

Favorable  terms  for  purchase; 

Protection  against  increased   rents. 

The  general  plan  may  be  summarized  under  four  heads: 

1.  A  cooperative  ownership  corporation,  the  entire  stock  of 
which  is  held  by  the  stockholders  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  rooms  occupied  by  them.  All  apartments  in  a  given  build- 
ing have  been  leased  to  stockholders  of  the  corporation  for 
their  own  personal,  exclusive  and  permanent  occupancy. 

2.  Each  tenant  leases  an  apartment  from  his  own  corporation, 
which  lease  is  automatically  renewable  from  year  to  year, 
thereby  giving  the  tenant-owner  permanent  possession.  The 
lease  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  any  year  by  proper 
notice  given  by  the  tenant-owner.  The  premises  are  then 
rented  by  the  corporation  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  pre- 
vailing rent. 


Each  tenant-owner  pays  a  monthly  rent  to  his  own  corpora- 
tion at  the  prevailing  rental  value  for  the  premises  occupied. 
This  rent  is  fixed  and  cannot  be  raised  without  his  consent. 

Each  tenant-owner  is  a  director  of  the  corporation,  and  it  is 
the  declared  policy  of  the  directors  of  the  corporation  to 
divide  all  surplus  earnings  over  and  above  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, fixed  charges  and  amortization.  These  earnings  are 
estimated  to  average  about  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  in- 
vestment. 


1  Extract  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Bridgeport  conference  of  the   Mational 
Housing   Association. 


There  is,  of  course,  no  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  "his  stock 
by  a  tenant-owner,  but  such  sale  would  not  carry  the  right  tc 
the  buyer  to  occupy  an  apartment,  unless  he  conformed  to  the 
standard  of  tenancy  set  by  the  corporation.  The  seller  has 
the  right  to  set  his  own  price  for  the  sale  of  his  stock.  If 
desired,  the  corporation  will  endeavor  to  sell  his  stock  for 
him,  charging  the  customary  commission. 

The  corporation,  as  agent  for  the  tenant-owners,  collect 
the  rent  and  makes  all  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  building.  The  balance  is  a  surplus  which  is 
available  for  dividends,  which  can  be  declared  from  time  to 
time  by  the  directors  of  each  corporation.  Apart  from  the 
duty  of  the  tenant-owners  as  directors  of  the  corporation  to 
meet  twice  a  year  to  declare  dividends,  they  are  relieved  from 
all  burden  and  care  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
the  building.  The  tenant-owner  is  living  in  his  apartment  at 
the  actual  cost  of  running  the  building  and  all  rent  paid  in 
excess  of  this  actual  cost  comes  back  to  him. 

The  mortgage  is  reduced  annually  by  a  sinking  fund  taken 
from  the  monthly  rentals  paid  in  by  the  tenant-owners.  It 
is  thus  gradually  reduced  and  paid  off  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  rentals  also  pay  all  the  operating  expenses  of  the  build- 
ing, such  as  .taxes,  insurance,  heat,  janitor  service,  mortgage 
interest,  light  of  public  halls,  water  rentals  and  maintenance 
and  repairs.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  each  corporation  is 
limited  to  the  ownership,  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
a  specific  plot  of  ground  and  the  building  thereon.  Each  cor- 
poration elects  its  own  officers,  but  no  officer  receives  a  salary. 

The  sale  price  of  each  building  includes  all  taxes  and  assess- 
ments paid  to  the  time  of  passing  of  the  title.     It  includes  also 


A     COOPERATIVE     VENTURE     IN    HOUSING 


Interior    of    one    of    the    blocks    on    Jackson    Heights    operated   and    owned    under   the    plan 

described    in    the    accompanying    article.     It    also  embodies  one  of  the  latest  advances  made  in 

apartment   house  construction,   admitting   ample  light  and   air   to    every   room   without   loss    of 

economy  in  the  use  of  the  block  as  a  whole.     The    architect    is    Andrew   J.    Thomas 
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the  paving  of  the  street  on  which  the  building  is  located. 

Tenant-owners  have  equal  rights  in  all  activities,  such  as 
tennis  courts,  golf  course,  community  club,  children's  play- 
grounds and  community  gardens.  They  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  any  of  the  community  activities,  subject  to  the  rules 
of  each  separate  organization.  Each  tenant-owner  is  his  own 
judge  as  to  what  activities  he  desires.  He  may  join  all  or 
none.  There  is  no  solicitation  nor  assessment  unless  he  parti- 
cipates. Gas  and  electricity  is  metered  separately  to  each 
individual  apartment  and  is  paid  for  by  the  occupant. 

The  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  United  States 
have  done  a  marvelous  work  in  assisting  the  purchasers  of 
single  family  houses,  particularly  in  the  rural  communities  and 
in  the  suburbs.  The  cooperative  or  tenant-ownership  plan  of 
home  ownership  affords  the  same  opportunity  to  those  who, 
on  account  of  convenience  and  economy  in  time  and  expense, 
prefer  to  live  in  an  apartment. 

Edward  A.  MacDougall. 
President,  Queensborough  Corporation. 

Federal  Building  Loans 
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A  criticism  of  Senator  Kenyon's  bill  (S.  2492)  providing  for 
home  building  loans  from  federal  funds  through  building  and 
loan  associations.  An  alternative  form  for  a  federal  mort- 
gage bank  <was  outlined  by  Mr.  Comey  in  the  Survey  for  Au- 
gust 16,  1920,  and  discussed  at  greater  length  at  the  Indianapo- 
lis conference  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  [See  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review  for   December.'] — Editor. 

AS  I  see  it,  this  bill  hands  over  to  the  building  and  loan 
associations  practically  the  entire-home-mortgaging  busi- 
ness, permitting  them  alone  to  utilize  a  really  modern  and 
workable  mortgage  mechanism.  We  must  secure  this  up-to- 
date  scheme  of  issuing  bonds  backed  by  mutually  guaranteeing 
mortgages  of  the  periodic  payment  type,  but  do  we  need  at 
the  same  time  to  throttle,  destroy,  prevent  the  conception  of 
all  other  agencies  ?  I  do  not  believe  so.  Any  group  of  borrow- 
ers should  be  able  to  secure  funds  without  an  intermediary. 
The  limited  dividend  company,  the  cooperative  association  (of 
borrowers,  not  lenders),  the  chamber  of  commerce  itself, 
building  or  other  local  housing  companies  are  all  promising 
developments  of  recent  years.  None  of  these  will  normally 
benefit  by  being  forced  to  get  its  mortgage  money  from  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association;  in  fact,  under  the  usual  by-laws  it 
frequently  could  not. 

Moreover,  the  building  and  loan  associations,  while  perhaps 
the  largest  single  factor  of  the  home  financing  of  today,  do  not 
at  present  have  the  resources  to  finance  a  real  building  boom, 
such  as  all  are  clamoring  for,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  to  con- 
vince me  that  any  large  number  of  them  will  seek  materially 
to  increase  their  resources  through  federated  bonds,  unless 
forsooth  they  can  be  shown  a  substantial  monetary  gain  to 
their  subscribers  by  so  doing.  It  is  just  this  and  other  similar 
profits  that  we  are  now  seeking  to  squeeze  out  of  the  home 
financing  game.  Opportunity  for  associations  of  borrowers  to 
deal  directly  with  the  federal  bank  will  accomplish  this.  The 
building  and  loan  associations  will  continue  increasingly  to 
serve  the  needs  of  individuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  become  associated  with  other  prospective  home  builders 
or  buyers,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  as  constituted  today,  they 
are  primarily  associations  of  lenders,  not  borrowers,  and  must 
first  guard  the  interests  of  their  depositors.  What  we  need  to 
foster  are  associations  of  borrowers.      Arthur  C.  Comey. 

Municipal  Air  Ports 

THE  Milwaukee  County  Park  Board  is  probably  the  first 
local  authority  in  America  to  have  under  consideration  a 
definite  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  a  municipal  air  port. 
The  port  in  question  is  a  field  of  about  eighty  acres,  situated 
about  twenty-five  minutes'  drive  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  connected  by  direct  road  with  the  Milwaukee  post  office 
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IT  is  not  good  io  waste  iwo  hours  daily  in  {rains, 
buses  and  Irams  to  and  from  the  workshop,  leaving 
>  fime  nor  energy  for  leisure  or  recreation: 
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T  \\felwyn  Garden  City  a  man's  house  will  be  near 
his  work  in  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere. 


He  will  have  time  &■  energy 

after  his  work  is  done  for  leisure  &■  recreation 


For  particulars  of  Housing  &■  Factory  Sites  apply  to 
Estate  Offices .    We/wyn  Garden  City.  Herts. 


HOW    AN    ENGLISH    GARDEN    CITY    ADVERTISES    ITSELF 

and  other  establishments  benefited  by  aerial  mail  and  pass- 
enger service.  Recommendations  for  its  regulation  have  been 
made  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Wisconsin  and  by  experts  of  the 
War  Department.  The  former  demand  immediate  report  to 
the  airport  custodian  after  landing;  permits  of  pilots  to  be 
withdrawn  after  willful  violation  of  rules;  traffic  rules  re- 
garding passing  of  airplanes,  height  of  flight,  crossing,  land- 
ing and  parking;  and  prohibition  of  "stunts."  Other  recom- 
mendations relate  to  the  physical  equipment  of  the  landing 
field,  supply  of  services  and  of  shelter. 

Woman  House  Managers 

HP  HE  city  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  found  itself  forced, 
several  years  prior  to  the  war,  to  start  extensive  re-housing 
plans  for  inhabitants  of  the  oldest  and  most  congested  sections 
of  the  city.  In  spite  of  the  war,  it  has  completed  some  four 
thousand  dwellings  and  has  some  six  thousand  more  under 
construction.  Built  in  part  on  purpose  to  house  the  poorest 
and  most  neglected  members  of  the  community,  these  proper- 
ties presented  an  unusual  problem  of  management.  After  a 
study  of  the  matter  and  a  visit  to  England,  Mr.  Keppler,  the 
chairman  of  the  city's  housing  department,  decided  to  adopt 
the  Octavia  Hill  system  of  management  and  put  this  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  women.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding  two 
Dutch  women  who  had  been  trained  for  such  work  in  London  ; 
and  there  is  now  a  staff  of  thirteen  managers  under  a  woman 
chief  superintendent.  In  the  assignment  of  tenements,  care 
is  taken,  first,  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  families 
with  several  children.  Some  blocks  are,  in  fact,  reserved  for 
families  with  five  or  more  children ;  and  families  with  a 
member  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  specially  provided  for 
in  dwellings  with  a  sleeping  porch  or  garden. 

Instruction  of  tenants  in  the  use  of  modern  home  fittings, 
to  which  many  of  them  have  not  been  accustomed,  is  one  of 
the   managers'   duties.      The   managers   also   cooperate   with 
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other  voluntary  agencies  in  further  methods  of  home  educa- 
tion and  in  rendering  social  service  in  various  forms.  Under 
the  city's  scheme,  which  is  expressly  for  the  poorest,  no  "un- 
deserving" families  are  excluded  from  these  new  houses ;  but 
if  families  are  destructive,  noisy,  drunken,  or  do  not  pay 
their  rents  regularly,  they  may  be  removed  into  blocks  special- 
ly set  aside  for  the  less  desirable  group.  Here  they  are  under 
strict  supervision  and  subject  to  special  educational  efforts. 
While  elsewhere  a  manager  looks  after  two  hundred  families, 
the  managers  here  are  resident  and  are  given  not  more  than 
twenty-five  homes  to  superintend.  As  the  profession  of  house 
manager  is  new  for  women  in  Amsterdam,  new  members  of 
this  staff  must  attend  courses  at  the  University  School  of 
Social  Work. 

Outgrowing  Its  Clothes 

A  CITY,  like  a  small  boy,  has  its  problem  of  clothes. 
Some  there  are  with  elbows  sticking  out  from  sleeves 
that  have  become  too  tight.  Some  parade  in  suits  cut  too 
generously  from  father's  "second  best."  And  some,  resplend- 
ent with  new  sweat- 
ers and  caps,  wear 
outworn  shoes, 
stockings  full  of 
holes  and  pants  that 
have  long  seen  their 
best  days.  Then 
again  there  are  those 
which  are  respect- 
able enough  in  out- 
ward appearance  but 
beneath  wear  under- 
clothes unfit  to  hang 
on  the  line  ito  meet  the  neighbors'  gaze.  The  intelligent  city 
father  plans  a  little  ahead  in  providing  for  the  youngster's 
wardrobe.  He  knows  that  there  must  be  room  enough  to 
stretch  and,  though  an  occasional  patch  may  do  no  harm,  he 
will  see  to  it  that  the  boy's  clothes  make  for  self-respect  and 
comfort,  fit  the  needs  of  a  strenuous  life  and,  withal,  are  of 
true  economy  in  wearing  quality.  Some  towns  grow  quicker 
than  others.  In  a  recent  picture  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  Survey 
described  a  city  of  slow  and  regular  growth.  Another 
Michigan  city,  Flint,  more  resembles  the  lanky  boy  who  shoots 
up  all  of  a  sudden.  It  is  the  main  merit  of  the  report  on 
Flint's  city  plan,  just  published  by  the  City  Planning  Board, 
that  in  measuring  for  the  city's  new  clothes  allowance  for 
comfort,  beauty,  dignity,  solidity,  strenuous  exercise  of  a  city's 
normal  funotions,  and  room  for  further  growth  is  made  and 
none  of  the  unseen  but  important  "service"  elements  is  sacri- 
ficed to  mere  outward  appearance. 

The  work  of  John  Nolen,  city  planner,  and  Bion  J.  Arnold, 
transportation  engineer — the  plan  for  Flint,  as  will  be  ex- 
pected, is  constructed  on  a  sound  basis  of  preliminary  survey 
and  study.  The  growth  of  the  school  population  and  the  need 
for  playgrounds  receive  as  full  consideration  as  the  variety 
in  land  values,  the  street  plan,  the  transportation  requirements 
of  the  city's  industries  and  the  urgent  demand  for  more  houses 
and  a  better  housing  policy.  It  is  one  of  the  few  recent  plans 
that  provide  for  the  needs  of  aviation.  A  generously  laid  out 
civic  center  is  to  coordinate  the  official  activities  and  at  the 
same  time  act  as  a  great  public  forum.  The  zoning  plan  is 
on  the  now  accepted  lines,  with  two  types  of  residential  dis- 
tricts. A  concerted  effort  to  build  more  houses  of  a  substantial 
character  is  still  under  way  and,  owing  to  high  land  values, 
will  probably  result  mainly  in  suburban  development.  Of  the 
future,  the  report  says: 

Picture,  if  you  please,  this  city  in  1950.  Its  population,  in  all 
probability,  will  exceed  200,000  persons.  It  will  be  a  city  known 
not  only  for  its  industrial  output  but  also  for  its  outpouring  of 
human  happiness  and  social  content.  It  will  be  a  city  of  schools 
and   playgrounds,   of   parks   and   recreation   facilities,   of   neigh- 


borliness  and  community  centers,  a  city  of  noble  architectun 
and  spacious  groupings,  a  city  in  which  honest  pleasure  may 
follow  worthy  toil,  and  men  and  women  live  for  something 
more  than  wages  and  duties. 

Already  several  public-spirited  citizens  have  given  valuabll 
land  to  the  city  in  realization  of  this  plan,  and  others  are  col 
operating  to  the  same  end.  But  current  land  values  seem  t«fl 
be  the  outstanding  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  progresj 
which  public  opinion  in  the  city  generally  demands. 

Houses  for  Working  Women 

THE  whole  country  is  ringing. with  the  demand  for  sonul 
solution  of  the  housing  problem;  but  in  very  few  cases  il 
any  consideration  being  given  to  the  need  of  housing  in  thi  j 
terms  of  the  wage  earning  or  salaried  girl  and  woman.     Be  ! 
fore  the  war  the  problem  of  this  girl  or  woman  was  critical | 
There  was  "nothing  to  be  had."     During  the  war  the  con^ 
dition  was  intensified  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  ca 
from  homes  in  country  and  outlying  districts  to  work  in 
time  centers  for  war-time  purposes.     Still  no  building  air 
at  their  needs.     Since  the  Armistice,    thousands  have  go 
home,  but  other  thousands  have  come  out  from  home, 
tracted    by    high    wages    and    high    city    living,    and    di 
ing  this  time  still  no  building  of  any  kind  that  could  meei 
their  needs.     Since   1914,  the  men's  wage-rise  has  far  out  I 
stripped,  in  most  cases,  the  wage  increase  of  women,  and  thi  I 
average  landlady  still  prefers  to  rent  to  men  because  they  giv<| 
less  trouble,  cost  less  and  pay  more. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  majority  of  cities  and 
towns,  as  far  as  girls  and  women  are  concerned,  a  deplorable, 
if  not  desperate,  condition  exists.  For  the  minimum  wagt  ! 
worker  only  the  cheapest  possible  accommodation  can  be  ex-  | 
pected.  The  cheapest  possible  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  is  j 
almost  always  the  worst  from  the  points  of  view  of  over- 1 
crowding,  sanitation  and  moral  strain.  The  worst  is  the  only 
resource  for  those  whose  pocketbooks  are  the  slimmest  and 
who  are  in  greatest  need  of  conditions  that  safeguard  health, 
morality,  efficiency  and  courage.  Those  who  know  our  cities 
report  truly  shocking  conditions.  Four  walls  and  a  roof  are 
better  than  none,  and  as  many  as  can  crowd  into  each  of 
several  beds  in  one  room  and  think  themselves  lucky  to  have 
secured  any  shelter,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  rage  against 
the  discomfort  and  the  exorbitant  rent  forced  upon  them  by 
a  too  tolerant  community.  Even  the  business  and  professional 
woman,  whose  pocketbook  is  sufficient  for  her  needs  could  she 
but  find  a  vacant  room,  is  forced  to  double  up  with  friends. 
There  are  now  millions  of  women  earning  their  way  in  the 
industrial,  mercantile  and  professional  life  of  this  country 
who  of  necessity  must  live  away  from  home.  The  business 
world  does  not  realize,  though  here  and  there  individual  em- 
ployers are  awakening  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  intimate 


METHOD  RECOMMENDED  for  PROVIDING 
HOMES  for  WORKING  WOMEN 

Survey  of  actual  conditions ; 

Consideration  of  facts  by  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  representatives  of  the  entire  community; 

Agreement  on  a  six-  or  eight-year  program  that  will  elim- 
inate the  present  dangerous  conditions  and  provide  fairly 
well  for  the  need ; 

Trust  fund  for  construction  provided  by  few  or  many  [pro- 
ceeds to  revert  to  fund  for  further  building]  ; 

Provision  for  erection  under  chamber  of  commerce  schemes; 

Popular   subscriptions   as   hitherto; 

Educational  governing  bodies  to  build  at  their  own  expense; 

Cooperative  housing  societies  for  women,  paralleling  the 
Beekman  Hill  Association,  New  York; 

All  housing  propositions,  whether  for  low  wage  persons  or 
otherwise,  to  be  on  a  sound  economic  basis — i.  e.,  money 
making,  not  supported  by  charity. 
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nection   between   the  housing  conditions  endured   by   -his 
y  of  workers  and  the  efficiency  results  in  production,  day 
day.     The  community,  its  department  of  health,  or  of 
welfare,  do  not  sufficiently  realize  as  yet  the  very  obvious 
nnection  between  bad  sleeping  arrangements,  tired  nerves, 
ick  bodies,  drugs,  dance  halls,  reformatories,  refuges  and  taxes. 
The  problem  of  housing  girls  and  women  is  altogether  too 
ge  for  solution  by  any  one  organization.     It  is  a  community 
iroblem.     The  needs  of  the  following  groups  must  be  met: 
"minimum  wage,"   business  and   professional,   those   between 
these  two  classes,  the  traveling  woman  who  needs  a  decent  but 
xpensive  hotel,  the  traveling  girl  or  woman  in  difficulties, 
0  needs  the  traveler's  lodge  as  guest  of  the  community,  and 
ast,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  student.    In  some  cases,  though 
gistration   last  year  in  certain   educational   centers   greatly 
tstripped  the  accommodation  available,  those  same  centers 
ive  accepted  a  further  great  increase  in  enrollment  without 
king  any  provision  whatsoever  for  extra  accommodation. 
Even   at   present   prices,    buildings   of   the   large   boarding 
ime  type,  housing    175   to  200  girls,  can  be  erected   and 
iperated  so  as  to  net  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  entire  invest- 
ment in  land,  construction  and  equipment.     Rooming  houses 
itable  for  business  and  professional  women  can  be  built  at 
sent  prcies  and  be  made  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
t.     A   cooperative   housing   association,   the   first   in   the 
ntry  among  women,  is  prosperously  proceeding  on  its  way 
New  York  city.     An  investment  of  $1,000  per  person,  or 
,000  per  apartment,  with   5   per  cent  guaranteed  on  the 
vestment  and  a  share  in  the  net  profits  pro  rata  to  rent 
d,  is  the  basis  on  which  this  solution  of  their  problem  is 
ng  tried  out  by  44  business  women. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  at  its  national 
adquarters  has  an  architectural  bureau. in  which  for  some 
ime  studies  have  been  made  of  floor  plans  to  meet  the  fore- 
going needs — the  boarding  home  that  is  absolutely  the  most 
economical  to  build,  on  the  cheapest  lot  in  fireproof  construc- 
tion, built  high  and  narrow  for  large  cities;  or  the  same  for 
small  towns  or  suburbs;  or  large  homes  spread  wide  and  low 
on  cheap  ground,  with  all  that  is  essential  and  without  fancy 
frills.  There  are  one-room,  two-room  and  three-room  plans, 
each  with  bath  and  kitchen,  for  those  who  want  to  furnish 
for  themselves  and  to  keep  house  in  the  cities.  From  the 
cottage  apartment  scheme  in  which  for  about  $5,000  a  woman 
can  own  her  cottage  or  her  own  plot  of  land  and  share  in 
janitor's  service,  to  the  plan  of  a  minimum-sized  single  or 
double  bedroom  with  closets  and  furniture,  many  detailed 
studies  are  available. 

Some  sixty  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  are  at  work  on  plans  for  housing 
girls.  A  hotel  for  340  beds  is  in  course  of  construction  at 
Washington,  opposite  the  Union  Depot.  In  one  state  alone 
(Texas)  four  cities  (Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Wichita 
Falls)  are  facing  the  need  for  housing.  Each  of  these  cities 
will  spend  on  housing  part  of  recent  financial  campaign 
ults,  totaling  over  $2,ooo,ooo.  Blanche  Geary. 

Saving  by  Zoning 

THROUGHOUT  the  country,  the  interest  in  zoning — 
chiefly  as  a  stabilizer  of  land  values — is  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  George  B.  Ford,  technical  adviser,  in  a  recent 
communication  speaks  of  more  than  a  hundred  communities 
that  are  on  the  point  of  starting  proceedings  for  zoning  ordin- 
ances. He  mentions  two  instances  as  illustrating  the  economy 
of  zoning: 

In  New  York  city  the  increased  taxes  based  on  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  zoning  law  have  already  paid  the  cost  of  draft- 
ing the  ordinance  and  maps  several  times  over.  Millions  are 
being  saved  in  transit  extension  because  now  at  last  the  en- 
gineers know  exactly  the  kind  and  amount  of  development  pos- 
sible in  each  section  of  the  city. 

St.  Louis  claims  it  would  have  saved  two  .and  a  half  million 
dollars  in  the  extension  of  its  sewer  system  had  the  zoning  been 
in  force  earlier.  Water  system  extension,  paving  programs, 
even  fire  protection  and  school  programs  in  New  York,  St.  Louis 


Graphic   representation   of   the   increase   in   population,   decrease   in 
housing  accommodations  and  the  startling  increase  in   building  cost 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  a  report  on  that  city's  housing  problem   by 
the   City  Plan    Commission 

and  Newark   are  showing  marked  savings,  thanks  to  a  definite 
plan  of  growth  for  the  city. 

Mr.  Ford  and  his  partner  E.  P.  Goodrich  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  zoning  can,  to  great  advantage,  be  simplified 
from  the  ten  to  nineteen  different  kinds  of  districts  usually 
adopted  to  perhaps  six  types  of  coterminous  districts.  In  their 
plan  for  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  they  found  it  possible  to  make 
certain  zoning  distriots  coterminous  with  fire  limits  under  the 
building  code  and  to  cover  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
building,  formerly  contained  in  seven  or  eight  different  or- 
dinances, in  two,  the  building  code  and  the  zoning  ordinance. 

Estate  Management 

A  COLLEGE  of  Estate  Management  has  recently  ob- 
tained a  charter  in  England  and  will  open  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  London,  in  April.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Auctioneers'  and  Estate  Agents'  Institute  and  has  for  its 
principal  aim  the  promotion  by  all  educational  methods  of  the 
study  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  control  of  land  and  house 
property.  Students  intending  to  practice  in  the  country  will 
specialize  in  agricultural  law  and  forestry.  Tuition  by  cor- 
respondence is  one  of  the  contemplated  methods  and  a  course 
is  planned  leading  to  a  B.  S.  degree  in  estate  management 
recently  instituted  by  London  University.  Land  surveying, 
the  valuation  of  land  and  buildings,  the  principles  of  taxation 
and  the  construction  of  buildings  are  subjects  included  in 
every  course.  The  experience  in  England  as  elsewhere  has 
been  that  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  tenants  depend 
largely  on  the  efficiency  with  which  estates  are  managed,  and 
recent  investigations  have  shown  a  marked  diversity  of  condi- 
tions not  due  altogether  to  the  possession  or  non-possession  of 
good  intentions  on  the  part  of  landlords  but  largely  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  able,  either  personally  or 
through  their  agents,  to  react  to  changes  in  economic  con- 
ditions and  to  base  their  relationship  to  their  tenants  upon 
familiarity  with  their  every  day  problems. 
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Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Jr. 


-! 


Beating  the  "Quack  Quartette" 


THE    defeat   of    the   so-called    anti-health    measures   in 
California  and  Oregon  last  fall,  previously  referred  to 
in   the   Survey   for   November   20    [page   270]    is  so 
notable  an  example  of  a  successful  campaign  of  public  health 
education  on  a  large  scale  that  its  methods  should  be  under- 
stood and  studied. 

Here  was  a  situation  in  two  great  Pacific  states  in  which 
individuals  or  organizations  interested  in  so-called  drugless 
medicine  had  joined  forces,  tacitly  if  not  openly,  with  the  anti- 
vaccinationists,  with  the  anti-vivisectionists,  and  with  sects 
to  whom  disease  is  a  figment,  and  curative  or  preventive  medi- 
cine is  erroneous  and  unnecessary.  Here  were  states  in  which 
democracy  was  expressing  itself  through  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  carried  to  the  point,  in  California,  of  presenting 
every  voter  of  the  state  with  twenty  different  initiative  meas- 
ures, on  which  a  yes  or  no  vote  was  to  be  given.  In  many 
communities  there  were  even  additional  local  measures  for 
similar  action.  In  San  Francisco  the  voter  had  to  vote  upon 
twenty  state  measures  and  twenty-eight  additional  local  meas- 
ures, a  total  of  forty-eight  in  all.  The  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple thus  had  to  be  passed  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Included 
in  these  were  the  four  of  vital  interest  to  personal  and  public 
health. 

The  first  one  gave  the  chiropractors  a  special  state  board 
of  examiners,  composed  exclusively  of  their  own  number. 
Chiropractic  is  one  of  twenty-seven  drugless  cults  in  Cali- 
fornia. Once  let  the  principle  of  self-direction  of  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  varieties  of  drugless  cults,  by  a  state  board  of 
its  own  membership,  be  incorporated  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  commonwealth,  twenty-six  more  varieties  would  have 
ample  ground  for  demanding  similar  powers. 

The  second  was  the  so-called  anti-vaccination  amendment; 
the  third,  an  anti-vivisection  amendment;  and  the  fourth, 
one  which  would  have  practically  repealed  the  law  controlling 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  The  "quack  quartette,"  they  were 
named  by  the  public  health  workers  of  California.  "Meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  individual  freedom,"  they  were 
named  by  their  proponents. 

The  appeal  to  the  voters  to  support  these  measures  was 
subtle  and  powerful.  The  American  people  are  generally 
intolerant  of  interference  with  individual  freedom.  Forcing 
one  to  do  a  thing  which  he  does  not  want  to  do  goes  against 
the  grain  in  this  country.  The  protection  of  animals  against 
"experimentation"  and  of  school  children  against  "regulation 
which  diminishes  parental  authority"  carries  sentimental 
weight  when  waved  on  a  public  banner. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the  real  significance  of 
measures  requires  knowledge  about  medicine  and  public  health 
which  the  average  citizen  rarely  possesses.  Thus  the  so-called 
anti-vaccination  amendment  to  the  California  Constitution 
was  much  more  than  simply  an  anti-vaccination  measure.  It 
reads : 

No  form  of  vaccination,  inoculation,  or  other  medication 
shall  hereafter  be  made  a  condition  for  admission  to  or  at- 
tendance in  any  public  school  or  other  educational  institution, 
or  for  the  employment  of   any  person  in   any  public  office. 

It  is  already  provided  in  the  statute  law  of  California  that 
vaccination  shall  not  be  compulsory  when  the  parents  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  it.  Though  camouflaged  by  its 
proponents,  "medication"  rather  than  "vaccination"  was  the 
big  word  in  this  amendment.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  have  been  to  prohibit  all  medical  examinations  in 
public  schools;  all  medical  examination  for  public  office;  all 
sanitary  control  of  public  school  children,  such   as  the  ex- 


clusion   from    school    of    pupils    suffering    from    contagiou 
diseases. 

The  so-called  anti-vivisection  amendment  would  havi 
prohibited  "experimentation  on  rats,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  rabbi' 
mice,  guinea  pigs,  snakes,  birds,  cats,  and  dogs,  and  on 
other  animals,  regardless  of  whether  the  experimentation  i 
volved  any  cutting  or  caused  any  pain."  How  much  di 
the  average  man  understand  the  extent  to  which  the  protec 
tion  of  public  health  against  impure  milk,  tuberculous  cattle 
and  many  diseases  of  animals  themselves  depend  upon  th< 
painless  use  of  animals  for  testing  the  presence  or  absence  o 
infective  agents?  How  much  does  the  general  public  under 
stand  the  extent  to  which  the  control  of  yellow-fever,  malaria 
typhoid,  and  typhus,  has  depended  upon  the  painless  use  0: 
animals  by  scientists?  The  technique  of  the  scientist  has  ad 
vanced  beyond  public  comprehension. 

Thus  upon  the  basis  of  ignorance  on  one  side,  and  of  err 
largement  of  certain  popular  prejudices  and  sentiments  or 
the  other,  the  "quack  quartette,"  backed  by  a  powerful  propa 
ganda  on  which  considerable  money  seemed  to  be  spent,  ap 
peared  certain  to  sweep  the  state  in  the  autumn  election 

Yet  these  measures  were  defeated.  They  were  defeated  ii 
both  California  and  Oregon.  Sample  votes  from  a  numbei 
of  local  units  in  California  showed  that  a  larger  number  o; 
votes  were  cast  upon  the  anti-vaccination  measure  than  or 
any  one  of  the  other  twenty  initiative  measures  before  tht 
people  of  the  state,  except  the  alien  land  law,  an  amendmeni 
which  was  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  in  which  there  was 
spontaneous  popular  interest  everywhere. 

How  was  the  battle  fought  ?  What  forces  or  what  strategj 
and  tactics  won  it?  Doctors  are  generally  said  to  be  in- 
dividualists, but  they  are  organized,  and  in  this  fight  thej 
showed  their  organization  to  be  effective.  There  is  in  Call 
fornia  a  League  for  the  Conservation  of  Public  Health,  in- 
cluding a  large  per  cent  of  the  5,900  doctors  in  the  state 
Celestine  J.  Sullivan,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  league 
a  speaker  and  organizer  of  power,  set  the  whole  machinery  ol 
the  association  to  work.  A  physician  bears  a  peculiarly  in 
timate  relation  to  those  whom  he  has  attended  during  sick- 
ness, and  a  word  from  a  family  physician  on  a  matter  whicr. 
legitimately  concerns  medical  interests,  carries  weight.  Th« 
league  planned  that  this  word  should  be  personal,  from 
physician  to  patient,  and  the  members  of  the  league,  it  is 
said,  wrote  an  average  of  several  hundred  personal  letters 
each,  on  personal  stationery,  making  a  total  of  some  300,00c 
letters  sent  out  by  these  physicians.  All  these  letters  and 
envelopes  were  sent  to  San  Francisco,  to  have  circulars  en 
closed  which  had  been  printed  for  this  purpose.  This  cen- 
tralization also  served  as  a  means  of  checking  up  the  work 
of  the  members.  The  letters  were  then  returned  to  each 
physician's  home  town  to  be  mailed.  Physicians  also  spokf 
before  meetings,  and  gave  out  literature.  A  total  of  some 
2,000,000  pieces  of  literature  were  distributed. 

The  Southern  California  Practitioner  says  in  an  editorial 
in  the  November  issue: 

It  is  said  that  the  chiropractors  spent  one  million  in  their  cam- 
paign and  Los  Angeles  county  was  the  center  of  their  fight.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  medical  profession  of  Los 
Angeles  subscribed  and  sent  $5,000  to  the  Society  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Public  Health,  and  that  of  this  $5,000  which  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco,  only  $340  was  spent  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  This  victory  should  teach  the  medical  profession  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  organize  and  to  work  together,  and  they 
should  not  settle  down  complacently,  but  should  keep  up  their 
organization  in  a  most  efficient  manner  for  future  work. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  basis  of  the  doctors'  effective 
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ipeal  was  personal.     It  was  not  a  public  campaign  against 
e  amendment,  in  the  sense  of  involving  general  advertising; 
it  was  from  man  to  man,  from  physician  to  patient. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  was  emphasized  in  the  other 
major  campaign  which  was  waged  against  the  "quack 
quartette" — that  of  the  agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company.  The  State  Department  of  Health  of 
California  last  spring  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Metropolitan 
in  fighting  against  this  dangerous  legislation.  In  California 
there  are  six  hundred  Metropolitan  field  representatives,  and 
in  Oregon  about  one  hundred.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  third  vice- 
ll(  i  ,  president  of  the  Metropolitan,  who  directed  his  company's 
part  of  the  "fight,"  said: 

The  Metropolitan  agents  are  closer  to  the  common  people 
than  probably  any  one  else.  They  are  the  only  men  who  have 
a  contract  to  go  into  the  homes  every  Monday  morning.  They 
bring  with  them  three  assets:  they  know  each  family  intimately; 
they  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  folks  with  whom  they  are 
dealing;  and  they  and  the  company  behind  them  have  the  con- 
fidence of  industrial  policy  holders  who  pay  to  them  their  weekly 
payments  for  insurance  protection. 

Through   personal  conferences  with  the  agents,   followed 

up  by  letters,  the  agents  were  interested  and  informed,  and 

aade  to  see  that  the  fight  was  their  fight.     An  extract  from 

le  of  the  letters  which  was  sent  them  gives  the  basis  of  the 

ppeal  made: 

Everything  indicates  that  if  the  so-called  but  misnamed  "anti- 
vaccination"  amendment  is  to  be  defeated,  it  will  be  only  by  the 
votes  which  you  secure  against  it. 

The  situation  is  critical.  The  danger  to  your  children,  to 
your  family,  to  your  relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  community,  if  this  amendment  should  pass,  cannot  be  I 
over-emphasized.  It  would  mean  not  only  that  a  smallpox  epi- 
demic might  at  any  time  sweep  the  state,  but  it  means  that  your 
children  and  your  policy  holders'  children  might  be  compelled 
to  sit  in  school  and  to  be  near  children  with  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, whooping  cough,  or  measles. 

Their  protection  lies  in  your  hands.    It  depends  absolutely  on 
the  number  of  voters  you  can  pledge  to  vote  "no."     If  you,  as 
^well   as  other   Metropolitan   men,   secure   as  many  promises  to 
vote  no  as  there  are  policies  in  your  debits,  the  measure  can  be 
defeated  and  the  children  protected. 

This  is  a  great  Opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  your  policy 
holders,  to  your  state,  and  to  all  its  citizens ;  no  greater  will 
probably  ever  present  itself  to  you.  We  know  that  you  will 
live  up  to  the  responsibility  that  this  places  upon  you. 

Be  sure  to  call  on  non-policy  holders  as  well  as  policy  holders 
in  this  matter.  The  voters  must  be  aroused  to  the  danger  they 
are  facing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  appeal  to  the  agent  was  three-fold : 

first,  what  may  be  called  the  selfish  appeal,  the  dangerous 

effect  of  this  legislation  upon  the  agent's  own  family ;  second, 

his  pride'  in  the  Metropolitan  Company  of  which  he  was  a 

iart;    and  third,  his  duty  as  a  citizen.     These  letters  were 

nt  to  each  agent  at  his  home  address,  "so  that  his  wife 
uld  know  what  he  was  doing."    Literature  was  furnished 

I  distribution,  and  outlines  for  speeches  to  be  given  at  what- 

rer  meetings  the  agents  could  secure  a  hearing,  but  the  main 

:liance  was  placed  on  the  personal  word  to  the  policy  holder 

id  his  family. 

In  California  this  company  claims  350,000  industrial  policy 

ilders,  reaching  about  120,000  families,  and  probably  one- 
quarter  million  voters,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  registered 
vote  of  the  state,  and  over  30  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  circulars  were  distributed 
directly  in  the  homes. 

Dr.  Frankel  stated  that  the  Metropolitan  put  no  money 
into  the  campaign.  There  was  no  paid  advertising  in  the 
newspapers,  and  comparatively  little  money  was  spent  even 
by  the  League  for  the  Conservation  of  Public  Health.  A 
large  amount  of  paid  newspaper  advertising  was  used  by  the 
backers  of  the  "quack  quartette,"  and  post  cards  were  mailed 
by  them  to  every  registered  voter  in  the  state. 

As  an  example  of  the  way,  in  withholding  the  whole  truth, 
a  false  impression  was  created,  the  following  may  be  cited : 
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STATEMENT    IN    FOLDER 
OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL 
PROTECTIVE    LEAGUE 


In  Germany,  the  best  vac- 
cinated country  in  Europe, 
during  the  years  1908-1910, 
there  was  a  total  of  917 
cases  of  smallpox;  of  these 
671  had  been  vaccinated  and 
re-vaccinated. 
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THE   WHOLE   TRUTH 

FROM  STATISTICS  COMPILED  BY 

THE    METROPOLITAN    LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Germany    (1896-1910) 
Unvaccinated, 
too  late,    Vacci- 
etc,        nated 
1002        2528 


Cases 

%    deaths 

%   severe  cases 
%  mild  cases. 


32.0 
37.0 
31.0 


6.7 
21.0 

72-3 


From  the  December  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Department 
of  Health,  the  following  paragraph  may  be  quoted: 

It  was  often  stated  before  the  great  world  war,  that  in  all 
the  broad  German  Empire  there  was  not  a  single  hospital  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  treatment  of  smallpox.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Germany,  whose  armies  at  one  time  were  deci- 
mated with  this  scourge,  recognized  the  value  of  vaccination 
and  had  enacted  a  compulsory  vaccination  law,  compelling  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  to  be  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated.  As 
a  result,  Germany  had  no  smallpox  and  no  need  for  smallpox 
hospitals. 

One  method  used  by  those  in  favor  of  the  "quack  quar- 
tette" is  based  upon  circular  appeals  through  the  mails  and 
upon  general  advertising,  paid  and  unpaid.  These  it  may  be 
noted  are  the  common  methods  pursued  in  most  financial  and 
publicity  campaigns. 

The  other  method,  which  successfully  defeated  the  "quack 
quartette,"  was  based  upon  personal  appeal  to  the  individual 
voter  by  another  person  whom  this  voter  knew  and  in  whom 
he  had  confidence — the  physician  to  the  patient,  the  agent  to 
the  policy  holder,  lines  of  strategic  attack.  This  method  of 
personal  appeal  has  obvious  physchological  effectiveness.  To 
organize  it  promptly  on  so  large  a  scale  was  no  easy  task. 
When  thus  organized,  however,  it  proves  effective  against 
heavy  odds.  The  effective  use  of  such  a  method  represents 
a  power  of  great  potential  importance.  Social  workers  and 
physicians,  industrial  leaders  and  publicity  men,  should  study 
these  methods  and  their  technique.     When  will  they  be  used 


again 


?     Where  and  for  what  cause?  M.  M.  D.,  jr. 


Under-Par  School  Children 

AST  winter  two  of  the  principals  in  the  public  schools 
-*— 'of  Denver  requested  the  Tuberculosis  Society,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  to  provide  scales  to 
weigh  and  measure  the  children.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
supply  every  school  that  might  make  a  similar  request,  a  set 
of  scales  that  could  be  easily  transported  from  place  to  place 
was  purchased  and  seven  schools  were  selected  for  the  dem- 
onstration, representing  varied  conditions.  In  order  to  in- 
terrupt the  work  of  the  class  room  as  little  as  possible,  the 
nurse  in  charge  was  given  a  list  of  the  children,  their  ages 
and  grades.  The  children  were  taken  in  small  squads,  usu- 
ally to  a  hall  not  far  from  the  class  room,  where  the  nurse 
rapidly  weighed  and  measured  them  and  noted  obvious  de- 
fects, while  a  volunteer  from  the  society  did  the  recording. 
Thus  the  children  were  absent  from  their  class  rooms  often 
less  than  five  minutes.  The  standard  weights  were  computed 
by  the  nurse  according  to  government  charts,  and  each  child 
was  given  a  tag  with  his  name,  his  actual  weight  and  height, 
and  the  normal  figures.  One  father,  reading  on  the  tag  that 
his  boy  was  fifty  pounds  overweight,  immediately  bought  him 
a  much  coveted  bicycle,  by  which  means  the  boy  reduced  fif- 
teen pounds  in  one  month.  In  five  weeks  the  children  in  these 
seven  schools  were  examined. 

A  record  of  weights  was  also  made  according  to  grades. 
In  all  of  the  schools  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  under- 
weight children  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  which  may 
be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  children  of  that  age 
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"FAMILIAR    faces 

Using  the  Negro  as  a  medium  to  reach  his  o<wn  people  is  but  a  very 

recent   innovation   in   social   education.      This   poster,   issued   by   the 

Negro   Advisory   Committee,   is   an   effort   to   reach   the  Negro   child 

through  "familiar  faces" 

are  approaching  adolescence  and  are  also  under  less  supervision 
at  home. 

When  the  records  showed  that  about  five  hundred  of  the 
children  needed  immediate  attention,  it  was  decided  to  visit 
the  homes  of  these  children  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the  re- 
sults of  the  examinations  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
parents,  and  also  while  the  schools  were  still  in  session,  that 
the  visit  of  the  nurse  might  be  accepted  as  having  a  definite 
connection  with  the  school.  Letters  to  the  parents  who  were 
to  be  visited,  reminding  them  that  their  children  were  under- 
weight, and  that,  if  it  was  agreeable,  a  nurse  would  call  to 
advise  them  in  their  care,  anticipated  the  visits. 

The  nurses  determined  upon  a  uniform  interpretation  of 
the  record  card  and  the  conditions  to  be  noted  in  the  homes; 
cleared  the  cards  of  the  children  at  the  Confidential  Exchange 
and  at  the  Jewish  Charities ;  and  visited  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  information  in  regard  to  the  families  which 
had  been  given  relief.  Each  nurse,  alloted  one  of  the  schools, 
began  her  work  by  a  visit  to  the  school,  where  the  principal 
and  the  teachers  cooperated  by  allowing  her  to  observe  the 
children  in  their  classes  and  by  giving  her  information. 

Since  it  was  hoped  that  most  of  the  parents  would  allow 
the  children  to  be  examined  at  the  dispensary,  each  nurse  was 
detailed  to  the  dispensary  two  days  a  week,  so  that  she  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving  special  attention  to  the  children 
she  had  visited,  whom  she  arranged  to  have  at  the  dispensary 
on  those  days. 

The  parents  were  urged  to  bring  the  children  to  the  dis- 
pensary themselves,  but  if  they  were  working  away  from 
home,  or  if  they  could  not  leave  the  smaller  children,  the 
nurse  collected  the  children  at  the  school,  and  a  volunteer 
took  them  all  to  the  dispensary.  The  volunteers  not  only 
transported  the  children  and  nurse  to  and  from  the  dispensary, 
but  served  at  the  dispensary  daily  during  clinic  hours,  taking 
care  of  the  children  while  the  nurse  was  busy. 

The  children  could  not  remain  at  the  clinic  from  twelve 
o'clock  to  two-thirty,  during  their  customery  dinner  hour, 
without  nourishment,  so  the  Salvation  Army,  which  had  of- 
fered to  help  the  society  in  its  work,  was  asked  to  furnish 
milk  at  the  dispensary.     This  it  did  generously. 

According  to  schedule  the  first  visits  in  the  homes  were 
made  during  the  school  term.  Repeated  visits  were  necessary, 
however,  to  find  the  child  or  the  parents  who  were  not  at 
home  at  the  time  of  'the  first  visit ;   to  see  that  the  family  was 


thoroughly  instructed  in  the  necessary  hygienic  measures;  to 
persuade  parents  to  have  their  children  examined ;  to  see  that 
treatment  was  carried  out;  and  to  arrange  for  the  many 
tonsillectomies  that  were  performed.  A  total  of  1,427  visits 
was  made  in  372  homes,  in  over  60  of  which  there  was  more 
than  one  child  to  be  visited. 

Obstacles  which  interferred  with  the  progress  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  were  the  prejudice  of  the  family  physicians 
and   the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  some  of  the  parents. 
About  150  of  the  families  had  their  own  physician.     While 
many  of  these  doctors  cooperated  heartily,  some  of  them  ad- 
vised the  families  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nurse 
specially  trying  instance  was  of  a  girl  fourteen  years  old  wl 
was  twenty-seven  pounds  underweight.    The  mother,  who  h 
been  advised  by  the  family  phycisian  against  the  nurse,  w 
adamant  to  persuasion,   and  nothing  could  be  done  for  tl 
child.     Usually,  however,  the  tact  and  patience  of  the  nurse 
prevailed.     One   father   who   wore    a  magic   ring   and   was 
under  the  spell  of  a  sorcerer,   finally  yielded   to  having  his 
child's  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed 

The  number  of  children  examined  at  the  dispensary  was 
383  and  there  were  the  following  physical  findings: 

There  were  82  children  who  were  living  in  direct  contact 
with  tuberculosis,  26  of  whom  had  active  tuberculosis,  the  others 
all  being  obviously  predisposed.  A  special  study  made  of  these 
82  children,  together  with  the  group  of  89  other  school  children 
who  had  been  similarly  exposed,  led  to  a  recommendation  to  the 
Denver  School  Board  that  such  children  be  segregated  in  an 
open  air  class,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  the  protection  of  the 


' 


children  who  were  being  exposed  to  them,  and  that  an  open  air 
class  be  started  as  soon  as  possible  in  one  particular  school 
where  in  a  total  number  of  41  tuberculous  children,  there  were 
found  8  who  were  active  cases. 

Over  90  children  had  bad  tonsils  and  adenoids.  So  far  84 
tonsillectomies  have  been  performed  and  several  more  are 
pending. 

Third  in  frequency  were  bad  eyes.  In  the  case  of  one  child 
who  was  listless  in  the  school  room,  a  film  over  the  eyes  was 
detected.  A  dangerous  eye  condition  (ptyergium)  was  discov- 
ered in  one  of  the  mothers,  which  soon  would  have  led  to 
blindness  had  she  not  been  persuaded  to  have  an  operation. 
Among  the  children  there  was  one  well-defined  case  of  trachoma 
— a  most  infectious  and  lingering  disease.  Two  children  had 
their  eyes  operated  on,  and  glasses  were  procured  for  34.  These 
glasses,  as  far  as  possible,  were  paid  for  by  the  parents.  The 
Central  Jewish  Aid  Society,  the  dispensary,  and  the  school  fur- 
nished the  others. 

Besides  these  main  defects  several  others  were  found  in  less 
numbers.  Only  10  heart  cases  were  discovered,  despite  the  pre- 
valence of  bad  tonsils.  There  were  also  6  mental  cases  and  4 
children  who  were  crippled.  Special  shoes  were  procured  for 
one  child  with  club  feet.  Several  cases  of  discharging  ears  were 
also  found.  One  child  who  had  been  deaf  for  some  time  was 
almost  immediately  relieved  by  the  removal  from  his  ears  of  a 
large  piece  of  wax.  A  similar  obstruction  was  the  cause  of 
defective  speech  in  another  child. 

Home  conditions  were  in  many  instances  responsible  for  the 
poor  phj'sical  condition  of  the  children,  60  per  cent  of  whom 
drank  strong  tea  and  coffee,  and  prepared  their  own  meals, 
since  both  parents  were  wage  earners.  Many  were  living  in 
overcrowded  rooms;  and  housing  conditions  were,  in  some  in- 
stances, grossly  unsanitary,  as  when  seven  families  were  found 
using  one  outdoor  privy.  Several  truancy  cases  and  even 
Juvenile  Court  cases  showed  clearly  a  physical  or  social  cause 
for  their  so-called  delinquency. 

Even  in  the  schools  there  were  conditions  such  as  bad  wash- 
ing facilities,  unhygienic  cleaning  methods,  and  unsanitary 
latrines  that'  needed  immediate  remedy. 

This  short  study  of  500  school  children  in  their  homes 
emphasizes  the  imperative  need  of  medical  inspection,  school 
nurses,  open  air  schools,  adequate  dental  clinics,  school  lunch- 
eons and  nutrition  classes,  physical  examination  and  social 
investigation  of  truants,  and  of  a  general  school  clinic  where 
physical  ills  can  be  quickly  and  expertly  attended  to,  and 
where  children  can  be  protected  from  incompetent  physicians 
and  charlatans,  and — in  the  school  buildings — better  sanitary 
supervision  and  equipment.  Garnet  Isabel  Pelton. 
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Presenting  Case  Work  to  Kentucky  Students 


COMPARISON  of  the  preparation  of  a  physician  with 
that  of  a  social  worker  has  often  been  made.  Just  as  a 
medical  student  is  given  general  courses  in  biology,  chem- 
r,  zoology  and  physics,  the  first  year — bacteriology,  sanita- 
tion, higher  zoology,  the  second  year — the  study  of  diseases  and 
their  causes,  the  third  year — and  special  diseases  and  surgery, 
the  fourth  year — and  even  after  the  four  years  have  been  com- 
pleted, is  not  ready  to  step  out  into  practice,  but  must  serve 
n  interneship  and  gain  clinical  experience  before  he  takes  up 
medicine  as  a  profession — so,  the  parallel  runs,  should  the  social 
worker  be  given  first  a  general  background,  an  all-round  col- 
lege education,  then  general  courses  in  psychology  and  sociol- 
ogy, followed  by  specific  courses  in  some  phases  of  sociology, 
such  as  poverty  and  relief,  race  problems,  immigration  and  the 
technique  of  social  service.  Then,  before  he  can  claim  to  be  a 
trained  social  worker,  he  should  serve  an  internship  with  an 
agency,  or  get  clinical  experience  in  community  life.  Having 
such  a  parallel  in  mind,  we  have  tried  to  plan  the  work  in  the 
University  of  Kentucky  so  that  we  will  be  giving  the  technique 
of  social  service  and  the  clinical  observation  for  the  worker  in 
case  methods.  Therefore,  before  entering  the  field  of  case 
work,  either  for  observation  or  for  a  study  of  the  technique,  a 
general  study  is  made  of  the  field  of  social  service,  of  modern 
methods  of  social  service,  and  the  social  history  of  the  family. 

Since  the  family  is  the  basis  of  all  case  work,  the  family  unit 
is  studied  thoroughly — the  social  values  of  family  life,  the 
functions  of  the  family,  the  elements  of  normal  family  life,  and 
ways  of  maintaining  the  standards  of  normal  family  life.  With 
the  study  of  the  normal  family  the  laboratory  work  begins,  for 
outside  of  listing  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  social  agen- 
cies of  the  town  and  state,  no  case  work  is  possible  during  the 
first  weeks.  After  the  elements  of  normal  family  life  are  dis- 
cussed, each  student  is  asked  to  select  from  his  acquaintances 
a  family  which  might  be  called  normal,  basing  the  definition 
of  a  normal  family  on  Edward  T.  Devine's  idea  of  a  normal 
life  as  applied  to  the  individual.  The  student  is  asked  to  make 
a  detailed  report  of  that  family  in  class.  This  assignment 
serves  to  bring  to  the  students  elements  which  enter  into  the 
family  life  and  which  tend  to  make  for  abnormal  conditions. 

Following  the  study  of  the  normal  family,  the  abnormal 
family  is  taken  up.  Each  student  makes  a  report  of  a  family 
of  his  acquaintance  where  some  service  could  be  performed.  In 
order  to  make  the  study  worth  while,  the  students  are  not 
only  asked  to  report  on  the  abnormal  conditions,  but  are  also 
asked  to  present  a  constructive  plan  for  the  family.  In  work- 
ing out  the  plans  for  our  abnormal  and  subnormal  families, 
the  elements  of  planning  for  and  with  the  families  are  studied, 
and  the  wisdom  of  each  step  debated. 

For  field  work  the  students  are  each  assigned  a  definite  type 
of  abnormal  family  situation  on  which  to  make  a  report.  The 
assignments  include  the  sick ;  the  aged ;  the  unmarried  mother ; 
the  deserted  family;  the  blind  wage  earner;  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent, and  the  homeless  man  or  inebriate.  Great  care  is  taken 
in  selecting  articles  from  conference  reports,  books  and  the 
Survey  magazine  which  deal  with  these  problems.  Besides 
reading  about  these  cases,  the  Associated  Charities  allows  the 
students  to  act  as  friendly  visitors  in  the  homes  of  clients  of 
the  type  the  student  is  to  report  upon.  In  preparing  to  make 
the  call,  the  students  are  required  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  cases  through  the  records  kept  by  the  Associated 
Charities. 

After  the  study  of  families,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  has 
been  covered  adequately,  a  study  of  record  making  is  under- 
taken. Example  records,  such  as  the  Brown  Case,  the  Bell 
Case,  and  others  which  are  at  hand  are  used  for  analysis.    A 


study  of  the  face  card  alone  takes  up  several  laboratory  per- 
iods. Each  student  is  furnished  with  a  face  card  and  practices 
filling  in  the  necessary  data.  The  subject  matter,  form  and 
method  of  dictation  in  making  of  case  records  is  carefully  cov- 
ered. Each  student  is  provided  with  a  mimeographed  copy  of  a 
set  of  rules  to  be  observed  in  record  making.  Selected  social 
agencies  of  the  town  are  visited  again  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  looking  over  the  systems  of  records,  files,  and  office 
equipment. 

Wishing  to  put  into  practice  some  of  the  theories  of  social 
diagnosis,  approach,  first  interviews,  and  following  up  outside 
sources,  which  are  studied  from  Mary  Richmond's  Social 
Diagnosis  and  Amelia  Sears'  Charity  Visitor,  and  still 
hesitating  to  assign  the  students  for  a  period  of  time  to  the 
charities  or  the  Red  Cross,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  placing 
the  students  in  the  public  schools  as  visiting  teachers  for  at 
least  two  months  for  elementary  training  in  case  methods.  It 
was  found  that  the  city  superintendent  and  principals  were 
unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  in  working  out 
plans  for  the  visiting  teachers.  The  student  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  school  principal  as  to  her  duties,  and  a  helper 
and  follow-up  agent  for  the  teacher,  nurse  and  attendance  offi- 
cer. For  the  attendance  officer,  the  visiting  teacher  follows  up 
stubborn  cases  trying  to  solve  the  family  situation  causing  non- 
attendance;  for  the  school  nurse,  the  visiting  teacher  presents 
the  defect  to  the  family  and  secures  their  consent  and  coope- 
ration in  getting  treatment  for  the  child ;  for  the  school  physi- 
cian the  visiting  teacher  makes  investigations  as  to  home  con- 
ditions of  the  child  and  gets  the  social  history  of  the  family  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  child  under  treatment.  The  visiting 
teacher  refers  all  relief  cases  to  the  Associated  Charities,  cases 
of  ex-service  men  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  cases  of  illness  not 
under  the  school  nurse  to  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Associ- 
ation. 

The  matter  of  reports  and  records  of  this  case  work  is  thor- 
oughly discussed  with  the  students  and  the  same  general  rules 
which  apply  to  record  making  in  case  work  agencies  are  fol- 
lowed. A  simplified  record  sheet  was  devised  for  the  use  of 
the  visiting  teacher,  and  reports  and  records  are  required  both 
to  the  principal  of  the  school  and  to  the  instructor  of  the 
course.  Complete  case  records  are  kept  on  file  in  the  instruct- 
or's office,  where  they  will  be  available  for  conferences. 

Going  back  to  the  parallel  of  the  social  worker  and  the  phy- 
sician, the  students  registered  for  the  course  are  seniors  or 
graduates  who  have  had  various  general  courses  in  sociology 
and  who  are  interested  in  the  special  diseases  of  the  community 
life.  Through  service  as  the  visiting  teacher,  theories  of  social 
betterment  and  ways  and  means  of  curing  social  ills  are  stud- 
ied as  clinical  cases  which  need  the  service  of  the  social  ex- 
pert. Following  this  preliminary  training,  the  student  will 
be  ready  for  a  more  intensive  training  as  a  visitor  with  one  of 
the  agencies.  Pauline  Wherry. 

The  State  Conference 

"\X/'HAT  is  the  function  of  the  state  conference  of  social 
work  in  the  fabric  of  social  progress?  In  consideration 
of  the  time  and  energy  spent  by  a  host  of  workers  in  attending 
such  conferences  every  year,  such  a  question  is  a  pertinent  one. 
A  partial  answer  was  secured  from  a  questionnaire  recently 
sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  thirty-seven  state  conferences  of 
social  work  in  the  United  States.  Information  was  secured 
from  twenty-nine  of  them.  The  purpose  of  a  state  conference 
of  social  work  is,  of  course,  to  extend  the  interest  in  social 
work,  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  the  social  worker,  and  to 
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THE  NEEDIEST  CASES 

DR..  "Jimmie"  Merrivveather  crinkled  the  bulky 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  propped  it  up 
beside  his  steaming  cup  of  coffee.  Then  he  gazed  medi- 
tatively out  of  the  dining-room  of  the  Cosmos  Club  at 
the  hurrying  shapes  flitting  to  work  through  the  crisp 
winter  morning.  It  was  so  snug  and  warm  that  he 
stretched  his  legs  lazily  under  the  table. 

"Bob,"  he  yawned  at  the  surgeon  opposite  him,  "it's 
good  to  get  out  of  that  whirligig  of  New  York.  I  sup* 
pose,  though,  that  there  will  be  something  electric  here 
that  will  wing  me  back." 

As  he  tapped  the  morning  paper,  he  caught  the  ap- 
peal for  "the  hundred  neediest  cases."  "Oh,  ho,"  he 
exclaimed,  "they're  at  it  again  this  year.  Here's  the 
case  of  a  chap  who  won't  go  to  a  sanitarium  because  he 
fears  his  wife  and  two  babies  will  starve  to  death  while 
he  is  away.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  asked 
to  save  his  family  from  'dire'  suffering  so  that  he  may 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  cure." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  other,  "Sarah  sent  in  a  check 
for  one  of  those  cases.  She  is  always  much  moved  at 
Christmas  time,  reading  about  them." 

"And  gets  a  fine  glow  of  Christmas  feeling,"  laughed 
Jim. 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  a  heretic  about  that  sort  of  thing,"  snapped 
Merriweather,  slapping  the  paper  on  the  table.  "It's 
done,  of  course,  all  over  the  country.  It  probably  does 
bring  in  a  pot  of  gold  to  help  many  distressing  cases. 
So  far  so  good.  But  there's  so  much  back  of  such  a 
story  that  the  public  never  gets.  And  it's  so  easy  to 
salve  one's  conscience  with  a  check." 

"Better  that  than  nothing." 

"True,  I  suppose  it's  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
I  wonder  what  the  effect  of  such  an  annual  tug  at  the 
heart-strings  is.  Does  your  wife  know  what  it  is  all 
about?  Does  she  know  what  such  welfare  agencies 
are  driving  at?" 

"I  wonder  myself  sometimes.  For  instance,  the  com- 
ing of  that  second  baby.  Wouldn't  later  have  been 
better?" 

"We'll  not  argue  about  that.  But,  Bob,  these  or- 
ganizations are  trying  to  diagnose  the  social  ills  which 
come  to  them  with  the  same  sympathy,  the  same  preci- 
sion, the  same  trained  skill  which  you  or  I  use  with 
our  patients.  It's  a  year-around  job  which  merits  the 
continuous  interest  of  the  public.  It's  a  job  which  de- 
mands the  most  human  touch  as  well  as  the  most  tech- 
nical equipment.  That's  why  I  don't  like  these  Christ- 
mas sob  stories."  P.  L.  B. 


spread  the  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
social  problems. 

Can  this  purpose  be  best  served  through  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive conference,  or  through  one  that  is  kept  small  and 
informal?  The  support  of  social  work  comes  usually  from  a 
large  number  of  people,  either  through  taxation  or  through 
voluntary  contributions.  Once  let  a  social  agency  lose  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  sympathy,  and  in  a  few  months  it  will  cease  to 
exist.  Therefore,  the  permanence  of  social  work  now  existing 
and  the  development  of  important  new  fields  depends  on  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  its  importance  to  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  people.  This  interest  should  be  developed  as  well 
in  the  rural  communities.  The  state  conference  should  draw 
an  attendance  from  every  county  in  the  state. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  number  of  these  who  attend  the  vari- 
ous state  conferences  is  indicative  of  the  value  of  these  con- 
ferences to  their  respective  states.    The  number  of  attendants 


depends  of  course  partly  on  the  population  and  area  of  the 
state,  and  the  nearness  of  the  conference  to  large  cities.  The 
largest  conferences  seem  to  have  been  held  in  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin.  There  seems  to  be  a  traceable  factor  in 
each  case.  The  peak  record  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  was  attained  in  Joliet  in  191 7  with 
about  600  out-of-town  delegates.  This  record  is  explained  by 
the  secretary  as  "due  to  the  fact  that  the  social  workers  of 
Chicago  were  able  to  make  daily  trips  to  and  from  Chicago." 
Wisconsin  reached  its  apex  this  year  at  Oshkosh,  with  530 
out-of-town  registered  delegates.  The  record  in  Wisconsin 
was  due  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  various  social  work- 
ers, whether  with  public  or  private  agencies,  went  to  work  to 
advertise  the  conference,  and  also  to  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  conference  and  the  retention  of  a  full-time  executive 
secretary.  Minnesota  comes  third  with  an  attendance  of  about 
400  out-of-town  delegates  at  Minneapolis  last  year.  This  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  proximity  of  St.  Paul,  the  twin  city  of 
Minneapolis.  The  largest  local  attendance  aside  from  out-of- 
town  delegates  was  found  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesot 
Massachusetts,  and  Missouri. 

But, although  the  permanent  value  of  a  state  conference 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  breadth  of  i 
annual  meeting,  there  are  methods  of  carrying  the  message  b 
yond  the  confines  of  this  group.     One  of  the  most  effecti 
plans  is  that  of  conducting  district  conferences  or  county  co 
ferences,  similar  in  nature  to  the  state  and  national  confereno 
but  ministering  to  a  smaller  territory,  preferably  in  some  p 
of  the  state  not  as  yet  much  interested  in  their  social  proble 
New  York,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin have  conducted  or  are  about  to  conduct  such  confer- 
ences.   Most  of  these  have  been  organized  in  cities.    Wiscon- 
sin is  to  conduct  one  January  20  to  22  in  a  rural  community — 
three  counties  in  which  the  largest  town  has  4,000  inhabitants. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  social  conferences  should  actively  promote  legislation.  The 
danger  of  promoting  legislation  lies  in  the  probable  division  of 
the  conference;  the  advantage  is  that  those  people  interested 
in  social  welfare,  through  the  central  agency,  may  unite  on 
certain  selected  social  measures,  keep  informed  regarding  them, 
and  rally  to  their  support  at  critical  times.  This  advantage 
can  be  obtained  without  fear  of  a  schism  if  only  a  few  meas- 
ures, and  only  those  which  receive  unanimous  vote  of  the  con- 
ference, are  selected  for  active  promotion.  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  have  either  promoted  or  are  laying 
plans  to  promote  measures  of  social  legislation.  This  year  the 
Wisconsin  conference  unanimously  decided  to  support  a  meas- 
ure to  establish  a  Children's  Bureau  under  the  name  of  Bureau 
of  Juvenile  Protection.  The  conference  now  has  representa- 
tives in  nearly  250  different  towns  throughout  the  state  who 
have  promised  to  be  of  assistance  in  various  ways. 

The  budgets  of  the  conferences  range  from  $100  to  $6,000. 
Except  for  the  very  small  conferences,  the  budgets  are  usually 
from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  besides  the  cost  of  printing  proceed- 
ings. Wisconsin  and  Texas,  because  of  their  plan  of  all  the 
year  round  activity,  have  budgets  considerably  larger  than  this. 
They  are  financed  by  diverse  methods.  Usually  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  publishes  the  proceedings.  The  local 
community  where  the  conference  is  held  as  a  rule  contributes 
substantially,  sometimes  caring  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
budget.  Several  of  the  conferences  receive  direct  appropri- 
ations from  the  state.  Most  of  the  conferences  are  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  memberships,  usually  $2  a  year  for  an- 
nual members  and  larger  amounts  for  sustaining  and  institu- 
tional members. 

Fifteen  conferences  publish  their  proceedings;  in  two  cases 
the  publications  are  in  the  form  of  quarterly  bulletins  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  in  one  case  the 
conference  publishes  only  the  addresses  on  questions  which  are 
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still  under  discussion.     The  others  who  replied  to  this  ques- 
tion do  not  publish  proceedings  at  present. 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  conference  to  engage  a  full  time 
executive  secretary,  and  this  plan  has  now  been  adopted  by  the 
Texas  conference.  Minnesota  and  North  Carolina  have  part 
time  paid  secretaries.  In  Illinois  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Welfare  Commission  is  by  statute  secretary  of  the  conference. 
The  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  conference  is  called  upon  by 
various  communities  throughout  the  state  for  addresses,  sur- 
veys, and  assistance  with  local  problems.  The  University  Ex- 
tension Division  furnishes  the  conference  an  office  and  sten- 
ographic help ;  the  State  Board  of  Control  prints  the  proceed- 
ings; and  the  various  social  agencies,  state-wide  and  local,  as 
well  as  individuals  interested  in  social  problems  support  the 
nference  through  memberships. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  Louisianna  was  the  only 
conference  which  had  become  defunct.    It  existed  only  for  two 
meetings.     Utah  is  just  about  to  organize  a  state  conference. 
On  the  whole,  the  value  of  such  conferences  seems  to  be 
widely  recognized,  and  the  movement  seems  to  be  gaining 
strength.     Since  such  a  conference  embraces  all  the  agencies 
and  individuals  interested  in  every  field  of  social  work,  it  fum- 
es a  promising  vehicle  for  the  organization  of  the  social 
rces  of  a  state.  Edward  D.  Lynde. 


A  Name  for  the  Times 

A  SEA-CHANGE  is  taking  place  in  the  names  of  many  of 
the  charity  organization  societies  and  associated  charities 
throughout  the  country.  This  change  is  probably  a  recogni- 
ion  that  the  term  "associated  charities"  has  been  largely  a 
isnomer,  a  bending  to  the  popular  misconception  of  the  word 
charity  itself,  and  that  the  new  name  is  perhaps  more  nearly 
indicative  of  much  of  the  activity  of  these  organizations.  The 
Red  Cross,  through  its  home  service  to  the  families  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  caught  the  public  imagination,  and  thus 
gave  a  fresh  connotation  to  the  idea  of  service  to  individuals 
and  families,  though  the  training  of  home  service  workers  was 
fundamentally  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  case  visitors  in  a 
charity  organization  society. 

Karl  de  Schweinitz  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charky  once  said  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  trained  case  worker  would  hang  out  a  shingle,  to 
practice  for  a  fee  in  the  field  of  social  maladjustments  as  a 
physician  treats  physical  ills,  and  a  labor  engineer  the  prob- 
lems of  industry.  Perhaps  this  change  in  nomenclature  is  a 
weather-cock  showing  a  trend  in  that  direction.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  is  an  indication  that  people  above  the  poverty  line  who  are 
faced  with  serious  social  difficulties  are  turning  to  family  case 
working  agencies  with  increasing  confidence,  the  tendency  is 
wholesome  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  cases  will  be 
died  with  the  same  consideration  and  thoughtful  study  as 
given  to  chronic  cases  that  are  a  continuous  obligation. 
Over  a  year  ago  the  Philadelphia  Society  considered  the 
estion  of  changing  its  name  to  meet  the  new  concepts  of  the 
ime,  but  it  has  been  left  to  Boston  to  seek  the  advantage  of 
new  name  before  Philadelphia  has  taken  action. 
The  Boston  Herald  in  an  editorial  for  November  18,  1920, 
ments  upon  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Associated  Char- 
es of  Boston  to  that  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society: 

The  new  name  more  accurately  designates  the  work  which 
these  organizations  are  doing  nowadays.  Many  years  ago  it 
might  fairly  be  said  that  philanthropy  was  a  synonym  for  alms- 
giving. The  chief  function  of  a  charity  organization  in  those 
days  was  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  poor  and  relief  for  the 
afflicted.  But  we  have  now  outgrown  this  rather  narrow  con- 
ception of  philanthropic  endeavor.  The  work  of  these  organi- 
zations is  no  longer  remedial  alone,  but  constructive  and  pre- 
ventive ,as  well.  A  large  part  of  their  work,  indeed,  falls  into 
these  latter  categories.  They  lay  stress  on  the  principle  of 
self-help,  and  devote  a  good  deal  of  their  attention  to  services 
which  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  by  termed  charity. 


Poster  used  by  ihe  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  in  its  recent  cam- 
paign described  by  Sherman   C.  Kingsley  on  page   565 

Family  welfare  is  a  broader  and  better  designation.  It  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  The  family  is 
the  basis  of  American  society,  the  unit  upon  which  all  other 
social  organization  depends.  Anything  that  weakens  the  family 
as  a  social  unit  is  a  detriment  to  the  greater  community.  Any- 
thing that  strengthens  it,  and  makes  it  mean  more  to  the  in- 
dividual, is   a  contribution  to  the  stability  of  our  national  life. 

A  Statement  of  Principles 

'  I  4  HE  statement  of  principles  of  the  St.  Louis  Council  of 
-*-   Social  Agencies  crystallizes  certain  ideals  toward  which 
many  social  organizations  have  been  striving: 

We  place  emphasis  on  justice  before  charity  and  on  preven- 
tion  rather   than    relief. 

We  believe  in  the  family  home  rather  than  in  the  institu- 
tion. We  advocate  the  use  of  institutions  only  for  special 
training  or  care  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  home. 

We  believe  in  using  every  means  to  keep  children  with  their 
parents,  but  that  moral  unfitness  of  parents  justifies  separa- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  private  charities  are  organized  to  serve  the 
community;  that  they  are  under  obligations  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  about  their  work  and  methods  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  their  contributors;  to  return  full  value  for  the  money 
given  by  adopting  standards  of  business  efficiency;  to  cooperate 
so  closely  with  one  another  that  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  work. 

We  believe  that  existing  organizations  should  try  to  cover 
the  field  by  expansion  or  by  consolidation,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  form  new  organizations. 

The  St.  Louis  Council  has  set  up  certain  standards  of  ad- 
mission which  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  other  cities  where 
the  central  council  idea  is  being  developed.  These  include 
registration  'through  the  Charities'  Registration  Bureau  of 
societies  giving  material  relief  or  performing  constructive  ser- 
vice for  individuals  or  families;  a  provision  that  each  organ- 
ization should  fill  an  unmet  need  or  one  which  cannot  be  filled 
by  another  organization ;  an  insistence  that  each  agency 
"should  work  for  the  social  welfare  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  methods,  and  should  cooperate  with  other  phi- 
lanthropic agencies;"  and  the  condition  that  actual  work  shall 
be  done  commensurate  with  the  money  expended. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  ASSIMILATION 

By    Julius    Drachsler.      The    Macmillan    Co.     275    pp.      Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

Professor  Drachsler  here  points  out  the  need  for  a  rational  and 
scientific  attitude  toward  the  immigrant.  Before  our  problem  can 
be  met  intelligently,  he  maintains,  we  need  to  apply  scientific  meth- 
ods for  ascertaining  the  facts  of  immigrant  community  life.  Be- 
fore we  can  know  how  to  deal  with  the  immigrants,  we  must 
know  accurately  what  is  going  on  among  the  various  types  of  men 
who  have  come  to  our  shores  in  the  last  two  score  years. 

To  proclaim  this  much  is  not  difficult,  but  Professor  Drachsler 
backs  up  his  statement  by  the  results  of  his  own  researches.  He 
blazes  the  trail  for  a  scientific  approach  through  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  intermarriage,  doubtless  a  fundamental  aspect  of  our  prob- 
lem. With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  rate  of  intermarriage,  he  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  100,000  cases  in  New  York  city.  The 
methodological  note  which  he  adds  in  the  appendix  is  at  once  a  testi- 
mony of  the  accuracy  of  his  statistical  analysis  and  a  tribute  to  his 
zeal  as  a  scholar.  The  conclusions  which  he  reaches  will  not  be 
surprising  to  those  who  have  based  their  judgment  upon  close 
observation  of  immigrant  life ;  namely,  that  amalgamation  is  going 
on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  obliteration  of  the  foreign 
ethnic  groups  as  distinct  entities.  In  the  first  generation  of  im- 
migrants, the  average  rate  of  intermarriage  is  14  per  cent,  with 
an  average  of  300  per  cent  in  the  second  generation,  that  is,  of 
children  born  on  American  soil.  An  outstanding  exception  is  the 
case  of  the  Jews,  where  the  religious  bond  is  effective  in  greatly 
reducing  the  rate  of  intermarriage ;  but  among  them  also,  the  second 
generation  shows  a  vast  increase — over  700  per  cent,  although  con- 
sidered absolutely,  the  proportion  of  intermarriages  in  the  second 
generation   does   not  exceed    5   per  cent. 

These  bald  facts  are  undoubtedly  significant,  and  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  main  tendency.  The  statistical  analysis  is  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  immigrant  community  life,  and  of  the  "storm  and 
stress"  undergone  during  the  war.  These  masterpieces  of  descrip- 
tion— they  can  be  termed  nothing  less — reveal  an  unusual  knowledge 
of  the  subtle  social  and  psychological  processes  of  the  newcomers. 
The  main  trend  of  the  statistical  tables  is  strongly  upheld  by  the 
study  of  social  conditions.  In  spite  of  an  apparent  tendency  to  re- 
tain foreign  ways,'  and  to  build  up  colonies,  "disintegration  is  gnaw- 
ing at  the  vitals  of  the  immigrant  communities,  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  can  maintain  themselves  only  by  the  constant  influx  of 
new  immigrants.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  an  examination  of 
social,  cultural  and  religious  development  will  show  a  trend  to- 
ward disintegration,  which  is  obscured  by  the  figures  of  inter- 
marriage. After  a  careful  description  of  immigrant  community  or- 
ganization, he  concludes:  "Great  spiritual  crisis,  such  as  disaster 
to  kinsmen  in  the  old-world  home,  war,  realization  of  age-long 
hopes  of  national  autonomy,  shock  the  immigrant  groups  into  pain- 
ful sensibility  and  rouse  them  to  marvelous  cooperative  efforts.  But, 
when  all  these  extraneous  stimuli  have  spent  their  force,  the  group 
cannot  fall  back  upon  its  inner  vitality  for  sustenance.  If  there  be 
within  it  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  self-consciousness  its  autono- 
mous life  will  flow  on  freely,  creating  forms  of  adjustment  while 
yet  conserving  its  own  idividuality.  But,  if  for  any  reason  this 
spring  should  dry  up,  the  communal  mechanism  so  ingeniously  con- 
trived by  the  labors  of  a  thousand  minds  will  lie  dead,  like  the 
lifeless  works  of  a  clock  run  down." 

Each  reader  will  interpret  these  facts  in  accordance  with  his  own 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  merit  of  the  book  that  the  facts  have  been 
divided  from  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Professor  Drachsler  sum- 
marizes his  view  in  the  phrase  "hasty  assimilation."  He  believes 
that  a  distintegration  of  the  cultural  and  social  life  of  the  ethnic 
community,  which  has  resulted  from  our  laissez  faire  policy,  is  bad 
for  both  the  immigrants  and  for  the  native-born.  Our  usual  Ameri- 
canization schemes  have  proved  a  failure— pedagogically  and  social- 
ly. As  a  result,  the  immigrant  falls  between  two  stools.  While 
not  becoming  an  American  in  any  true  sense,  he  loses  what  is  best 
in  the  traditions  he  has  brought  to  America.  Professor  Drachsler 
implies  his  own  conception  in  the  term  "incorporation"  which  he 
would  substitute  for  "assimilation,"  as  used  in  the  title,  no  doubt 
out  of  respect  for  the  common  usage. 

In  his  proposed  policy  of  "incorporation,"  he  stresses  the  cultural 


factors  in  assimilation,  the  importance  of  presenting  to  the  immi- 
grant by  proper  educational  methods  a  true  and  profound  concep- 
tion of  Americanism,  and  of  reckoning  with  the  immigrant  heritage 
as  a  potential  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  America.  Little 
is  to  be  gained,  much  lost,  "by  setting  up  racial  fusion  and  the  re- 
sulting ethnic  homogeneity  as  the  sole  and  conscious  national  ideal." 
For  intermarriage  is  in  itself  no  guarantee  of  true  assimilation,  nor 
is  it  in  reality  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  full  and  complete  partici- 
pation in  American  life. 

The  conclusions  and  views  of  Professor  Drachsler  will  not  be 
new  to  those  who  have  studied  the  problem  of  immigrant  life.  His 
contribution  lies  in  the  scientific  basis  which  he  gives  to  his  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  scientific  character  of  his  work  has  not  detracted 
from  its  literary  merit.  The  book  will  no  doubt  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  few  valuable  discussions  on  the  problem  of  assimilation. 

J.  B.  Berkson. 

THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By    Frederick    Jackson    Turner.     Henry    Holt    &    Co.     375    pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

Professor  Turner  in  his  present  volume  brings  together  papers 
written  at  intervals  over  the  span  of  a  generation,  beginning  with 
the  one  on  the  Significance  of  the  Frontier,  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in -Chicago  in  1893, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  recognized  classics  in  the  literature  of  our 
history.  Together  they  trace  our  successive  frontiers  as  they  re- 
ceded from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific,  each  one,  as  it  stepped 
back,  shaking  off  more  of  the  European  influence  and  becoming 
more  distinctively  American.  America's  own  contribution  to  the 
making  of  the  American  nation  is  the  informing  idea  of  all  the 
essays — how  the  American  environment  laid  hold  on  the  human 
factors  injected  into  it  from  the  old  world,  and  in  successive  re- 
lays from  the  older  parts  of  the  new  world,  modifying  and  develop- 
ing them  and  moulding  them  into  something  new  and  different. 
While  it  is  the  influence  of  the  wilderness  on  our  political  types 
and  ideals  with  which  Professor  Turner  is  chiefly  concerned,  the 
book  is  highly  suggestive  to  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
American  attitude  toward  social  problems  and  the  course  which 
social  work  has  taken  in  America.  Lilian  Brandt. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  FORTY-NINER 

Edited    by    C.    L.    Canfield.      Houghton    Mifflin    Co.      244    pp. 
Price,   $3.50;  by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $3.65. 

THE  SPLENDID  WAYFARING 

By   John    G.    Neihardt,      The   Macmillan    Co.      287    pp.     Price, 

$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

Readers  who  are  fond  of  primary  history  will  be  literally  mining 
gold  from  the  first  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  first  delightful  tale. 
For,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  diaries,  this  is  a  tale,  and  the  little 
incidents  within  it  are  as  complete  as  those  in  narrative  fiction.  It 
is  the  intimate  chronicle  of  a  New  England  boy  through  the  two 
most  fevered  years  of  the  gold  rush.  There  are  the  ingredients  of 
the  loved  love  story,  or  the  one-night-stand  play:  the  Puritan  girl 
back  home,  the  pal,  the  farm  to  pay  for,  the  carousing  back-ground 
of  gambling  houses  and  gin-mills  in  an  otherwise  still  and  beauti- 
ful landscape,  and  an  arriving  French  and  virtuous  widow.  The 
book  does  not  fail  of  this  obvious  destiny,  but  fulfills  a  much  larger 
one.  In  simple,  ungrammatical  language  of  increasing  beauty  and 
meaning,  a  young  forty-niner  tells  the  story  of  his  growth,  under 
the  sophisticated,  gentle  influence  of  his  partner,  from  a  narrow 
Norfolk  boy  to  a  broad-gauged,  tolerant  man  of  varied  and  scru- 
pulous experience.  And  in  it  one  sees  the  bitterness  and  cynicism 
of  this  scholarly  partner  wear  away  under  the  uncomplicated  steadi- 
ness of  his  young  friend,  the  diarist. 

The  editor  occasionally  errs  in  underestimating  the  perceptive 
abilities  of  the  reader.  But  on  the  whole  his  comments  are  histori- 
cal aids  to  be  well  received.  For  the  book  is  both  primary  history 
and  primarily  history,  albeit  the  time  passes  with  it  as  with  a  best 
seller. 

The  Splendid  Wayfaring  is  said  to  be  the  first  printed  story  of 
the   expedition   which   opened   the   great  central   route   to   the   West 
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1820's.  It  gives  in  close  detail  the  hardships  and  thrilling 
dangers  of  the  bands  of  trappers  who,  in  search  for  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  the  beavers,  traversed  by  foot,  by  mustang,  by  mule  and 
bull-boat  the  hundreds  of  miles  between  St.  Louis  and  California. 
By  lighting  his  facts  with  poetical  imagination,  Mr.  Neihardt  has 
tucceeded  in  giving  some  epical  quality  to  his  heroes  and  painting, 
he  intended  to  do,  the  mood  of  their  adventures.  Inasmuch  as 
tfr  Neihardt  admits  the  importance  of  this  mood  as  compared  with 
the  bare  facts,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  he  frequently 
spoils  the  reader's  illusion  of  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical performances  by  the  introduction  of  alien  bits  of  philosophi- 
cal observation  such  as  "little  did  he  reck  that  on  this  very  spot 
twenty  years  later,"  etc.— well  calculated  to  destroy  any  mood  but 
that  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Especially  is  this  ap- 
parent   if  the   Splendid   Wayfarer   is   read    in   conjunction   with    the 

liary  of  A  Forty-Niner.     That  good  gentleman  was  not  reproduc- 
a  mood  of  history  but   participating   in   it,    and   obliviating  for 

is  readers  all  other  periods  by  his  own  thrilling  absorption  in  his 
dU  present  moment.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  make  this  comparison 
if  Mr.  Neihardt  were  not  attempting  to  approximate  the  interest 
of  a  first  hand  tale.  , 

More  of  these  intimate  chronicles  might  well  swell  high  school 
...  M.  C.  C. 

libraries. 

AMERICAN  TOWNS  AND  PEOPLE 


The  last  chapters,  dealing  with  the  war  and  the  peace  con- 
ference, do  not  represent  such  mature  or  impartial  judgments.  The 
treatment  of  pacifists  (including  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace) 
and  pro-Germans  (always  considered  in  one  category),  of  the 
aliens,  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Seattle  general  strike,  and  especially 
of  the  Kaiser  as  causing  the  war,  is  essentially  journalistic  and 
savors  of  the  four-minute  man's  speech  rather  than  the  scholar's 
research.  But  journalism  is  probably  better  than  silence  in  the 
commendable   effort   to   bring   history   down   to   the    present. 

No  political  history,  however,  should  be  called  the  "history  of 
our  own  times."  The  complex  of  predicaments  which  we  call 
the  present  has  roots — industrial,  intellectual  and  broadly  social 
rather  than  narrowly  political.  In  his  last  chapter  the  author 
seems  to  essay  some  analysis  of  the  significant  features  of  our 
age,  but  there  is  evident  no  sure  grasp  of  their  interrelatedness 
or  relative  importance.  He  ends  weakly  with  the  inheritance 
tax  as  the  most  promising  solution  of  our  very  complex  problem 
of  economic  inequality.  Rorert   D.   Leigh. 

Columbia   University. 

HUNGRY  HEARTS 

By  Anzia  Yezierska.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  293  pp.  Price,  $1.90; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.05. 

Quite    in    addition    to    fulfilling  her   purpose   of   making   her   far- 


..     „    „  tjiu     ,   from-mute  race  even  more  articulate,  Mrs.  Yezierska  has  succeeded 

By  Harrison  Rhodes.     Robert  M.  McBride  &  to.     274  pp.  -       in  making  some  very  readable  stories_     They  are  not  only  Jewish ; 
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rated.  Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3-75- 
Mr  Rhodes  has  made  for  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago '  Washington,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles  what  has  been  wanting 
for  a  long  time;  namely  an  appraisal  of  their  spiritual  qualities  as 
cities  which  distinguish  them  from  other  communities.  It  is  true 
he  has  sampled,  in  most  cases,  the  upper  and  the  lower  crust  of  the 
pie  and  not  the  filling;  can  find  his  way  to  the  homes  of  the  rich 
and  the  slums,  to  the  best  clubs  and  the  worst  market  stal  s,  rather 
than  to  the  homes  and  shops  and  offices  of  the  broad  middle  section 
of  society.  But  so  much  was  demanded  of  him;  for,  it  is  only  above 
and  below  that  broad  belt  of  undistinguished,  uniform,  American 
middle  class  life  (in  which,  of  course,  is  included  a  large  part  of 
those  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands)  that  the  differentiating 
factors  in  each  community  are  to  be  found.  And  Mr.  Rhodes  really 
knows  whereof  he  speaks;  his  intimacy  is  shown  in  many  srna  1 
details  of  his  recital.  Of  course,  generalization  about  the  West, 
about  snobbery  in  Philadelphia,  or  the  part  played  by  old  peop  e 
in  Boston  society,  are  always  apt  to  be  a  little  out  of  focus;  but  to 
have  discovered  the  individuality  of  some  of  our  American  cities 
and  to  have  in  so  many  little  things  shown  exactly  in  what  it  con- 
sists is  no  small  achievement.  So  much  for  the  social  students 
appreciation  of  this  book.  As  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing  its  ex- 
cellence is  likely  to  appeal  to  a  much  wider  circle.  And  the  illustra- 
tions, while  they  do  not  help,  at  least  do  not  mar. 


B.  L. 


E  UNITED  STATES  IN  OUR  TIME  [1865-1920] 
By  Paul  L.  Haworth.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  563  pp.  Price, 
$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.50. 
.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Haworth  anticipates  the  question  first  asked 
concerning  any  history  of  our  own  times.  "I  have  devoted  a 
large  share  of  space  to  industrial  questions,"  he  writes,  "but  I 
have  been  on  my  guard  against  swinging  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion. After  all,  the  business  of  government  is  still  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  essential  that  our 
citizens  should  understand  our  past  political  history."  It  is,  then, 
primarily  a  story  of  politics  which  we  find  in  his  pages,  a  nar- 
rative organized  around  presidential  elections  and  party  vicis- 
situdes, interspersed  at  appropriate  points  with  descriptions  of 
social  and  industrial  development  adequate  for  the  understanding 
of  such  essentially  economic  party  phenomena  as  the  Greenbackers 
and   Populists. 

The  text  is  notably  readable  with  a  delightfully  simple  style. 
There  abound  questions  from  contemporary  participants  and  per- 
sonal but  significant  anecdotes,  which  give  a  distinct  flavor  to 
the  narrative.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hayes  wine 
fppisode  and  the  Cleveland  marriage,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  perspective.  But  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  text  which  compresses 
without  squeezing  out  the  juice.  The  judgments  passed  on  the 
actors  in  the  difficult  times  of  reconstruction  and  on  such  charac- 
ters as  Arthur,  McKinley  and  Taft  follow  closely  the  estimates 
by  Rhodes  and  the  authors  in  the  American  Nation  series,  which 
is  to  say  they  pre  eminently  fair. 


they  are  human,  though  her  persons  run  their  full  range  of  feeling 
too  quickly  and  too  intensely  to  fit  in  any  chance  back-ground. 
The  author  is  evidently  not  so  much  removed  from  the  elemental 
life  of  the  Lower  East  Side  herself.  She  knows  the  geometrical 
boundaries  of  these  people's  troubles  which  are  as  often  self- 
pity  as  circumstance,  and  she  knows  the  tangibilities  for  which 
they  aspire.  Husbands,  babies,  shtrudel  cake  and  diamonds  are 
to  Mrs.  Yezierska  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  In  each  case  she  burns  up  tangibilities  as  so 
much  straw  and  leaves  a  very  real  spiritual  longing  in  all  of  her 
Hungry  Hearts.  Open  the  book  at  any  page  and  it  bleeds  color. 
Humor,  generosity,  invective,  greed,  tragedy — Mrs.  Yezierska  gets 
them  all  in  with  seemingly  little  effort.  Her  plot  technique  fails 
her  occasionally,  but  since  in  these  stories  the  plot  interest  is  the 
least  important,  the  volume  does  not  fail  therefore.  M.   C.  C. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— MAN  OF  GOD 

By  John  Welsey  Hill.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    416  pp.    Illustrated. 
Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  written  about  in  so  many  books  that 
the  average  American  would  know  Lincoln  if  he  met  him  on  the 
street.  Dr.  Hill  in  this  book  has  gone  a  step  further  and  has  given 
an  insight  into  his  real  character  which  is  worth  while.  The  chapter 
on  The  Education  of  a  President  is  of  especial  interest  to  Americans 
today  when  much  time  is  spent  in  worrying  about  our  educational 
system  in  the  United  States.  A  Christian  View  of  Labor  also  is 
timely.  Lincoln  was  of  course  schooled  in  hard  work.  He  was  no 
shirker,  hence  Dr.  Hill  gives  us  the  view  of  a  worker,  and  also 
shows  that  he  had  a  Christian  view  of  labor.  Reading  these  pages 
by  Dr.  Hill  one  perceives  how  every  experience  of  success  and 
failure  ministered  to  the  making  of  godly  character.  Deep  calls 
unto  deep.  A  man  of  God  emerges  into  view.  Lincoln  welded 
vision  to  service,  we  learn  here.  President-elect  Harding  well  says 
in  his  introduction:  "Dr.  Hill  has  rendered  a  service  as  patriotic  as 
it  is  lastingly  religious."  John  Edward  Oster. 

THE  COLONIZATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  1492-1783  : 

By  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  and  Thomas  Maitland 
Marshall,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Company.  609  pp.  Price, 
$4.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.55. 

The  distinguishing  merit  of  this  new  book  on  a  familiar  sub- 
ject— and  it  is  a  great  one — is  that  it  brings  together,  into  a  con- 
nected account,  the  story  of  the  colonizaion  of  North  America, 
from  the  earliest  contact  of  Asiatic  and  European  travellers  down 
to  1783.  Because  of  this  comprehensive  character,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  present  interests  instead  of  from  that  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  particularly  appreciated 
by  those  of  us  who  feel  the  importance  of  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  our  historical  backgrounds  but  have  not  the  time  to  specialize 
in  colonial  history.  Lilian  Brandt. 
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COMMUNICA  TIONS 


"TOO  MUCH  CENTRALIZATION" 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  bold  of  me  to  set  up  my  opinion  about 
centralization  of  power  in  the  federal  government,  against  the  state- 
ments of  such  strong  minds  as  have  recently  voiced  sentiment  in  the 
Survey.  But  I  believe  in  the  next  five  years  the  slogan  "too  much 
centralization"  is  going  to  be  fashionable,  and  that  we  ought  to  go 
slow  about  throwing  this  phrase  about,  for  it  has  in  it  seeds  of  harm 
to  noble  causes. 

Of  course,  we  need  strong  local  communities,  but  here  is  a  point: 
You  cannot  get  great  national  laws  like  prohibition  or  like  the  law 
called  for  in  the  National  Republican  Platform  for  universal  phys- 
ical education  until  there  has  been  a  tremendous  test  of  the  thing 
desired  in  myriad  local  communities.  This  is  the  case  with  pro- 
hibition. Almost  every  little  white  church  on  almost  every  village 
green  had  seen  local  tests  made  before  national  prohibition  could  be 
thought  of. 

In  the  same  way,  myriad  tests  have  been  made  in  our  schools 
already  showing  the  necessity  of  a  health-promotion  program  for 
our  25,000,000  school  children,  but  there  comes  a  moment  when  the 
experience  and  action  of  the  forward-looking  communities  can  be 
forced  on  the  backward  ones  by  a  state  or  national  law,  and  tre- 
mendous progress  made,  much  more  quickly  than  by  waiting  for 
local  action. 

Freeman  says  that  Rome  was  so  great  that  history  should  be  writ- 
ten thus,  "Rome,  before  Rome,  after  Rome."  The  power  of  Rome 
was  the  power  to  centralize.  The  Roman  Church  grew  up  on  the 
ashes  of  Roman  solidarity  and  has  waxed  strong  by  centralization. 
For  this  reason,  with  good  logic,  if  I  understand  her  rightly,  she 
strives  for  centralization  for  herself,  and  for  division  for  her 
enemies,  for  in  division  is  weakness.  She  fights  national  and  state 
control.    Experience  has  taught  her  the  wisdom  of  so  doing. 

I  think  that  if  we  catch  at  this  phrase,  and  fling  it  far  and  wide, 
the  phrase  "too  much  centralization,"  we  shall  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  prohibition,  who  would  like  to  see  the  federal  law 
broken  and  local  units  of  liquor  control  take  its  place.  We  shall 
also  play  into  the  hands  of  those  groups  who  are  not  friendly  to  the 
public  schools,  the  very  fountain  of  our  democracy.  The  appro- 
priations in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  which  provide  for  a  special 
amount  of  money  to  be  taken  from  the  North  and  given  to  the  South 
can  be  managed  without  attacking  the  doctrine  of  centralization. 

Why  preach  disintegration.  It  is  a  germ  which  might  take  us 
years  to  recover  from.  Why  not  preach  the  safer  doctrine  "united 
we  stand."  Elizabeth  Tilton. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

MR.  LEE  EXPLAINS 

To  the  Editor:  Some  of  my  friends  have  construed  my  letter 
upon  the  drawbacks  to  federal  legislation  [See  the  Survey  for  Dec- 
ember 18]  as  implying  opposition  to  the  Fess-Capper  physical  train- 
ing bill  and  the  Smith-Towner  general  education  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  am  in  favor  of  both  of  these  bills  and  am  doing  what 
work  I  can  for  the  former.  I  think  they  are  both  drawn  upon  the 
right  principle  of  leaving  administration  wholly  with  the  several 
states  and  their  local  units  and  of  granting  federal  subsidy  only 
upon  condition  of  local  support  and  the  attainment  of  good  standards 
of  work,  though  not  necessarily  uniform  standards. 

I  do  not  believe  either  of  these  bills  will  lessen  local  interest  or 
initiative.  Public  school  education  is  not  a  new  thing  in  this  coun- 
try, having  had  a  start  of  about  three  hundred  years,  and  physical 
training  is  a  proper  and  necessary  part  of  it.  I  believe  that  most 
of  those  opposed  to  these  two  bills  are  really  opposed  not  so  much 
to  federal  legislation  as  to  the  public  schools.  Joseph  Lee. 

Boston. 

THE  TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR  SCHOOL 
To  the  Editor:  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  one  wel- 
comes the  reports  emanating  from  the  Whittier  (Cal.)  State  School 
regarding  improvements  in  the  social  handling  of  the  child  who 
already  has  become  delinquent,  as  well  as  of  the  child  who  is  be- 
ginning, in  his  educational  teens,  to  manifest  symptoms  of  a  later 
delinquent  career.  [See  the  Survey  for  August  16,  1920.]  Although 
not  wishing  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  the  proposed  program 
until    it  can   be   given   more   careful    and    thoughtful   consideration, 


four  important  questions  immediately  come  to  mind  which  the  a 
vocates  of  the  plan  may  desire  to  answer. 

(1)  Parental  Negligence:  Perhaps,  next  to  feeblemindedness,  t 
one  outstanding  factor  contributing  to  the  constant  supply  of  deli 
quent  children  is  the  unpardonable  neglect  of  parents.  Not  only  1 
many  shirk  their  parental  responsibilities,  but  there  are  a  Iar; 
number  who  manifest  marked  incompetence  in  the  proper  handlii 
of  their  children.  I  am  certain  that  no  juvenile  court  would  ', 
violating  constitutional  guarantees  if  in  95  per  cent  of  the  cases 
dependency  and  delinquency,  the  parents  or  legal  guardians  we 
cited  in  and  charged  with  "contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
minor."  Is  the  fear  justified  that  the  twenty-four-hour  school, 
established,  will  aid  and  abet  neglectful  and  ignorant  parent 
There  are  too  many  already  who  wish  to  thrust  upon  society  the 
fundamental  parental  obligations. 

(2)  The  Job  for  the  Public  Schools:     There  is  so  much  curre; 
criticism  of  our  public  schools  that  one  hesitates  adding  any  furthi 
reflections   upon   their   shortcomings.     It  is  unfortunately   true   th. 
entirely  too  large  a  proportion  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  scho 
administrators   look   upon   their   pedagogical   contribution   as   be^ 
ning  at  9  A.  M.  and  ceasing  at  3  P.  M.  for  some   100  days  throu; 
out  the  year.     We,  as  workers  with  potential  and  finished  juve; 
offenders,  must  continue  to  batter  at  the  doors  of  our  school  bo 
and  of  our  superintendents  until  we  can  make  heard  the  impera 
need    for    school    cooperation,    both    with    the    home    and    with 
various  social  agencies  which  affect  home-morale.     Why  should  n 
our  schools  be  interested  in  the  potential  delinquent?     And   agaii 
why  should  not  our  schools  undertake  measures  to  counteract  neg; 
tive   influences  which  make   for  the   development  of  an   anti-soci; 
character?     True,    these    are    matters   beyond   the    purview   of   tl 
3   R's.     But   are    we   not   beginning  to    recognize   that   writin'    an 
figurin'  are  not  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  educational  alphabet 
If  our  public  schools  in  the  near  future  begin  to  function   social) 
somewhat  more  adequately  than  they  have  in  the  past,  will  not  th 
need  for  a  twenty-four-hour  school  be  greatly  reduced  if  not  entire! 
eliminated? 

(3)  Family  Responsibility:  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  wishes  1 
preserve  its  cultural  superiority  it  must  guard,  with  extreme  vigi 
ance,  any  attempt  which  will  aid  the  break-down  of  its  basic  soci. 
unit,  the  family.  By  means  of  mothers'  pensions  and  other  simila 
devices  we  are  gradually  attempting  to  hold  together  the  walls  0 
this  unfortunately  crumbling  institution.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  ths 
the  twenty-four-hour  school,  if  established,  will  be  still  another  pol 
ential  influence  ready  to  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  many  a  family  grad 
ually  going  bankrupt  in  spirit  and  in  ideals?  On  the  other  hanc 
will  not,  for  example,  increased  efforts  toward  family  rehabilitatio 
reduce   considerably   the    need    for   twenty-four-hour   schools? 

(4)  Home  Life:  I  believe  there  will  be  more  or  less  genera 
agreement  to  the  proposition  that  no  institution  yet  constructed- 
not  even  the  most  efficiently  working  cottage  system,  can  offer  any 
thing  but  bogus  substitutes  for  the  give  and  take  of  a  wholesom- 
family  contact  and  bringing-up.  What  will  the  twenty-four-hour  1 
school  offer  in  the  way  of  home-life?  And  also,  what  measures  wil 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  institutionalization  of  this  school? 

S.    C.    Kohs. 
Psychologist  to  the   Court  of  Domestic  Relations, 
Portland,  Ore. 

FROM  GRAND  RAPIDS 
To  the  Editor:    I  am  not  surprised  that  you  receive  many  com 
mendations  for  your  recent  issue  of  the  Survey;  this  morning  I  ha< 
a  call  from  a  visitor  to  Grand  Rapids,  who  speaks  of  it,  and  whosi 
curiosity   is   somewhat   aroused,   wanting   me  to   relate   to   him  tht 
narrative   of   the   early   day   efforts   of   which   Julius  Berkey   and  1 
were    the   principals,    in   fact,    well   nigh   the   only   ones   who    wen 
establishing  the  industry  in  this  city.     It  was  not  that  we  had  an}  j 
special  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheap  water  power,  for  our  riveH 
has  but  little  fall,  nor  did  we  have  any  advantage  in  the  matter  oi  | 
lumber,    which    was    then    almost   entirely    American    black    walnut 
found   south   of   the   Grand   River   valley   line,    and    from   there  w« 
drew  our  supply  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  now  we  are  combing  1 
the  wilder  portions  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  here  and  there  1 
find   walnut  timber   through   the   northern   portions  of  the   southern 
states,  and  occasionally  I  take  a  ride  in  one  of  my  automobiles  and 
look  up  a  tree  that  I  knew  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.     It  puts  me  in 
a    reminiscent   mood ;    we    toiled   very   diligently,    both    Mr.   Berkey 
and  I — physically  and  with  what  brain  power  we  had— for  neither  \ 
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icfctlf!   if  us  had  capital. to  purchase  an  outfit  of  machinery,  hence,  forced| 

iack   upon  ourselves,   we  simply  invented  and   built  the   equipment 

re  demanded  for  those  simple  days.  William  Widdicomb. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  POLITICS 

0  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial  entitled  Liberty,  Limited,  in  the 
vey  for  December  4  interests  me.  I  cannot  doubt  your  state- 
its  nor  your  quotations.     To  me  such  methods  in  politics  dealing 

the   Negro   are   distasteful   in   the    extreme.     They   are   to  be 
ilassed    with    the    methods    employed    in    the    political    machines    in 
cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and    (possibly)    Chicago.     They 
ire  not  democratic  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  that  term. 
But  after  living  in  communities  over  half  of  whose  population  is 
Ero,   I  have  tried  to  decide  for  myself  what  is  the   right  treat- 
Kit  of  the  Negro  in  politics.     Here  in  the   South,  while   injustice 
iv  be,  and  often  is,  done  to  the  white  man  and  the  Negro  alike  in 
omic  and  social   and  educational  spheres,  we  feel,  nevertheless, 
t  we   are  working  surely   if  slowly  toward   proper   adjustments, 
unfortunately    politics    has    made    no    progress    since    the    days 
ding  up  to  the  Civil  War.     It  still   thrives  on  hatred  and   ani- 
ity.     Just    as    without   it   the    slave    question    would    have    been 
tied  without  the  terrible  material  and  spiritual  loss,  so  now  with- 
OUt  it  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  future  relation  be- 
een  the  white  man  and  the  Negro  in  the  South, 
ut  since  we  are  bound  up  in  a  national  whole  in  which  one  sec- 
cannot  understand  the  intricate  problems  of  the  other,  what  is 
R>e  done?    When  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  a  town  is  Negro 
Id  you  have  the  Negroes  rule  the  town,  although  their  average 
lligence,    education,    morality,    material    wealth,    and    ability    are 
bsiderably  below  that  of  the  white   population?     Is   a   people   so 
pi\y  swayed  and  led  by  emotion  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  gov- 
ent    of    a    community    containing    a    considerable    minority    of 
tes?     Of  course,  if  they  were  given  free  rein   at  the  polls  this 
iuld  naturally  happen. 

I  ask  these  questions  because  I  myself  am  seeking  a  solution  of 
«  problem  and  not  that  I  defend  present  methods.  In  politics  I  am 
ither   Republican    nor    Democrat   but    an    independent    liberal.      I 

iuld  always  speak  and  work  against  the  many  injustices  done  the 
gro  both  North  and  South  (and  having  lived  in  both  sections  I 
nk  there   is  little  difference),  but  I  wish  to  see  where  the  effort 

1  really  help.  A.  Rufus  Morgan. 
hester,  S.  C. 

THE  ITALIAN  LABOR  SITUATION 
"o  the  Editor:  The  impression  I  bring  back  from  two  months 
Italy  is  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  tolerant  attitude  toward  the 
s  and  desires  of  labor  than  are  seen  in  this  country.  One  feels 
t  a  journal  like  L'Avanti  is  in  reality  the  organ  of  a  powerful 
iup,  and  the  editorials  and  politices  of  the  Socialists  are  con- 
itly  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  papers  like  the  Corriere  della 
ka.  of  Milan   and  in   the  principal  papers  of  Rome   and   Florence. 

II  this  naturally  makes  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public.    They 
certainly  going  to  try  out  in  Italy  the  plan  of  offering  a  motive 

the  worker  for   increased  production  by  giving   him   representa- 
in  every  department  of  the  manufacturing  trades.     The  work- 
's are  going  to  have  a  chance   to  know  exactly  how  the  business 
nds.    It  seems  to  me  an  experiment  for  the  whole  world  to  watch. 

Myrta  L.  Jones. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  NATION-WIDE  BANK  MERGER 
To  the  Editor:    You  did  not  invite  me  to  contribute  to  your  sym- 
ium — "What  else   must  be  done   to  make  this   a   livable   world." 
The  Survey  for  January  1,  page  498.]     I  send  this,  however,  be- 
se  it  is  different  from  all  the  others  and  is  practical.     War  and 
idustrial   panic  are   the  two  great  factors  which  take  the   joy  out 
if  life.     The  United  States  cannot  control  war,   but  it  can  control 
industrial    panic   within    its   confines.      Credit   can    be    controlled    to 
permit   healthy   inflation    without    need    of   drastic    periodical    defla- 
tion.    A  nation-wide  merger  of  banks  under  central  control  where 
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deposits  in  any  bank  are  guaranteed  by  the  organization  of  banks, 
and  loans  made  by  any  bank  are  carried  by  the  entire  organiza- 
tion could  provide  perfect  safety  for  banks  and  depositors  and 
could  control  credits.  It  is  the  competitive  bank  which  assists  in- 
flation to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  and  then,  fearful  for  its  own 
safety  proceeds  to   deflate. 

The  proposed  banking  system  could  stabilize  industry  and  go 
far  toward   eliminating  unemployment.  M.  Franklin, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Cleveland 

HOSPITAL  and  HEALTH 

Survey 

These  Survey  reports  are  the  result  of  care- 
ful, painstaking  investigations  by  experts  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  during 
the  past  year  in  Cleveland.  They  constitute 
the  first  complete  Survey  of  its  kind  to  be 
made  in  the  United  States  and  cover  the 
entire  field  of  community  health.  Everyone 
interested  in  the  progress  of  community 
health  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. 
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JOTTINGS 


HOUSES  for  two  hundred  families  will  be 
built  by  a  corporation  authorized  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  Jersey  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  financed  by  business  men  of 
that  city.  The  new  houses  will  be  of  the 
so-called  Philadelphia  plan  of  five-room 
double-houses,  with  two  families  to  each 
side.  It  is  expected  that  costs  will  be  reduc- 
ed 25  per  cent  by  the  simultaneous  construc- 
tion of  fifty  such  two-family  houses.  Each 
two-family  house  when  completed  will  be 
sold  separately  at  about  $10,000,  with  a  first 
payment  of  $2,500  and  monthly  instalments 
of  $98,  including  taxes,  water  rent  and  in- 
surance. The  first  mortgage  of  $7,000  will 
be  placed  by  the  corporation.  As  the  esti- 
mated shortage  of  homes  in  Jersey  City  is 
over  1,400,  this  project  is  not  expected  to 
discourage  private  construction. 


need  of  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  in 
communities  where  many  Negroe  mothers 
go  out  to  work ;  on  baby  clinics ;  better  hous- 
ing and  sanitation;  courteous  treatment  of 
Negroes  in  public  places  and  conveyances; 
a  single  standard  of  morals  and  the  pro- 
tection of  womanhood. 


JERSEY  CITY  has  further  completed  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  an  organization  to 
plan  for  the  future  development  of  the  city. 
The  mayor  has  appointed  a  commission  of 
five  to  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
added  four  of  its  members.  They  will  co- 
operate with  a  number  of  city  officials  ap- 
pointed  for  this  purpose  on  a  joint  City  De- 
velopment Plan  Commission.  The  program 
embraces  development  of  through  streets 
and  highways,  civic  centers,  parks,  play- 
grounds, tunnel  routes,  a  housing  system  and 
a  high  speed  motor  vehicle  belt  road.  The 
City  Commission,  by  resolution,  endorsed  the 
plan  and  appropriated  the  money  needed  for 
investigations  and  other  preparatory  work 
by  the  city  engineers. 


ALLEN  EATON,  late  field  secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Mr. 
Eaton  was  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature  and  through  planning 
the  grounds  and  art  room  of  that  state's 
building  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
first  came  into  the  new  profession  of  exhibi- 
tion planners  and  managers.  During  the 
war  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration in  one  area.  The  splendid  exhibi- 
tion work  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  which  he  helped  to  conduct  since  has 
repeatedly  been   described   in  the  Survey. 


REMITTANCES  of  Greeks  in  the  United 
States  play  an  important  part  in  the  finance 
of  their  country,  according  to  a  recent  report 
by  the  American  consul  general  at  Athens. 
From  thirty-three  million  drachmas  in  1914, 
the  volume  of  these  remittances  has  gradu- 
ally risen  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
drachmas  in  1919,  amounting  to  seven-ninths 
of  the  total  trade  balance  against  the  country. 


A  CHAIR  of  Cooperation  at  the  College  de 
France  is  to  be  established  on  a  foundation 
created  by  all  the  cooperative  societies  of 
France.  Prof.  Charles  Gide,  the  eminent  co- 
operator,  is  to  be  its  first  occupant.  The  Fed- 
eration of  Cooperative  Societies  has  further 
organized  a  number  of  special  courses  for 
employes  and  members  of  cooperative  soci- 
eties and  is  promoting  the  introduction  of 
cooperation  as  a  subject  of  study  in  other 
public  educational  institutions.  At  the  Strass- 
burg  congress  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Societies,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  2,164  societies  were  represent- 
ed by  438  delegates;  and  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  movement,  as  reported  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of 
Nations,    was    remarkable. 


ported  in  favor  of  its  experimental  introduc- 
tion in  two  cities-  and  in  two  semi-rural  con- 
stituencies for  members  of  the  Provincial 
legislature;  its  use  in  single-member  dis- 
tricts for  the  remainder  of  the  legislature; 
and  legislation  making  it  optional  for  all 
Ontario  cities.  The  Charter  Commission  of 
Montreal  has  recommended  the  Hare  sys-  ' 
tern  of  proportional  representation  for  elec-  1 
tions  to  the  city  council. 


CONFUSED  with  a  ballot  which  contained 
ninety-two  candidates  for  office,  eleven  state 
measures  and  six  city  charter  amendments, 
writes  a  correspondent  from  Portland,  Ore., 
the  people  of  that  city  were  misled  by 
various  interests  to  defeat  at  the  November 
elections  a  general  zoning  ordinance  passed 
last  March  by  the  city  council.  This  was  the 
first  zone  ordinance  in  the  United  States  to 
be  referred  to  a  referendum  vote.  After  this 
defeat,  petitions  from  149  precincts,  cover- 
ing about  one-half  of  the  city  area,  which 
were  most  vitally  interested  in  the  measure 
and  had  voted  favorably  upon  it,  were  sent 
to  the  City  Planning  Commission,  asking  it 
to  make  a  new  zoning  law  for  these  pre- 
cincts alone,  leaving  those  that  had  voted 
unfavorably  as  "unclassified."  This  proposal 
is   now   under   serious  consideration. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  week  was  held  by 
inter-racial  committees  in  over  a  hundred 
communities  of  Arkansas  in  the  second  week 
of  December.  The  program  of  addresses 
and  discussions  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Law  and  Order  week  held  last  fall  in  Ten- 
nessee, covering  the  ideal  of  "a  square  deal" 
in  business,  in  children's  play,  in  the  courts, 
respect  for  human  individuality,  for  law  and 
order,  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  edu- 
cation and  inter-racial  cooperation.  A  simi- 
lar program  was  adopted  also  at  a  confer- 
ence of  southern  white  women  recently  held 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  representative  of  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
churches.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  forma- 
tion of  women's  inter-racial  committees,  and 
the   emphasis  of  the   discussion   was   on   the 


HOW  urgent  is  the  need  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  federal  Water  Power  Act, 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is 
shown,  writes  O.  C.  Merrill,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  by 
the  extent  to  which  advantage  has  already 
been  taken  of  its  provisions.  One  hundred 
and  thirteen  applications  for  permit  or  li- 
cense for  power  development  have  been  filed 
with  the  commission,  or  an  average  of  one 
per  day  since  the  offices  were  opened. 


FIGURES  for  central  European  war  pris- 
oners in  Russia  returned  in  recent  months 
by  way  of  Narva,  Esthonia,  were  given  in 
the  Survey  for  January  1  (p.  496)  from  a 
cabled  report.  They  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
following  figures  of  Russians  returned  from 
the  central  European  countries  through  that 
gateway  are  given:  April  and  May  6,537; 
June  11,613;  July  14,830;  August  14,397; 
September  13,892;  October  1-20,  9,611;  to- 
tal 70,880.  Most  of  these  are  war  prisoners, 
but  included  are  a  sprinkling  of  civilians, 
mostly  men,  with  a  few  hundred  women  and 
children. 


THREE  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  were 
appropriated  recently  by  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Jewish  War  Sufferers  in  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine. This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  appropri- 
ation ever  voted  by  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion. The  largest  share,  $1,000,000,  is  set 
aside  for  relief  in  Russia.  Lieut.  James 
Becker,  director-general  of  the  committee's 
activities  in  Europe,  who  arrived  in  time 
for  the  meeting,  declared  the  amount  voted 
ridiculously  inadequate  if  measured  against 
the  actual  need.  The  committee,  acting  on 
his  report,  decided  to  conduct  an  American 
campaign  next  year  for  an  additional  $10,- 
000,000   for    actual   relief   work    abroad. 


A  NEW  position — that  of  industrial  secre 
tary  of  the  World's  Young  Women's  Chris 
tian  Association  has  recently  been  created 
as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  appointed  to  study 
industrial  conditions  throughout  the  world. 
The  post  has  gone  to  an  American  secretary, 
Mary  Dingman,  a  graduate  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  formerly  in- 
dustrial secretary  of  the  Northeastern  Field, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  now  executive  for  France, 
where  she  went  early  in  1917  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in 
that  country.  The  World's  Committee  of" 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  exists  as  a  coordinating 
body  for  national  associations,  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  At  present,  industrial, 
immigration  and  emigration  problems  are 
being   especially   emphasized. 


WHILE  the  most  notable  American  example 
of  proportional  representation,  in  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  has  fallen  under  constitutional 
restrictions,  another  victory  for  this  method 
of  insuring  a  democratic  election  of  public 
officers  was  won  on  November  30,  in  Sacra- 
mento, the  capital  of  California,  which, 
with  a  large  majority,  adopted  a  city  man- 
ager charter  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
council  of  nine  at  large  by  the  Hare  system. 
A  committee  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  in- 
structed   to   report   on    that   system,    has   re- 


A  DROP  of  22  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  robbery  in  1920  as  compared  with 
1919  is  reported  from  Chicago  as  in  part 
a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  established  three  years 
ago  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, to  aid  the  police  in  running  down 
crime.  Legislation  initiated  by  the  commis- 
sion increased  the  penalty  for  robbery  with 
a  gun.  But  more  important,  in  its  opinion, 
is  the  general  psychological  effect  produced 
both  on  the  police  force  and  on  the  public 
at  large  by  the  participation  of  a  voluntary 
body  of  citizens  in  the  prosecution  of  crimi- 
nals and  watching  of  court  procedure. 

THE  government  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of 
Dr.  Selskar  M.  Gunn  as  technical  adviser 
to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Phy- 
sical Education.  This  appointment  is  in 
accordance  with  an  official  request  from 
the.  ministry  to  have  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, with  which  Dr.  Gunn  has  for  the 
last  three  years  served  as  associate  di- 
rector of  the  International  Health  Board, 
supply  them  with  such  an  adviser.  Dr. 
Gunn  sailed  for  Europe  en  route  to  Prague 
in  the  late  fall  and  will  remain  indefinitely, 
although  he  has  not  severed  his  connection 
with    the    Foundation. 


DEMONSTRATION  missionary  ""Va'y- 
grounds,  extending  from  Brazil  through  Ja- 
pan, China,  Siam,  Burmah,  India,  Meso- 
potamia to  Armenia  and  Egypt,  are  to  be 
established  by  the  Sacramento  Church  Fed- 
eration in  cooperation  with  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  and  the  National  Church 
Federation.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  is  in 
hand   to  cover  the   initial  expenditure. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Thank  you.     Will  await  receipt  of  copies.     The  ad  was  all  right.     Plenty 
of  results."— C.  A.  OX. 
RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate   line,   14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8   cents  per  word  or  initial,   including  the  address  or  box 
number,   for   each    insertion,   minimum  charge,   $1.50.     Discounts  on   four   or  more 
consecutive    insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:    Experienced,    qualified,    dis- 
rict  supervisors  and  case  workers  for  fam- 
ily  case    work.    Knowledge    of   Yiddish   es- 
sential.     State     experience,    education,     and 
salary  expected.   3739  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,   dietitians,   matrons, 
secretaries.     Miss    Richards,    Providence,    R. 
Box    5    East    Side;    Boston,    16    Jackson 
fell,    Trinity   Court,    Fridays,    11    to    1. 


A  WELL-ESTABLISHED  Jewish  Child- 
Placing  Agency  located  in  a  large  eastern 
■  city  requires  the  services  of  a  young  Jewish 
Toman  to  act  as  case  supervisor  and  assis- 
ant  to  superintendent.  Applicant,  with  col- 
ege  education  and  special  training  for  and 
xperience  in  child-placing,  is  preferred. 
73S  Survey. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  DODGES.  Good  condition. 
Suitable  for  Ambulance  delivery  or  gen- 
eral purposes.  Reason  for  sale:  service  dis- 
continued. Stuart,  69  Schermerhorn  Street. 
Phone  Main  8200. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  in  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  ottering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber,   January,    March,    or    June. 

For  information  address 

Miss    Dora    M.    Barnes,    Director 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,    Tennessee 


DI\TT\  '^'ne  Purvey  may  be  kept 

IJ  I  I  «  I  J  *or  Permanent  ready  ref- 

erence  in  a  special  loose 
leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.    It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY   stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put   in  each   issue   as  re- 
=    ceived.    It   does   not   mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily  be  removed  and  reinserted.  At  the  end 
of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent  to 
you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for 
a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price    $2.00    and    postage. 


YOUR 
ISSUES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.   3719  Survey. 

TRAINED  Public  Health  Nurse,  several 
years'  experience  desires  position.  Available 
after  February  1st.  3735  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,'  university  graduate, 
registered  nurse,  teaching,  public  health  and 
institutional  experience,  desires  change. 
Will  consider  any  associated  line  of  work. 
Willing  to  travel.    3733  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  and  trained  boys'  work- 
er desires  position  in  Boys'  Home,  probation 
work,  child  placing  organization  or  similar 
work.  Can  teach  the  Mechanical  and  Man- 
ual  arts.     3740   Survey. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


Camp  Swago  in  Pennsylvania 
FOR  THE  BOY 

DIRECTORS : 
J.    Jablonower,    5   West    65th   Street, 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

D.    I.    Kaplan,    4712     13th    Avenue, 

BROOKLYN 


READ    SOCIAL   STUDIES 

A  Column  for  Students 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 
Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 


Workers'  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
Foreign  experiments,  by  Arthur  Gleason.  50 
cents  a  copy.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search,  Room  31,   289    Fourth   Ave.,   New   York. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York  City. 

Horrors  of  Vaccination  Exposed  and  Illustrat- 
ed. Size  6x9.  238  pages,  28  illustrations, 
paper  covers.  An  up-to-date  book  for  doc- 
tors and  laymen  giving  "the  other  side"  of 
the  subject  and  showing  how  vaccination  now 
causes  more  deaths  than  smallpox.  Positive 
proofs  from  highest  sources  given.  Price, 
one  dollar  per  copy  by  mail.  Chas.  M. 
lliggins,  author  and  publisher,  271  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Debate  on  Birth  Control.  Margaret  Sanger, 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Winter 
Russell,  well-known  speaker  and  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  of  New  York  City.  Subject: 
"Resolved:  That  the  spreading  of  birth  control 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity." Held  in  New  York  City,  December  12, 
1920.  Published  by  the  Fine  Arts  Guild, 
27  West  8th  Street,  New  York  City,  by  mail 
30c. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents   a   line  per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

23etter  JEhttES  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East  72d 
Street,   New   York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    50    Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing,    156   Fifth   Ave.,    New    York. 


LECTURES 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  22d   Street,   New  York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you   want   accurate   news   and   first-hand    information   on    social    and    industrial 
movements. 

If   you    are    interested    in    any    of    the    subjects    discussed    in    this    issue — for    the 
Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  S. 1.1 5.21 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    


Trains   of  Thought 

Ask  any  magazine  reader  what  the  Boy 
Scout  Organization  or  the  Travelers'  Aid 
is  for  and  he  will  give  you  a  quick,  compre- 
hensive answer,  because  they  lend  them- 
selves to  concise  definition.  But  if  you  ask 
any  two  readers  about  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  they  will  probably  have  al- 
most opposite  ideas  because  its  multitud- 
inous problems  and  aims  almost  defy  inter- 
pretation. 

And  yet  there  is  an  illuminating  analogy 
between  the  work  of  the  Travelers' Aid  and 
ours:  we  both  guide.  They,  however,  meet 
the  confused  traveler  at  various  stations  on 
his  journey  through  a  new  country.  We 
meet  the  traveler  at  various  stations  on  his 
journey  through  life. 

One  Trip 

Here  is  a  true  story  of  a  trip  which  began 
gloriously  in  a  series  of  private  cars  and 
nearly  ended  riding  the  bumpers.  This  tra- 
veler was  an  only  son  with  a  comfortable 
income  and  indulgent  parents.  His  first  real 
journey  was  his  jaunt  through  college  where 
he  learned  to  drink  a  little  on  side  trips. 
His  first  terminal  station  thereafter  was 
graduation.  Trains  were  running  in  all 
directions  and  there  was  no  guide  to  help 
him.  His  father  had  died.  His  mother  did 
not  understand  him.  Our  traveler  chose  at 
random,  married  early,  and  began  in  a  pro- 
mising position,  but  took  increasingly  to 
drinking. 

Changing  Cars 

He  arrived  at  the  next  station  of  his  life- 
journey  when  his  mother  died.  She  left  him  all 
her  money,  but  instead  of  following  his  wife's 
advice  and  investing  it  for  their  children,  tickets 
were  bought  in  all  directions  with  wild  extra- 
vagance. After  four  years  of  racing  about,  the 
crash  came.  His  station  this  time  was  a  tumble- 
down tenement  home,  a  dispossess  notice,  and  the 
clanging  of  an  ambulance  calling  to  take  his  wife 
to  the  hospital.  Obviously  he  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  line ;  there  was  not  even  a  foot-path 
visible  in  the  desert  wastes  stretching  before 
him.  Yet  a  guide  was  waiting.  He  had  appeal- 
ed to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  it 
had  sent  her. 

But  the  journey  back  was  much  more  difficult 
than  the  quick  trip  with  instant  connection  com- 
ing down;  there  were  stations  where  the  wait 
was  long  and  discouraging  and  some,  where  he 
was  sure  no  changes  were  ever  possible. 

The  Destination 

Yet  finally  the  terminal  of  self  respect  and 
self  support  was  reached  by  them  all,  due  to  the 
ability,  training  and  vision  of  their  guide,  who 
had  faith  that  she  could  help  them  reach  the 
journey's  end. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    COMMUNITY   ORGANIZATION— 

Elwood  Street,  Secretary,  1105  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Fur- 
nishes information  and  advises  on  establishment  and  development  of 
community  councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  financial  and 
social  federations.  Exchanges  material  and  information  among  its 
members.  Trains  executives  for  community  organization. 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y. ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORM  ERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial   organizations;    and    for   training   men    in    the    profession    of 
community  leadership.    Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN   PRISON  ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres. ;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  ^ 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  ?5. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W,  40th 
St  New  York  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  ot 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Aeainst  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent^ Rev  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publisn- 
tag  Interests  and  Genlral  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- and  Rev  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westervilie,  Ohio,  Mr  -Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  Q 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encoui-age  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
tolmblish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 

So^U^TYh8ERV^|t^ORPORATED)-lM^I»n  Ave.,  New 
York  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
emplov  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
3  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated),  helps  in 
organizing r  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itse^  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
communUy'interests*  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete .can* 
trol  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  tsraucner.  secy. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY-Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan  pres-  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser  exec. 
^e?v  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
nereydita7v  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature ■£<? 
FPriFRAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
rCA-^^tituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Marfarland    *en?l  sec'y.:  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Simteion  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service:  Rev.  Worth  M. 
Sy  exec  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.; 
Tvricc  tnpz  Pavert    ass't.  research  sec'y. 

Commission  ^International  Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  Henry  A. 

ComSonTn'church   and    Country    Life: :    Rev     Edmund    de    S. 

Rnmner    exec    sec'v.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  secy. 
CoSssfon  ot f  Relations  with  France  and  Belgium    uniting  Amer- 
ican  religious   agencies   for   the  relief  and  reconstruction   of   the 
pTote^tant  forces  of  France  and   Belgium.     Chairman,   Rev.   Ar- 
thur J.  Brown.  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  F.  Phemx,  vice- 
pres-    F    H.    Rogers,    treas.;    W.   H.    Scoville     sec'y.;    Hampton,    Va 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school      Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)- 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm  Greets  girls  at  ports:  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  314 
branches.     Membership,  fl  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart.  pies.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Bulrke.  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

A.  Pace. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,   John  A.   Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School   for  Women,   Washington,  D.   C. — Dean, 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohletr. 
NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; deinquency;  health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."  Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 
NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Famphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.  Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 
Children— J.  Prentjce  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,   Philadelphia. 
Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions— R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 
The  Family — Frances  Taussig.  New  York. 
Industrial   and   Economic   Conditions — Sophonisba  P.   Breckinridge, 

Chicago. 
The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  R*-aucher,  New  York. 
Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  Yorte. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 
Uniting    of   Native    and    Foreign-Born    in    America — Grace    Abbot, 
Chicago. 
NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field   sec'y.;  Mrs.   Winifred  Hathaway,   sec'y.:    130  E.    22nd   St..   New 
York.     Objects:   To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures,   publish   literature    of   movement — samples   free,    quantities   at 
cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods. 
sec'y.:  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work:  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs:  recreation  and  educational 
'  work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.  Monthlv  publication.  "The  Club  Worker."  $1.50  a  year. 
NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  county  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;  261  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.     Dues,  J5.00  a  year. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec-y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects-  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  ot  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr.  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  iiained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue- 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  'Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  of 
white  and  colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Officialpublication, 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 
NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  , 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 
PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
entation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $1,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 
THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A:  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


The  Greatest  DEBATE  in  a  Decade! 
SCOTT    NEARING 

versus 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

of  Columbia  University 
OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD,   Chairman 

Subject 

Resolved:     "That  Capitalism    has  more  to  offer  the 

workers  of  the  United  States  than   has  Socialism." 

Suneay  Afternoon,  January  23,   1921,  2  P.   M. 

Lexington  Theatre,  Lexington  Ave.  &  51st  St. 

Tickets  50c  to  $2.50  lus  10  per  cent  war  tax. 

Box  of  8,  $20.00;   Box  of  4,  $10.00. 

On   Sale  at  Box  Office  or 

THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD,  27   W.  8th   St.,  Phone   Stuyvesant  717 


You    are    invited    to    hear 

Roger  Baldwin  and  Martha  P.  Falconer 

ELIZABETH   WALTON,    presiding, 
speak  on  the  subject 

DO  PRISONS  PROTECT  SOCIETY? 

FRIENDS'      (QUAKER)      MEETING     HOUSE 

221    East    15th   St.,    New   York 

SATURDAY,   JANUARY    29th,    1921,    2.30    P.    M. 


Read  the  Remarkable 

DEBATE  ON  BIRTH    CONTROL 

MARGARET    SANGER    vs.    WINTER    RUSSELL 

Held  in  New  York  City  on  December  12,  1920 

By  mail  from  THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD,  27  S  W.  8th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Single  copies,  30c.     Quantity  discounts,   $2.50   for   10   copies,   $5.00   for  25 

copies,  $9.00  for  50  copies,  $15  for  100  copies. 


It  Is  Not  Too  Late 

to  Enroll 

for  the  New  Term  which  begins 

February  Seventh 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 

New  Yorks 


The  Second  Term  begins  February   jth  at 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL 

FOR 

SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


Courses   in    History,    Anthropology,    Economics,    Psy- 
chology, Statistics,  Contemporary  Problems,  Education 


Late   afternoon   and   evening  courses 

REGISTRATION     OPENS     JANUARY     31st 

For  outline  of  courses  apply  to  school 

465   WEST  23rd  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Telephone    Chelsea    1386 


Second    edition    of     The    Survey's    special    issue     on 

PROHIBITION-PROSPERITY 

Widespread  demand  for  The  SURVEY'S  study  of  the  effects 
of  a  year's  freedom  from  LOW  WAGES,  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT and  DRINK  has  made  necessary  a  second  edition 
of  the  NOVEMBER  6  issue.  The  price  is  25  cents  per 
copy  postpaid;  100  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  20 
cents    each.     The    Survey,    112    East    19///    St.,    New    York 


The  Survey,  Vol.  XLV,  No.    17.     Published  weekly  by  the  Survey  Associates,    Inc., 
class  matter,   March  25,    1909,   at  the  post-office,   New   York,    N.   Y.,   under  the   act 

provided   for   in    Section    1103,   Act   of   October   3, 


112    E.    19    St.,    New    York.     Price    $5.00    yearly.     Entered    as    second- 

of   Nfarch   3.   1879.     Acceptance  for   mailing  at  a   special   rate   of  postage 

1917,   authorized   on   June    26,    19 IS. 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


January  Sale 
Household  Linens 


Reductions  up  to  33'f3% 

IN  accordance  with  our  plan  to 
"*  make  this  the  greatest  January 
Sale  of  our  history,  we  have  made 
the  above  reductions  from  the  al- 
ready moderate  prices  prevailing 
throughout  our  Houshold  Linen 
Departments. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  our  Towel 
and  Bed  Linen  Department  where 
we  are  offering,  for  the  month  of 
January  only,  many  values  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  give  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Write  for  January  Sale  Booklet 
No.  42  giving  detailed  descrip- 
tions and  prices. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


Regulations  for  the  Control  of  Arsphena- 
mine,  neoarsphenamine,  and  sodium 
arsphenamine  in  the  district  of  co- 
LUMBIA and  in  Interstate  Traffic.  From 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.   C 

The  Railroad  Problem.  By  Adela  K.  Bitt- 
ner,  in  charge  of  High  School  Discussion 
League ;  I.  The  Americanization  of 
America.  By  Lillian  Gay  Berry;  II. 
Americanization  in  Indiana.  By  the  Ex- 
tension Division  Staff.  From  Extension 
Division,  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton,   Ind. 


Industrial  Unionism  and  Revolution.  By 
Philip  Kurinsky.  Published  by  the  Mod- 
ern Press,  Box  205  Madison  Square,  New 
York  city.     Price,   10  cents. 

Contre  l'Imperialisme  Ouvrier,  Contre  les 
Routines  Sociales  Patronales,  pour  la 
Democratie  Organisee.  By  Georges  Hos- 
telet.  Published  by  the  author,  30,  Ave- 
nue de  la   Floride,   Bruxelles. 

The  Wobbling  Stilts  of  High  Prices.  By 
Ditlew  M.  Frederiksen.  Reprint  from  the 
Financier,    New   York   city. 

Factors  of  Safety  When  Prices  Drop.  By 
B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  economist  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  From  the  Chase 
National   Bank,    New   York   city. 

A  Plan  for  Averting  Industrial  Strife.  By 


Scoville    Hamlin.     From   the   author,   New 
York  city.     Price,   5  cents. 

Humbug-Land.  Being  a  report  of  Mendez 
Pinto  concerning  a  man-like  creature  in- 
habiting the  earth  during  the  seven- 
teenth eon.  The  Weimar  Press,  Route  8, 
Box  45,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Price,  50  cents 
postpaid. 

Second  Messace  to  Seamen,  His  Relation- 
ship to  the  Harbor  Workers  and  the  Ship- 
owners. By  Andrew  Furuseth.  Issued  by 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Ame- 
rica, Chicago. 

The  Christmas  Tree  Bluebird.  By  Mary 
S.  Edgar.  From  the  Womans  Press,  600 
Lexington  ave.,  New  York  city.  Price, 
45  cents. 

Everygirl.  By  Mary  S.  Edgar.  From  the 
Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  ave.,  New 
York   city.     Price,    35   cents. 

Public  Health  Bulletins:  Rural  Hygiene, 
by  L.  L.  Lumsden;  Prevention  of  Stream 
Pollution  by  Dye  and  Intermediate 
Wastes,  by  E.  J.  Casselman;  Dried  Milk 
Powder  in  Infant  Feeding,  by  W.  H. 
Price;  Keeping  Tab  on  Sickness  in  the 
Plant,  by  Dean  K.  Brundage  and  Bernard 
J.  Newman;  Statistics  of  Influenza  Mor- 
bidity, by  W.  H.  Frost;  A  Further  Study 
of  the  Excess  Oxygen  Method  for  the  De- 
termination of  the  Biochemical  Oxygen 
Demand  of  Sewage  and  Industrial  Wastes, 
by  Emery  J.  Theriault;  Pellagra  Incidence 
in  Relation  to  Sex,  Age,  Season,  Occupa- 
tion, and  "Disabling  Sickness"  in  Seven 
Cotton-Mill  Villages  of  South  Carolina 
during  1916,  by  Joseph  Goldberger,  G.  A. 
Wheeler  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker ;  Stand- 
ard Railway  Sanitary  Code;  Ultra- Violet 
Rays  in  Water  Purification;  The  impor- 
tance of  Tellurium  as  a  Health  Hazard  in 
Industry,  by  Marvin  D.  Shie  and  Forrest 
E.  Deeds;  Treatment  of  Malaria;  Oc- 
curence of  Malaria  and  Anopheline  Mos- 
quitoes in  Middle  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia, by  William  B.  Herms;  Psychiatric 
Studies  of  Delinquents,  by  Walter  L. 
Treadway,  L.  O.  Weldon  and  Alice  M. 
Hill ;  Ivy  and  Sumac  Poisoning,  by  E.  A. 
Sweet  and  C.  V.  Grant;  Can  the  Mosquito 
Convey  Infection  from  a  Malaria  Patient 
Undergoing  Treatment?  Does  Sporogony 
Affect  Mosquito  Life,  by  Bruce  Mayne ; 
City  Health  Officers,  1920;  The  Diagnosis 
of  the  More  Common  Helminthic  Infesta- 
tions of  Man,  by  J.  P.  Hickey;  Utility  of 
Antiplague  Vaccines  and  Serums,  by  G. 
W.  McCoy  and  C.  W.  Chapin;  Liability 
of  a  City  for  Acts  Committed  by  its  Of- 
ficers in  Enforcing  Health  Laws,  by  David 
Robinson ;  Recent  Work  on  Palagra,  by 
Carl  Voegtlin;  What  Can  a  Community 
Afford  to  Pay  to  Rid  Itself  of  Malaria, 
by  L.  M.  Fisher;  Standardization  of 
Municipal  Health  Organization,  by  Allan 
J.  McLaughlin;  Ozone  in  Ventilation;  A 
Study  of  the  Relation  of  Diet  to  Pellagra 
Incidence,  by  Joseph  Goldberger,  G.  A. 
Wheeler  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker; 
The  Efficiency  of  Certain  Devices  Used 
for  the  Protection  of  Sand  Blasters  Against 
the  Dust  Hazard,  by  C.  E.  Winslow, 
Leonard  Greenberg  and  E.  H.  Reeves. 
From  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Michigan's  Millions  of  Idle  Acres.  By  P. 
S.  Lovejoy  and  Fred  E.  Janette.  Reprint 
from  the  Detroit  News.  From  American 
Forestry  Association,  1214  Sixtennth  st. 
N.  W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Success  Record  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  Re-  I 
lation   to   Intelligence.     By   Willis   W. 
Clark.      Reprinted    from    the    Journal    of 
Delinquency,    Sept.,    1920. 

Social  Reform  in  Missouri,  1820- 1920.  By 
George  B.  Mangold.  Published  by  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
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ONE  RED 

THE  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  reports  (January 
3) :     "Seattle  police  held  William  Antonno  in  jail  for 
four  days  for  federal  investigation  as  a  radical  when 
they  found  a  copy  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  on  his 
person."    It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  probably  held  as  a 
violator  of  the  Volstead  Act. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS 

THOUSANDS  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  who 
have  read  the  fascinating  books  of  Dr.  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell  about  life  in  Labrador  have  had  an  opportunity 
during  the  last  few  weeks  to  meet  the  founder  of  the  Labrador 
Medical  Mission  and  hear  him  lecture  on  the  efficient  sys- 
tem of  medical  and  social  relief  agencies  which  he  has  built 
up  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  The  purpose  of  this  lecture 
tour,  which  is  arranged  by  the  International  Grenfell  Asso- 
ciation (305  Broadway,  New  York  city),  is  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  secure  the 
permanence  of  the  more  important  institutional  work  and  to 
free  Dr.  Grenfell  and  his  associates  from  immediate  financial 
anxiety.  With  its  six  small  hospitals,  three  nursing  stations, 
one  hospital  ship  and  four  hospital  launches,  the  mission  last 
year  treated  twelve  thousand  patients.  A  splendid  seamen's 
home,  built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  is  self-supporting,  but  the 
institutions  named,  with  four  industrial  stations  and  a  chil- 
dren's home,  in  1919  required  a  budget  of  $81,000  for  their 
maintenance.  This  low  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  volunteers,  many  of 
them  graduatec  from  American  colleges.  Every  man  not  in 
fisherman's  clothes,  says  Dr.  Grenfell,  is  naturally  looked  upon 
as  a  doctor  by  the  natives,  and  since  these  have  learned  to 
look  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  including  a  great  variety 
of  services  that  are  taught  neither  at  St.  Bartholomew's  nor 
at  Johns   Hopkins — such   as   teaching   industries,   caring  for 


young  children,  superintending  the  construction  of  a  building, 
settling  family  quarrels  or  finding  a  wife  for  a  lone  fisherman 
— life  for  the  volunteers  is  far  from  monotonous.  Many  of  the 
women  workers,  likewise,  are  decidedly  many-sided ;  trained 
nurses,  they  also  manage  small  institutions,  teach  children  and 
train  the  maimed  and  the  blind  in  basket  work,  weaving  and 
matmaking. 

The  influenza  epidemic  of  last  year  in  some  parts  ot  Lab- 
rador killed  off  a  quarter  of  the  people  and  left  many  orphans 
to  be  cared  for;  it  was  the  worst  calamity  suffered  within 
memory.  To  the  health  problems  has  been  added  lately  an 
important  economic  one.  The 'best  markets  of  the  Labrador 
coast  for  dried  fishes,  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean, 
impoverished  by  the  war,  have  suffered  so  much  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  their  currency  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  northern  product.  An  impasse  has  been  reached  which  is, 
for  the  time  being,  almost  catastrophic  for  the  whole  coast. 
But  Dr.  Grenfell  is  optimistic  that  a  way  out  of  it  will  be 
found,  since  the  demand  for  fish  is  as  great  as  ever. 

A  NEW  STEEL  CAMPAIGN 

THE  lull  in  the  organization  of  the  steel  workers  which 
followed  the  discontinuance  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  at  the  Mon- 
treal meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  last 
summer,  is  now  broken.  The  action  of  the  federation  was 
brought  about  by  the  resignation  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  from  the  National 
Committee.  Having  jurisdiction  over  all  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry, as  the  association  did,  it  was  virtually  impossible  for 
the  National  Committee  to  function  without  its  cooperation. 
The  next  move  had  to  come  from  the  Amalgamated.  In 
the  announcement,  last  week,  that  a  new  committee  to  or- 
ganize workers  in  the  steel  industry  has  been  created,  M.  J. 
Tighe  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the  Amalgamated,  appears 
as  chairman  of  the  new  committee.  Thus  leadership  from 
the  association  is  assured.  William  Hannon  of  Chicago,  a 
member  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  is  the  secretary.  All  organiza- 
tions, not  actually  engaged  in  the  steel  industry,  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  new  body.  Fourteen  unions  already  hav- 
ing members  in  the  industry  have  taken  up  the  task  of  unioni- 
zation. These  are  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Help- 
ers, Structural  Iron  Workers,  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Men, 
Stationary  Firemen  and  Oilers,  Iron  Moulders'  Union,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Patternmakers'  League 
of  America,  Foundry  Employes'  Union,  Bricklayers'  Union, 
Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen  and  the  two  unions  represented  by  Messrs.  Tighe 
and  Hannon.  It  is  announced  that  plans  are  being  made 
for  organization  and  not  for  a  strike  in  the  steel  industry. 
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Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News 


You  might  hurt 
somebody,  pcMxJner ' 
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THE   WILD    AND   WOOLLY  TENDERFOOT 

William  Z.  Foster,  who  led  the  steel  strike  of  1919  and 
who  previously  organized  the  workers  in  the  stock  yards,  is 
not  a  member  of  the  new  committee.  He  is  acting  as  the 
temporary  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Trade  Union  Educational 
League  with  headquarters  at  166  West  Washington  street, 
Chicago.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  educative.  Through  it,  plans  for  trade  union 
development  may  be  formulated.  The  association  does  not, 
however,  according  to  its  announcement,  purpose  the  building 
of  any  new  unions.  The  amalgamation  of  existing  bodies 
would  be  a  more  probable  outcome  of  its  activity.  This  group, 
which  is  an  organization  of  the  more  radical  members  of 
existing  unions,  has  no  connection  with  the  present  plans  for 
the  steel  campaign. 

100  CHILD  CLINICS  FOR  EUROPE 

A  CHANGE  in  the  policy  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
toward  its  work  in  Europe,  involving  a  shifting  from 
a  general  relief  basis  to  the  child  welfare  unit  system, 
is  being  rapidly  expedited,  according  to  a  recent  public  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  chairman  of  the 
central  committee. 

About  twenty  units  are  already  at  work,  three  of  them 
in  Montenegro  and  most  of  the  others  in  Poland.  It  is 
planned  to  have  fifty  of  these  units  in  operation  within  a 
few  months  and  a  hundred  established  eventually.  The 
health  problem  of  the  child  is,  indeed,  the  chief  concern  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Europe  at  present. 

A  preliminary  budget  of  some  $5,000,000  has  been  set 
aside  for  developing  these  child  health  stations  and  for  oper- 
ating them  for  a  year.  To  each  station  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  one  physician,  three  trained  nurses,  a  relief  worker,  a 
chauffeur  and,  if  necessary,  a  clerk  will  be  assigned.  Since 
the  needs  of  the  different  countries  are  so  diverse  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  uniform  standards.  Although 
the  Red  Cross  personnel,  now  in  Europe,  will  be  utilized 
as  far  as  possible,  some  additions  will  be  made — especially  to 
the  staff  of  physicians. 

Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
\  ciation  of  New  York  has  been  delegated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  assist  in  this  work.     Mr.  Folks  states  that 


while  the  child  health  stations  will  largely  take  the  form  of 
clinics  and  dispensaries,  small  hospitals  will  be  established  if 
they  are  found  necessary.  Before  this  step  is  taken,  however, 
use  will  be  made  of  existing  local  hospitals  and,  in  their  ab- 
sence, effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  hospitals  by  local  authorities,  aided  by  supplies 
from  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  nursing  service,  Mr. 
Folks  states,  will  carry  on  the  follow-up  work  in  homes  to 
see  that  the  physician's  orders  are  carried  out.  Warm  cloth- 
ing will  be  provided  by  the  relief  workers.  The  Hoover  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  work  in  close  conjunction  with  these 
units — supplying  the  necessary  food  for  children  who  are 
sick. 

DISCRIMINATION 

ALCATRAZ,  the  federal  prison  on  the  island  of  that 
name  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  has  formally  barred  the 
*  Nation  and  the  New  Republic  from  its  reading  table. 
According  to  a  recent  ruling  of  its  executive  officer,  no  inmate 
of  the  military  prison  will  be  allowed  to  read  these  weeklies 
until  peace  has  been  formally  declared.  Colliers'  and  Harvey's 
Weekly  are  permitted.  The  secretary  of  war,  after  investiga- 
tion, has  formally  advised  the  Survey  that  this  bit  of  news 
which  came  to  the  East  through  the  Federated  Labor  Press  is 
correct.  The  ruling  is  in  line  with  other  restrictions  at  Al- 
catrazv  as  brought  out  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane  in  the  Survey 
for  July  3,  1920,  as  result  of  his  staff  investigations  regarding 
the  treatment  of  federal  prisoners. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  NARCOTIC 

ANNOUNCEMENT  by  Governor  Miller  of  New 
York,  in  his  first  message  to  the  legislature,  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  state  Narcotic  Drug  Com- 
mission, may  help  to  focus  public  opinion  once  more  on  this 
serious  national  problem.     Governor  Miller  says: 

There  was  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Narcotic 
Drug  Control  last  year  $92,600,  and  the  requests  this  year  total 
$217,378.75.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  continuing  this  depart- 
ment. The  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  In  my  opinion  it  can 
effectively  be  dealt  with  in  only  one  of  two  ways — either  by 
preventing  unlawful  sale  of  drugs  by  stopping  smuggling, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  federal  government,  or  by 
custodial  care  and  treatment  of  addicts,  which  is  pracically 
impossible.  The  state  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  drugs,  but 
only  attempts  to  regulate  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  grant- 
ing of  permits  and  the  accompanying  supervision  might  well 
be  committed  to  some  local  authority.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  powers  of  the  commission  be  transferred  to  the  state 
Department  of  Health.  In  any  view  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  a  separate  state  department  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this 
subject. 

This  is  a  definite  statement  of  opinion  from  the  governor. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know  whether  or  not 
he  intends  to  leave  the  matter  to  rest  there  or  will  soon  an- 
nounce some  constructive  policy  upon  which  interested  agen- 
cies and  individuals  may  base  cooperation  directed  toward 
actual  accomplishment.  The  public  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  matter  and  is  fairly  sure  to  ask  if  the  governor  is  making 
his  recommendation  simply  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  reduction  in  state  expenses  or  out  of  real  concern  for  the 
public  good. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  health  commissioner  for  New  York 
city,  in  commenting  on  the  governor's  suggestions,  expresses 
his  hearty  approval,  saying  that  he  believes  the  situation  will 
be  better  handled  locally.  There  never  was  any  actual  co- 
operation between  the  state  and  city  health  departments  of 
New  York  so  far  as  the  narcotic  drug  problem  is  concerned, 
and  the  removal  of  one  from  the  field  may  serve  to  confer 
unlimited  opportunities  on  the  other.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  public  to  see,  in  the  event  of  the  recommendations  of 
Governor  Miller  being  acted  upon,  what  effect  the  resulting 
freedom  from  restriction  will  have  upon  the  city  authorities. 
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The  process  of  treatment  which  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  city  has  carried  on  his  not,  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  lessened  the  illegal  use  of  opium  derivatives,  nor  has 
it  for  any  practical  purpose  reduced  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  consume  the  lawfully  and  unlawfully  obtained 
supply.  The  governor's  action  puts  a  great  responsibility  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Commissioner  Copeland. 

AGAIN  RUSSIAN  RELIEF 

TO  resolve  the  obscurity  as  to  its  position  on  the  subjects 
of  relief  and  trading  in  Russia,  the  American  State  De- 
partment has  stated  its  attitude  in  a  lengthy  letter  ad- 
dressed by  acting  secreary  Norman  H.  Davis  to  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  His  text  is  a  questionnaire  issued  by  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  Association  ito  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates last  October,  that  is,  over  two  months  ago.  The  charge 
made  by  that  association  that  the  United  States  government 
has  refused  to  permit  the  sending  of  medicine  to  Russian 
hospitals  or  food  for  sick  Russian  children,  Mr.  Davis  says, 
is  "unqualifiedly  false."  On  the  contrary,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  says,  "has  taken  an  intense  and  continual  interest 
in  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  large-scale  relief  work  by 
strong  and  reputable  organizations." 

He  points  out  that  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee and  the  Friends  Service  Committee  (the  latter,  however, 
acting  through  an  English  Quaker  organization)  have  actual- 
ly operated  in  Russia  for  some  time.  This  record,  the  League 
of  Free  Nations  Association  declares  in  its  answer  to  Secretary 
Davis'  letter,  is  unfortunate  for  the  case  of  the  State  De- 
partment :  For  the  two  organizations  in  question  have  got  help 
to  Russia  in  spite  of,  and  not  with  the  aid  of  American  of- 
ficials. Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  Friends'  relief 
committee,  is  quoted  as  follows: 

We  have  been  in  negotiation  with  the  department  for  some 
time  and  shortly  after  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  we  received 
word  that  the  department  would  have  no  objection  to  our  send- 
ing a  relief  mission  with  supplies.  This  statement,  however, 
was  cancelled  a  day  later.  At  a  recent  conference  between  the 
under-secretary  of  state  and  representatives  of  several  relief 
organizations,  it  was  stated  that  the  present  attitude  of  the 
department  is  not  to  approve  of  any  American  relief  for 
Russia. 

This  statement  was  dated  September  20  and,  since  at  that 
time  it  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  agencies, 
sufficed  to  justify  the  original  charge  of  the  League  of  Free 
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Nations  Association  which  the  State  Department  now  is  anxi- 
ous to  refute. 

The  British  Friends,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sympathetic 
government,  were  able  to  establish  connections  and  commence 
work  some  time  ago;  through  them  Americans  were  able  to 
participate  in  a  certain  amount  of  real  and  effective  relief  work, 
though  the  total  volume  of  this  remained  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  problem.  After  the  announced  lift- 
ing of  the  blockade,  in  July,  the  United  States  government  in 
reply  to  inquiries  stated  that  it  would  not  hinder  Americans 
interested  in  relief :  They  might  go  into  Russia — but  without 
passports,  without  identification,  ait  their  own  risk,  if  they  could 
get  to  a  contiguous  country  and  if  they  could  make  arrange- 
ments without  use  of  direct  mail  service,  which  remained  clos- 
ed. Two  American  social  workers,  so  far  as  is  known,  have 
been  able  to  brave  all  the  obstacles  and  have  become  personal 
messengers  of  American  goodwill. 

The  State  Department  lays  all  the  blame  for  the  insignific- 
ance of  American  aid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment.    Mr.  Davis  says: 

The  only  relief  work  wihch  the  Soviet  will  tolerate  is  the 
direct  gift  of  supplies  to  the  Soviet  government,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  them  as  their  own  largesse. 

While  technically  this  statement  ma;  have  a  basis,  says  the 
association,  in  fact  it  is  untrue.  Like  any  authority  anywhere, 
charged  with  emergency  relief  on  an  enormous  scale,  the 
Soviet  authorities  could  not  permit  any  outside  organization  to 
come  in  and  carry  on  operations  according  to  its  own  plans, 
possibly  singling  out  some  particular  classes  or  races  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  their  help  and  thus  exciting  race  or  group  en- 
mities. In  practice,  the  Soviet  authorities,  having  established 
their  ruling  that  all  relief  work  must  go  through  their  own 
agents,  did  not  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  quote  the 
association : 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  that  since  October  29  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  has  distributed  almost  $200,000 
worth  of  supplies  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  some  of  which 
have  been  received  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  Thev  re- 
port that  while  technically  responsible  to  the  Soviet  Com- 
missariat of  Supplies,  they  have  actual  charge  of  the  handling 
and    distribution    of    all    relief.     The    Soviet    government    has 
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placed  a  large  warehouse  at  their  disposal  and  has  given  them 
full  and  cordial  cooperation.  The  secretary  of  the  committee 
in  charge  stated  last  Friday  to  an  official  of  this  organization 
that  he  would  gladly  undertake  to  distribute  a  million  dollars' 
worth   of  relief  in   the  same  way. 

Both  the  British  Friends  and  the  American  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  have  effectually  worked  in  this  way  for  many 
months.  This  fact,  admitted  by  the  State  Department,  would 
seem  in  direct  contradiction  with  Mr.  Davis'  statement  that 
the  fault  lay  with  the  official  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  government. 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  this  public  correspondence  of 
the  relation  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  the  Russian  relief 
problem,  though  no  doubt  the  under-secretary  has  it  in  mind 
when  he  says: 

Representatives  of  the  large  relief  organizations,  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Department  of  State,  have  vis- 
ited the  central  Soviet  authorities  in  Moscow,  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  a  modus  vivendi  for  such  work,  but  with  two  ex- 
ceptions have  been  met  by  rebuffs  (the  exceptions,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  being  the  Friends  and  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee). 

But  was  the  rebuff  of  Red  Cross  officials  due  so  much  to  the 
specific  plans  of  aid  which  their  representatives  tentatively  sub- 
mitted as  to  enmity  to  the  American  Red  Cross  as  such  on  the 
grounds  of  its  past  history  in  dealings  with  Russia  since  the 
second  revolution?  Its  attitude  in  withdrawing  from  Soviet 
Russia  and  in  supplying  with  men  and  materials  armies  war- 
ring upon  the  Soviet  government,  advancing  and  retreating 
with  these  armies,  was  exactly  the  attitude  assumed  in  war- 
fare against  a  hostile  nation.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth 
in  charges  of  abuse  of  the  Red  Cross  uniform,  at  an  earlier 
stage,  for  political  purposes,  the  fact  just  mentioned  suffices  to 
account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  Red  Cross  as  long  as  they  regard 
it  as  a  semi-official  body  closely  linked  in  purpose  and  in  prac- 
tice with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  State  Department. 
If  they  fail  to  find  in  the  application  of  that  policy  the  "in- 
tense and  continual  interest"  in  Russian  relief  of  which  Mr. 
Davis'  letter  speaks,  the  Soviet  authorities  suffer  from  no 
greater  blindness  than  thousands  of  anxious  Russians  in  the 
United  States  who  are  unable  to  get  word  to  their  near  of  kin, 
and  humanitarian  Americans  whose  efforts  to  do  something 
practical  and  immediate  to  ameliorate  the  appalling  distress  of 
Russia  time  and  again  ran  up  against  the  obstructions  of  the 
United  States  government's  ban  on  communications  between 
the  two  countries  which  Mr.  Davis  himself  admits. 

Parts  of  Mr.  Davis'  letter,  dealing  with  passports  and  other 
technical  points,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  government  has 
changed  its  policy  since  the  League  of  Free  Nations  first 
brought  its  charges,  though  he  does  not  admit  that  fact.  As 
for  the  period  between  July  and  October,  to  which  those 
charges  refer,  the  faot  that  in  spite  of  much  anxious  desire  to 
send  relief  supplies  and  workers — as  shown  by  many  public 
meetings  and  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  smaller  agencies  to  set 
things  going — practically  no  relief  materials  were  shipped  from 
American  ports  with  Russia  for  their  destination,  is  perhaps  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  claim  that,  since  July  8,  there  has  been 
"no  restriction  on  the  export  to  Russia  of  medical  supplies, 
soap  and  the  common  necessities  of  life."  In  practice  the  com- 
bined regulations  of  State  Department,  War  Trade  Board  and 
Post  Office  sufficed  effectively,  as  the  association  charges,  "to 
refuse  to  permit  relief  to  be  sent  to  that  vast  portion  of  Russia 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  government." 

The  United  States  is  not  at  war  with  Russia,  a  fact  which 
the  State  Department — as  in  the  letter  quoted — seems  alter- 
nately to  acknowledge  and  to  forget.     The  more  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  the  practice  of  obstruction  toward  Russia 
— as  exhibited,  for  instance,  in  the  refusal  to  send  mail  prepaid 
\  t  the  risk  of  senders — and  the  stream  of  letters  and  relief 
porkers  and  help  permitted  and  encouraged  to  Austria  and 
iermany  with  which  this  country  is  technically  still  at  war; 


a  contrast  which  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  rob  of  any 
claim  to  consistency  Mr.  Davis'  plea  that  "postal  communica- 
tions could  not  be  formally  established  without  treaty  nego- 
tiations." 

Altogether,  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  seems 
to  have  performed  a  public  service  in  getting  this  grave  dis- 
parity in  practice  out  into  the  open. 

THE  DEPORTATION  REPORT 

THE  delay  in  publication  of  the  report  of  the  deportation 
cases,  made  last  winter  by  Constantine  M.  Panunzio 
for  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  robbed  it  of 
its  news  value.  Some  part  of  the  public,  probably  that  part 
which  will  read  it,  is  already  aware  of  the  wrongs  committed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  its  own  name,  during  the 
strenuous  deportation  orgy  of  late  1919,  and  early  1920.  The 
report  upon  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  signed  by  twelve  of  the  most  reputable  jurists  of 
the  country,  dispassionately  gave  enough  facts  to  disillusion 
the  most  optimistic  believers  in  governmental  infallibility. 

In  publishing  Mr.  Panunzio's  report,  the  Commission  on 
the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  renders  a  practical  service. 
For  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Panunzio's  careful,  scientific  analysis 
of  200  typical  cases,  it  includes  in  its  introduction  a  series 
of  proposals  for  modification  of  the  present  immigration  law. 

Before  making  the  proposals,  the  commission  says:  "It  may 
well  be  argued  that  the  very  concept  of  Christendom  renders 
deportations  from  one  nation  to  another  wholly  anomalous. 
But  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  practical  proposals  for 
a  legislative  program."    The  proposals  follow: 

1.  With  reference  to  what  are  commonly  called  political 
offenses,  no  act  or  utterance  which  at  common  law  would  not 
amount  to  a  solicitation  or  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  should  be 
held  a  sufficient  ground  for  deportation.  To  deport  a  person 
merely  for  the  possession  of  ideas,  however  objectionable,  is 
not  only  an  illiberal,  but  a  wholly  futile,  method  of  directing  in- 
tellectual development. 

2.  It  seems  clear  that  the  interests  of  equal  justice  would  be 
promoted  by  eliminating  from  the  Immigration  law  the  pro- 
vision which  makes  membership  in  certain  organizations  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  deportation.  The  report  makes  it  evident  that 
the  status  of  an  individual  alien  in  relation  to  the  government 
cannot,  with  safety,  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  membership 
in  an  organization.  Without  reference  to  the  controversy  over 
the  legality  of  this  or  that  organization,  "membership"  is  too 
ill-defined  a  relationship  to  be  made  the  exclusive  test  of  an  in- 
dividual's attitude. 

3.  An  alien  resident  after  he  has  been  in  the  country  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  allow  of  a  full  determination  of  his 
right  to  domicile  in  the  United  Sates  should,  when  his  deporta- 
tion is  sought  for  any  cause,  have  the  protection  of  such  due 
process  of  law  and  of  such  constitutional  safeguards  as  apply 
to  a  citizen  accused  of  a  crime. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  author- 
ities on  immigration  as  to  whether  or  not  deportation  cases 
should  be  handled  entirely  by  the  federal  courts.  A  possible 
alternative  would  be  an  immigration  court,  quasi-judicial  in 
character,  in  which  the  alien  would  be  guaranteed  due  process 
of  law  and  the  proper  constitutional  safeguards. 

5.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  method  of  raiding  recently 
employed  in  apprehending  suspected  aliens  has  resulted  in 
great  injustice  and  hardship.  These  evils  would  be  effectually 
prevented  by  a  provision  that  arrests  should  be  made  only 
when  a  warrant  has  previously  been  sworn  out  and  is  served 
by  the  officer  making  the  arrest,  or  when  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

6.  The  government  agent,  who  himself  instigates  unlawful 
acts  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  perpetrators,  protect- 
ing himself  by  his  official  connection,  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  administration  of  our  federal  laws.  Two  measures  sug- 
gest themselves  as  tending  to  curb  such  activities. 

a.  A  provision  that  no  agent  who  is  found  to  have  pro- 
voked unlawful  acts  shall  be  granted  immunity  on  the  ground 
of  his  government  connection. 
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b.     A  provision  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  on  evi- 
dence that  shows  him  to  have  been  incited  by  a  provocative 
agent  to  the  offense  of  which  he  is  accused. 
These  recommendations  made  as  a  basis  for  modifying  the 
present  immigration  law  were  formulated,  as  the  report  says, 
"after  extensive  consideration  of   the   problems  involved   by 
persons  of  wide  experience  and  authoritative  opinion." 

Mr.  Panunzio's  report  is  a  first-hand  study  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  last  winter's  cases  based  not  on  hearsay  but  on  actual 
testimony  from  detained  radicals.  The  facts  are  stated;  the 
reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 


A  CROP  REPORT  FROM  IOWA 

THAT  the  activity  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  furtherance  of  community  organization  is  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit,  excellent  in  size  and  flavor,  was 
made  evident  at  the  second  Iowa  rural  life  conference  held 
January  4  to  7  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  George  H.  von 
Tungeln.  The  home,  church,  school  and  club  as  factors  in  the 
creation  of  a  "common  level  of  higher  community  fellowship 
and  neighborliness"  were  discussed  by  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs 
(whose  own  successful  demonstration  during  seven  years  of 
service  at  Randolph  gave  special  point  to  his  analysis  of  the 
mission  of  the  rural  church)  ;  Miss  Holden,  who  gave  some 
very  interesting  facts  on  the  home  demonstration  agents'  and 
farm  bureau  women's  successful  work  in  getting  hot  school 
lunches  served  in  every  school  of  Iowa  county ;  Elizabeth  Jen- 
kins, of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  W.  N.  Northcott,  of  the  Y.  M.  C 
A.,  and  Walter  Davidson,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who 
outlined  programs  of  cooperation  between  their  respective  na- 
tional bodies  and  local  community  organizations;  Prof.  Mac- 
Rae  on  community  singing;  Prof.  Alma  L.  Binzel,  on  child 
training  in  the  home ;  President  Hunt,  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
eau,  who  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  strong  social  and  com- 
munity programs  in  the  larger  economic  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  rural  life,  in  which  he  is  primarily  interested; 
and  P.  E.  McClenahan,  state  superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Mr.  McClenahan  told  the  conference  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  consolidation  of  rurals  schools  is  going  on  in  Iowa.  He 
said  that  of  the  12,000  one-room  schools  Iowa  once  had, 
more  than  2,000  had  been  consolidated,  and  that,  if  the  rate 
for  the  last  two  years  were  maintained,  all  of  ithe  rural  schools 
would  be  consolidated  in  less  than  ten  years.  But  he  warned 
against  neglect  of  the  one-room  school,  which  still  houses  a 
majority  of  rural  children  in  the  meantime.  Many  deplorable 
conditions,  he  said,  still  exist,  especially  in  the  small  mining 
camp  villages  of  the  state  where  changes  in  population  take 
place  very  rapidly. 

NEW  YORK'S  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION 

IN  his  first  message  to  the  legislature,  Governor  Nathan 
Miller  called  for  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York  State 

Industrial  Commission.  At  the  same  time,  the  Knight  Com- 
mittee, a  body  created  by  the  last  legislature,  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  workings  of  the  commission.  It  has 
also  happened  that  a  third  influence  is  moving  in  the  same  di- 
rection. This  comes  from  the  hostility  of  those  who  do  not 
want  the  factory  laws  strictly  enforced.  This  last  influence 
arises  not  from  the  great  body  of  employers,  and  certainly  not 
from  the  larger  group  of  citizens  who  are  not  employers.  It 
is  the  expression  of  a  minority  who  act  on  the  mistaken  view 
that  their  immediate  interests  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
general  interest  in  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people.  This 
small  group  is  effective  at  Albany,  as  similar  groups  are  at  most 
state  capitals.  It  essays  to  speak  for  those  who  are  silent. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  bulk  larger  than  its  importance  really 
warrants. 

Governor  Miller  placed  emphasis  on  the  need  of  economy. 
He  estimated  that  $1,000,000,  at  least,  might  be  saved  as  a 


result  of  organization.  He  suggested  that  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent commission  consisting  of  five  members,  a  new  body  be  or- 
ganized with  one  administrative  head  and  with  an  advisory 
board  of  three  members.  Governor  Miller  said  that  two  ben- 
efits, economy  and  efficiency  would  result  from  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  industrial  commission. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  industrial  commission,  there  is  room 
for  debate.  New  York  has  tried  both  the  single  head  com- 
mission and  the  present  form  with  five  members.  In  the  name 
of  efficiency,  a  few  years  ago,  the  commission  was  reorganized 
and  the  existing  system  was  adopted.  Many  good  citizens  op- 
posed the  change  at  that  time.  In  different  states,  industrial 
commissions  vary  in  organization.  There  is  perhaps  no  best 
form.  Trained,  intelligent,  disinterested,  public  servants  have 
done  good  work  through  organizations  different  in  form.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  the  field,  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  worked  with  the  most  primitive  machinery.  The  es- 
sential thing  in  any  such  situation  as  the  present  is,  according- 
ly, to  retain  in  the  public  service  those  members  of  the  present 
organization,  such  as  Miss  Perkins,  who  by  their  records  have 
proved  their  competence.  Careful  study  can,  however,  as  Gov- 
ernor Miller  suggested  in  his  message,  discover  them.  What- 
ever changes  are  made,  such  persons  should  be  retained.  The 
state  ought  to  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  experience  and  skill 
of  civil  servants  and  officials  who  have  obtained  their  knowl- 
edge and  competence  in  public  office  and  at  public  expense. 
To  fail  to  use  available  experts  is  not  economy.     It  is  waste. 

Governor  Miller  said  also  that  in  the  matter  of  inspection 
there  is  a  great  duplication  of  service.  He  suggested  that  the 
number  of  inspectors  ought  to  be  reduced  and  that  where  it 
was  possible,  reliance  ought  to  be  had  on  local  and  federal 
agents.  Where  inspection  is  actually  duplicated,  and  where 
the  state  can,  with  safety,  trust  to  local  or  federal  agents  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  laws,  such  simplification  ought  to  be 
adopted.  The  history  of  industrial  legislation  has,  however, 
shown  that  it  is  illusory  to  expect  local  authorities  to  enforce 
factory  acts.  Only  when  the  states,  after  decades  of  flounder- 
ing, began  to  create  special  legal  machinery  for  the  inspection 
of  factories  and  for  the  prosecution  of  violations  of  the  indus- 
trial code  was  there  any  real  observance  of  the  law.  To  rely 
upon  the  activity  of  municipal  and  county  authorities  in  these 
matters  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  invite  a  disregard  for 
the  law. 

The  industrial  commission  performs  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant governmental  functions.  Manufacturing  industry  was 
fostered  in  this  country  in  order  to  increase  the  national  wealth 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  life.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  while  manufactures  did  increase  enormously  the 
sum  of  wealth,  great  damage  was  done  to  many  classes  of  citi- 
zens. Mechanical  industry  created  new  hazards.  To  protect 
itself  further,  industrially,  the  state  has  been  compelled  to  at- 
tempt to  control  industrial  conditions.  This  control  is  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  great  mass  of  industrial  workers.  The  govern- 
ment activity  in  this  field  is,  therefore,  as  urgent  as  the  public 
control  of  education.  In  any  reorganization,  this  fundamental 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  sound  work  which  the  commis- 
sion has  done  were  destroyed.  It  would  be  hardly  less  serious  if 
a  pell-mell  reconstruction  were  ordered.  During  the  interim, 
a  period  which  might  last  as  long  as  a  gubernatorial  term  of 
office  might  elapse.  The  labor  laws  would  be  in  virtual  sus- 
pense. Even  with  the  best  will,  much  time  is  required  to  mas- 
ter the  technique  of  such  intricate  administration  as  that  in- 
volved in  the  enforcement  of  an  industrial  code.  The  public 
interest  lies  in  the  direction  of  weeding  out  the  inefficient  and 
retaining  the  competent  civil  service  employes  and  officials. 
True  economy  and  true  efficiency  can  be  secured  only  in  that 
way.  More  important  still,  these  offer  the  only  road  toward 
the  preservation  of  those  standards  of  industrial  life  which  are 
now  the  measures  of  the  civilization  of  a  people. 
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England  Out  of  Work 

THERE  are  now  almost  one  million  unemployed  men 
and  women  in  this  country,  and  probably  some  three 
times  that  number  are  working  on  short  time.  This 
has  been  no  sudden  or  unexpected  development,  and 
the  government  has  been  warned — not  merely  by  the  Labor 
Party — to  have  plans  ready  for  meeting  the  emergency.  What 
is  essentially  different  in  the  present  situation  from  the  previ- 
ous history  of  unemployment,  is  the  temper  of  the  working 
class.  Before  the  war,  unemployment  was  a  recognized  inci- 
dent of  the  industrial  system;  and  the  measures  proposed  to 
meet  it  went  but  little  way  beyond  the  conference  of  inade- 
quate doles.  Today,  unemployment  outweighs  in  social  signif- 
icance every  other  issue  before  the  country — not  excluding  Ire- 
land. If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incident  of  capitalism,  then 
a  wide-spread  opinion  demands  that  capitalism  be  reconstruct- 
ed from  top  to  bottom.  If  it  be  preventable,  men  are  not  less 
determined  that  the  distress  shall  be  mitigated  with  promptness 
and  generosity.  Public  opinion  is  insistent  that  the  govern- 
ment produce  a  toroughgoing  plan  for  coping  with  the  evil. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that,  except  indirectly,  the 
situation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  fault  of  the  government. 
Briefly  the  causes  of  the  present  crisis  are: 

1.  The  collapse  of  Central  Europe  which  has  deprived  us  of 
our  second-best  customer  except  upon  a  narrow  scale. 

2.  The  inability  to  trade  with  Russia.  The  immediate  benefits 
of  such  commerce  are  probably  exaggerated,  but  some  sub- 
stantial relief  in  such  trades  as  the  engineering  and  the  boot 
and  shoe  industries  might  be  expected. 

3.  The  chaos  of  the  exchanges.  It  is  clear  so  long  as  there  are 
two  thousand  crowns  to  the  pound,  in  its  turn,  worth  only 
three  and  a  half  dollars,  the  normal  process  of  production 
cannot  be  resumed. 

4.  The  heavy  burden  of  the  excess  profits  tax  which  makes  many 
large  manufacturers  unwilling  to  expand  their  businesses. 

5.  The  stringency  of  bank  credit,  due  to  the  general  scarcity  of 
capital. 

All  these  are  the  natural  result  of  the  war;  though  it 
should  be  insisted  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  could  have  been 
largely  mitigated  had  a  reasonable  peace  been  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles. You  cannot,  as  Mr.  Keynes  has  pointed  out,  strangle 
your  best  customer  and  then  expect  him  to  trade  with  you. 
But  when  this  aspect  of  the  situation  is  admitted,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  government  has  shown  itself  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  plan.  The  minister  of  labor,  Dr.  McNamara,  who 
may  be  a  hard  worker,  but  lacks  imagination  and  insight,  pro- 
posed to  the  House  of  Commons  three  remedies: 

a.  Unemployment  relief  at  15  sh.  a  week  was  to  be  extended 
so  that  some  twelve  million  workers  should  come  within 
the  immediate  scope  of  the  Insurance  Act. 

b.  Three  million  pounds  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
a  committee  who  would  apportion  it  among  local  author- 
ities undertaking  approved  schemes  of  public  utility. 

c.  The  building  trades  were  to  be  asked  to  absorb  50,000  ex- 
soldiers,  for  each  of  whom  a  gratuity  of  £5  would  be  paid 
to  the  unions — £2  when  the  man  was  accepted  by  the 
unions  and  £3  on  the  completion  of  his  training. 

Now  upon  each  of  these  remedies  certain  comments  must  be 
made.  Firstly,  15  sh.  a  week  is  entirely  useless  when  the  cost 
of  living  is  borne  in  mind.  No  family  today  can  hope  to  sub- 
sist in  minimum  comfort  on  less  than  £3  a  week.  Secondly, 
the  grant  of  £3,000,000  is  valuable  only  if  and  when  the  local 
authorities  put  forward  their  schemes.  But  the  grant  is  meant 
to  assist  schemes,  not  to  pay  for  them ;  and  since  schemes  mean 
a  further  increase  in  the  rates,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  local 
authorities  will  put  them  forward.  Even  if  they  do,  with  a 
million  unemployed,  £3,000,000  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Thirdly,  the  offer  to  the  building  unions  is  not  only  bad  in  it- 
self, but  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted.  The  unions  want,  not  a 
bribe,  but  a  guarantee  of  continuous  employment  for  their 
present  members.  At  the  present  price  of  building  materials, 
new  building  is  virtually  at  a  standstill,  and  despite  cabinet 
enthusiasm,  little  is  being  done  to  encourage  it.  Nor  is  a  policy 
of  subsidizing  unions  of  one  kind  likely  to  persuade  other 
unions  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  public  purse.  Besides, 
50,000  men  constitute  only  one-twentieth  of  those  out  of  work. 


All  of  which  is  broadly  to  say  that  the  government  plan 
fails  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  an  ill-thought  pal- 
liative, at  the  best.  How  little  the  government  has  really 
grasped  the  essentials  of  the  matter  may  be  gaged  from  the 
prime  minister's  debonair  remark  in  last  week's  debate  that 
those  who  cannot  find  work  here  must  be  prepared  to  emigrate 
to  the  colonies.     On  this  only  three  comments  are  necessary: 

1.  The  colonies  have  just  the  same  problems  of  unemployment 
as  we. 

2.  Those  who  could  successfully  emigrate  cannot  be  spared. 

3.  The  colonies  do  not  want  those  who  cannot  successfully  emi- 
grate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  really  the  broad  truth  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  policy  at  all  upon  unemployment. 

The  employers,  with  one  exception,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  much  more  helpful.  Some,  I  think  a  minority,  frankly 
welcome  this  as  an  opportunity  to  put  the  trade  unions  back 
to  their  pre-war  position.  They  look  upon  the  time  as  suitable 
to  secure  an  increase  of  hours  of  labor  to  force  decreases  in 
wages.  Neither  of  these  would,  in  the  opinion  of  every  com 
petent  judge,  be  possible  without  a  struggle  which  would  al 
most  certainly  issue  in  revolution.  Others  are  content  to  urge 
that  the  moment  is  ripe  for  securing  a  better  understanding 
between  capital  and  labor  with  a  view  to  increased  production 
They  seize  upon  such  criticisms  as  those  of  Mr.  Clynes  upon 
the"""slackness"  of  labor  and  find  the  whole  root  of  the  evil 
therein.  The  difficulty  of  this  view,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
instinct  with  fair  intention,  is  its  failure  to  realize  that  the  old 
motives  to  production  are  largely  gone  and  that  the  problem  of 
higher  production  will  not  be  solved  until  large  concessions 
are  made  to  the  demand  for  industrial  self-government.  A 
third  party,  of  whom  Sir  Allan  Smith,  perhaps  the  leading  em- 
ployer in  this  country  today,  is  spokesman,  frankly  admits  that 
the  whole  issue  of  unemployment  has,  since  the  war,  been  shift- 
ed to  new  ground  and  urges  that  each  industry  must  maintain 
its  unemployed  members  as  a  charge  upon  itself.  That,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  essence  of  the  Foster-Sparkes  pro- 
posals for  the  reconstruction  of  the  building  industry.  So  far, 
it  as  proved  rather  a  pious  hope  than  a  practical  faith.  It 
lacks  administrative  substance  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  give 
quantitative  expression  to  the  idea  of  maintenance.  Moreover, 
while  some  trades  are  organized  in  a  way  which  makes  Sir  Al- 
lan Smith's  proposals  feasible,  others  have  not  advanced  so  far. 
Unemployment  must  therefore  be  treated  not  sectionally  but 
nationally.  The  accidents  of  industrial  life  must  not  be  made 
to  penalize  any  group  of  workers;  and  that  involves  national 
measures  made  in  Parliament  and  administered  by  the  Cabinet. 

The  Labor  Party,  on  December  29,  1920,  held  a  special 
conference  in  London  to  discuss  the  whole  problem.  Three 
views  there,  definitely,  emerged: 

1.  The  views  of  the  unemployed  themselves.  These  demanded, 
in  a  circular  issued  to  the  delegates:  (a)  full  unemployment 
pay  at  trade  union  rates;  (b)  recognition  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment; (c)  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  trade  with  Russia; 
(d)  a  general  strike  if  these  demands  were  not  granted  with- 
in seven  days. 

Of  the  four  points  in  this  attitude  only  the  second  and  third 
were  realistic.  The  first  would  bankrupt  the  government  if 
unemployment  continued  over  any  space  of  time,  the  fourth 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  revolution  which  labor  is  not  ready 
for  and,  at  the  present  juncture,  would  be  playing  into  the  em- 
ployers' hands. 

2.  The  "official"  attitude  of  labor.  This  demanded:  (a)  im- 
mediate peace  and  resumption  of  trade  with  Russia;  (b) 
the  restoration  of  Central  Europe  by  means  of  international 
credits;  (c)  the  provision  of  work  by  the  local  authorities; 
(d)  a  maintenance  benefit  of  40  sh.  a  week  to  householders 
and  25  sh.  a  week  to  single  persons. 

This  program  is  frankly  out  of  the  range  of  immed 
practicability.  Russia  has  just  recalled  Krassin;  the  system 
credits  proposed,  while  obviously  vital,  would  incur  a  hostility 
from  France  that  this  government  has  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  conviction  to  face;  the  local  authorities,  having  just  been 
permeated  by  a  new  group  of  reactionaries  at  the  November 
elections,  are  incapable  of  taking  any  bold  step;  nor  is  a  gov- 
ernment so  frankly  and  cynically  capitalistic,  as  the  present, 
likely  to  double  the  present  rate  of  unemployment  relief.    A 
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distinguished  publicist  of  radical  views  remarked  to  me  that  it 
would  be  the  re-introduction  of  the  old  Speenhamland  system. 
3.  View,  voiced  by  Robert  Williams:   (a)    He  saw  in  the  pres- 
ent unemployment,  the  proof  of  capitalist  disintegration  and 
held   that  it  was  the   inevitable   precursor  of  revolution. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  otherwise  an  able 
official,  has  discovered  an  inevitable  precursor  of  revolution, 
weekly,  since  the  Armistice. 

What  was  perhaps  more  significant  than  these  resolutions 
was  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  conference.  Tom  Shaw, 
Ben  Turner,  Frank  Bramley — all  of  them  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable men — were  emphatic  about  two  things:  First,  that  the 
only  real  cure  for  the  present  intolerable  situation  was  inter- 
national socialism ;  second,  that  the  essence  of  wisdom  was  vig- 
orous and  relentless  agitation.  "If  the  unemployed,"  said  Mr. 
Bramley,  "make  themselves  as  objectionable  to  law  and  order 
as  the  Irish  have  done,  their  problem  will  soon  be  solved." 
"The  workers,"  said  Tom  Shaw,  "must  declare  that  they  will 
no  longer  submit  to  starvation  or  privation,  and  demand  that 
every  man  and  woman  must  have  a  decent  livelihood  secured 
to  them  by  employment,  or,  if  out  of  work,  by  eth  state  until 
they  were  again  employed."  Every  speaker  warned  the  con- 
ference of  the  folly  of  trusting  Parliament  or  the  Cabinet. 

These  are  brave  words,  but  they  do  not  take  us  very  far 
toward  a  solution.  And  I  think  that  certain  emphases  are 
needed  before  they  can  be  rightly  measured.  The  Labor  Party 
rightly  denounces  this  Parliament ;  but  it  has,  itself,  done  little 
or  nothing  to  dominate  this  Parliament.  It  has  undertaken 
no  campaign  of  any  size  to  educate  public  opinion  either  on 
Russia  or  on  unemployment.  It  has  not  faced  with  frankness 
its  own  fundamental  question  which  is  the  ways  and  means  of 
getting  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  way  to 
industrial  health  lies  in  restoring  Central  Europe,  in  peace 
with  Russia,  in  drastic  disarmament,  whether  or  not  America 
and  Japan  agree,  and  in  the  cessation  of  imperial  adventure. 
This  government  will  do  none  of  these  things  and  it  will,  ac- 
cordingly, simply  skirt  the  fringe  of  unemployment  without 
grasping  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Only  a  labor  government 
will  have  the  courage  to  do  that ;  but  labor  must  first  have  the 
courage  to  make  itself  a  government.         Harold  J.  Laski. 

London,  December  30,  1920. 

Law  and  Labor  in  France 

LAST  week  a  French  inferior  court  decreed  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail. 
"It  is  a  purely  political  decision,"  insist  the  officers  of 
the  C.  G.  T,  and  it  is  pretty  plain  that  they  are  right. 
The  case  is  pending  upon  appeal,  and  it  may  easily  be  that 
the  same  politics  which  insured  the  first  decision  will  insure 
its  reversal ;  this  is  one  of  the  legacies  which  the  new  ministry 
in  France  inherits  from  the  defunct  Leygues  cabinet  which 
has  just  gone. 

The  time  was  carefully  chosen.  Unemployment  and  in- 
lustrial  depression  had  swept  the  country.  The  famous 
7rench  trick  of  mobilizing  the  army  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
such  times  is  impossible  at  present.  It  would  bankrupt  the 
government;  would  be  regarded  as  a  threat;  and  anyway 
much  of  the  army  is  on  active  service  already.  But  just  now 
labor  unions  are  necessarily  at  their  weakest.  The  most  es- 
sential of  them  all — the  unions  of  coal  and  metal  workers  in 
the  North  of  France — have  lost  their  usual  strategic  position. 
Unexpected  deliveries  of  German  coal,  and  the  flood  of  Ameri- 
can coal  which  an  inflated  price  of  $30  per  ton  wholesale  at- 
tracted have  overstocked  the  French  centers.  Somewhat  the 
same  situation  obtains  in  steel,  though  to  a  less  degree.  Con- 
equently  mines  are  closing,  and  the  miners  are  out  of  work, 
strike  in  those  regions  for  the  moment  means  very  little 
to  the  employers,  and  the  product  is  not  essential  either  to 
commerce  or  the  government  for  the  next  few  months.  The 
railway  workers  are  more  dangerous.  They  can  tie  up  all 
France.  But  here  the  government  comes  in.  The  army  is 
running  at  nearly  full  strength,  and  its  railway  units  could 


keep  almost  all  the  necessary  traffic  moving.     Nothing  but 
revolution  could  prevent  control  of  this  situation. 

Railway  transport  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty. 
Last  spring  the  railway  unions  decided  after  much  consulta- 
tion that  the  only  solution  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  French  transportation  was  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
ways with  a  share  of  control  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ers. The  existing  arrangement  involves  government  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  securities  of  the  principal  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  republic,  a  plan  which  involves  many  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  both  public  and  private  ownership.  The  labor 
men  are  left  without  voice  in  the  policy  toward  themselves  and 
toward  the  technical  railway  problems.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Confederation  General  du  Travail,  a  strike  was  called 
to  nationalize  the  roads.  For  a  few  days  chaos  reigned.  Trains 
in  transit  were  permitted  to  finish  their  runs,  but  only  if  their 
locomotives  bore  upon  the  headlight  the  sign  manual  of  the 
union — a  knot  of  red  ribbon,  or  a  red  rose.  Then  followed  a 
dead  stop.  The  government  began  to  put  pressure  upon  the 
workers,  and  one  of  the  means  was  the  institution  of  this  suit 
against  the  Confederation.  Followed  a  brief  interval  in  which 
talk  of  a  general  strike  ran  wild ;  then  an  attempt  to  call  one ; 
than  a  controversy,  culminating  in  a  substantial  failure  of  the 
whole  program.  The  policy  of  French  labor  unions  was  re- 
manded to  the  area  of  discussion  once  more,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  left  with  the  next  move. 

And  now  came  the  Russian  question,  cleaving  straight  across 
the  Confederation  and  all  French  socialist  tactics  alike.  French 
labor  is  by  tradition  internationalist;  for  years  they  have  been 
represented  on  international  conferences  and  in  attempts  to 
form  an  organization  of  workers  which  should  pass  all  na- 
tional borders.  Out  of  the  war  there  grew  a  realization  that 
efforts  thus  far  had  failed ;  and  at  the  end  there  has  come  from 
Moscow  a  last  attempt  in  the  form  of  the  new,  powerful  and 
intensely  active  Third  Internationale.  It  has  swept  continent- 
al Europe  like  a  storm.  Originally  perhaps  within  the  control 
of  the  Moscow  government,  it  now  runs  apparently  beyond 
the  designs  or  even  desires  of  that  government.  A  month  ago 
this  body  brought  squarely  to  issue  in  France  the  policy  of  the 
French  Socialist  Party,  whose  leaders  are  in  some  measure 
also  members  of  the  Confederation  Generale.  After  a  clean 
split,  the  former  moderate  Socialists  under  Marcel  Cachin 
voted  to  accept  the  twenty  odd  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Third  Internationale  and  to  affiliate  with  the  Russian  organi- 
zation. This  carried  with  it  the  allegiance  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  French  labor  unions,  who  are  thus 
committed  to  some  degree  to  supporting  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. It  is  a  plain  declaration  of  war  upon  the  government 
and  a  plain  proposal  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  proletarian 
revolution.  But  the  Confederation  Generale  has  kept  entirely 
clear  of  the  policy,  however  compromised  some  of  its  officers 
and  members  might  be,  and  instead  has  favored  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Trades  Unions,  a  more  conservative  body 
still  in  process  of  formation  which  opposes  the  Third  Interna- 
tionale. Now  that  it  is  declared  a  criminal  organization,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  forecast  that  the  whole  body  will  be  forced 
far  to  the  left  of  its  original  position,  and  in  self-defence  may 
throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Left  Communist  group,  the  Third 
Internationale. 

But  did  not  the  government  foresee  this?  Why  did  it  act 
just  now?  The  war  weariness  of  the  French  people  and  the 
division  of  French  labor  make  it  possible  for  the  nationalist 
group  which  is  controlling  France  at  present  to  get  from  a 
French  court  the  decision  by  which  the  Federation  of  Labor 
was  decreed  dissolved.  It  knew  that  it  would  find  the  labor 
groups  disorganized  and  unready  to  take  up  the  fight.  At 
any  other  time,  one  could  have  predicted  with  some  certainty 
that  such  action  would  immediately  lead  to  a  general  strike — 
especially  in  France  where  labor  is  more  easily  led  by  emo, 
tional  impulses  than  is  labor  in  other  western  countries.  B11 
the  government  in  taking  this  action  now  may  be  aware 
this  emotional  quality  which  reduces  the  staying  power  oil 
labor  and  which  in  fact  has  prevented  several  general  strikes 
within  recent  history  from  becoming  prolonged  struggles  for 
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mastery.  In  this  respect,  the  danger  to  the  government  of  a 
general  strike  is  not  to  be  compared  with  what  it  would  be 
in  a  country  with  well  organized  labor  forces,  schooled  to 
hold  out  through  a  critical  situation — as,  for  instance,  in 
Germany  or  in  Great  Britain.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

In  the  Cradle  of  Wars1 

II.    Kingdoms  and  Republics 

IN  spite  of  vicissitudes,  all  the  Balkan  states  have  come 
down  to  the  present  as  kingdoms,  though  not  one  of  the 
four  kings  on  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
ruling  last  summer.  In  Greece,  Constantine  was  forced 
to  abdicate  (although  recently  recalled  the  stability  of  his  posi- 
tion is  dubious)  ;  in  Bulgaria  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Ferdi- 
nand yielded  his  place  to  his  son  Boris ;  in  Serbia,  Peter  became 
so  enfeebled  that  his  son  was  appointed  regent,  and  Charles  of 
Rumania  died  in  October  1914,  being  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
whose  occupation  of  the  throne  is  much  stabilized  by  the 
popularity  of  the  queen. 

All  the  arguments  that  can  be  used  for  the  continuance  of 
the  monarchial  institution  certainly  hold  good  for  the  Balkans, 
but  there  are  also  peculiar  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact 
that  under  the  principle  of  self-determination,  large  areas 
were  added,  especially  to  Rumania  and  Serbia,  where  the 
cultural  differences  are  widely  separated  from  those  of  the 
old  kingdoms.  This  raises  the  real  question  as  to  whether 
such  differences  can  be  integrated  under  dynastic  systems. 

Transylvania  belongs  with  Rumania  because  of  its  pre- 
dominant Rumanian  population,  but  there  are  also  large  num- 
bers of  Magyars  and  Germans  within  the  territory,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  Transylvanian  Rumanians  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  European  current  in  a  way  very  different  from  that 
of  Rumania  proper  which  has  so  recently  been  under  Turkish 
domination.  This  being  the  case,  some  form  of  autonomy 
will  have  to  be  granted  to  this  unit  or  there  will  be  no  per- 
manent peace,  both  because  of  the  unassimilable  Magyars  and 
Germans  and  also  because  of  the  schism  of  the  Rumanians 
in  Transylvania  from  the  orthodox  church  which  is  official 
in  Rumania.  In  Bucharest,  when  I  heard  it  said  that  to  be 
a  Rumanian  must  mean  to  be  orthodox,  my  heart  fell,  for  it 
is  clear  that  such  an  attitude  can  only  presage  evil  for  the 
future. 

The  militarism  and  disorganization  which  prevail  in 
Rumania  conspire  against  reconciliatory  processes.  The  nerv- 
ous tension  is  almost  exactly  illustrated  by  the  soldier  who  was 
on  guard  outside  our  car  after  we  had  crossed  the  frontier. 
When  he  saw  aCzecho-Slovak  time-table  that  had  been  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  he  brought  it  into  our  compartment  in 
great  fury,  scolding  about  "bolshevism"  with  the  ardor  of  a 
Lusk  committee,  and  was  in  no  way  mollified  when  I  pointed 
to  the  figures  which  had  been  prevaricating  about  the  time 
of  trains  in  a  neighboring  state.  His  bristling  bayonet  and 
ignorance  symbolized  what  was  all  too  prevalent  in  my  ob- 
servations. How  the  problem  will  be  solved  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  see  nothing  less  than  relative  autonomy  as  a  first  step. 
The  well  known  and  able  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Take 
Jonescu,  told  me  that  he  was  very  pessimistic  about  the  future, 
and  I  will  confess  that  so  long  as  I  was  in  Rumania  I  too 
was  pessimistic.  Rumania  has  great  natural  resources  but 
needs  a  long  period  of  comprehensive  and  extensive  education. 
One  of  the  first  necessities  is  the  emancipation  of  women 
from  the  dominance  of  sex.  Nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  it  so 
conspicuous.  Here  is  a  job  beginning  in  educational  institutions. 
\  Much  patience  and  wisdom  will  be  required.  Probably  Ru- 
mania is  the  least  ready,  of  all  the  Balkan  states,  to  become 
'  republic,  though  democratic  ideas  are  hopefully  germinat- 

1  The  first  article  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  January  15, 
page   563. 


ing.  When  I  visited  parliament  the  discussion  was  on  a  bill 
concerning  the  right  of  state  employes  to  strike.  So  far  as 
I  could  discover,  the  arguments  showed  quite  as  much  in- 
telligence as  was  displayed  in  the  United  States  Senate  when 
it  discussed  the  same  question  on  my  last  visit. 

Ip  Jugoslavia  there  have  also  been  large  acquisitions  of 
territory  from  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Serbians  to  feel  that  it  is 
merely  an  addition  to  the  kingdom.  Croatia  and  Slovenia, 
however,  have  had  long  histories  of  their  own,  thus  differing 
from  Transylvania,  and  they  are  determined  not  to  lose  their 
identity  by  becoming  additions  to  Greater  Serbia.  The  delay 
over  the  constitution  is  related  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
kind  of  state  which  is  to  be  formed,  and  rumor  has  it  that 
the  election,  which  everyone  admitted  would  clear  the  air,  was 
postponed  because  the  emergency  government  in  power  was 
afraid  of  defeat;  also  there  was  fear  by  those  in  power  who 
stand  for  the  kingdom  that  there  would  be  a  strong  vote  for 
a  republic. 

It  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  matter  when  a  superior  culture 
attempts  to  dominate  a  people  of  lower  culture,  but  when  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  especially  if  there  is  geographical  and  con- 
scious solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  dominated  superior  group, 
the  situation  becomes  impossible.  This  is  virtually  the  im- 
passe to  which  Jugoslavia  has  come,  through  the  attempted 
hegemony  of  Serbia.  Serbia  suffered  terribly  from  the  Turks, 
and  during  her  comparatively  recent  independence  as  a  king- 
dom she  has  not  been  open  to  contacts  with  modern  life  «s 
has  Croatia.  Going  from  Belgrad  to  Zagreb  (Croatia,  Ger- 
man Agram)  one  finds  a  contrast  as  striking  as  between  two 
civilizations  at  least  a  century  apart.  Sympathy  and  patience 
are  due  to  Serbia,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
organizing  a  unified  state  under  the  Serbian  dynasty. 

Already  the  lines  of  conflict  are  sharply  drawn  in  the  chief 
opposing  parties.  The  Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  the 
Greater  Serbian  idea  and  a  king,  while  the  Democratic  Party 
is  for  both.  The  Republican  plan  calls  for  a  federated  state 
with  much  autonomy  for  each  unit,  and  includes  Macedonia 
and  Montenegro  as  units.  This  has  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance, for  they  told  me  in  Bulgaria  that  they  would  be  quite 
happy  with  Macedonia  disposed  of  in  this  way,  while  subject- 
ing it  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  Serbia  could  only  be  the 
source  of  future  trouble.  My  own  sympathy  is  strongly  on 
the  side  of  the  Republican  movement,  but  since  the  Serbians 
outnumber  the  others,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  have  to  be 
a  compromise  of  some  sort.  It  will  not  make  for  peace  un- 
less it  points  clearly  in  the  direction  of  federation.  There  are 
two  alphabets,  four  religions  and  five  different  political  ex- 
periences, none  of  which  can  be  absorbed.  Such  a  simple 
thing  as  the  monetary  standards  causes  much  antagonism.  In 
Serbia  the  dinar  is  the  unit  and  in  Croatia  the  old  Austrian 
crown.  On  every  dinar  it  is  printed  that  the  value  is  four 
crowns,  and  yet  crowns  are  used  without  reference  to  the 
dinars,  and  prices  bear  no  relation  to  the  difference  in  value. 
In  Belgrad  I  paid  sixty  dinars — at  that  time  equivalent  to 
$3.37 — for  my  hotel  room,  three  times  as  much  as  at  -the  very 
best  hotels  anywhere  else  in  Europe  except  Paris,  and  in  Zag- 
reb I  paid  thirty-seven  crowns.  All  other  prices  in  Belgrad 
were  similarly  high,  and  there  is  great  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  users  of  crowns  to  the  plan  of  the  government  to  retire 
them  in  favor  of  Serbian  dinars,  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  crowns,  and  because  they  fear  that  prices  will  go  to  the 
Belgrad  standard  ;  but  not  least  is  the  unwillingness  to  have 
the  standard  fixed  by  Serbia. 

Whatever  form  the  experiment  takes  in  Jugoslavia  it  will 
be  of  great  interest  as  an  experiment  in  political  science  under 
most  complex  circumstances,  and  at  best  can  only  be  consum- 
mated after  many  years. 

Herbert  Adolphus  Milxkr. 

Oherlin  College. 
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The  Clayton  Act  Construed 


By  Francis  Bowes  Say  re 


HARVARD    LAW    SCHOOL 
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HERE  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 
Has  the  latest  pronouncement  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company  v.  Deering  et  al. 
justified  the  oft  repeated  accusation  that  our  judges,  upon 
whom  are  thrown  the  decisions  of  the  most  burning  and  vital 
sociological  questions  of  the  day — decisions  affecting  intimate- 
ly the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers — are  men 
for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  actual  existing  conditions 
and  sociological  problems  of  our  complex  industrial  society, 
men  without  social  vision  ?  That  this  will  be  the  conclusion 
commonly  reached  by  friends  of  labor  is  only  too  probable. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  a  just  conclusion  involves  a  critical 
examination  of  this  important  decision,  handed  down  on 
January  3,  holding  that  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  did  not 
legalize  a  secondary  boycott  carried  on  in  interference  with 
terstate  commerce. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  briefly  these :  The  Duplex  Print- 
ng  Press  Company  is  a  manufacturer  of  printing  presses 
which  it  sells  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  conduct- 
ing its  business  on  the  "open  shop"  policy,  and  employing  in 
its  factory  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. In  its  long  struggle  to  secure  proper  working  con- 
ditions, the  machinists'  union  had  induced  three  of  the  four 
manufacturers  of  printing  presses  in  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  union,  to  grant  the  eight-hour  day,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  minimum  wage  scale.  The  fourth,  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  refused  to  recognize  the  union  or 
grant  the  eight-hour  day;  and  thereupon  two  of  the  three 
manufacturers  who  had  assented  to  union  conditions  nottified 
the  union  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  terminate  their  agree- 
ments with  it  unless  the  Duplex  Company,  their  competitor, 
also  entered  into  agreement  with  the  union.  In  order  to  in- 
duce the  Duplex  Company  to  do  so,  the  International  Ma- 
chinists' Association  declared  a  strike  at  its  factory;  and  in 
aid  of  that  strike,  warned  prospective  customers  in  other  states 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  purchase  machines 
from  the  Duplex  Company,  or  having  purchased,  not  to  in- 
stall them,  and  threatened  them  with  loss  and  sympathetic 
strikes  if  they  should  do  so.  Similar  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  concerned  in  hauling,  handling  or  installing 
Duplex  presses  by  threatening  them  with  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  unless  they  refrained  from  handling  Duplex  Com- 
pany presses.  The  Duplex  Company  thereupon  brought  suit 
against  the  representatives  of  the  International  Machinists' 
Association,  seeking  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  members  of 
the  union  from  maintaining  this  secondary  boycott ;  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  reverses  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  which  had  refused  to  issue  the  injunction. 

From  a  strictly  legal  viewpoint  the  recent  decision  is  not 
without  justificat'on.  It  is  not  at  all,  as  some  might  suppose, 
a  decision  as  to  the  social  desirability  or  undesirability  of  the 
secondary  boycott,  nor  even  as  to  its  general  legality  or  il- 
legality; it  is  a  decision  simply  and  solely  as  to  the  disputed 
meaning  of  an  ambiguously  worded  statute  involving  inter- 
state commerce,  the  much  talked  of  Clayton  Act.  It  is  ele- 
mentary that  the  general  law  of  labor  is  a  matter  of  state,  not 
federal,  jurisdiction;  that  the  legality  or  illegality  of  strikes 


and  picketing  and  boycotts  is  in  general  a  matter  to  be  decided 
solely  by  the  courts  of  the  states;  and  that  the  national  Con- 
gress and  the  federal  courts  can  step  in  only  when  the  acts 
constitute  some  interference  with  interstate  commerce  or  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  powers  specially  delegated  by  the  states 
to  the  federal  government.  Under  the  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  law  of  1890, 
which  declared  illegal  all  contracts,  combinations  and  conspir- 
acies in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  or  commerce.  Under  this 
statute  it  was  decided  in  a  very  famous  case1  (commonly  known 
as  the  Danbury  Hatters'  Case)  that  a  secondary  boycott  would 
constitute  a  federal  offense  if  through  the  threatened  boycott- 
iiig  of  prospective  customers  in  other  states,  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  boycotted  articles  would  be  thereby  effectually 
prevented.  After  this  decision  it  began  to  be  suggested  that 
the  very  existence  of  a  trade  union  might  some  day  be  declared 
illegal  as  in  restraint  of  trade;  this  had  been  done  in  Eng- 
land in  18672,  and  no  statute  existed  to  prevent  a  court  from 
so  deciding  in  America.  So  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  in- 
volved such  fears  were  put  at  rest  by  the  passage  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  in  1914,  Section  6  of  which  declares  that  "the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce," 
and  that  the  existence  of  labor,  agricultural  or  horticultural 
organizations,  not  conducted  for  profit,  should  not  "be  held  or 
construed  to  be  illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  under  the  anti-trust  laws."  This,  however, 
is  very  far  from  declaring  that  a  trade  union,  the  legality  of 
whose  existence  cannot  henceforth  be  denied  by  a  federal 
court,  may  not  commit,  like  a  natural  person,  an  illegal  act. 
It  would  clearly  not  exempt  a  trade  union  from  liability  for 
acts  of  violence;  nor,  in  view  of  the  Danbury  Hatters'  Case 
and  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  state  courts  that  the 
secondary,  as  distinguished  from  the  primary,  boycott  is  il- 
legal, would  it  necessarily  exempt  a  trade  union  from  liability 
for  a  secondary  boycott. 

Section  20  of  the  Clayton  Act  went  further.  Unfortunate- 
ly, whether  by  design  or  accident,  this  section  was  so  blindly 
drawn  and  ambiguously  worded  that  no  one  knew,  even  at 
the  time  of  its  passage,  just  what  it  did  mean.  Mr.  Webb, 
the  spokesman  of  the  House  committee,  who  had  the  bill  in 
charge  when  it  was  under  consideration  by  the  House,  de- 
clared emphatically  and  unequivocally  when  questioned  upon 
this  point  during  the  debates  on  the  bill  that  the  act  did  not 
legalize  the  secondary  boycott3;  on  the  other  hand  many 
others  declared  as  emphatically  that  it  did.4     Most  unfor- 


lLoeuie  v.  Lawtor  (1907)  208  U.  S.  274;  28  Sup.  Ct.  301;  52  L.  ed  488. 

2  See  Hornby  v.  Close  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  153;  Rigby  v.  Connol  L.  R.  14  Ch. 
Div.  482. 

3  Extracts  from  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  51,  Part  10,  63d  Cong.,  2nd 
Session,  (Page  9652).  Mr.  Webb: — ".  .  .  when  this  section  was  drawn  it 
was  drawn  with  the  careful  purpose  not  to  legalize  the  secondary  boycott,  and 
we  do  not  think  it  does.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it  does  not  legalize  the  secondary  boy- 
cott and  it  is  not  intended  to  do  so."  (Page  9658)  ".  .  .  if  this  section  did 
legalize  the  secondary  boycott  there  would  not  be  a  man  vote  for  it.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  authorize  it,  and  I  do  not  think  any  person 
in  this  House  wants  to  do  it.  We  confine  the  boycotting  to  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  allowing  parties  to  cease  to  patronize  that  party  and  to  ask  others  to 
cease   to   patronize  the   party   to   the   dispute." 

4  "We  consider  it  plain  that  the  designed,  announced,  and  widely  known 
purpose  of  section  20  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  section  6)  was  to  legalize  J 
the  secondary  boycott,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on,  or  consists  of,  refus- 
ing to  work  for  any  one  who  deals  with  the  principal  offender."     Per  Justice 

Hough,  in  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  v.  Deering  252  Fed.  722,  748. 
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tunately  many  labor  leaders  in  the  belief  that  it  did,  gave  the 
rank  and  file  of  laborers  to  believe  that  they  had  achieved  by 
this  legislation  the  legalization  of  the  secondary  boycott. 
Whether  the  secondary  boycott  was  or  was  not  thereby  legal- 
ized was  the  precise  question  which  in  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  decide. 
Section  20  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  20.  That  no  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  be 
granted  by  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  judge  or  the 
judges  thereof,  in  any  case  between  an  employer  and  em- 
ployes, or  between  employers  and  employes,  or  between  em- 
ployes, or  between  persons  employed  and  persons  seeking 
employment,  involving,  or  growing  out  of,  a  dispute  concern- 
ing terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  unless  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury  to  property,  or  to  a  property  right,  of 
the  party  making  the  application,  for  which  injury  there  is  no 
adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  property  right 
must  be  described  with  particularity  in  the  application,  which 
must  be  in  writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or  by  his 
agent   or    attorney. 

And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  prohibit  any 
person  or  persons,  whether  singly  or  in  concert,  from  terminat- 
ing any  relation  of  employment,  or  from  ceasing  to  perform  any 
work  or  labor,  or  from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading 
others  by  peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  attending  at  any 
place  where  any  such  person  or  persons  may  lawfully  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  communicating  informa- 
tion, or  from  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to 
abstain  from  working;  or  from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  em- 
ploy any  party  to  such  dispute,  or  from  recommending,  advis- 
ing, or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to 
do;  or  from  paying  or  giving  to,  or  withholding  from,  any  per- 
son engaged  in  such  dispute,  any  strike  benefits  or  other  moneys 
or  things  of  value ;  or  from  peaceably  assembling  in  a  lawful 
manner,  and  for  lawful  purposes ;  or  from  doing  any  act  or 
thing  which  might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such 
dispute  by  any  party  thereto;  nor  shall  any  of  the  acts  specified 
in  this  paragraph  be  considered  or  held  to  be  violations  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  court  in  interpreting  this  decision  de- 
cided that  neither  as  judged  by  the  evident  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  statute,  nor  as  judged  by  the  recorded  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  did  the  act  legalize  the  secondary 
boycott.  According  to  this  view,  the  evident  meaning  of  the 
act  was  to  prevent  the  issue  of  injunctions  restraining  those 
engaged  in  labor  disputes  from  doing  what  they  might  law- 
fully do  in  the  absence  of  such  dispute,  or  in  the  words  of  the 
court:  "The  emphasis  placed  on  the  words  'lawful'  and 
'lawfully,'  'peaceful'  and  'peacefully,'  and  the  references  to 
the  dispute  and  the  parties  to  it,  strongly  rebut  a  legislative  in- 
tent to  confer  a  general  immunity  for  conduct  violative  of  the 
anti-trust  laws,  or  otherwise  unlawful."  The  majority  fur- 
thermore felt  that  as  the  scope  of  the  section  was  confined  to 
"a  dispute  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employment" 
arising  "between  an  employer  and  employes,  or  between  em- 
ployers and  employes,  or  between  employes,  or  between  per- 
sons employed  and  persons  seeking  employment,"  the  section 
would  not  be  applicable  to  action  taken  by  employes  other 
than  those  "standing  in  proximate  relation  to  a  controversy," 
i.  e.,  those  employed  in  the  factory  where  the  dispute  occurred. 
"Congress  had  in  mind  particular  industrial  controversies,  not 
a  general  class  war." 

A  strong  minority  opinion   was   rendered   by   Mr.   Justice 
Brandeis,  with  whom  concurred   Mr.   Justice   Holmes,   and 
Mr.  Justice  Clarke.     In  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the 
Court,  Section  20  had  the  effect  of  legalizing  the  secondary 
boycott,  because  "Congress  did  not  restrict  the  provision  to  em- 
1       ployers  and  workingmen  in  their  employ.     By  including  'em- 
""V  ployers  and  employes'  and  'persons  employed  and  persons  seek- 
,     ing  employment,'  it  showed  that  it  was  not  aiming  merely  at 
/        1a  legal  relationship  between  a  specific  employer  and  his  em- 
ployes."    Furthermore,  the  last  clause  of  Section  20  declares: 


Nor  shall  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  this  paragraph  be  con- 
sidered or  held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States. 

The  acts  thus  referred  to  include: 

Terminating  any  relation  of  employment,  or  .  .  .  ceasing  to 
perform  any  work  or  labor,  or  .  .  .  recommending,  advising  or 
persuading  others  by  peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  .  .  .  attend- 
ing at  any  place  where  such  person  or  persons  may  lawfully 
be,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  communicating  information, 
or  .  .  .  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to  abstain 
from  working;  or  .  .  .  ceasing  to  patronize  or  employ  any 
party  to  such  dispute,  ...  or  .  .  .  recommending,  advising  or 
persuading  others  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to  do;  or 
.  .  .  paying  or  giving  to,  or  withholding  from  any  person  en- 
gaged in  such  dispute,  any  strike  benefits  or  other  moneys  or 
things  of  value ;  or  peacefully  assembling  in  a  lawful  manner 
and  for  a  lawful  purpose;  or  doing  any  act  or  thing  which 
might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such  dispute  by  any 
party   thereto. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  difficult  to  see  why  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  Section  20  by  the  minority  opinion  and  by  the 
lower  court  is  not  the  sound  one.  It  seems  strained  and  un- 
natural to  limit,  as  does  the  majority  opinion,  the  meaning  of 
this  independent  clause  which  forms  the  very  crux  of  the  whole 
statute,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  by  a  clause  of  doubtful 
interpretation  in  another  paragraph  not  in  any  way  gramati- 
cally  modifying  it,  so  as  to  confine  its  scope  to  cover  only  the 
acts  of  the  particular  individuals  between  whom  the  dispute 
arose,  or  in  the  words  of  the  court,  of  the  "parties  standing  in 
proximate  relation"  to  the  controversy.  If  the  facts  are  to  be 
faced,  every  member  of  a  national  union  is  "proximately  relat- 
ed" to,  and  vitally  concerned  in,  the  success  or  failure  of  labor 
struggles  by  local  branches  of  his  union.  Industry  has  become 
organized  on  so  national  a  scale  that  the  fortunes  of  a  local 
labor  union  have  a  direct  material  effect  upon  the  well-being 
of  every  member  of  the  union.  Furthermore,  the  interpreta- 
tion adopted  by  the  majority  would  seem  to  rob  Section  20  of 
any  practical  effect ;  and  a  well  known  canon  of  construction 
prescribes  that  where  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  utterly  am- 
biguous, one  construction  effecting  a  change  in  the  law  and 
another  none,  since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended the  statute  to  be  of  some  effect,  that  interpretation  shall 
be  chosen  which  makes  the  statute  of  effect. 

Yet  quite  aside  from  personal  opinions,  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  meaning  of  Section  20  is  thoroughly  ambigu- 
ous, and  that  a  sincere,  honest  man  might  reasonably  interpret 
the  statute  either  way.  In  other  words,  the  latest  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  prove  that  the  judges  have  delib- 
erately warped  the  law  because  of  class  bias ;  it  is  not  a  deci- 
sion like  the  Lochner  case  1,  difficult  for  one  with  the  most 
meager  knowledge  of  sociological  conditions  to  defend. 

Viewed  from  its  broader  aspects,  the  general  effect  of  the 
decision  seems  particularly  unfortunate,  because  of  the  disap- 
pointment and  disillusionment  which  it  spells  for  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  workers  of  our  country,  upon  whose  well- 
being  and  contentment  our  national  welfare  must  largely  de- 
pend. Labor  was  taught  to  believe  that  in  the  Clayton  Act 
it  had  won  a  Magna  Charta.  It  is  now  told  in  effect  that, 
so  far  as  a  layman  can  understand  it,  the  Clayton  Act  means 
only  that  no  injunction  shall  issue  to  forbid  a  lawful  act. 
Friends  of  labor  should  not  visit  their  resentment  upon  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  can  only 
interpret  statutes  as  it  finds  them.  The  fault  primarily  is  that 
of  the  legislators  who  designedly  or  accidentally  met  the  in- 
sistent demands  of  labor  in  1914  by  the  passage  of  a  statute 
so  astutely  or  carelessly  drawn  that,  purporting  to  give  labor 
a  bulwark  of  protection,  in  fact  it  gave  nothing  but  empty 
phrases.    The  blame  should  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 


1  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,  25  Sup.  Ct.  539. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  Civic  Background  of  a  School 


PEDAGOGIC  retardation,  to  the  extent  that  it  exists  to- 
day throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States, 
causes  serious  economic  and  social  loss  and  forms  one  of 
the  gravest  of  educational  problems.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
normal  child,  living  under  conditions  that  do  not  hamper  him 
mentally  or  physically  and  provided  with  suitable  educational 
material,  will  progress  at  a  rate  much  faster  than  that  required 
by  the  grade  system ;  yet  approximately  a  third  of  all  .the  pupils 
in  our  city  schools  are  behind  their  proper  classification. 

The  school  progress  of  a  child  is  conditioned  not  alone  by  the 
short  hours  of  his  formal  schooling  but  by  all  the  environment- 
al factors  that  affect  his  mental  growth.  In  an  effort  to  ana- 
lyze the  causes  of  retardation  that  lie  outside  the  classroom,  a 
survey  was  made  during  the  year  1919-1920  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Macy  Street  School  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  school  is  in  the  foreign  section  of  the  city  and  is  cut  off 
both  from  the  business  district  and  from  other  residence  sec- 
tions by  factories  and  railroads.  The  narrow  winding  streets 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unpaved,  badly  lighted  and  seldom 
cleaned.  The  houses,  visible  from  the  streets,  are  small  and 
squalid,  while  the  centers  of  the  blocks,  reached  by  runways 
between  the  houses,  are  so  congested  by  house-courts  as  to  re- 
semble rabbit  warrens.  Furniture  in  the  homes  is  usually  scarce 
and  sometimes  so  completely  lacking  that  part  or  all  of  the 
family  sleep  on  the  floor  and  sit  on  the  floor  to  eat.  The  ever 
present  soot  from  the  adjacent  gas  plant,  the  over-crowded 
rooms  and  absence  of  bathing  facilities,  the  vermin  in  the  old 
walls,  the  lack  of  space  in  which  to  store  clean  articles  and  the 
necessity  of  wearing  extra  clothing  at  night  militate  against 
comfort  and  cleanliness. 

In  judging,  from  a  physical  viewpoint,  the  value  of  these 
homes,  the  following  housing  standard  was  adopted: 

A.  Permanent  housing  features. 

1.  Floors,  walls  and  ceiling  clean  and  in  repair. 

2.  Lighting  and  ventilation  satisfactory. 

3.  Plumbing  sanitary,  including  family  toilet,  sink  and 
bath  tub. 

B.  Family  features. 

1.  Premises  reasonably  clean. 

2.  An  average  per  room,  excluding  kitchen,  of  not  more 
than  two  adults  or  three  children. 

3.  A  bed  for  every  two  adults  or  three  children,  with  a 
mattress  and  some  bedding  for  each  bed ;  a  table,  chairs 
and  dishes  sufficient  for  a  family  meal ;  and  a  screened 
cupboard  for  provisions. 

Out  of  the  166  homes  included  in  the  survey,  only  60  reach- 
ed even  the  low  level  of  the  standard — 8  of  the  60  being  be- 
yond it,  while  106  fell  short  of  this  minimum.  That  there  is 
a  relation  between  living  conditions  and  school  progress  is  in- 
dicated by  chart  I. 

CHART  I.     PHYSICAL  RATING  OF  HOMES 


Accel- 

To 

Retard- 

Total 

erated 

grade 

Retarded 

ation  % 

Children  from  homes 

above    standard... 

10 

2 

3 

5 

50 

Children  from  homes 

approximating 

standard    

57 

1 

10 

46 

80 

Children  from  homes 

below    standard  . . . 

186 

6 

25 

155 

81 

owing  to  the  high  degree  of  illiteracy  prevalent  among  the 
adult  population.  These  social  factors  of  the  child's  life  are 
directly  reflected  in  his  mental  development.  (See  charts  II, 
III,  and  IV.) 

Such  homes  as  these  offer  little  stimulus  toward  responsible 
citizenship.     Only  too  often  do  they  educate  definitely  in  the 

CHART  II.  PRESENCE  OF  PARENTS 


Total 

Accel- 
erated 

To 
grade 

Retarded 

Retard- 
ation % 

Children 
both  p; 

Children 
one  pa 

Orphans 

living 
irents 
living 
rent  .. 

with 
with 

176 

64 
13 

9 

28 

8 
2 

139 

58 
11 

78 

'87 
84 

This  district  is  one  of  broken  homes.  Of  the  253  children 
under  study  only  176  live  with  both  parents,  including  step- 
parents. English  is  little  used  outside  of  school  and  in  many 
of  the  homes  is  never  heard.     Books  and  periodicals  are  rare, 


other  direction.  Sex  immorality  is  so  common  as  to  be  prac- 
ticed openly,  due  partly  to  the  over-crowded  living  conditions, 
partly  to  the  low  social  standard  imported  by  the  Mexican  im- 
migrant. Thrift  is  largely  honored  in  the  breach  and  respect 
for  property  rights  is  too  often  rudimentary.  It  is  seldom  that 
provision  is  made  by  the  parents  for  wholesome  recreation  for 
the  children.  Their  own  passivity,  born  of  continued  hard- 
ships, their  ignorance  of  modern  life,  their  low  moral  stan- 
dards, the  gulf  that  is  gradually  widening  between  them  and 
their  children,  combined  with  the  crowded  condition  and  other 
physical  discomforts  of  the  home,  all  operate  against  normal 
family  life  and  force  the  young,  who  crave  companionship  as 
they  crave  food  for  their  bodies,  out  into  the  city  streets  in 
search  of  it. 

To  evaluate  intangible  social  factors  is  difficult,  yet  it  must 
be  undertaken  in  any  conscientious  effort  to  measure  the  effect 
of  environment  on  development.  As  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  social  qualifications  for  the  background  of  the  child,  the 
following  standard  for  the  home  was  decided  upon: 

1.  Both    parents    living    and    neither    physically    nor    mentally 
incapacitated. 

2.  Neither   parent  intemperate   nor  exceptionally   ill-tempered. 

3.  No  alcoholic  stimulant  nor  harmful  drugs  allowed  children. 

4.  The  family  decently  supported  by  the  father  and  the  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  the  home  by  the  mother. 

5.  A  fair  degree  of  physical  comfort. 

6.  Sufficient   supervised    play  for   children. 

7.  School  attendance  enforced. 

8.  Some  effort  at  thrift. 

9.  Good  standing  in  neighborhood,  financial  and  social. 

10.  No  stealing  condoned  in  children. 

11.  Sex  morality  taught  by  example. 

12.  A  friendly  and   helpful   attitude  toward   neighbors. 

13.  Some  interest  in  public  affairs. 

14.  Willingness  to  cooperate  with  movements  or  institutions  to 
further  social  progress. 

15.  Some  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

This  standard  is  not  unreasonably  high  ;  indeed  we  might,  with 
justice,  demand  much  more  than  this  as  training  for  our  future 
citizens.  Yet  only  thirty-seven  children  come  from  homes 
that  quality.  Here  again  the  figures  in  chart  V  show  a  close 
relationship  between  home  conditions  and  school  progress. 

The  importance  of  regular  attendance  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized. We  do  not  need  statistics  to  prove  that  success  in 
school  is  partly  conditional  on  the  child's  daily  presence.  Yet 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  causes  of  absence 
arise  from  family  circumstances.  Entrance  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  age,  regular  periods  of  seasonal  work  in  the  coun- 
try, excessive  work  around  the  home,  sickness  in  the  famil 
as  well  as  the  child's  own  illnesses,  frequent  moves  and  general 
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shiftlessness,  all  are  matters  for  which  the  home  is,  at  least, 
partly  responsible.  Truancy  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  factor 
in  a  big  school,  but  of. the  five  children  included  in  this  study 
who  offend  in  that  respect,  four  (as  chart  V  also  shows)  have 
been  rated  as  subnormal  mentally,  while  five  others,  who  in 


CHART  III. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH 

Accel- 

To 

Retard- 

Total 

erated 

grade 

Retarded 

ation  % 

Children      both     of 

whose  parents  (or 
only    parent)     use 
English   

57 

i 

*7 

39 

68 

Children    with    one 

parent  who  speaks 
English    and    one 

who  does  not.  . . . 
Children  with  neith- 

42 

4 

6 

32 

76 

er    parent    speak- 
ing English   

»54 

4 

15 

135 

87 

the  past  were  frequent  truants,  have  come  regularly  to  school 
since  being  placed  in  the  development  room  for  the  mentally 
deficient. 

The  individual  abilities  of  each  child  must  be  scientifically 
measured  before  a  course  can  be  planned  that  will  meet  his  ac- 
tual needs.  The  study  of  his  physical  well-being  is  as  old  as 
the  written  records  of  mankind,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
generation  that  applied  psychology  is  demanding  radical 
changes  in  an  educational  system  founded  upon  the  traditional 
belief  in  mental  equality. 

CHART  IV.  LITERACY  OF  PARENTS 


Children  whose  par- 

Total 

Accel- 
erated 

To 
grade 

Retarded 

Retard- 
ation % 

ents  (or  only  par- 

ent)   are   literate. 
Children    with    one 

130 

9 

19 

102 

78 

parent    literate 

and   one   illiterate 
Children  with  neith- 

55 

••• 

9 

46 

82 

er   parent   literate 

68 

10 

58 

85 

For  the  purposes  of  the  survey,  both  a  physical  and  a  mental 
examination  were  given  to  each  child.  The  physical  examina- 
tion was  limited  to  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  heart  and  lungs,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  a  manifest  or  a  previously  known  trouble 
existed. 

Sixty-five  of  the  children — over  one-fourth  of  the  whole — 
have  physical  disabilities  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  appear 
a  daily  handicap.  Only  5  of  these  have  reached  the  grade 
standard.  There  are  30  more  who,  though  without  such  ob- 
vious drawbacks,  suffer  constantly  from  minor  disabilities. 
Strange  to  say  there  is  a  higher  per  cent  of  normal  classifica- 

CHART  V.     SOCIAL  RATING  OF  HOME 


Children  from  homes 
above  social  stand- 
ard     

Children  from  homes 
approximating  so- 
cial standard    . . . 

Children  from  homes 
below  social  stand- 
ard     


Total 

Accel- 
erated 

To 

grade 

Retarded 

Retard- 
ation % 

4 

1 

2 

1 

15 

33 

4 

3 

26 

78 

216 

4 

33 

179 

82 

tion  among  them  than  among  the  158  children  who  have  no 
indication  of  physical  handicap.    This  is  shown  in  chart  VI. 
j        To  the  pupils  in  the  regular  grades  the  Binet-Simon  intel- 
~Vligence  tests  were  given.     For  the  non-English  speaking  chi 
dren  certain  standardized  performance  tests  were  selected  1 
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CHART  VI.    ATTENDANCE 
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Children    both    lal* 

in     entering     and 

subsequently       ir- 

regular     

36 

36 

100 

first,  but  these  were  later  discarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  a 
method  of  grading  by  teachers'  estimates  was  substituted.  Each 
child  in  the  survey  was  rated  by  three  teachers  independently, 
not  upon  scholastic  attainments  but  on  native  ability,  and  these   I 
ratings  were  averaged.     Among  the  children  who  were  given 
the  Binet  test,  the  mental  age  as  disclosed  by  the  test  and  that 
indicated  by  the  averaged  estimates  were  generally  in  agree-  I 
ment.     This  estimate  was  therefore  adopted  as  the  best  gage  ' 
obtainable  for  the  non-British  speaking  children.     (See  chart 
VII.) 

Except  for  the  tuberculous  children,  who  are  in  an  open-air 


CHART  VII 
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class,  no  systematic  effort,  and  indeed  little  effort  of  any  sort, 
is  made  to  adapt  school  room  requirements  to  the  capabilities 
and  needs  of  the  children  in  poor  health.  Nor  is  better  care 
taken  of  the  mentally  deficient.  Fifteen  are  enrolled  in  the 
development  room ;  5  are  in  the  open-air  class,  and  42  are  left 
to  struggle  along  in  classes  designed  for  normal  children.  These 
little  ones,  unfit  in  body  to  endure  the  unnatural  strain  of  the 
classroom,  or  so  crippled  in  mind  as  to  call  for  very  special 
help,  are  forced  into  the  Gargantuan  system  without  regard 
for  their  bitter  needs  and,  cheated  out  of  their  own  measure 
of  rightful  growth,  serve  as  a  drag  upon  the  progress  of  their 
normal  classmates.  Proper  classification  and  placement  of 
children — that  is,  segregation  upon  the  basis  of  ability  and  at- 
tainment— is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  most  neglected  phases 
of  school  administration  and  will  go  further  than  any  other 
one  step  to  diminish  school  retardation. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  from  this  survey  to  deduce  a  solu- 
tion of  the  general  problem  of  retardation,  except  in  so  far  as 

CHART  VIII.     MENTAL  DISABILITY 
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familiarity  with  local  conditions  may  conduce  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  one  school  concerned.  The  results  are  given  here  in  the 
hope  of  directing  attention  to  a  comparatively  new  and  fruit- 
ful field  for  sociological  investigation  and  to  suggest  to  teachers 
a  broader  province  for  the  school. 

Only  actual  knowledge  of  social  conditions  can  be  a  right 
basis  for  educational  theories  and  that  knowledge  the  schools 
do  not  possess.  Yet  no  other  institution  has  equal  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  requisite  facts,  for  no  other  comes  into  such  in- 
timate and  continued  relationship  with  all  the  people  of  a 
neighborhood  on  the  basis  of  mutual  and  deep  interest.  For 
society  in  general  the  elementary  teacher,  and  she  alone,  can 
lay  that  firm  foundation  of  sociological  truth  on  which  to  build 
the  educational  ideal  of  the  future.  Nora  Sterry. 


Salvage 


AFTER  one  is  fifteen  and  has  passed  through  the  seventh 
•grade  for  the  last  time,  he  may  separate  himself  from 
the  main  current,  which  will  not  flow  very  much  farther  any- 
way, and  slip  through  the  biggest  leak  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Of  the  two  kinds  of  educational  plumbers  who  are  call- 
ed in  to  look  at  the  leak,  one  will  measure  the  pressure  and 
capacity  of  the  educational  mains,  and  draft  plans  for  a  more 
adequate  system.  The  other  will  set  up  a  little  emergency 
drain,  and  then  get  out  the  solder. 

Both  plumbers  are  essential.  Occasionally  one  is  found 
playing  the  dual  role  of  specific  mender  and  engineer.  Mar- 
garet Shaw,  principal  of  P.  S.  166,  Brooklyn,  is  such  a  one. 
She  has  built  an  opportunity  school  for  backward  children 
•which  is,  so  far  as  is  known  to  her,  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
She  admits  no  defectives.  Her  whole  school  population  is 
made  up  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  too  large  for  their  age, 
discipline  cases,  chronic  truants,  boys  and  girls  who  have  mov- 
'  ed  so  often  as  to  make  school  seem  like  a  side-walk  that  moves 
backward,  and  boys  and  girls  whose  long  poverty  has  neces- 
sitated disastrous  absences  from  school  and  made  them  victims 
of  malnutrition  and  other  insidious  foes  of  mental  progress. 

The  school  is  small.  That  is  to  say  there  are  about  five 
hundred  pupils,  few  enough  to  permit  some  intimacy.  It  as- 
sembles in  a  formerly  discarded  school  house  which  has  tne  ad- 
vantage of  semi-isolation  and  consequent  sunshine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  new  building  soon,  having  earned  recognition 
of  distinguished  service  from  the  board  of  education.  The 
teachers,  most  of  whom  have  taught  with  Miss  Shaw  for  sev- 
eral years,  are  acquainted  with  her  attitude  toward  these 
children  and  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  work. 

Miss  Shaw's  problem  is  definite.  Her  pupils,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  been  in  the  background  among  children  with 
whom  they  have  previously  gone  to  school.  First,  they  were 
backward,  then  ignored,  or  nagged  or  ridiculed  until  they  were 
bereft  of  confidence  to  the  point  that  spelt  incapacity.  But 
among  other  similarly  retarded  children,  with  hopeless  compe- 
tition removed,  and  with  the  smarting  humiliation  of  unfavor- 
able comparison  gone  out  of  the  day,  the  children  regain  con- 
fidence, and  develop  an  ability  to  proceed  with  their  work. 

Miss  Shaw  has  proved  her  point.  She  does  not  even  tell 
her  teachers  which  are  the  discipline  cases,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  discipline.  As  for  truancy,  the  percentage  of  attendance 
for  December  was  94.  The  average  for  the  usual  elementary 
school  is  somewhat  lower.  With  special  coaching  which  the 
principal  gives  the  pupils  at  night  in  the  school  (for  at  night 
the  school  turns  into  a  club  house,  and  most  of  the  children 
return  for  clubs),  and  with  special  coaching  given  them  by 
the  other  teachers  in  the  regular  school  hours,  some  of  them 
make  two  classes  in  a  term.  There  is  no  let-down  in  scholar- 
ship standards.  The  same  examinations  which  other  school 
children  pass  are  given  to  these  children.  Miss  Shaw  is  most 
emphatic  that  there  should  be  no  substitution  of  hand-work 
for  brain-work,  for  she  wants  the  pupils  to  compete  with  other 
grade  school  graduates  when  they  are  graduated.     There  is 


THE    SMALL    PIECE    OF    THE    PIE 

Distribution    of    federal    appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    1920, 

compiled  by  Edward  B.  Rosa  for  the  federal  Bureau  »f  Standards, 

showing  but   1%   for  research,  education  and  deveUfment 

just  the  usual  amount  of  manual  training.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
gram is  the  same  as  in  other  grade  schools,  but  executed  more 
sympathetically. 

Through  this  sympathetic  administration  and  individual 
attention  the  school  has  re-inspired  some  hundreds  of  children. 
It  gives  none  of  the  attainder  of  shame  common  to  most 
schools  for  truants  and  backward  classes.  Indeed,  the  opposite 
seems  to  be  quite  the  case,  for  frequently  on  Monday  morn- 
ings youths  from  other  schools  appear  and  beg  for  the  chance 
to  change  from  their  regular  schools  to  a  place  in  this  oppor- 
tunity school.  M.  C.  C. 

Should  We  Abolish  Education? 

WHEN  educational  projects  are  under  discussion  by  a 
group  of  average  citizens,  and  especially  when  the  dis- 
cussion turns  upon  the  expenditures  of  money,  a  good  list- 
ener can  usually  pick  up  some  choice  kernels  of  wisdom. 
For  example,  New  York  city,  with  an  estimated  budget  of 
more  than  $350,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  faces  a  deficit 
running  up  toward  $50,000,000.  For  reasons  now  being  re- 
viewed by  the  courts,  most  of  this  deficit  was  credited  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  accordingly  faces  a  deficit  of  some 
$27,000,000,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  its  total  appropriations. 
(These  figures  are  tentative  and  inaccurate,  but  they  illustrate 
the  point.)  Because  of  this  deficit,  therefore,  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  the  city  come  forward  with  the  advice  that  the  city 
withdraw  its  support  from  the  two  municipal  colleges,  The 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Hunter  College,  the 
municipal  college  for  wTomen.  This  would  mean  a  saving 
to  the  city  of  some  $1,700,000,  and  would  thus  reduce  the 
anticipated  deficit  to  $25,300,000.  Of  course,  this  would  at 
the  same  time  reduce  these  two  institutions  of  learning  to  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  but  what's  a  little  education 
among  politicians?  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  a 
good  many  people  that  we  already  have  too  much  education 
in  this  country.  To  be  sure,  we  had  fair  warning  of  what  was 
coming.  Every  school  boy  knows  that  Governor  William 
Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  said  in  his  famous  report  on  education 
as  far  back  as  167 1 :   "Learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
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A  TEACHER  OF  1855 

7N  spite  of  the  recent  agitation,  teachers'  salaries  are  not 
yet  what  they  should  be,  nor  are  teaching  conditions 
ideal.  That  the  present  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  prefer- 
able to  that  obtaining  some  sixty  years  ago  must  he  admitted 
•when  one  reads  an  account  like  the  one  given  below.  The 
letter  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  was  written  in  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  the  writer,  a  young 
widow,  was  teaching  in  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  She 
wrote  to  her  mother: 

"My  life  here  is  more  busy  than  any  one  that  has  not  been 
in  boarding  school  can  imagine.  I  cannot  neglect  any  of 
my  duties.  I  rise  at  half  past  five,  we  breakfast  at  half  past 
six.  I  always  put  my  room  in  order  before  breakfast.  The 
first  thing  after  breakfast  I  appoint  a  monitress  for  the  day, 
examine  the  report  of  the  preceding  day,  and  copy  it.  Then 
I  go  to  every  room  in  my  own  hall  to  see  if  it  is  in  order, 
and  if  they  are  not,  make  the  young  ladies  put  them  in 
order. 

"I  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  music  department,  except 
of  course  giving  the  lessons.  We  have  twenty  practice 
rooms,  and  I  go  to  them  all  four  or  five  times  a  day.  There 
are  seventy-eight  music  scholars,  and  I  have  to  arrange  all 
their  hours  of  practice  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  other 
lessons.  I  have  four  classes  in  History,  and  am  generally 
in  the  school  room  regulating  affairs  there  an  hour  every 
day.  I  do  not  have  to  stay  in  the  study  hall  evenings  since 
I  became  vice-principal.  I  generally  have  some  writing  to 
do  every  evening.  So  you  see  I  am  'pretty  busy,'  as  the 
children  say. 

"I  am  to  have  300  dollars  salary  next  year,  and  more  an- 
other year  if  I  stay.  ...  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have  to 
receive  all  the  company  in  the  parlour  except  the  principal's 
private  calls.  .  .  .  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  large  school 
next  summer,  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  shall 
have  only  two  weeks  vacation  in  the  spring. 

"I  am  glad  that  for  the  present  I  can  take  care  of  myself. 
I  think  you  will  all  have  to  admit  that  I  did  right  in  be- 
coming a  teacher."  Katherine  Dixon  Frankenstein. 
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heresy  and  sects  into  the  world ;  and  printing  has  divulged 
these,  as  well  as  libels  against  the  best  government:  the  Lord 
keep  us  from  both !"  There  seems  to  be  a  very  vicious  cirale 
here,  somehow.  We  taxpayers  pay  out  good,  honest,  hard- 
earned  money  to  support  institutions  of  learning,  which,  with 
never  a  thought  of  generosity,  may  lead  their  students  to  be- 
lieve that  we  had  no  right  to  this  money  in  the  first  place ! 

But  even  though  educational  institutions  should  learn  to  at- 
tend to  their  own  business  and  should  teach  that  safe  and  sane 
knowledge  which  commends  itself  to  politicians,  still,  money 
spent  for  education  looms  bigger  and  seems  to  them  more 
like  wasted  money  than  any  other  expenditure.  Education  is 
a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  of  course.  People  will  insist  on  being 
born  ignorant.  But  taxing  ourselves  to  make  them  wise  leaves 
us  rather  cold.  In  the  language  of  191 9,  it  has  "no  kick" 
in  it. 

But  when  it  comes  to  spending  money  for  certain  other 
things,  then  we  begin  to  develop  some  enthusiasm.  Some  data 
on  our  national  expenditures  will  help  us  understand  ourselves. 

One  of  the  charts  from  a  bulletin  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  here  presented  to  illustrate  what  may  be 
described  as  the  great  democratic  handicap  race  between  Edu- 
cation, reputed  favorite  of  America,  and  Militarism,  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  "ringer,"  known  to  have  a  most  unsavory 
reputation,  but  still  groomed  by  the  best  experts  and  picked  by 
an  amazing  combination  of  wealth,  technical  super-ignorance 
and  superstitious  fear  as  winner  in  the  final  heat !  As  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Mussey,  in  the  Survey  last  week,  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  federal  government  for  military  affairs  for 
one  year  absorbed  92.83  per  cent  of  all  moneys;  the  primary 
functions  of  government  and  the  support  of  public  works,  in- 
cluding presumably  the  detestable  "pork  barrels,"  absorbed  but 
6.16  per  cent;  while  the  research  and  educational  work  of 
national  agencies  had  to  be  content  with  a  petty  i.Oi  per  cent. 
A  study  of  the  accompanying  chart  will  help  to  make  clear 
and  graphic  the  ratio  between  our  national  expenditures  for 


military  purposes  and  for  education.  The  tiny  wedge  repre- 
senting our  educational  expenditures  may  be  an  "entering 
wedge,"  or  it  may  be  a  departing  wedge.  The  chart  rather 
gives  one  the  impression  that  all  ordinary  functions  of  the  na- 
tional government  are  rapidly  being  ingested  by  the  military 
functions  and  organs. 

To  be  sure,  the  objection  may  be  interposed  that  most  of  our 
educational  expenditures  are  provided  by  local  and  state  budg- 
ets, not  by  the  federal  government.  And  this  is  true.  But 
the  total  of  public  expenditures  for  education  in  America  by  all 
agencies  does  not  exceed  $800,000,000.  We  are  spending 
more  than  six  times  that  amount  on  our  military  enterprises, 
including  the  arrears  on  former  enterprises.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  old  doctrine  which  we  once  believed  that  "the 
public  schools  are  the  hope  of  the  country?"  In  the  light  of 
the  practical  test  that  a  thing's  worth  what  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  have  six  times  as  much 
hope  and  belief  in  militaristic  enterprises  as  we  have  in  edu 
cation?  Or,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  federal  point  of 
view,  have  we  not  ninety-two  times  as  much  belief  in  the  mill 
tary  as  we  have  in  education  ?  In  view  of  these  facts,  should 
we  not  abolish  education  altogether?  The  $57,000,000  now 
spent  by  the  national  government  for  educational  purposes 
would  build  three  battleships !  J.  K.  H 


Education  and  Unemployment 

THE  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Haymarket  and  Northwest  districts  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  are  recommended  by  them  to 
all  public  and  private  school  authorities,  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  of  labor,  civic,  social  and  commercial  bodies,  the 
pulpit  and  all  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  this  period  of  edu- 
cational and  industrial  readjustment.  The  committees  are 
made  up  of  business  and  professional  men,  representatives  of 
the  schools,  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  the  social  settlements  and  the  county  agent. 

Whereas  unemployment  both  adult  and  juvenile  seems  to  be 
on   the    increase;    and 

Whereas  the  school  authorities  are  being  importuned  to 
allow  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  leave  school  to 
go  to  work  because  in  many  cases  the  father  or  older  brother 
or  sister  has  been  "laid  off;"  and 

Whereas  at  present  there  are  more  children  out  of  school 
than  there  are  situations,  this  disparity  being  increased  by 
every   new  working  certificate  granted ;   and 

Whereas  few  children  find  it  agreeable  or  profitable  to  re- 
turn to   school    after  having   been   at   work;   and 

Whereas  court  records  show  that  a  large  amount  of  crime  is 
being  committed  by  young  men  voluntarily  out  of  work,  many 
of  whom  are  unwilling  to  adjust  themselves  to  wages  below  the 
war  level;  and 

Whereas  success  in  adult  life  is  furthered  by  education  and 
any  curtailment  of  schooling  in  youth  is  a  permanent  handicap: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved 

That  we  urge  school  authorities,  parents,  and  employers  to 
use  every  effort  to  keep  children   in  school. 

That  we  call  attention  to  the  connection  between  juvenile  un- 
employment and   juvenile  delinquency. 

That  we  state  our  belief  in  the  essential  truth  of  the  slogan 
"A  boy  at  work  means  a  man  out  of  a  job." 

That  we  ask  for  the  widest  publicity  of  the  present  indus- 
trial situation  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  business,  labor,  and  so- 
cial organizations,  the  schools,  and  the  public  generally  to  the 
end  that  law  may  be  observed,  distress  may  be  lessened,  and 
the    rights   of  children   may   be   conserved. 

That  we  recommend  to  employers  that  they  do  not  offer  em-  ' 
ployment  to  children  now  in  school,  but  that  they  report  vacan- 
cies  to   the   employment   bureau   of   the   Board   of   Education   so 
that  children   who   have   left   school   but  who   are   out  of  work 
may  be   given   work. 

That  we  suggest  the  advisability  of  calling  a  conference  of 
persons  and  organizations  interested  in  this  phase  of  child  wel- 
fare for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  thought  and  moulding  public 
opinion. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Connecticut's  Child  Life 


THE  two  fundamental  proposals  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
mission on  Child  Welfare,  which  placed  the  first  volume 
of  its  report  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  January  17, 
are  the  creation  of  a  state  bureau  of  child  welfare,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  up-to-date  juvenile  court  system.  These 
two  factors  are  intimately  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
with  all  the  other  features  of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  proposed  bureau  of  child  welfare  is  to  be  either  an  in- 
dependent body,  with  a  responsible  executive  appointed  directly 
by  the  governor,  or  a  sub-division  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  in  case  such  a  department  should  result  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Civil  Code  Commission  which  at  the 
present  session  is  to  present  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  state 
government.  In  either  case,  the  bureau  is  to  have  entire  super- 
vision over  the  child-caring  work  of  the  state,  with  no  respon- 
sibilities for  any  other  needy  classes.  It  is  given  no  adminis- 
trative power,  save  that  involved  in  the  authority  to  place 
out  any  child  who  has  not  been  properly  placed  within  sixty 
.  days  after  commitment.  The  sentiment  of  local  administra- 
ion  is  strong  in  Connecticut,  and  for  many  reasons  the  com- 
mission felt  it  wisest  to  leave  the  actual  care  of  children  in 
the  hands  of  local  agencies.  The  supervisory  and  licensing 
powers  of  the  bureau  are  great  enough  so  that  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  it  to  build  up  adequate  standards  of  child  welfare 
work  throughout  the  state. 

The  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  juvenile  court  is 
introduced  by  an  analysis  of  the  features  fo  The  Law,  The 
Court,  and  The  Child  which  require  a  distinct  and  separate 
legal  machinery  for  dealing  with  'the  cases  of  children.  These 
are  well  recognized  principles.  The  real  problem  of  the  com- 
mission was  in  working  them  out  into  a  plan  whereby  a  single 
state  law  could  provide  for  all  the  diverse  types  of  commun- 
ities, urban  or  rural,  which  exist  in  Connecticut.  The  solu- 
tion was  found  in  using  the  machinery  of  the  chartered  city, 
town,  and  borough  courts — the  "police  courts" — as  material 
for  an  entirely  new  set  of  courts  which,  while  utilizing  the 
same  personnel,  should  be  entirely  distinct  in  jurisdiction  and 
procedure.  Wide  powers  are  given  to  these  new  juvenile 
courts,  including  practically  everything  which  comes  before  an 
ordinary  domestic  relations  court  except  divorce. 

The  commission  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  state 
during  the  session  of  1919,  and  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  May  of  that  year.  It  consists  of  fifteen  persons  who  serve 
without  pay.  It  was  instruoted  by  law  to  "study  and  investi- 
gate the  laws,  conditions  and  practice  of  this  and  other  states 
and  countries  relating  to  dependent,  neglected,  defective  and 
delinquent  children  and  the  entire  question  of  child  welfare, 
and  report  the  results  of  its  investigation  to  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly,"  including  in  this  report  a  proposed 
code  of  the  laws. 

This  code  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  as  is  also  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  findings  of  the  commission  and  the  reasons 
for  the  proposed  changes  in  the  legislation  of  the  state.  The 
second  volume,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  will  include  the 
reports  of  the  field  investigations. 

The  commission  has  been  accorded  ample  financial  support 
by  the  Board  of  Control,  $22,064  having  been  appropriated 
for  its  work.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  possible  to  employ  an 
adequate  staff  of  office  and  field  workers,  and  to  do  an  amount 
of  actual  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
state  never  before  attempted  by  a  state  child  welfare  commis- 
sion. The  paid  executive  staff  has  regularly  consisted  of  three 
persons,  with  necessary  clerical  assistance,  and  six  different  ex- 
perts have  been  employed  as  field  investigators  for  periods 
ranging  from  six  or  eight  weeks  to  nine  months.    As  a  result 


of  these  unique  advantages  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  com- 
mission differs  from  any  previous  report  of  a  similar  character 
and,  in  addition  to  whatever  influence  it  may  have  on  Con- 
necticut legislation,  should  be  of  definite  value  to  other  groups 
or  individuals  working  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 

As  the  terms  of  the  creating  law  placed  no  limits  on  the 
scope  of  the  commission's  work,  one  of  the  first  tasks  confront- 
ing it  was  to  delimit  its  own  field  of  operation.  As  a  first 
step,  a  charter  of  the  general  field  of  child  welfare  was  prepar- 
ed. After  careful  deliberation  the  commission  decided  to 
restrict  its  definite  activities  to  the  field  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions, recognizing  that  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  the 
place  to  begin  in  the  development  of  child  welfare  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  conditions  for  all,  but  being  convinced  at 
the  same  time  that  in  a  state  where  legislation  is  backward  the 
most  immediate  needs,  and  the  most  practical  lines  of  advance, 
are  in  connection  with  the  evils  which  actually  exist.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  proposed  code  deals  almost  exclusively  with  measures 
required  for  the  proper  care  of  children  who  are  actually  in 
need.  Measures  of  a  distinctively  constructive  or  preventive 
character  must  remain  for  future  consideration. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  the  few  states  in  the  union  which  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  problem  of  its  dependent  and  neglected 
children  by  a  system  of  county  homes,  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  boards  of  county  commissioners.  These  homes 
were  designed  by  law  to  be  purely  temporary  residences,  where 
children  were  detained  for  only  so  long  a  time  as  was  required 
to  place  them  in  properly  selected  homes.  The  county  com- 
missioners, however,  retain  jurisdiction  over  the  child  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  whether  he  is  kept  in  the  home  or 
placed  out.  In  the  matter  of  selecting  foster  homes  and  super- 
vising children  placed  in  them  the  county  commissioners  are 
aided  by  bodies  of  unpaid  town  visitors.  The  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  Connecticut  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  a 
generation  of  experience  with  this  system. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  excellent  past  record  of  the 
state  in  matters  of  social  legislation,  and  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  child  welfare  work  in  social  prophylaxis, 
the  commission  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  principles  of 
child  care  which  are  sufficiently  commonplace  to  all  social 
workers  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  comment  here.  In  brief, 
they  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  genuine  home  environ- 
ment to  every  child,  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  provide  such  an  environment  for  needy  children. 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  the  violations  of  these  principles 
with  the  studies  of  the  commission  revealed  in  the  state.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  report  from  the  point  of  view  of  facts  dis- 
closed.    These  violations  are  designed  as  follows: 

a.  Too  ready  use  of  the  expedient  of  removing  a  child  from 
its   home. 

b.  Wholly   inadequate    investigation    of   cases   before    action. 

c.  Too  little  attention  on  the  part  of  agencies  in  general  to 
the  effort  to  secure  the  ideal  solution  of  most  child  prob- 
lems,  i.  e.  the  rehabilitation  of  the  original   home. 

d.  The  lack  of  state-wide  agencies  for  the  placing  out  of  chil- 
dren without  an  intervening  period  of  residence  in  an  in- 
stitution. 

e.  Too  ready  recourse  to  institutional  commitment  as  a  solu- 
tion for  all  types  of  child-maladjustments. 

f.  As  a  result,  a  deplorable  amount  of  institutionalization 
among  the  needy  children  of  the  state. 

g.  Inadequate  legal  provision  for  the  utilization  of  private  in- 
stitutions. 

h.  No  adequate  analysis  of  cases  before  treatment,  either  in 
the  way  of  a  preliminary  classification  or  of  individualiza- 
tion of  the  particular  child. 

i.  Decisions  based  upon  fiscal  expediency  rather  than  on  the 
needs  of  the  child. 
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').  Almost  complete  lack  of  record  of  the  child's  history,  with 
the  result  that  his  career  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
unrelated  periods. 

k.  Almost  complete  lack  of  facilities  for  proper  mental  or 
physical   examination   of  children. 

1.     Placing-out  work,  by  both  private  and  public  agencies,  far 
below  standard. 
ib.     Complete   failure  of  the   system  of  unpaid   town  visitors. 

n.  No  proper  provision  by  the  state  for  competent  and 
authoritative   supervision   of   all   child-caring   agencies. 

e.     Entire   lack  of  proper   system  of   reporting. 

p.    Large   number  of  replacements  in  county  home  cases, 
q.  r.  No   attempt  on   the   part  of  the   county   authorities   to  work 
out  a  plan  for  the  child  who  is  about  to  leave   the  home, 
nor  provision  for   any  after-care  during  the  period   imme- 
diately following. 

s.  Persistence  of  criminal  procedure  in  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquents. 

t.  No  adequate  investigation  of  cases  of  delinquency  before 
the   court  hearing. 

u.     Inadequate  juvenile  probation  system. 

v.  Wholly  inadequate  provisions  for  the  care  of  mental  de- 
fectives. 

For  the  better  training  and  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren the  commission  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  divi- 
sion of  special  education  and  standards  under  the  state  De- 
partment of  Education  on  the  principle  that  a  large  amount 
of  work  of  this  kind  may  best  be  done  in  the  public  schools. 

The  commission  also  gave  much  thought  to  the  question  of 
the  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  recommends  numerous 
changes  in  the  laws  on  the  subject,  the  underlying  principle 
being  that  such  unfortunate  children  should  be  given  all  the 
legal  claims  on  both  parents  enjoyed  by  the  child  of  legitimate 
birth  with  the  single  exception  of  the  full  right  of  inheritance 
from  the  father. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  analyze,  or  even  review, 
the  code  itself,  which,  with  its  various  annotations,  occupies 
some  hundred  pages,  and  ranges  over  a  wide  variety  of  legal 
provisions.  Two  paragraphs  which  are  of  particular  interest 
are  those  which  provide  that  all  commitments  to  institutions 
of  every  sort  shall  be  indeterminate,  and  that  no  child  shall  be 
sentenced  to  death,  to  life  imprisonment,  or  to  imprisonment 
in  the  state  penitentiary.  Henry  P.  Fairchild. 

Executive  Secretary, 

Connecticut  Child  Welfare  Commission. 

The  Child  at  Work 

HE  available  facts  regarding  cild  workers  at  the 
moment  they  enter  industry  are  few.  We  have  no  com- 
plete records  to  tell  us  how  many  children  begin  work,  com- 
pared with  the  number  who  remain  in  school ;  we  do  not  know 
the  relative  numbers  entering  the  various  occupations,  nor  the 
length  of  time  they  hold  their  jobs.  For  these  reasons,  the 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Children's  Bureau  on  the  Instability  of 
Child  Workers  in  Connecticut,  by  R.  M.  Woodbury,  is  most 
welcome.  It  opens  the  way  for  speculation  on  a  number  of 
important  questions  in  child  welfare  policy.  It  emphasizes 
the  need  of  intelligible  statistics  on  the  workings  of  both  child 
labor  and  education  laws. 

The  study  is  based  on  the  information  contained  in  the 
employment  certificates  issued  in  a  given  year  to  Connecticut 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Since  the  Con- 
necticut law  requires  a  child  to  be  recertified  for  every  new 
job,  the  industrial  history  of  every  child  is  recorded  in  some 
detail. 

Some  arresting  facts  stand  forth  from  this  inquiry.     One 
child  out  of  every  four  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  (or  7,147 
out  of  20,010  children)   left  school  to  go  to  work  within  a 
year  after  they  were  legally  permitted  to  do  so,  that  is,  be- 
tween their  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  birthdays.     Nearly  half 
of  these  children  secured  certificates  within  six  months  after 
passing  their  fourteenth  birthdays  and  three-quarters  before 
heir  fifteenth  birthdays.     Of  this  steady  stream  issuing  from 
he  schools,  factory  work  claimed  the  majority;  in  fact,  three- 
ourths  of  the  total  number.     The  boys  went  chiefly  to  the 


metal  industries,  and  the  girls  to  textile  and  clothing  factories- 
Trade,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  only  17  per  cent  of  boys 
and  girls  together. 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  shifting 
from  position  to  position.  The  work  histories  of  2,500  chil- 
dren were  followed.  These  revealed  that  one-third  of  the 
children  left  their  first  positions  within  three  months,  and  that 
more  than  one-half  had  left  by  the  ninth  month  of  work. 
Boys  showed  greater  restlessness  than  girls,  18  per  cent  leaving 
within  the  first  month,  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  of  the 
girls.  Both,  however,  showed  greater  stability  as  they  re- 
mained longer  in  industry:  At  the  close  of  twenty-three 
months,  unemployment  had  decreased  from  9.1  per  cent  to 
2.3  per  cent  per  100  children  at  work.  This  is  significant: 
One  may  surmise  that  the  children  became  more  satisfactory  in 
their  work,  and  dismissals  as  well  as  voluntary  leavings  tended 
to  grow  less.  The  greater  mobility  of  the  boys  is  perhaps  less 
easy  to  explain.  The  report  attributes  it  to  various  causes. 
Boys  have  a  greater  variety  of  work  open  to  them  than  girls, 
and  are  therefore  tempted  to  try  new  openings.  Moreover, 
it  is  argued  that  they  are  often  used  for  odd  jobs  which  do 
not  lead  definitely  to  better  paid  positions,  while  girls  enter 
occupations  which  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  women 
and  can  look  forward  to  advancement. 

Of  the  total  7,147  children,  one-half  had  no  periods  with- 
out jobs.  Of  the  longer  and  more  significant  work  histories, 
a  detailed  table  is  given.  Thus,  of  the  2,476  children  who 
went  to  work  between  14  and  1^/2  years,  41.2  per  cent  had 
no  period  of  unemployment. 

The  duration  of  unemployment  is  also  measured.  The 
initial  rate  is  found  to  be  very  high ;  namely,  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  children  "constantly  unemployed."  Even 
later  in  their  industrial  lives,  just  before  their  sixteenth  birth- 
days, when  shifting  was  found  to  reach  its  lowest  point,  ap- 
proximately one-twentieth  of  the  children  were  found  to  be 
idle.  By  careful  statistical  methods  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  sick,  or  who  moved  away  or  died,  has  been 
eliminated  from  this  calculation,  so  that  the  figures  mentioned 
above  can  safely  be  considered  a  true  measure  of  the  time  lost 
between  jobs. 

Separating  the  records  of  the  younger  and  older  groups; 
namely,  children  between  14  and  15  years  and  those  between 
15  and  16  years,  the  report  shows  further  important  facts. 
Careful  observers  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  labor  of 
immature  children  aggravates  all  the  evils  inherent  in  the  in- 
dustrial system.  But  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to 
secure  statistical  proof  of  this  contention.  Here,  finally,  is  a 
series  of  facts  which  bear  directly  on  this  point. 

CASES   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT  FOR    IOO   AT  WORK.    - 


MONTH    OF   WORK    HISTORY. 


First   ... 
Second 
Third     . 
Fourth 
Fifth     .. 
Sixth     . . 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth    .. 
Tenth   .. 


CHILDREN 

CHILDREN 

BEGINNING 

BEGINNING 

WORK    AGED 

WORH    AGED 

14  BUT 

IS   BUT 

UNDER    IS. 

UNDER    16. 

9-4 

8.3 

8.1 

6.4 

8.0 

M 

5-9 

5-6 

5-5 

4.2 

5-5 

3.2 

5-7 

4-o 

5-7 

3-7 

5-5 

4.1 

5.0 

3-i 

It  is  true  that  age  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  rate  of  un- 
employment shown  above.  Length  of  industrial  experience 
also  counts.  But  clearly  the  relative  rates  for  the  two  groups 
show  that  the  younger  children  are  handicapped.  The  greater 
incidence  of  unemployment  (9.4  per  cent  compared  with  8.3 
per  cent  between  14  and  15  years  and  5  per  cent  compared 
with  3.1  per  cent  between  15  and  16  years)  means  that  these 
children  are  ill  adjusted  to  their  new  life.  Either  they  are 
dismissed  by  their  emplo3'ers  as  inefficient,  or  they  are  unable, 
physically  or  mentally,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work. 
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They  begin  life  as  industrial  vagrants  and  thereby  handicap 
all  their  future  development. 

i  J  Even  though  we  refrain  from  commenting  upon  the  sac- 
rifice of  school  life  and  all  that  it  means  to  the  future  of  the 
child,  what  a  reflection  these  maladjustments  are  upon  any 
well  ordered  society!  What  waste  of  production  they  imply! 
The  limitations  of  this  study  precluded  information  on  such 
important  points  as  the  reasons  for  leaving  school  or  for  leav- 
ing jobs.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  test  the  physical  effects 
of  employment.  Such  facts  are  needed  to  fill  out  the  picture 
of  the  child  at  work.  Nevertheless,  we  have  here  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  present  flow  of  children  into  industry. 

By  selecting  the  year  1912,  it  was  possible  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  labor  market  due  to  the  war,  and  to  give  what 

e  called  "normal  industrial  histories  up  to  the  age  of  16." 

formal"  they  may  be  under  present  conditions,  but  are  we 
stand  by  without  making  any  effort  to  change  such  "nor- 

alcy?"  Pauline  Goldmark. 

Child  Care  in  Serbia 

N  yet  another  one  of  the  war-swept  countries  of  Europe 
has  American  activity  for  relief  and  reconstruction  been 
rned  over  finally  into  the  keeping  of  native  organiza- 
ns.  With  the  change  of  the  Serbian  Relief  into  the  Serbian 
hild  Welfare  Association,  about  two  years  ago,  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  gradually  to  transform  the  task  of  "dis- 
aster relief"  into  one  of  permanent  upbuilding.  Within  the 
field  of  child  welfare,  again,  specialization  took  place  which 
laid  the  emphasis  on  education  and  medical  care;  the  latter 
given  in  six  towns  and  cities  and  extended  into  rural  districts 
by  a  travelling  dispensary  and  clinic.  Now  the  increasing 
ability  of  the  Serbians  to  care  for  their  own  dependents,  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  an  exceptionally  good  harvest  last  summer  and 
the  release  of  a  large  number  of  Serbian  physicians  from  mili- 
tary service,  has  made  it  possible  for  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  com- 
missioner of  the  society  in  the  field,  still  further  to  concentrate 
the  work  along  definite  lines.  In  a  tentative  program  for 
this  year  he  has  proposed: 

The  continued   development  of  the   institute   at  Chachak   into 
a  first-class   industrial   and   trade   school,   with   special   attention 
1,   to  the  school  life  and  development  of  the  play  life  of  the  chil- 
.'    dren. 

The  placing  of  children  for  care  in  family  homes — no  longer 
through   the    personnel   of   the    association    but   hereafter    in   co- 
•    operation  with  the  government  Department  of  Child   Welfare, 
',    according  to  the  admirable  plan  which  that  department  is  now 
f    carrying  out.     The   association's   work   in   this   field   to    be   con- 
fined  to   full   orphans   with   strict   requirement,   when   the   child 
\   is  of  school  age,  of  a  record  of  school  attendance  and  standing. 
Improvement    and   large   increase   in   numbers   of   health  cen- 
ters,   each    provided    with    resident   nurse,    visiting    nurse,    and 
part  time   of  one   doctor  or   dentist.     These   centers   to   provide 
also  for  the   communities  in   which   they   are   located,   pre-   and 
post-natal   clinics,   talks   and   exhibits  on   hygiene,   inspection   of 
school  children,   etc.,    and   to  cooperate   in   other  ways  with  the 
government  Department  of  Public  Health  in  carrying  on  public 
health  propaganda. 

To  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  farm 
boys'  club  movement  initiated  by  Dr.  Stoykovitch. 
[  The  establishment  in  cooperation  with  the  Serbian  authori- 
ties of  a  large  summer  camp,  similar  to  the  small  summer  camp 
1'  of  the  association  for  1920,  open  to  all  undernourished  and 
aenemic  children. 

This  program  was  adopted,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  srny 
ernment  departments  named  was  immediately  assured.  The 
idea  has  gained  ground  that  the  Americans  are  not  in  Serbia 
to  offer  a  patronizing  charity  but  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  people  to  afford  them  opportunities  to  help. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  still  awaiting  solution  is  the 
lack  of  trained  nurses.  Serbia  had  practically  none  before  the 
War,  and  the  profession  is  as  yet  hardly  recognized  by  the 
people  or  even  by  the  doctors.  Therefore,  departing  in  this 
respect  somewhat  from  its  strictly  defined  program  of  child 
welfare,  the  American  organization  has  started  to  establish 
in  various  places  classes  for  the  training  of  Serbian  women  as 
nurses,  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  body  of  trained  women 
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PROGRESS  OF  STATE  CHILD  WELFARE  COMMISSIONS 

This  chart,  made  especially  for  the  Survey  by  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  shows  the  general  status  of  state  commissions  for 
the  study  and  revision  of  child  welfare  laws  in  the  United  States. 
The  white  states  have  reported;  those  with  diagonal  cross  lines  have 
reported  but  new  commissions  have  been  appointed  for  additional 
work;  the  checkered  states  have  not  yet  reported;  and  black  states 
have  no  commissions.  Since  this  map  was  made  Illinois  has  also 
appointed  a  commission 

equal  to  the  urgent  demand  for  them.  But  foremost,  for 
years  to  come,  among  the  problems  that  must  be  met,  is  the 
supervision  of  perhaps  half  a  million  war  orphans,  far  too 
large  a  number  to  be  cared  for  in  institutions  and  therefore 
necessarily  boarded  out  with  families.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  are  no  established  standards  as  to  conditions  surrounding 
such  placement,  and  of  necessity  in  so  great  an  emergency 
many  farm  homes  have  to  be  chosen  which  are  so  poor  that 
in  America  they  would  probably  be  ruled  out  as  unsuitable. 
But  Dr.  Reeder  feels  confident  that  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  government's  Department  of  Child  Welfare  the  possibility 
of  effective  choice  and  supervision  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  no  longer  offers  insuperable  difficulties. 

Family  and  Children's  Agencies 

IN  both  family  welfare  and  children's  agencies,  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  only  one 
organization  in  a  community  dealing  with  family  and  child 
problems  is  becoming  a  live  issue.  For  some  years  past  it  has 
been  the  tendency  to  organize  children's  work  under  a  separ- 
ate agency  even  where  the  community  has  had  a  general 
organization,  such  as  an  associated  charities,  in  which  the 
family  as  a  whole  is  treated.  Along  with  these  developments, 
however,  leaders  in  the  child  movement  have  come  to  realize 
more  and  more  how  necessary  it  is  to  treat  the  child  not  mere- 
ly as  an  individual  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  family  group. 
C.  C.  Carstens  of  the  recently  organized  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  has  pointed  out  that  good  child  placing 
should  concern  itself  with  keeping  the  family  together  if  pos- 
sible, even  though  this  involves  the  giving  of  relief  and  the 
rendering  of  various  other  services.  It  is  at  this  juncture 
that  there  may  be  a  crossing  with  the  work  of  a  family  wel- 
fare organization  for  if,  in  order  to  treat  adequately  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  an  individual  child  in  a  specific  home, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  family 
group,  circles  of  effort  may  conceivably  overlap.  In  the  past 
many  children's  agencies  have  failed  to  visualize  this  problem 
as  a  family  and  community  one. 

It  is  pertinent  questions  of  this  nature  with  which  the  new- 
ly created  league  is  equipped  to  deal.  Mr.  Carstens  has  in 
fact  recently  left  for  St.  Paul  where  the  problem  is  up  for 
consideration  at  the  present  time.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  San  Francisco  the  children's  work 
and  the  associated  charities  are  both  parts  of  one  organization. 
In  those  sections  of  New  York  where  there  is  no  family  agency 
the  children's  worker  is  doing  the  whole  job.  In  some  counties 
of  this  state  the  Red  Cross  representative  is  handling  family 
problems  as  well  as  those  of  the  child  in  its  own  home. 
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INDUSTRY 

Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 

New  Industrial  Strategy 


THE  men's  clothing  industry  in  New  York  is  still  a 
battleground.  Six  weeks  and  more  have  passed  since 
the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association  sent  their  ul- 
timatum to  the  union.  To  all  outward  appearances  the  lock- 
out and  strike  precipitated  by  that  demand  for  surrender  [see 
the  Survey  for  December  11,  1920,  page  385]  continue  to 
have  the  nature  of  a  stalemate.  Neither  the  manufacturers 
nor  the  union  have  showed  any  evidences  of  weakening.  The 
contest  has  on  the  other  hand  reached  the  stage  of  a  winter 
campaign  where  each  side  digs  in  and  awaits  spring  and  the 
chance  for  more  mobile  fighting. 

Yet  after  six  weeks  there  have  been  important  changes. 
The  present  struggle  between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  and  the  manufacturers  is  in  many  as- 
pects unlike  any  of  the  numerous  strikes  and  lock-outs  which 
have  disrupted  the  New  York  clothing  market.  On  both  sides 
a  new  industrial  strategy  is  being  tested.  Plans  of  very  great 
potential  significance  both  to  employers  and  workers  have 
been  utilized.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  New  York 
lock-out  has  been  as  fertile  in  producing  new  campaign  meth- 
ods as  was  the  steel  strike  of  191 9.  These  methods  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  trend  of  thinking  on  both  sides. 

Take  first  the  employers.  Their  most  important  new 
weapon  was  announced  on  January  4.  On  that  day  Presi- 
dent William  A.  Bandler  of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation announced  the  purchase  of  a  large  clothing  factory 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  The  plant  formerly  used  by  the  Bau- 
mann  Clothing  Corporation  was  sold  to  Samuel  Rosenthal 
as  agent  for  a  syndicate  representing  the  association.  The 
Baumann  corporation  had  gone  into  bankruptcy  some  weeks 
previously  and  the  manufacturing  establishment  was  sold  by 
the  receiver.  According  to  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Bandler 
it  has  a  capacity  of  50,000  garments  a  week.  In  his  state- 
ment Mr.  Bandler  said: 

There  are  available  enough  skilled  workers  in  the  city  of 
Springfield  to  immediately  operate  these  plants  to  full  capacity. 
The  association  has  arranged  for  the  opening  up  and  the  con- 
tinuance in  full  operation  of  all  these  plants  for  the  benefit  only 
of  the  members  of  the  association.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Springfield  has  pledged  the  association  its  fullest  cooperation 
with  the  ultimate  object  in  view  of  making  Springfield  one  of 
the   largest   ioo  per  cent  American  clothing  centers. 

The  significance  of  the  purchase  of  this  large  plant  by  the 
New  York  manufacturers  lies  in  the  possibility  of  manufac- 
turers, whose  New  York  shops  might  be  tied  up  by  a  strike 
or  a  lock-out,  making  clothes  in  a  distant  plant.  Individual 
manufacturers — among  them  the  Baumann  Company — have  in 
the  past  moved  from  New  York  and  other  large  cities  to 
smaller  cities  in  order  to  escape  labor  troubles,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  first  conspicuous  examples  of  a  cooperative  attempt 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  maintain,  remote  from  their  head- 
quarters, an  establishment  in  which  during  emergencies  their 
work  may  be  done.  Mr.  Bandler  stated  that  there  were  ten 
thousand  skilled  workers  in  Springfield  available  for  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Baumann  Cor- 
poration before  its  bankruptcy  waged  a  long  campaign  against 
the  union.  Whether  or  not  the  Springfield  workers  can  be 
used  to  defeat  the  New  York  clothing  makers  remains,  ac- 
cordingly, to  be  seen.  Nevertheless  the  effort  in  itself  is  an 
interesting  manifestation  of  the  new  industrial  strategy. 
On  the  part  of  the  union  not  less  significant  developments 
*  must  be  recorded.  Outstanding  among  these  is  the  establish- 
^ment  of  a  chain  of  grocery  stores.  Eight  stores  are  being 
'.started.    These  are  being  operated  by  men  who  have  had  ex- 


perience in  the  cooperative  movement.  Among  those  who  were 
called  in  for  consultation  were  the  union  leaders  who  man- 
aged the  commissaries  maintained  for  the  steel  workers  dur- 
ing the  strike.  The  management  of  the  stores  itself  reflects 
the  new  state  of  mind  prevalent  among  the  workers.  Sales 
are  made  for  cash  and  for  tickets  issued  by  the  union  to  th 
in  need  of  help.  But  no  difference  is  made  between 
purchasers  and  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  union  aid,  fo: 
the  cash  purchasers  themselves  buy  tickets  in  order  to  obtai: 
a  discount.  Not  charity,  but  cooperative  self-dependence  is 
the  rule.  The  union  appropriated  a  half  million  dollars  for 
the  enterprise. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  up  to  the 
present,  the  shut-down  in  the  clothing  industry  has  not  driven 
the  workers  to  seek  charity.  In  other  years  a  brief  cessation 
of  employment  forced  the  unemployed  to  charitable  agencies. 
This  time  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves.  That 
fact  throws  some  light  on  the  charges  of  extravagance  which 
were  leveled  against  the  workers  a  few  months  ago.  E: 
travagance  undoubtedly  existed,  but  there  was  also  saving. 
Thrift  seems  to  have  assured  independence. 

Concerning  the  outlook,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast.  A  few 
things  are,  however,  clear.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
struggle  is  being  localized.  The  Amalgamated  has  maintain 
ed  friendly  relations  with  the  Chicago  and  the  Rocheste: 
manufacturers.  Agreements  have  been  made  with  importanl 
Baltimore  firms.  The  system  of  joint  government  in  the  i 
dustry  which  has  been  so  notable  a  development  during  th< 
last  few  years  is  being  preserved  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
workers  in  other  markets.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though 
the  fight  might  become  national.  Instead  of  resulting  in  gen- 
eral warfare  the  New  York  situation  has  thus  become  a  Bal- 
kan conflict.  This  narrowing  of  the  scene  of  the  struggle  is 
highly  significant.  It  means  that  the  clothing  workers  are 
getting  the  assistance  of  their  fellow  unionists  in  other  cities 
and  that  the  New  York  manufacturers  are  feeling  the  com- 
petition of  their  rivals  in  other  markets. 

The  break  is  likely  to  come  when  orders  for  clothing  again 
are  numerous.  New  York  is  a  variable  market.  One-third 
of  the  country's  clothing  is  the  approximate  contribution  of 
New  York  clothing  makers  during  normal  times.  But  pro- 
duction here  varies  far  more  than  it  does  in  such  places  as 
Chicago  or  Rochester.  In  any  circumstances,  during  times  of 
small  demand,  New  York  would  suffer  more  than  some  of 
the  other  markets  where  the  industry  is  organized  along 
more  stable  lines.  But  with  a  resumption  of  buying,  business 
would  naturally  flow  to  New  York  and  the  desire  for  a  set- 
tlement would  be  great.  When  that  time  comes — it  may 
come  in  February — the  real  test  of  strength  will  be  made. 
Manufacturers  and  workers  will  be  torn  by  conflicting  de- 


If, 


sires. 


Loyalty  to  the  association  or  to  the  union  will  be  challenged 
by  the  demand  for  immediate  work  and  immediate  profits. 
If  the  manufacturers  can  then  induce  the  workers  individually 
to  return  they  can  probably  compel  the  union  to  accept  their 
ultimatum  of  last  December.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  Amal- 
gamated can  at  that  time  induce  individual  manufacturers  to 
negotiate  agreements,  they  may  secure  the  reestablishment  of 
joint  government  in  the  New  York  market.  These  questions 
depend  upon  the  morale  which  each  organization  is  able  to 
maintain.  Employers  are  now  buoyed  up  by  the  "open  shop 
campaign  which  is  national  in  its  scope.  The  union  has  its 
own  solidarity.     So  the  conflict  continues. 

William  L.  Chenery. 
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The  B.  R.  T.  Shop  Plan 

FOLLOWING  the  settlement  of  the  strike  on  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  system  last  autumn,  a  representa- 
tion plan  has  been  established.  This  is  suggestive  of  a  num- 
ber of  employe  representation  systems  which  became  promi- 
I  nent  during  the  last  years  of  the  war.  As  a  result  of  the 
strike,  the  union — the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Employes  of  America — was  thoroughly  defeated.  The 
union  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  company  and  it  appears 
to  have  retired  from  the  field.  The  course  of  events  has 
paralleled  roughly  the  development  on  the  Interborough 
where,  after  a  disastrous  strike,  the  same  union  lost  recogni- 
tion and  the  corporation  established  its  own  system  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  purpose  of  the  employes'  representation  plan  of  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system  is,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  company,  "to  provide  a  method  of  direct 
dealing  between  the  employes  and  the  management  so  as  to 
give  the  employes  a  voice  in  determining  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  work  and  to  provide  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
procedure  for  the  prevention  and  adjustment  of  future  differ- 
ences." The  announcement  continues:  "The  plan  is  designed 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  employes  of  the  company  by 
amiable  adjustment  of  all  questions  as  to  wages  and  working 
conditions." 

Nominations  and  elections  are  conducted  by  secret  ballot. 
Employes  twenty-one  years  old  and  over,  outside  the  super- 
visory forces,  who  have  been  employed  at  least  two  months 
prior  to  the  primary  and  who  are  not  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street' and  Electric  Railway  Employes 
are  eligible  for  choice  as  representatives  of  the  voting  groups 
in  which  they  are  employed.  The  different  divisions  of  the 
system  are  given  representation  based  apparently  on  the  num- 
ber of  employes  involved.  These  representatives  meet  and  are 
empowered  to  bring  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  company.  A  careful  method  of  appeal  has  been  ela- 
borated and  the  representatives  are  given  assurance  of  pro- 
tection against  punishment  because  of  any  stand  they  may  take 
in  presenting  the  grievances  of  their  fellow-workers.  The 
public  service  commission  of  this  district  is  given  authority 
to  act  as  a  final  court  of  appeals. 

In  his  statement  to  the  employes,  the  company's  announce- 
ment, Lindley  M.  Garrison,  receiver,  said: 

On  September  2,  1920,  Judge  Mayer,  referring  to  the  employes 
of  the  B.  R.  T.  system  wrote:  "The  court  will  see  to  it  that  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  will  be  carefully  safeguarded  and 
that  representatives  of  their  own  choice  shall  have  direct  deal- 
ings with  the  management."  It  is  proposed  to  assure  those 
things  to  the  employes  by  means  of  a  representation  plan  which 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  employes  the  absolutely  unhampered 
choice  of  their  own  representatives  through  whom  they  may 
deal  with  the  management,  so  that  there  may  be  collective  bar- 
gains between  the  employes  and  the  company. 

Mr.  Garrison  said  further: 

...  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  that  the  manage- 
ment is  attempting  to  control  or  even  influence  the  choice  by  the 
employes  of  their  representatives,  the  management  requested  the 
transit  construction  commissioner  and  the  public  service  com- 
missioner to  handle  the  primary  at  which  nominations  will  be 
made  and  these  officials  have  kindly  consented  to  act. 

In  the  report  of  the  second  industrial  conference  called  by 
President  Wilson,  the  question  of  employe  representation  is 
discussed.    On  page  10,  the  report  states: 

...  a  number  of  trade  union  leaders  regard  shop  representa- 
tion as  a  subtle  weapon  against  the  union.  This  thought  is  ap- 
parently based  on  the  fear  that  it  may  be  used  by  some  em- 
ployers to  undermine  the  unions.  Conceived  in  that  spirit,  no 
plan  can  be  a  lasting  agency  of  industrial  peace. 

But  occasional  misuse  of  employe  representation  and 'the  con- 
sequent hesitancy  of  organized  labor  to  endorse  it  officially  are 
based  on  a  misconception  of  the  possible  and  desirable  relations 
between  the  union  and  the  shop  committee.  This  relation  is 
complementary  and  not  a  mutually  exclusive  one.  In  many 
plants  the  trade  union   and  the  shop  committee   are  both  func- 


tioning harmoniously.  In  some  establishments  the  men  are 
unionized  and  the  shop  committees  are  composed  of  union  men. 
In  others,  some  men  belong  to  the  trade  unions  while  all  belong 
to  the  shop  organization. 

This  very  broad  statement  of  fact  and  principle  was  signed 
by  men  representing  very  different  points  of  view,  including 
in  the  list  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Attorneys-General 
Thomas  N.  Gregory  and  George  W.  Wickcrsham,  Julius 
Rosenwald,  Owen  D.  Young,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  and  Martin  H.  Glynn.  It  covers  fairly  the  facts. 
It  provides  the  criterion  by  which  the  B.  R.  T.  representation 
plan  must  inevitably  be  judged. 

In  the  statement  referred  to,  Judge  Mayer  promised  that  the 
employes  should  have  "representatives  of  their  own  choice." 
Mr.  Garrison  for  himself  said,  "In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  suspicion  that  the  management  is  attempting  to  control  or 
even  influence  the  choice  by  the  employes  of  their  representa- 
tives" the  transit  construction  commissioner  and  the  public 
service  commissioner  had  been  asked  to  handle  the  primary 
and  the  nominations.  Yet  each  employe  before  voting  is  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  following  agreement: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
and  Electric  Railway  Employes  of  America  and  I  will  not  be- 
'  come  a  member  while  in  the  employment  of  any  of  the  above 
(the  transportation  companies  composing  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  system),  and  I  agree  that  while  I  am  so  employed,  I 
will  not  make  any  efforts  among  other  employes  to  induce  such 
employes  to  become  members  of  said  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes  of  America. 

How  can  this  pledge,  the  signing  of  which  is  prerequisite 
to  participating  in  the  representative  system  be  reconciled 
with  the  statements  of  Judge  Mayer  and  Mr.  Garrison,  or 
with  the  principle  suggested  by  the  President's  Industrial  Con- 
ference ? 

In  explanation  Mr.  Garrison  says : 

The  reason  which  induced  us  to  exclude  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes 
of  America  from  voting  or  holding  office  in  the  representation 
plan  was  because  that  association  had  wantonly  caused  a  breach 
of  contract  and  had,  with  the  most  reckless  disregard  of  its  own 
constitution  and  laws,  and  of  its  duties  to  the  company  and  its 
relations  to  the  general  public,  brought  about  a  disastrous  strike. 
We  feel,  and  I  think  we  are  justified  in  feeling,  that  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  management  to  the  public  required  that  we 
should  never  again  subject  the  public  to  the  whims,  caprices  and 
bad  faith  of  such  an  organization. 

You  will  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  plan  which  ex- 
cludes membership  in  any  other  organization,  and  it  seems  to 
me  judgment  in  respect  to  our  action  in  this  matter  must  be 
controlled  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  us  upon  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  this  particular  or- 
ganization. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  is 
the  only  active  union  having  jurisdiction  in  the  street  rail- 
way field.  Comparative  experience  is  in  point.  After  the 
strike  in  the  Colorado  coal  fields,  in  191 3  and  191 4, 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  established  the 
so-called  Rockefeller  Representation  Plan.  The  company  did 
not  recognize  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  did  not,  so  far  as  inquiries  made  by  the  Sur- 
vey have  elicited  the  facts,  discriminate  against  members  of 
the  union.  The  shop  committees  and  the  union  locals,  where 
the  men  desired  them,  existed  alongside  each  other.  After 
the  Rockefeller  plan  was  thoroughly  installed  in  the  coal 
fields,  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  were  in  fact  joint  participants  in  a  proceeding 
before  the  industrial  commission  of  Colorado.  In  this  case 
and  in  others  which  might  readily  be  cited,  the  company  in 
good  faith,  permitted  the  employes  to  have  "representatives 
of  their  own  choice."  The  pledge  of  non-membership  in  the 
union,  an  essential  qualification  for  voting,  places  the  B.  R.  T. 
representation  system  in  a  category  altogether  different  from 
the  Rockefeller  plan.  By  the  same  token,  it  fails  to  meet  the 
test  set  up  by  the  report  of  the  President's  Industrial  Confer- 
ence, to  assay  the  value  of  such  "a  lasting  agency  of  industria1 
peace."  W.  L.  C. 
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The  Textile  Wage  Cuts 

THE  textile  industry  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  affected 
by  the  current  depression.  For  some  months  the  in- 
dustry has  been  on  a  part-time  basis.  A  number  of  the 
largest  mills  closed.  The  resumption  of  work  was  marked 
by  sharp  reductions  in  wages.  The  actual  cuts  made  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  22^  per  cent 
would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  reduction,  although 
in  places  there  have  been  reductions  as  high  as  40  and  50 
per  cent. 

In  a  number  of  the  announcements  made  by  individual 
manufacturers,  it  has  been  implied  and  said  that  the  public 
demanded  a  lowering  of  the  labor  costs  in  the  textile  industry. 
The  reduction  of  wages,  it  has  been  stated,  was  an  essential 
feature  in  the  deflation  of  prices  from  the  post-war  level. 
These  assertions  have  expressed  fairly  current  opinion.  There 
has  been  undoubtedly  a.  general  feeling  that  labor  costs,  like 
other  costs,  were  too  high,  and  that  reduction  is  in  order. 
So  far  as  the  textile  industry  is  concerned,  however,  this  very 
common  point  of  view  fails  to  take  into  account  one  important 
factor;  namely,  that  the  pre-war  level  of  wages  was  danger- 
ously low.  In  times  past  it  has  been  practically  impossible 
for  the  average  worker  in  a  cotton  or  woolen  mill  to  support 
his  family  at  any  decent  standard  of  living.  Wages  for  all 
groups  have  been  so  low  that  both  men  and  women  have  been 
compelled  to  work.  Children,  too,  have  been  drawn  into  the 
industry  as  soon  as  they  passed  the  legal  age.     The  combined 

Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


Why  not  spend  a  little  less  time  complaining  about  the  behavior  of  the*  neighbors'  children — • 


<• 


And  devote  a  littlernorc  attention  to  administering  some  discipline  at  home? 


efforts  of  all  available  wage  earners  have  been  needed  to  pro- 
vide sustenance  for  the  families. 

Numberless  investigations  have  been  made  plain  the  facts. 
For  example,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  an 
organization  of  manufacturers'  associations,  made  a  report 
last  year  on  the  Wartime  Changes  in  Wages.  In  September, 
1914,  the  actual  weekly  earnings  of  the  male  employes  of 
fifteen  establishments  in  the  cotton  industry  were  obtained. 
The  average  weekly  wage  for  these  male  workers  was  $10. 
Obviously  no  family  could  have  lived  in  September,  191 4,  on 
such  an  income.  The  average  wage  for  women  in  the  same 
industry  was  $7.70  a  week.  In  some  of  the  branches  the  wages 
quoted  were  still  lower.  In  carding,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age male  worker  in  the  thirteen  establishments  investigated  was 
paid  $8.85  weekly  during  September,  1914.  By  September, 
1918,  the  wage  for  such  workers  had  risen  to  $19.50,  but  in 
March,  1919,  it  had  fallen  to  $15.44.  Unskilled  women 
workers  in  six  establishments  were  paid  on  the  average  $6.49', 
a  week  in  September,  1914,  and  in  September,  19 18,  their 
wage  had  risen  to  $12.49.  In  March,  1919,  it  had  fallen  to 
$11.05.  These  are  figures  obtained  from  manufacturers  by 
their  own  organizations  for  their  own  purposes.  They  are 
appallingly  low. 

In  the  woolen  industry  conditions  were  hardly  better.    Dur- 
ing September,  1914,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  male 
workers  in  the  reporting  mills  was  $11.52.    This  had  increas- 
ed to  $23.21  by  1918 — an  increase  of  102  per  cent.    But  it  wa 
as  impossible  to  maintain  a  family  in  September,   1918,  or 
$23.21   as  it  had  been  to  support  a  family  on  $11.52  four 
years   previously.      Silk  industry  showed  kindred   conditions. 
The  weekly  earnings  of  male   workers  averaged  $11.77    'mi 
September,    1914,   and   they  increased   to  $21.54  during  the 
war  period.     This  was  an  advance  of  83   per  cent.     Here 
again  both  before  the  war  and  after  the  war,  by  no  process . 
of   reasoning  could   it  be   maintained   that  the   average  male 
worker  in  the  silk  industry  had  an  income  sufficient  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  evident  that  instead  of  being  too 
high  wages  have  been  too  low  in  the  textile  industry  if  men 
are  expected  to  support  their  wives  and  children  on  their  own 
earnings.  But  the  condition  has  never  been  different  in  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills.  Not  since  Samuel  Slater  started  the 
first  cotton  mill  in  Rhode  Island  in  1790  has  the  textile  indus- 
try afforded  living  wages  to  the  men  employed  in  it. 

When,  therefore,  the  public  insists  that  the  general  run  of  la- 
bor costs  be  reduced,  the  public  takes  a  position  which  cannot  be 
defended  by  any  one  who  believes  in  decent  standards  of  liv- 
ing or  in  the  maintenance  of  the  home.  By  no  trick  of  budget 
making  can  the  wife  of  an  average  textile  worker  remain  at 
her  duty  of  caring  for  her  children  and  of  keeping  her  house 
in  order  while  her  husband  is  paid  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
subsistence  level  of  living  as  reckoned  by  the  federal  investi- 
gators. That  is  the  condition  and  hat  is  the  responsibility 
which  society  must  assume  if  it  is  true  that  wages  are  lowered 
in  response  to  public  clamor. 

The  reason  for  these  conditions  goes  deep  into  the  history 
of  industry  in  this  country.  Past  low  wages  and  present  re- 
ductions are  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  trade  union  or- 
ganiation  in  the  textile  factories.  Unions  exist  but  they 
reach  only  a  minority  of  the  workers.  John  Golden, 
international  president  of  the  United  Textile "  Workers  of 
America,  estimates  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  million  peo- 
ple employed  are  organized.  A.  J.  Muste,  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of  America,  reckons  that  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  belong  to  the  unions.  Mr.  Golden  is 
the  executive  of  the  largest  union,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Muste  is  the  leader  of 
the  newer  union  which  was  organized  on  the  model  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Because  of  the 
wide-spread  unemployment  which  has  closed  so  many  textile 
mills  neither  these  larger  organizations  nor  any  of  the  numer- 
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A  PROGRAM  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 

During  the  unemployment  crisis  of  I9T4  an^  1915  a  number  of  very  important  studies  were 
made.  Among  these  was  the  investigation  carried  on  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation. Reports  from  more  than  300  individuals  and  organizations  were  obtained.  The  experience 
of  115  different  communities  was  collated.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  a  series  of  standard  recommen- 
dations for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  unemployment  was  formulated  for  the  use  of  communities' 
that  wished  to  deal  with  the  situation.  These  are  now  especially  relevant  as  the  country  enters  an- 
other period  of  unemployment 


1.    Organization 

Organize  the  community  as  long  as 
possible  before  unemployment  becomes 
acute,  including  any  necessary  reorgan- 
ization or  coordination  of  existing  agen- 
cies. The  appointment  of  an  unemploy- 
ment committee  by  the  governor  or  by 
the  mayor,  if  improper  political  influence 
is  guarded  against,  insures  semi-official 
standing  and  greater  prestige.  Include 
in  the  membership  all  classes  concerned, 
such  as  employers,  workingmen,  public 
officials,  social  workers,  civic  leaders  and 
representatives  of  churches,  lodges  and 
women's  clubs.  To  carry  out  preventive 
measures,  permanent  organization,  not 
temporary  activity  during  a  crisis,  is 
essential. 

2.    Education 

Upon  the  basis  of  careful  information 
gathered  from  employment  offices,  relief 
agencies,  and  all  other  available  sources, 
bring  the  facts  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation home  to  every  citizen.  Emphasize 
civic  and  industrial  responsibility.  Avoid 
"the  ostrich  policy  of  refusing  to  face 
the  facts  on  the  one  hand  and  hysterical 
exaggerations  of  facts  on  the  other." 

3.  Emergency  Relief 
Avoid  duplicating  the  work  of  existing 
organizations.  Do  not  advertise  the  ex- 
istence of  large  relief  funds  or  other  pro- 
visions for  relief  without  work,  or  give 
indiscriminate  relief  to  able-bodied  men. 
Except  as  a  last  resort,  discourage  the 
starting  of  bread  lines,  bundle  days,  soup 
kitchens  and  similar  measures.  As  far 
as  possible  supply  aid  by  means  of  em- 
ployment, at  standard  rates,  but  on  part 
time,  to  encourage  early  return  to  reg- 
ular occupation.  Open  workshops,  and 
secure  odd  jobs  from  householders.  Do 
not  provide  work  for  housewives  who 
are  not  ordinarily  wage-earners,  instead 
of  for  their  jobless  husbands.  For  the 
homeless,  provide  a  municipal  lodging 
house,  with  a  work  test,  or  a  cooperative 
lodging  house  under  intelligent  supervi- 
sion  and   leadership.    Abolish   the   "pass- 


ing on"  system,  but  do  not  make  provi- 
sion for  non-residents  at  the  expense  of 
resident  unemployed  family  men. 
4.    Separation    of    Unemployable    and 
Unemployed 

Differentiate  the  treatment  of  the  un- 
employable from  that  of  the  unemployed. 
Develop  appropriate  specialized  treat- 
ment based  on  the  continuous  work  of 
trained  social  investigators  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  municipal  lodging  house. 
Provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  mentally 
defective  and  the  aged.  Develop  penal 
farm  colonies  for  shirks  and  vagrants, 
training  colonies  and  classes  for  the  in- 
efficient, and  special  workshops  for  hand- 
icapped and  sub-standard  workers. 
5.    Industrial  Training 

Provide  industrial  training  classes 
with  scholarships  for  unemployed  work- 
ers. 

6.    Employment    Exchanges 

If  one  is  not  already  in  existence,  open 
an  employment  exchange  to  centralize 
the  community's  labor  market,  using  pri- 
vate contributions  if  necessary  in  the 
initial  stages.  Beware  of  poor  location 
and  insufficient  appropriations,  of  politi- 
cal appointees  and  general  inactivity. 
Do  not  start  temporary  philanthropic  ex- 
changes in  times  of  depression  if  there 
is  a  public  bureau  which  can  be  made 
efficient.  Stimulate  the  cooperation  of 
citizens  to  improve  the  existing  public 
exchange  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
non-commercial  private  bureaus.  Secure 
adequate  legislation  establishing  perma- 
nent state  or  municipal  bureaus,  extend- 
ing joint  city-state-federal  control  in 
their  administration,  and  regulating  pri- 
vate agencies.  Work  for  federal  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations  to  develop  a  na- 
tional system  of  employment  exchanges. 
7.    Public  Work 

Start  or  push  forward  special  public 
work,  using  private  contributions  in  time 
of  urgent  need  if  public  funds  cannot  be 
obtained.    This  should  not  be  "made"'  or 


unnecessary  work,  but  needed  public  im- 
provements in  as  great  variety  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  furnish  employment  to 
other  sorts  of  persons  besides  unskilled 
laborers.  Give  preference  to  resident 
heads  of  families  if  there  is  not  work 
enough  for  all  applicants.  Employ  for 
the  usual  hours  and  wages,  but  rotate 
employment  by  periods  of  not  less  than 
three  days.  Supervise  the  work  careful- 
ly and  insist  upon  reasonable  standards 
of  efficiency.  To  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
emergency  action  make  systematic  plans 
for  the  regular  concentration  of  public 
work  in  dull  years  and  seasons  by  special 
provisions  in  the  tax  levy  or  by  other 
appropriate  method.  Urge  the  repeal  of 
laws  restricting  cities  to  contract  work. 
Secure  the  aid  of  state  and  national  offi- 
cials in  stimulating  local  action.  Steady 
the  employment  of  the  regular  force,  re- 
taining employes  on  part  time  in  pref- 
erence to  reducing  their  numbers. 

8.  Regularization 
In  times  of  depression,  urge  the  use 
of  employes  in  making  repairs  and  im- 
proving the  plant,  and  the  policy  of  part 
time  employment  rather  than  reduction 
in  numbers.  Do  not  rely  upon  general 
appeals  to  "Do  it  now,"  "Hire  a  man," 
and  the  like,  addressed  to  the  public  at 
large  without  definite  suggestions  as  to 
method.  Rouse  employers  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  and  the  advantages 
of  regularization.  Stimulate  careful 
planning  for  this  purpose  by  experts  as 
part  of  the  regular  routine  of  business 
management.  Encourage  the  formation 
of  employment  managers'    associations. 

9.  Unemployment  Insurance 
Work  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance, 
supported  by  contributions  from  employ- 
ers, employes  and  the  state,  as  the  most 
just  and  economical  method  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  necessary 
labor  reserves  and  as  supplying  the  fin- 
ancial pressure  needed  to  secure  the 
widespread   regularization   of  industry. 


©us  smaller  ones  have  been  able  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
present  wage  reductions. 

The  explanation  of  the  relative  impotence  of  the  unions  is 
manifold.  First  of  all  the  textile  industries  rely  largely  on 
women's  labor.  Women  have  not  had  great  success  in  build- 
ing strong  unions  which  have  been  influential  over  long  periods 
of  time.  In  the  second  place  the  textile  trade  in  its 
search  for  cheap  labor  has  during  recent  decades  employed 
large  masses  of  new  immigrants.  Diversity  of  tongues 
and  of  racial  inheritances  has  stood  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganization. Finally  mechanical  changes  have  tended  to  re- 
duce the  skill  required,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  by  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 


Unregulated  competition  has  had  its  way  with  the  wages  of 
the  textile  workers. 

At  the  present  time  the  "open  shop"  campaign  is  being  used 
to  break  down  the  relationships  which  have  been  built  up  be- 
tween the  unions  and  some  of  the  employers.  This  is  not  as 
serious  an  influence  in  the  textile  trades  as  it  is  in  other  places 
because  the  textile  unions  have  less  to  lose.  But  the  campaign 
is  on  in  full  force  and  it  is  not  making  for  that  standard  of 
living  which  is  called  American.  The  picture,  however,  is 
not  altogether  black.  Even  with  the  present  decrease  wages 
remain  at  relatively  a  higher  level  than  that  which  obtained 
in  1914.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there  can  be  a  complete 
return  to  the  old  conditions.  W.  L.  C. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  on  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

By  David  Spence  Hill.     Macmillan  Co.     483  pp.     Price,  $1.88; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

For  about  a  decade  and  a  half,  since  the  first  labors  of  the  so- 
called  "Douglas"  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, vocational  education  below  college  grade  has  been  much 
in  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  in  America.  We  have  investi- 
gated, experimented  seriously,  and  compared  aims,  methods  and 
results  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  who  would  like  to  enter  the  field  of  vocational  teaching  or 
administration,  or  he  who  would  like  to  trace  the  development  of 
vocational  education  and  judge  of  its  validity  after  thorough  con- 
sideration of  facts,  principles  and  arguments  for  and  against  it — in 
all  its  varied  aspects— will  find  Dr.  Hill's  Introduction  to  Vocational 
Education   invaluable. 

One  student  of  education  may  give  you  only  his  own  views  in  his 
book.  Another  may  give  you  a  source  book  compiled  from  the  ex- 
periences and  pronouncements  of  others  with  nothing  of  himself  in 
it.  Dr.  Hill's  book  is  rich  in  admirably  chosen  citations  from 
research  among  authorities.  It  is  a  source  book  of  rare  value,  but 
in  it  he  also  gives  you  himself.  At  no  point  are  you  in  doubt  as  to 
his  opinion,  nor  that  his  opinion  is  that  of  a  vigorous  and  enlight- 
ened American  educator. 

There  are  alarmists  in  education.  The  writer  of  this  book  is  a 
constructive  critic  and  cannot  be  stampeded.  For  example,  he  says: 
"It  may  be  necessary,  under  certain  circumstances  to  have  separate 
agricultural  schools,  as  entirely  separate  as  some  of  the  purely  clas- 
sical high  schools."  He  concedes  that  "the  former,  too  isolated, 
would  tend  to  'peasantize'  the  farming  population,  just  as  the  latter 
could  breed  intellectual  pretenders  or  snobs  .  .  .  ."  He  quotes  with 
approval  the  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  who  wrote  with  special 
reference  to  education  for  women — not  merely  for  girls:  "We  shall 
have  a  world  safe  for  democracy  when  the  war  is  over,  but  not 
safe  for  the  uneducated."  He  sees  educational  forces  in  their  en- 
tirety, and  is  for  "keeping  open  during  the  career  of  every  indi- 
vidual adequate  opportunity  for  elementary,  for  liberal,  and  for 
specialized  vocational  education  compatible  with  democracy."  He 
is  an  optimist  who  sees  that  vocational  education  must  differ  from 
classical  education — must  even  differ  in  its  own  broad  field  as  to 
kinds,  content  and  method — but  believes  we  may  rely  "upon  the 
nature  of  instructors,  upon  the  quality  of  teachers,  upon  the  home, 
and  upon  social  organizations  to  counteract  any  evil  tendencies  in 
separate,  technical  classes  or  schools." 

Having  given  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  "nature,  significant 
and  number  of  the  questions — social,  educational  and  occupational," 
in  their  "philosophical  and  historical  perspective,"  the  author  de- 
votes his  final  chapter  to  Uses  of  Research  for  Education  and  In- 
dustry, and  in  it  advocates  a  general  procedure,  in  attacking  diffi- 
culties of  adjustment  affecting  "the  school,  industry  and  society  as 
a  whole,"  which  he  holds  to  be  vital. 

One  cannot  leave  Dr.  Hill's  book  without  a  chastened  sense  of  the 
problems  still  unsolved  in  vocational  education,  nor  yet  without  a 
sense  of  uplift  over  progress  already  achieved  which  may  go  far 
toward  nerving  us  for  successful  attack  upon  other  problems  of  edu- 
cation as  they  arise.    '  Rufus  W.  Stimson. 

Boston. 

THE  NATION  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  John  A.  H.  Keith  and  William  C.  Bagley.     Macmillan   Co. 

7.64  pp.    Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

The  thesis  of  this  book,  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter 
— the  remaining  chapters  being  compilations  of  historical  and  stat- 
istical data  arranged  to  support  the  argument — is  the  need  of  a 
national  system  /of  education,  centering  in  a  department  of  educa- 
tion, with  a  secretary  of  education  in  the  cabinet. 

The  whole  of  American  history  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  "tend- 
ency toward  nationalism"*  in  all  other  lines,  the  result  of  "imperative 
and  fundamental  needs."  Is  there  any  reason  why  education  should 
not  follow  the  same  tendency  and  develop  its  national  program  as 
well?  The  authors  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Americanism 
once  meant  local  self-government.  But  they  feel  at  least  two  emo- 
tions with  respect  to  this  fact.  First,  that  if  Americanism  now 
means   centralized    control    of    all    other    activities,    education    ought 


not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  and,  second,  that  nothing  but  a  cen 
tralized  program  of  education  can  protect  the  nation  from  "the  evils 
that  may  lie  in  centralization"  of  other  forms  of  activity.    This  line 
of  argumentation  is  now  being  highly  praised  in  some  quarters  un- 
der the  name  of  "educational  statesmanship." 

The  argument  is  too  extensive  to  be  presented  in  a  book  review. 
The  fact  of  educational  drift  toward  centralized  control  is  evident. 
In  these  days  few  will  be  likely  to  oppose  it.  But  that  it  is  an  un- 
mixed good,  that  it  should  be  generally  supported  by  educators  and 
teachers,  that  its  advocates  are  universally  animated  by  a  genuine 
love  of  democratic  institutions,  or  that  they  know  what  democratic 
institutions  really  are — these  and  many  other  phases  of  the  question 
must  remain  open  until  some  educational  Jefferson  arises  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  these  disciples  of  Hamilton.  Another  book  of  at 
least  equal  size  might  be  written  to  show  that  a  public  school  system, 
national  in  scope,  "touched  and  quickened  by  the  new  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism," in  which  the  "common  knowledge,  common  understand- 
ing and  common  standards  of  right  which  characterized  the  smaller 
units"  of  our  earlier  existence  are  taught,  must  inevitably  get  those 
common  elements  from  some  particular  community,  or  at  best  a  few 
local  communities;  must  permit  a  small  group  of  educational  states- 
men to  select  the  elements  held  desirable  and  then  must  undertake 
the  somewhat  Prussian  task  of  bringing  every  local  community,  how- 
soever diverse,  into  at  least  outward  acceptance  of  these  "common 
understandings  and  standards  of  right."  Of  course,  no  one  advo- 
cates this.  But  we  are,  so  our  authors  assert,  under  the  pressure  of 
forces,  "impersonal,  objective  and  irresistible."  Let  at  least  one 
voice  here  he  raised  against  the  doctrine,  the  arguments  and  the 
pressure  of  these  forces.  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

A  DAY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  AT  WORK 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Wray  and  R.  W.  Ferguson.    Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.    212  pp.    Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

These  optimistic  and  interesting  papers  describe  the  development 
of  the  Bournville  day  continuation  schools,  which  were  established 
some  ten  months  previous  to  the  war  by  philanthropic  employers  of 
Birmingham,  England,  for  their  boy  and  girl  workers.  From  their 
comparatively  long  experience  the  Bournville  schools  can  offer 
counsel  to  the  national  continuation  schools  made  necessary  by  the 
Fisher  Act  of  1918,  whose  provisions  these  voluntary  schools  fulfill 
in  every  case  and  exceed  in  some  respects.  The  book  gives  a  practi- 
cal account  of  the  school's  activities  as  made  by  men  and  women  most 
intimately  concerned  with  their  development — the  teachers  therein, 
the  education  authorities  and  the  employers  with  whom  they  are  co- 
operating. The  problems  of  discipline,  grading,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  choice  of  courses  of  study  are  discussed.  Two  chapters 
deal  with  the  coordination  of  work  and  school  and  that — in  America 
— very  ticklish  subject,  the  employers'  part  in  the  school.  Appendices 
give  extracts  from  the  Education  Act,  and  a  list  of  books  used  in 
classes  in  the  Girls'  Continuation  School. 

"It  may  be  submitted,"  writes  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  the  articles  de- 
scribing the  employers'  part  in  continuation  school  work,  "that  the 
more  monotonous  a  boy's  task,  the  more  imperative  the  need  for 
suitable  education  to  develop  those  parts  of  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment on  which  his  avocation  makes  such  slight  demands.  Granted 
good  wages  with  prospects  of  advancement,  reasonable  security  of 
employment,  short  hours  and  satisfactory  working  conditions,  with 
an  education  such  that  he  can  spend  his  leisure  profitably,  is  there 
any  ground  for  assuming  that  unskilled  labor  is  either  unpopular 
or  undesirable?" 

So  the  attempt  is  toward  more  liberal  mental  culture  in  studies  of 
fairly  difficult  classics,  and  mathematics  as  the  back-bone  of  the 
curriculum,  supplemented  by  arts  and  crafts  (the  emphasis  on  their 
cultural  rather  than  their  commercial  value),  history,  and  science. 
There  is  a  camp  school  whose  purpose  is  to  broaden  the  horizon  of 
the  boy  workers. 

This  is  all  quite  in  contrast  to  the  utilitarian  motive  of  the  Amer- 
ican continuation  school,  which  trains  a  boy  for  his  job  and  on  and 
out  of  it — or  means  to  do  so.  How  widely  the  Bournville  system  is 
applied  in  the  national  English  continuation  schools  is  not  told. 
When  there  is  such  an  account  of  national  schools  in  England  and 
their  curricula,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  their  success  with 
the  success  of  the  American  schools  which  have   a  more  vocational 
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jurse  of  procedure.  Such  a  comparison,  however,  should  take  into 
ccount  an  important  difference  in  the  character  of  continuation 
:hool  attendance  here  and  in  England.  With  its  limited  provision 
jr  higher  education  for  children  of  wage-earning  families  in  that 
buntry,  the  continuation  school  has  become  the  opportunity  for  the 
lost  ambitious  children  and  most  conscientious  parents;  with  us  it 
i  rather  the  dragnet  of  the  educational  system  for  children  of  no 
jnbition  and  for  parents  who  wish  them  to  add  to  the  family's 
arnings  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  however  backward  in  edu- 
ational  attainments.  As  a  result,  while  the  continuation  school 
lopulation  of  the  English  industrial  community  is  distinctly  above 
he  average  of  the  ages  represented,  it  is  below  such  average  here. 
Whether,  with  this  difference  in  view,  a  general  cultural  course 
tould  be  imposed  more  easily  upon  an  unwilling  youthful  population 
iere  than  a  vocational  course,  has  never  completely  been  tested  out. 

Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  LEARNING  AND    STUDY 
By  A.   S.   Edwards.     Warwick  &  York,   Inc.     239   pp.     Price, 
$1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 

In  this  comparatively  brief  and  quite  readable  treatise,  one  finds 
ess  space  taken  up  with  academic  discussion  of  pedagogic  bugaboos 
than  in  most  books  on  similar  themes.  As  the  title  suggests,  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  promising  movement  which  resolutely  is  aiming 
to  view  education  from  the  angle  of  what  should  eventuate  in  terms 
of  the  results  to  accrue  to  the  equipment  of  the  individual  under- 
going the  process.  What  kinds  of  equipments  should  education 
vouchsafe  to  the  one  being  educated?  What  kinds  and  types  of 
mental  operations  and  facilities  in  the  same  should  result  from 
pedagogic  effort?  What  methods  of  procedure  are  necessary  for  the 
learner  to  build  up  and  practice  in  order  to  make  progress?  How 
should  he  go  about  it  to  engage  in  successful  effort?  What  does  the 
learner  need  to  go  through  with  in  order  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses and  become  proficient  in  the  various  psychological  skills  which 
modern  civilization  places  at  a  premium  value?  It  is  such  questions 
as  these  that  the  author  quite  frankly  faces.  His  effort  is  to  con- 
struct workable  answers  out  of  the  contributions  from  the  labor- 
I  atories  of  experimental  learning,  from  psychological  analyses,  and 
I  experimental  efforts  at  supervised  study.  Consequently  several  of 
I  the  chapters  are  quite  as  appropriate  for  the  learner  as  for  the 
teacher-to-be. 

Habits  are  what  education  is  aiming  at  or  should  strive  to  estab- 
lish. But  the  author  takes  great  pains  so  to  define  habit  that  it  in- 
cludes even  skill  in  the  reconstruction  of  habits  when  occasions  re- 
quire or  make  change  desirable.  But  right  here  is  the  rub  in  a 
changing  society  which  still  dares  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of 
democracy.  We  venture  that  no  educator  yet  knows  how  to  train 
youth  so  that  he  will  recognize  the  "occasion"  when  it  arises,  and  to 
equip  him  with  skill  in  the  process  of  reconstruction.  The  book 
contains  hints  and  suggestions  of  how  to  try  to  go  about  it.  Perhaps 
this  chapter  in  a  more  mature  and  complete  psychology  of  learning 
must  await  the  enlightment  arising  out  of  a  growing  body  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  experience  which  courageously  endeavors  to  cul- 
tivate social  intelligence  as  well  as  "learning"  and  "well  informed 
minds."  C.  L.  Clarke. 

Beloit  College. 

GROWTH    DURING    SCHOOL  AGE:    ITS    APPLICATION    TO 
EDUCATION 

By  Paul  Godin,  M.D.     Translated  by  Samuel  L.  Eby.     Richard 
G.  Badger.    268  pp.    Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

METHODS  AND  RESULTS  OF  TESTING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

By   Evelyn    Dewey,   Emily    Child    and   Beardsley   Ruml.     E.   P. 

Dutton  &  Co.     176   pp.     Price,  $5.00;   by  mail  of  the   Survey, 

$5.25. 

The  first  of  these  books  was  written  by  a  French  scholar  who  is 
a  combination  of  medical  man,  anthropologist  and  educator,  a  com- 
bination devoutly  to  be  wished  in  the  writing  of  studies  in  this  field. 
The   organization    of   the    study    arouses    many    hopes,    which    were 

»  doubtless  fulfilled  in  the  original  publication.  But  the  translation 
by  Mr.  Eby  is  so  filled  with  awkward  literalisms  of  expression  that 
it  seems  unlikely  that  many  will  undertake  to  wade  through  this 
English  edition.  Any  one  who  has  the  will  and  the  skill  to  negotiate 
these  difficulties  will  find  a  rich  store  of  suggestions  in  this  most 
important  field.  The  publisher  is  scarcely  to  be  congratulated,  how- 
ever, on  presenting  the  book  to  the  public  in  this  form. 
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The  book  for  which  Miss  Dewey  is  primarily  responsible  is  a 
"Manual  of  tests  used  by  the  Psychological  Survey  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city,  including  social   and   physical  studies  of 


the  children  tested."  The  Psychological  Survey  is  an  instrument- 
ality of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  a  private  enterprise 
of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  of  Detroit,  widely  known 
worker  in  the  field  of  mental  tests  and  vocational  guidance,  or- 
ganized the  survey  in  1915.  Miss  Dewey  is  now  the  director.  The 
social  and  physical  materials  presented  in  this  volume  were  or- 
ganized by  Miss  Child.    The  statistics  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Ruml. 

The  tests  here  presented,  with  instructions  as  to  their  use,  were 
assembled  for  a  particular  purpose  and  with  a  new  slant.  They 
were  to  be  used  "to  discover  if  an  individual  analysis  can  be  made 
by  the  tests,  not  from  them."  Hence,  the  tests  include  not  merely 
those  of  a  "performance"  character,  but  they  carry  through  into  the 
physical  and  social  backgrounds  of  the  children,  in  the  light  of 
which,  eventually,  all  mental  tests  must  be  understood.  The  type 
of  study  here  presented,  while  avowedly  experimental  as  yet,  and 
incomplete,  offers  a  much  broader  program  for  educational  pro- 
cedure and  a  more  secure  basis  of  diagnosis  than  has  been  offered 
in  the  purely  mental  tests  more  familiar  to  teachers.  J."  K.  H. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN 

By  Leta  S.  Hollingworth.    Macmillan  Co.    285  pp.    Price,  $1.80; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 
Children  of  abnormal  intelligence  are  not  new-comers  to  our 
schools,  relief  societies,  juvenile  courts,  and  child-caring  institutions 
and  agencies.  Idiots  and  imbeciles  have  long  been  recognized.  But 
it  Has  been  during  the  last  ten  years  that  an  epidemic  of  recognition 
of  the  presence  of  still  greater  numbers  of  children  with  varying 
degrees  of  subnormal  intelligence  has  swept  over  the  United  States. 
These  unadjusted  children  thwart  and  abort  most  efforts  in  their 
behalf  in  home,  school,  relief  agency,  and  industry  so  long  as  they 
remain  misunderstood.  Not  only  this,  but  so  long  as  they  remain  un- 
identified, they  also  clog  and  retard  the  progress  of  all  children  of 
normal  intelligence  among  whom  they  live,  play,  go  to  school,  and 
work.  It,  therefore,  has  become  a  necessity  for  parents,  teachers, 
and  social  workers  who  try  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  chil- 
dren, both  in  groups  and  as  individuals,  to  know  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence  at   least  of  every   unadjusied   child. 

With  no  great  claim  to  originality  as  to  data,  Dr.  Hollingworth 
offers  to  persons  dealing  with  children  a  simple,  informing  and  use- 
ful book.  She  shows:  That  children  vary  in  intelligence  all  the  way 
from  idiocy  to  precocity;  how  intelligence  is  noted;  how  children  of 
defective  mentality  vary  among  themselves  in  ability  to  learn;  in 
what  ways  and  with  what  limitations  children  of  mental  defect  can 
be  taught;  the  best  opinions  as  to  the  relations  of  heredity,  birth 
rate,  alcoholism,  venereal  disease,  etc.,  to  mental  defect;  and  finally 
the  need  and  place  in  the  schools  of  special  classes  for  children  of 
mental  defect. 

The  chief  message  of  the  book  is  that  these  children  of  subnormal 
intelligence  can  and  should  be  identified  early  in  childhood  and 
that,  for  their  own  happiness  and  the  maximum  of  their  service  to 
society,  their  education  in  mind  and  hand  should  be  adapted  to  the 
level  of  each  individual's  capacity.  Hasten  the  day  when — education 
having  by  necessity  been  adapted  to  each  handicapped  child  who 
gives  us  trouble — every  normal  child  may  also  get  a  like  chance  to 
have   his   potential   capacity  discovered    and    developed. 

Each  chapter  closes  with  a  bibliography,  not  only  of  books  but  of 
original  studies  and  articles  in  magazines  and  scientific  journals. 
The  progressive  lay  reader  will  find  both  the  book  and  the  biblio- 
graphy of  direct  practical  value.  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Neiv  York. 

NEEDLECRAFT  FOR  OLDER  GIRLS 

By  Margaret  Swanson.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     in  pp.    Illu- 
strated.    Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 

Intended  for  an  older  group  than  the  author's  previous  books  on 
educational  needlecraft,  this  well  arranged  and  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed textbook  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  use  by  girls'  club  leaders 
and  others  who  are  concerned  more  with  bringing  out  a  genera!  artistic 
and  cultural  interest  and  with  training  the  hand  and  eye  to  adapt 
themselves  to  any  immediate  task  rather  than  with  getting  through 
a  prescribed  curriculum  in  a  prescribed  time.  "Expressions  of  the 
girl's  natural  development"  is  the  objective  aimed  at.  In  place  of 
the  traditional  direction  of  activity,  Miss  Swanson  tries  "to  develop 
the  weakest  tendency  at  this  period  of  growth,  i.  e.  that  of  coopera- 
tion." "The  club  sense,"  she  says,  "is  so  much  harder  for  the  young 
woman  than  for  the  young  man  .  .  .  this  should  not  be."  Growth 
of  design,  spacing,  surface  decoration,  proportion,  expression  of  or- 
nament, use  of  natural  forms  and  of  materials  are  some  of  the  mat- 
ters treated   topically   and    applied   to   practical  ends.  B.  L. 
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CO  MMUNICATIONS 


"WHAT  ELSE?" 

To  the  Editor:  A  working  man  does  not  have  the  time  for  read- 
ing that  an  intelectual  has  may  be  the  reason  that  I  never  have  read 
the  Survey,  however  I  bought  your  January  number.  I  had  the 
impression  from  what  I  had  heard  of  it  that  it  was  tinged  with  a 
mild  form  of  progressivism.  I  have  found  all  forms  of  capitalist 
publications  closed  to  any  progressive  ideas  from  a  working  man  so 
when  i  saw  your  invitation  for  suggestions  for  a  better  world  I  said 
maybe  this  is  a  chance  to  express  a  working  mans  views.  But  alas 
I  was  soon  delusionized.  After  several  attempts  I  succeeded  in 
wading  through  mass  of  answers.  Of  course  you  did  not  want  any 
suggestions  from  a  working  man  or  from  any  one  at  all  tinged  pro- 
gressively. You  did  not  want  any  suggestion  that  the  basis  of  any 
good  society  must  be  honesty.  You  did  not  want  any  one  to  even 
hint  that  human  rights  should  be  superior  to  property  rights.  You 
only  wanted  suggestions  as  to  how  the  owning  class  could  make 
things  a  little  more  desireable  for  them.  The  improving  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  men  in  the  steel  mills  toiling  twelve  hours  a  day  at 
labor  that  puts  them  on  the  scrap  heap  at  forty  or  the  millions  of 
migratory  workers  that  carry  their  home  and  all  of  their  belongings 
on  their  backs  and  tramp  wearily  from  place  to  place  hunting  seas- 
onal work,  that  can  hope  at  best  to  no  more  than  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  that  are  looked  at  suspiciously  the  first  day  they  are  in  town 
and  arrested  as  criminals  the  second  day  and  jailed  as  vags  or  given 
a  few  hours  to  go  where.  Go  to  hell  for  all  we  care.  We  have  no 
use  for  you  now  but  be  sure  to  be  arround  when  we  have  some  work 
for  you.  Nor  were  you  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  great  mass 
of  workers  that  produce  all  that  you  enjoy.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
endorse  a  new  Dread  Scot  decision.  That  a  working  man  has  no 
rights  that  a  Capitalist  is  bound  to  respect.  No,  you  called  upon  a 
lot  of  intellectual  prostitutes  that  you  would  not  dare  to  say  any- 
thing that  their  masters  would  not  like.  Now  I  dont  blame  these 
men  and  women.  They  are  just  victims  of  a  very  viscious  system. 
I  dont  doubt  that  the  most  of  them  are  reblling  in  their  innermost 
souls  that  they  have  to  so  prostitute  themselves.  In  a  free  society 
they  would  all  be  good  honest  citizens.  Some  of  them  might  become 
intellectual  leaders.  One  or  two  did  seem  to  be  trying  in  a  guarded 
way  to  suggest  something  helpful.  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker  for 
instance.  If  she  had  only  talked  in  a  language  that  a  working  man 
could  understand  might  be  saying  something  really  good  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  she  was  talking  about.  And  Ben 
Lindsey  of  course  no  one  would  accuse  him  of  saying  anything  he 
•did  not  mean.  These  people  like  thousands  of  others  may  think  they 
are  doing  good  work  in  the  relief  of  suffering.  But  these  same 
people  if  they  called  in  a  doctor  and  he  went  to  cutting  out  a  sore 
instead  of  doctoring  the  cause  would  soon  get  his  discharge.  All 
the  paliatives  on  earth  is  not  going  to  cure  our  ills  until  we  remove 
the  cause.  Three-fourths  of  the  energy  in  production  and  distri- 
bution is  used  up  in  useless  labor  and  expense.  Remove  that  make 
goods  for  use  instead  of  for  individual  profit  pay  every  one  render- 
ing any  necessary  service  and  then  sell  back  the  product  to  the  people 
at  cost  and  you  have  established  a  condition  under  which  every 
human  being  can  live  in  comfort.  Having  removed  the  fear  of  un- 
employment which  is  a  nightmare  to  most  workers.  Having  re- 
moved all  fear  of  want,  the  people  will  then  be  ready  to  listen  to  all 
Tcinds  of  suggestions  for  physical  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ments. I  know  you  at  least  ought  to  know  all  of  these  things.  I 
have  little  hope  of  this  ever  getting  past  the  subordinate  that  reads 
it  but  it  is  a  relief  sometimes  to  get  things  off  ones  chest.  At  most 
I  have  only  used  up  some  otherwise  unemployed  time.  .  .  . 

Fresno,  Cal.  C.  J.  Butler. 

[The  postman  carried  our  invitations  to  the  symposium  down 
highways  and  hedges  to  corporations,  and  studios  and  prisons  and 
trade  union  halls.  But  not  all  invited  responded.  Samuel  Gompers 
and  William  Z.  Foster,  for  example,  were  too  busy;  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  did  not  let  Eugene  V.  Debs  write  his  New  Year's  wishes 
for  the  Survey. 

With  respect  to  the  12-hour  day  this  correspondent  is  referred  to 
the  steel  strike  number  of  the  Survey  of  November  8,  1919,  and  to 
our  forthcoming  issue  in  February:  Three  Shifts  in  Steel — the  Long 
Day  and  the  Way  Out. 

Our  correspondent  probably  means  no  more  in  charging  those  he 
calls  "intellectuals"  with  "mental  prostitution"  than  the  psychol- 
ogists would  mean  in  giving  some  scientific  name  to  the  mental 
complex  which  prompts  him  to  call  that  sort  of  name.  In  order 
\  to  make  clear  a  point  of  view,  genuinely  held  by  large  num- 
bers of  men,  we  publish  the  letter  as  written. — The  Editor.] 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  Facts,  Local  and  National. 
■*■♦  a.  What  are  the  facts  about  unemployment  in  your  local 
community?  Are  the  conditions  of  employment  normal,  or  ab- 
normal? If  the  latter,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  abnormality?  Is 
there  an  excess  of  workers,  or  a  lack?  In  all  lines  of  industry,  or 
in  particular  lines?  Can  accurate  information  on  these  questions 
be  secured  in  your  community?  Is  information  of  this  sort  of  im- 
port to  the  public?  Is  the  public  interested  in  these  facts?  Is  there 
any  local  social  interest  in  the  problems  of  unemployment,  or  of 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  general? 

b.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  facts  local  to  your  com- 
munity and  general  conditions  in  the  nation,  or  in  the  world  at 
large?  Has  your  community  any  industry  of  a  national  scope?  Of 
an  international  scope?  Are  the  conditions  in  these  large-scale 
industries  more,  or  less,  satisfactory  than  in  those  that  are  definitely 
local?  Is  unemployment  a  more  definite  item  with  unskilled  labor 
at  present,  or  with  skilled?  What  is  being  done  in  your  community, 
either  by  local  or  by  super-local   agencies  to  meet  the   situation? 


2. 


Local  Causes  of  Unemployment. 

a.     Is    the   present   condition    in   your   community   anything 


more  than  a  regular  seasonal  lay-off  of  workers?  Does  your  com 
munity  demand  a  large  number  of  casual  and  seasonal  workers? 
Have  you  ever  done  anything  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  workers 
the  remainder  of  the  year?  Has  industry  any  responsibilities  in 
such  directions? 

b.  Does  the  present  condition  grow  out  of  the  so-called  "strike 
of  the  public  against  high  prices?"  Has  this  "strike"  caused  the 
shut-down  of  any  industries  in  your  community?  Is  this  assertion 
demonstrable?  Have  there  been  any  business  failures  in  your  com- 
munity because  of  this  "strike?"  Is  this  "strike"  still  on,  or  is  it 
beginning  to  break?  Are  there  any  evidences  of  renewed  buying? 
Are  the  advertised  "cuts  in  prices"  real?  Is  the  public  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them?    Is  this  reacting  upon  production  in  any  way? 

c.  Is  any  part  of  the  unemployment  in  your  community  due  to 
workers'  strikes,  or  to  lockouts?  Is  the  war  on  the  closed  shop  still 
continuing  in  your  community?  Is  this  war  responsible  for  any 
unemployment?  Is  the  fight  for  the  open  shop  making  progress  in 
your  community?  What  is  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  toward  it? 
Is  it  advertised  as  a  campaign  for  Americanism? 

3         General  Causes  of  Unemployment. 
♦        a.    What  part  of  the  present  situation  is  a  hang-over  from 
the  disorganization  of  industry  under  war-time  conditions?     Is  in- 
dustry moving  toward   more  stable   or   less   stable  conditions? 

b.  To  what  extent  is  productive  industry  intelligent  in  its  pro- 
grams today?  Is  there  any  real  relationship  between  production 
and  the  state  of  the  market?  Is  there  any  relationship  between 
production  and  human  needs?  Or  is  production  entirely  determined 
by  economic  demand?  Do  industrial  leaders  want  stable  conditions 
of   production   and    marketing,    or   the   reverse? 

c.  What  can  be  said  as  to  present  "morale"  in  industry?  Have 
the  employers  any  confidence  in  the  situation?  The  workers?  Is 
this  general  unrest  in  industry  beneficial  to  the  community?  Is  it 
disastrous?     In  all  ways? 

References: 

Julius    H.    Cohen,    Law    and    Order    in    Industry,    Macmillan    Co. 

Price,  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.65. 
Carleton  Parker:  The  Casual  Laborer.     Harcourt  Brace  &  Howe. 

Price,  $2.00;   postpaid,  $2.20. 
Bulletin.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  237. 
The  Survey,  1920:  Sept.  1,  p.  682;  Oct.  23,  p.  125;  Nov.  13,  p.  254; 

Dec.  4,  p.  353;  Dec.  n,  p.  388;  Dec.  11,  p.  428.     1921:  Jan.  1, 

p.  477;  Jan.  8,  p.  530. 


The  above  hooks  may  be  obtained;  through  the  SVRVEV  Book  Department. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 


JOTTINGS 


Lincoln.     By  John  Drinkwater.     Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.     118  pp.    Price,  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
The  House  With  a  Bad  Name.    By  Perley 

Poore    Sheehan.      Boni    &    Liveright.      376 

pp.     Price,  $1.90;  by  mail  of  the   Survey, 

$2.05. 
Marie  Claire's  Workshop.     By  Marguerite 

Audoux.       Translated     by     F.     S.     Flint. 

Thomas  Seltzner.     239   pp.     Price,   $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
Preaching  and  Paganism.    By  Albert  Parker 

Fitch.      Yale    University    Press.      229    pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 
Master  Eustace.    By  Henry  James.    Thomas 

Seltzer.    280  pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey,  $2.15. 
The    Nervous    Housewife.      By    Abraham 

Myerson,    M.D.      Little    Brown    and    Co. 

273  PP-    Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $2.45. 
A  Study  for  the  Times.     By  W.  Duncan 

McKim.     G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.     324  pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
Jhaos  and  Order  in  Industry.     By  G.  D. 

H.    Cole.     Frederick   A.    Stokes   Co.     292 

pp.     Price,  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
.$2.90. 

Hunger.     By  Knut  Hamsun.     With   an   in- 
troduction   by    Edwin    Bjorkman.      Alfred 

A.  Knopf,    266  pp.    Price,  $2.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
Prejudices.      Second     Series.      By     H.    L. 

Mencken.      Alfred    A.    Knopf.      254    pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.60. 
San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana.     By  Joseph 

Hergesheimer.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.    255  pp. 

Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.65. 
The  Light  of  the  World.    By  Guy  Bolton 

and  George  Middleton.     Henry  Holt  and 

Co.    205  pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  $1.75;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 
Little    History  of   the    Great   War.     By 

H.  Vast.    Translated  by  Raymond  Weeks. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.   262  pp.   Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 
The   Foundations  of  Social   Science.    By 

James     Mickel      Williams.       Alfred      A. 

Knopf.     494  pp.     Price,  $6.00 ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey,  $6.30. 
The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers.     By  George 

Alexander    Kohut.      G.    A.    Kohut,    New 

York.     127  pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
Moon-Calf.      By    Floyd    Dell.      Alfred    A. 

Knopf.     394  pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey,  $2.65. 
The    Temptation    of    St.    Anthony.      By 

Gustave  Flaubert.     Boni  &  Liveright.     280 

pp.    Leather.     Price,  $0.95 ;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $1.00. 
The  New  Spirit.    By  Havelock  Ellis.    Boni 

&    Liveright.      292    pp.      Leather.      Price, 

$0.95;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.00. 
Marjorie    Fleminc's    Diary.      By    Marjorie 

Fleming.       Boni    &    Liveright.       245     pp. 

Leather.      Price,    $0.95 ;     by    mail    of    the 

Survey,  $1.00. 
Personality  Culture  by  College  Faculties. 

By   David    E.   Berg.      Institute   for   Public 

Service.   New  York  city.     128   pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
Cleveland    Hospital   and   Health    Survey. 

Cleveland    Hospital    Council.      11     Paper 

Parts.     Price,  $0.50  each;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $0.55. 
How  It   All   Fits  Together.     By  Leonard 

Alston.      E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.      158    pp. 

Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
One  Man's  Initiation.    By  John  Does  Pas- 

sos.      George    Allen    &    Unwin.      128    pp. 

Price,  6  sh. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 


CIRCULATION  of  pictures,  on  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  that  followed  in  the  circulation  of 
books  by  public  libraries,  has  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  possibly  other  cities.  The 
Brooklyn  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  recently  started 
such  a  circulating  library  for  reproductions 
of  the  best  pictures,  which  are  lent  for  two 
weeks  or  a  month.  Each  picture  is  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  account  of  the  artist's  life, 
data  about  the  school  and  period  of  art  and 
the  significance  of  the  particular  work.  The 
next  step,  apparently  not  contemplated  in 
this  case  but  adopted  elsewhere,  is  that  of 
enabling  borrowers  to  buy  at  a  modest  price 
pictures  which  especially  appeal  to  them. 


RECENT  announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  merging  of  three  important  social  ser- 
vice organizations  of  Brooklyn:  the  Brook- 
lyn section  of  the  New  York  Community 
Service,  the  People's  Institute  and  the  United 
Neighborhood  Guild,  ^rhe  new  organiza- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  been  given  a  name, 
proposes  to  promote  community  centers  for 
the  whole  population  of  two  million,  only 
about  one-tenth  of  which  so  far  are  reached 
by  such  centers.  Public  schools  and  libraries 
are  to  be  used  as  meeting-places;  and  the 
program  includes  recreation,  public  forums, 
baby  welfare  and  health  centers,  maternity 
clinics,  children's  nutrition  clinics,  commun- 
ity singing,  organization  of  clubs  and  classes, 
provision  of  meeting-places  for  girl  scouts, 
Red  Cross  work,  and  other  activities.  Mrs. 
H.  Edward  Dreier  is  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  Mrs.  Albert  de  Silver  is 
secretary. 


PHONOGRAPHIC  records  in  every  lan- 
guage and  dialect  are  being  collected  for  a 
new  library  of  phonographic  disks  in  the 
Prussian  state  archives  at  Berlin.  A  similar 
collection  was  started  in  1900  by  the  Vienna 
Academy,  and  had  1,727  language  samples 
in  1913.  The  new  library,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  philologue  Wilhelm  Doegen,  has 
been  enriched  especially  by  large  numbers 
and  contains  folk  songs,  popular  myths  and 
fairy  tales.  It  is  intended  to  make  many  of 
them,  in  reproduction,  available,  together 
with  moving  pictures  of  folk  life,  for  use  in 
schools.  The  present  collection  of  1,650 
disks  represents  about  200  langauges  and 
dialects.  Some  of  the  texts  are  to  be 
published. 


AS  YET  officially  unconfirmed,  the  an- 
nounced establishment  of  a  special  depart- 
ment of  Jewish  affairs  by  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment would  seem  in  keeping  with  the 
known  conciliatory  attitude  of  that  govern- 
ment to  its  Jewish  problem  and  its  promises 
to  Jewish  delegates  during  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations.  Such  depart- 
ments also  have  existed  for  some  time  in 
other  Central  European  countries. 


IN  mid-December  the  work  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  had  expanded  in 
Germany  to  the  point  where  557,586  were 
fed.  The  work  was  carried  on  through 
1,506  kitchens  and  4,949  feeding  centers  in 
600  towns  divided  into  10  districts.  This 
service  reached  a  greater  part  of  the 
country  than  before  by  shifting  to  smaller 
centers  some  of  the  supplies  which  previous- 
ly had  been  sent  to  the  larger  cities. 

THE  State  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Georgia  has  appointed  a  committee  with 
Burr    Blackburn    as    chairman    and    T.    S. 


Scoggins  as  one  of  the  members  t«  organ- 
ize a  state-wide  commission  to  work  for  a 
children's  code.  The  first  news  letter  of  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which 
reports  this  move,  points  out  that  institu- 
ions  having  their  problems  complicated  by 
the  present  lack  of  adequate  desertion  and 
non-support  laws,  mothers'  pensions  and 
others,  will,  no  doubt,  welcome  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  code.  The  news  letter  also 
comments  that  such  a  code  will  enable  the 
state  to  help  those  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare to  keep  many  children  in  their  own 
homes,  "leaving  the  institutions  freer  to 
deal  with  those  who  have  a  more  direct 
claim  on  them  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  reestablishing  the  family  group  from 
which  these  children  come." 


THE  assistant  attorney-general  of  Georgia 
has  recently  handed  down  an  interpretation 
of  the  juvenile  court  law  of  the  state  which 
makes  it  mandatory  upon  all  superior  court 
judges  to  designate  an  existing  court  of 
record  in  every  county  in  the  3tdte  to  act 
as  a  juvenile  court.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
several  years,  there  are  only  about  fifteen 
juvenile  courts  in  the  state  at  the  present 
time.  Juvenile  offenders  have  been  found 
by  investigators  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Welfare,  locked  in  jails  with  adults.  This 
new  interpretation  of  the  law  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  department  to  request  superior 
judges  to  establish  juvenile  courts  on  their 
circuits. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  William  Howard 
Taft  and  Cardinal  O'Connell  head  a  long 
list  of  distinguished  names  signed  to  a  dec- 
laration drafted  by  John  Spargo  in  protest 
against  the  "organized  campaign  of  anti- 
Semitism"  which  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  United  States  in  conformity  to  similar 
campaigns  in  Europe.  Not  only  are  current 
charges  against  the  Jews  as  a  race  denied 
as  baseless,  but  the  document  goes  on  to 
say:  "Anti-Semitism  is  almost  invariably  as- 
sociated with  lawlessness  and  with  brutality 
and  injustice.  It  is  also  invariably  found 
closely  intertwined  with  other  sinister  forces, 
particularly  those  which  are  corrupt,  reac- 
tionary and  oppressive." 


SOCIAL  workers  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  that  Warren  Lightfoot  and 
Berkeley  F.  Tobey  have  organized  a  social 
service  bureau  to  assist  social  service  or- 
ganizations in  raising  funds  and  in  their 
publcity  campaigns.  The  bureau  is  called 
the  House  of  Lightfoot  and  is  located  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Tobey  has  just  finished  five  years  as  circu- 
lation manager  of  the  New  Repubic.  Mr. 
Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Tobey  will  publish  a 
book  on  Social  Service  Advertising  the  first 
of  the  year. 

HOW  to  meet  unemployment  is  the  title 
of  a  four-page  leaflet  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  of  the  Buffalo 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
Frederic  Almy  is  chairman.  It  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  quotations  from  three  im- 
portant reports  on  the  subject  published  as 
a  result  of  the  unemployment  crisis  of  1914- 
15.  with  nine  recommendations  by  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  increased  public  employ- 
ment, adoption  of  part  time  by  employers, 
dormitory  provision  for  single  men.  estab- 
lishment of  a  relief  fund,  classification  and 
prompt  visitation  of  applicants  for  relief, 
support  of  existing  city  and  local  agencies 
in  their  separate  efforts. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"Thank  you.     Will  await  receipt  of  copies, 
of  results." — C.  A.  O'C. 


The  ad  was  all  right.     Plenty 


RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per   agate  line,   14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive    insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  lady  with  experience,  not 
over  50  years  of  age,  as  care-taker  for  boys 
in  Children's  Home,  Schenectady,  New  York. 
Salary  $40  per  month  and    home. 

WANTED:  by  a  civic  agency  in  a  large 
eastern  state,  an  executive  secretary  of 
training  and  experience,  to  extend  influence 
and  usefulness  of  the  association,  and  to  con- 
duct legislative  propaganda,  civic  educa- 
tion, etc.,  and  organize  local  centers.  State 
fully  experience,  qualifications,  salary  ex- 
pected, etc.  All  replies  confidential.  Ref- 
erences.   3744  Survey. 

INSTITUTIONAL  Workers  of  any  de- 
scription will  hear  something  of  great  in- 
terest by  communicating  with  Mr.  Gm. 
Hessels,   14  Horatio  Street,  New  York  City. 

SERVICES  required  of  couple  as  Super- 
intendent and  Matron  of  home  for  Jewish 
Working  Boys  in  New  York  City;  answer 
giving  full  particulars,  H.  M.  Lewy,  2 
Rector  Sreet,  N.  Y.  C. 

ASSISTANT  Superintendent  wanted  at 
Texas  Girls'  Training  School.  Must  have 
executive  ability,  college  education  or  equal. 
Initial  salary  $1200  and  maintenance.  Must 
be  good  disciplinarian.     3741  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  qualified,  dis- 
trict supervisors  and  case  workers  for  fam- 
ily case  work.  Knowledge  of  Yiddish  es- 
sential. State  experience,  education,  and 
salary  expected.   3739  Survey. 

A  WELL-ESTABLISHED  Jewish  Child- 
Placing  Agency  located  in  a  large  eastern 
city  requires  the  services  of  a  young  Jewish 
woman  to  act  as  case  supervisor  and  assis- 
tant to  superintendent.  Applicant,  with  col- 
lege education  and  special  training  for  and 
experience  in  child-placing,  is  preferred. 
3738  Survey. 

WANTED:  Woman  Head  resident  or 
man  and  wife  for  unusual  opportunity  for 
creative  work  in  Setlement  House.  Under- 
standing of  Italian  temperament,  social 
vision  and  settlement  experience  necessary. 
Reply  Federal  Hill  House,  400  Atwells  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  boys' 
"School  of  Opportunity,"  located  on  a  280 
acre  farm  in  California.  Superintendent  to 
be  experienced  supervisor  of  education  and 
to  possess  good  social  presence,  as  well  as 
executive  and  organizing  ability.  One  fa- 
miliar with  California  conditions  preferred. 
Business  management  is  under  separate  head. 
C.   M.  Davis,  Box   157,   Chino,   Calif. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  in  social 
and  personnel  work  and  office  management, 
desires  full  time  volunteer  position  in  city; 
references  furnished;  answer  on  official 
stationery.    3746  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
registered  nurse,  teaching,  public  health  and 
institutional  experience,  desires  change. 
Will  consider  any  associated  line  of  work. 
Willing  to  travel.    3733  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.  3719  Survey. 

TRAINED  Public  Health  Nurse,  several 
years'  experience  desires  position.  Available 
after  February  rst.  3735  Survey. 

WOMAN  executive,  several  years'  ex- 
perience Manager  of  Children's  Home,  de- 
sires similar  posiion.    3745  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  and  trained  boys'  work- 
er desires  position  in  Boys'  Home,  probation 
work,  child  placing  organization  or  similar 
work.  Can  teach  the  Mechanical  and  Man- 
ual arts.     3740  Survey. 


MAN  and  wife,  now  superintedent  and 
matron  of  Children's  Home,  desire  similar 
work  elsewhere  or  would  accept  assistants' 
place  in   large  institution.     3742   Survey. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  WOMAN  of 
medical  social  experience  is  avail- 
able to  organize  a  social  service 
department  in  A  New  England 
Hospital.  Apply  Appointment  Bu- 
reau, Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston 
Street,    Boston  17 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  in  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber,   January,    March,    or    June. 

For   information   address 

Miss    Dora    M.    Barnes,    Director 

GE.ORGE    PEABODY    COLLEGE    FOR 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,    Tennessee 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser-   • 
tions;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York  City. 

Workers'  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
Foreign  experiments,  by  Arthur  Gleason.  50 
cents  a  copy.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search,  Room  31,   289   Fourth  Ave.,   New  York. 


Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston, 

Debate  on  Birth  Control.  Margaret  Sanger, 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Winter 
Russell,  well-known  speaker  and  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  of  New  York  City.  Subject: 
"Resolved:  That  the  spreading  of  birth  control 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity." Held  in  New  York  City,  December  12, 
1920.  Published  by  the  Fine  Arts  Guild, 
27  West  8th  Street,  New  York  City,  by  mail 
30c. 

Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Bulletin 
of  Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W. 
69th  St.,  Chicago.     10  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents   a   line  per  month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

^Setter  SimeD  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East  72d 
Street,   New   York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    50    Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,    156   Fifth   Ave.,    New    York. 


LECTURES 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105  East  22d   Street,   New  York. 


RF^FARrH>    We    assist   in    preparing   spe- 
REOtrtftUn,    cjal    articIes>    papers>    speech- 
es,  debates.     Expert,   scholarly  service.     Author's 
Research  Bureau,   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


f})  T TVTF\  ^ne  Survey  may  be  kept 

DlPlU  ^or  Permanent  ready  ref- 

**** »*^  erence  in  a  special  loose 

leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.    It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY    stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each  issue   as  re- 
—    ceived.    It  does   not  mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily  be  removed  and  reinserted.  At  the  end 
of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent  to 
you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for 
a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price    $2.00    and    postage. 
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If  You  Want  FACTS 

In  Your  Classroom 
Try  The  SURVEY 

STUDENT  subscribers  to  The  Survey  to  date  this  year  outnumber 
last  year  by  more  than  one-third.     And  last  year  set  a  new  high 
record.     Three  parts  of  The  Survey  service  to  its  readers  account 
for   the   gain: 

1.  The  Social  Outlines,  published  every  week,  in  which  The  Survey  and  other  cur- 
rent sources  are  made  ready  for  classroom  use  fjy  Joseph  K.  Hart  of  our  staff,  formerly 
professor  of  education  at  Reed  College,  Oregon.  For  a  sample  of  Social  Outlines  see 
page  612  of  this  issue. 

President  E.  O.  Sisson,  of  the  University  of  Montana,  writes  of  Social  Outlines:  "It  is  the 
one  thing  that  I  persistently  follow." 

2.  The  SURVEY'S  strengthened  editorial  staff  is  rendering  unmatched  service.  Regu- 
larly, consistently,  fairly,  week  by  week,  we  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  events,  the 
new  ideas,  the  progress  in  seven  great  fields  of  human  concern.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  competent  writer  but  a  trained  worker  in 
that  field.     Such  consecutive  service  counts  tremendously  in  classroom  use. 

Prof.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  of  the  University  of  California,  says  of  it:  "The  definite  contri- 
bution of  fact  in  addition  to  opinion  which  The  Survey  now  represents,  is  refreshing  and 
useful  to  an  exceptional  degree.  We  have  rather  a  phethora  of  editorial  broadsides  in  our 
weekly  papers.  I  find  that  the  students  and  faculty  at  this  University  are  turning  with  in- 
creased interest  to  what  The  Survey  is  contributing  in  pictures  of  life  and  stocks  of  informa- 
tion at  a  time  when  both  are  exceedingly  desired  by  all  persons  interested  in  public  affairs." 

3.  We  are  publishing  a  series  of  brief  articles  that  not  only  get  at  the  facts  of  un- 
employment but  at  the  philosophy  back  of  the  plans  for  overcoming  it.  We  have  brought 
out  a  special  issue  on  Prohibition  and  Prosperity,  suggested  by  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  quoted — literally — over  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world.  We  are  following  Housing,  City  Planning,  Immigration,  American- 
ization, the  Industrial  Situation,  the  Anti-Vaccination  Campaign,  Child  Welfare,  For- 
eign Relief — The  SURVEY'S  news  service  is  concerned  with  the  things  that  really  matter 
in  American  life. 

Prof.  Frederick  M.  Thrasher,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  writes:  "The  Survey  is  prov- 
ing very  useful  in  two  of  my  social  science  classes  as  a  textbook  of  social  construction.  .  .  . 

J    assign   articles   each   week  on  current  movements  in  the  domain  of  social   economy 

The  students  are  required  to  take  written  tests  on  the  articles  assigned  and  to  be  ready  to 
discuss  them  in  class.     They  say  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  their  work." 

Eighty-six  classes  in  seventy-nine  colleges  are  using  The  SURVEY  this  semester.  Spe- 
cial student  rates  for  orders  of  five  or  more  subscriptions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

"All  good  wishes  for  1921  to  The  SURVEY  and  its  staff,  I  try  to 
send  out  all  my  students  with  the  thought  that  The  SURVEY  is  one  of 
the  essential  magazines" — HERBERT  FRANCIS  EVANS,  Berkeley,  Cat 

School  Department  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Would  you  like  to  see  from  the  "inside"  the   Mooney   "frame  up,"   and   the  campaign  of  Big  Business 
against  the  Reds?     Read  the  story  of  a  secret  agent  and  "under  cover"  operative: 
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The  Story  of  a  Patriot 

by  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

This  book  is  now  outselling  "The  Brass  Check"  in  the  United  States.  Arrangements  have  just  been  made 
for  publication  in  Great  Britain  and  colonies.  Translations  for  half  a  dozen  European  countries  are  undei 
way.  Our  German  translator  writes:  "Three  publishers  have  clamored  for  '100%.'  I  am  waiting  to  see 
what  a  fourth,  who  wired  me  today,  will  offer."  Dr.  Frederik  van  Eeden  writes  from  Holland,  enclosing 
a  half-page  review  of  the  book  from  "De  Amsterdammer."  It  begins,  "Goed  Zoo,  Uppie!"  We  don't  know 
what  this  means,  but  perhaps  somebody  will  tell  us.  Dr.  van  Eeden  writes:  "This  is  a  wonderful  book 
that  you  have  sent  me.  The  title  is  bad,  but  the  book  is  a  marvel.  I  love  you  for  it.  It  is  sharp  as  a 
needle  and  strong  as  an  engine.     I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  read  very  soon  all  over  the  world." 

Allan    L.    Benson    writes:     "I    have    a    slight    grievance  against  you  for  being  sleepy  today.  At  11:30  last 

night,  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  picked  up   '100%'  to  read    a    few   minutes.     I    read    until    3:30  this  morning,    and 

then  would    not  have   put  the   book   down   if  I   had   not    known   that  I   would   be   dead   today   if  I   did   not  get 
some    sleep.     It's    a    peach!     I'll    write    something    about  it  for  the  January  number." 


We  call  the  attention  of  librarians  to  the  fact  that   the  "Bookman"   for  December  reports  one  of  the 
books  most  in  demand  in  libraries  of  the  Western  States  to  be 
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"The  Brass  Check" 

A  Study  of  American  Journalism 

Also  the  newspapers  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  report  it  the  book  most  in  demand  in 
•the  libraries  of  these  cities.     We  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  from  "The  Churchman,"  New  York: 

"It  would  be  wholesome  for  public  opinion  to  have  this  book  in  the  hands  of  a  million  readers.  The  facts 
which  Mr.  Sinclair  has  collected  and  set  forth  in  this  volume,  dealing  with  the  suppression  and  falsification 
of  news  by  the  Associated  Press  and  American  journals  generally,  ought  to  be  refuted  or  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  reinstate  truth  in  the  heart  of  American  journalism.  If  enough  people  were  to  read  the  testi- 
mony which  the  author  brings  to  bear  to  support  his  charges,  either  Mr.  Sinclair  would  be  compelled  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  libel  or  the  Associated  Press  would   be  forced  to  set  its  house  in  order." 

The  new  edition  of  "The  Jungle"  is  now  ready  and  is  selling  rapidly;  also  "Debs  and  the  Poets."  We 
are  pleased  to  state  that  a  friend  has  purchased  from  the  publishers  the  copyright  and  plates  of  "The  Cry  for 
Justice,"  and  has  placed  them  at  our  disposal  to  issue  an  edition  of  this  book  at  cost.  We  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  take  no  profit  from  this  book.  The  price  will  be  $1.00  paper  and  $1.50  cloth,  postpaid,  instead  of 
$2.00  net,  the  former  price.  Also  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  purchased  the  copyrights  and  plates 
of  "Sylvia,"  "Sylvia's  Marrage,"  "King  Coal,"  and  "Jimmie  Higgins."  Concerning  "Jimmie  Higgins"  we 
have  just  received  the  following  letter  from  Romain  Rolland: 

"First  let  me  say  that  I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  written  you  before  to  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  your 
'Jimmie  Higgins.'  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  works  which  has  been  written  on  the  war.  No  novel  of 
this  time  is  nearer  to  the  art  and  the  spirit  of  Tolstoi.  It  has  his  abundant  life,  the  virile  human  sympathy, 
and  the  impassioned  truth.  One  such  work  will  survive  in  an  epoch,  and  will  be  its  dreaded  testimony  to 
the  future.  If,  as  I  hope,  a  new  social  order,  more  just  and  more  fraternal,  succeeds  in  establishing  itself, 
your  Jimmie,  that  sincere  hero  and  martyr,  will  remain  in  the  memory  of  men  the  legendary  figure  of  the 
People    sacrificed    in    the    epoch    of   the    Great    Oppression." 

The  prices  of  100%,  The  Brass  Check,  The  Jungle,  Debs  and  the  Poets  are  the  same — single  copy,  60c 
postpaid;  three  copies,  $1.50;  ten  copies,  $4.50.  Single  copy,  cloth,  $1.20  postpaid;  three  copies,  $3.00; 
ten  copies,  $9.00. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Passadena,  California. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y. ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  SL,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial  organizations;   and   for   training   men   in   the   profession    of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y..  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  <is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   PRISON  ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
M)r.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  PluD.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire.  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156T  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children.;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Frof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec. 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  31  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y.;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service:    Rev.    Worth    M. 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Etrnest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 
Miss  Inez  Cavert,  ass't.  research  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  Henry  A. 

Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country    Life:    Rev.    Edmund    de    S. 

Brunner,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commssion  on  Relations  with  France  and  Belgium,  uniting  Amer- 
ican  religious  agencies   for  the  relief  and  reconstruction   of   the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and   Belgium.     Chairman,   Rev    Ar- 
thur J.  Brown,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  F.  Phenlx,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature.  v.u»Cuiuu.m 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensonn 
chm.  trreets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler. 
secretary  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object-to  promote  ah 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

£!£JiP£i£J;.,ASSOC,ATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED  PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  W.  Johnson,  acting 
sec  y.  70  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000.  with  314 
branches.     Membership,   $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES 

Rush  Taggart.  pies.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  v" 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian.  * 

NAoTJ2.NAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men, student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL     CATHOLIC     WELFARE     COUNCIL— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke    C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

A.  Pace. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action— Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity— Director,    Justin    McGrath: 

Ass  t.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men— President,    Richmond    Dean: 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School   for  Women,   Washington,   D.   C— Dean. 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohlar. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.: 
lOo  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; deinquency;  health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,   "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas      F. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres..  New  York;  W.  H  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,   1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy.  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,   Philadelphia.     I 

Health— Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial   and   Economic   Conditions — Sophonisba  P.   Breckinridge,     I 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting   of   Native   and   Foreign-Born   in    America — Grace   Abbot, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director:  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.:  130  E.  22nd  St..  Xew 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
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wationAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
NA.TION0  tVnion   F^rk Boston.     Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 

„d  nmre  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLJU [BS-^ean  Hamilton    g^n-etfy.. 

130  J5"  MiS^S   &g?Mp<^S  toward  complete 

^&p™™X™™y'A&*on:"%&CUy>  Worker,"  ,1.60  a  year. 

_.^.,ai     MiiwiriPAL    LEAGUE — Publishes   monthly    the    maga- 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
gua  Phillips  Crandall  R. N.  ^^Voi  pubUc  heallh  '  nu?sTng;  .  to 
Objects:  To  st  mulate  the  « .^Xintain a  central  bureau  of  n- 
develop  standards  of  tec  hntque,   to  mamuun        n  „         ,scription 

{ncrudedm  membership  Dues',  *3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  ,3.00 
NAtCaL   SOCIAL  WORKERS-    EXCH JANGJ-Jf r..   -g^Jbjg. 

professional  standards. 

Cr^de?%SheU  r^oTr^a,   o?«  doVlVe,"    "American   Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin. 
wA-rinNAi     URBAN    LEAGUE— For   social    service   among  Negroes. 

wWtf'anardcolo«d  p?opl.  ti  work  out  community  problem,.  Trum. 
Negro  social  workers. 

The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

ficial  organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 

h    S     Rraucher     sec'y.;    1   Madison   Ave.,    New    York   City,      Play 
wSlnd    ne^nborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
Kratloh.     Special  Attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 
PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION   LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
ffionRIor°  aUL  a   G.   Hoag,    sec'y.    1417    Locust   St.,   Philadelphia. 

1&T&&  ?BETTErMENTU%euNDPAT^brVBaTue  Creek.  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
encetn?  Eugenes  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  var.ous  allied 
ctivities.  JTH.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
CoYditions-John  M  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New -York  .Depart- 
ments7  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits  Industrial  Stu- 
dies Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage' Foundation  offer  to  the  Public  to  practical  an d  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South-  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  pnn.;  "Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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REPORT 


STENOGRAPHIC 
of 
The    Greatest    DEBATE    in    a    Decade! 
SCOTT     N  EARING 

Rand    School 
versus 

Prof.    E.    R    A.    SELIGMAN 

of   Columbia    University 
OSWALD   GARRISON   VILLARD,    Chairman 
Subject: 
RESOLVED:     "That     Capitalism      has     more     to     offer     the 
workers     of     the     United     States     than     has    Socialism. 
Held    in    N.    Y.    City,    January    23,    1921. 
44-page    pamphlet,    neatly    bound. 
Pr'ce   55c,    postpaid. 
THE      FINE      ARTS      GUILD, 
Dept.   50, 
27   W.  8th    Street  N.  Y.   City 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

ttr^0t^^0 

-~*^^&&£**^^^ 

Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

1 


AMERICANISMS 

The  Ideals  of  the  Founders  of  the  American  Republic. 

a.  What  were  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  po- 
litical doctrines  of  men  like  Jefferson  and  Madison?  What  was 
the  doctrine  of  "anti-federalism?"  Why  were  these  men  so  devoted 
to  the  "institutions  of  local  self-government?"  Did  not  the  doctrine 
of  "state's  rights"  come  directly  from  the  doctrines  of  the  anti- 
federalists?  Was  there  any  value  in  the  doctrine  of  state's  rights? 
Is  there  any  value  in  it  today?  Of  what  sort?  Does  the  doctrine 
exist  anywhere  today?     Is   there   any  harm  in   it? 

b.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  Hamilton's  doctrines?  What 
was  "federalism?"  What  does  federalism  do  with  the  institutions 
of  local  self-government?  How  did  it  enter  into  the  Civil  War? 
Is  there  any  harm  in  the  doctrine  if  federal  domination  extends  to 
all   activities?     Any  value?      Who   supports   this   doctrine    today? 

c.  Which  of  these  theories  actuated  the  makers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  Of  the  Constitution?  Do  these  doctrines 
appear  in  either  the  Declaration  or  the  Constitution?  Where? 
Which  dominates  our  political  thinking  today?  Does  either  repre- 
sent true  "Americanism?"     What   is   "Americansm"   in   politics? 

2        "Americanism"  in  Economics  and  Industrial  Organiza- 
♦     tion. 

a.  The  first  century  of  our  history  was  one  of  pioneering.  What 
are  the  social  and  industrial  characteristics  of  the  pioneer?  Are 
these  characteristics  desirable?  Under  all  conditions  and  circum- 
stances? What  part  of  our  population  was  rural  before  1880? 
What  part  now  lives  in  cities?  Should  we  identify  the  concept  of 
"Americanism"  with  the  social  and  industrial  organizations  of 
pioneering  days  and  rural  conditions?  Should  an  "American"  use 
the  telephone?  The  automobile?  The  power  plant?  Factory 
production?  If  the  conditions  of  living  change,  and  the  forms  of 
industrial  and  social  organization,  should  or  should  not  "Amer- 
icanism" c'hange? 

b.  Under  pioneering  conditions,  individual  laborers  made  direct 
contracts  with  their  employers.  This  was  the  original  American 
plan  in  the  days  of  small-scale  industries.  May  no  other  plan 
ever  be  used  in  America?  If  two  or  more  laborers  attempt  to 
bargain  cooperatively  with  an  employer  instead  of  competitively, 
is  that  un-American?  Why?  Can  an  employers'  association  be 
"American?"  Why?  When  an  employers'  association  fights  a 
labor  union,  does  either  or  both  represent  the  "American"  side? 
What     is     "Americanism"     in     the     modern     industrial     situation? 

4*  "Americanism"  under  Changing  Human  Relationships. 
— '  *  Did  the  pioneer  training  of  Americans  make  any  provision 
for  life  in  cities?  Did  the  pioneer  have  any  prevision  of  such  life 
as  now  exists  in  cities?  Did  he  have  any  right  to  fix  for  all  times 
the  standards  of  right  and  wrong  in  social,  moral,  political  or  in- 
dustrial relationships?  What  is  true  "Americanism"  under  the 
social,  moral  and  educational  conditions  of  the  present?  Where 
shall  we  go  for  the  answer  to  this  question? 

References: 

J.  Allen  Smith:   The  Spirit  of  American  Government.     Macmillan 

Co.      Price,    $2.00;     postpaid,    $2.20. 
E.  P.  Cubberly:     Changing  Conceptions  in  Education.     Houghton 

Mifflin   Company.     Price.   $.80;    postpaid,   $.90. 
Harry  F.  Ward:     The  New  Social  Order.     Macmillan  Co.    Price, 

$2.50;    postpaid,   $2.70. 
Morris  E.  Speare  and  Walter  B.  Norris:     Vital  Forces  in  Current 

Events.     Ginn  and  Cp.     Price,  $.88;    postpaid,  $.98. 
The  Survey,  1920:    The  Complete  Report  of  President's  Industrial 

Conference,  Mar.  6,  pp.  819 — 834;    1921:     Jan.   1,   p.  477;' Jan. 

8,  p.   538;    Jan.  22,  p.   597. 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book  Department. 


The  Survey,  Vol.  XI,V,  No.   18.       Published  weekly  by  the  Survey  Associates,    Inc.,    112    !■',.    19    St.,    New   York.     Price    $5.00    yearly.     Entered    as   second- 
class  matter,    March  23,    1909,   at  the   post-office,   New   York.   N.   Y.,   under   the  act  of  March  3,   1879.     Acceptance   for  mailing  at  a  special   rate  of  postage 

provided    for   in    Section    1103,   Act   of   October   3,    1917,   authorized    on   June    26,    1918. 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


Industrial  Opportunities  and  Traininc 
for  Women  and  Girls.  Bulletin  of 
Women's  Bureau,  No.  13.  From  Govern- 
ment  Printing    Office,    Washington. 

Friends  and  War,  a  New  Statement  of  the 
Quaker  Position.  Issued  by  the  Continua- 
tion Committee  of  the  Conference  of  All 
Friends,  20  S.  Twelfth  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Price,   s  cents. 

Reconstruction  of  Transportation.  By  Al- 
fred P.  Thom,  general  counsel,  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives.  From  the  au- 
thor,  6r   Broadway,    New   York  city. 

Heredity  of  Constitutional  Mental  Dis- 
orders. By  Charles  B.  Davenport.  Eu- 
genics Record  Office  bulletin  No.  20.  From 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,   Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

First  issue  of  bulletin  of  Exceptional  Pho- 
toplays, Industrial  Motion  Pictures. 
From  National  Board  of  Review  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  70  Fifth  ave.,  New  York 
city.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  Obstacles  to  Economic  Recovery  in 
Europe.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Published  by 
the  Fight  the  Famine  Council,  Premier 
House,  Southampton  Row,  W.  C.  1,  Lon- 
don.    Price,   2  d. 

The  Mexican  Housing  Problem  in  Los  An- 
geles. By  Elizabeth  Fuller.  From  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles,  Cal.     Price,    15   cents. 

Self-Determining  Haiti.  By  James  Wel- 
don  Johnson.  Reprinted  from  articles  in 
The  Nation.  From  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  70  Fifth  ave.,  New  York.  Price, 
25  cents. 

The  Revival  of  Anti-Semitism.  By  Felix 
Adler.  From  the  American  Ethical 
Union,  2  West  64  St.,  New  York  city. 
Price,   10  cents. 

A  Simple  Plan  to  Establish  the  Basic 
Principles  Controlling  the  Establish- 
ment of  Ship  Values  of  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Vessels.  By  Guy  D. 
Goff,  commissioner  of  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board.  From  Martin  Gillen,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  city. 

Death  Penalty  Encourages  Lynching.  By 
Beverly  Robinson,  M.  D.  Reprinted  from 
Western  Medical  Times,  Dec.  From  129 
East  35th  st.,  New  York  city. 

The  Problem  of  Disease,  Reprint  from 
Modern  Medicine,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  3,  5,  7. 
9;  Analysis  of  Outpatient  Medical 
Work.  By  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York.  Reprint  from  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  Oct.  16;  New  York  Dis- 
pensaries; Book  and  Record  Keeping.  Re- 
print from  Modern  Hospital,  Vol.  XV, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  From  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  17 
West  43rd   st.,   New  York  city. 

The  Economic  Importance  of  the  Scien- 
tific Work  of  the  Government.  By  Ed- 
ward B.  Rosa,  chief  physicist,  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Reprint  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences, 
June   19,   1920. 

Second  Report  on  the  Wages  of  Women 
Employed  in  Paper  Box  Factories  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  Division  of  Min- 
imum Wage,  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    From   32   Derne  st.,  Boston. 

Home  Building  for  Wage  Earners,  A  Fi- 
nancial and  Economic  Problem.  From 
Fred  T.  Ley  and  Co.,  Inc.,  General  Con- 
tractors,   New  York  city. 

Lectures  Conferences  for  Works  Direc- 
tors,    Manacers,     Foremen     and     Fore- 


women, held  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
Sept.  23-27,   and   Scarboro,   Oct.    15-18. 

Report  on  Some  Effects  of  Widowhood  in 
Wage-Earning  Families.  From  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Social  Service,  8a,  New 
Cavendish  st,  W.  1,  England.  Price, 
1/-  net. 

Bibliography  on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Infants  and  Children.  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health. 

For  the  Hichest  Good.  By  Fenton  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  Favorite  Magazine.  From 
3518   South   State  St.,   Chicago. 

Public  Services.  Published  for  National 
Council  of  Social  Service,  8a  New  Ca- 
vendish St.,  London,  W.  1.     Price  2/-  net. 

A  Splendid  List  of  Books  for  Parents.  Re- 
port of  the  Reference  Bibliography  Com- 
mittee. Published  by  the  Federation  for 
Child  Study,  2  West  64  st.,  New  York  city. 

A  Plea  for  Popular  Science.  By  Edwin 
E.  Slosson.  Written  for  the  Sigma  Xi 
Quarterly.  From  the  author,  editor  of 
the   Independent,   New  York  city. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  LrviNG.  Reprint  from 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor, 
November,  1920.  From  the  Government 
Printing  Office,   Washington. 

The  High  Cost  qf  Living  and  the  Ten 
Years'  Program  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  1920-1930.  From  44  East 
23  St.,  New  York  city. 

American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work. 
By  Dorathy  W.  Douglas.  From  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  44  East  23  St., 
New  York  city. 

Night- Working  Mothers,  in  Textile 
Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.  By  Agnes  De  Lima. 
From  the  National  Consumers'  League 
and  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  Jer- 
sey.    13    Central    ave.,    Newark,    N.   J. 

Minimum  Wage  Laws  Are  Good  Business, 
Extracts  from  Letters  by  Employers  Oper- 
ating Under  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage. 
From  National  Consumers'  League,  44 
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A  CRUSADER 

A  LITTLE  girl   in  the  public  schools  of   Framingham, 
Mass.,  drank  water  so  sedulously  that  her  mother  in 
alarm  sought  out   the   local   director  of   the   Modern 
Health  Crusade  who,  she  thought,  might  be  responsible. 
"Do  you  think  it  is  right?"  she  asked. 
"Yes;  why  not?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Carrie  drinks  so  much  water  that  I  am 
afraid  she  will  get  a  floating  kidney." 

COMMERCE  IN  GOODWILL 

FOR  three  months  past  representatives  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Ministry  of  Public  Hygiene  have  been  touring 
the  United  States  studying  American  health  problems  at 
the  invitation  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  They  visited 
various  centers  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  this  week,  before 
sailing,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  in  New 
York  by  Dr.  B.  Stepanek,  the  new  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  to  the  United  States.  Their 
temporary  mission  was  not  altogether  different  from  Dr.  Step- 
anek's  conception  of  a  modern  embassy.  Instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  coterie,  he  has  brought  with  him  to  this  coun- 
try a  group  of  experts  in  industry,  science,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion and  the  like  who  will  be  constantly  studying  American 
developments  in  their  application  to  the  problems  faced  by  the 
new  republic.  Under  Austro-Hungarian  governance  on  the 
one  hand  and  tributary  to  German  leadership  in  science  and 
scholarship  on  the  other,  the  Bohemians  had  not  up  to  the  war 
and  the  revolution  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a  free  native 
development  in  these  fields.  With  the  new  government  mod- 
eled to  a  degree  after  that  of  the  United  States,  their  president 
a  scholar  long  familiar  with  American  institutions  and  ideals, 
their  flag  the  red,  white  and  blue  in  a  new  combination,  they 
ire  looking  for  a  quickening  commerce  of  goodwill  in  ideas 
and  leadership  with  the  United  States.  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose  of 
the  International  Health  Board,  who  spent  some  time  last 
year  in  Central  Europe,  exploring  for  opportunities  for  con- 
structive work  in  hygiene,  calls  attention  optimistically  to  the 


contribution  which  Czecho-Slovakia  can  make  not  merely  in 
serving  as  a  bulwark  against  typhus  and  the  other  epidemics 
,  that  threaten  from  the  East,  but  in  progressive  experiment  and 
invention. 

SCREENS 

IN  the  heyday  of  the  saloons,  screens  at  their  fronts  were 
prohibited  by  many  American  towns.  The  saloons  have 
gone,  many  of  them,  but  the  screens  are  still  with  us. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Phelan's  survey  of  the 
pool  rooms  of  Toledo,  O.,  reviewed  in  the  Survey  at  the 
time  of  his  report,  and  of  prolonged  agitation  by  an  influential 
group  of  citizens,  including  some  of  the  churches  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  that  city  has  adopted  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  use  of  screens  to  block  the  view  of  pool  rooms, 
billiard  parlors  and  soft-drink  parlors.  Prior  to  its  passage, 
the  police  department  of  the  city  had  made  a  census  of  places 
where  soft  drinks  were  sold  and  found  that  out  of  a  total  of 
988,  177  were  former  saloons;  101  of  them  were  pool  rooms. 
Considerable  opposition  developed  during  the  discussion  of  the 
ordinance,  which  is  based  on  one  recently  passed  in  Akron,  O. 
It  stipulates  that: 

Any  pool  room,  billiard  parlor  or  soft-drink  parlor  or  room  in 
which  beverages  are  sold,  shall  be  so  constructed  and  main- 
tained that  a  clear  view  of  the  interior  of  said  place  may  be  had 
from  the  street  on  which  said  place  of  business  is  located,  and 
shall  be  free  from  any  screens,  partitions,  fixtures  or  obstruc- 
tions which  may  in  any  manner  interfere  with  a  clear  view  from 
the  abutting  street;  provided,  however,  that  any  .  .  .  room 
which  is  not  located  on  the  ground  floor,  or  which  room  does 
not  directly  front  on  or  abut  on  any  street  shall  be  so  constructed 
and  maintained  that  a  clear  view  of  the  interior  thereof  may 
be  had  from  any  entrance  to  said  room. 

AN  OLD  ENEMY  IN  NEW  GARB 

ABOUT  once  a  year  the  cry  goes  forth  that  the  New 
York  City  Tenement  House  Department,  after  which 
so  many  municipal  systems  of  housing  control  in  this 
country  have  been  modeled,  is  to  be  abolished.  Sometimes  the 
danger  appears  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  decentralizing 
its  functions;  sometimes  in  that  of  a  bill  to  curb  its  powers. 
The  present  danger  is  in  a  determined  effort  of  the  same  old 
interests  that  have  always  opposed  the  department,  wrapped 
in  the  phraseology  of  a  campaign  for  economy.  These  interests 
are  trying  at  Albany  to  make  it  appear  that  the  department 
almost  entirely  duplicates  functions  with  which  other  city 
departments  are  also  charged  and  that  if  the  budget  of  these 
were  slightly  increased  there  need  be  no  separate  tenement 
house  department.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  department  has 
never  been  overstaffed,  and  the  same  number  of  employes  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  tenement  house  commissioner  would 
have  to  be  added  to  those  other  departments  so  that  the  sav- 
ing, considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  work,  would 
amount  to  very  little.  John  J.  Murphy,  former  tenement 
house  commissioner,  writes  to  the  Survey: 
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Courtesy    of    Retter    Times 


OLD    METHODS    AND     NEW 

The  prison  dungeon  as  con- 
trasted with  the  newer  vision 
of  "light  outdoor  work,  whole- 
some food  and  recreation"  as 
corrective  measures,  is  vivid- 
ly portrayed  in  this  statue  by 
Frederic  Guinzburg,  sculptor 
and  welfare  worker,  which 
was  recently  presented  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Westchester 
County  Penitentiary  to  their 
warden  Warren  McClullen, 
in  appreciation  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  honor  system 
and  establishment  of  a  self- 
government    organization 


The  more  responsible  owners  of  real  estate  have  no  sympathy 
with   the   proposal,   but  they  have   in   their   organization  minor 
bodies  representing  those  types  of  conscienceless  profiteers  whose 
outrageous  exactions  forced  the  adoption  of  the  rent  restriction 
laws    and  have  created  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  revolt  among 
the  poor  tenants  of  the  city  of  New  York.     These  people  have 
always  resented  the  existence  of  a  department  which  compelled 
them   to  keep   their   houses   in   any   sort  of   habitable   condition. 
They  regarded  the  tenants  as  their  serfs,  and  if  they  had  their 
way  would   have  oppressed   them   to   a   point  where   the   peace 
and   order  of  the  community  would   have  been  gravely  threat- 
ened.    If   a  most  menacing  situation   is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
arise,  we  must  make  common  cause  to  fight  this  danger. 
It  is  not  only  in  view  of  the  part  played  by  the  New  York 
City  Tenement  House  Department  in  the  history  of  housing 
reform  in  this  country  that  this  menace  is  of  more  than  local 
interest,  but  because  the  precedent  would  be  another  weapon 
everywhere  in  the  hands  of  those  who  oppose  a  rigorous  ad- 
ministration of  the  housing  laws. 

TEXTILE  WAGES 

HARD  times  afford  one  of  the  real  tests  of  industrial 
organization.  If  a  union  or  a  shop  committee  is  able 
to  survive  the  perils  of  a  season  of  depression,  it  may 
claim  to  be  well  devised.  In  a  dramatic  manner  the  board 
of  operatives  of  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  at  Wappingers  Falls, . 
N.  Y.,  has  made  this  test.  In  so  doing  it  has  also  taken  a 
uosition  which  is  of  general  significance  to  the  textile  industry. 
The  board  of  operatives  in  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  is  a 
shop  organization  of  workers.  This  body  possesses  very  large 
powers.  It  elects  three  of  the  six  members  of  the  board  of 
management.  This  latter  organization  is  equally  representa- 
tive of  the  workers  and  of  the  stockholders  in  the  company. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  examples  of  industrial  self- 
government  to  be  found  in  this  country.  In  common  with 
other  textile  plants  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  has  been  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  orders.  For  ten  weeks  the  plant  has  been 
working  on  a  three-day  week.  All  of  the  employes  have  been 
retained  at  the  reduced  schedule.  There  is  half-time  em- 
ployment but  no  unemployment  in  the  bleachery.  Under 
the  partnership  plan,  the  company  pays  the  current  rate  of 
wages  and  6  per  cent  on  its  stock.  Profits  above  these  fixed 
charges  are  divided  equally  between  the  workers  and  the 
stockholders. 


Because  of  wage  reductions  in  competing  plants,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  to  reconsider  its  pay  roll 
in  relation  to  the  present  level  in  the  industry.  The  board  of 
management,  made  up  as  it  is  of  representatives  of  the  opera- 
tives as  well  as  of  the  stockholders,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas  in  our  partnership  plant  we  are  obligated  to  pay 
the  current  rate  of  wages;  and 

Whereas  wages  in  our  industry  have  been  quite  generally 
reduced  22  per  cent, 

Whereas  this  has  not  yet  universally  gone   into  effect,   and 
Whereas  the  cost  of  living  based  on  retail  prices  has  declined 
not  22  per  cent,  but  approximately  12  per  cent,  this  figure  of  12 
per  cent  being  arrived  at  after  consultation  with  the  merchants' 
association  of  New  York, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  our  wages  including  salaried  employes 
be  reduced  22  per  cent  but  that  only  12  per  cent  go  into  effect 
at  once  January  10,  1921,  the  balance  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
discretion  of  the  management. 

The  board  of  management  did  not  stop  with  this  negative 
action.  On  the  initiative  of  the  board  of  operatives  it  brought  • 
out  what  amounts  to  an  appeal  to  the  entire  textile  indus- 
try. This  appeal  pointed  out  that  wages  in  this  industry 
have  for  years  been  low  in  comparison  with  wages  paid 
in  other  industries,  employing  equally  skilled  labor,  and 
that  the  relative  increase  in  wages  during  the  last  four  years 
only  partly  rectified  this  injustice.  It  also  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  current  reduction  in  wages  in  the  textile 
industry  materially  exceeds  in  percentage  the  reduction  in 
actual  living  cost. 

The  board  accordingly  stated  that  it  "deplores  any  re- 
duction in  wages  in  excess  of  the  reduction  in  living  costs," 
and  expressed  the  feeling  that  "the  best  interest  of  producer 
and  consumer  alike,  calls  for  a  smaller  reduction  of  wages 
in  our  industry  than  the  reduction  in  living  costs,  in  order 
that  our  wage  scale  may  be  brought  into  proper  alignment 
with  the  wage  scale  current  in  other  industries  similarly 
situated." 

The  Dutchess  Bleachery  workers  and  owners  thereupon  ask- 
ed the  Department  of  Labor  to  undertake  a  survey  of  wages  in 
the  textile  industry,  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  wages  with 
the  cost  of  living  "as  determined  in  accordance  with  Ameri- 
can standards."  It  asked  further  that  in  its  survey,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  take  into  consideration  the  loss  of  earn- 
ings to  textile  workers  from  seasonal  unemployment. 

James  Myers,  secretary  of  the  board  of  management  of 
the  Dutchess  Bleachery,  states  that  similar  resolutions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  employes  of  the  Rockland  Finishing 
Company,  Garnersville,  New  York. 

THE  HAND  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT 

AS  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  eight-year  vice-presidency 
of  the  United  States,  Thomas  R.  Marshall  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  District  Committee  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  xrode  of  laws  providing  for  a  new  branch 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  be  known  as  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  under  which  all  work  of  a 
charitable  nature  would  be  coordinated. 

Due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the  vice-president,  this  code 
was  prepared  by  Robert  W.  Kelso,  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  welfare  department  for 
which  it  provides  would  have  a  board  of  five  membeis  at  its 
head,  to  be  appointed  by  the  District  commissioners.  In  the 
department  would  be  incorporated  the  present  board  of  chari- 
ties, the  board  of  children's  guardians,  a  department  dealing 
with  mental  defectives  and  a  department  for  inspection  of 
both  public  and  private  charitable  and  correctional  agencies. 
The  code  also  includes  legislation  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  them.  Pro- 
vision of  the  Curtis-Gard  bill  regulating  child  labor  and 
school  attendance  in  the  District,  now  before  Congress,  has 
also,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  been  incorporated  in  the  code. 
With  residents  of  the  District  denied  the  right  of  suffrage 
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THE    WAVE   OF 

This  map,  just  issued  by  the  American   Civil  Liberties 
free  speech  has  spread  in  the  United  States.     These  la<w 
three  years.     In  announcing  its  campaign  for  the  elimin 
to  punish  persons  for  expressing  unor 

and  their  social  needs  the  shuttlecock  of  politicians,  there  has 
been  little  effort  at  coordination,  with  the  result  that  welfare 
legislation  for  the  District  is  now  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Persons  are  adjudged  insane  in  the  District  by  a  jury  as 
though  they  were  criminals;  illegitimacy  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  a  contract  between  the  mother  and  the  putative  father 
which  can  be  compromised  by  a  money  payment;  there  is  no 
law  regulating  the  boarding  of  infants;  and  no  law  making 
provision  for  the  feebleminded. 

CORN  CAKES  TO  FEED  THE  WORLD 

WHATEVER  might  be  said  of  interested  motives,  the 
offer  of  fifteen  million  bushels  of  corn  by  the  farmers 
of  the  Middle  West  to  the  relief  of  starvation  in 
central  Europe  marks  a  new  era  in  large-scale  American  phi- 
lanthropy and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  generosity  and  good 
sense  of  a  group  whose  gifts  to  the  various  social  agencies 
functioning  overseas  have  always  been  large  though  not  as 
spectacular  as  those  of  wealthier  groups  in  our  cities.  Indeed, 
at  the  offices  of  the  American  Relief  Administration,  the 
Survey  learned  that  this  offer  was  not  specially  solicited  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  shortness  of  time,  the  campaign 
for  a  fund  of  $33,000,000  to  wind-up  that  body's  operations 
in  Europe  had  largely  concentrated  on  the  larger  centers  of 
population.  There  is  every  hope,  by  the  way,  that  the  sum 
asked  for  will  be  forthcoming,  since  already  about  two-thirds 
of  it  are  received  or  guaranteed.  The  offer  of  the  farmers 
sets  a  new  precedent  in  gifts  in  kind.  So  far  as  could  be 
learned,  the  only  considerable  donations  of  produce  for  foreign 
relief  during  the  war  have  been  a  consignment  of  pigs  and 
the  results  of  a  sheep-shearing  contest  by  western  farmers,  both 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  inspiration  for  this  large  offer  seems  to  have  come  from 
J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  which 
represents  a  million  and  a  quarter  farmers.  He  wired  to  Mr. 
Hoover  that  the  corn  growers  were  willing  to  "market  their 


sedition"  laws 

Union,  shows  the  extent  to  which  legislation  restricting 
s  with  few  exceptions  have  been  passed  within  the  last 
ation  of  these  laws  the  union  calls  attention  to  their  use 
thodox    economic    or    political    beliefs 

surplus  corn  in  relief  and  take  their  pay  in  good-will,"  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  deliver  the  corn  at  the  nearest  railroad 
points.  Contrary  to  newspaper  reports  on  Monday,  this  offer 
had  not  been  definitely  accepted  then,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  funds  were  available  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  this 
enormous  gift.  Mr.  Hoover  let  the  farmers'  organizations 
know  that  to  carry  out  the  child-feeding  program  of  the 
European  Children's  Fund  one  million  bushels,  or  about 
15,000  tons,  of  corn  products  was  all  for  which  transportation 
facilities  paid  for  by  that  fund  could  be  made  available.  Of 
the  material  purchased  for  the  relief  of  children,  one-half  must 
be  dairy  and  meat  products,  about  20  per  cent  rice,  beans, 
cocoa  and  sugar,  20  per  cent  other  cereals  and  10  per  cent 
clothing.  Mr.  Hoover  hopes  that  a  fund  of  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  might  be  raised  to  transport  another  five  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  for  the  relief  of  the  adult  populations  of 
Central  Europe,  especially  Poland  and  Austria;  but  obviously 
that  sum  cannot  be  taken  from  moneys  subscribed  for  the  chil- 
dren's fund.  He  suggests  that  the  farmers  permit  him  to  send 
to  Europe  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  surplus  corn 
and  sell  it  there  at  cost  price,  using  the  fund  realized  in  behalf 
of  the  children.  The  gift  would  thus  serve  a  twofold  purpose. 
Mr.  Hoover  also  draws  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chinese  Famine  Fund  and  the  Near  East  Relief,  which 
his  own  organization  cannot,  by  its  constitution,  directly  aid ; 
and  although  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  securing 
acceptance  of  a  large  consignment  by  the  Chinese  Famine 
Fund  (because  so  far  no  money  has  become  available  for 
milling  and  transportation)  it  is  now  certain  that  to  some 
small  extent  at  least  the  Chinese  sufferers  will  benefit  from 
the  gift  of  the  farmers.  One  cargo  of  6,000  tons  for  ship- 
ment from  Tacoma  to  China  will  be  ready  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  the  first  week  in  March.  Mr.  Hoover  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  50  cents  a  bushel  to  move  corn  from  an 
Iowa  farm  to  Europe  and  about  the  same  amount  to  China. 
In  the  latter  country  there  is  the  additional  difficulty  of  un- 
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developed  interior  transportation  to  exactly  the  districts  where 
the  want  is  greatest.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  finance  oper- 
ations on  the  large  scale  intended  by  the  farmers;  and  the 
millers  and  elevator  men,  who  as  much  as  the  farmers  suffer 
from  the  ruling  low  prices,  are  being  prevailed  upon  to  make 
a  generous  contribution  to  bring  this  about. 

Officers  of  the  Relief  Administration  are  optimistic  as  re- 
gards the  temporary  adoption  of  corn  as  a  much  larger  staple 
article  of  diet  in  Central  Europe  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
Public  education  in  this  direction  had  been  carried  on  by 
American  corn  producers  before  the  war,  apparently  with  little 
success;  but  experience  both  during  and  since  the  war  has 
shown  that  in  the  kitchens  as  in  the  cabinets  of  the  nations 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and  where  Vienna  rolls 
have  long  been  a  memory,  American  corn  muffins  are  likely 
to  be  a  substitute  eagerly  welcomed. 

TECHNICAL  EXPERTS  AND  UNIONS 

ANOTHER  interesting  and  appealing  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  new  rapprochement  between  technical  ex- 
perts and  trade  unionists  comes  from  Philadelphia. 
There  a  few  architects  under  the  leadership  of  D.  Knicker- 
backer  Boyd  have  established  a  significant  relationship  with 
the  building  trades  unions.  The  purpose  of  this  cooperation 
is  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  understanding  of  each  group 
and  to  stimulate  a  sense  of  joint  responsibility  for  the  integrity 
of  a  great  industry.  The  idea  appears  to  have  originated 
with  Mr.  Boyd  who  is  a  former  secretary  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  Mr.  Boyd  thought  that  building  in 
Philadelphia  would  be  benefited  if  all  those  who  actually 
participate  came  to  a  common  understanding.  He  got  not 
much  support  from  his  own  associates  among  architects  and 
builders.  At  first  the  trade  unions,  too,  were  suspicious. 
When  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  however,  the  unions  opened 
their  doors  to  him,  and  developments  came  rapidly.  Mr. 
Boyd  sought  to  have  a  genuine  cooperation  between  the  archi- 
tects and  the  craftsmen  in  the  building  trades.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  enable  craftsmen  to  envisage  the 
problem  of  building  construction  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  architect  and  the  engineer.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  these  supervisors  and 
planners  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
man  on  the  job.  Only  through  such  mutual  understanding, 
did  it  seem  possible  that  the  enterprise  could  secure  the  best 
energies  of  all  concerned. 

As  a  first  step  Mr.  Boyd  went  before  the  council  of  the 
associated  building  trades  which  is  composed  of  nineteen 
unions  representing  workers  in  all  branches  of  the  building  in- 
dustry except  the  carpenters,  who  because  of  certain  local 
differences  are  not  members  of  the  council.  He  was  given 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  associated  unions  on  the 
question  of  bettering  conditions  in  the  building  industry.  This 
meeting  was  followed  by  others.  A  number  of  architects  and 
builders  espouse  the  idea. 
Mr.   Boyd  says: 

I  felt  that  we  should  know  each  other  better  for  our  inter- 
ests are  mutual.  Each  of  us  should  strive  to  give  the  owners 
of  buildings  the  very  best.  All  should  work  the  very  best  we 
know,  for  the  one  end  of  efficiently  producing  buildings  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  all  occupa- 
tions and  to  make  each  building  a  lasting  credit  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  community.  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when 
working  men  and  their  associations  should  more  than  ever 
develop  themselves  as  mechanics  and  as  instruments  of  ser- 
vice. They  should  provide  opportunities  for  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  crafts  and  thus  make  each  day's  work  more  in- 
teresting and  efficient  and  the  prospect  of  the  next  day  more 
exhilarating. 

Since  those  preliminary  meetings  a  year  ago,  the  develop- 
ments have  been  numerous.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was 
described  by  William  J.  Hagerty,  the  business  agent  of  the 
bricklayers'  union  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  last  convention 
of  the  American  Intsitute  of  Architects,  Mr.  Hagerty  said: 


We  found,  after  an  investigation,  that'  90  per  cent  of  the 
bricklayers  of  Philadelphia  who  belonged  to  the  union  [there 
are  approximately  2,000  in  Philadelphia]  did  not  know  how  to 
read  a  plan,  did  not  know  one  symbol  from  another,  nor  what 
they  meant.  We  immediately  started  a  class  to  educate  our 
men.  I  think  we  gave  Mr.  Boyd's  partner,  Mr.  Aid,  more  work 
than  he  thought  he  was  going  to  have,  because  he  finished  up 
with  a  class  of  200.  After  I  found  out  what  had  been  done, 
I  started  a  campaign  of  education  in  the  labor  unions.  We 
now  give  our  building  to  four  different  unions  who  are  teach- 
ing their  members  how  to  read  plans  and  how  to  construct 
work  more  properly.  Our  object  is  to  have  every  bricklayer, 
and,  if  possible,  every  building  trades  craftsman  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  good  an  architect  as  we  can  make  him. 

We   were    always   under   the   impression   that  our   employers 
and   the  architects  thought  that  the  more   illiterate   a  workman 
is,  the  better  he  is.     While  I  realize  that  at  this  time  there  can- 
not   be    any    more    direct    cooperation    than    along    educational 
lines,   I   feel   sure   that   if  the   various  chapters  would   take   an 
interest  as  is  being  done  in  Philadelphia,  great  results  would 
come.     Mr.   Boyd,   I  may  say,   now   has  the   absolute  confidence 
of  60,000  building  tradesmen  in  Philadelphia.     He  can  do  more, 
I  believe,   than  any  other  man  that  does  not  belong  to  organ- 
ized  labor.     He  can  go  to  their  meetings,  sit  down  and   listen 
to    their    discussions.     He    is    invited    and    they    are    looking   to 
him  and  to  the  local  chapter  to  teach  and  educate  workmen. 
The  relations  between  the  architects  and  the  bricklayers 
seem  to  have  developed  further  than  with  the  other  trades. 
So  far  as  the  bricklayers  are  concerned,  however,  a  sense  of 
craftsmanship  suggestive  of   the  legend   of  medieval   guilds- 
men   is  coming  into  existence.      Men   boast  of   the   correct 
alignment  of  walls  in  whose  building  they  have  participated. 
That  is  a  very  real  gain.     It  is  leading  to  other  developments. 
Some  of  the  unions  are  making  studies  of  the  time  their  mem- 
bers lose  from  work  during  what  are  considered  busy  seasons. 
They  are  seeking  to  measure  statistically  the  unemployment  in 
their  trade.     This  is  important  for  many  purposes;  not  least 
of  all  will  it  be  useful  in  fixing  rates  with  some  conscious  re- 
gard for  the  cost  of  living,  for  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  hourly  rate  will  provide  an  annual  income  sufficient  to 
support  a  family  decently,  unless  the  number  of  hours  avail- 
able for  work  is  known.     So  this  experiment  in  cooperation 
centered  on  education  and  on  the  development  of  the  artist 
spirit  toward  the  industry  is  brought  over  into  the  economic 
field.     There  its  achievements  are  still  largely  promises,  but 
a  fruitful  spirit  has  been  created — a  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  of  good  will  which  is  a  valuable  possession  at 
a  time  such  as  this,  when  so  many  are  endeavoring  to  stimu- 
late the  sum  of  hatred  between  the  classes. 

"NEW  WINDOWS"  FOR  SYRIA 

THE  amount  of  eye  disease,  especially  eye  disease  of  a 
contagious  nature,  in  Turkey  is  appalling.  This  is  due 
to  several  factors  which  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
are  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people  and  their  utter  lack  of 
knowledge  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  the  prevalence  of  flies, 
the  amount  of  dust  due  to  the  dry  nature  of  most  of  the 
country  (there  being  little  or  no  rainfall  for  eight  months 
of  the  year),  and  the  irritating  influence  of  the  intense  light. 
As  one  travels  southward  from  Constantinople,  the  amount 
of  eye  disease  increases,  until  in  the  lowlands  of  Syria  it 
becomes  extremely  prevalent.  The  heat  becomes  greater,  there 
is  more  dust,  and  flies  are  innumerable.  One  may  see  infants' 
and  children's  faces  so  black  with  flies  that  their  features  are 
indistinguishable.  Epidemics  of  violent  ophthalmia  sweep 
over  the  country.  These  epidemics  affect  many  people  of  all 
ages,  but  above  all  the  children  who  more  readily  spread  the 
contagion  from  one  to  the  other,  by  their  closer  contact  in 
their  play  and  in  the  crowded  conditions  of  their  living.  It 
is  a  streptococcus  or  gonoccus  invasion,  or  both  combined,  and 
very  virulent.  Ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  cornea  takes 
place  in  a  short  time,  sometimes  in  forty-eight  hours.  When 
the  disease  subsides,  the  tension  of  the  eye  produces  bulging 
(anterior  staphyloma).  If  complete,  the  eye  is  sightless,  or 
at  best  only  light  perception  remains. 

Owing   to   the   greater   prevalence   of   eye    disease   in   the 
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METHODS    OF    PREVENTING    DISEASE 

Though  highly  realistic,  these  drawings  and  those  below,  taken  from  a  welfare  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Japanese 
Simple  Life  Insurance  Company  (state  insurance) ,  have  captions  as  impressionistic  and  leave  as  much  to  the 
imagination  as  does  the  proverbial  oriental  drama.  When,  in  1917,  after  a  study  of  American  insurance  meth- 
ods, the  Japanese  government  established  state  insurance,  publication  of  health-literature  ivas  made  a  vital  part 
tf  the  program.  Insurance  in  Japan  is  limited  to  from  $10  to  $125  and  may  be  taken  out  in  whole  or  part-term 
payments,  or  in  endowment  policies.  Premiums  range  from  10  to  20  cents  a  month.  Any  one  between  twelve  and 
sixty  years  of  age  is  eligible  without  a  medical  examination.  The  Department  of  Communications  under  whose 
control  the  state   insurance  is  carried  on,  transacts  its  business  and  collects  the  premiums  through  the  post  office 


southern  regions,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Tenner,  a  New  York  oph- 
thalmist,  who  was  sent  by  the  Near  East  Relief  to  study  this 
situation,  made  his  headquarters  at  Aleppo,  Syria.  At  a  boys' 
tent  orphanage  here  were  511  orphans.  Examination  showed 
that  103  were  afflicted  with  contagious  eye  disease,  and  one 
month  of  treatment  by  the  nurse  in  charge  resulted  in  the 
cure  of  71  per  cent.  The  eye  clinics  were  established  in 
different  quarters  of  the  town.  Aleppo  is  quite  a  large  city. 
At  the  time  it  was  crowded  with  refugees,  and  many  people 
from  the  neighboring  districts,  which  were  unsafe,  crowded 
into  the  city  so  that  the  estimated  population  reached  300,000. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  clinic  cases  had  trachoma  in  advanced 
form ;  even  under  the  bad  conditions  of  life  in  Syria  a  large 
number  of  cases  were  cured  by  treatment  or  by  operation. 
Many  of  these  people  were  able  at  a  later  date  to  pass  the 
tests  of  the  immigration  officials  of  this  country. 

Later  an  eye  hospital  was  established  at  Aleppo.  It  is  need- 
less to  detail  the  trails  and  troubles  of  converting  a  building 
formerly  used  as  a  Turkish  hotel  and  military  hospital  into 
an  American  eye  hospital.  Ten  Armenian  refugee  women 
scrubbed  and  polished  for  three  days.  Spraying  by  a  powerful 
germicide  destroyed  tiny  but  annoying  animals  that  had  de- 
serted from  the  Turkish  army  when  the  latter  fled  from  the 
city  and  made  their  headquarters  in  the  building.  White 
paint  liberally  applied  made  an  attractive  aseptic  operating 
room  and  wards. 

Many  of  the  patients,  especially  children,  had  suffered  from 
previous  attacks  of  ophthalmia  which  had  left  them  with 
opaque  scars  on  the  eyeball  (Leucoma  adherens),  completely 
blind.  In  such  cases,  an  iridectomy  was  done,  a  new  pupil 
made.  One  hundred  and  four  cases  were  done  and  sight  re- 
stored in  all  but  four.     The  gratitude  of  these  people  was 


often  beautifully  expressed.  A  lad  of  eighteen  was  in  the 
Armenian  orphanage.  He  was  big  and  sturdy  but  incapacitat- 
ed for  work  because  he  had  been  blind  for  four  years.  A  new 
pupil  was  made  in  his  eyes  (a  new  window,  the  Armenians 
quaintly  call  it).  When  the  bandage  was  removed,  a  flood 
of  light  entered  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 
"Bless  you,  doctor,"  said  he,  "from  this  day,  I  am  born  again." 
An  Armenian  woman  who  had  been  deported  to  Aleppo  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  given  vision  by  a  similar  operation  after 
several  years  of  blindness.  When  told  she  might  go  home  she 
naively  said,  "But  doctor,  now  that  I  can  see  very  well,  I 
cannot  find  my  way." 

The  successful  results  of  these  operations  and  the  restoration 
of  sight  in  so  many  cases  have  created  a  great  impression.  Dr. 
Tenner's  hospital  has  become  a  mecca  sought  by  Christian, 
Moslem  and  Jew.  The  Turkish  name  for  hospital  is  Khasta- 
Khana,  literally  sick  house;  but  these  people  refuse  to  call 
the  eye  hospital  a  sick  house  and  picturesquely  call  it  the 
"health-house." 

A  CORRECTION 

In  the  article  on  the  Cleveland  Federation,  Should  Every- 
body Care,  by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  in  the  Survey  for 
January  15,  page  565,  line  38,  the  word  "irreparable"  was 
a  misprint  for  "inseparable,"  and  on  the  preceding  page,  line 
31  was  transposed  in  an  important  paragraph,  changing  its 
meaning.     This  paragraph  should  read : 

This,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  the  Community  Fund 
for  Cleveland's  attention.  It  is  seen  that  the  agencies  earned 
about  one-half  of  their  total  needs;  income  from  endowments, 
left  by  those  who  have  died  or  given  in  their  names,  yields 
about  11  per  cent  and  this  leaves  about  38  per  cent  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  people  of  the  community  in  gifts. 
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Congress  and  the 
Disabled 

THE  presentation  of  the  American  Legion's  findings 
anent  the  care  of  disabled  ex-service  men  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  second  Rogers  bill  to  consolidate 
the  three  governmental  bureaus  concerned  with  the 
care  and  training  of  soldiery  handicapped  by  the  World  War, 
are  tardy  rather  than  out  of  order.  There  is  ample  authority 
for  saying  that  we  are  unlikely,  largely  because  of  administra- 
tive difficulties  and  the  opposition  by  the  bureaus  themselves, 
to  witness  a  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Public  Health  Service,  but  without  question  the  present  agi- 
tation will  serve  to  rouse  and  force  better  coordination  be- 
tween them ;  and  that — not  consolidation — is  what  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  which  nevertheless  helped  to  frame  the  Rogers 
bill,  demanded  when  assembled  at  its  last  annual  convention. 
The  federal  board  insists  that  with  its  work  at  last  sub- 
stantially on  the  way  to  completion,  consolidation  would 
tangle  the  lines  of  authority  and  delay  its  success.  It  is  averse 
to  casting  its  lot  with  the  two  Treasury  bureaus.  The  sur- 
geon-general of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  averse  to  consolidating  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  and  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
proposed  "bureau  of  veteran  reestablishment,"  in  large  part 
because  the  Public  Health  Service  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
betterment  of  civil  rather  than  military  health.  The  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  is  interested,  more  than  the  others 
at  least,  in  any  plan  that  will  centralize  authority  and  decen- 
tralize activities  related  to  the  betterment  of  facilities  for 
the  care  and  training  of  handicapped  soldiery — it  feels  the 
responsibility  therefor  was  put  upon  it  by  Congress;  that 
accordingly  it  is  held  and  will  be  held  accountable. 

The  present  dilemma  substantiates  the  conclusions  of  those 
familiar  with  the  situation,  that  the  seeds  of  death  were  in 
the  plans  of  Congress  from  the  start.  The  problem  was  to 
provide  for  the  ex-service  man,  or  woman,  a  plan  of  indemnity 
such  that  he  could  look  with  confidence  to  almost  automatic 
care  of  his  dependents  and  himself  from  the  moment  he  en- 
tered military  service.  His  allotments  and  the  allowances 
would  go  forward  promptly;  if  disabled,  he  would  receive 
prompt  and  adequate  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  and 
along  with  this  or  satisfactorily  following  it  in  such  wise  that 
at  no  time  would  he  be  helpless,  he  would  receive  vocational 
training.  This  plan,  huge  and  generous  enough  in  conception, 
but  inadequate  in  its  administrative  detail,  failed  or  worked 
tardily  in  so  many  instances  that  it  is  easy  now  to  say  it  is 
one  more  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  Congress  confounds  its  intentions.  Thus  Congress 
made  it  impossible,  though  it  often  took  two  days  during  the 
war  to  get  a  letter  between  points  in  Washington,  for  the 
War  Risk  Bureau  satisfactorily  to  decentralize  its  enormous 
activities;  as  a  result  the  Red  Cross,  the  Legion,  and  other 
organizations  have  had  continuously  to  lend  a  hand  in  bridg- 
ing the  gaps.  Again,  in  only  the  last  few  months  have  the 
War  Risk  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service  been  under 
the  same  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  followed  in- 
evitably, then,  that  the  tanglefoot  of  legislative  authority, 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  red  tape,  left  opportuni- 
ties for  neglect  and  confusion.  Notably  was  this  the  case  in 
provision  for  hospitalization  of  injured  or  sick  soldiery.  Al- 
most from  the  moment  that  the  province  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical examination  and  care  was  given  over  to  the  Public 
Hjealth  Service,  which  performs  the  duties  involved  also  for 
'  je  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  the  surgeon-gen- 
(al  and  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
ve  pleaded  with  Congress  for  sufficient  hospital  facilities  for 


soldiers,  whose  numbers  are  still  increasing.  Congress  did 
not  suitably  respond,  there  were  legislative  technicalities  that 
discouraged  cooperation  by  the  states — New  York  state,  for 
instance,  offered  to  build  a  hospital  on  Long  Island,  but  the 
Treasury  could  not  guarantee  its  use  during  an  ensuing  fiscal  . 
year — and  now  as  a  result  not  only  are  the  surgeon-general 
and  the  director  of  War  Risk  more  or  less  at  odds  in  trying 
to  improvise  ways  of  getting  sufficient  facilities,  but,  worse 
still,  hundreds  of  soldiers  are,  contrary  to  their  legitimate  ex- 
pectancies, condemned  to  inadequate  treatment  in  soldiers' 
homes,  county  homes,  hospitals  and  asylums  which  are  making 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  of  receiving  three  dollars  a  day 
for  caring  for  each  of  many  men  at  less  cost  than  a  dollar  a 
day.  In  short,  from  the  beginning  the  plan  was  at  fault. 
Inevitably,  as  a  result,  results  are  at  fault.  How,  conclusively 
and  promptly  to  improve  the  situation  remains  the  problem 
revived  once  more  by  the  Rogers  bill. 

Donald  Wilhelm. 
Washington,  January  22. 

Building  for  a  Nation 

AS  the  result  of  six  weeks  of  intensive  study  of  the 
newer  housing  experiments  and  achievements  in  Eng- 
land last  summer,  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the 
National  Housing  Association,  has  brought  out  a  re- 
port, How  England  is  Meeting  the  Housing  Shortage,  which  is 
full  of  suggestive  material  and  arguments  for  those  who  are 
concerned  over  the  problem  here  in  the  United  States.  (Copies 
of  this  report,  while  they  last,  can  be  obtained  from  the  associ- 
ation, 105  E.  22  street,  New  York  city,  at  50  cents.)  While 
his  findings  to  a  large  extent  confirm  those  of  other  observers, 
his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  factors 
that  enter  the  problem  makes  Mr.  Veiller's  original  conclu- 
sions an  influential  instrument  of  propaganda. 

Of  England's  effort  as  a  whole — the  plan  to  build  500,000 
houses  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars'  loss  to 
the  taxpayers  every  year  for  a  period  of  sixty  years — he  says 
that  it  affords  a  gigantic  object  lesson  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  government  operation  in  this  field.  "The 
private  builder  had  practically  ceased  to  operate  five  years  be- 
fore the  war."  A  drastic  remedy  was  needed  to  make  Eng- 
land a  "country  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in."  With  the  govern- 
ment so  large  a  factor  in  financing  new  housing  developments, 
Mr.  Veiller  feels  that  the  private  builder  cannot  reenter  the 
field,  especially  since  the  cost  of  producing  homes  is  from  two 
to  three  times  what  it  was  before  the  war.  Briefly,  the  plan 
is  to  raise  the  capital,  over  517  million  pounds,  by  bond  issues 
at  6  per  cent,  raised  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  larger  com- 
munities where  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment itself  in  the  smaller  communities.  These  bonds  are 
being  sold  to  the  people  through  campaigns  reminiscent  of 
American  Liberty  Loan  drives. 

All  thought  of  charging  an  economic  rent  has  been  aban. 
doned.  The  post-war  cost  of  building  precludes  it.  Re-adjust- 
ment of  rentals  is  to  be  had  in  1927,  and  the  excessive  cost 
due  to  post-war  conditions  is  then  to  be  written  off. 

This  scheme,  he  argues,  is  essentially  unsound.  Occupiers 
get  houses  at  much  lower  rents  than  they  can  afford.  In  fact, 
the  yare  not  asked  to  pay  the  same  proportion  of  their  income 
for  rent  that  was  customary  before  the  war.  It  is  problematic, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  thinks,  whether  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  get  the  wage-earner  to  pay  an  economic  rent  in  1927 
when  possibly  his  wage  will  be  considerably  less  than  now.  In 
short,  the  scheme,  in  his  opinion,  makes  of  labor  a  privileged 
class — and  this  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  groaning  under 
high  taxes.  While  the  government  pays  the  bills,  the  rents 
are  fixed  by  1,800  separate  local  authorities  which  are  much 
more  open  to  local  influences  in  making  their  determination 
than  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Seemingly  con- 
tradictory with  the  statement  just  made,  as  regards  labor  as  a 
privileged  class,   Mr.  Veiller  states  that  the  new  houses  are 
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built  not  only  for  workingmen  but  for  the  whole  community 
except  the  very  rich ;  but  this  he  modifies  by  saying  that  "the 
government's  failure  to  control  the  method  of  allotting  the 
houses  may  lead  to  favoritism  and  undue  discrimination."  In 
addition  to  renting  houses,  the  scheme  includes  a  method  of  sale 
to  occupiers,  with  repayment  in  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Loans  for  the  purchase  of  houses  may  be 
made  to  workingmen  by  the  local  authorities. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems,  according  to  Mr.  Veiller, 
is  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  restrict- 
ed output  by  the  unions — to  6o  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  stan- 
dard— with  the  mistaken  aim  of  thus  preventing  unemploy- 
ment and  spinning  out  the  work  over  more  years.  He  believes 
this  problem  might  be  met  by  the  government's  agreeing  to 
guarantee  employment  on  regular  work  for  three  years.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  dilute  labor  have 
merely  increased  the  friction.  Nor  have  the  government's  ef- 
forts to  discourage  "luxury  building"  and  thus  meet  the  labor 
shortage,  met  with  any  appreciable  success.  Indeed,  by  an- 
tagonizing both  employers  and  workers,  the  program  of  the 
government  had  resulted  in  producing  less  than  three  thousand 
houses  by  July  i,  1920,  instead  of  the  100,000  which  were 
promised  by  that  date.  Estimates  had  been  approved  for 
137,552  houses,  contracts  been  let  for  the  erection  of  83,014, 
and  23,300  were  in  course  of  construction  on  August  11.  To 
attract  the  private  builder  back  into  the  field,  the  government 
is  offering  subsidies  equivalent  to  24  per  cent  and  more  of  the 
cost  of  houses. 

Of  the  new  Rent  Restriction  Act,  passed  last  July,  Mr. 
Veiller  says  that  it  covers  all  but  2  per  cent  of  all  the  dwelling 
house  property.  It  permits  an  increase  of  rent  by  30  per  cent 
(of  which  25  per  cent  is  for  improvements)  and  a  further  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  a  year  later.  An  immediate  increase  of 
interest  on  mortgages  by  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  permitted, 
with  a  second  increase  to  the  same  extent  a  year  later,  subject 
to  a  maximum  of  6^2  per  cent. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  competent  observers  seems  to 
be  that  the  government's  policy  in  holding  rents  down  to  the 
pre-war  level  was  a  mistake,  and  that  better  results  would  have 
been  obtained  if  a  gradual  increase  in  rents  and  mortgage 
rates  had  been  allowed  each  year;  that  if  this  had  been  done 
it  would  now  be  possible  to  charge  much  nearer  an  economic 
rent  in  the  new  government-built  houses. 

Of  government  control  in  the  production  of  materials,  Mr. 
Veiller's  account  is  more  optimistic.  By  guaranteeing  the  pur- 
chase of  large  quantities,  the  government  has  enabled  the  build- 
ing material  industries  to  resume  production  and  effected  a 
saving  of  50  per  cent  in  cost.  Standardization  of  parts  es- 
pecially has  contributed  to  that  result.  Of  equal  importance 
in  bringing  down  costs  have  been  the  many  experiments  in  new 
forms  of  construction.  One-fifth  of  all  the  estimates  accepted 
by  local  authorities  for  housing  are  for  some  form  of  concrete 
construction — a  very  remarkable  change  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  five  years  ago  concrete  houses  were  almost  un- 
known in  England.  Practical  demonstration  centers  have  been 
established  for  testing  out  new  materials,  and  a  department  of 
scientific  and  industrial  research  is  doing  important  work. 

In  the  description  of  the  administrative  machinery,  Mr. 
Veiller  mentions  the  twelve  regional  or  district  commissioners 
who  fulfill  an  important  function  in  linking  the  work  of  the 
local  authorities  to  the  program  of  the  central  organization. 

Practically  no  tenement  houses  or  block  buildings  are  being 
constructed  owing  to  the  universal  demand  for  cottages.  In 
many  cities  this  means  the  setting  up  of  an  entirely  new  stan- 
dard of  housing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  general 
shortage,  no  clearance  of  slums  is  being  carried  out.  Even 
more  significant  for  the  future  is  the  requirement  under  the 
last  housing  act  that  all  towns  and  cities  mu9t  adopt  a  town 
plan  by  1926. 

Mr.  Veiller  concludes  his  interesting  report  by  saying: 
The  future  England  will  be  planned  along  modern  scientific, 
town-planning  lines,  with  a  proper  consideration  of  all  the 
advantages  that  are  derived  in  the  United  States  from  the  ap- 
plication of  zoning  laws;  from  the  due  observance  of  the  re- 
lation   between    through-traffic    thoroughfares    and    minor    resi- 


dential streets;  through  the  grouping  of  buildings  in  civic  cen- 
ters where  that  treatment  is  appropriate;  and  more  essentially 
through  preventing  congestion  of  population  by  the  definite 
limitation  of  the  occupancy  of  the  land  to  not  more  than  twelve 
houses  to  the  acre  in  urban  communities  and  eight  in  rural 
communities. 

Irrespective  of  the  disadvantage  of  government-built  houses 
and  of  the  unsoundness  of  a  nation's  building  houses  in  large 
quantities  to  be  rented  on  other  than  an  economic  basis,  the  fact 
remains  that  England  is  producing  houses  in  vast  numbers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  of  a  type  that  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  the  housing  movement  and  which  will  set 
a  standard  for  years  to  come. 

B.  L. 

The  Clothing  Lockout 

"^  WO  very  interesting  episodes  have  characterized  the 
progress  of  the  lockout  in  the  men's  clothing  industry 
in  New  York.  An  injunction  suit  was  filed  against 
the  union  and  certain  clauses  in  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  the  organization  were  quoted  to  show  that  the 
(Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  is  a  revolution- 
ary organization  and  ought  accordingly  to  be  dissolved.  It 
happens  that  in  the  present  controversy  the  union  is  seeking  the 
continuance  of  the  system  of  joint  government  of  industrial 
relations  while  the  manufacturers'  association  is  attempting  to 
break  down  this  variety  of  representative  government.  The 
use  of  the  Socialist  terms  of  the  union  constitution  was  accord- 
ingly only  the  red  herring  so  familiar  in  American  politics  and 
industrial  controversy. 

This  fact  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  discussion  of  the  is- 
sue of  the  clothing  shut-down  by  William  M.  Leiserson  who 
acted  as  impartial  chairman  of  the  arbitration  machinery  main- 
tained by  the  employers  and  the  union  in  the  New  York 
market  and  who  occupies  a  similar  position  in  Rochester. 
Dr.  Leiserson  was  the  agent  of  both  the  manufacturers  and 
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York. 


He  still  occupies  such  a  relation- 
ship in  Rochester.  He  is  able  to  speak,  therefore,  as  an  in- 
sider and  at  the  same  time  he  is  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
office  "impartial." 

His  summary  of  the  issues  and  his  designation  of  the  culpa- 
bility for  the  existing  warfare  compose  an  exceedingly  useful 
public  document.  He  shows  that  bad  industrial  conditions 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  and  he  states  that  the  manufac- 
turers were  at  least  equally  responsible  with  the  workers  for 
existing  abuses.  He  indicates  that  the  union  has  been  a  more 
conservative  influence  that  its  individual  members  or  the  manu- 
facturers' association.  He  points  out  that  the  union  has  used 
its  influence  to  stabilize  wages  and  to  keep  to  the  agreed  level 
while  the  manufacturers  individually  have  broken  the  agree- 
ment in  order  to  "steal"  labor  from  each  other  while  prices 
were  high  and  costs  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  responsibility  for  the  break  he  attributed  to  a  "small 
war  party"  among  the  manufacturers  and  to  their  attorney 
who  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  an  "outsider,"  a  word  so 
often  applied  to  union  officials  during  an  industrial  controver- 
sy. The  mass  of  employers  were  stampeded  into  forcing  war 
upon  the  union,  according  to  the  impartial  chairman.  As  a 
step  in  this  campaign  the  staff  of  labor  managers  headed  by 
Major  B.  H.  Gitchell  was  summarily  dismissed  by  the  manu- 
facturers' association.  The  "small  war  party"  having  elimi- 
nated the  labor  managers  were  then  found  to  be  in  control  of 
the  manufacturers'  association  and  the  conflict  was  inevitable. 

Dr.  Leiserson's  statement  has  clarified  the  issue.  The  cote- 
rie interested  in  breaking  off  relations  with  the  union  appears 
to  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  depression 
with  its  resultant  unemployment  would  give  success  to  their 
aims.  So  far  only  a  costly  shut-down,  a  season  of  inactivity 
wasteful  to  every  group  concerned — manufacturers,  workers, 
and  the  public — has  been  accomplished.  Dr.  Leiserson  thinks 
that  the  union  is  too  strong  to  be  eliminated  from  the  New 
York  market.  It  may  well  be  that  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation is  too  thoroughly  intrenched  in  popular  feeling  today  to 
be  eradicated  from  industry.  W.  L.  C. 


More  Democracy  in  German  Industry 


By  Sanford  Griffith 
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Berlin,  December. 

BEFORE  the  war  when  business  flourished  and  Ger- 
man industry  was  in  a  position  to  increase  orders 
*nd  improve  social  conditions,  sometimes  in  advance 
of  the  positive  demand  of  the  workers,  active  par- 
ticipation of  workmen  in  the  management  was  rarely  con- 
sidered. But  at  the  present  time,  with  the  entire  people 
impoverished  by  a  long  war,  ill-nourished  despite  all  increases 
in  wages,  discontented  over  a  routine  which  no  longer  offers 
them  the  guarantee  of  a  steady  livelihood,  the  demands  of  the 
workers  for  a  share  in  the  running  of  the  factory  must  be  taken 
into  account.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  raise  wages  stead- 
ily, as  in  the  coal  industry  the  last  two  years,  a  decisive  change 
in  the  capitalistic  concentration  of  coal  production  was  post- 
poned. But  now  the  inner  market  price  of  most  commodities 
has  about  reached  that  of  the  foreign  market,  and  buying  at 
home  has  about  ceased.  Therefore,  wages  and  production  are 
cut  down,  and  the  question  of  labor  participation  has  become 
urgent. 

Reading  the  literature  and  listening  to  the  speeches  of  con- 
servative manufacturers  and  radical  workmen  in  Germany 
might  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  phase  of  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  Before  the  Works  Councils  law  was 
passed — the  first  step  toward  participation  of  labor  in  the  con- 
trol of  production — the  head  of  a  large  industry  predicted 
gloomy  consequences.  The  little  remaining  authority  of  the 
manufacturer,  he  said,  would  be  buried: 

The  employer  creates  the  factory.  His  initiative,  his  daring 
and  ability  in  industrial  combinations  make  the  business.  He 
is  the  benefactor.  Now  he  will  be  obliged  to  render  an  ac- 
counting to  those  whom  he  has  helped.  The  whole  law  is  an 
accusation  against  the  class  of  employers  and  not  only  that 
but  condemnation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  German  Socialists  call  for  immediate 
action  against  capital  through  the  machinery  of  the  trade  uni- 
ons and  works  councils  leading  to  the  socialization  of  all  indus- 
try, the  overthrow  of  capital  and  domination  of  the  proletariat. 
I  have  recently  attended  the  national  Works  Councils  Congress, 
and  the  congresses  of  the  two  Socialist  parties  which  represent 
three-fourths  of  the  German  workers.  Here  the  functions  of 
the  trade  unions  and  of  the  works  councils  were  discussed  in 
great  detail.  The  slogans  used  in  debate  were  usually  those 
of  Marx  and  dealt  with  the  inevitable  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor.  But  the  real  thought  of  the  workers  was  less  of  im- 
mediate socialization  than  of  democratizing  industry.  The 
Majority  Socialists,  representing  over  five  million  voters,  were 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  works  council?  and  trade  unions 
as  organs  destined  to  establish  production  on  a  wider  basis  than 
that  of  the  small  board  of  directors.  A  part  of  the  Independ- 
ent Socialists  also  spoke  in  the  same  sense.  Even  those  who 
have  accepted  the  Third  International  and  the  principle  of 
immediate  action  to  overthrow  capital  were  fairly  moderate 
when  it  came  to  fixing  a  plan  of  direct  socialization. 

Both  employers  and  workers  in  Germany,  at  bottom,  are 
convinced  that  the  only  immediate  hope  for  twenty  million 
German  people  is  to  maintain  and  increase  production.  Labor 
is  solid  in  demanding  larger  participation  in  the  running  of 
the  factories  with  the  idea  that  their  effort  should  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  not  to  that  of  increased  private 
profits.  The  trade  unions  have  already  won  a  place  as  legal 
persons  in  negotiations.  They  now  use  the  works  councils 
to  see  that  the  wage  scales,- settled  by  them  with  the  employer, 
are  actually  applied.  But  this  does  not  go  far  enough  to  satis- 
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fy  labor.  The  employer  still  decides  the  scale  on  which  he  will 
run  his  business,  and  can  shut  down  or  expand  without  con- 
sulting his  employes.  This,  labor,  representing  the  majority 
of  consumers,  cannot  admit.  It  demands  a  voice  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  business  and,  representing  the  consumers,  wants  to 
know  why  a  factory  should  be  closed  down. 

The  Works  Councils  law  also  gives  to  labor  some  say  in  em- 
ployment and  discharge.  Labor  now  demands  an  equal  voice 
in  this  control.  The  unions,  in  collaboration  with  the  works 
councils,  want  to  know  what  motives  are  behind  employment 
policy  and  insist  that  this  be  determined  not  merely  by  the  con- 
sideration of  maximum  profit  but  also  of  the  needs  of  the 
workers. 

It  is  now  impossible  for  German  manufacturers  to  make 
work  in  their  factories  attractive.  As  they  themselves  are  con- 
stantly burdened  with  new  charges  and  reduced  profits,  they 
are  less  and  less  hostile  to  new  legislation  which  tends  to  spread 
liabilities  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  labor  more  steady. 
Hence  the  aim  of  democracy  in  industries  is  shared  by  many 
employers.  It  may  not  be  more  than  a  passing  phase  leading 
either  toward  more  general  socialization  or  reaction  again  to 
a  more  capitalistic  system.  But  more  democracy  is  at  any  rate 
essential  for  production  in  the  immediate  future,  and,  at  bot- 
tom, this  is  what  German  labor  is  demanding  more  than  "dom- 
ination of  the  proletariat."  The  hesitation  of  the  German 
workmen  to  revert  to  violence  is  shown  in  the  energy  of  the 
trade  unions  in  furthering  the  economic  education  of  the  men. 
They  too  fear  that  a  violent  change  would  make  them  almost 
as  powerless  as  the  manufacturers  in  dealing  with  inexperi- 
enced workers.  The  support  which  the  trade  unions  are  giv- 
ing the  works  councils  is,  for  a  larger  part,  due  to  a  desire  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  production  as  part  of  a  complete  industrial 
education  rather  than  a  move  to  assert  power. 

When  the  revolutionary  workmen's  councils  collapsed  and 
it  became  evident  to  the  workers  that  the  common  committees 
would  not  meet  their  demands,  they  looked  with  increased  in- 
sistence to  the  government  for  a  Works  Councils  law.  Many 
manufacturers  admitted  the  need  of  some  such  organ.  The 
riots  in  March,  1919,  led  the  government  to  promise  to  in- 
troduce a  works  councils  provision  in  the  constitution.  In 
February,  1920,  the  law  was  passed,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  it  was  put  into  effect  throughout  Germany. 

The  works  council  brings  all  the  workers  of  a  factory  to- 
gether and  serves  as  their  common  organ  of  representation.  Its 
functions  are  limited  largely  to  matters  dealing  with  labor, 
seeing  to  it  that  contracts  with  labor  'are  executed  and  that 
wage  scales  and  conditions  are  faithfully  carried  out.  This, 
however,  also  involves  the  obligation  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
men  as  well  as  the  employers  do  their  share  in  the  contract. 
The  law  gives  the  workers  a  right  to  look  into  the  wage  books 
of  the  employer  but  not  further.  Experts  appointed  by  the 
workmen  also  have  the  right  to  look  at  the  balance  sheet  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  This,  however,  does  not  constitute  an  ef- 
fective control  over  current  expenses  and  in  no  way  hinders 
the  management  in  the  actual  running  of  the  business.  An 
important  provision  is  that  which  permits  the  council  to  pass 
on  employment  and  discharge.  It  may  insist  on  hearing  the 
reason  for  any  discharge  and,  in  case  it  seems  unjust,  may  ex- 
act an  indemnity  for  the  worker.  The  works  council  also 
has  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  employment,  but  this  is  more  on 
paper  than  a  reality.  It  does  not  remove  the  policy  of  the 
factory  from  the  hands  of  the  employer  or  divide  its  control. 
Here  conservative  labor  men  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
employers  that  divided  control  would  hinder  instead  of  in- 
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creasing  output.  Even  in  socialized  industry  the  control  must 
be  in  a  single  person  or  body. 

The  big  positive  gain  in  the  Works  Councils  law  is  that  t 
gives  legal  recognition  to  new  rights  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  works  council  is  not  an  outsider  such  as  the  trade  unions 
long  were  considered,  but  a  body  representing  all  the  workers 
in  the  factory.  On  the  one  hand  it  gives  the  employer  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  workers  as  a  whole  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  trade  unions  on  every  detail.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trade  unions  can  make  their  influence  felt 
in  the  works  council  without  having  to  make  an  issue  of 
every  difference  with  the  employer.  Many  needless  strikes 
have  thereby  been  avoided. 

There  are  still  manufacturers  who  refuse  to  admit  that 
times  have  changed  and  that  participation  in  the  business  is 
the  only  way  to  satisfy  labor.  But  most  of  them  have  accept- 
ed the  Works  Councils  law  and  have  agreed  on  their  methods 
of  applying  it.  The  law  is  loosely  enough  drawn  to  permit 
both  employers  and  workmen  to  make  their  own  interpreta- 
tion. The  employers'  associations  united  on  a  common  line  of 
policy.  Only  the  most  rigid  interpretation  was  to  be  given  to 
the  text.  No  special  interpretation  should  be  admitted.  I 
have  before  me  several  of  these  instructions.  The  statements 
of  information  to  be  given  to  the  works  councils  should  only 
be  that  general  balance  of  the  concern  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  is  given  to  shareholders,  not  a  detailed  statement.  There 
are  also  employers  who  twist  the  law  to  suit  their  particular 
interests.  Some,  for  example,  have  refused  to  show  their  wage 
books.  Others  have  discharged  or  bribed  leaders.  There  are 
plenty  of  instances  where  the  works  councils  are  run  by  work- 
ers who  let  themselves  be  tempted  by  promotion  to  higher  posi- 
tions of  authority.  To  some  employers  the  works  councils  are 
but  a  temporary  misfortune,  to  be  used  in  so  far  as  they  serve 
to  prevent  strikes  and  fought  where  they  threaten  interven- 
tion in  the  running  of  the  business. 

The  workers,  too,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  law  to  give  it  their  particular  turn.  For  the  most  part, 
labor  opinion  does  not  share  in  the  opposition  of  the  extreme 
elements  that  would  use  the  works  councils  simply  as  a  fight- 
ing arm.  Paul  Umbreit,  the  leading  theorist  of  socialist  trade 
unionism,  made  the  following  statement,  which  may  be  taken 
as  typical: 

The  Works  Councils  law  shows  that  without  responsibiliy  en- 
trusted to  the  workers,  German  industry  will  not  regain  its 
old  place.  The  Works  Councils  law,  however,  is  not  the  end 
in  view.  The  real  test  will  come  in  its  application,  in  what 
the  workmen  show  they  are  able  to  make  out  of  it.  The  law 
gives  them  new  rights  but  also  involves  new  tasks  and  obliga- 
tions. It  may  be  used  to  introduce  democracy  into  German  in- 
dustry. The  workers'  willingness  to  work  and  to  assume  ob- 
ligations will  give  the  law  its  real  value.  As  soon  as  they 
take  a  determined  position  on  that,  the  period  of  feudalism 
will  be  at  an  end. 

Most  of  the  German  workmen  have  grown  up  on  Marxian 
theory.  Umbreit  himself  predicts  as  an  outcome  of  the  devel- 
opment of  works  councils: 

First  must  come  equality  between  labor  and  capital.  Then 
will  come  community  in  labor,  and  finally  socialization  in  labor. 

S.  Aufhauser,  head  of  the  socialist  union  of  commercial  em- 
ployes, puts  it  just  as  vigorously: 

The   will   of   German   workers  to   remain   no   longer   a   mere ' 
instrument    of    production    but    to    become    leaders    in    it    is    so 
deeply  rooted  that  it  is  bound  to  break  through  the  paragraphs 
of   the   Works   Councils   law.     The   movement   is   too   strong   to 
be  walled  in  by  the  narrow  text  of  this  law. 

German  labor  resented  the  modification  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  works  councils  bill  which  gave  them  a  right  to  check 
up  the  books  of  the  employing  firm  and  to  a  place  on  the  board 
of  directors.  It  has  not  renounced  these  demands  and  there- 
fore accepts  the  Works  Councils  law  merely  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture. The  great  majority  of  the  workers  hope  to  see  the 
ultimate  socialization  of  industry  and  the  elimination  of  cap- 


ital as  the  controlling  factor.  They  want  the  change  to  come 
through  a  process  of  gradual  revolution  rather  than  through 
violence.  They  warn  against  taking  over  the  machinery  of 
production  before  they  have  more  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
it  run.  They  warn,  too,  that  such  a  move  now  would  antag- 
onize the  entire  capitalistic  world  upon  which  Germany  must 
depend  for  raw  materials  and  food.  The  change  should  come, 
they  argue,  through  united  labor  action  throughout  the  world. 

But  a  smaller  group  favors  a  militant  policy.  At  the  So- 
cialist Party  congresses  and  at  the  Works  Councils  Congress, 
the  Communists — and  among  them  now  a  majority  of  Inde- 
pendent Socialists — demanded  that  the  works  councils  replace 
the  trade  unions  as  the  organs  of  action.  The  works  councils 
would  then,  with  a  combined  political  and  economic  program, 
begin  a  fight  to  the  finish  for  the  rule  of  the  proletariat.  The 
theorist  among  the  German  Socialists  in  this  radical  movement 
is  Daumig.  His  efforts  to  organize  parallel  works  councils 
have  not  been  particularly  successful  so  far.  German  labor, 
to  whatever  party  it  pays  dues,  is  slow  to  embark  on  hazard- 
ous adventures  and  much  prefers  the  slow  piling  of  stone  on 
stone  in  social  progress.  Recently,  however,  Russian  Com- 
munist influence  in  Germany  has  again  become  powerful.  The 
Independent  Socialist  Party  has  split.  A  majority  of  the 
workers  in  it  has  gone  over  to  the  Communist  program.  As 
the  ranks  of  out-of-work  increase  day  by  day  and  living,  be- 
cause of  food  shortage  and  want  of  coal,  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult, the  converts  to  Bolshevism  become  more  numerous. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  tendencies  in  the  labor  movement 
continue  along  democratic  or  communistic  lines,  the  works 
councils  will  continue  to  be  an  essential  organ  in  the  present 
social  evolution  of  Germany.  I  have  studied  the  works  coun- 
cils in  factories  near  Berlin  and  in  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland. 
They  have  brought  with  them  none  of  the  terrors  conservative 
manufacturers  predicted.  The  hostility  of  the  employers  no 
longer  holds.  It  is  true,  they  instinctively  resent  all  control 
by  labor,  but  they  have  a  still  greater  interest  in  maintaining 
production.  I  have  talked  with  many  manufacturers  about 
the  law.  Most  of  them  now  regard  it  as  a  valuable  organ  in 
dealing  with  labor  in  the  factory.  I  studied  the  functioning 
of  the  works  councils  in  the  large  machine  works  of  Hasse  and 
Wrede.  Here  the  management  has  reduced  the  personnel  by 
one-half.  Had  it  done  this  abruptly,  there  would  have  been  a 
strike  and  a  general  protest.  The  situation  which  led  to  this 
is  typical  of  that  in  all  German  industry  at  present.  The  cost 
of  production  has  risen  to  the  point  where  no  more  orders 
could  be  obtained.  For  a  time,  the  factory,  in  agreement  with 
the  works  council,  kept  all  of  the  personnel  for  forty-six  hours 
a  week,  then  reduced  to  forty  hours,  and  finally  twenty-four. 
It  now  became  impossible  to  continue  production  or  to  secure 
further  advances  from  the  banks  on  stored  goods.  When  this 
contraction  in  hours  did  not  suffice,  new  steps  were  taken.  Ex- 
perts from  among  the  workmen  were  given  a  chance  to  see  the 
books,  and  the  whole  situation  was  explained  to  them.  They 
were  confronted  with  the  need  for  further  reductions.  Who 
would  go?  The  young,  unmarried  men  volunteered  to  give 
up  their  places,  satisfied  that  they  were  victims  of  general  so- 
cial conditions  and  not  of  any  employer's  sabotage.  Had  these 
works  abruptly  closed  down  without  full  explanation  there 
would  have  been  much  ill  feeling  and  probably  a  general  strike. 

In  Krupp's  the  works  councils  also  have  been  successfully  or- 
ganized. Here'  I  found  a  director,  who  from  the  beginning 
had  decided  to  collaborate  with  the  works  councils  for  better 
understanding,  and  on  the  other  hand  workmen  more  accus- 
tomed to  self-government  than  in  German  industry  as  a  whole. 

In  factories  where  the  works  councils  have  remained  a  mere 
form,  the  fault  may  lie  on  the  side  of  the  employer,  or  on  that 
of  the  workers.  Employers  who  from  the  beginning  have  been 
fighting  the  works  councils,  just  as  they  fought  trade  unions 
before,  now  find  that  instead  of  having  a  substantial  organiza- 
tion within  the  factory  to  settle  difficulties,  they  are  constantly 
hindered  by  strikes.  In  such  surroundings  the  communist 
works  councils,  whose  fighting  program  is  one  of  war  on  cap- 
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ital  and  the  transfer  of  industry  to  the  proletariat,  find  the 
most  recruits. 

Not  only  employers  had  looked  with  anxiety  on  the  works 
councils  partially  provided  for  by  the  law  of  January,  1920, 
but  also  organized  labor.  There  was  a  fear  that  the  councils 
might  get  into  the  hands  of  inexperienced  workers  who  would 
abandon  fundamental  economic  necessities  for  half-baked  po- 
litical ideas.  The  trade  unions,  therefore,  from  the  beginning 
assumed  more  or  less  the  direction  in  the  works  councils  and 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  education  and  uniform  action. 
Workmen,  the  unions  declared,  should  not  expect  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  share  in  the  running  of  the  business  without 
proving  that  they  were  ready  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  general  needs  of  the  factory  and  of  the  industry.  The 
present  Works  Councils  law,  it  is  true,  does  not  give  the  work- 
men much  of  a  voice  in  deciding  policy,  but  the  workers  insist 
that  this  law  is  merely  "the  first  step  in  the  path  of  industrial 
democracy."  The  trade  unions,  therefore,  have  opened  works 
councils  schools  for  instruction  in  the  economic  problems  con- 
nected with  their  industry.  As  Friedrich  Kuebler,  one  of  the 
directors  in  the  socialist  union  of  employes,  writes: 

Higher  education  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  today  for 
German  workmen.  A  popular  economic  education,  especially 
for  the  leaders  in  the  works  councils,  must  therefore  be  pro- 
vided by  the  unions.  We  have  not  time  to  wait  while  we  train 
coming  generations  but  are  confronted  by  the  hard  reality  that, 
unless  the  workers  prove  they  are  able  to  assume  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  production,  all  the  gains  of  the  revolution 
will  be  lost.  The  outcome  depends  on  the  question  of  how 
many  workers  prove  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  take  over 
leadership  in  the  works  councils  and  unions. 

With  this  aim  in  view  the  socialist  trade  unions  organized 
a  works  councils  school  last  spring  which  was  attended  by  250 
students.  Among  the  subjects  taught  were:  The  Develop- 
ment of  Capitalism,  Analysis  of  the  Works  Councils  Law, 
Directives  in  Popular  Education,  and  The  German  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  actual  functioning  in  the  works  councils,  the  trade 
unions  too  have  given  directions  which  they  intend  shall  quali- 
fy them  to  take  an  active  part  in  production.  The  programs 
of  three  different  labor  organizations  show  that  all  of  them 
have  much  the  same  preoccupation:  the  workers  must  know 
the  business,  must  understand  its  relation  to  production  as  a 
whole,  and  must  act  on  uniform  lines  based  on  a  well  deliber- 
ated policy.  I  find  that  in  factories  where  the  trade  unions 
were  able  to  apply  these  principles,  the  works  councils  have 


been  an  important  factor  in  mutual  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor.  Where  the  idea  of  capacity  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  sharing  in  production  has  not  penetrated,  the 
works  councils  have  either  degenerated  into  dormant  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  employers  or  have  taken  a  hostile 
attitude  which  has  blocked  production  without  being  of  real 
help  to  the  workers.  The  following  instructions,  adopted  at 
a  general  conference  of  socialist  trade  unions,  (eight  million 
workers)  and  of  employes  (Angestellten,  700,000  members), 
are  given  the  various  labor  organizations  for  the  running  of 
the  works  councils: 

Study   ways   of   production    and   distribution   of  goods. 

Develop  the  works  councils  on   uniform  lines. 

Find   solutions  for   social   and   trade  problems. 

Intstruct  members  of  the  works  councils  in  economics. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  material  should  be  collected  in 
each  branch  of  the  industry  and  worked  over  on  some  uniform 
plan. 

Profit  and  losses  accounts  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
business  should  be  kept  to  date. 

This  method  should  give  a  general  survey  of  the  scope  of 
the  business. 

This  information  once  gathered  should  be  spread  by  popu- 
lar lectures.  Works  councils  members  should  attend  classes  to 
learn  the  nature  of  their  functions. 

Various  committees  should  be  formed  by  'the  works  councils 
in  order  to  study  general  economic  problems. 

Close  collaboration  with  the  members  of  the  trade  unions 
in  fixing  wage  scales,  etc. 

The  metal  workers  in  their  publication,  Works  Councils 
define  the  functions  of  the  works  council  in  the  following  way: 

To  secure  a  precise  knowledge  of  production  in  the  factory; 

Gain  knowledge  of  the  raw  materials  on  hand  and  their 
value ; 

Check  on  existing  contracts  of  the  firm  with  buyers; 

Check  on   accounts,  costs  of  production   and   sales  prices ; 

Study  the  outlook  for  executing  orders  at  home  and  abroad ; 

Study  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  business 
by  assimilating  other  firms  in  similar  lines. 

The  temporary  Central  Bureau  of  Works  Councils  in  Ber- 
lin defines  the  function  in  a  more  compact  manner: 

With  the  collaboration  of  experts  supported  by  the  works 
councils  in  the  branches  of  the  various  trades,  to  check  all 
stocks  of  raw  materials  on  hand,  possibilities  of  production, 
costs  of  production,  prices,  methods  and  possibilities  of  sale, 
ways  to  secure  capital  for  prompt  expansion.  The  principle 
to  follow  in  making  decisions  is  to  work  toward  the  transforma- 
tion of  industry  from  the  present  purpose  primarily  directed 
to  create  maximum  profit  into  production  directed  primarily 
to  meet  the  maximum  need. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS 

By  Edna  Osborne  Whitcomb 
The  sky  is  dark,  the  waters  strong  and  free, 
The  gulls  are  circling  round  in  search  of  food 
To  carry  home  to  a  waiting,  hungry  brood 
In  nests  upon  the  rocks  above  the  sea. 
On  nearing  the  shore  by  the  tall  madrona  tree, 
The  devil-fish  trapper  stands  in  genial  mood 
For  his  brother  has  come  to  break  the  solitude 
Upon  the  isle;   to  share  the  pain,  the  glee. 

To  pioneers  like  these  the  outdoor  life 

Is  not  a  passing  dream,  a  summer  game. 

It  is  their  work,  their  habit,  their  choice,  their  all. 

Whether  days  are  dull  or  shrill  as  notes  of  a  fife, 

These  simple  island  folk,  unknown  to  fame, 

Accept  God's  will  and  answer  nature's  call. 
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CIVICS:  Recreatio?i 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Our  Dancing  Cities 


COMPARATIVELY  few  cities  have  developed  a  sem- 
blance of  control  over  their  public  dance  halls.  The  only 
matters  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  often  have  been 
those  connected  with  the  hour  of  closing,  attendance  of  minors, 
use  of  liquor  upon  the  premises  and  penalties  for  failure  to  pay 
the  license  fee.  Many  city  ordinances  are  practically  identical 
concerning  these  items.  A  few  progressive  cities  have  been  led 
to  see  that  these  questions  cover  but  a  few  of  the  social  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  public  dance  and  that  legislation  of  a  more 
advanced  and  constructive  nature  is  needed. 

Here  let  me  set  down  some  of  the  main  findings  growing  out 
of  a  study  extending  over  two  years,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  presented  in  full  in  a  volume  on  Dance  Halls  as  a  Factor  in 
Commercial  Recreation.  Four  hundred  letters  were  sent  to 
city  clerks  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  180  replies  were  received.  Of  this  number  only  147  cities 
reported  the  existence  of  a  city  ordinance  on  dance  hall  regu- 
lation. In  view  of  the  serious  attempt  made  to  secure  infor- 
mation from  all  sources,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  ordinances 
of  these  147  cities  practically  represent  the  total  legislation  in 
America  on  this  matter.  In  addition,  many  other  sources  have 
been  consulted,  including  clergy,  juvenile  courts,  probation  of- 
ficers, educational  leaders,  social  agencies  and  many  sorely  per- 
plexed parents. 

The  testimony  of  all  these  is  indeed  uniform  in  brand- 
ing the  unsupervised  dance  hall  and  its  influences  as  one  of 
America's  great  social  problems.  This  verdict  is  borne  out 
by  the  various  reports  of  vice  commissions,  Senate  investiga- 
tions and  city  recreation  surveys.  The  fight  made  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  during  the  war  against  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease,  as  is  well  known,  has  led  again  and  again  to 
the  unregulated  dance  hall  as  a  source  of  danger;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  activity  of  the  government  in  closing 
houses  of  assignation  has  often  increased  the  attraction  of  the 
public  dance  hall  to  the  professional  and  semi-professional 
prostitute  as  a  place  for  solicitation.  Many  cities  evidently  see 
in  the  municipal  dance  hall  the  remedy,  but  before  we  can  give 
our  unqualified  endorsement  to  it,  we  must  divorce  its  man- 
agement from  political  control,  install  a  larger  and  more  effi- 
cient force  of  supervisors  and  restrain  "jazz"  orchestras  and 
promotors  from  inoculating  a  promiscuous  assemblage  with 
their  poisonous  virus. 

Fifty-seven,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  the  cities  having  dance 
hall  legislation  are  in  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  states,  most  of 
them  in  New  England.  Another  third  are  in  the  central 
states;  the  smallest  number  in  the  South. 

Sixty-eight  cities  have  ordinances  that  define  the  annual  fee 
for  permission  to  hold  dances.  There  are  50  which  require  a 
separate  fee  and  permit  for  each  dance  held ;  4  charge  annual 
rates  for  the  hire  of  a  hall;  13  have  special  clauses  in  their 
ordinances  defining  the  annual  rate  for  dancing  academies  and 
schools.  On  the  ground  that  they  demand  the  most  stringent 
supervision  and  regulation,  3  cities  especially  license  single 
masked  balls.  In  22  cities,  dance  promoters  mu9t  pay  for  the 
services  of  both  police  officers  and  dance  hall  matrons,  in  ad- 
dition to  paying  the  regular  permit  fee.  These  matrons  are 
supplied  by  the  city.  In  2  cities  dance  promoters  must  furnish 
bonds  as  security  for  keeping  public  order.  Two  cities  charge 
pro  rata  each  year,  or  according  to  the  receipts  from  the  dance 
hall  patronage.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  several 
other  cities  make  the  fee  proportionate  to  the  floor  space  of  the 
dance  hall.  Although  dances  are  frequently  held  in  hotels  and 
dining  rooms,  only  2  cities  exact  a  license  fee  for  this  privilege. 

Ventilation,  sanitation,  lighting  and  toilets  are  regulated 
by  the  city  in  21  cases,  by  state  laws  in  only  22.     Reports  of 


38  other  cities  show  that  regulation  of  these  items  is  enforced 
by  the  city  police.  In  at  least  2  cities  a  board  of  censors  con- 
trols these  matters  along  with  others,  while  in  6  others  the 
control  is  vested  in  boards  of  public  welfare  of  boards  of  com- 
missioners. State  laws  are  becoming  more  strict  in  regard  to 
dance  halls  and  nearly  every  city  has  a  building  inspection  de- 
partment to  look  into  them,  especially  in  response  to  an  awak- 
ening public  sentiment  as  to  proper  fire  protection. 

No  less  than  46  city  ordinances  stipulate  that  public  halls 
used  for  dancing  shall  be  brightly  lighted  at  all  times. 
"Shadow"  or  "moonlight"  dancing  is  expressly  forbidden  by 
30  of  them;  and  18  restrict  smoking  in  dance  halls.  Provision 
for  separate  and  proper  toilet  facilities  for  men  and  women  is 
emphasized  in  the  ordinances  of  22  cities,  while  8  further  in- 
sist on  the  accessibility  of  pure  drinking  water — a  matter  which 
was  even  more  important  before  prohibition  when  dance  hall 
managers  often  tried  to  secure  trade  for  the  bar  by  keeping 
windows  and  doors  shut  and  making  the  hall  as  stuffy  as 
possible. 

Without  discussing  in  detail  the  provisions  for  closing  hours 
and  age  limits,  in  which  there  is  no  uniformity,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  sale  of  liquor  which  have  automatically  become 
inoperative,  we  come  to  the  important  question  of  supervising 
by  city  officials.  Of  the  147  cities  102  report  that  dance  halls 
are  inspected  by  state  and  city  officials  representing  the  public 
building  inspection  and  the  department  of  health.  In  57  of 
them  only,  is  there  provision  for  control  by  specially  appointed 
officials,  such  as  dance  hall  inspectors,  board  of  censors,  officers 
specially  assigned  by  state  district  police  and  by  the  local  police 
force. 

In  several  cities  of  Massachusetts  no  dance  is  allowed 
without  the  presence  of  a  special  police  officer  in  uniform,  as- 
signed by  the  chief  of  police  but  paid  for  by  the  manager. 
Buffalo  has  an  inspector  of  dance  halls  who  provides  special 
policemen  whose  services  must  also  be  paid  for  by  those  hold- 
ing the  dance.  Colorado  Springs  and  Columbus  have  women 
inspectors.  Cleveland  has  an  inspector  with  40  male  deputies 
and  2  women  chaperons.  In  Dayton  and  Indianapolis  the 
bureaus  of  police  women  execise  careful  supervision.  The  Re- 
creation Commission  of  Detroit,  in  addition  to  a  carefully 
planned  system  of  enforcement  and  supervision,  has  a  filing  sys- 
tem which  gives  the  personal  history  of  all  managers  of  com- 
mercial recreation.  In  Boston  the  dances  are  controlled  by  the 
Licensing  Board,  while  in  Dallas  a  censor  of  dance  halls  co- 
operates effectively  with  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Commission- 
ers. Here  the  fire  and  police  boards  jointly  appoint  two  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  woman,  to  act 
as  inspectors  of  public  amusements.  Duluth  has  both  police 
officers  and  dance  hall  matrons  to  enforce  the  law. 

In  Kansas  City  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  appoints 
as  many  dance  hall  inspectors  as  may  be  needed.  They  are 
permitted  to  charge  fifty  cents  for  the  inspection  of  each  hall. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  owner  of  the  building  is  held  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  manager  of  the  dance  has  a  proper  license 
and  that  during  the  holding  of  a  dance  a  sworn  officer  is 
present. 

Some  unusual  provisions  are  contained  in  many  of  the  or- 
dinances. Thus,  Appleton,  Wis.,  insists  that  the  name  of  the 
person  promoting  or  managing  a  public  dance  be  stated  in  all 
advertisements.  Atlantic  City  regulates  the  entrance  fees  that 
may  be  charged.  Boise  City  prohibits  in  detail  any  immoral 
dance  or  exhibition  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  or  any 
act  of  indecency  or  immorality  and  prohibits  close  dancing, 
stipulating  that  dancers  should  hold  one  arm  extended  or  hang- 
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Jewish  Recreation  in  New  Yor 


CITY  DANCE  HALL  REGULATIONS 

Suggestions  based  on  investigation  of  600  cities  in  the 
United  States 

THE  creation  of  a  uniform  minimum  age  law.  Mere  chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  dance  with  men  they  do 
not  know.  Minors  should  be  defined  as  being  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  none  should  be  allowed  in  the 
public  halls  without  parents  or  guardians. 

The  necessity  of  a  license  fee. 

More  definite  and  direct  control  by  a  city  department 
of  ventilation,  sanitation,  lighting,  toilets  and  dressing 
rooms. 

A  uniform  closing  hour.  Public  dance  halls  should  not 
keep  open  after  n  P.  m.  Investigation  reveals  that  later 
hours  are  a  contributing  factor  to  possible  delinquency. 
Nearly  all  other  forms  of  amusement  are  quite  generally 
closed  at  11. 15  o'clock — why  not  dance  halls? 

Continued  vigilance  as  to  possible  sale  of  liquor.  There 
is  evidence  that  drink  is  being  sold  at  dance  halls  during 
the  "dry"  period.  Dance  hall  legislation  must  prohibit  not 
only  sales  but  also  the  entrance  of  intoxicated  persons. 

Censorship.  Every  city  should  have  an  inspector  of 
dance  halls  connected  with  the  board  of  public  welfare. 
Police  women  should  be  appointed,  who  should  have  offi- 
cial status  as  regular  police  officers.  Inspectors  should  be 
paid  a  sufficient  salary  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  all  ordinances  concerning  dance  halls.  Every 
dance  hall  should  have  a  police  woman  and  dance  hall 
matron  in  attendance  during  the  entire  evening,  and  their 
services  should  be  paid  by  the  management. 

The  owner  of  the  building  as  well  as  the  manager  and 
promoter  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  possible  mis- 
conduct, and  forfeiture  of  the  license  should  take  place  after 
two  offences.  Matrons  and  police  women  should  be  persons 
of  exceptional  moral  character  and  well  versed  in  the 
technique  of  the  modern  dance.  Pass-out  checks  should  not 
be  allowed.  Young  boys  and  girls  with  sportive  tendencies 
should  be  reported  to  their  parents  and,  if  advice  is  un- 
heeded, dealt  with  by  the  proper  public  agencies. 

Necessity  of  a  city  ordinance  that  will  cover  all  these 
items. 


K   Leo® 


A  FEW  years  ago,  the  present  writer  made  search  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  for 
first-hand  material  which  would  help  explode  the  legend  that 
Jewish  immigrants  owe  to  a  ruthless  individualism  their  rel- 
atively rapid  rise  to  personal  prosperity  in  this  country.  He 
found  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  group  and  community 
life  was  more  close-knit  and  that  organization  and  mutual 
responsibility  affected  their  every  day  life  more  intimatel 
than  was  the  case  among  their  neighbors  of  other  racial  origi 
This  was  especially  true  of  social  provision  for  the  use 
leisure  time.  A  much  fuller  and  more  accurate  inquiry  in 
Jewish  recreation  facilities  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  w; 
directed  last  year  by  Charles  S.  Bernheimer  for  the  Bureau  0: 
Jewish  Social  Research  in  consultation  with  its  officers. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  study,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were 
divided  into  fourteen  areas  of  about  equal  Jewish  population, 
The  results  were  so  tabulated  as  to  permit  of  a  comparison  oj 
the  main  activities  carried  on  by  recreation  agencies  in  th 
areas,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Washington  Heights 
and  in  the  Bronx,  where  the  more  well-to-do  Jews  live,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  these  activities  is  devoted  to  cultural  and 
educational  (including  purely  religious)  purposes  than  on  the 
East  Side  where  social  activities  predominate.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  East  Side  institutions  are  more  specialized 
and  religious  education  is  largely  given  in  special  schools  not 
included  in  this  survey.  Measuring  these  activities  against  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  norm,  the  investigators  found  in  some  dis- 
tricts what  seemed  to  them  an  unproportionally  large  amount 
of  energy  devoted  to  children  of  the  younger  ages  and  to 
adults — including  young  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age — 
with  relative  neglect  of  adolescents.  While  this  is  only  natural 
since  many  agencies  are  included  whose  primary  object  is  edu- 
cational, further  advancement  on  the  recreational  side,  the 
surveyors  hold,  would  round  out  the  diverse  activities  of  these 
agencies  and  make  an  even  fuller  contribution  to  character 
building  and  Jewish  .culture.  "The  approach  to  the  adolescent," 


ing  loose.  Cincinnati  rather  quaintly  assumes  that  public 
dances  may  be  held  that  are  injurious  to  the  morality  of  young 
people  and  only  stipulates  that  they  must  not  be  within  a  given 
distance  from  any  church,  school  or  public  library.  Flint, 
Mich.,  demands  that  66  per  cent  or  more  of  the  property  own- 
ers within  a  radius  of  one  block  must  have  consented  to  the 
use  of  a  hall  for  dancing  before  permission  for  such  use  is 
given.  Lansing  does  not  permit  any  "unescorted  female"  to 
visit  any  public  dance  hall.  Several  other  cities  define,  in  some 
detail,  features  deemed  objectionable,  while  Lynn,  Mass.,  de- 
mands that  a  matron,  appointed  by  the  woman  protective  ofr 
fleer  to  supervise  a  dance,  must  know  the  technique  of  modern 
dancing  and  see  to  it  that  no  suggestive  or  improper  steps  or 
postures  are  permitted ;  also  she  must  give  special  attention 
to  young  girls  and  watch  over  smoking  and  flirtation  in  the 
ante-rooms.  Minneapolis  seems  to  be  the  only  city  that 
restricts  the  privilege  of  taking  out  a  dance  license  to  natural- 
ized citizens  or  those  who  have  taken  out  first  papers.  Often 
individual  dances  are  prohibited  by  name,  such  as  "coast  to 
coast,"  "bunny  hug"  and  "shimmy,"  or  "jazz"  music  is 
specifically  barred.  Omaha  gives  detailed  instructions  about 
posture. 

In  view  of  the  small  number  of  cities  that  have  any  form 
of  municipal  legislation  and  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  where 
such  legislation  does  exist,  suggestions  are  offered  [in  an  ad- 
joining panel]  to  city  welfare  departments,  social  organiza- 
tions and  women's  clubs,  as  items  that  should  be  considered 
in  formulating  an  effective  regulation  of  dance  halls. 

John  J.  Phelan. 
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they  say,  "must  be  based  primarily  on  his  recreational  needs 
and  desires.  These  must  be  given  him  in  wholesome  environ- 
ment." Culture,  education,  religion  "cannot  be  imposed  upon 
him.  The  center  must  carefully  feel  its  way  in  supplying  this 
element." 

In  these  days  of  conflicting  aims  in  social  center  work — as 
between  "Americanization,"  as  narrowly  interpreted,  and  con- 
servation of  racial  inheritances — the  definition  given  of  the 
distinctive  purposes  of  a  group  community  center,  in  contrast 
with  an  undifferentiated  social  center,  is  worth  considering : 

The  Jewish  community  center  is  neither  a  socialized  Hebrew 
school  nor  a  synagogue  extension  or  a  synagogue  club  or  an 
imitation  of  a  non-sectarian  settlement  or  a  young  men's  or 
young  women's  educational  and  physical  culture  institute.  It 
is  a  recreation  agency,  with  active  neighborhood  and  com- 
munal interests,  assigning  to  Jewish  cultural,  to  social  and 
physical  activities,  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  program,  without 
neglecting  general  cultural,  esthetic  and  educational  work. 

In  keeping  with  this  definition,  the  exclusive  provision  of 
Jewish  work  of  any  one  type  or  formal  instruction  in  Jewish 
studies  as  a  predominant  part  of  the  program  is  discouraged. 
The  standard  type  of  Jewish  community  center  proposed — 
with  due  regard  to  the  need  for  modification  in  different  neigh- 
borhoods and  with  a  view  to  existing  institutions  and  agencies 
—gives  the  following  proportions  of  service  to  various  activ- 
ities : 

Social      30  per  cent 

Physical      20  per  cent 

Educational     10  per  cent 

Music,    Drama    and    Art 10  per  cent 

Civic   and    Communal 5  per  cent 

(Intended     to    be    supplementary    to 

general  civic  activities) 
Jewish    25  per  cent 

The  following  proportions  as  to  age  groups  are  advocated 
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as  desirable  to  make  these  activities  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  community: 


Adults    20  per  cent 

Adolescents   (15-20  years  of  age) 65  per  cent 

Juniors     , 1 5  per  cent 


As  to  capacity  of  the  individual  center,  three  standards  are 
suggested,  serving  respectively  a  Jewish  population  of  25.000 
or  less,  25,000  to  50,000,  and  from  50,000  to  100,000.  The 
minimum  type  should  include  6  club  or  class  rooms  for  25  per- 
sons each;  a  social  and  reading  room. to  hold  50  persons;  a 
pool  and  billiard  room  for  25  persons  and  a  gymnasium  for  60 
persons.  It  should  be  added,  perhaps,  that  these  and  the 
preceding  recommendations  are  based  on  an  intimate  study 
of  existing  institutions  and  their  work  in  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  computation,  all  activities  were  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator:  person  served  per  hour.  Another  recommenda- 
tion of  special  interest  is  for  a  "recreation  coordinator"  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  secure  the  utmost  use  of  all  the  premises 
and  equipment  in  a  given  area  and  to  relate  these  Jewish 
activities  to  the  general  public  agencies  of  that  area. 


'Playgrounds  for  Colored  People 


ERNEST  T.  ATWELL,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Color- 
ed Work  of  Community  Service,  Inc.,  draws  attent'on  to 
the  false  and  mischievous  assumption  that  the  "colored  man 
has  not  time  for  play  in  youth  or  thereafter."  He  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  showing  that,  compared  with  eduoational  and  religi- 
ous efforts,  the  advancement  of  recreation  among  our  colored 
.citizens  has  remained, much  behind  the  times.  Of  the  general 
need  he  says  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Park  International: 

Colored  people  are  intensely  human,  live  in  similar  environ- 
ment, have  similar  aspirations,  require  the  same  infusion  of 
influence  and  impulse  to  promote  joy;  and  need  preventions 
and  curatives  as  advocated  for  other  groups.  In  the  four- 
square institutions  of  "real  life"  based  upon  work,  love  and 
worship,  there  may  not  be  omitted  for  the  colored  man  more 
than  for  the  white  the  fourth  cornerstone  of  normal  existence: 
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Unwilling  Guests 


ENTERTAINMENT  for  Ellis  Island  immigrants  who 
are  temporarily  detained  before  entering  this  country  be- 
cause of  slight  physical  ailments  is  provided  by  the  New  York 
County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  shift- 
ing population  of  about  seven  hundred  adults  and  children  at 
the  Ellis  Island  hospital.  Some  of  them  are  confined  to  their 
beds,  but  the  majority  are  simply  under  observation  or  are  be- 
ing treated  for  minor  maladies.  To  make  the  time  pass  less 
monotonously  for  those  who  are  out  of  bed,  the  chapter  has  put 
into  operation  a  varied  program. 

Two  forms  of  diversion  have  been  found  to  have  great  pop- 
ularity among  all  the  nationalities  gathered  at  the  island — 
singing  and  movies.  Taking  advantage  of  the  universal  love 
of  singing,  the  Red  Cross  is  using  it  as  a  means  of  teaching  the 
immigrants  English.  Only  songs  in  the  English  language  are 
sung.  When  they  leave  the  hospital  and  finally  set  foot  on 
our  continent,  these  newcomers  from  Russia,  Italy,  India  and 
Norway  have  one  thing  in  common — 'they  can  sing  Yankee 
Doodle,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  three  or  four  other 
American  songs.  When  it  comes  to  motion  pictures,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  seem  to  be 
won  to  a  love  of  America  through  the  antics  of  Charlie  Chap- 
lin rather  than  through  picturesque  scenes  of  Yellowstone  Park 
or  the  Great  Lakes.  The  films,  whether  educational  or  simply 
amusing,  are  always  picked  with  the  intention  of  giving  the 
immigrant  an  idea  of  life  of  this  country. 

In  the  playing  of  games  the  new  arrivals  have  expressed 
their  own  preferences  so  strongly  that  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  direct  them.  There  is  a  constant  clamor  for  chessmen  on 
the  part  of  children  as  well  as  adults.  The  most  conspicuous 
devotees  of  the  game  are  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews.    Chil- 


Cover  page  of  the  special  January  Massachusetts  League  number 
of  the  Club  Worker,  organ  of  the  National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs. 
The  league  has  recently  changed  its  name  from  the  National  League 
of  Women  Workers  in  order  to  express  more  definitely  its  purpose, 
to  develop  a  sound  spirit  and  technique  of  club  work  ivith  girls. 
Seven  state  leagues  are  affiliated,  with,  national  offices  at  130  E. 
,  59  Street,  New  York  city 

dren  of  these  nationalities  much  prefer  this  exacting  form  of 
amusement  to  romping  about  as  American  children  do.  We 
are  told  that  the  tendency  for  incoming  children  to  ask  for 
mental  rather  than  physical  recreation  is  on  the  increase ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  after-effects 
of  war  and  malnutrition. 

Swapping  Story  Tellers 

THE  clients  of  a  rural  grocery  store,  these  cold  days,  keep 
themselves  entertained  by  swapping  stories.  If  the  local 
supply  of  stories  gives  out,  there  will  be  a  drummer  or  some 
one  from  a  distance  to  supply  the  need.  But  groups  of  people 
often  suffer  from  relying  too  exclusively  upon  themselves  and 
their  limited  repertory  for  entertainment  at  their  church  or 
club  "social."  When  brother  Jones  has  for  the  hundredth 
time  "obliged"  by  telling  of  his  experience  in  Chateau  Thierry 
— each  time  with  the  addition  of  some  trifling  but  picturesque 
detail,  it  is  true — and  people  begin  to  yawn  while  the  pretty 
school  teacher,  Miss  Smith,  recites  "selections"  from  Eugene 
Field — when,  in  short,  some  of  the  members  stay  away  to 
avoid  "again  being  bored  to  death" — it  is  time  to  look  for  a 
remedy.  The  remedy  is  simple  enough :  It  is  swapping  story 
tellers  as  well  as  stories.  The  Community  Council  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  which  has  introduced  so  many  practical  schemes, 
through  its  Volunteer  Recreation  Bureau  has  systematized  the 
exchange  of  entertainers.  A  drive  for  story  tellers  recently 
brought  together  a  number  of  women  with  previous  training 
in  that  art  and  a  much  larger  number  of  women  who  desired 
such  training.  A  Saturday  morning  class  under  expert  leader- 
ship was  started,  and  the  volunteers  were  assigned  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  desired  their  services. 

By  cooperation  with  the  Louisville  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  council's  Committee  of  Neighborhood  workers,  in  a  sim- 
ilar fashion,  secured  leaders  for  community  singing  and  teach- 
ers of  singing  and  piano  from  among  conservatory  students 
whose  service  is  counted  as  part  of  their  work.  The  greatest 
need  was  found  to  be  for  leaders  of  boys'  clubs.  He're  again, 
when  the  combined  resources  did  not  suffice,  a  training  class 
was  started,  with  about  fifty  men  in  attendance,  including  a 
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ORGANIZING  A  SMALL  TOWN 

One  example,  of  many  that  might  be  cited,  illustrating  hoiu, 
with  good  leadership,  a  small  community  organized  for 
recreation    becomes    permeated    zvith    the    ideal    of    service 

THE  community  organizer  in  a  city  of  Washington,  as 
a  part  of  his  work  has  been  talking  Community  Service 
in  some  of  the  adjacent  small  towns.  At  a  community 
meeting  in  a  town  of  about  five  hundred  population  it  was 
decided  that  the  school  needed  a  play  shed.  The  people  at 
the  meeting,  however,  considered  the  cost  of  such  a  building 
prohibitive.  The  community  organizer  asked  how  much 
lumber  would  be  needed  to  erect  a  building  50  by  90  feet 
with  a  packed  dirt  floor  for  all  sorts  of  games.  When  it 
was  announced  that  15,000  feet  of  lumber  and  18,000  shingles 
would  be  necessary  he  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  upon 
one  of  the  prominent  mill  men  and  the  needs  laid  before 
him.  This  was  done  with  the  result  that  the  mill  owner 
said  he  would  give  9  000  feet  of  lumber  if  the  people  could 
get  the  rest  of  the  lumber  from  the  other  mill.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  second  mill  said  that  his  lumber  was  just  as 
good  as  his  rival's  and  gladly  gave  the  remainder.  The 
owner  of  the  shingle  mill  near  the  town,  who  was  next  ap- 
proached, said  on  learning  of  the  gift  of  lumber  that  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  have  all  that  good  lumber  spoiled,  so  he 
would  give  a  roof. 

Some  of  the  townspeople  got  together  and  did  all  the 
hauling  of  material.  The  nails  also  were  given  free.  Notice 
was  sent  out  through  the  school  children  that  there  would  be 
a  community  meeting  to  which  every  man  was  invited  to 
bring  his  saw,  hammer  and  square.  About  fifty  men  re- 
sponded. The  women  of  the  community  appeared  about  sup- 
per time  with  chicken  pies  and  other  good  things  to  eat, 
and  a  real  community  picnic  followed. 

In  this  way  the  building  was  finished  without  cost  to  the 
community.  Next  came  the  question  of  lighting.  The  man- 
ager of  a  plant  who  was  interviewed  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  furnish  men  to  wire  the  building  and  also  to  provide  the 
light.     In  a  very  short  time  the  building  was  ready  for  use. 


number  of  first-year  students  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Semi- 
nary. The  neighborhood  workers,  instead  of  grabbing  volun- 
teers, each  for  his  own  institution,  are  so  much  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  cooperation  that  they  permit  the  Recreation 
Bureau  to  use  their  volunteers  for  entertainments  at  orphan- 
ages and  other  city  institutions. 

Rural  Recreation 

TWO  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  subject  of  rural 
recreation  are:  Recreation  in  Rural  Communities,  a  re- 
port by  the  rural  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Council 
of  Physical  Education,  and  Rural  and  Small  Community  Rec- 
reation, a  handbook  shortly  to  be  published  by  Community 
Service. 

The  former  is  mostly  a  technical  description  of  games  for 
different  groups,  athletics  and  exercises  and  the  reason  for 
them.  The  latter,  also  for  the  most  part  a  technical  study, 
covers  a  much  wider  field.  An  important  section,  for  instance, 
is  devoted  to  Recreation  in  the  Home  and  starts  with  the  very 
true  observation  that  "the  home  can  make  its  greatest  con- 
tribution only  if  it  has  the  help  of  organized  community  forc- 
es." Examples  are  given  of  forms  of  recreation  entirely  kept 
within  the  home ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
in  the  background  some  outside  influence — such  as  general 
interest  in  music — acting  upon  the  entire  family  or  one  or 
more  of  its  members.  In  the  country,  perhaps  even  more  than 
in  the  city,  recreation  and  utility  interact  one  upon  the  other 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  Clubs  started  to  "have  a  good  time"  end,  may- 
be, in  a  heated  controversy  over  regulations  concerning  the 
parish  pump.  The  making  of  a  swimming  pool  leads  to  the 
building  of  a  community  hall  and,  presto,  the  whole  town  gets 
organized  for  all  sorts  of  useful,  cooperative  activities.     The 


Whole  Community  at  Play,  the  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  in 
this  handbook,  becomes  the  "whole  community  at  work"  to 
better  its  surroundings,  protect  its  children  from  evil  moral  in- 
fluences, provide,  in  common,  for  its  social  obligations,  both  at 
home  and  toward  the  world. 

A  number  of  pioneer  rural  community  secretaries,  some  of 
them  officers  of  various  national  organizations,  are  now  at 
work  to  help  organize  the  latent  spirit  of  community  adven- 
ture in  village  and  small  town.  Lack  of  leadership  has  not 
prevented  the  gradual  growth  here  and  there  of  remarkable 
examples  of  rural  social  community  life;  but  further  progress 
along  that  line  calls  for  more  specialized  training.  A  body  of 
experience  is  now  available  which  makes  it  possible  to  avoid 
the  mistake,  often  complained  of  in  the  past,  of  sending  to  the 
country  organizers  imbued  with  city  ideas  and  without  an  ade 
quate  conception  of  the  difference  in  the  task  when  attempted 
in  a  small  community. 

Municipal  Ice  Ponds 

SCHENECTADY  is  a  city  which  has  a  winter  program 
of  recreation.  Skating  on  the  park  lake  was  inaugurated 
five  years  ago.  Like  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  the  an- 
nual ice  carnival  on  New  Year's  Day  has  become  a  community 
event ;  and  many  other  carnivals  are  held  during  the  winter. 
So  great  has  been  the  attraction  of  its  entertainments  that  the 
city  decided  this  year  to  "move  the  parks  to  the  people's  doors." 
Neighborhood  skating  rinks  have  been  contrived  and  main- 
tained in  various  congested  parts  of  the  city. 

Many  American  cities  by  now  seem  to  have  practically  for- 
gotten how  their  war-time  recreation  activities  helped  to  weld 
the  community  together  and  to  get  over  a  very  trying  time. 
Not  so  Schenectady,  one  of  the  second  class  cities  of  New  York, 
a  city  that  had  a  Socialist  administration  at  one  time  and  has 
retained  an  unusually  lively  sense  of  public  responsibility.  The 
ice  ponds  are  merely  one  illustration  of  how  Schenectady  has 
made  the  provision  of  outdoor  recreation  for  its  people  a  mu- 
nicipal project  and  carried  its  war-time  recreational  activity 
over  into  times  of  peace.  The  Common  Council,  in  1920,  in- 
stead of  discontinuing  popular  forms  of  amusements  in  the 
city  streets,  made  a  larger  appropriation  than  the  year  before 
and  permitted  the  Park  Bureau  to  elaborate  its  program.  Pave- 
ment dances,  with  an  average  attendance  of  four  thousand  peo- 
ple, were  held  on  twenty-seven  occasions  between  July  and 
September,  while  the  Sunday  concerts  given  in  a  park  had  an 
attendance  of  about  fourteen  thousand.  A  competent  in- 
structor was  hired  to  teach  folk  dancing  to  children  during  the 
vacation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  two  exhibitions  were 
held.  Two  moving  picture  machines,  owned  by  the  city,  dur- 
ing the  summer  showed  films  engaged  from  a  local  exchange. 
The  general  results  are  described  as  follows  in  the  annual  re- 
port : 

Neighbors  met  one  another  on  the  same  status  and  became 
better  acquainted.  Friendly  relations  were  established  between 
people  through  the  medium  of  these  dances,  who  in  no  other 
manner  would  have  become  acquainted.  Exceptionally  high 
standards  of  dancing  were  maintained.  The  popularity  of 
these  dances  grew  as  the  season  advanced. 

The  Park  Bureau  which  manages  the  ice  parks  in  winter, 
last  summer  also  opened  a  lake  for  swimming  and  held  compe- 
titions there  as  is  done  by  not  a  few  cities.  Its  playgrounds,  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  meets,  races,  games  and  "stunt 
days"  comprising  the  summer's  program,  are  not  idle  either. 
In  fact,  with  its  new  field  stoves  and  provisions  for  camping 
and  other  innovations,  the  bureau  seems  to  have  become  a  gen- 
eral provider  of  outdoor  recreation  for  the  whole  population 
and  for  visitors  to  the  city  as  well.  D.  J.  Sweeney,  the  super- 
intendent of  parks,  believes  that  "if  the  city  will  provide  the 
correct  form  of  amusement  for  its  citizens,  the  great  industrial 
unrest  that  prevails  will  be  lessened,  a  certain  civic  pride  will 
be  awakened,  and  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  municip- 
ality will  be  aroused." 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 
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Pain  Killers  and  New  Americans 


WHEN  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Dr.  Wiley  and  the 
other  early  apostles  of  pure  drugs  and  straight  ad- 
vertising drove  fake  medical  "ads"  out  of  the  pages 
of  the  national  magazines  and  the  high-class  metropolitan 
dailies,  their  manipulators  found  a  refuge  in  the  small  town 
papers  and  the  country  weeklies,  and  especially  in  the  foreign- 
language  press.  All  social  agencies  dealing  with  the  immi- 
grant have  been  conscious  of  this  evil  and  there  has  been  more 
or  less  discussion  of  it.  But  the  Cleveland  Health  Survey 
has  the  distinction  of  bringing  out  the  results  of  an  intensive 
investigation  by  Mary  Strong  Burns  which  makes  a  drastic 
exposure  of  the  facts. 

Mrs.  Burns  first  introduces  the  quack  medical  practitioner 
as,  of  all  the  many  perils  confronting  an  immigrant  in  Cleve- 
land, "the  most  disastrous  to  pocket,  health  and  native  faith." 
Of  these  practitioners  she  says: 

The  doctor,  as  popularly  conceived  by  the  uneducated,  is  a 
mystery  at  best,  something  of  a  magician  from  whom  the  pa- 
tient dares  expect  only  a  small  part  of  the  truth  and  no  ex- 
planation of  it.  The  immigrant  learns  that  the  reputable  doc- 
tor of  medicine  must  have  M.  D.  after  his  name  (even  though 
it  means  as  little  to  the  immigrant  as  to  the  street  gamin  who 
"guessed  it  meant  More  Dope"),  and  when  he  pauses  before 
an  office  door  placarded  M.  T.  D.,  D.  C,  D.  S.  T.,  Ph.  C.  he 
may  be  forgiven  for  imagining  that  he  stands  before  an  even 
greater  "professor"  than  the  law  requires.  He  finds  as  wide 
a  choice  of  doctors  as  of  religions,  and  as  he  hesitates,  be- 
wildered, the  more  watchful  and  aggressive  forces  find  him. 
Of  these  the  quack  doctors  are  most  successful  because  they  set 
forth  in  that  particular  foreign-language  newspaper  which  the 
immigrant  reads  as  the  one  intelligible  guide  to  his  new  coun- 
try, a  convincing  statement  of  skill,  learning  and  sympathy, 
promising  (with  reservations  so  deftly  inserted  as  to  be  al- 
most unnoticeable)  health  free  or  at  minimum  cost.  Even 
though  the  immigrant  feels  well  and  in  no  need  of  medical  care 
the  quack's  repeated  message  and  the  long  list  of  "troubles  and 
diseases"  is  ever  present  and  suggestive,  so  that  the  susceptible 
imagination  of  the  future  victim  is  soon  won  over  to  a  convic- 
tion of  some  bodily  frailty.  The  quack,  at  the  first  examina- 
tion, finds  more  serious  ailments,  the  "cure"  of  which  will  gen- 
erally necessitate  an  expenditure  to  the  limit  of  the  patient's 
resources  and  large  enough  to  include  the  high  cost  of  adver- 
tising. 

How  the  quack  doctor  and  the  foreign-language  press  work 
elbow  to  elbow  is  clearly  shown.  These  newspapers  derive 
"36  per  cent  of  their  advertising  income  from  the  advertise- 
ments of  quack  practitioners  and  patent  medicine  interests." 
One  has  to  remember,  in  order  to  estimate  the  scale  of  their 
operations,  that  out  of  Cleveland's  seven  hundred  thousand 
people,  five  hundred  thousand  are  foreign-born  or  of  foreign 
parentage.  There  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  "twenty-one  news- 
papers not  printed  in  English  circulated  in  Cleveland,  publish- 
ed locally.  These  are  mostly  papers  of  national  circulation. 
There  are  also  eleven  foreign-language  papers  circulated 
which  are  printed  in  other  cities.  Taking  all  together,  twelve 
different  languages  are  used:  Bohemian,  German,  Greek, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Rumanian.  Slovak, 
Slovenian,  Swedish  and  Ukrainian."  Mrs.  Burns  shows  how 
the  quack  doctor  goes  fishing  in  these  pools: 

Of  the  twenty-five  physicians  having  offices  in  town  and  ad- 
vertising in  the  Cleveland  foreign-language  newspapers,  one 
uses  papers  in  six  languages,  one  four  languages,  three  two 
languages  and  twenty,  one  language.  Thirteen  of  these  phy- 
cisians  advertise  only  their  address  and  office  hours.  This  is 
an  admittedly  ethical  and  legitimate  procedure  among  foreign- 
ers. The  doctor  may  thus  announce  his  presence  to  people  of 
his  own  race.  Because  of  this  precedent  the  quack  practitioner 
may  use  a  more  elaborate  form  without  arousing  suspicion, 
the   foreign-born   reader   often   getting  the   idea  that  the   news- 


paper itself  is  setting  forth  the  doctor's  skill  and  goodness. 
Thus  eight  of  the  twenty-five  physicians  advertised  to  treat 
at  their  offices  "all  sicknesses  of  men  and  women,  especially 
sicknesses  of  the  blood,  heart,  kidneys,  lungs,  nerves,  nose  and 
throat"  two  treat  "blood  and  skin  diseases,"  and  two  others 
treat  "men  only,"  evading  a  more  open  reference  to  venereal 
disease. 

Of  the  latter  class  is  the  type  of  office  whose  apparent  head, 
the  quack  doctor,  is  under  the  control  of  a  syndicate,  whose 
operations  are  described  in  the  Cleveland  Survey  as  follows: 

This  .  .  .  unscrupulous  business  syndicate  .  .  .  manages  of- 
fices in  a  number  of  large  cities,  guaranteeing  salaries  and  a 
certain  percentage  to  the  doctor  in  charge,  but  claiming  the 
*fees  of  the  patients.  In  one  of  these  offices  in  Cleveland  when 
business  was  interrupted  by  arrest,  the  receipts  for  the  year 
were  found  to  have  amounted  to  $40,000.  If  illegal  practice 
is  detected  the  business  manager  of  the  syndicate  appears,  pays 
the  fines,  closes  the  office  and  spirits  his  doctor  away  to  an  of- 
fice in  another  city  where  a  new  name  and  locality  will  make 
him  more  valuable  than  ever.  After  the  affair  has  slipped  out 
of  the  puplic  mind,  the  syndicate  opens  its  Cleveland  office  at 
a  different  address  and  in  charge  of  a  new  agent  and  the 
game  begins  again.  The  agent  of  the  syndicate  may  or  may 
not  be  a  licensed  practitioner.  He  may  have  had  his  license 
revoked  in  another  state.  In  any  case  his  medical  knowledge 
is  less  in  demand  than  his  skill  at  getting  a  cash  return  for 
any  imitation  of  it.  If  a  license  is  necessary  to  avoid  suspicion 
and  the  agent  does  not  possess  one,  some  unsuccessful,  though 
once  ethical,  practitioner  is  lured  into  the  game  on  the  promise 
of  a  small  regular  salary,  and  when  the  crash  comes  he  is 
usually   left  to  be   the   scapegoat  and   serve  the   sentence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Mrs.  Burns'  study 
is  her  analysis  of  the  advertising  appeals  made  to  the  suscepti- 
ble foreign  temperament.  As  she  expresses  it  "in  the  pictur- 
esque phraseology  of  his  own  tongue,"  the  leader  is  "tempted, 
cajoled,  lured,  warned  and  roused  to  fear;  trading  on  his 
natural  credulity,  the  wording  of  the  advertisement  is  care- 
fully managed  so  as  to  imply,  rather  than  guarantee,  a  cure." 
The  appeal  of  money  saving  is  most  frequent,  but  others 
are  scarcely  less  interestingly  analyzed  in  a  way  which  sug- 
gests an  unexplored  field  for  the  social  psychologist  or  the 
advertising  expert: 

The  Appeal  of  Money:  "I  will  help  you  with  the  best  med- 
ical care  for  such  price  as  you  can  pay;"  "I  do  not  charge  for 
examination  if  you  are  one  of  my  patients;"  "X-Ray  examina- 
tions only  $1 ;"  "Pay  after  you  are  cured."  This  type  of  ap- 
peal is  in  constant  use.     Other  types   are  here  set  down. 

The  Appeal  of  Encouragement:  "No  matter  what  illness 
you  have  if  you  have  failed  to  find  health  from  others,  come 
to  me;"  "With  success  I  have  cured  many.  What  I  have  done 
for  others  I  can  do  for  you;"  "Men  and  women  my  specialty." 

The  Appeal  of  Fear,  urging  to  prompt  action:  "Remember 
that  neglecting  your  trouble  makes  it  worse;"  "I  have  saved 
hundreds   from   the  operating  table." 

The  Appeal  Through  Promise  of  a  Common  Language: 
"You  can  hold  conversation  with  me  in  your  own  tongue ;" 
"Come  to  me  and  be  well  informed  about  your  sickness  and  un- 
derstand how  you  can  be  cured ;"  "Here  we  speak  Hungarian ;" 
"We   speak  Polish,"   etc. 

The  Appeal  of  Race:  One  florid  description  of  sundry 
abilities  is  headed:  "To  my  sick  Rumanian  Brothers;"  "To 
my  sick  Lithuanian  Brothers" — the  nationality  mentioned  chang- 
ing with  the  language  of  the  paper.  Another  who  still  prac- 
tices in  spite  of  past  fines  and  sentences  uses  this  subtle  meth- 
od, "A  message  to  the  Italians.  Sick  Italians,  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Thousands  of  your  countrymen  have  found  health 
and  happiness  by  going  to  see  Dr.  Landis.  His  treatments  are 
simply  marvelous!" 

The  Appeal  of  Special  Skill  and  "Method  Cures":  "I  use 
X-ray  and  electrical  machines  and  my  own  new  methods  of 
treatment.  By  these  methods  you  will  recover  health  in  the 
quickest  possible  time ;"   "To  save  the   stomach  my  practice  is 
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to  injest  the  medicine  directly  into  the  arteries,  which  hastens 
considerably   the   process   of   restoring   to   health." 

The  Appeal  to  the  Imagination:  "Formerly  doctor  to  the 
Czar;"  "A  Polish  doctor  returned  from  United  States  Army 
Service  in  France.     Come  and  place  your  confidence  in  me." 

The  Appeal  to  Sentiment:  "If  you  are  well  yourself,  yet 
there  are  some  who  need  help.  Send  us  the  names  of  others 
who   are  sick   and   save   them  while  there   is   a  chance." 

The  type  of  appeal  is  more  vivid  and  dramatic  in  Italian, 
Polish  and  Hungarian  papers;  while  that  in  Swedish,  Li- 
thuanian and  German  is  more  matter-of-fact.  In  addition 
to  the  appeal  of  the  quack  the  foreign-language  press  abounds 
in  advertisements  of  patent,  or  more  properly,  proprietary 
medicines  offered  by  "medical  institutes,"  "medical  compa- 
nies," drug  manufacturers  and  retail  drug  stores.  These  are 
next  considered  by  Mrs.  Burns: 

They  usually  claim  in  the  newspapers  to  be  remarkable  cures 
for  almost  every  disease  that  one  may  have,  while  the  label 
on  the  battle  is  more  modest  since  that  must  conform  to  the 
food  and  drug  act.  This  act,  known  as  the  Pure  Food  Law, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  seal  of  perfection,  whereas  it  merely  insists 
that  the  manufacturer  shall  make  no  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment on  the  label  of  the  bottle  as  to  its  contents  or  curative  pow- 
er. It  does  not  affect  products  made  and  sold  within  this  state. 
It  prohibits  the  use  of  certain  dangerous  drugs  unless  their 
presence  is  declared,  yet  allows  other  dangerous  drugs  to  be 
used  and  not  declared.  While  the  label  must  tell  the  truth 
the  advertiser  need  not  be  so  punctilious  and  in  his  hands  the 
patent  medicine  takes  on  new  powers.  Some  of  the  advertise- 
ments ask  the  patient  to  send  by  mail  to  the  factory  for  medi- 
cine. Others  would  send  medicine  and  instructions  for  treat- 
ment by  mail.  Still  others  announce  that  their  product  may  be 
bought  anywhere.  The  Roman  Medicine  Company  announces, 
"Our  institution  is  under  the  supervision  of  well-known  medics 
from  the  old  country.  It  was  established  to  relieve  our  coun- 
trymen of  their  sufferings.  After  years  of  labor  and  research 
we  discovered  what  is  indispensable  to  cure  our  brothers  of 
their  sickness.  Put  a  cross  (X)  on  the  illness  from  which  you 
are  suffering  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will  serve  you  free  of 
charge  with  every  necessity."  Here  follows  a  tempting  array 
of  "troubles,"  minor  ailments  and  pains.  One  has  only  to 
choose. 

The  quack  advertiser  has  purposely  shaped  his  proposition 
to  come  within  the  letter  of  the  law  and  so  avoid  the  atten- 
tion of  the  federal  eye  as  long  as  possible.  He  knows  his 
own  danger  and  at  the  first  symptom  of  detection  collects  his 
bounty  and  "skips  the  country,"  leaving  the  evidence  powerless 
to  convict  and   his  victims  without   redress. 

A  half-tragic  footnote  to  this  whole  miserable  business  is 
set  down  by  Mrs.  Burns  when  she  says: 

The  foreign-language  newspapers  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
their  bad  types  of  advertising  unless  they  can  get  something 
equally  remunerative  to  replace  it.  One  small  foreign-lan- 
guage paper  refused  quack  and  patent-medicine  advertising  to 
an  amount  of  $1,500  a  month  because  its  people  were  being 
exploited  and  victimized.  As  a  result  it  could  barely  pay 
expenses,  but  the  editor  declared  he  "felt  at  peace  without 
stained  money."  It  has,  however,  gradually  resumed  much  of 
what  it  once  refused — an  instance  of  "the  heroic  for  earth  too 
hard." 

Mrs.  Burns  sums  up  as  follows: 

The  quack  has  conquered  where  the  ethical  practitioner  has 
failed  to  attract,  because  the  quack  has  taken  the  "infinite  pains" 
of  a  genius  to  win  his  prey.  As  commercialist  and  practical 
psychologist  he  is  an  expert.  The  clean  honesty  of  the  ethical 
practitioner  is  not  equally  painstaking.  It  should  not  be  asked 
of  the  ethical  practitioner  that  he  cope  with  quackery,  but  be- 
cause he  is  pledged  as  his  "brother's  keeper,"  shall  he  not  note 
in  the  successful  appeal  of  the  quack  to  his  patient  the  things 
which  are  promised  along  with  the  cure — friendly  considera- 
tion as  a  stranger,  a  sympathetic  hearing  and  a  frank  diagnosis 
explained  so  as  to  be  understood  ?  These  are  of  value  whether 
the  cure  comes  or  not,  for  to  the  imaginative  foreign  tempera- 
ment a  serious  illness  sympathetically  interpreted  by  the  doctor  is 
less  appalling  than  some  trivial  indisposition  left  unexplained. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  have  some  more  flexible  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  and  some  more  aggressive  attitude  for 
ourselves  as  the  public  in  the  matter?  Our  health  regulations 
no  longer  permit  people  to  expose  themselves  unnecessarily  to 
contagion.  Is  the  menace  of  quackery  to  be  ignored  ?  We 
see  in  our  midst  a  multitude  of  people  from  other  worlds  being 


fed  with  tales  in  their  native  tongue  of  fake  cures  Dy  fake 
operators.  We  watch  and  think  "It  will  be  bitter  bread  for 
them."  The  doctors  watch  and  think  "It  is  all  wrong  but  we 
may  not  speak."  The  foreign  newspaper  counts  its  advertising 
cash  returns  and  prints  on,  thinking:  The  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
allows  it,  the  city  of  Cleveland  allows  it,  the  public  does 
nothing,    the   income   justifies   it: 

Only  the  future  warns:  The  immigrant's  instinct  for  belief 
in  his  new  country  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  city  of  his  choice.  The  opportunity  of  justifying  this  belief 
and  for  providing  education  and  citizenship  is  open  to  the  for- 
eign language  newspaper.  It  is  the  written  word,  the  organ 
of  authority,  but  those  who  control  its  policy  are  in  turn  con- 
trolled by  larger  business  interests  and  these  are  prostituting 
its  high  office  for  commercial  gain.  Let  the  city  waken  and 
protect  its  right. 

Health  and  Child  Welfare  Laws 

A  FINAL  draft  of  recommendations  for  child  health  legi: 
lation  was  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  on  January  7  at  whicl 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Associ 
ation,  the  National  Physical  Education  Service,  the  Unitei 
States  Public  Health  Service,  the  National  Child  Labor  Com 
mittee,  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  the  National  Chile 
Health  Council,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
were  represented.  This  key  group  was  called  together  by  the 
Child  Health  Council  at  the  request  of  the  National  Chile 
Labor  Committee  who  recognized  that,  although  children' 
code  commissions  have  done  effective  work  in  drawing  up 
legislation  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  child,  'they  have  too 
often  concerned  themselves  primarily  with  problems  of  the 
delinquent,  defective,  and  dependent  child. 

The  suggestions  of  this  conference  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
various  state  commissions  drafting  child  welfare  laws  and  to 
others  interested  in  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove" 
helpful  by  stimulating  preparation  of  new  measures  for  the 
protection  of  childhood. 

The  recommendations  as  to  prenatal  care  are  interesting  in 
that  they  suggest  the  removal  of  all  legislative  restrictions, 
such  as  limitations  of  tax  rates  or  levies,  which  prevent  proper 
measures  for  prenatal  and  maternity  welfare  because  of  inade- 
quate funds.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  positive  legis- 
lative authority  for  carefully  prepared  measures  seeking  to 
provide  such  relief,  and  that  facilities  for  the  education  of  ex- 
pectant mothers,  for  the  establishment  of  prenatal  health  cen- 
ters and  clinics,  for  the  protection  of  pregnant  women  in  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  health  supervision  of  mothers  should  be 
definitely  authorized  by  law. 

The  conference  further  recommended  that  all  midwives  be 
licensed  by  the  local  state  health  department,  and  thus  open 
the  way  toward  proper  supervision  and  standardization.  Edu- 
cational training  for  obstetrical  attendants  and  midwives  was 
recommended  only  where  the  facilities  for  training  are  ade- 
quate and  there  is  assurance  of  proper  educational  and  health 
supervision. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum — the  "sore  eye"  disease  of  infants 
— came  in  for  consideration  and  elicited  the  very  valuable  sug- 
gestion that  in  addition  to  the  immediate  reporting  of  all  in- 
flammatory eye  conditions  in  the  new-born  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes  at  birth,  any  law  on  the  subject  should  describe 
the  disease  as  well  as  refer  to  it  by  its  technical  name. 
The  reporting  of  births  within  three  days,  the  drafting  of 
legislation  relative  to  the  reporting  of  still  births  and  the  licens- 
ing, following  inspection,  of  all  maternity  homes  were  other 
recommendations  in  the  field  of  prenatal  care. 

It  was  felt  generally  that  there  is  too  little  means  of  promot- 
ing the  health  of  children  and  mothers  during  the  years  be- 
tween birth  and  school-age.  Once  in  school,  the  circumstances 
governing  a  child's  health  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  are 
more  easily  controlled.  Yet  this  does  not  diminish  the  need 
for  legislation  providing  for  physical  examination,  health  edu- 
cation and  instruction  in  hygiene,  nutrition  and  sanitation  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  health-producing  habits.     It  was 
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"jimmy  jerm  sez" 

Borrowing  an   idea  from   the  back-page  comics  of  the  daily  press,  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association  is  reach- 
ing   a    neiv   field   through   the    medium    of  Jimmy   Jerm,   <who   makes   these  pronouncements  in   its  monthly  News 


icommended   also   that   legislation   for  physical   training  be 
iroad  enough  to  allow  for  the  development  of  initiative,  spon- 
leity,  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  child  rather  than 
narrow  and  rigid  as  to  restrict  the  child's  physical  growth. 
e  necessity  for  special  training  for  the  handicapped  was  not 
gotten.  Health  education  should  be  interwoven  with  all  the 
ubjects  of  which  it  naturally  forms  a  part.    The  conference 
leld  that  the  continuation  school  offers  an  effective  medium  for 
lealth   education   and  supervision   in  early  working  years. 

The  following  general  recommendations  covering  the  gen- 
ral  field  of  the  health  of  children  were  agreed  upon: 

In  each  state  there  should  be  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene.  The 
administration  of  all  legislative  provisions  affecting  the  health 
of  children,  except  those  which  properly  pertain  to  other  state 
agencies,  should  be  vested  in  this  bureau.  The  work  of  such 
other  agencies  and  that  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  should 
be  properly  coordinated. 

All  public  and  private  institutions,  agencies,  courts,  and 
boarding  homes  caring  for  dependent,  defective  or  delinquent 
children  should  be  required  by  law  to  have  adequate  health 
supervision  over  their  work  and  be  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  health  authorities. 

All  measures  dealing  with  the  appropriation  and  expenditure 
of  funds  for  material  relief  in  connection  with  child  or  maternity 
care  should  specifically  make  provision  for  adequate  care  of 
the  health. 

The  Negro's  Health 

the  high  death  rate  generally  found  among  the  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States  due  to  race  or  to  living 
conditions,  or  to  both  causes?  Differing  Opinions  have  been 
expressed  in  this  connection.  Whatever  the  cause,  a  high  death 
rate  presents  a  challenging  fact  which  must  be  dealt  with. 

W.  D.  Hill,  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  recently  contributed  fresh  data  to  our  knowledge  of 
[Negro  health  in  an  address  before  the  National  Urban  League, 
at  Newark,  N.  J.     He  said : 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
North  Carolina  Mutual?  I  do  this  because  I  am  confident 
that  our  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  other  companies  which 
write  Negro  risk.  We  operate  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Negro  population  of  this  territory  is  approximately 
6,978,000.  The  agency  force  numbers  825.  Four  hundred  doc- 
tors examine  for  us.  We  have  in  force  165,1535  industrial  poli- 
cies, and  36,660  ordinary  policies.  Our  insurance  in  force  is 
over  $35,000000. 

In  1913  our  mortality  experience  in  the  industrial  life  busi- 
ness among  Negroes  was  compared  with  the  tables  of  expected 
mortality  among  different  groups  of  population.  From  com- 
parison with  the  so-called  sub-standard  table  showing  lives 
with    a   somewhat   higher   than    average    mortality,    the   colored 


policy  holders  of  this  company  should  have  shown  only  376 
deaths  during  1913,  but  the  actual  number  of  deaths  was  648. 
Since  1913  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  the  mortality  among 
these  policy  holders.  In  1914  the  death  rate  for  this  class  of 
business  was  39.7,  and  in  1918  it  had  been  reduced  to  32.4. 

We  cannot  deny  that  Negro  mortality  has  been  and  is  now 
excessive,  but  we  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  death  rate  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States  has  greatly 
decreased.  The  causes  for  excess  mortality  among  Negroes 
haye  been  well  established  and  may  be  included  under  these 
captions: 

a.  Ignorance  of  the  masses  on  the  subject  of  hygiene, 

b.  Living  in  unhealthy  parts  of  the  cities, 

c.  Working  under  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions. 

Our  problem  is  therefore  to  improve  these  conditions,  for  in  so 
doing  we  remove  the  cause,  and  good^  results  will  necessarily 
follow. 

What  can  insurance  companies  do  to  improve  this  condition 
of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  hygiene?  An  educational  cam- 
paign thoroughly  studied  and  planned  which  all  of  the  com- 
panies would  prosecute,  is  a  most  effective  method.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  field  forces  of  the  industrial  companies  makes 
it  possible  to  get  in  personal  touch  with  the  masses,  and  the 
masses  must  feel  the  personal  touch  if  the  campaign  is  to  meet 
with  success.  In  the  South  the  city  agency  forces  of  the  in- 
dustrial companies  are  sufficiently  large  in  themselves  to  carry 
on  a  continuous  warfare  against  this  ignorance.  These  agents 
pay  weekly  visits  to  the  homes  of  their  policy  holders,  and  in 
most  instances  hold  the  respect  of  their  clients.  Frequently  the 
agent  has  to  advise  the  policy  holder  on  business  matters,  on 
family  affairs  and  on  the  political  rights — in  fact  the  agent  gets 
very  close  to  the  life  of  his  policy  holders,  and  has  great  in- 
fluence on  them.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  policy 
holder  refer  to  his  insurance  by  saying,  "I  belong  to  Mr.  Jones" 
or  "I  belong  to  Mr.  Jones'  insurance" — Mr.  Jones  being  the 
agent.  They  have  never  known  or  cared  to  know  the  name  of 
the  company.  With  this  advantage,  these  agents  can  preach 
the  doctrine  of  health  and  sanitation  in  every  home,  giving 
information  and  scattering  literature.  To  point  out  how  thor- 
oughy  these  agents  reach  the  population  of  the  cities,  take  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  as  an  illustration: 

The  Negro  population  of  Richmond  is  approximately  sixty 
thousand.  There  are  four  companies  under  the  management 
of  Negroes,  using  Negro  agents,  and  writing  industrial  busi- 
ness. The  combined  agency  force  of  these  companies  numbers 
85.  They  have  in  force  4,800  industrial  policies  and  1,100 
ordinary  policies.  The  fact  is  there  is  hardly  a  home  that 
these  agents  do  not  enter  or  come  into  very  close  touch  with. 
If  organized  and  given  the  proper  information,  85  agents  pay- 
ing weekly  visits  to  48,000  policy  holders  should  materially  aid 
in  the  education  of  the  masses  on  the  subject  of  hygiene.  The 
situation  in  Richmond   is  typical  of  the  cities  in  the  South. 

The  companies  could  inaugurate  a  nursing  system,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  have  already  been  proved.  Often  people  die 
from  the  lack  of  proper  care  after  they  have  become  ill.  Not 
only  could  the  nurse  help  to  conserve  such  lives,  but  her  tech- 
nical knowledge  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  edu- 
cational campaign.  Also  examiners  and  nurses  could  render 
much  effective  service  by  holding  regular  clinics  and  health 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  cities.  ...  ' 
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Then  there  are  the  other  contributing  causes  for  excess  mor- 
tality; namely,  living  in  unhealthy  parts  of  the  cities,  and  work- 
ing under  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions.  The  improvement, 
of  these  conditions  is  a  question  of  civic  betterment,  and  re- 
ceives the  attention  of  the  authorities  only  when  sufficient  in- 
fluence is  brought  to  bear  on  the  powers  that  be.  Here  again 
the  agency  force  of  the  insurance  company  may  be  utilized  by 
creating  a  sentiment  in  their  fields  for  better  homes,  better 
sewerage,  and  a  cleaner  environment.  The  executives  of  the 
companies  could  assist  in  changing  these  adverse  conditions  by 
using  the  influence  of  their  companies  on  the  civic  authorities. 
Civic  organizations,  however,  must  be  depended  upon  largely 
for   improvment  along  this  line. 

The  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  one  and  three-quarter  million  industrial  policy  hold- 
ers among  colored  people,  shows,  according  to  Louis  I.  Dub- 
lin, a  death  rate  among  white  industrial  policy  holders  of 
about  io  per  thousand,  and  among  Negro  policy  holders  of 
about  1 6  per  thousand.  The  average  length  of  life  of  a  white 
male  in  the  industrial  department  is  46  years,  that  of  a  white 
female,  52  years.  The  colored  male  has  an  expectation  of 
only  37  years  of  life,  and  a  colored  female  of  only  39  years. 
Tuberculosis  among  the  colored  people  shows  more  than  dou- 
ble the  death  rate  among  white  persons.  Infant  mortality  is 
likewise  a  serious  problem.  In  some  cities,  the  infant  death 
rate  among  Negroes  is  as  high  as  200  per  1,000  births,  and  the 
mortality  of  Negro  mothers  in  childbirth  is  also  much  above 
that  of  white  women. 

On  the  question  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  article,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  summarizes  the  discussion  at  <the  conference: 
Mr.  Conners  of  Cleveland: 

"Isn't  it  true  that  the  same  death  rate  obtains  among  for- 
eigners,  groups    who  have   to   live    and   work   under   the   same 
conditions  that  the  Negro  lives   and  works?" 
Dr.  Dublin: 

"No,  it  does  not.  The  lowest  death  rate  is  among  the  East 
Side  Jew  and   East  Side  Italian." 

"You  have  got  to  built  up  a  body  of  information  among 
colored  people.  You  have  got  to  overcome  the  natural  limita- 
tions; build  up  personal  resistance,  which  can  be  done,  and 
the  basis  of  it  all  must  be  a  greater  knowledge  of  personal 
hygiene." 

Mr.  Aery,   of  Hampton: 

"When  the  Negro  migration  was  going  on,  we  were  hear- 
ing that  the  colored  people  who  went  North  died  very  rapidly. 
Have  you   any  special  material  on  that?" 
Dr.   Dublin: 

"The  health  officer  in  this  very  city  of  Newark  has  facts  on 
the   conditions    here.     The   migrants   died   in   large    numbers   in 
this  very  city." 

Mr.  Pace,  of  New  York  city: 

"Is  it  a  matter  of  race  or  a  lack  of  education?" 
Dr.  Dublin: 

"There  is  a  good  deal  to  say  in  regard  to  race  immunity. 
The  northern  climate  and  congestion  are  not  well  adapted  to 
the  well-being  of  colored  people.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  meet  that  difficulty  by  strong  resistance 
against  infection.  We  become  masters  of  nature  through 
knowledge.  Intensified  spreading  of  knowledge  and  more 
thoroughgoing  sanitary   living  is  the  solution." 

Hospitals  in  China 

HOW  would  you  like  to  be  treated  in  a  hospital  which 
could  not  supply  bedding  for  its  patients,  or  clean  clothes, 
or  nursing  service,  or  pure  water?  That  a  large  percentage 
of  the  mission  hospitals  of  China,  of  which  there  are  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  are  destitute  of  these  essentials  to  hospital 
work  is  only  one  of  many  most  revealing  facts  recently  brought 
forward  by  a  self-survey  made  by  those  in  charge  of  these  in- 
stitutions. The  study,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Harold  Balme,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Shantung 
Christian  University,  Tsinanfu,  China,  purposed  to  obtain  ex- 
act information  regarding  the  scientific  efficiency  of  the  hos- 
pitals ;  or — to  put  it  in  the  terms  of  the  report — it  was  to  an- 
swer the  question:  "How  far  are  our  mission  hospitals  able 
at  the  present  time,  in  their  attempt  to  represent  and  prosecute 
Christianity,  to  exhibit  the  highes  ideals  of  careful  and  thor- 
ough medical  and  nursing  work,  and  thus  avoid  the  belittling 


of  that  Christian  message  which  it  is  their  first  purpose  t 
propagate?" 

The  facts  brought  together  were  set  down  by  those  in  charg 
of  the  hospitals  on  form  blanks  supplied  by  the  director  of  th 
study,  who  then  compiled  them  and  interpreted  their  signific 
ance.  The  main  conclusions  are  all  the  more  impressive,  no 
to  say  astounding,  because  they  come  not  from  outsiders  bu 
directly  from  those  at  the  head  of  the  institutions. 

Two  hundred  hospitals,  or  80  per  cent  of  those  open,  ri 
sponded  to  the  request  for  information.     In  barest  outline 
outstanding  facts  found  are  as  follows : 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  hospitals  possessed  no  beddin 
or  only  enough  for  a  very  few  patients. 

Forty-three  per  cent  had   no  laundries  or  inadequate  ones 

Fifty  per  cent  or  over  were  unable  to  clothe  patients  1 
clean  hospital  garments;  seldom  or  never  bathed  their  patient! 
had  no  controlled  diets  for  patients;  had  no  out-patient  depar: 
ments  equipped  for  efficient  medical  work;  and  had  no  isol 
tion  block  or  courtyard. 

Over  seventy  per  cent  had  no  means  of  sterilizing  bedding; 
did  not  possess  a  bacteriological  incubator ;  had  no  X-ray  plant; 
and  were  unable  to  base  their  medical  or  surgical  work  up< 
pathological   investigation. 

Eighty  per  cent  had  only  one  foreign-trained  doctor  la: 
year. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  had  no  nurse,  foreign  or  Chinese ;   a 
60  per  cent  not  more  than  one  graduate  nurse. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  had  no  regular  system  of  night  nursing, 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  had  no  protection  whatever  against 
flies  or  mosquitoes;  67  per  cent  had  no  kitchen  screening;  and 
71  per  cent  no  screening  for  latrines. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  had  no  pressure  sterilizer  for  surgical 
dressings;   31  per  cent  had  no  laboratory  of  any  kind. 

Over  ninety  per  cent  had  no  pure  water  supply,  or  running 
water  laid  throughout  the  hospital. 

Finally,  there  was  an  average  of  only  one  mission  hospita 
bed  to  every  26,640  people  in  China. 

In  many  cases  the  hospitals  have  already  started  action 
meet  some,  at  least,  of  their  insufferable  needs.   Aid  from 
and  everywhere  will  be  welcomed.      Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

Canadian  Social  Hygiene 

A  GROUP  of  social  workers  called  together  by  the  Toron 
to  branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Council  for  Combat 
ing  Venereal  Diseases  recently  presented  to  the  Ontario  Publi 
Service  Commision  a  summary  of  recommended  reforms.  The; 
voice  again  the  universal  wish  that  in  the  administration  0 
laws  it  might  no  longer  be  possible  to  discriminate  agains 
women  sex-offenders.  Again  it  is  almost  a  platitude  to  sa] 
that  greater  activity  of  the  police  is  needed  to  prevent  stree 
solicitation.  While  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  more  prac 
tical  suggestions,  that  which  advises  that  the  criminal  am 
public  health  aspects  of  sex  offenses  be  kept  distinct  and  clearl] 
separate  is  perhaps- as  noteworthy  as  any. 

More  specifically,  this  group  of  workers  urges  that  a  psychi 
atrist  be  attached  to  all  courts  for  the  purpose  of  examininj 
cases  with  previous  court  records  and  of  questioned  mei 
delinquency  and  that  a  representative  of  the  department 
public  health  should  be  present  during  sittings  of  the  mi 
court  in  order  to  see  that  all  men  charged  with  sex  off< 
are  examined  for  the  detection  of  venereal  disease. 
Other  points  made  are: 

That  a  woman  magistrate,  to  alternate  in  her  duties  be- 
tween the  women's  court  and  the  juvenile  court,  and  to  deal 
with   all  cases  pertaining  to  women  and  girls,  be  appointed. 

That  an  adequate  staff  of  probation  officers  be  secured  for 
the  juvenile,  women's  and  men's  courts,  whose  duties  would 
include  the  investigation  of  cases,  the  keeping  of  records  and 
the  correlating  of  the  activities  of  the  agencies  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 

That  complete  records  of  all  cases  be  kept  by  a  card  index 
system. 

That  from  a  preventive  point  of  view  the  fine  system  is  use- 
less in  such  cases  and  should  be  reinforced  or  replaced  by  con- 
structive work  aiming  at  rehabilitation. 

That  flippant  accounts  of  serious  proceedings,  by  the  press, 
should  be  discouraged. 

That  women  police  are  needed  on  the  streets,  in  parks,  skat- 
ing  rinks,   dance   halls  and   movies,    as   preventive   agents. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Community  Foundations 


LTHOUGH  they  have  not  attracted  the  same  popular 
notice  as  the  social  unit  experiment,  the  .war  chests,  and 
the  councils  of  social  agencies,  nevertheless  the  communi- 
foundations  have  steadily  and  quietly  been  taking  hold  of 
imagination  of  people  of  large  means  who  wish  to  see  the 
red-up  energy  of  their  money  released  for  the  public  good. 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  June  12,  1915, 
roll-call  of   the   foundations  showed   that  seven   had   al- 
y   come   into  existence.      Today  the   idea  has   prospered 
1    thirty-six    communities    have    established     foundations 
e    a   number   more   are   considering    the    advisability   of 
doing.     The  plan  in  general  is  practically  the  one  which 
developed  by  Judge  Frederick  H.  Goff  in  191 4  and  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  Cleveland  Foundation.     There  is 
ays  a  trustee,  or  group  of  trustees,  prepared  to  safeguard 
uests  and  gifts  under  foundation  trust  departments,  together 
h   a  committee   of  three,   five,  seven,   or  eleven   members 
ed  perhaps  a  survey  committee,  a  distributing  committee, 
overning  committee,  or  a  disbursing  committee,  pledged  to 
iburse  both  designated  and  undesignated  funds.     Designated 
ds  are  those  received  by  the  foundation  for  one  or  more 
ablished  social   agencies,  and  undesignated  funds  those  re- 
ived as  either  bequests  or  gifts,  to  be  spent  for  those  activi- 
which    in    the    minds   of    the    governing    committee    are 
med   most   worth   while.      The  territorial   limitations   for 
individual  foundation  range  all  the  way  from  one  city  to 
United  States,  according  to  the  plans  made  by  the  different 
munities.     The  number  of  trustees  ranges   from  one  in 
eveland  to  nineteen  such  in  the  city  of  New  York.    The  dis- 
rsements  of  funds  cover  all  sorts  of  activities  such  as  local 
iurveys   and  studies,   endowment  of  charitable   organizations 
institutions,  experimental  work  along  the  lines  of  public 
th,     establishment     of     recreational     centers     or     special 
5  of  research.     In  nearly  every  case  the  resolution  creating 
trust  has  had  written  into  it  so  broad  a  statement  as  to 
possible   lines    of    development,    that    any   social    welfare 
vement  of  however  general  a  classification  may  legitimately 

within  the  provisions  of  the  legal  document. 

Cleveland  today  has  the  largest  sum  written  into  wills  for 

future   activities  of   a   foundation    (over   $100,000,000), 

though   its  actual   income   is   the  same   as  that  in  Buffalo 

here  the  foundation  is  much  younger  and  where  much  less 

vision  for  the  future  has  thus  far  been  made.     Boston  has 

,000,000  actually  matured   under  the  Permanent   Charity 

nd  which  is  today  distributing  the  largest  sum  of  money, 

annual  income  being  more  than  $200,000.    Pittsburgh  and 

Philadelphia  have  large  sums  in  prospect  it  is  understood. 

From  this  record  of  growth  and  development  during  the 
period  of  only  six  years,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  some- 
:hing  in  the  foundation  idea  that  has  come  into  the  field  to 
stay.  Perhaps  the  foundation's  two  strongest  factors  are, 
that  it  provides,  in  a  permanent  way,  for  careful,  highly  de- 
veloped business  efficiency  controlling  the  expenditure  of 
funds ;  and  that  the  "dead  hand"  can  no  longer  exert  a  bane- 
ful influence  in  the  matter  of  vast  sums  of  money  set  aside  for 
impossible  uses  if  the  disbursing  committee  is  always  to  have 
the  privilege  of  redistributing  funds  at  such  time  as  the  orig- 
inal organization  seems  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness  or  to 
have  lowered  its  standards.  There  will  without  doubt  be 
many  changes  before  the  best  type  of  organization  is  finally 
developed ;  but  these  central  ideas  which  today  hold  good  in 
11  of  the  foundations  which  have  been  created  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, still  be  found,  though  perhaps  in  quite  different  form. 


Recently  one  or  two  rather  new  features  have  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  development  of  these  founda- 
tions. In  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  definite  effort  has  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  companies  to  interest  their  clientele 
in  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  foundation  either  as  residuary 
legatee  or  making  it  the  beneficiary  of  an  actual  accessory 
policy.  Agents  of  one  of  the  la,rge  insurance  companies  go 
out  from  their  offices  instructed  to  interest  men  and  women  in 
such  a  scheme.  One  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  man  pays  the  premiums  during  his  lifetime  and  does 
not  leave  any  burden  against  the  estate,  for  the  policy  is  pay- 
able immediately  upon  his  death. 

In  many  of  the  cities,  in  fact  nearly  everywhere,  there  is 
a  peliod  after  the  establishment  of  the  foundation  when  little 
or  no  income  is  available  for  actual  work.  This  has  been 
met  in  at  least  two  ways :  First,  the  foundation  committee  may 
underwrite  the  expenses  of  the  organization  temporarily  or 
until  such  time  as  sufficient  funds  may  become  available  to 
carry  on  the  desired  activities ;  or  the  foundation  may  not 
actually  function  until  sufficient  money  is  in  hand. 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo  the  foundation  began  to  function 
when  an  initial  gift  was  received  as  an  undesignated  fund  to 
be  expended  in  whatever  way  the  members  of  the  governing 
committee  saw  fit.  As  the  first  step,  an  office  was  opened  and 
a  small  staff  of  trained  workers  put  in  charge.  The  income 
was  not  large  enough  to  permit  of  much  active  work,  and  the 
governing  committee  decided  that  some  special  action  must  be 
taken  to  tide  over  the  intermediary  period.  Their  policy  had 
been  to  make  the  foundation  development  as  democratic  as 
possible,  and  because  of  this,  all  of  the  trust  companies  in  Erie 
county  had  been  invited  to  become  trustees.  To  continue  this 
same  policy  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  sustaining  member- 
ship. Shares  at  $25  each  may  now  be  obtained  from  the  foun- 
dation ;  no  one  person  is  permitted  to  hold  more  than  four 
such  shares.  It  is  hoped  that  the  response  will  be  sufficiently 
large  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  immediate  activities 
in  this  way.  As  the  foundation  grows  and  its  work  is  better 
recognized,  it  is  hoped  that  the  sustaining  membership  will 
increase,  and  as  this  comes  about,  it  will  be  possible  to  lower 
the  value  of  each  share.  In  five  years  there  should  be,  with 
an  increased  budget,  a  much  larger  sustaining  membership  at 
a  lower  cost  to  every  individual  member.  This  plan  has  not, 
so  far  as  the  Buffalo  committee  knows,  been  tried  out  in  other 
cities,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  still  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  entirely  successful.  It  expresses,  however,  a  very  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  governing  committee  to  place  the 
Buffalo  Foundation  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity as  a  democratic  institution  calling  for  support  and  en- 
couragement from  men  and  women  of  all  types. 

The  following  are  the  principal  foundations  which  have 
been  actually  established,  although  a  number  of  them  are  not 
functioning,  in  some  cases  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  a  director  or  are  not  spending  money: 

Attleboro    (Mass.)    Foundation, 
Boston   Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
Buffalo  Foundation, 
Chicago  Community  Trust, 
Cincinnati  Foundation, 
Cleveland  Foundation, 
Detroit  Community  Fund, 
Harrisburg  Community  Fund, 
Hawaiian   Foundation, 
Houston  Foundation, 
Indianapolis  Foundation, 
I^os  Angeles  Community  Trust, 
Louisville  Foundation, 
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SHIRT  FRONTS 

RANDOLPH  ST.  JOHN,  his  plump  cheeks  still  pinked 
with  the  nipping  cold,  slumped  down  into  a  capacious 
leather  chair  at  the  club.  A  log  fire  was  crackling  in 
the  wide,  pebbled  fireplace.  A  circle  had  straggled  around 
it,  reminiscing  over  their  cigars. 

"Well,"  sputtered  Ranny,  oozing  into  the  folds  of  the 
chair,  "I've  had  some  experience  today." 

The  flow  of  mellow  talk  ebbed.  Ranny  was  usually  so 
flaccid  mannered  that  his  truculence  pricked  the  after-dinner 
drowsiness  of  the  group. 

"I  have  a  curious  interest  in  certain  movements,  you 
know,"  he  continued.  "Well,  I  dropped  in  at  the  office  of 
one  of  the  big  welfare  organizations  today  to  talk  over  a 
pet  project  of  mine.  In  the  first  place  I  was  challenged  by 
a  drab,  frumpish  female  who  asked  me  to  wait.  I  waited., 
I  tried  to  beguile  myself  with  an  odd  assortment  of  stale 
literature  strewn  over  a  nearby  table.  Next  to  me  slouched 
a  dejected,  forlorn  woman  who  also  waited." 

There  was  a  chuckle  from  Merriweather.  "But  that  isn't 
true  of  all  of  them,  Ranny." 

"Finally  I  was  ushered  into  a  glass  cage  where  a  young 
man  in  a  frock  coat — a  frock  coat,  mind  you — greeted  me 
with,  'And  what  can  I  do  for  you  today,  Mr.  St.  John?  I 
am  sure  that  we  can  cooperate  in  your  undertaking.  I"  am 
indeed  pleased  to  make  this  contact  with  you.'  " 

Big  "Jim"  Blake  laughed.  "You  wouldn't  want  him  to 
wear  brass  buttons,  would  you,   Ranny?" 

"No,  but  I  want  him  to  be  plain  human.  He  has  one  of 
the  pivotal  jobs  in  the  city," 

"A  spear-point  in  social  pioneering,"  interrupted  Merri- 
weather. 

"That's  it." 

"Reminds  me,"  drawled  Blake,  "of  the  summer  I  worked 
with  some  bohunks  at  Solvay.  I  was  in  the  caustic  acid 
department  running  a  salt  wheel  in  a  deep  pit  sheer  up 
against  the  glare  of  the  furnaces.  It  was  a  living  hell, 
temperature  over  a  hundred  degrees  and  the  air  heavy  as 
lead.  About  once  a  week  the  superintendent  in  a  white 
collar  and  a  trim  suit  looked  down  into  the  pit  at  us. 
'How's  it  going,  boys?'  he'd  sing  out.  We  called  him  a 
shirt  front." 

"Yes,  some  are  shirt  fronts,"  mused  Merriweather,  "and 
some  are  down  in  the  pits  doing  the  grubbing.  And  these 
need  laughter  and  release  sometimes,  and  just  to  touch 
fingertips  with  the   deep,  rich  things  in  life." 

"You're  right,"  added  Jim  Blake.  "There's  something 
queer  about  the  state  of  mind  you  get  into.  All  life  isn't 
twisted  and  snarled.  There  are  shirt-fronts,  and  there  are 
men  who  do  the  day's  job  with  little  understanding  of  their 
own  greatness.     They  have  the  human  touch."         P.  L.  B. 


Milwaukee  Foundation, 

Minneapolis  Foundation, 

Newark   Community  Trust, 

New  Orleans  Community  Trust, 

New  York  Community  Trust, 

Peoria   Community  Trust, 

Philadelphia  Foundation, 

Pittsburgh   Community  Foundation, 

Portland   (Ore.)  Foundation, 

Quincy    (III.)    Memorial   Society, 

Rhode  Island  Foundation, 

Richmond    (Va.)    Foundation, 

Seattle  Foundation, 

Sioux  City  Common  Fund, 

Spokane  Foundation, 

St.  Louis  Community  Trust, 

Tulsa    (Okla.)    Community  Trust   Fund, 

Washington,    (D.  C.)    Foundation, 

Williamsport    (Pa.)    Fundation, 

Winston-Salem    (N.  C.)    Foundation, 

Worcester   (Mass.)    County  Charitable  Foundation. 

What  the  future  of  the  foundation  in  all  of  the  different 
communities  will  be  is  still,  of  course,  problematical.  There 
are,  however,  enough  different  plans  developing,  and  the 
special  features  of  each  differ  sufficiently  from  one  another 
to  allow  of  a  rather  wide  range  of  experiment.  It  will  be 
interesting  in  the  next  five  years  to  see  which  type  of  organi- 
zation will  prove  itself  the  most  desirable.  Certain  it  is,  if 
the  movement  goes  on  growing  at  the  rate  of  the  past  four 
years,  and  if  great  sums  of  money  continue  to  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  this  group  of  agencies,  in  the  aggregate  they 
will  represent  an  immense  amount  of  power.     Eecause  of  this 


alone  there  must  be  worked  out  high  standards  and  carefi 
administration  which  will  bring  the  very  best  results  to  the 
communities  involved. 

Frances  M.  Hollingshead,  M.D. 
Director,  The  Buffalo  Foundation. 
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"The  Next  Five  Years 

((TT'S  just  another  case  of  mental  incapacity,"  sighed  Mis 
-A Moore,   the    associated   charity   worker   as   she   presents 
the  case   of  the  Lanigan   family  at  the  district  conference. 
"You  see,  we  found  the  home  filthy,  and  the  children  half 
starved  and  half-naked.     Mr.  Lanigan  had  earned  fairly  good 
wages  in  an  automobile  repair  shop,  but  that  has  closed  down 
and  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  anything  since.     He  h 
tramped  the  streets  looking  for  work  until  he  is  despondent, 
Mrs.  Lanigan,  who  was  examined  at  the  clinic,  was  found 
to  be  only  a  child  in  mental  age." 

"There's  a  striking  similarity  between  this  case  and  on 
we  had  last  week,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Waldron,  the  wife  of  th 
president  of  the  state  university,  who  gave  indefatigably  o 
her  time  to  social  and  civic  betterment  rather  than  to  fl 
and  feathers.  "What  are  we  doing  anyway  to  combat  th 
problem?" 

She  turned  to  the  district  secretary  whose  brown  eyes  an 
rounded  face  had  not  yet  lost  their  alluring  quality  in  th 
grim  drive  of  her  daily  tasks. 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Hale,  "We're  not  doing  very  mil 
We  were  indeed  fortunate  in  getting  the  clinic  opened.    H 
there's  still  so  much  to  be  done.     Somehow,  we  get  so  h 
tically  busy  in  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  moment  tha 
we  lose  sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees.     I  do  wish  that  we 
might  just  catch  our  breath  to  see  where  we  are  going  and 
why." 

"Yes,  why  not  study  our  cases,  and  plan  a  program  for  the 
future,"  commented  the  chairman ;  which,  in  the  language  of 
employment  management,  was  putting  the  case  for  "job  analy- 

•     n 
SIS. 

It  was  a  realization  of  local  needs  like  this  which  led  a 
committee  of  the  Iowa  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  of 
which   Hornell   Hart  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  wa 
chairman,  to  study  the  social  maladjustments  in  families 
to  present  a  program  entitled  The  Next  Five  Years. 

This  report  represents  the  conclusions  of  a  group  of  work 
ers  primarily  interested  in  family  case  problems.  It  classifies 
the  social  maladjustments  underlying  them  as:  widowhood, 
sickness  of  the  wage  earner,  involuntary  unemployment,  in- 
adequate earnings,  mental  and  moral  incapacity,  and  delin- 
quent parenthood. 

The  Muscatine  Welfare  Association  indicated  the  problem 
of  delinquent  parenthood  as  its  chief  interest.  Investigation 
showed  that  30  per  cent  of  the  new  cases  handled  by  the  as- 
sociation in  191 9  involved  this  factor,  while  in  over  half  of 
the  cases  the  failure  of  the  father,  who  was  not  a  deserter,  to 
support  the  family  was  the  prime  factor.  The  Social  Service 
League  of  Burlington,  la.,  stated  that  feeblemindedness  and 
shiftlessness  stand  out  as  the  leading  causes  contributing  to 
poverty,  with  the  cruelty  and  neglect  of  children  playing  a 
part  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

The  committee  suggests  a  program  of  diagnosis,  treatment, 
education  and  prevention  to  meet  these  two  problems.  "The 
diagnosis  should  make  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
mentally  normal  and  the  feebleminded  and  psychopathic  cases, 
and  between  the  chronically  demoralized  and  the  temporarily 
maladjusted."  The  committee  recommends  that  adult  proba- 
tion insuring  an  opportunity  for  honest  employment  should 
be  used  with  normal  first  offenders  and  normal  individuals 
giving  promise  of  ready  reform;  that  the  chronically  delin- 
quent but  mentally  normal  father  should  be  sentenced  for  an 
indeterminate  term  dependent  upon  his.  improvement  in  char- 
acter and  ideals.    The  basic  principle  adopted  in  dealing  with 
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'  normal  delinquent  parents  was 
!  that  of  reform  rather  than  of 
punishment.  "The  reform  of 
the  delinquent  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  problem  in  ap- 
I  plied  psychology,  and  the  aid  of 
the  psychiatric  social  worker 
should  be  enlisted  at  every  step 
in  connection  with  both  proba- 
tion and  imprisonment." 

The  committee  is  divided 
jpon  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  less  hopeful  cases. 
I  Some  members  feel  that  in  case 
\  the  delinquent  father  or  mother 
is  found  to  be  "feebleminded, 
insane,  or  incapable  of  reform, 
every  legitimate  means  should 
be  used  to  discourage  their  con- 
tinued propagation."  Other 
members  feel  that  "wide-spread 
information    as   to   methods   of 
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THE    HOUSTON    FOUNDATION 

A  diagram  showing  the  relations  of  the  municipal  government  and  welfare  activities  of  the 
Texas  city  reproduced  in  The  American   City 

contraception  would  lead  to  abuse,  especially  to  more  gener 


question  of  war  chests  and  financial  federations.  Do  they 
serve  to  inspire  employers,  contributors  and  citizens  as  a 
whole  with  a  social  vision,  or  does  such  a  central  fund-rais- 
ing machine  serve  instead  to  stultify  interest?    Are  contribu- 


tions an  end  in  themselves  or  are  they  to  serve  the  larger 
good?    These  questions  are  pertinent  not  only  in  Iowa,  but 


al  immorality  and  to  the  spread  of  venereal  disease."  In  ex 
pressing  his  own  views,  Mr.  Hart  states  that  he  believes  "that 
the  evils  of  multiplication  of  the  feebleminded  and  degenerate 
|  far  outweigh  the  possible  dangers  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
means  of  preventing  such  multiplication.  Philanthropy  has 
ecome  a  vast  system  enabling  the  unfit  to  survive."  He 
points  out  that  the  educated  and  well-to-do  class  have  a 
knowledge  of  contraception  while  "the  ignorant,  the  shift- 
less" are  left  to  their  ignorance  and  shiftlessness. 

The   committee   holds   that   in    attacking   the   question   of  PH.^  Houston  Foundation  for  public  welfare  is  the  bene 

poverty,  social  workers  must  look  eye  to  eye  at  injustice,  ex-      __~  ^c'ai7-.°*  a  remarkable  will — that  of  the  late  Edwan 


elsewhere. 


A  Remarkable  Will 


ploitation,  improper  living  and  working  conditions,  social  dis- 
organization and  other  social  factors.     To  quote  its  report: 

In  Iowa,  as  in  other  states,  the  great  causes  of  poverty  are 
social  rather  than  individual  and  should  be  met  with  social 
remedies The  Associated  Charities  of  Des  Moines  re- 
ports that  in  1919,  more  than  half  of  their  cases  involved  sick- 
ness, while  about  one-fourth  involved  unemployment  or  irregu- 
lar employment.  Desertion  and  non-support  were  factors  in 
only  i  case  out  of  18.  Cedar  Rapids  reports  that  in  1919,  109 
of  its  cases  involved  sickness  and  51  involved  insufficient  earn- 
ings while  only  19  involved  mismanagement  and  only  13  In- 
volved desertion  or  non-support.  Fort  Dodge  reports  that  in 
1918-1919  nearly  half  of  its  cases  involved  sickness.  Iowa  City 
states  in  a  recent  report  that  inadequate  earnings  and  acute 
and  chronic  disease  played  the  largest  part  in  causing  the  dis- 
tress dealt  with. 

Forty  widowed  families  were  studied  by  Mabel  Tibbott  of 
Fort  Dodge,  la.,  who  found  that  the  mothers'  pensions 
granted  are  entirely  inadequate.  Upon  this  point  the  com- 
mittee states  that  "a  mother  should  be  guaranteed  an  income 
adequate  to  enable  her  to  rear  her  family  in  a  wholesome  way. 
Mothers  receiving  pensions  should  not  be  expected  or  allowed 
to  be  regularly  employed  away  from  their  young  children." 

Sickness  was  also  stressed  as  a  predominate  cause  of  "un- 
deserved misery."  As  a  preventive,  the  committee  favors  a 
compulsory  health  insurance  law,  and  urges  investigation  of 
old  age  pensions  and  unemployment  insurance.  In  this  con- 
nection it  maintains  "that  every  normal  father  should  be  as- 
sured the  opportunity  to  earn  an  income  adequate  for  the 
support  of  his  family  at  a  decent  level  of  living.  .  .  .  that  the 
burden  of  undeserved  misfortune  should  be  borne  by  society 
through  social  insurance,  without  taint  of  charity,  and  should 
not  be  thrown  on  to  the  individual  and  his  dependents." 

One  of  the  most  significant  sections  of  the  report  emphasizes 
the  need  for  a  wider  vision,  for  a  quickening  and  freshening 
of  the  impulses  of  the  human  spirit,  for  sympathy  and  under- 
standing and  fortitude.  The  statement,  "unless  contribu- 
tors understand  modern  social  ideals  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
through  far-sighted  plans  for  family  reconstruction  rather 
than  mere  temporizing  relief,"  brings  to  the  fore  the  moot 


Edward 
Pinkney  Hill,  jurist,  capitalist  and  ranch  owner,  who  died 
in   San  Antonio,  Tex.,  during  the  summer  of   191 9.     The 
provisions  of  this  will,  described  in  the  November  issue  of 
The  American  City  by  H.  Wirt  Steele,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of   Charity,   Benevolence   and   Public  Welfare   of 
Houston,  show  that  its  author  recognized  a  concept  of  social 
responsibility  which  might  be  that  of  some  future  Utopia. 
I  give,  bequeath  and  return  to  the  people  of  Houston  in  their 
corporate   capacity    as   the   city   of    Houston,    and   the    Houston 
Foundation   as  created    and  organized   by  and   under  the  ordi- 
nance of  said  city  passed  March  22,  1915,  and  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  expressed  and  defined  in  said  ordinance,  all  my  prop- 
erty,  real   and  personal,  that  I  may  own  at  my  death. 

I  am  influenced  to  this  disposition  of  my  estate  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  I  went  to  Houston  early  in  1886  with  nothing.  When 
I  had  made  a  few  dollars  above  necessity  I  invested  in  city 
lots  and  continued  like  investments  while  I  lived  there  up  to 
1897,  before  which  time,  after  a  division  of  my  property,  there 
remained  to  me  enough  to  enable  me  to  retire  from  business. 
This  good  fortune  came  unearned  by  me  through  increased 
value  of  real  estate,  and  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  city 
of  Houston  should  have  such  share  in  that  good  fortune  as  I 
am  in   a  situtation  to  return. 

Before  his  death  Judge  Hill  had  suggested  to  the  mayor  of 
Houston  that  there  should  be  a  department  of  the  municipal 
government  known  as  the  department  of  public  trusts  which 
should  receive  and  administer  estates  intended  for  public  use. 
These  conferences  inspired  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Charity,  Benevolence  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  providing  that: 

This  department  should  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of   a   board   of   trustees   to   be   known    as   the   Board   of   Public 
Trusts   of  the   City  of   Houston ;   to   consist   of  seven   members 
each  to  be  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Houston,  of  skill  and  dis- 
cretion  in  handling  financial   and   trust  matters  of  good  moral 
character,  interested   in  welfare  work  and  possessing  a  knowl- 
edge of. the  civic,  educational,  physical   and  moral  needs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Houston.     Any  one  holding  or  seeking 
political    office     is    disqualified     from    serving    on     the    board 
Women  are  eligible  for  service  on  the  board,  but  their  mem- 
bership shall  not  exceed  three   at  any  one  time. 
It  was  just  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  that  Jl 
Hill  wrote  his  will  conforming  to  its  provisions. 
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BOOKS  on  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  and  RECREATION 


THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

By  Newell  F.  Sims.     Charles  Scribner's   Sons.     916   pp.     Price, 
$4.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4-75- 

READINGS  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 
By  John  Phelan.     Macmillan  Company.     632  pp.    Price,  $1.40; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

CHAPTERS  IN  RURAL  PROGRESS 

By  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.     Chicago  University  Press.     251   pp. 

Price,  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $i-35- 

Two  new  books  much  needed,  and  a  senior  volume  much  used 
and  now  reprinted,  are  the  latest  armful  in  the  country  life  harvest. 
The  reprinting  of  the  Butterfield  Chapters  in  Rural  Progress  is 
earned  by  that  book's  lasting  worth.  It  reaches  past  all  later  vol- 
umes in  saying  enduring  things  in  language  that  needs  not  to  be 
improved. 

The  Rural  Community  by  Professor  Sims  is  not  a  cold  treatise 
upon  rural  affairs,  nor  a  statement  of  some  fanciful  ideal  which 
has  no  roots  in  fact.  It  is  a  source-book  of  the  discussion  of  the 
rural  community  as  far  back  as  the  Elizabethan  period  of  English 
literature.  Here  in  the  four  chapters  upon  the  ancient  community, 
especially  that  of  The  Medieval  Manor,  one  may  learn  why  Gold- 
smith wrote  The  Deserted  Village.  These  chapters  are  a  valu- 
able key  to  the  understanding  of  all  European  rural  life.  The  sol- 
diers who  marveled  at  the  French  or  German  country  village  will 
here  read  tHe  reason  for  its  being  as  it  is.  Those  thoughtful  farm 
boys  met  with  in  every  division  of  the  army  of  occupation,  who 
declared  that  American  country  life  would  some  day  be  organized 
in  villages  like  the  European,  may  read  here  that  progress  is  away 
from  the  village  to  the  farm,  not  from  farm  to  village.  The  book 
is  progressive.  Professor  Sims  has  arranged  his  material  in  a 
dynamic  order.  It  proceeds  through  Part  II,  The  Modern  Com- 
munity, to  Part  III,  The  Community  Reconstruction,  one  chapter 
near  the  last  being  The  Program.  , 

There  is  danger  in  this  arrangement.  The  ardent  amateur  sociol- 
ogists are  frothy  rather  than  observant.  They  have  their  place 
though  Professor  Sims'  own  contributions  are  in  the  earlier  part 
where  the  footing  is  less  shaky.  Such  proposals  as  The  Community 
Council,  The  Lyceum,  an  Important  Factor  in  Community  Better- 
ment The  Movies  as  a  Community  Organizer  in  North  Carolina, 
have  a  present  value  for  discussion.  But  these  parts  of  the  book 
are  its  conversational  margin.  The  intellectual  core  is  in  the  two 
parts  in  which  are  arranged  representative  description  of  rural  lite 

"TTitt'description  of  present  conditions,  there  is  too  little  about 
Europe  and  Asia  and  more  than  enough  about  the  survey  of  Ameri- 
can conditions.  One  would  desire  to  read  some  descriptions  from 
the  Russian  literature  of  the  Mir,  of  the  Zemstvos;  of  the  Chinese 
villages  which  are  now  at  the  very  stage  at  which  they  would  fit 
into  Professor  Sims'  pages.  The  literature  of  agricultural  co- 
operation, especially  in  Denmark,  Finland  and  Ireland  would  have 
furnished  excerpts  of  more  interest  than  certain  of  the  American 
descriptions;  much  more  dynamic  than  some  of  the  American 
dreams.  On  this  side  of  the  water,  we  love  to  believe  that  what 
ought  to  be  will  be;  and  indeed,  for  the  Puritanical  mind  it  al- 
ready exists.  Alas!  Or  shall  I  say-thank  God!  It  often  is  not 
„or  ever  shall  be.  The  realism  of  these  European  writers  who 
have  been  translated  into  English  is  more  mature  and  more  true. 
The  other  defect  of  The  Rural  Community  is  that  it  has  no  index. 
A  greater  mechanical  defect  in   a  source-book  could  not  be. 

Readings  in  Rural  Sociology  is  devised  to  be  different  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  two  writers  consulted  to  the  end  of 
avoiding  duplication  of  material.  Each  book  supplements  the  other 
Together  they  cover  the  field  well.  The  amateur  lecturer  on  rural 
sociology,  newly  called  to  a  college  or  seminary  cha.r  from  a  pas- 
torate, "will  find  here  the  oil  and  gasoline  sufficient  to  carry  him 
through  the  year.  ,. 

Professor  Phelan's  readings  are  well  edited,  the  chapters  well 
balanced,  and  all,  at  the  end,  completely  indexed  both  according 
to  writer  and  topic.  Of  the  two  books  this  is  the  more  cyclopedic, 
as  it  undertakes  to  record  the  writers  from  whatever  quarter  they 
mav  write,  provided  only  it  be   American  rural  sociology  of  which 


they  write.  Beginning  with  Country  Life  in  New  England,  in 
the  West,  the  South,  the  writers  are  quoted  upon  Economic  Inter- 
ests, Rural  Life,  Recreation,  Correctional  Agriculture,  The  Home, 
The  Country  School,  The  Church,  The  Village  Organization  of 
Rural  Interests,  Leadership.  It  is  strange  that  in  both  these  vol- 
umes, reflecting  the  idealist  spirit  of  Amherst  Agricultural  Collegi 
there  is  nothing  of  world  agriculture.  Vinogradoff  and  the  Rus 
sian  novelists,  Gide  and  Herrick,  and  others  who  describe  Europea 
cooperative  organization,  are  not  here.  The  fine  work  of  the  Rowi 
tree  Foundation  in  describing  western  European  cooperation,  es 
cially  in  Belgium,  is  not  mentioned.  The  excerpts  from  the  litera- 
ture of  medieval  and  later  country  life  in  Sims'  Rural  Community 
are  weighty  and  valuable.  But  in  neither  book  is  the  point 
view  international  or  cosmopolitan.  Yet  agriculture  and  the  soci 
life  of  farmers  are  not  described  in  the  story  of  any  nation 
their  processes  they  conform  rather  to  climate  than  to  nationalii 
History  is  more  potent  in  forming  rural  sociology  than  is  goveri 
ment.  The  lack  of  world  outlook  and  over-attention  to  America! 
idealization  are  the  chief  defects  of  these  two  new  books.  Allow- 
ing this,  they  constitute  together  a  collection  that  is  priceless  to  the 
student  and  the  teacher.  Warren  H.  Wilson.  | 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS    FOR  COOPERATING    CHURCHI 

Edited  by  Roy  B.  Guild.  Association  Press.  268  pp.  Price, 
$1.90;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 

THE  MALDEN  SURVEY 

Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Walter  S.  Athearn.  Inter- 
church  World  Movement.  213  pp.  Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $2.60. 

Mr.  Guild's  digest  of  the  Interchurch  nine  departmental  con 
missions'  reports  conserves  much  valuable  work,  not  only  in  gather- 
ing the  results  of  wide  observation  and  experience,  but  in  sug- 
gesting incentives  and  ways  for  carrying  on  and  out  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  churches  along  all  the  lines  of  progress  which  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement  aimed  to  promote.  Tactfully  yet  forcibly 
the  volume  fulfils  its  functions  as  a  manual  of  principles  and 
methods  by  scrupulously  respecting  the  autonomy  of  each  denomina- 
tion and  every  local  church  while  insisting  upon  the  community 
as  the  unit  and  upon  the  common  cause  of  all  the  churches  as  the 
goal  of  all  effort. 

Community  councils  and  commissions  of  cooperating  churches  are 
urged  to  organize  so  as  to  cover  each  rural  county  and  every 
municipality,  smaller  or  larger.  A  thorough  local  survey  of  each 
community  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  intelligent  and  effective 
cooperative  work.  The  very  effort  to  make  it  furnishes  incentive 
to  act  together  in  meeting  the  challenge  to  the  churches  with  which 
the  results  of  such  a  canvass  are  sure  to  confront  them. 

There  is  little  if  any  indication  of  the  survival  of  the  antagonism 
to  social  agencies  and  their  aims  which  so  long  prevailed  among 
the  churches.  The  "spiritual"  and  the  "social"  are  still  antithetic- 
ally referred  to  in  urging  evangelism.  Yet  "the  evangelism  that 
does  not  plan  for  community  service"  is  said  to  be  "socially  defi- 
cient," as  the  community  service  "which  is  not  evangelistic  in  it» 
spirit  and  program"  is  claimed  to  be  "spiritually  deficient."  There 
-is,  however,  scant  recognition  of  the  field  for  cooperation  with 
Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  liberal  churches  and  ethical  and  other  pro- 
pagandist agencies,  alien  to  the  evangelical  Protestant  churches,  al- 
though nearly  every  other  official  and  voluntary  agency  to  be  found 
in  any  community  is  cited  as  a  cooperative  ally. 

Too  sweeping  is  the  claim  that  "all  these  allied  agencies  make 
their  appeal  to  the  church  and  depend  upon  it  for  their  inspiration 
and  resource."  Where,  however,  that  is  the  case,  the  point  is  well 
taken  that  the  federation  of  Protestant  churches  should  take  initiative 
in  coordinating  such  agencies  of  the  community  in  cooperative  rela- 
tion. There  is  disappointingly  little  said  about  week-day  religious 
teaching,  for  which  the  public  schools,  in  some  localities,  are  open- 
ing the  way  to  supplement  what  they  are  neither  authorized  nor 
equipped  to  undertake. 

Fine  and  strong  are  the  attitudes  taken  and  the  policies  advocated 
for  the  church's  promotion  of  justice,  peace  and  fellowship  in  in- 
dustry. Effective  cooperation  is  emphatically  urged  upon  the 
churches  in  every  locality  and  denomination  for  the  increase  and 
preva]ence   of   international   justice    and   good-will.     Loyalty  to   the 
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League   of  Nations   is   held    to   be   the   supreme   opportunity  of   the 

Ihurches  to  exemplify  the  Christian  ideals  of  cooperative  service  and 

Internal  good-will   as  essential   to  the   establishment  of   "Christian 

nternationalism"  as  the  new  world  order. 

Significant   above    all   the   progress   that   this   useful   little  volume 

cords  and  aims  to  promote,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  community 

nsciousness  is  shown  to  be   possessing  the  churches  and  the  em- 

asis   with    which    its    promotion    is    urged    upon    the    churches    as 

dential  to  their  own  success  and  the  salvation  of  the  communities 

,.ey  serve.     Hitherto,   the   lack  of  anything  like   a  consciousness  of 

he  community  has  been  so  conspicuous  throughout  .the  land  as  to  be 

i  stultification  both  of  communities  and  their  churches. 

No  better  exemplification  of  the  constructive  purposes  and  recon- 
ructive  methods  of  the  interchurch  movement  could  be  cited  than 
rating  which  the  Maiden  church  building  survey  gives  of  the 
enteen  church  buildings  and  religious  education  plants  of  that 
according  to  the  score  card  designed  to  test  the  adaptability 
d  adequacy  of  buildings  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
ded.  Each  of  these  building  equipments  was  credited  or  dis- 
jdited  according  as  its  site,  structure,  heating,  lighting  and  other 
rvice  systems,  and  its  interior  arrangement  of  space  for  assembly, 
ool  and  community  purposes  actually  met  the  requirements  ex- 
d  by  the  use  to  which  both  the  church  and  community  needed 
e  whole  plant  to  be  put.  In  its  text,  many  illustrations  and  minute 
ails  of  this  unique  building  survey — the  first  of  its  kind — may 
ell  serve  their  valuable  and  indispensable  purpose  in  guiding  the 
rection,  reconstruction,  upkeep  and  operation  of  buildings  devoted 
religious,  educational  and  other  community  uses.  The  prevention 
of  waste  and  the  promotion  of  economy;  the  combination  of  good 
[  taste  and  practical  utility  without  the  sacrifice  of  either  to  the  other; 
above  all  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  physical  equipment  most  ef- 
fectively to  serve  the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  the  church  and 
community  are  all  practically  promoted  by  this  church  builders' 
ide-  Graham  Taylor. 

,D  AND  NEW  IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
j/By   Victoria    De    Bunsen.     Longmans    Green    &    Co.      158    pp. 

Price,  $3.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.45. 

Mrs.  De  Bunsen,  herself  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Whig  fam- 
y,  in  this  book  of  essays  and  sketches,  gives  a  vivid,   sympathetic 

nd  intensely  realistic  picture  of  the  rural  and  small-town  England 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  Her  book  should  be  read  by  those  whose 
understanding  of  modern  England  is  derived  in  the  main  from  more 

chnical  sociological  studies  and  from  the  magazines;  for  it  ex- 
plains a  great  deal  not  to  be  found  in  dry  statistics  or  socio-political 
reatises.  It  explains  the  tradition  of  service  among  the  old  country 
families  and  its  gradual  disintegration;  the  typical  rural  viewpoint 
on  which  so  many  modern  reform  movements  have  foundered ;  the 
ling  in  of  a  new  spirit  and  of  new  problems  to  which  the  older 

rial  institutions  seemingly  cannot  adapt  themselves.  Mrs.  De 
Bunsen  has  watched  and  taken  part  in  each  of  the  reform  move- 
ments since  the  nineties  and  has  a  thorough  understanding  for  the 
causes  of  their  failure.  She  paints  a  true  picture  of  the  squalor  of 
the  small  country  town,  left  stranded  between  the  forces  that  are 
reshaping  both  city  and  country,  hopeless  of  ever  catching  up  with 
the  needs  of  the  times.  There  are  many  passages  of  comment  on 
specific  social  problems  that  show  a  rare  understanding,  passages 
almost  as  true  of  conditions  in  American  small  towns  as  they  are 
of  the  English  eastern  county  to  which  they  refer.  But  equally  note- 
worthy, and  giving  this  book  a  literary  merit,  are  the  descriptive 
pages  with  their  sensitiveness  to  values  and  to  the  colorful  back- 
ground  of   a   rural   civilization   that  is   rapidly   passing   awav. 
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B.  L. 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

By    Joseph    K.    Hart.     Macmillan    Co.     230    pp.     Price,    $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  The  Social  Welfare  Library,  edited 
by  Edward  T.  Devine.  Other  volumes  of  the  series  in  prepara- 
tion are  by  Lilian  Brandt,  Edward  T.  Devine,  William  L.  Chenery, 
and  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  The  editor  in  an  introduction  to  Com- 
munity Organization  expresses  his  desire  that  these  volumes  shall 
contribute  to  social  thinking  rather  than  to  technique.  Mr.  Hart 
in  this  volume  has  contributed  primarily  to  the  theory  of  com- 
munity work.  He  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  comprehension 
of  the  broader  significance  of  community.  Community  Organiza- 
tion is  "an  effort  to  approach  our  social  problems  from  the  stand- 
point  of   the   community    as    a   whole,"    and    again    and    again    Mr. 


Hart  points  out  the  necessary  interrelation  of  social  problems.  In 
a  chapter  on  Some  Important  Tasks,  he  presents  an  inspired  plea 
for  recognition  of  this  point  of  view.  General  community  educa- 
tion is  the  real  problem  of  community  leadership  and  of  community 
organization  though  the  approach  will  have  to  be  through  some 
comparatively  narrow  field. 

Community  "is  not  so  much  a  definite  group  which  all  may  see 
and  immediately  apprehend.  It  is  rather  an  informing  concept, 
a  social  ideal.  Hence  it  exists  at  present  mainly  in  the  social  imag- 
ination of  individuals.  Outside  the  individual  it  may  be  little  more 
than  a  phrase — easily  mouthed  and  easily  lost."  And  again  com- 
munity "is  not  a  'gregation'  at  all;  it  is  something  that  has  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  getting  together  and  just  is  together,  per- 
manently, in  a  wide  range  of  interests,  common  activities,  and  pro- 
found hopes." 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  the  backgrounds  of  community, 
its  nature  and  the  theories  of  its  reconstruction,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  developing  community  deliberation.  Mr.  Hart 
points  out  that  one  of  our  rriany  weaknesses  is  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sympathetic  interchange  of  ideas  between  individuals 
representing  various  interests.  A  plan  is  suggested  by  which  not 
more  than  twenty  individuals,  selected  because  they  are  students 
and  because  they  know  different  organizations  and  interests,  are 
brought  together  to  form  a  deliberative  committee.  "Their  duty 
will  not  be  to  put  programs  into  action;  their  duty  will  be  to  think 
out  along  the  lines  of  community  development  and  to  work  out 
through  the  long  future  of  democracy  the  advancing  programs 
which  the  community  will  do  well  to  experiment  with." 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  community  deliberation,  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  book  contains  an  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter 
on  the  problem  of  leadership  and  another  on  keeping  the  program 
human. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  in  a  field  where  there  are  as 
yet  so  few  records  of  actual  organization  available,  Mr.  Hart  has 
not  given  us  more  concrete  material  out  of  his  own  rich  experience. 
Seven  pages  at  the  end  are  devoted  to  short  descriptions  of  various 
experiments  being  conducted  in  the  United  States.  The  coopera- 
tive movement  and  the  activities  of  the  more  progressive  labor 
unions  are  not  included   among  these  seven. 

Throughout  the  volume  the  broad,  liberal  spirit  of  the  author 
is  evident.  While  frequently  one  may  disagree,  yet  never  is  the 
accusation  of  intolerance  possible.  Walter  W.  Pettit. 

HELPING  MEN  OWN  FARMS 

By  Elwood   Mead.     Macmillan  Co.     228  pp.     Price,   $2.25;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.45. 

The  first  American  experiment  in  government  aid  in  land  colon- 
ization has,  in  this  book,  received  the  sizable  exposition  it  has  al- 
ready merited,  although  it  is  only  two  years  since  the  California 
Land  Settlement  Board  established  as  its  initial  colony  the  6,000 
acre  community  of  Durham  in  Butte  county.  Reading  Professor 
Mead's  account  of  this  group  of  energetic  and  successful  farmers 
and  prospective  homeowners,  one  could  easily  persuade  himself,  if 
one  cares  to  disregard  place  names  and  local  references,  that  he  is 
going  over  a  description  of  some  Utopian  village  exemplifying  "man, 
the  cooperative  animal."  But  the  Durham  experiment  is  an  actual. 
demonstrated  fact — a  financially  solvent,  money-making,  interest- 
paying  proposition  and  more  than  that,  will  be  considered  in  the 
future,  together  perhaps  with  the  Nonpartisan  League  undertaking 
in  state  ownership,  as  among  the  most  significant  economic  events 
of  the  last  decade.  Like  the  North  Dakota  venture,  too,  the  Durham 
project  has  turned  its  back  upon  hoary  precedent  and  given  more 
than  a  dent  to  the  complacency  of  current  political  and  economic 
theory. 

The  California  Land  Settlement  Act  was  a  definite  repudiation  of 
the  philosophy  implicit  in  the  land  legislation  of  America  from  its 
beginnings.  Fundamental  in  this  philosophy  was  the  belief  that  once 
land  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  latter  was  "through 
with  it."  Only  such  an  assumption  can  account  for  the  squandering 
of  state  lands  of  staggering  areas,  fertilities  and  potentialities  upon 
absentee  individuals  and  the  profligate  granting  to  corporations  and 
railroads  of  a  land  area  equal  in  size  to  the  erstwhile  German 
Empire.  In  addition,  there  was  the  implied  assumption  that  specula- 
tion was  the  she  qua  non  of  American  farm  life,  that  the  function 
of  the  farm  in  a  social  system  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  corner 
lot  in  a  boom  town.  A  thoroughgoing  system  of  tenantry  has  en- 
sued, and  the  consequent  abysmal  hopelessness  that  characterizes 
rural  life  today  accounts  for  the  thousands  of  financial  failures,  the 
desertion  of  farms,  and  the  emigration  in  overwhelming  numbers  of 
our  farm  youth  to  the  cities. 
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The  Durham  experiment  began  with  certain  definite  assumptions. 
The  organizers  believed  that  land  hunger  was  a  basic  instinct  of 
the  people,  that  manifestations  to  the  contrary  were  the  result  of 
wrong  financial  management,  that  by  means  of  state  aid  the  small 
farm  could  be  made  an  efficient  economic  unit  (as  has  been  theoret- 
ically proved,  but  never  practically  demonstrated  in  recent  years) 
and  finally,  that  only  in  community  cooperation  replacing  the  iso- 
lated efforts  of  the  typical  American  small  farmer  was  there  to  be 
found  salvation  for  American  rural  life. 

The  California  land  settlement  scheme  borrowed  liberally  from 
Danish,  Australian,  Italian,  English,  and  Irish  legislative  precedents 
in  government  aid,  all  of  which  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  community  organization,  state  promotion  of  the  schemes,  the 
purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land,  their  subdivision  into  farms  in 
sizes  according  to  fertility  and  location,  supervision  by  experts  and 
finally,  the  control  of  the  title  at  least  for  a  limited  period  by  the 
community. 

The  Land  Settlement  Board  under  the  presiding  inspiration  of  a 
man  who  is  at  once  a  scholar  and  practical  leader  (incidentally  the 
modest  author  of  this  volume)  proceeded  to  subdivide  and  improve 
the  land  it  had  purchased  from  private  owners,  provide  roads, 
water  supply,  and  other  things  needful  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  community,  sold  the  farms  to  worthy  landless  people 
for  small  sums  with  opportunities  for  long  time  payments,  and  fur- 
nished directors  to  the  settlement  to  aid  the  colonists  in  crop  growth, 
the  purchase  and  breeding  of  stock,  cooperative  buying  and  selling 
of  products,  community  utilization  of  tools  and  buildings  and  the 
betterment  of  educational  facilities.  Experts  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  gave  advice  on  the  laying-out  of  farms,  materials  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  improvements  were  bought  in  large 
lots,  and  painstaking  scrutiny  was  taken  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
prospective  owner  and  his  desire  to  make  good  on  the  farm. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  farm  laborer,  heretofore  not  allowed 
even  the  opportunity  accorded  the  farmer  for  the  presentation  of 
his  case,  was  considered  a  vital  part  of  the  scheme.  Liberal  pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  ultimate  ownership  of  his  small  allotment. 
And  finally,  the  scheme  has  shown  itself  financially  successful.  The 
board  is  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  state  all  that  it  is  due  at  this 
time,  the  colonists  have  been  paying  promptly  and  ail-sufficiently, 
and  the  county  is  collecting  in  taxes  on  the  land  some  $10,000  in 
addition  to  w;hat  it  would  ordinarily  have  collected  when  the  land 
was  owned  by  two  non-resident  owners. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  Professor  Mead's  volume  will  be  both 
as  a  historical  work  and  as  an  experience  lesson  for  future  organ- 
izers of  communities.  The  author  gives,  in  great  detail,  the  facts, 
figures,  and  statistics  of  the  California  experiment  in  agricultural 
economics  as  well  as  those  for  foreign  undertakings  in  state  aid  that 
he  personally  inspected.  With  these  financial  facts  as  argumentative 
ammunition,  he  urges  the  immediate  adoption  of  governmental 
assistance  in  land  colonization  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
increased  attention  for  this  purpose  to  the  neglected  and  abandoned 
farm  areas  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  view  of  the  repeated 
failures  of  successive  lackadaisical  congresses  to  pass  soldiers'  land 
settlement  acts.  Withal,  it  is  the  essential  humanness  of  the  author 
that  will  impress  the  reader,  for  one  can  sense  at  every  page  the 
liberal  spirit  that  permeates  the  entire  work  and  that  has  motivated 
this  idealistic,  yet  very  practical  reformer  of  our  day. 

Leo  H.  Joachim. 
GYMNASTIC  DANCING 

By  S.  C.  Staley  and  D.  M.  Lowery.     Association  Press.     212  pp. 

Price,  $2.25 ;  by  mail  from  the  Survey,  $2.40. 
HANDBOOK  OF  BALLROOM  DANCING 

By  A.  M.  Cree.    John  Lane  Co.     88  pp.    Price,  $1.25;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

The  difference  between  gymnastic  and  esthetic  dancing  is  the 
difference  between  Anna  Pavlova  and  Isidora  Duncan,  though  both 
are  gymnasts  and  artists;  it  is  a  difference  in  quality.  In  the 
book  before  us,  however,  gymnastic  dancing  is  used  in  definition 
of  dancing  by  men  and  boys  and  esthetic  dancing  as  that  of  girls 
and  women — a  curious  terminology  which  no  doubt  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  the  endeavor  to  make  dancing  more  agreeable  to 
boys  by  associating  it  in  name  and  fact  with  the  gymnasium.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  deals  interestingly  with  the  history  of  gym- 
nastic dancing  from  pre-Grecian  days  to  Jahn  and  his  followers, 
with  its  educational  value  and  the  method  of  teaching  it,  includ- 
ing the  selection  and  use  of  music.  The  second  part  gives  sam- 
ple dances,  described  in  detail  for  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  or 
boys'  club  leader,  ranging  from  preliminary  exercises  to  the  most 
involved   folk  dances  for   men. 


Group  "dancing  by  men  historically  precedes  every  other  form 
dancing  and  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times  and  among  compar 
tively  few  nations  that  it  has  become  obsolete  and  that  a  sti 
of  ridicule  has  been  attached  to  it.  There  has  never  been  a 
equivalent  for  it  in  other  forms  of  artistic  self-expression  of  an 
elementary  character.  Physiologically,  it  is  more  needed  in  these 
days  of  machine  industry,  as  a  relief  from  uniform  muscular  ac- 
tivity, than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Psychologically,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  regard  dancing  as  a  peculiarly  feminine  form 
of  recreation.  The  literature  on  this  subject  has  been  very  small 
and  the  Physical  Directors'  Society  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  adopt- 
ing this  book  as  its  manual— thus  making  possible  its'  wide  dis- 
tribution—has helped  to  give  us  a  work  of  permanent  value.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  prevailing  unpopularity  of  group  dancing 
among  boys  undoubtedly  is  that  it  has  often  been  improperly 
taught,  and  in  this  respect  also,  Messrs.  Staley  and  Lowery 
serve   thanks  for  a  most   useful  contribution. 


The  chaperon   at  settlement  and  social  center  dances  has 
ficult   time   these    days;    for   old    standards 
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a 
seem  to  have  drop 
out  or  become  indefinite,  and  no  new  ones  have  taken  their  pi 
^Downtown"  as  a  rule  is  more  conservative  in  these  matters  th. 
"uptown;"  but  the  most  well-intentioned  young  folks  become  co 
fused,  and  sometimes  obstreperous,  when  manners  permitted 
high  class  hotels  and  amusement  places  are  declared  taboo  on  the 
floor  of  the  neighborhood  ballroom.  Paymaster-Commander  Cree'i 
handbook,  with  its  introduction  by  the  dean  of  society  dance: 
George  Grossmith,  must  be  looked  upon  as  authoritative,  at  le__. 
for  England,  and  may  answer  questions  on  doubtful  points  over 
here.  "There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity,"  says  Mr.  Grossmith, 
"for  the  tango  to  be  either  immodest  or  ungraceful,"  and  this  he 
also  applies  to  the  fox-trot  and  its  variations.  He  opposes  a  cus- 
tom which  has  become  common  of  dancing  the  entire  evening  with 
the  same  partner  as  "ill-mannered"  and  "a  confession  of  incom- 
petence;" but  also  the  other  extreme  which,  he  says,  is  American, 
of  "stealing"  partners.  Mr.  Cree  condemns  the  tango  as  unsuit- 
able for  the  ballroom  but  clearly  describes  the  other  popular  dances 
as  they  ought  to  be  done.  In  addition  he  gives  general  rules  on 
carriage,  hold  and  other  matters  which  will  be  helpful.  He  says 
of  dancing  in  general  that  it  can  no  more  be  "picked  up"  than 
other  arts  but  must  be  learned  and  rehearsed,  though  a  perfect 
sense  of  rhythm  is  "born,  not  made."  B.  L. 

NATIONAL  COSTUMES  OF  THE  SLAVIC  PEOPLES 

Drawings  by  Margaret  Hubbard.     Descriptive  Notes  and  Color 

Plates  by  Esther  Peck.    Woman's  Press.    Price,  $3.00;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

The  Bureau  of  Pageantry  and  the  Drama  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  with  the  publication  of  this  picture  book,  adds 
another  practical  and  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  stimulation 
of  pageantry  as  a  means  of  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  groups 
that  compose  the  American  people.  The  holidays  and  festivals  of 
Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Russia  and  Serbia  are  de- 
scribed, with  the  modes  of  their  celebration,  in  an  introductory  sec- 
tion by  Dorothy  Gladys  Spicer.  The  costume  drawings  are  sketched 
and  annotated  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  amateurs  to  make  them; 
and  inexpensive  materials  for  making  them  are  indicated.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  admirable  costumes  designed  by  Miss  Peck  for 
various  productions  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  New  York 
city,  will  know  of  her  competency  in  this  field.  Some  of  the  plates 
give  the  setting  as  well  as  the  costumes  of  the  groups  depicted. 
The    book    is   got    up    artistically,    with    an    excellent    letter    press. 

B.  L. 
AMERICAN  JEWISH  YEAR  BOOK  5681 

Edited  by  Harry  Schneiderman.     Jewish  Publication  Society  of 

America.     498  pp.     Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

The  special  features  this  year — in  addition  to  important  statistics, 
directories  of  organizations,  social  agencies  and  Jewish  periodicals, 
data  on  Jewish  population  of  the  world  and  immigration,  the  annual 
report  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  and  similar  material — are 
articles  on  Jewish  Social  Research;  the  Jews  of  Alsace-Lorraine; 
The  Falashas  (the  Jews  of  Abyssinia)  ;  and  on  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  the  Rights  of  Minorities.  Hyman  Kaplan  reviews  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  Jewish  agencies  that  are  engaged  in  social  re- 
search. Other  groups  sometimes  look  with  envy  on  the  completeness 
with  which  the  Jewish  communities  of  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  seem  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  physical  and  cultural  needs 
of  their  members;  but  the  thoroughness  of  that  provision,  as  Mr. 
Kaplan  shows,  often  rests  on  an  even  more  enviable  provision  for 
scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  the  problems  with  which  the  various 
agencies   of  these  communities  have   to   deal.  B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  OLD  RIDDLE 
To  the  Editors:  I  was  much  impressed  when  I  read  Mr.  Mat- 
Hew's  article  in  answer  to  "What  else  must  be  done  to  make  this  a 
livable  world?"  During  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  going  in 
and  out  of  these  dreadful  tenements  I  have  wondered  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  these  homes  more  livable.  How  can  we  better, 
permanently,  the  health  and  morale  of  these  families?  Could  not 
lie  Department  of  Tenements  make  more  rigid  laws?  Could  not 
le  Department  of  Health  prohibit  children  and  adults  from  living 
such  rooms  as  those  having  no  windows?  I  remember  visiting 
two-room  tenement  and  finding  five  children  sleeping  in  one  bed 
a  room  that  had  no  window.     All  were  suffering  from  trachoma. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  suggestions  from  the  readers  of  the 
jrvey  of  how  we  can  combat  some  of  these  problems. 

Helen  E.  Campbell. 
Broad  Street  Hospital,  Ne<w  York  city. 

To  the  Editor:  The  tenement  house  conditions  which  Miss  Camp- 

II  justly  condemns  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  economic 
nditions  which  society  permits  to  exist.  The  working  people  of 
ew  York  city  live  by  the  sale  of  their  labor  which  in  practice  is 

i  commodity,   even  though   our  legislators  maintain   that  it   is   not. 
nder    normal   conditions,    these   people,    seeking   to   exchange   their 
ibor  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  have  to  compete  with  one  an- 
er  for  jobs,  with  the  result  that,  except  under  the  very  abnormal 
nditions  created  by  the  war,  they  drag  one   another  into  poverty. 
f  there  were  not  poverty,  the  state  of  affairs  of  which  Miss  Camp- 
ell  complains  would  not  exist.    The  late  Surgeon-General  Gorgas 
id    that   the    doubling   of   wages   would    be    the   greatest   sanitary 
measure  possible  to  achieve.    He  meant  doubling  of  real  wages,  for 
course  high  wages  offset  by  high  prices  result  in  little  benefit. 
Regulation  such   as  the   Department  of  Tenements   now  enforces, 
n  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  safety  and  order,  but  if  that  de- 
artment  were  to   attempt  more  rigid  regulation,   it  would  have   to 
greatly  increased  in  force.     Thousands  would  be  homeless  if  the 
Ity  were   to   enforce   laws  prohibiting  people   from   living   in   dark 
ims    and    in    undesirable    cellars.      Until    we    have    enough    good 
louses  in  the  city  to  shelter  the  population  now  living  in  the  build- 
ings which  Miss  Campbell  describes,  we  only  make  the  matter  worse 
by  driving  them  out  of  the  places  where  they  live. 

One  practical  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  stimulate  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  to  enact  the  ordinance  now  before  it,  taking  taxation 
new  residence  buildings,  so  that  there  will  be  more  inducement 
invest  money  in  that  sort  of  property  than  there  now  is.  But 
until  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  poverty  is  solved,  Miss  Camp- 
bell must  expect  to  be  continually  confronted  with  the  evils  which 
she  describes  so  feelingly.  John  J.  Murphy. 

Secretary,   Tenement  House  Committee, 
Ne<w  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

MARTIAL  LAW 

To  the  Editor:  In  reading  your  issue  of  the  Survey  for  January 
15,  page  558,  under  the  heading  of  More  Coal  Wars,  we  find  the 
following: 

Finally,  martial  law  was  declared  and  a  very  drastic  regime 
is  said  to  have  been  established.  As  is  usual  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  reported  that  the  customary  guarantees  of  civil 
rights  have  been  suspended. 

In  this  connection  you  will  please  be  advised  that  martial  law 
lias  not  been  declared  in  Alabama;  the  conditions  that  exist  in  our 
state,  especially  in  the  coal  fields,  are  being  forced  upon  the  people 
purely  through  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  militia  backed  by  all  the 
power  of  the  governor's  office. 

The  conditions  in  our  state  are  chaotic  owing  to  the  presence  and 
overbearing  attitude  of  the  state  militia;  the  climax  of  their  in- 
tolerance was  reached  on  the  night  of  January  13  when  a  miner, 
forcibly  taken  from  jail,  was  carried  into  the  country  and  his  body 
riddled  with  bullets,  for  which  crime  there  are  now  ten  members  of 
the  National  Guard  in  the  county  jail  charged  with  this  crime.  The 
majority  of  thesp  are  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  old.  A  confession 
has  been  made  by  one  member  of  the  mob  implicating  the  entire  ten 
soldiers  under  arrest  for  the  crime.  No  meetings  of  any  kind  are 
permitted  to  be  held  in  the  mining  districts,   not  even  those  of  the 


women  Masons.  Odd  Fellows  meetings  have  been  broken  up  by 
soldiers  entering  and  displaying  firearms  and  commanding  the 
meeting  to  disburse  forthwith.  Religious  meetings  also  have  been 
broken  up  by  a  soldier's  leveling  his  gun  at  the  minister  during  his 
sermon  and  ordering  him  to  cease  and  to  immediately  dismiss  the 
congregation.  L.  Bowen. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


CONFERENCES 


SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 

SOCIOLOGICAL  research  as  the  basis  for  the  solution  of  na- 
tional and  social  problems  was  the  dominant  note  of  the  sessions 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society  held  in  Washington,  Dec- 
ember 27-29. 

The  increased  emphasis  upon  research  was  evinced  both  in  the 
program  and  in  two  informal  meetings.  In  a  paper  on  Inquiries  of 
Sociology,  Franklin  Giddings,  Columbia  University,  proposed  the 
concept  of  "adequacy"  as  the  criterion  for  sociological  investigation. 
Albion  W.  Small,  University  of  Chicago,  in  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject, The  Future  of  Sociology,  also  stressed  the  development  of  social 
research.  The  round  tables  at  the  sessions  were  concerned  with  two 
fields  of  investigation.  The  first,  in  charge  of  Ernest  R.  Groves  and 
C.  E.  Gehlke,  presented  the  sociological  significance  of  psychoanalytic 
psychology;  the  second  was  organized  by  Harold  S.  Bucklin  and 
Shelby  M.  Harrison  for  the  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  the  social 
survey  plan.  The  interest  in  research  was  further  manifested  by 
the  cordial  reaction  of  the  members  of  the  society  to  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Research  made  by  J.  J.  Gillin 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Abstracts  by  F.  Stuart  Chapin. 

The  two  meetings  on  social  research  were  devoted  largely  to 
statements  of  research  in  progress  by  departments  of  sociology,  by 
governmental  agencies,  and  by  private  organizations.  The  group 
on  research  made  plans  to  meet  in  June  in  Milwaukee  in  connection 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  rural  socio- 
logists, under  the  leadership  of  Kcnyon  L.  Butterfield,  president 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  are  proceeding  with  plans  for 
the  organization  of  a  division  within  the  society. 

At  the  opening  meeting  President  James  Q.  Dealey,  of  Brown 
University,  in  a  challenging  paper  on  the  subject,  Eudemics,  a 
Science  of  National  Welfare,  proposed  a  new  science  of  applied 
sociology  with  a  program  of  social  construction.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  delivered  a  forceful  address  to  the  point 
that  changes  in  principles  and  practice  of  jurisprudence  are  in  trans- 
ition from  the  older  assumptions  of  individual  interests  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  social  interests.  The  theory  of  social  interests  propounded 
by  Dean  Pound  demands  the  attention  not  only  of  jurists  but  of 
sociologists  and  social  workers.  Ernest  W.  Burgess. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  CONGRESS 

CONFORMING  with  the  general  trend  in  modern  organizing 
and  social  activities,  the  American  Prison  Congress  held  in 
Columbia,  this  late  fall,  stressed  the  need  for  cooperation  between 
national  and  local  bodies  and  for  scientific  study  and  treatment  in 
prison  and  reformatory  cases. 

Not  only  the  psychiatrists  and  alienists  present,  but  likewise  social 
workers,  prison  chaplains  and  wardens  were  almost  agreed  that  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  reform  of  criminals  must  come  through  the 
psychiatric  and  physical  study  of  the  community  delinquents.  More- 
over it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Guy  Fernald,  physician,  State  Re- 
formatory of  Massachusetts,  that  the  scientific  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  delinquents  and  the  use  of  a  laboratory  in  connection  with  the 
reformatory  or  prison  gives  inmates  "at  once  a  favorable  impression 
regarding  the  institute  as  a  home  or  hospital  rather  than  as  a  place 
for  suffering  and  punishment,"  and  creates  self-respect  and  a  hope- 
ful outlook. 

Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Parental  Responsibility  to 
Juvenile  Delinquents,  Parole  in  Relation  to  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
and  Parole  in  Relation  to  the  Law,  were  also  subjects  of  papers  and 
interesting  discussions.  That  prison  work  has  advanced  was  rec- 
ognized, of  course,  but  nevertheless  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
lament  of  the  members  of  the  congress  that  while  "we  have  built 
expensive  buildings  for  our  delinquent  class,  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed in  regard  to  treatment,  remedies  and  measures  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  prisoner,  as  those  founders  of  the  association  had- 
hoped  might  obtain  after  fifty  years." 
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ALL  but  a  comparatively  small  acreage  of 
the  war-devastated  section  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  a  statistical  report  prepared  for 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  by 
its  French  information  service,  has  been 
cleared  of  wreckage ;  mere  than  half  has 
been  plowed,  and  one-half  of  the  plowed 
area  was  under  crop  last  spring.  All  the 
railroads  have  been  repaired,  as  have  also 
four-fifths  of  the  mileage  of  canals  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  highways.  Of  4,321  destroyed 
factories,  3,392  have  been  reopened;  of 
590,000  dwellings,  246,000  are  again  in  use, 
while  27,000  permanent  new  dwellings  have 
been  built  in  addition  to  48,000  temporary 
wooden  homes  and  37,000  barracks.  The 
most  serious  outstanding  loss,  perhaps,  apart 
from  the  reduction  of  industrial  employment 
by  one-half  (as  compared  with  1914)  is  that 
of  live-stock  taken  by  the  enemy,  especially 
cattle  of  which,  by  November,  less  than  one- 
quarter  had  been  replaced. 


DEPARTMENT  store  officials  of  New  York 
city  have  created  a  million  dollar  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  retailing  for  New  York  University.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  school,  which  will  be 
opened  in  September,  will  consist  of  day, 
night,  and  short  course  divisions.  Upon 
completion  of  the  two-year  course  of  the 
day  division,  which  will  be  a  graduate 
school,  open  to  college  graduates,  there  will 
be  granted  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Merchandising.  Preparation  for  buyer's 
assistants,  executives'  assistants,  advertising 
manager,  advertising  writers,  etc.,  will  be 
given.  Practical  slant  to  the  work  will  be 
assured  by  an  advisory  committee  for  each 
course  chosen  from  experts  in  its  particular 
field.  Also,  and  very  important,  over  half 
the  time  of  each  student  will  be  spent  in  field 
work. 


THE  Department  of  Labor  has  announced 
new  rulings  under  which  Chinese  Indus- 
trial Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  The  conditions  set  forth  include  a 
passport  certificate  as  provided  by  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  of  1884;  an  indemnity 
bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  guaranteeing 
that,  (a)  the  student  will  actually  be  placed 
in  a  school  of  the  sort  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  supervisory  service  later  in  Chinese  in- 
dustry; (b)  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
engnge  in  any  form  of  work  for  wages 
while  in  the  United  States;  (c)  he  will  be 
provided  for  by  funds  from  home  and  will 
not  under  any  condition  become  a  public 
charge;  (d)  upon  the  completion  of  his 
course  he  will  promptly  return  to  China, 
and  in  no  case  shall  his  stay  here  exceed 
three  years.  In  addition  to  these  items  the 
commissioner  general  of  immigration  is  to 
be  informed  on  each  first  of  January  and 
first  of  July  of  the  exact  "whereabouts  of, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  training 
then  being  received  by  each  student  thereto- 
fore admitted  under  the  arrangement  and 
still  within  the  United  States,  and  the 
whereabouts  and  occupation  of  each  student 
who,  after  having  been  trained  here,  has  re- 
turned  to   China." 


PROPAGANDA  concerning  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions apparently  has  ceased,  pending  discus- 
sion of  America's  attitude  by  President-elect 
Harding  and  his  advisers.  The  League  of 
Nations  News  Bureau,  organized  two  or 
tirree  months  ago  under  the  direction  of  Ray- 
mond Fosdick  and  Herbert  S.  Houston,  is 
distributing    news    and    general    information 


ubout  the  activities  of  the  League.  The 
Bureau  was  organized  primarily  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  League  information 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  information  section  of 
the  League  secretariat  in  Geneva  and  re- 
ceives copies  of  treaties,  minutes,  corres- 
pondence, and  other  data.  This  is  indexed 
and  placed  on  file  so  that  the  bureau  may 
be  in  readiness  to  answer  inquiries  on  any 
subject  relating  to  the  work  of  the  League 
and  its  various  commissions  and  committees. 
The  Bureau  is  already  in  active  correspond- 
ence with  students,  teachers  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  actual  performance  of 
the  League. 


ECONOMiCA  is  the  name  of  a  new  trian- 
nual,  issued  by  the  London  School  of  Econ- 
omics to  enable  present  and  past  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty  to  publish  the 
results  of  original  investigations.  The  edit- 
ors are  Professors  Graham  Wallas,  Bowley 
and  Cannan.  Among  the  contributions  to 
the  first  number,  we  note  those  by  Sir  W.  H. 
Beveridge  and  Harold  J.  Laski;  studies  of 
Asiatic  immigration  into  Australia,  of  ttie 
relative  importance  of  cooperative  retail 
traders  and  of  dependents  on  women  wage- 
earners.  The  last  named  subject,  hitherto 
little  explored,  has  become  of  considerable 
importance  in  minimum  wage  decisions  and 
also  forms  the  topic  of  a  new  book  by  B. 
Seebohm  Rowntree,  shortly  to  be  published. 


OBJECTION  has  been  raised  he*e  and 
there  to  the  American  appeal  for  famine 
sufferers  in  China  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chinese  government  depended  too  much  on 
foreigners  to  help  its  citizens  in  their  mis- 
ery. Perhaps  there  will  be  more  and  larger 
contributions  to  the  famine  fund  now  that 
the  Chinese  government  has  concluded  a 
loan  for  four  million  taels  (about  $5,000,000 
at  normal  exchange  rates)  from  American, 
British,  French  and  Japanese  banks,  to  be 
applied  to  relief  of  the  famine-stricken 
districts  and  to  be  secured  by  a  custom  sur- 
tax of  10  per  cent. 


PROPAGANDA  of  a  novel  and  commend- 
able type  is  the  invitation  issued  by  French 
authorities  to  influential  Germans — mayors, 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  high  officials, 
clergymen — to  visit  the  devastated  districts 
as  the  guests  of  France  and  thus  get  an  ob- 
ject lesson  of  the  reasons  behind  the  insist- 
ent demand  of  France  for  reparation.  It  is 
believed,  that  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
damage  wrought  will  induce  a  juster  atti- 
tude to  France  in  her  demands. 


PSYCHOLOGY  of  leadership  is  the  title 
of  an  unusual  course  started  by  A.  W. 
Rosenthal,  director  of  social  work  of  the 
New  York  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association. 
Psychological  and  trade  tests  will  be  used 
and  the  errors  of  popular  psychology  ex- 
posed. This  course  is  one  of  a  regular 
evening  school  requiring  the  prerequisites 
of  college  freshmen. 


WITH  Connecticut  the  last  state  to  come 
in,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
now  has  branches  in  each  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  the  union.  That  the  national 
league  now  represents  approximatelv  two 
million  new  voters  is  the  estimate  of  Mrs. 
George  Gellhorn,  general  supervisor  of  the 
organization  work.  This  complete  organi- 
zation has  been  accomplished  just  previous 
to  the  league's  second  annual  convention  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  April   11-16. 


INCREASED  consumption  of  alcohol  by 
women  and  boys  is  one  of  the  facts  dis- 
cussed as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  public  health  authorities  at  Milan,  Italy. 
In  this  province  during  the  war,  23  per  cent 
of  the   women   and   27  per  cent  of  the  boys 


drank  beer — the  greater  percentage  being  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  inquiry 
showed  that  in  general,  alcoholism  has  be- 
come more  prevalent  among  adolescents 
than  among  women. 


MRS.  JOHN  M.  GLENN  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wi'- 
liam  H.  Lothrop,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Glenn 
has  been  actively  identified  with  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  since 
1907.  Part  of  the  time  she  served  as  chair- 
man of  its  Clinton  district  committee  and 
later  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on  co- 
operation and  district  work.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  in  1915.  Throughout  the 
war  she  devoted  full  time  to  the  Red  Cross, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Home  Service 
Section    for    Manhattan    and    the    Bronx. 


DURING  the  past  year  Memphis,  Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis,  Akron  and  Hartford,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,  have 
doubled  their  appropriations  for  play- 
grounds, while  Dayton  trebled  its  appropria- 
tion  the  year  before.  Detroit  has  issued 
$10,000,000  in  bonds  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds; Portland,  Ore.,  has  issued  $500,000 
for  the  purchase  of  playgrounds,  and  Pitts- 
burgh $981,000  for  the  same  purpose.  With 
the  increase  of  congestion  in  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  the  business  of  being  a  child  be- 
comes more  and  more  hazardous.  In  this 
connection  The  American  City  states  that 
twenty-three  children  a  month,  on  an  aver- 
age, were  killed  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
city  during  1920.  Few  blocks  in  the  city 
have  provision  for  play  space.  Of  the  fif- 
teen play  centers  planned  by  the  Playground 
Association,  only  six  could  be  opened  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  policy  of  providing  accommodations 
for  play  should  be  adopted  in  connection 
with  rebuilding  and  the  construction  of  new 
buildings. 


IN  MARYLAND  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1920  there  were  over  4,000  more  applica- 
tions for  working  permits  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  previous  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Baltimore  News.  The  principal' 
reason  given  by  the  children  for  wanting 
work  was  economic  pressure.  Like  reports 
are  coming  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  this  increase  in  child 
labor,  the  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Board 
of  Labor  and  Statistics  has  suggested  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  state  labor 
bureaus  of  the  country  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  problem. 


COLONEL  KNOWLTON  MIXER,  until 
recently  general  secretary  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association,  Baltimore,  sailed  for 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  January  8  to  take 
up  his  work  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Colonel  Mixer  is  a  man  of  wide 
experience  who  has  proved  his  executive 
ability  both  in  social  work  and  in  business. 
He  saw  service  overseas  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refugees,  and  later  as  field  direc- 
tor of  the  liberated  zone,  director  of  Civilian 
Relief  and  Commissioner  for  France  of  the 
Red  Cross. 


CANADA'S  one  hundred  or  more  archi- 
tects and  engineers  who  specialize  on  city 
planning  have  joined  forces  in  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  presided  over 
by  Thomas  Adams,  adviser  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  of  the  Dominion 
government. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Thank  you.     Will  await  receipt  of  copies.     The  ad  was  all  right.     Plenty 
of  results."— C.  A.  O'C. 

RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per   agate  line,    14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive    insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  Superintendent  wanted  at 
Texas  Girls'  Training  School.  Must  have 
executive  ability,  college  education  or  equal. 
Initial  salary  $1200  and  maintenance.  Must 
be  good  disciplinarian.     3741  Survey. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  boys' 
"School  of  Opportunity,"  located  on  a  280 
acre  farm  in  California.  Superintendent  to 
be  experienced  supervisor  of  education  and 
to  possess  good  social  presence,  as  well  as 
executive  and  organizing  ability.  One  fa- 
miliar with  California  conditions  preferred. 
Business  management  is  under  separate  head. 
C.  M.  Davis,  Box   157,   Chino,   Calif. 

WANTED:  Woman  Head  resident  or 
man  and  wife  for  unusual  opportunity  for 
creative  work  in  Settlement  House.  Under- 
Standing  of  Italian  temperament,  social 
vision  and  settlement  experience  necessary. 
Reply  Federal  Hill  House,  400  Atwells  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  matrons, 
secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Box  s  East  Side;  Boston,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,    11   to   1. 

INSTITUTIONAL  Workers  of  any  de- 
scription will  hear  something  of  great  in- 
terest by  communicating  with  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hessels,   14  Horatio  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  religious 
education  and  social  service  among  boys  and 
young  men.  City  Mission,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

AN  ASSISTANT  to  Head  Resident,  some 
experience  necessary.  Address  Helena  Stern, 
Head  Resident,  Abraham  Lincoln  House,  601 
Ninth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  Man  with  training  and  ex- 
perience to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  work  in 
a  Settlement  in  a^Southern  City.  State  ex- 
perience, education  and  salary  expected. 
3749  Survey. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  as  general 
secretary  of  local  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  town  of  twelve  thousand  people. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected. 
3752  Survey. 

DANCING  INSTRUCTION 


YOUNG    WOMAN,    thoroughly    efficient; 
t  ft»  wishes   position  with   social   organization   or 

school    as    instructor    in    interpretive,    ballet 
and  ballroom  dancing.     3751  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CAPABLE  executive  for  poor  or  delin- 
quent Boys'  School,  open  for  proposition. 
Excellent  credentials.     3747   Survey. 

HIGHLY  EDUCATED  WOMAN,  strong, 
pleasing  personality,  institutional  experience, 
close  connection  with  Social  Service  case 
work,  wants  supervisory  institutional  work 
or  case  work.    3748  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  personnel  man- 
ager by  graduate  nurse  experienced  in  cafe- 
teria management,  employment  and  general 
welfare  work.     3750  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.    3719  Survey. 

MAN  and  wife,  now  superintedent  and 
matron  of  Children's  Home,  desire  similar 
work  elsewhere  or  would  accept  assistants' 
place  in  large  institution.     3742   Survey. 

WOMAN  of  wide  experience  as  business 
executive,  many  years'  experience  director 
own  home,  some  institutional  experience, 
wishes  work  with  children  outside  New 
York  city.  Middle-aged.  Perfect  health. 
3753  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Worker,  registered  nurse,  pres- 
ent employed  Hospital  Social  Service,  long 
experience  in  child  placing,  case  work,  and 
public  health,  desires  suitable  position  in 
Greater  New  York,  where  executive  ability 
counts.    3754  Survey. 


BOYS'  CAMP 


Camp  Swago  in  Pennsylvania 
FOR  THE  BOY 

DIRECTORS : 
J.    Jablonower,    5   West   65th   Street. 

NEW  YORK   CITY 
D.    I.    Kaplan,    4712     13th    Avenue, 

BROOKLYN 


Public  Health  Nursing  Education 

at  the  Teachers  College 

of  the  South 

A  thoroughgoing  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  for  properly  qualified  nurses  in  the 
South.  A  six  months'  course  with  excep- 
tional theoretical  introduction  to  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  forms  of  public  health 
nursing,  in  both  city  and  rural  communities. 
In  offering  this  course  the  college  has  been 
assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
provides  scholarships  for  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Students  may  begin  work  in  Octo- 
ber,   January,    March,    or    June. 

For   information   address 

Miss    Dora     M.     Barnes,     Director 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR 

TEACHERS 

Nashville,    Tennessee 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Ten-Cent  Meais,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Bulletin 
of  Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W. 
69th  St.,  Chicago.     10  cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York  City. 

Workers'  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
Foreign  experiments,  by  Arthur  Gleason.  SO 
cents  a  copy.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search,  Room  31,   289   Fourth   Ave.,   New  York. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,     5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

Debate  on  Birth  Control.  Margaret  Sanger, 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Winter 
Russell,  well-known  speaker  and  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  of  New  York  City.  Subject: 
"Resolved :  That  the  spreading  of  birth  control 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity." Held  in  New  York  City,  December  12, 
1920.  Published  by  the  Fine  Arts  Guild, 
27  West  8th  Street,  New  York  City,  by  mail 
30c. 


Debate — "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  than 
has  Socialism."  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University;  Negative,  Prof. 
Scott  Nearing,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 
Chairman,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor 
"The  Nation."  Held  in  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1921.  Published  by  The  Fine  Arts 
Guild,  Dept.  2,  27  West  8th  Street,  New  York 
City.     By   mail,    5  5c. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  ©intra  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  Hospital  Social  Service  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  19  East  72d 
Street,   New   York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    50   Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing,    156   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

The  following  are  among  the  "wants" 
advertised    during   the    past   year: 

Public  health  nurses,      Welfare  workers, 
Teachers,  Personnel  managers, 

Institutional  workers,    Supervisors, 
Case  workers.  Organisers  or  executives, 

Social  investigators,        Campaign  managers, 
Community  and  recreation  workers. 

THE  SURVEY 
Classified  Adv.  Dept. 


If  You  Want  FACTS 
In  Your  Classroom 
Try  The  SURVEY 

STUDENT  subscribers  to  The  Survey  to  date  this  year  outnumber 
last  year  by  more  than  one-third.     And  last  year  set  a  new  high 
record.     Three  parts  of  The  Survey  service  to  its  readers  account 
for   the   gain: 

i.  The  Social  Outlines,  published  every  week,  in  which  The  SURVEY  and  other  cur- 
rent sources  are  made  ready  for  classroom  use  by  Joseph  K.  Hart  of  our  staff,  formerly 
professor  of  education  at  Reed  College,  Oregon.  For  a  sample  of  Social  Outlines  see 
page  612  of  this  issue. 

President  E.  O.  Sisson,  of  the  University  of  Montana,  writes  of  Social  Outlines:  "It  is  the 
one  thing  that  I  persistently  follow." 

2.  The  Survey's  strengthened  editorial  staff  is  rendering  unmatched  service.  Regu- 
larly, consistently,  fairly,  week  by  week,  we  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  events,  the 
new  ideas,  the  progress  in  seven  great  fields  of  human  concern.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  competent  writer  but  a  trained  worker  in 
that  field.     Such  consecutive  service  counts  tremendously  in  classroom  use. 

Prof.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  of  the  University  of  California,  says  of  it:  "The  definite  contri- 
bution of  fact  in  addition  to  opinion  which  The  Survey  now  represents,  is  refreshing  and 
useful  to  an  exceptional  degree.  We  have  rather  a  phethora  of  editorial  broadsides  in  our 
weekly  papers.  I  find  that  the  students  and  faculty  at  this  University  are  turning  with  in- 
creased interest  to  what  The  Survey  is  contributing  in  pictures  of  life  and  stocks  of  informa- 
tion at  a  time  when  both  are  exceedingly  desired  by  all  persons  interested  in  public  affairs." 

3.  We  are  publishing  a  series  of  brief  articles  that  not  only  get  at  the  facts  of  un- 
employment but  at  the  philosophy  back  of  the  plans  for  overcoming  it.  We  have  brought 
out  a  special  issue  on  Prohibition  and  Prosperity,  suggested  by  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  quoted — literally — over  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world.  We  are  following  Housing,  City  Planning,  Immigration,  American- 
ization, the  Industrial  Situation,  the  Anti-Vaccination  Campaign,  Child  Welfare,  For- 
eign Relief — The  Survey's  news  service  is  concerned  with  the  things  that  really  matter 
in  American  life. 

Prof.  Frederick  M.  Thrasher,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  writes:  "The  Survey  is  prov- 
ing very  useful  in  two  of  my  social  science  classes  as  a  textbook  of  social  construction.  .  .  . 

J   assign   articles  each  week  on  current  movements  in  the  domain  of  social  economy 

The  students  are  required  to  take  written  tests  on  the  articles  assigned  and  to  be  ready  to 
discuss  them  in  class.    They  say  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  their  work." 

Eighty-six  classes  in  seventy-nine  colleges  are  using  The  SURVEY  this  semester.  Spe- 
cial student  rates  for  orders  of  five  or  more  subscriptions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

"All  good  wishes  for  1921  to  The  SURVEY  and  its  staff.  I  try  to 
send  out  all  my  students  with  the  thought  that  The  SURVEY  is  one  of 
the  essential  magazines" — HERBERT  FRANCIS  EVANS,  Berkeley,  CaL 

School  Department  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y. ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial   organizations;    and    for   training    men    in    the    profession    of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  O.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   PRISON  ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.   Publications  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogua  of  pamphlets  upon 
requesL  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  F.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mir.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156"  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave..  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  to.  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser  exec. 
sec  y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA—Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y.:   105  E.   22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Miss 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't. ;  Miss  Inez  M.  Cavert, 
librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-^!.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  F.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.:  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  — 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn 
chm  Greets  girls  at  porta;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides,  interna- 
pr0ogarammeem         safeSuarding.     Conducts  National  Americanization 

£H,k  !N£T,TUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN-John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in" 
dustnal  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handf- 
capped;  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOC I ETY— Harrv  W  Laidler 
fnSu- lTl\  ?°tFifth  A™™%  New  York  City.  Object-to  promote  an" 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women  An- 
nual membership  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students.  l 

ORPD0pphp;?SpS0^IATf,0,N  £.OR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED,T PEO;P1-E— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  proolems.  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000.  with  350 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES 

Rush  Taggart.  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V 
£°il5S?iVe!!  ?■'•  25  ^eSt  i^l  St-  New  York-  Composed  of  non-com: 
w^i*.1  „S0Clal-  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian.  *■<=<-«»« 

ASSTO?,NAArToM0An^DT  °F^THE,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— -600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men.    Student,   city,   town  and  country  centers;   physical  and   social 

fnn^^o  Coa^ps;fr»est"roolnl'  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchiooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment-  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

R^X'^fh1:  r0^01^10  WELpARE  COUNCIL-Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

Washin  f  xecu>tiv;?    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke   C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education— Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation- 
Department  of  Social  Action— Directors,   John  A.   Ryan  and  John 

A-    J-jclpp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity— Director,  Justin  McGratlr 
Ass  t.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men— President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— Dean 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau   of  Immigration — National  Director,   Bruce  M.  Mohlar. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy  sec'y- 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  atsri- 
cultural  investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; deinquency;  health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publisher 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas  F. 
Powlisor^  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  Citv. 
Famphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-, 
mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  •criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres..  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,   1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction— Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,   Philadelphia, 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.   Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  ,  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
180  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  $1.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE — Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  Is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  county  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;  261  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  J5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'    EXCHANGE Mrs.    Edith   Shatto 

King,  mgr..  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  oilier 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  tor  tne  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Establishes  cooperative  committees  ol 
white  and  colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 'publication, 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Liife  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
entation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $1,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R,  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the.  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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STENOGRAPHIC      REPORT 

of 

The    Greatest    DEBATE    in    a    Decade! 

Prof.   E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

Head  Dept.   of  Economics   Columbia  University 
versus 

SCOTT     NEAPING 

Rand  School  Social  Science 
Introduction   by    OSWALD    GARRISON    VILLARD,    EJitor   of    "The 

Subject: 
RESOLVED:     "That  Capitalism   has  more  to  offer  the  workers  of  th 

States   than   has   Socialism." 
Held  in  New  York  City  January  23,  1921.  before  an  audience 

of   3.500. 

48    pages;    illustrated    by   photographs    of   the    debaters;   paper 

cover  50c:  cloth  $1.00   (by  mail  10c  extra). 

THE      FINE      ARTS      GUILD, 

Dept.    51, 

27    W.   8th    Street  N.   Y.    City 
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Price:  this  issue,  25  cents  a  copy;  $5  a  year;  foreign  postage,  $1.25;  Can- 
adian, 65  cents.  Changes  of  address  should  be  mailed  us  ten  days  in  advance. 
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porated under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  November,  1912,  as  a 
membership  organisation  without  shares  or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open 
to  readers  who  become  contributors  of  $10  or  more  a  year. 
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THE  cover  page  of  this  issue,  a  bust  of  an  old  French 
peasant  woman,  is  the  work  of  Emile  Antoine  Bour- 
delle,  the  ranking  young  sculptor  in  France  today.  The 
bronze  was  received  last  week  by  the  Kraushaar  Galleries, 
680  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city,  and  through  their  courtesy, 
the  Survey  gives  this  reproduction. 

ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  JR.,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  the  Survey. 

CHARLES  MORRIS  MILLS,  industrial  counselor  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission,  spent  three  months 
in  the  Joplin  zinc  district  of  which  he  writes,  as  a  member  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement. 


SPEAKERS : 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,   500   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York. 
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If  You  Want  FACTS 
In  Your  Classroom 
Try  The  SURVEY 

STUDENT  subscribers  to  The  Survey  to  date  this  year  outnumber 
last  year  by  more  than  one-third.     And  last  year  set  a  new  high 
record.     Three  parts  of  The  Survey  service  to  its  readers  account 
for   the   gain: 

i.  The  Social  Outlines,  published  every  week,  in  which  The  SURVEY  and  other  cur- 
rent sources  are  made  ready  for  classroom  use  by  Joseph  K.  Hart  of  our  staff,  formerly 
professor  of  education  at  Reed  College,  Oregon.  For  a  sample  of  Social  Outlines  see 
page  612  of  this  issue. 

President  E.  O.  Sisson,  of  the  University  of  Montana,  writes  of  Social  Outlines:  "It  is  the 
one  thing  that  I  persistently  follow." 

2.  The  Survey's  strengthened  editorial  staff  is  rendering  unmatched  service.  Regu- 
larly, consistently,  fairly,  week  by  week,  we  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  events,  the 
new  ideas,  the  progress  in  seven  great  fields  of  human  concern.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  competent  writer  but  a  trained  worker  in 
that  field.     Such  consecutive  service  counts  tremendously  in  classroom  use. 

Prof.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  of  the  University  of  California,  says  of  it:  "The  definite  contri- 
bution of  fact  in  addition  to  opinion  which  The  Survey  now  represents,  is  refreshing  and 
useful  to  an  exceptional  degree.  We  have  rather  a  phethora  of  editorial  broadsides  in  our 
weekly  papers.  I  find  that  the  students  and  faculty  at  this  University  are  turning  with  in- 
creased interest  to  what  The  Survey  is  contributing  in  pictures  of  life  and  stocks  of  informa- 
tion at  a  time  when  both  are  exceedingly  desired  by  all  persons  interested  in  public  affairs." 

3.  We  are  publishing  a  series  of  brief  articles  that  not  only  get  at  the  facts  of  un- 
employment but  at  the  philosophy  back  of  the  plans  for  overcoming  it.  We  have  brought 
out  a  special  issue  on  Prohibition  and  Prosperity,  suggested  by  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  quoted — literally — over  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world.  We  are  following  Housing,  City  Planning,  Immigration,  American- 
ization, the  Industrial  Situation,  the  Anti-Vaccination  Campaign,  Child  Welfare,  For- 
eign Relief — The  Survey's  news  service  is  concerned  with  the  things  that  really  matter 
in  American  life. 

Prof.  Frederick  M.  Thrasher,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  writes:  "The  Survey  is  prov- 
ing very  useful  in  two  of  my  social  science  classes  as  a  textbook  of  social  construction.  .  .  . 

J   assign   articles  each  week  on  current  movements  in  the  domain  of  social  economy 

The  students  are  required  to  take  written  tests  on  the  articles  assigned  and  to  be  ready  to 
discuss  them  in  class.     They  say  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  their  work." 

Eighty-six  classes  in  seventy-nine  colleges  are  using  The  Survey  this  semester.  Spe- 
cial student  rates  for  orders  of  five  or  more  subscriptions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

"All  good  wishes  for  1921  to  The  SURVEY  and  its  staff.  I  try  to 
send  out  all  my  students  with  the  thought  that  The  SURVEY  is  one  of 
the  essential  magazines" —HERBERT  FRANCIS  EVANS,  Berkeley,  Cal 

School  Department  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


The  Survey    Vol    XLV,  No.  19.       Published  weekly  by  the  Survey  Associates,    Inc.,    112    E.    19    St.,    New   York.     Price    $5.00    yearly.     Entered    as    second- 
class  matter'    March  25     19W*     at  the  post-office,   New   York,    N.    Y.,   under   the  act  of  March  3,   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special   rate  of  postage 

provided    for   in    Section    1103,   Act   of   October   3,    1917,   authorized   on   June      26,   1918. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS,  HOME  MAKING 
AND    INSTITUTION    MANAGEMENT 


TOOL  OUTFITS 
AND  BENCHES 

FOR  HOME  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this 

line  which  we  will  send  without  charge 

to  those  interested.     Please  mention 

Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 

New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


Industrial  Service  Specialists 


MORRIS  KNOWLES,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
JONES  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,   PENNA. 

OFFER  THE  SERVICES  OF  AN   ORGANIZATION 
OF  SPECIALISTS 


Town  Layouts,  Housing,  Sanitation,  Park  and  Playgrounds, 
Water  Supply  and  Purification,  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal,    Electric    Generating     Plants,    and     Lighting    Systems 

WE    CORDIALLY    SOLICIT    YOUR     INQUIRIES 

Branch  Offices 

CLEVELAND,     AKRON,    YOUNGSTOWN,     DETROIT    AND 
WINDSOR,    ONTARIO 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression   to  the  latest 
medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made  avail- 
able through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue  New  YotIc  City 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 

formerly  the  official  organ  of  the 

Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau 

will  continue  to  be  published  under  private  auspices. 

It  will  appear  weekly  as  heretofore.  Price  10  c. 
per  copy.  At  all  news  stands.  The  subscription  rates 
will  remain  as  heretofore:  $5.00  per  annum;  $2.50 
for  six  months;  $1.00  for  ten  weeks. 

"Soviet  Russia,"    110  West  40th  Street 

Room  304 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A   Social   Study 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 

The    well    known    manufacturer    and    economist 

and 
Bruno  Lasker 

now  Associate   Editor,   The   Survey 
The   Survey   has  a  small   stock  of  this   book  which,   first  published 
in    1911,   is    still   the   only   comlete   analvsis   of   the   problem   of   un- 
employment based  on  a  city-wide  survey. 

This    book    establishes    a    constructive    program    of    prevention    and 
relief   on    a   study   of    both    the   economic   causes    of   unemployment 
and   of    the   unemployed   themselves — their  vocational   history,   their 
capacity,  their  individual  problems  and  their  outlook. 
318  Pages  Price  $2.00  postpaid 

SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  E.   19th  Street  New  York  City 


Second    edition    of    The    Survey's    special    issue    on 

PROHIBITION-PROSPERITY 

Widespread  demand  for  The  SURVEY'S  study  of  the  effects 
of  a  year's  freedom  from  LOW  WAGES,  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT and  DRINK  has  made  necessary  a  second  edition 
of  the  NOVEMBER  6  issue.  The  price  is  2$  cents  per 
copy  postpaid;  ioo  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  20 
cents    each.     The    Survey,    112    East    19th    St.,    New    York 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and 
first-hand  information  on  social  and 
industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for 
the  Survey  "follows  up." 

The   Survey,   112  East   19th   Street,   New  York. 

I   enclose  $5   for  a  year's  subscription. 

2-5-21 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    
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LEAGUE  of  FREE  NATIONS  ASS'N 

For  a  liberal  and  constructive  American  foreign  policy. 

In  the  weeks  intervening  before  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  again  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate,  the  L.  F.  N.  A.  will 
concentrate  on  certain  immediate  measures. 
It  is  working  among  other  things  for: 

Limitation  of  armament 

by  opposing  the  new  three-year  building  program 
for  the  navy  as  economically  unwise  and  as  mak- 
ing renewal  of  naval  rivalry  inevitable ;  by  sup- 
porting all  measures  leading  to  a  joint  under- 
standing between  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  for  a  naval  holiday. 

Restoration  of  trade  with  Russia 

as  essential  to  world  trade  and  prosperity,  and  as 
conductive  to  improvement  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  Russian  people  and  in  their  relations 
icith  other  nations. 

Early  fixation  of  the  indemnities 

to  be  paid  by  Germany,  as  the  condition  essential 
to  reconstruction  in  Europe  and  to  the  relief  of 
our  economic  crisis  at  home,  through  the  restora- 
tion of  European  markets  for  our  surplus  products. 

Credits  to  Central  Europe 

for  the  purchase  of  essential  raw  materials. 

The  settlement  of  these  points  would  not 
only  make  for  better  international  rela- 
tions. They  have  direct  bearing  on  high 
taxes,  unemployment,  unsettled  business, — 
on  social  and  living  conditions  in  America. 

Our  January  Bulletin  (free  on  request)  discusses  in 
detail  these  and  other  points  in  our  program. 

We  need  support  for  promoting  this 
program,  for  a  wider  campaign  of  educa- 
tion on  international  affairs,  for  making 
the  L.  F.  N.  A.  a  more  "potent  arm  of  pub- 
lic opinion,"  and  we  need  it  now. 


LEAGUE  OF  FREE   NATIONS   ASSOCIATION 
3   West   29th   Street,   New   York,   N.    Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a.' member.     I  enclose  $. 


Annual    Membership,    $5. 


Co-operating,    $10. 


Associate,    $25. 


What's  Wrong 
With  the  World 


i.  Have  you  faith  that  the  world  can  be 
organized  for  the  greater  happiness  of 
the  majority? 

2.  Would  the  abolition  of  the  profit  system 
and  the  substitution  of  work  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  be  advantageous?  How  can 
it  best  be  accomplished? 

3.  Shall  we  limit  capitalization  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  property,  forbid  stock  bo- 
nuses, limit  salaries  to  a  certain  percent- 
age of  earnings,  and  divide  the  surplus 
above  eight  per  cent  equally  between 
capital  and  its  employees? 

4.  Should  there  be  any  public  control  over 
the  production  of  coal,  steel,  oil,  cotton, 
wheat  arid  other  necessities? 

5.  Shall  we  refrain  from  increasing  the  debt 
burden  for  posterity  in  city,  state  and 
nation  ? 

6.  Is  it  advisable  to  declare  war  illegal,  dis- 
continue armaments  and  abolish  conscrip- 
tion? 

7.  Shall  we  permit  everyone  to  limit  their 
families  to  the  children  they  want?  If 
there  are  fewer  workers,  will  there  be 
less  unemployment  and  less  poverty? 

8.  Would  a  religion  inspiring  a  willingness 
to  equalize  the  good  things  of  earth  be 
more  desirable  than  one  depending  upon 
theological  creeds?  Would  it  then  be 
proper  to  retranslate  religion  into  terms 
of  the  known  truth  and  of  service  to 
society? 

9.  What  are  your  specific  suggestions  for  a 
more  livable  world? 


The  best  answers,  including  anonymous  sugges- 
tions, will  be  published  in  The  Arbitrator,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  everyone  who  responds.  If  you 
wish  to  encourage  a  paper  which  evades  nothing  in 
its  search  for  truth,  and  endeavors  to  be  interesting, 
subscribe  @  $1  a  year,  or  25  cents  for  3  months. 

THE  ARBITRATOR 

P.  O.  Box  42  Wall  St.  Station 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


__ 


A  Junior  League  of  Nations 


By  Adolf  A.  Berk,  Jr. 


AJUNIOR  League  of  Nations,  with  an  active,  suc- 
cessful working  machinery — it  sounds  like  a  myth. 
Yet  such  a  league  does  exist;  has  been  at  work  for 
the  past  six  months,  and  finally  achieved  a  tardy 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Allied  premiers  in  Paris  last 
week  through  the  decision  of  that  council  to  extend  formal 
recognition  to  the  two  Baltic  republics  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia. 
Its  formal  name  is  the  Conference  of  Baltic  States,  including 
Finland  and  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Esthonia.  Its 
job  has  been  not  merely  to  cement  political  structures.  It  has 
literally  had  to  build,  cooperatively,  a  group  national  life  be- 
ginning with  nothing  more  promising  than  famine  and  wreck. 
This  league,  after  attacking  successively  the  problem  of  war, 
of  famine  and  of  pestilence,  now  proposes  to  hold  a  new 
meeting  to  block  out  a  policy  of  cooperation  upon  economic 
and  industrial  welfare.  The  story  of  its  achievements  thus 
far,  and  the  survey  of  its  plans,  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
detail  in  the  European  picture. 

When  the  Baltic  States  came  into  being  there  was  war  all 
about  them  and  in  their  midst ;  subsidized  expeditions  against 
Russia  were  being  launched  from  Latvia,  Esthonia  and  Fin- 
land ;  German  troops  were  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  inter- 
fering in  government  and  economics  alike ;  Soviet  armies  were 
on  the  march,  overrunning  much  of  the  southern  territories; 
the  endless  intrigues  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  merely 
led  to  constant  guerilla  fighting.  The  common  background 
was  common  desolation.  In  the  period  of  misery  during  the 
first  six  months  of  191 9  various  statesmen  of  the  new  coun- 
tries came  together,  and  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts, 
were  able  to  induce  all  parties  to  submit  to  their  countries  the 
proposal  for  a  Baltic  conference.  This  was  primarily  to  se- 
cure peace;  but  it  was  to  do  more:  to  plan  out  a  means  by 
which  all  the  states  involved  could  assist  each  to  meet  the 
problem  of  taking  care  of  its  own  citizens,  of  stamping  out 
disease,  and  of  forming  a  common  basis  upon  which  men 
could  live.  In  1919  the  armies  held  the  field;  but  by  the 
early  part  of  1920,  the  Soviet  troops  having  eliminated 
Yudenich  and  the  outside  adventurers,  and  the  Baltic  States 
having  cleared  their  own  territory  of  Soviet  soldiers,  there 
was  a  measure  of  tranquillity. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  call  a  conference  of  the  Baltic 
States.     The  project  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  opening 


of  violent  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Poland;  but  the 
Baltic  government  was  courageous  enough  even  to  attack  that 
situation.  The  result  of  its  first  effort  was  the  invitation  of 
Russian  and  Polish  Peace  Missions  to  Riga,  the  capital  of 
Latvia,  and  the  holding  there  of  a  peace  conference.  Out  of 
this  came  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Poland;  another  between  Russia  and  Latvia,  and  working 
agreements  were  drawn  up  between  Russia  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Baltic  States.  M.  Meierowitz,  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  in  Latvia,  who  had  learnt  his  diplomacy  in  the  bitter 
school  of  Versailles,  emerged  as  the  great  peacemaker  of  the 
northern  marches. 

There  was  peace  now,  but  not  concord.  Between  each  of 
these  states  there  were  recurring  disputes;  in  some  cases, 
notably  between  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians,  there  was 
race-hatred  and  religious  prejudice  as  well  as  land-jealousy 
leading  straight  to  war.  Hardly  had  the  Peace  Treaties  been 
negotiated  when  the  Conference  of  Baltic  States  met.  The 
first  interest  was  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  more  war. 
It  was  now  time  to  build  for  permanence ;  to  make  life  worth 
living  in  the  countries  about  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  conference 
opened  on  August  3  of  1920.  On  August  20  a  treaty  for 
compulsory  arbitration  was  adopted — a  treaty  with  teeth,  as 
witness  one  of  its  clauses: 

The  act  of  having  recourse  to  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  carries 
with  it  the  obligation  to  submit  conscientiously  to  its  decisions. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  parties  to  live  up  to  this 
obligation,  all  the  other  contracting  states  agree  to  insist  on  the 
execution  of  the  decision,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
compel  the  recalcitrant  member  to  submit  to  it. 

The  range  of  this  compulsory  tribunal  is,  while  not  complete, 
more  nearly  so  than  any  other  such  mechanism  now  in  use. 
In  one  or  two  matters  it  is  unique:  it  settles  not  only  inter- 
national matters  but  also  questions  of  private  interest;  among 
them,  problems  involving  the  rights  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial associations — the  latter  including,  in  fact,  the  possible 
status  of  labor  unions  and  the  like.  Unfortunately  there  is 
the  inevitable  exception  of  questions  involving  "honor,  vital 
interests  and  sovereignty;"  but  the  specific  objects  named 
(including  the  execution  of  all  treaties,  which  cover  practical- 
ly every  field  of  national  life)  make  it  impossible  to  extend 
these  exceptions  too  far. 

The   conference   next   attacked   economic  problems.     The 
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countries  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  the  normal  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  territory  had  been  interrupted,  and 
the  state  revenues  were  in  shocking  condition.  It  was  not 
a  situation  which  admitted  of  solution  by  any  one  party 
alone.  Independently  each  government  had  done  for  purposes 
of  peace  what  we  in  America  did  for  purposes  of  war — de- 
clare government  monopoly  upon  certain  essential  products 
for  purposes  of  export  and  import.  But  if  Latvia  has  a  state 
monopoly  upon  flax  and  food,  Finland  upon  other  products, 
and  Esthonia  upon  timber  lands,  while  Poland  refuses  to  permit 
transport  of  coal,  and  free  exchange  is  essential,  agreement  is 
necessary.  The  conference  first  called  for  statements  of  the 
state  monopolies  of  all  its  members;  got  them;  placed  them 
upon  the  conference  table  at  Riga  and  thereupon  resolved : 

The  Conference  of  Riga  expresses  the  desire  that  the  parti- 
cipating states  shall  follow  a  line  of  action  in  their  policies  of 
monopoly  which  takes  note  of  the  harmful  effects  of  the  wide 
difference  in  prices  existing  among  the  neighboring  states.  Con- 
traband, and  measures  against  contraband,  shall  also  be  exa- 
mined— 

and  machinery  was  establisheed  to  act  as  clearing  house  for 
views  on  the  subject  and  to  negotiate  some  sort  of  uniformity, 
in  order  that  the  needed  raw  materials  might  be  exchanged 
between  the  parties. 

Then  came  a  knottier  question  than  all.  Land,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  was  a  burning  issue ;  three  of  the  states — 
Lithuania,  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  had  been  substantially  in  a 
state  of  feudalism  under  which  peasants  were  reduced  almost 
to  serfdom  while  the  barons  ruled  their  estates  as  the  French 
had  done  in  mediaeval  France.  It  was  necessary  to  arrange 
not  merely  land  division  but  an  actual  basis  upon  which  the 
population  of  these  countries  might  be  put  to  work.  Land 
legislation  was  of  course  left  to  the  several  states,  which,  how- 
ever, exchanged  views.  Each  worked  out  solutions,  of  which 
perhaps  the  Latvian  system  is  typical.  Lands  were  freed  of 
their  feudal  burdens  of  corvee,  of  debts,  of  military  and  other 
obligations  to  the  former  overlords.  The  great  estates  were 
expropriated,  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  special  tribunals; 
a  standard  area  for  a  farm  was  ascertained  and  fixed  at  rough- 
ly twenty  hectares.    Then — 

The  acquisition,  sale  or  gift  of  lands,  mortgage  or  encum- 
brance, partition  or  reunion  of  the  parts  of  lands  divided,  pos- 
sessed or  worked  by  a  single  person  is  prohibited,  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  except  by  special  permission — 

and  the  general  principle  of  creating  a  state  upon  a  basis  of 
peasant  proprietorship  was  established.  Many  citizens  of  one 
state  fell  under  the  terms  of  the  land  laws  of  others;  but  the 
difficulties  were  in  every  case  avoided  by  the  frank  discussion 
of  the  legislation  in  the  conference.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  countries  whose  crying  necessity  is  to  get  their  citizens  into 
productive  work,  the  system  is  merely  one  of  common  sense. 
The  effects  have  already  been  considerable;  in  the  remainder 
of  1920  some  five  thousand  new  farms  were  located  and  put 
into  operation ;  and  some  progress  was  made  in  supplying  the 
factories  of  the  country,  lying  idle  for  want  of  materials,  with 
domestic  products  for  manufacture. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  a  railway  and  customs 
policy;  but  the  time  failed   and   the  difficulties  proved  too 
great ;  and  the  matter  had  to  go  over.    A  supreme  Economic 
Council,  however,  was  founded ;  installed  in  the  Lettish  palace 
of  Bulduri,  near  Riga,  and  put  to  work.     Before  the  con- 
ference broke  up  a  congress  of  postal  and  telegraph  relations 
/    ad  been  convoked,  had  worked  out  and  actually  caused  the 
inification  of  post  connections  and  of  telegraphs;  and  had 
'ccomplished  some  research  upon  the  railway  question.     And 


on  the  economic  side,  as  the  final  review  of  the  conference 

stated : 

Everyone  was  convinced  of  the  certainty  that  the  political  and 
economic  evolution  of  the  new  states  could  only  develop,  success- 
fully along  lines  harmonized  and  coordinated  among  all  the 
states.  A  strong  will  to  speak  the  language  of  common  interest 
dominated  the  conference  at  Bulduri. 

Finally,  realizing  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
the  conference  went  out  of  its  way  to  do  a  graceful  thing. 
Knowing  that  nations  are  judged  by  their  art  and  their  educa- 
tion as  well  as  by  their  wealth  and  power,  a  group  was  con- 
stituted to  assist  in  common  development  of  artistic  matters. 
There  were  struggling  musicians  in  Reval ;  a  new  opera  was 
being  produced  in  Riga;  the  Finnish  universities  had  scholars 
who  sought  a  wide  field  for  their  work ;  there  was  the  nucleus 
of  a  northern  group  of  painters.  Each  government  was  en- 
deavoring somewhat  hesitatingly  to  assist  the  promising  at- 
tempts within  its  own  borders.  The  conference  proposed  that 
there  should  be  interchange  of  artistic  news,  so  that  Eston- 
ians should  know  of  Finnish,  Latvian  or  Lithuanian  suc- 
cesses; that  artists  might  go  from  one  to  another  country, 
finding  friends,  reception  and  encouragement;  that  theaters 
should  be  available  for  drama,  or  for  music;  in  short,  that  art 
and  study  should  have  free  passage  and  warm  reception  across 
every  border;  and  this  remains  a  part  of  the  permanent  busi- 
ness of  the  secretariat  of  the  conference. 

It  is  not  to  be  intimated  that  the  conference  met  with 
complete  success.  Though  commercial  interchange  has  been 
facilitated  and  peace  largely  secured,  there  has  been  much 
intriguing,  notably  along  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  frontiers. 
But  it  is  in  part  a  tribute  to  the  conference. that  the  Polish 
adventurers  who  captured  Vilna  and  with  it  the  heart  of 
Lithuania  (which  remains  the  most  chaotic  of  the  new  states) 
were  promptly  disavowed  by  the  Polish  government.  And 
while  the  League  of  Nations  at  Versailles  is  hesitatingly  dally- 
ing with  the  possibility  of  a  plebiscite,  the  Baltic  conference 
has  sturdily  proposed  to  attack  the  problem  without  waiting 
further  upon  the  nations  of  Versailles.  The  first  session  of 
the  conference  broke  up  in  September,  leaving  the  railway 
problem  unsolved.  Encouraged  by  the  recognition  of  Esthonia 
and  Latvia,  it  now  proposes  to  reconvene  in  February  in  order 
to  work  out  a  uniform  railway  agreement — to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  send  a  carload  of  goods  from  Warsaw  to  Riga  or 
Reval.  But  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  is  an  essential 
railway  junction;  whatever  political  fortunes  it  may  suffer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  tracks  and  terminals  must  be 
clear  for  all  comers.  This,  with  a  customs  union  providing 
for  uniformity  in  import  and  export  duties,  the  new  session 
proposes  to  achieve.  And  if  it  does  so  much,  it  will  go  far 
toward  solving  the  political  difficulty. 

So  much,  in  the  face  of  every  discouragement  and  every 
barrier.  While  the  conference  was  at  work,  the  United  States 
emitted  the  famous  Colby  note,  refusing  to  recognize  that 
most  of  the  Baltic  States  had  any  right  to  live  except  by  con- 
sent of  some  Russian  government — it  being  certain  that  no 
Russian  Government  except  the  Soviet,  which  has  a  large 
deal  of  respect  for  the  Baltic  League,  will  ever  consent  to 
their  right  to  live.  Half  of  the  conference  members  were 
unrecognized.  British  intrigues  for  economic  monopoly  of  the 
entire  country  were  progressing,  not  without  success.  They 
were  hampered  by  threats  of  Russian  invasion.  Yet  they  found 
time  to  negotiate  peace,  to  build  for  economic  and  industrial 
strength,  and  to  look  for  a  larger  cultural  union.  To  the 
student  of  European  social  problems  there  is  inspiration  in 
this  little  northern  group  who,  with  everything  against  them, 
still  hope,  and  hoping,  work. 
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TAILING   PILES   AND   HOMES   IN   THE   OKLAHOMA   ZINC   FIELDS 


Joplin  Zinc 

Industrial    Conditions    in    the    World's    Greatest    Zinc    Center 
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By  Charles  Morris  Mills 

INDUSTRIAL    COUNSELOR,    NEW    YORK    STATE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION 


ELL,  Mac,  why  is  it  that  the  miners  have 
never  organized   in   the   Joplin   district?"     I 

asked    Alex    Mac ,    a    Scotch-American 

who  had  been  in  the  Joplin  mines  for  twen- 
ty-seven years,  at  every  job  from  tubhooker  to  dog-house 
keeper. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said,  as  he  shifted  his  quid  to  the  other  side 
of  his  jaw,  "  'cause  we  want  this  to  be  a  white  man's  camp. 
We  don't  want  no  Bolos  or  I.  W.  W.'s  or  labor  grafters 
who  steal  the  pot  before  the  draw.  And  we  don't  have  to 
have  no  union  to  keep  out  the  greasers.  Why,  last  fall,  when 
the  coal  strike  was  on,  some  dirty  Austrians  and  hunkies 
tried  to  work  here.  Before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson, 
there  was  a  gang  ridin'  'em  out  in  box  cars  right  back  to 
Kansas." 

So  from  old  Alex  (who  told  me  that  "the  only  fraternal  or- 
ganization he  belonged  to  was  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  he  joined  it  every  week,")  I  received  the  char- 
acteristic point  of  view  of  the  Joplin  zinc  miner.  My  three 
months'  residence  (in  the  field  under  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement)  thor- 
oughly substantiated  old  Alex — that  an  industrial  group  of 
12,000  miners,  absolutely  American,  yet  completely  unor- 
ganized, could  exert  through  their  very  individualism  a  po- 
tential influence  upon  the  industrial  organization  of  an  entire 
mining  field. 

The  Joplin  Area 
THE  "Joplin"  or  Tri-State  District  covers  the  adjacent 
corners  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  an  area  of  some 
I.OOO  square  miles — including  past  and  potential  production. 
In  comparison  with  the  isolation  of  many  mining  centers,  the 
district  is  fairly  accessible,  lying  160  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City,  330  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  100  miles  east  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Seven  great  railroad  systems  connect  the  area 
with  the  outside  world,  allowing  easy  movement  of  the  raw 


material  to  zinc  smelters  lying  both  east  and  west.  In  normal 
times  the  area  produces  65  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
United  States'  and  20  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  zinc 

Geographically,  the  district  is  characterized  by  slightly 
rolling  plains;  a  general  barrenness  and  little  forestation,  ex- 
cept in  older  towns  and  adjacent  agricultural  districts.  The 
nearest  spots  of  beauty  lie  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  in  the  upper  Ozark  country. 

Like  many  other  mining  communities,  the  centers  of  past 
and  present  productive  activity  set  forth  a  Sahara-like  pano- 
rama. Mammoth  tailing  piles,  frequently  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  marking  the  life  and  energy  of  a  mining 
property,  cover  thousands  of  acres  of  formerly  fertile  land 
which  can  never  be  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
soil,  contaminated  with  the  overflow  from  the  mills,  becomes 
barren.  Everything  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  feverish  scram- 
ble to  get  as  much  ore  out  in  the  quickest  time  possible  and 
nature  has  consequently  suffered  abortions  from  which  she 
can  seemingly  never  recover.  This  distinctly  hideous  out- 
look seems  to  be  a  psychological  factor  in  the  line  of  both 
miner  and  operator;  both  tend  to  become  dwarfed  and  stunt- 
ed by  the  waste  and  barenness  of  their  environment. 

Shifting  Scenes  of  Production 
PREVIOUS  to  1917,  the  Joplin  area  was  marked  by  more 
than  average  permanent  development,  particularly  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  towns  as  Joplin  and  Webb  City.  In 
comparison  with  many  western  mining  districts,  these  cities 
bear  a  look  of  permanency.  Since  then,  however,  the  Joplin 
area  has  been  rendered  more  characteristically  unstable  by 
shifting  scenes  of  production.  Beginning  in  1917,  productive 
activity  has  shifted  from  the  old  northern  soft  ground  area, 
stretching  from  Galena,  Kans.,  to  Webb  City  and  Oronogo, 
Mo.,  some  thirty  miles  south  to  hard  ground  formation,  cen- 
tering in  Picher,  Okla.  The  latter  field,  located  chiefly  on 
Indian  lands,  contains  the  deepest  and  richest  ores  yet  dis- 
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covered,  and  it  is  the  very  development  of  the  Picher  dis- 
trict, combined  with  higher  production  costs,  that  has  caused 
the  practical  abandonment  of  the  northern  sheet  ground  areas. 
This  shifting  to  a  new  product  area  has  caused  great  trans- 
formations in  social  and  living  conditions.  Homes,  schools, 
churches,  towns  are  deserted  in  one  spot,  only  to  be  estab- 
lished in  another  area  under  even  more  complex  conditions 
than  the  old.  As  in  any  mining  center,  geology  determines 
life ;  where  rich  ore  bodies  are  discovered;  there  groups  of 
men  settle,  towns  spring  up  in  tents,  box  cars,  and  Fords, 
and  transportation  systems  spread  their  network;  when  mines 
become  exhausted  or  the  ore  market  causes  permanent  shut- 
downs, then  men  drift  away,  towns  wither,  and  railroad 
ties  are  torn  up.  Such  instability,  followed  by  shifting  tides 
of  population,  points  out  saliently  that  mining  absolutely  de- 
termines the  life  of  the  Joplin  area;  and  that  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests  which  exist  in  some  degree,  are 
secondary.  It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  plan  ahead  for 
many  permanent  social  improvements  when  such  instability 
exists.  In  time,  possibly  when  other  interests  besides  mining 
are  developed,  stability  in  productive  areas  may  be  guaranteed. 
Till  then,  a  feverish  unsteadiness  will  continue  to  warp  the 
social  instincts  and  ideals  of  men. 

Uniqueness  of  the  Group 
OLD  Alex  Mac gave  some  of  the  factors  in  the  unique- 
ness of  this  industrial  group.  He  pointed  out  the  great  dis- 
trust of  the  average  miner  toward  the  labor  organizer.  Some 
of  his  feeling  on  this  matter  is  based  on  hard  experience; 
the  district  has  been  approached  several  times,  particularly  in 
l^Si  hy  unscrupulous  organizers  with  disastrous  results. 
But  the  roots  of  the  matter  lie  far  deeper.  The  reasons  for 
non-organization  are  racial  prejudice,  individualism,  igno- 
rance of  the  methods  and  benefits  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  the  absorption  of  many  miners  into  the  operating  field. 


•  ORE    FIRST,    SAFETY    LAST 

Typical   scene   in   an   interior   of   a   zinc   mill  showing   complete  absence   of  metal  guards   around   belts 
and   fans.     Stairway    on    right   frequently   <wet    making  a   slip   into   the   generator   on   the   left   easy 


Racial  prejudice — the  fear  that  organization  will  mean 
the  introduction  of  the  foreign-born  worker  and  subsequent 
cutting  of  the  wage  scale — is  easily  understood  when  one 
studies  the  sources  of  labor  supply.  The  average  Joplin 
miner  is  of  pure  American  stock.  Indeed,  the  last  census 
revealed  94  per  cent  American-born  of  American  parents  in 
the  chief  towns.  Physically,  the  Joplin  miner  is  of  a  su- 
perior type,  tall,  muscular,  well-built;  with  good,  intelligent 
face.  He  is  generally  recruited  from  rural  surroundings, 
from  the  "backwoods"  or  "sticks"  of  the  adjacent  regions  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  or  Oklahoma,  or  the  nearest 
mining  centers.  He  is  psychologically  drawn  to  the  mines 
and  the  slogan  "Once  a  miner  always  a  miner"  holds  true 
Coming  from  such  an  environment,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
his  hatred  of  a  "foreigner."  Even  people  from  Massachu 
setts  and  New  York  are  classed  as  "foreigners."  A  miner 
told  me  one  day  he  "didn't  want  no  damned  foreigner  from 
New  York  poking  into  his  business."  Suspicion  of  the  out- 
sider, therefore,  has  tended  to  maintain  an  American  group 
Individualism,  too,  has  kept  both  miner  and  operator  un- 
organized, and  it  is  a  peculiar  individualism  of  the  immediate 
country — an  individualism  of  "show  me"  variety;  uncom 
promising  and  almost  unapproachable.  Nor  is  this  individu- 
alism susceptible  to  the  collective  spirit  or  outlook  of  the 
labor  group. 

Further,  this  individualistic  spirit  does  not  seek  to  know 
the  means  or  benefits  of  collective  bargaining.  Mention  or- 
ganization to  a  Joplin  miner  and  he  will  immediately  brand 
you  as  a  "Red"  and  mark  you  for  deportation.1  Truly,  as 
labor  officials  say,  the  Joplin  district  is  "the  hardest  nut  to 
crack"  in  the  way  of  organization. 

The  commonest  reason  given  for  non-organization  is  that 
the  industrial  history  of  the  district  has  shown  that  many 
miners    have    become    operators.     In    the    early    days    many 

miners  were  operators  and 
miners  at  the  same  time,  go- 
ing in  on  shares  with  one 
group,  and  working  with  an- 
other group.  The  influence 
of  these  early  days  continued 
till  recently,  and  it  is  true; 
that  many  miners  have  be- 
come operators.  Hence,  it  is: 
not  difficult  to  see  why  the 
Joplin  miners  have  not  felt  a 
primary  need  of  collective 
bargaining.  A  miner,  as  an 
employe,  who  sees  that  there 
is  a  possible  and  even  proba- 
ble chance  of  his  becoming  an 
employer,  does  not  rush  intc 
a  labor  organization.  Seer 
ingly,  economic  opportunis 
has  allowed  the  Joplin  grout 
to  go  forward  unorganized. 

Today  the  distinctivene 
of  this  group,  completel) 
American,  yet  unorganized, 
is  threatened  by  a  variety  of 
causes — the  more  important 
of  which  are  labor  shortage 
and  the  lessening  economic 
opportunity  for  the  individu- 
al miner. 
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At  the  time  of  this  survey  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  the  labor  shortage  was 
about  25  per  cent.  Since  then,  the  gen- 
eral industrial  depression  has  absorbed 
the  shortage  and  created  a  surplus.  Min- 
ing men  say  that  a  labor  shortage  will 
never  again  occur,  stating  that  the 
normal  domestic  demands  of  a  pre-war 
basis,  the  increasing  ability  of  Europe  to 
care  for  her  own  needs,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  munition  making  in  Germany 
turning  her  zinc  supply  toward  peaceful 
usages,  make  such  a  situation  impossible. 
However,  such  opinion  is  necessarily  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  A  returning  cycle 
of  general  prosperity,  the  resumption  of 
normal  foreign  credits,  the  outbreak  of 
another  war  would  seemingly  bring  back 
the  1 91 7-1920  situation. 

The  labor  shortage  of  that  period  was 
caused  by  migration  of  workers  to  other 
fields  of  employment,  such  as  the  oil  dis- 
tricts »f  Texas  and  Oklahoma ;  by  waste 
of  life  through  accidents  and  silecosis; 
and  by  the  restriction  of  immigration  of 
the  foreign-born  worker.  To  meet  this 
shortage  the  operators  pursued  two 
methods;  first,  the  introduction  of  au- 
tomatic machinery  and  other  labor  sav- 
ing devices ;  second,  the  capture  of  labor 
elsewhere  by  payment  of  high  wages. 
Of  the  two  methods,  the  first  is  far 
from  being  proved  practical  and  the  sec- 
ond is  economically  unsound  and  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment.  The  latter  at- 
titude was  expressed  by  an  operator, 
who,  when  vasked  what  he  was  going  to 
do  to  overcome  the  labor  shortage,  re- 
plied, "Well,  we  will  pay  the  highest 
wages,  damn  'em,  in  the  mining  indus- 
try, even  if  we  have  to  pay  $10  a  day 
for  them  and  that  will  fetch  them." 

Lessening  Economic  Opportunity 
EACH  zinc  boom  brings  on  a  new 
crop  of  small  individual  operators.  Each 
depression  of  the  market  sees  the 
little  fellows  "fold  their  tents  and  like 
Arabs    steal    away."      Yet    a    study   of 

the  Joplin  field  over  a  period  of  the  last  ten  years 
shows  a  distinct  tendency  toward  a  semblance  of  centraliza- 
tion. There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  and  hold- 
ings of  large  companies.  The  number  of  employes  in  these 
larger  companies  has  also  increased.  A  few  years  ago,  an 
operating  company  employing  50  to  100  men  was  regarded 
as  a  large  company.  Today  one  company  employs  over  1,200, 
and  several  between  250  and  500.  In  other  words,  the 
Joplin  area  is  gradually,  though  not  altogether  distinctly, 
growing  into  a  state  of  industrialism,  prevalent  in  other  min- 
ing camps;  namely,  large  corporations  employing  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  mining  ex- 
perts, the  Joplin  area  will  never  be  in  the  control  of  one  or 
even  two  or  three  companies,  either  of  local  or  outside  capital. 
Whether  such  a  condition  does  arise  or  not  is  immaterial — 


GOING    DOWN     IN     A     JOPLIN     MINE 

Note  the  details   of  the   safety  cage  and    the    carefulness    of   the    miners 

the  tendency  toward  centralization  as  contrasted  with  the  old 
"grub-stake"  days  is  distinct,  and  the  resultant  effect  upon 
the  individual  miner's  mind  is  apparent. 

The  movement  away  from  small  sheet  ground  areas  of  low 
production  cost  to  new  areas,  deeper  and  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive, has  naturally  tended  to  oust  the  small  operator  of 
limited  capital.  The  latter  has  either  quit  the  game  or  sold 
his  rights  to  larger  holders.  The  whole  tendency  has  been, 
therefore,  to  contract  a  widely  disseminated  industry,  and  in 
this  very  contraction  the  small  operator  has  been  forced  out. 

The  elimination  of  these  small  operators,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  miners,  has  greatly  lessened  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity existing  in  earlier  days.  The  result  is  a  growing  sense 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  miner,  who  once  cherished  dreams 
of  becoming  an  operator,  that,  prima  facie,  he  will  continue 
to  remain  an  employe  rather  than  ever  break  into  the  ranks 
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of  the  employers.  No  longer  can  the  miner  without  capital 
be  "grub-staked"  nor  can  the  machinery,  powder  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  present  day  operations,  be  obtained  on 
credit.  No  longer,  except  in  small  patches  of  isolated,  rich 
pockets  of  ore,  can  a  mere  handful  of  eight  or  ten  men  de- 
velop bodies  of  ore  with  a  realization  of  even  the  merest 
margin  of  profit.  No  longer  does  it  pay  to  compete  with 
richer  and  larger  grades  of  ore  by  working  the  older  and 
leaner  deposits.  The  example  of  many  "blow-outs" .  of  men 
who  have  tried  the  game  and  failed  is  too  distinct  in  the  aver- 
age miner's  mind.  Therefore,  the  Joplin  miner  realizes  today 
that  in  all  probability  he  will  continue  tot  work  for  a  company, 
rather  than  break  into  the  ranks  of  the  company  itself.  To- 
day even  though  the  relationship  between  mine  boss  or  mine 
superintendent  and  miner  is  still  direct  and  intimate,  the  miner 
is  continually  coming  to  realize  that  above  >the  boss  that  he 
knows  and  through  whom  he  obtains  his  job,  are  the  men 
higher  up  who  really  control  the  situation,  a  group  whom  he 
does  not  know,  nor  has  any  contact  with. 

Naturally,  the  inherent  desire  of  men  who  realize  this  situa- 
tion is  to  organize  as  a  group  of  employes  and  institute  col- 
lective bargaining.  Industrial  history  shows  distinctly  that 
combination  of  capital  results  sooner  or  later  in  combination 
of  labor.  Gradually,  therefore,  as  the  Joplin  zinc  industry 
passes  from  a  highly  disseminated  group  of  individual  opera- 
tors into  the  hands  of  larger  corporations  the  miner  too  passes 
from  an  uncompromising  individualism  toward  more  or  less 
complete  organization  with  his  fellow  laborers. 

Mining  Conditions 
THIS  article  has  to  do  with  the  first  two  processes  in  the 
preparation  of  zinc  for  consumption :  mining  and  milling.    As 
there  are  no  zinc  smelters  in  the  Joplin  area,  working  con- 
ditions in  the  zinc  smelting  industry  are  not  taken  up. 

The  natural  conditions  of  mining  in  the  Joplin  district  are 
distinctly  favorable.  The  mines  are,  for  the  most  part,  shal- 
low, the  deepest  mine  being  but  300  feet  deep.  There  are  no 
gases,  and  the  natural  rock  formation  of  the  deep  mines  does 
not  necessitate  extensive  timbering.  The  hardest  problem  of 
present-day  development  is  the  battle  against  underground 
water  courses. 
.-"The  life  of  the  Joplm  mines  has  been  short  owing  to  the 
irregular,  "patchy"  formation  of  the  ore  bodies,  although  more 
substantial  deposits  have  been  developed  in  the  last  four  years. 


The  consequence  is  that  the  average  operator  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  natural  conditions  with  little  thought  toward 
safety  and  welfare  methods. 

The  Joplin  mines  are  operated  by  means  of  deep  shafts.  In 
general,  ore  bodies  are  worked  from  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  by  means  of  galleries.  The  development  of  the 
bodies  is  by  the  rock  pillar  system,  natural  rock  pillars  being 
left  at  intervals  of  30  feet  to  60  feet,  center  to  center,  and 
varying  in  thickness  from  12  to  30  feet.  The  excavation  at 
the  working  face  is  done  by. drilling  and  blasting.  As  the 
character  of  rock  is  siliciferous  the  amount  of  dust  is  trem- 
endous and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  silicosis.  The  broken 
ore  or  dirt  is  shovelled  into  buckets  and  then  trammed  by 
mules  or  miners  to  the  shaft.  The  bucket  is  than  hooked  to 
the  hoisting  cable,  raised  to  the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  dumped 
into  the  hopper  of  the  mill.  From  that  point,  the  ore  starts 
through  the  various  processes  of  mill  concentration. 

When  one  descends  in  a  Joplin  mine  "he  feels  that  his  last 
day  has  come,"  for  instead  of  descending  in  a  cage,  one  clamb- 
ers into  a  huge  can  or  tub  which  hangs  over  the  center  of  the 
shaft.  Seemingly  there  is  no  desire  for  safety  at  any  time — 
and  in  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Oklahoma  1910,  Ch.  47,  Article  3967,  "that  the  operator 
shall  provide  every  gear  carriage,  used  for  hoisting  or  lower- 
ing of  persons,  with  a  sufficient  overhead  covering  to  protect 
those  persons  when  using  the  same  ...  at  all  shafts  safety 
gates  to  be  approved  by  the  inspector  of  the  district  shall  be 
placed  so  as  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  into  the  shaft." 
In  visiting  many  mines,  I  never  saw  an  overhead  covering  on 
can,  or  evidence  of  hoisting  safety  devices. 

The  conditions  of  employment  can  best  be  explained  by  a 
study  of  fatalities,  extending  over  the  five-year  period  19 14- 
191 8,  made  from  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Mine  Inspection 
reports  shown  in  the  adjoining  charts.  As  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa figures  were  not  obtainable,  the  Joplin  area  statistics 
cover  only  Missouri  mines.  The  mines  in  the  old  Joplin  area 
were  chiefly  of  the  sheet  ground  variety.  They,  therefore,  can 
be  compared  fairly  accurately  with  conditions  in  the  South- 
eastern Missouri  Lead  District.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fatality  rates  of  the  respective  districts,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  Joplin  area  is  American,  unorganized,  in  control  of  small 
operators,  while  the  Eastern  Missouri  district  is  organized, 
composed  largely  of  foreign-born  miners,  and  in  control  of 
large  corporations.  The  two  districts  have  in  turn  been  com- 
pared with  the  fatality  rate  in  all  metal  mines.  All  figures 
are  compiled  from  the  government  reports.  The  tables  are 
based  on  the  government  standard  rate  of  1,000  300-day 
workers. 

FATALITIES    1914-1918 

No.         Aver.  Aver. 

Deaths  per  year  age 

Joplin   Dist 124  24.8  33 

East  Mo.   Dist..  .40  8  33 

NON-FATALITIES   I914-I918    (1917  FIGURES   NOT  GIVEN) 

Joplin   Dist 73  x4-3  -28  34  39 

East.  Mo.  Dist...       37  7-4  3<>  3°  4* 

CAUSES   OF   DEATHS    1914-I918,    JOPLIN    DISTRICT    (MO.    ONLY) 

59  killed  by  falls  of  rock 
19  killed  by  explosion   of  caps 
14  killed  by  falls  down  shafts 
32  killed  by  miscellaneous    causes 

124 

Falls  of  rock  are  the  greatest  cause  of  the  hazard  of  zinc 
mining.  Unquestionably  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
such  accidents,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  such  fatalities  are  due 
to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  both  miner  and  operator.     Oper- 


Total  Orphans 
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88  217 

30  88 
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ators  frequently  do  not  enforce  the  rule  prohibiting  miners  to 
work  in  dangerous  places.     The  universal  system  of  allowing 
miners,  roofers  and  drillmen  to  work  above  shovelers  at  the' 
working  face  contribute  to  unnecessary  falls  of  boulders  and 
slides. 

Carelessness  in  handling  of  powder  and  explosives,  com- 
bined with  the  un-marking  of  unexploded  squib  shots  causes 
the  toll  of  explosive  accidents. 

Falls  down  shafts  are  frequently  due  to  the  lack  of  provi- 
sions of  safety  gates  about  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The 
method  of  hoisting  men  to  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
by  means  of  tub  or  bucket  is  the  cause  of  frequent  falls. 

The  chief  cause  of  accident  in  mills  is  through  unguarded 
machinery.  In  no  mills  visited  were  there  proper  safety  de- 
vices in  accord  with  the  recognized  standards.  Light  wooden 
frames  have  seemingly  sufficed  to  protect  the  most  dangerous 
belts  and  open  machinery.  James  B.  Easterly,  chief  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  said  at  the  close  of  his 
inspection  in  February,  1920,  that  "there  were  no  safety  de- 
vices in  the  Picher  district  and  the  only  approach  to  safety 
was  through  wooden  fenders  and  not  in  metal  guards."  In 
one  mill  visited  in  Picher,  Okla.,  a  stairway  came  down  along- 
side of  a  generator  engine  on  one  side  and  an  open  chute  lead- 
ing to  a  belt  on  the  other.  The  responsibility  would  seem  to 
lie  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  operators  only. 

FATALITIES    BY   OCCUPATION,     1914-1918,    JOPLIN,    MO.,    DISTRICT 

42  Shovelers 
15  Machinemen 

9  Tubhookers 

6  Powdermen 
52  Miscellaneous 

Total  124 

The  high  percentage  of  fatalities  to  shovelers  points  the 
way  clearly  to  the  hazardous  method  of  handling  ore  at  the 
working  face.  Drillmen,  machinemen,  roofers  and  other 
miners  frequently  work  above  the  shovelers,  causing  unneces- 
sary slides. 

A  Safety  Program 

THE  reduction  of  high   fatality   rates   in   the  Joplin   field 

could  be  easily  accomplished  by  a  thorough  safety  program. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of 

operators  to  exert  the  incentives  to  safety.     Miners,  on  the 

other  hand,  grow  callous  to  danger  without  safety  discipline 

requisite  in  the  proper  administration  of  development  work. 

A  safety  program  would  include : 

i.  Safety  education  through  safety  councils  and  safety  com- 
mittees. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  working  system  which  allows  the 
shoveler  to  be  placed  at  unusual  hazard  at  the  working 
face. 

3.  Prohibition  of  squib  shots. 

4.  Proper  guarding  of  shafts  with  safety  gates. 

5.  Installation  of  cages  for  hoisting  men  to  and  from  bottom 
of   shafts. 

6.  Installation  of  metal  guards  for  machinery. 

Piece  Rate  System 
AS  THE  visitor  wanders  through  the  various  mines  he  can- 
not help  being  impressed  with  the  characteristic  energy  of 
the  tubman  or  shoveler.  The  operator  and  mine  boss,  in 
answer  to  one's  comments,  will  reply:  "Well,  they're  natur- 
ally hard  workers,  being  good  Americans,  and  we  pay  'em 
damn  high  wages."  Being  acquainted  with  miners  in  various 
other  districts  through  the  country,  I  was  naturally  suspicious 
of  this  seeming  abounding  energy.  Investigation  proved  that 
the  Joplin  shoveler's  attitude  toward  work  was  not  instinctive. 
The  speed  and  energy  on  the  job  come  as  a  result  of  a  nefari- 


1  Tuberculosis  Death  Rate  by  Counties,  in- 
cluding Chief  Cities  of  Missouri 
1918  1919 

COUNTY  TBC  RATE   %  OF   TBC.  RATE    %  OF 

PER     TOTAL     PER      TOTAL 
100,000   DEATHS   100,000   DEATHS 

Jasper  Co.  (zinc  dis- 
trict)             267.  14  206  16.5 

St.    Francois    Co.    (lead 

district     140.  9.68  162  11. 3 

Green  Co.  incl.  Spring- 
field            131. 5  7.35  91  706 

Jackson  Co.  incl.  Kan- 
sas City   164.  6.44         121  6.43 

St.  Louis   (City) 127.  6.96  102  6.94 

Buchanan  Co.  incl.  St. 
Joseph     95.5  4.47  106  6.95 

This  table  shows  that  tuberculosis  rate  in  Jasper  county 
entire,  including  Joplin  and  Webb  City,  is  more  than  twice 
that  of  St.  Louis  and  counties  containing  the  chief  cities 
of  the  state ;  is  one-third  again  as  large  as  the  rate  in  St. 
Francois  county,  containing  the  lead  mines  of  southeastern 
Missouri ;  and  that  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  deaths  in 
ratio  to  total  number  of  deaths  is  very  abnormal. 

1  Missouri    Board    of   Health    Reports    1918    and    1919. 


ous  piece  rate  system  of  which  the  shoveler  is  the  central  cog 
and  upon  which  the  whole  underground  work  rests.  Daily 
producton  is  based  entirely  upon  the  number  of  tubs  of  "dirt" 
the  shoveler  can  fill  during  the  standard  eight-hour  day.  For 
each  tub  filled  the  shoveler  receives  12 J/2  cents  to  14  cents, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  ore  handled.  The  average  tub- 
man fills  from  45  to  60  tubs  of  1,000  pounds  ($5.6o-$8.0o) 
and  records  of  80,  90  and  100  tubs  of  1,000  pounds  each  are 
not  uncommon ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  shoveler 
generally  has  a  helper,  so  that  there  is  a  split  in  the  $10  to 
$14  daily  wage. 

The  economic  working  out  of  such  a  piece  system  can  be 
readily  seen.  Any  system  which  allows  mere  physical  strength 
to  determine  the  rate  of  productivity  must  collapse  sooner  or 
later.  The  economic  prize  of  the  shoveler's  wages  attracts 
and  recruits  the  beginners.  It  draws  mere  youths  into  its 
toils,  absorbs  their  strength,  and  casts  them  aside  before  they 
are  full-grown  men.  It  is  the  greatest  feeder  for  silicosis. 
Many  miners,  now  patients  in  the  tuberculosis  hospital  in 
Webb  City,  told  me  that  when  starting  at  18  or  19  years  of 
age  they  could  shovel  60  and  70  tubs  a  day,  but  after  two 
to  six  years  of  labor,'  their  limit  was  from  35  to  40  tubs. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  25  to  30  years  of  agt>,  they  were 
broken  down,  and  had  to  resort  to  drilling  or  milling  or  else 
quit  altogether.  Men  cannot  shovel  30,000  to  60,000  pounds 
of  blende  ore  daily  and  survive.  In  comparison,  a  twelve-  and 
fourteen-hour  day  on  the  open  hearth  in  the  steel  industry 
seems  comfortable. 

The  productive  inefficiency  of  this  piece  system  is  readily 
seen.  Local  operators  have  seemed  to  base  production  only 
on  the  amount  turned  out  per  day,  without  regard  to  the  all- 
important  factors  of  human  cost  and  fatigue.  The  average 
Joplin  operator  has  been  satisfied  with  the  system  because  it 
has  seemed  to  get  sufficient  work  out  of  men,  and  to  have 
speeded  up  production ;  yet  he  wonders  today  at  a  labor  short- 
age inherited  in  part  as  the  result  of  the  "successful  system" 
on  which  he  has  based  production.  When  production  is  fig- 
ured on  the  total  cost,  human  as  well  as  material,  involved ; 
when  the  rate  of  production  is  related  to  strain  and  fatigue 
beyond  whose  limits  there  is  no  passing;   when  shovelers  are 
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treated  as  human  beings  and  not  automatons;  then  the  most 
important  step  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  Joplin  area 
will  have  been  accomplished. 

Dust  and  Silicosis 
THE  characteristic  quality  of  Joplin  ore  is  brittle  and  when 
the  holes  are  drilled,  the  silicic  particles  cause  a  great  amount 
of  dust  to  arise.  The  dust  is  then  easily  breathed  into  the 
lungs  and  paves  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  silicosis  or 
miner's  consumption.  The  Joplin  district  has  long  been 
noted  for  a  phenomenally  high  death  rate  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  In  191 5  this  condition  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  and  an  investigation  into  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Lanza  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Edwin  Higgins  and 
other  experts. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  and  propaganda  carried  on 
by  the  commission,  the  Missouri  legislature  amended  the  min- 
ing laws  of  Missouri  in  the  forty-eighth  General  Assembly, 
1914.  These  provided  for  the  use  of  water  lines  for  sprink- 
ling; the  establishment  of  wash  and  change  houses;  and  for 
the  closing  of  unsafe  and  unsanitary  mines. 

Today  there  is  marked  improvement  in  these  conditions. 
The  watercore  drill  and  use  of  the  hose  for  watering  the 
working  face  has  come  into  almost  universal  use  throughout 
the  whole  district.  The  adoption  of  the  drill  has  come,  not 
by  force  of  law  or  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but  rather,  as 
one  operator  expressed  it,  "Because  we  find  the  watercore 
drill  more  efficient."  Wash  and  change  houses,  ranging  from 
excellent  to  very  bad,  have  been  universally  established. 

More  particularly  though,  the  shift  from  sheet  ground 
mines  in  the  northern  area  to  the  deeper,  less  dusty  mines 
of  the  Picher  district  has  been  distinctly  beneficial  to  the 
general  tuberculosis  situation. 

But  however  optimistically  one  may  view  the  changes  for 
the  better  in  the  silicosis  problem,  the  inheritance  from  past 
years  of  operating  negligence  still  remains,  and  little  head- 
way is  being  made. 

Housing  and  Sanitation 

THE  tuberculosis  and  general  health  situations  stand  in 
direct  relation  to  housing  and  sanitation.  Generally  speaking, 
when  wages  and  economic  opportunity 
are  considered,  the  homes  of  Joplin  min- 
ers are  very  much  below  standards  found 
in  similar  mining  communities.  There 
are  many  foreign-born  centers,  which  go 
far  beyond  the  condition  of  this  purely 
American  community.  The  problem  here 
is  to  Americanize  Americans. 

Individualism  and  freedom  in  the  Jop- 
lin district  have  developed  an  utter  irre- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  living  and  hous- 
ing conditions.  While  paternalism,  so  fre- 
quently found  in  similar  camps  like  the 
Coeur  d'Alene,  or  in  Colorado  or  Min- 
nesota, is  completely  absent  one  questions 
whether  a  benevolently  feudalistic  state  of 
company  paternalism  is  not  better  for  gen- 
eral social  progress  than  complete  negli- 
gence. The  operators  in  the  Tri-State 
area,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  done  noth- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  their  employes.  The 
whole  industry  stands  in  a  pre-Victorian 
period  of  social  development.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  situation. 


a.  The  tendency  for  miners  to  become  operators,  thus  main- 
taining a  certain  intimacy,  practically  precludes  the  idea  of 
welfare  work. 

b.  The  miner  in  turn  would  unquestionably  resent  any  such 
sort  of  uplift;"  the  individualism  of  the  "show-me"  character 
developed  and  nurtured  by  "backwoods"  and  "sticks"  environ- 
ment would  again  assert  itself.  The  average  successful  oper- 
ator, too,  with  his  individualism  rampant  sees  no  reason  to  try 
to  better  other  men's  chances  of  succeeding. 

c.  The  shortlived  charabter  of  the  average  productive  area 
prevents  permanency  in  social  institutions.  Operators,  for 
example,  are  unwilling  to  invest  in  housing  schemes  unless 
there  is  an  assured  stability. 

d.  Homes  are  frequently  placed  on  mining  land  where  per- 
manent improvement  is  impossible.  In  the  new  Oklahoma  fields 
the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  Indian  land  problem,  the 
majority  of  the  new  zinc  area  being  developed  in  Indian  ter- 
ritory. Even  then,  the  mining  company  has  precedent  over  home 
improvement.  As  one  old  miner  said,  "Of  course  I  can  only 
want  a  shack.  If  the  mining  company  wants  to  put  a  shaft 
under  my  front  door,  or  a  tailing  pile  on  the  kitchen  stoop, 
then  I've  got  to  move.  Even  if  there  were  sewers  and  a  water 
system  I  wouldn't  want  to  connect  with  them,  when  the  longest 
lease  I  can  get  in  thirty  days." 

e.  The  highly  disseminated  character  of  the  local  operating 
group  and  absence  of  large  capital  make,  prima  facie,  em- 
barkation of  social  improvement  next  to  impossible  except  along 
meager  lines.  A  small  operator  has  neither  time,  means,  or 
facilities  for   entering  the  social  welfare   field. 

f.  There  is  no  incentive  on  the  part  of  either  operator  or 
miner  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

About  60  per  cent  of  homes  of  Joplin  miners  are  owned, 
the  remaining  40  per.  cent  being  rented  from  private  indi- 
viduals. It  is  this  tie  of  home  ownership  which  keeps  many 
miners  within  the  district,  and  forces  hundreds  of  others  to 
commute  weekends  from  the  Picher  district  back  to  the  old 
sheet  ground  areas  around  Webb  City  and  Oronogo. 

Homes  are  varied  as  the  human  beings  which  inhabit  them. 
The  standard  miner's  home  varies  from  a  box  car  or  shack  to 
a  four-room  house.  The  temporality  of  the  mining  operation 
may  be  said  to  determine  both  the  type  of  house  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  home. 

The  average  miner  and  his  family  generally  live  in  two  or 
three  room  houses;  ground  bosses  and  mine  bosses  in  four 
room  homes.  Mine  superintendents,  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural men,  of  course,  have  frequently  built  excellent  homes  ir 
Joplin,  Baxter  or  Miami.  In  general  industrial  housing  hi 
been  variegated  and  frequently  of  the. 
lowest  possible  standard. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  Jop- 
lin area  has  adequate  and  satisfactory 
methods  of  disposing  excreta  through  the 
means  of  sewers  or  sanitary  privies.  In 
April,  1920,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  there  were  2,350  surface  privies 
alone  in  the  city  of  Joplin,  three-quarters 
of  the  area  of  the  city,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  city  population  being  without  sewer 
connection.  A  bond  issue  of  $294,000  for 
a  modern  sewer  has  recently  been  voted. 
Conditions  in  other  towns  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Public  Health  Service  repor 
of  a  sanitary  survey  in  the  area,  similarlj 
bad. 


Improved    privy    as    establishe 
United   States    Public    Health 


I    by    the 

Service 


TOWN 

POP. 

UNSANITARY 
PRIVIES 

Carterville 

3,5oo 

706 

Oronogo 

1,500 

3OO 

Waco 

500 

87 

Carl  Junction 

1,500 

205 
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The  Oklahoma  camps,  and  many  of  the  older  fields  also,  are 
dependent  upon  a  unique  system  of  water  supply,  namely  bar- 
rel water.  In  Joplin,  a  second  class  city,  141  homes  had  barrel 
water  last  spring.  The  system  derives  its  name  from  the 
method  of  distribution.  New  camps  being  unable  to  procure 
water  through  individually  dug  walls  and  not  being  willing 
to  afford  a  water  system,  resort  to  the  use  of  water  drawn  off 
at  some  mine  shaft  or  deep  drill  hole,  placed  in  the  water 
wagon,  and  then  distributed  in  barrels  which  stand  in  front 
of  the  home  or  place  of  business. 

The  water  supply  is  excellent ;  the  water  is  generally  good ; 
the  water  wagon  fairly  sanitary,  but  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
distribution  from  the  barrel.  The  barrels  are  not  kept  clean, 
the  covers  of  tin  are  frequently  displaced  by  the  wind ;  and  the 
constant  dipping  by  means  of  cups  and  glasses  is  a  frequent 
source  of  contamination.  The  worst  feature  of  the  water 
barrel  system  lies  in  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  water  supply. 
The  water  is  used  for  washing,  cleaning  and  drinking  pur- 
poses. No  family  will  use  much  water  at  25  cents  and  50 
cents  a  barrel.  There  is  no  argument  for  a  water  barrel  system 
where  it  can  be  replaced  by  sanitary  methods. 

The  results  of  unsanitary  conditions  through  inadequate 
sewer  and  water  systems  are  shown  in  the  adjoining  table, 
covering  death  rates  in  Jasper  county  exclusive  of  Joplin  and 
Webb  City,  and  in  these  cities.  The  effective  work  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  shown  in  the  decrease  of  the  death 
rates  from  1918  to  1919  in  typhoid  and  infant  mortality. 

Wages 
THERE  has  never  been  any  collective  bargaining  principle  in 
relation  to  wages  in  the  Joplin  district.  However,  a  result  of 
the  labor  disturbance  in  July,  191 5,  was  the  arrangement  of  a 
representative  wage  scale  based  on  $40  ore  with  a  subsequent 
increase  or  decrease  of  25  cents  on  $10  rise  or  decrease  in  the 
value  of  concentrates.  The  basic  rate  has  since  been  more  or 
less  modified,  but  the  fundamental  principle  remains  the  same. 
This  method  is  commonly  known  as  the  Miami  system  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West.  Today  the 
function  of  this  wage  scale  continues  throughout  the  centers 
of  greatest  activity,  though  in  isolated  centers  there  is  con- 
siderable modification.     In  the  smaller  Waco,  Oronogo  and 
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1  The  high 
deaths  at  the 
accounted  foi 

death  rate  in  Webb  City 
tuberculosis  sanitorium, 
through  city  registration 

is  partly  due  to  the   fact  that  all 
located  just  outside  the  city,   are 

Duenweg  fields  a  man  is  paid  about  what  the  mine  boss  or 
"super"  thinks  he  is  worth.  In  fact,  wage  relations  are  direct, 
intimate,  and  held  by  custom  rather  than  formality  of  contract 


A  study  of  the  wage  tables  here  given  shows  that  wages  in 
1919-20  had  about  doubled  since  1914,  and  had  practically 
followed  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Above  ground  they 
range  from  $6.00  for  jigman  to  $4.00  for  screenmen ;  under- 
ground from  $5.00  for  trackmen  and  powdermen  to  $4-25 
for  pumpmen  and  helpers.  Considering  the  immediate  labor 
markets,  they  were  somewhat  lower.  Comparison  with  east- 
ern Missouri  lead  fields  in  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Mines 
reports,  points  this  out  clearly. 

The  Church 

THE  native  religion  of  the  area  is  Protestant,  yet  the  church 

seems  to  fail  to  draw  the  miner  to  its  membership.     Out  of 

204  miners   admitted    to   the    Picher    (Oklahoma)    accident 

hospital,  over  a  period  of  five  months  (1920),  the  following 

church  affiliations  were  designated : 

Catholic  7 

Baptist  5 

Church  of  Gpd  2 

Presbyterian  2 

Unknown  12 

No    Church  176 

The  church  has  confined  itself  to  a  narrow,  emotional  type 
of  old-fashioned  theology  instead  of  living  and  serving  as  the 
social,  recreational  and  inspirational  center. 

Operators  and  Smelters 
THE  Joplin  district,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  slowly  pass- 
ing from  the  pioneer  stage  of  development  to  a  more  central- 
ized unit.  Nevertheless,  the  operators  still  present  a  highly  dis- 
seminated group.  Of  the  159  operating  companies  at  the 
beginning  of  1920,  only  five  of  those  capitalized  locally  have 
resources  at  over  $1, 000,000.  The  remainder  of  the  field  is 
composed  of  companies  of  limited  capital  dependent  on  ready 
income  to  meet  production  costs.  Though  there  is  a  local 
organization  of  operators  assembled  to  discuss  common  pro- 
blems, there  is  absolutely  no  form  of  general  cooperation.  The 
natural  consequence  is  the  keenest  kind  of  competition  in  the 
ore  market. 

The  problem  of  the  operator  is  to  produce  as  much  ore  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  then  to  sell  his  raw  material  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  individualistic  Joplin  operators  are,  then, 
quite  comparable  to  any  small  group  of  farmers  unorganized 
without  a  farmers  exchange  or  some  form  of  cooperation. 
They  go  to  the  market,  one  by  one,  with  their  raw  material, 
to  strike  as  good  a  bargain  as  possible  with  the  buyers  or  con- 
sumers. The  Joplin  operator  in  order  to  realize  on  his  pro- 
duct must  get  his  ore  to  a  smelter;  either  he  must  operate  his 
own  smelter  or  sell  satisfactorily  to  smelters  controlled  by  out- 
side capital. 

Five  of  the  largest  operating  companies  (with  one  exception 
financed  by  outside  capital)  own  their  own  mines,  mills  and 
smelters.  But  these  five  companies  do  not  represent  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  operating  field.  The  great  mass  of 
operators  produce  only  to  sell  to  outside  smelting  interests. 
The  custom,  therefore,  of  the  local  operator,  since  he  does  not 
operate  his  own  smelter,  is  to  strike  the  best  bargain  possible 
with  the  outside  ore  buyer. 

In  19 19,  sixteen  smelting  companies  bought  ore  in  the 
Joplin  district.  The  larger  corporations  represented  were  the 
American  Metal,  American  Zinc,  American  Smelting,  Eagle 
Picher  Lead,  New  Jersey  Zinc,  Grasselli  Chemical,  and 
United  States  Steel.  What  influence  do  these  corporations 
have  in  the  national  zinc  smelting  market?  The  total  number 
of  zinc  retorts  in  1919  was  174,924.  Among  these  16,240 
were  inactive,  leaving  158,684  active  retorts.  Of  this  number 
the  companies  mentioned  above  own  approximately  75  per  cent 


ONLY     HOSPITAL    FOR     9,000     MINERS    AND     50,000    OTHER     RESIDENTS 

The  Picker  accident   hospital  is   in   the  second  floor   of  this   build- 
ing.    There   are  four  wards  with   no    outside  windows 


NO    ATTENDANCE    OFFICER 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  St.  Louis,  Okla., 
a   town   of   1  500  population,  actually   attend  school 


BETTER    TYPE    OF   SCHOOL    AT    TREECE,    KANSAS 

The  Kansas  portion   of  the   zinc  district,  being  apart  from   Indian 
lands   in   Oklahoma,  seems   more  permanent 


THE  ZIN 

And  Some  of  Their  Surr 
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TREE     STREET 

Named   after   the   only  tree  for    miles  around.      Twelve  persons,   including 
two  epileptic  children,  were  found  living  in  the  one-room  house  to  th*  left 


WORKING    il 

The  miners  and  powder  men  work  above  the  shoi\ 

dents,  the  shoveler  being  i\ 
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trSmgs  in  the  Joplin  District 


DERCROUND 

■u  hazardous   method   is   a   cause   of  frequent   acci- 
Plete  mercy  of  slides 
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WASH    AND    CHANCE    HOUSE 

The   men   frequently   ride   long   distances   to    their   homes   with   the 
chance   of  pneumonia,  rather  than  'change   their  clothes   in   the  so- 
called   "doghouse" 


A     HOME     FOR    TYPHOID    CARRIERS 

Which    pushed    the    typhoid   rate    in    the   district    up    to    four    times 
the  normal  state  rate.     Horse  manure  in  right  foreground 


CHILDREN    OF   THE    ZINC    CAMPS 

There  are  practically   no   recreation   facilities   for  these   kiddies,   34 
per  cent  of  •whom   are   not  in   school 


TAILING     PILES     AND     WATER     BARRELS 

The  better  type  of  miner's  home  in  Tar  River,  Okla.,  typical  of  the  zinc 

district 
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to  8o  per  cent.     The  remainder  of  the  retorts  are  scattered 
among  fifteen  or  more  small  companies. 

While  the  smelting  companies  are  in  open  active  competition 
in  bidding  for  raw  material,  it  is  patent  that  the  zinc  smelting 
industry  is  largely  centralized  in  the  hands  of  large  corpora- 
tions. As  ore  buyers  they  seek  the  product  of  the  Joplin  district. 
Since  Joplin  produces  6o  per  cent  of  the  zinc  ore  of  the  United 
States  and  these  companies  own  three-quarters  of  the  zinc 
smelters,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  at  least  have  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Joplin  market. 

Passing  the  Buck 
TO  return  to  the  social  situation.  Here  are  200,000  Ameri- 
cans, working  amid  highly  dangerous  surroundings,  living  in 
filth  and  disease,  purely  individualistic  and  lacking  the  com- 
monest incentives  for  decency.  What's  going  to  be  done 
about  it  ?  What  are  we,  the  public,  going  to  do  ?  Why  don't 
the  operators  do  something?  Do  the  smelters  have  any  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter? 

I  approached  the  operators  first.  "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing for  your  miners?"  I  asked  one  of  the  most  prominent 
operators.  "Even  from  an  efficiency  point  of  view,  let  alone 
any  humanitarian  or  sentimental  thought,  it  would  pay  you 
a  thousand  times." 

"Well,  we  might  do  something  if  these  damn  smelter  men 
would  only  leave  us  alone.  That  bunch  just  drives  us  to  the 
wall  anyway,"  was  the  reply.  So  the  buck  was  passed  to  the 
smelting  men. 

I  approached  various  representatives  of  the  smelters.  "Why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it?" 

"Well,  you  see,  we're  not  in  the  Christmas  tree  business. 
Besides,  what  social  responsibility  have  we  got  any  more  than 
when  you  buy  a  ton  of  coal  from  a  coal  dealer  ?"  So  the  buck 
was  passed  back  again. 

One  can  hardly  blame  the  smelters  for  evading  responsibil- 
ity; smelting  interests  have,  at  the  most,  only  indirect  connec- 
tion with  industrial  conditions,  as  they  are  not  represented  as 
operators.  The  operators  are  re- 
sponsible, but  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bility certain  steps  must  be  taken : 
First,  cooperation  between  oper- 
ators with  the  idea  of  some  form 
of  stabilization;  second,  the  lay- 
ing aside  of  reserves  for  further 
development  rather  than  the  de- 
claration of  abnormal  dividends. 
The  district  up  to  May  1,  1920, 
produced  60,153  more  tons  of 
blende  ore  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1 91 9,  yet  prices  ranged  about 
the  1 914  point.  Such  over-pro- 
duction in  a  low  market  is  the  re- 
sult of  small  individualistic  oper- 
ators striving  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  smelters. 

The  operators  too  frequently 
confine  their  vision  of  the  industry 
only  to  their  relations  with  the 
smekers  without  considering  the 
problems  that  smelters  meet  in  fac- 
ing world-wide  conditions.  They 
blame,  smelting  interests  for  meth- 
ods and  actions  which  lie  far  out 
beyond  the  control  of  any  group. 
As  in  any  basic  industry  economic 


THE    ROCK    AND    PILLAR    SYSTEM 

Frequent   falls    of   slabs   are   due    to    making   the   entries 
too    high    and    alloiuing   for    too   fe<&   pillars 


reasons  determine  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  life  of  the  zinc  busi- 
ness. Joplin  operators  either  completely  ignore  or  "pay  little 
heed  to  world  supply  and  demand,  production  and  consump- 
tion, international  relations,  foreign  credits  or  domestic  condi- 
tions. Instead  they  have  continued  to  produce  at  a  high  rate 
in  the  face  of  a  paralyzed  export  situation  and  an  overstocked 
domestic  market,  thinking  that  by  some  act  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence smelters  can  always  buy  out  their  over-filling  ore  bins. 
What  the  operators  face  in  dealing  with  the  smelting  inter- 
ests, the  smelters  in  turn  face  in  competitive  markets  of  the 
world. 

Only  a  cooperating  producing  group  can  meet  the  forces  of 
organized  smelters;  only  such  an  organization  can  approach 
the  social  needs  of  the  district.  Recently  there  have  been  signs 
of  such  cooperation.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  mines 
closed  for  a  two-week  period  last  fall.  Such  curtailment  of 
production  is  the  only  method  possible  in  a  frightfully  sub- 
normal period  of  ore  prices.  Through  such  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation the  idea  of  organization  will  spread  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  industrial  and  social  life. 

The  second  step,  the  laying  aside  of  reserves,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  stabilization.  Too  frequently  in  the  past 
two  years  the  mass  of  operators  have  declared  dividends  of  2 
or  3  per  cent  monthly,  striving  to  keep  up  the  war-time  rec- 
ords. The  establishment  of  reserve  and  undivided  surplus  has 
been  too  frequently  unknown.  The  consequence  is  that  com- 
panies have  lived  on  the  narrowest  kind  of  margins,  and  when 
the  "rainy"  days  have  come  they  have  "blown." 

Only  through  stabilization  brought  by  cooperation  and 
sounder  financial  methods  can  there  be  an  approach  to  the 
social  problems  of  the  district. 

The  economic  development,  therefore,  tends  toward  cen- 
tralization of  operating  interests  and  consequent  labor  or- 
ganization. With  either  the  local  operators  powerful  enough 
to  cope  with  the  smelters,  or  the  smelters  absorbing  the  local 
field,  the  permanency  of  social  institutions  is  assured,  and  the 
reponsibility  of  the  situation  allocated. 

At  the  present  time,  the  public 
has  a  definite  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Personally  I  believe  much 
might  be  accomplished  by  a  tax, 
say  5  per  cent,  on  the  group  which 
makes  the  greatest  proportionate 
gain  with  the  minimum  of  effort — 
the  royalty  holders.  A  5  per  cent 
tax  on  the  net  17^  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  royalty  now  received,  ad- 
ministered by  the  states  involved, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma, 
would  go  far  to  remedy  deficiency 
in  health,  sanitation  and  education. 
The  public  program,  locally, 
would  include: 

1.'  Cooperation  with  the  United 
States   Public    Health    Service. 

2.  The  enforcement  of  mining  laws. 

3.  The  development  of  a  safety 
campaign. 

4.  The  modification  of  the  present 
piece   rate    system    underground. 

5.  The  passage  of  a  health  insur- 
ance   law   covering   silicosis. 

6.  The  adoption  of  modern  sanitary 
methods. 

7.  The  erection  of  adequate  hospi- 
tals. 

?.  The  establishment  of  cooperative 
housing  associations. 

9.  The  creation  of  community  rec- 
reational centers. 
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Alfred  T.  White 

[1846—  I92l] 

T  is  vefy  difficult  for  me  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Survey  and  hastily  write  any  memorial  of  Alfred  T. 
White  without  losing  my  composure.  Of  all  the  friends 
I  have  made  in  later  life  he  was  the  closest.  While  my 
first  association  with  him,  some  thirty  years  ago,  related  to 

ilanthropic  effort  (and  that  association  has  been  continuous 
since)  my  real  relation  to  him  has  long  been  within  the 
inner  circle  of  congenial  and  intimate  friendship. 

While  I  know  of  him  as  a  protagonist  in  the  cause  of  hous- 
ing ref»rm  and  as  one  of  the  earliest  leaders  in  the  charity  or- 
ganization movement,  I  think  of  him  more  as  the  keen  lover 
of  Nature  who  treasured  all  that  is  beautiful.  In  the  wild 
forests  *f  the  Adirondacks,  in  the  wintry  solitude  of  the  High- 
land Lakes,  on  one  of  which  he  lost  his  life  while  skating  on 
January  29,  he  always  showed  a  quick  response  to  the  "call  of 
the  wild."  An  early  morning  ascent  of  Mt.  Marcy,  an  all 
day  tramp  over  the  Gothics,  or  an  excursion  to  a  remote  lake 
where  he  had  found  the  most  northerly  home  of  our  native 
rhododendron,  always  attracted  him.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
I  he  found  more  companionship  on  such  trips  in  the  solitude  of 
j  the  waods  than  even  in  the  congenial  company  of  friends.  My 
I  last  conversation  with  him  on  the  day  before  he  died  related 
quite  as  much  to  the  more  recent  acquiistions  of  our  art 
museum  and  the  famous  Book  of  Hours  of  Queen  Johanna, 
which  he  had  had  reprinted,  as  to  the  projects  of  the  Sage 
Foundation. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  found  myself  appointed  to  a  na- 
tional committee  of  which  he  was  a  member.  I  then  knew 
nothing  of  him  except  that  his  home  was  in  Brooklyn.  It  was 
f  interest  to  me  to  know  the  character  of  men  with  whom  I 

as  to  be  associated.     I  asked  one  of  the  best  known  business 

en  of  Brooklyn  who  Alfred  T.  White  was.  He  looked  at 
me  with  great  surprise.  Said  he — "Is  it  possible,  de  Forest, 
that  you  don't  know?  He  is  the  best  and  most  useful  citizen 
of  Brooklyn."  I  shrink  from  superlatives  in  characterizing 
men.  There  are  so  many  different  angles  from  which  attain- 
ment can  be  estimated.  I  can  truthfully  say,  however,  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  there  was  no  more  useful  and  public  spir- 
ited citizen  in  Greater  New  York  than  Alfred  T.  White. 

He  talked  and  wrote  modestly  and  forcibly.  But  he  did 
not  stop  with  talking  and  writing,  as  so  many  do.  He  acted. 
He  accomplished.     He  arrived. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  several  important  fields  of  constructive 
philanthropy.  He  aided  helpfully  in  all.  He  inaugurated,  in 
1876,  the  now  national  movement  for  tenement  and  housing 
reform.  He  also  joined  in  starting,  in  1878,  the  national 
movement  for  the  proper  organizing  of  charity.  But  no  one 
will  ever  know  what  were  his  greatest  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  For  many  things  that  he  did  were 
done  so  quietly  and  impersonally  that  his  name  was  never  con- 
nected with  them.  His  right  hand  certainly  knew  what  his 
left  hand  did,  for  he  was  too  wise  and  far-seeing  not  to  weigh 
consequences  and  act  deliberately;  but  no  one  else's  "right 
hand"  knew  what  he  was  doing,  unless  it  were  the  right  hand 
of  his  own  wife,  from  whom  he  was  inseparable  until  they 
were  parted  by  her  death  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  pressing  need  for  tenement  reform  in  New  York  was 
known  before  he  entered  this  field,  but  he  was  the  first  one  to 
effectively  grapple  with  the  problem.  Characteristically,  be- 
fore he  did  so  he  went  abroad  and  studied  housing  conditions 
in  London.  Then  he  came  home  and  instead  of  starting  any 
propagandist  movement  or  appealing  for  legislation,  he  built 
the  Riverside  model  tenements  in  Brooklyn.  They  were  com- 
pleted in  1878  and  an  addition  was  made  to  them  in  1890. 
The  group  of  buildings,  consisting  of  527  apartments  and 
some  thirty  small  buildings,  was  fully  described  in  the  report 
of  the  State  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1894.     These 


tenements  were  rented  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  intended  to 
produce  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  They  have  been 
fully  occupied  ever  since  they  were  built.  No  tenant  was 
permitted  to  stay  on  who  had  not  paid  his  rent,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  when  unavoidable  misfortune  prevented  a  ten- 
ant from  paying  his  rent  it  was  made  up  from  some  source  of 
which  the  tenant  knew  nothing.  Thus  Mr.  White,  by  his 
example,  launched  the  now  national  movement  for  housing 
reform,  which  in  New  York  took  the  form  of  the  state  com- 
missions of  1884,  1894  and  1900,  of  which  last  named  com- 
mission he  was  a  leading  member. 

It  was  in  association  with  Seth  Low,  Darwin  R.  James, 
Sr.,  Charles  Pratt,  and  other  public-spirited  young  men  of 
Brooklyn  that  Mr.  White  founded  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  in  1878,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  influential 
charity  organization  societies  of  the  country.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  it  for  over  thirty  years.  He  resigned  the  office  of 
president  last  spring  but  could  not  escape  many  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. I  asked  him  whether  his  retirement  from  office 
meant  a  withdrawal  from  active  work.  "No,"  said  he,  "I 
have  plenty  of  work  laid  out  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
aftpr  those  five  years  are  over  I  have  a  program  for  five  more 
years  which  will  fully  occupy  me."  Would  that  he  had  lived 
to  fully  carry  out  this  philosophy  of  life ! 

Alfred  White's  official  relations  to  charity  included  almost 
every  important  institution  of  Brooklyn  and  very  many  out- 
side.    I  will  only  attempt  to  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

The  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society  wras  a  lifelong  inter- 
est. So  was  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  State  Charities  Aid.  The  After- 
care of  Infant  Paralysis  and  the  systematic  instruction  of  the 
blind  were  more  recent  interests.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden,  and  when 
the  City  of  New  York  declined  to  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  install  it,  and  was  only  willing  to  provide  one-half  the 
necessary  amount  if  the  other  half  could  be  provided  else- 
where, Mr.  White  arranged  to  provide  it  elsewhere. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion, selected  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  National  Red  Cross,  active  not  only  in  his  own 
city  but  at  one  time  a  member  of  its  national  executive  com- 
mittee.    He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Survey  Associates. 

He  was  one  of  those  decorated  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
as  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee  of  191 4,  which 
antedated  Mr.  Hoover's  later  and  larger  measures. 

He  held  public  office  but  once,  when  he  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  works  for  Brooklyn  from  1894  to  1896,  and  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  Brooklyn's  water 
supply. 

He  gave  buildings  to  his  own  college,  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic.  It  has  only  recently  become  known  that  he 
endowed  the  chair  of  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard. 

When  Mr.  White  resigned  as  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  he  made  an  address  which  seemed  to  me 
so  singularly  appropriate  that  I  have  kept  a  copy  of  it.  He 
began  by  saying — "This  is  not  a  farewell  address.  I  am 
not  proposing  to  retire  from  this  board  so  long  as  you  wish 
me  to  remain  a  member  of  it,  or  to  lessen  my  interest  in  the 
helpful  work  of  this  society."  And  he  closed  it  by  saying — 
"For  myself,  I  have  the  rare  felicity  described  by  Wadsworth 
in  his  'Happy  Warrior,'  of  the  man  'who  hath  wrought  upon 
'che  plan  that  pleased  his  youthful  thought  and  seen  what  he 
foresaw.'  Few  live  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing  early 
dreams  and  visions  grow  in  some  measure  into  helpful  reali- 
ties." And  with  characteristic  modesty  he  added,  "That  I 
have  that  privilege  I  owe  to  your  cordial  cooperation,  the 
self-denying  efforts  of  a  wonderful  staff  of  workers  and  vol- 
unteers, and  the  confidence  and  support  of  this  great  com- 
munity." 

The  Happy  Warrior  has  now  gone  to  his  rest  honored  and 
beloved  by  all  who  have  come  to  know  him  and  they  are 
many.  Robert  W.  de  Forest. 
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BLACKLISTING  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

BECAUSE  of  the  stand  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  on  questions  of 
social  justice,  the  Pittsburgh  branch  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  has 
been  attacked  by  the  Employers'  Association  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  action  of  employers'  associations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches  at  the  Cleveland  convention 
of  the  national  association  last  April.  [See  the  Survey  for 
August  1 6,  page  603  and  page  611.]  This  program  had  been 
previously  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  other  religious  bodies. 
In  Pittsburgh  the  Y.W.C.A.  began  a  campaign  for  funds  on 
January  10.  A  letter  dated  January  8  was  sent  out  by  the 
Employers'  Association  to  its  members.  This  letter,  it  is  re- 
ported, was  passed  around  generally  among  business  men  who 
might  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  Y.W.C.A.  It  is  as 
follows: 

THE  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  PITTSBURGH 

OLIVER  BLD. 

Jan.  8,  1921 

To  the  Members  of  the  Employers' 
Association  of  Pittsburgh 

Gentlemen: 

In  view  of  the  campaign  for  funds  which  will  be  begun  today 
by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  it  is  felt  that  your 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  without  adequate  in- 
vestigation the  above  Association  has  adopted  an  "Industrial 
Program"  which  is  quite  in  line  with  some  of  the  recent  radical 
and  ill-advised  efforts  of  religious  and  quasi-religious  bodies  to 
"regulate  industry;"  something  they  attempt  to  do  in  about  the 
same  manner  that  a  Bull  regulates  a  China  shop. 

Some  of  the  things  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
believes  in  and  endorse  are  as  follows: 

Industrial  Democracy. 

Collective  Bargaining. 

A  Share  in  SHOP  CONTROL  AND  MANAGEMENT  by  the 
workers. 

Labor's  desire  for  an  equitable  share  in  the  profits  and  MAN- 
AGEMENT  of   industry. 

Protection  of  workers  from  enforced  unemployment. 

A  minimum  wage. 

Government  labor  exchanges.     (Employment  offices.) 

Experiments    in   CO-OPERATIVE  OWNERSHIP. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  and  is  doing  a  good  work 
along  some  lines,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  they 
should  have  taken  this  excursion  into  a  field  about  which  they 
know  practically  nothing,  and  thus  lend  encouragement  to  what 
every  man  conversant  with  industrial  problems  knows  to  be  de- 
structive of  the  very  basis  of  America's  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

After  the  misuse  of  funds  bv  the  recent  ill-fated  INTER- 
CHURCH  WORLD  MOVEMENT,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  advise  you  of  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  your  money 
will  be  put  if  you  contribute  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  if  that  organiza- 
tion adheres  to  its  present  "Industrial  Program"  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  we  venture  to  assume  no  responsible  men  with 
knowledge  of  industrial  matters  were  consulted. 

the   employers'  association   of 
pittsburgh. 

The  letter  is  said  to  have  been  signed  by  William  Frew 
Long,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Directory  of  Directors  for  1920  gives  the  fol- 
lowing officers  of  the  Employers'  Association:  president,  H. 
-D.  Wilson;  vice-president,  Edward  Kneeland;  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  William  Frew  Long;  secretary,  E.  B. 
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Moreland.  The  directors  include  all  of  the  officers  except 
the  secretary,  and  Theodore  Ahrens,  J.  P.  Allen,  Biddle  Ar- 
thurs, F.  N.  Beedle,  William  R.  Costin,  H.  P.  Davis,  Isaac 
W.  Frank,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Pennock  Hart,  A.  L.  Hum- 
phrey, C.  J.  Mesta,  J.  T.  Moltrup,  George  R.  Dorman 
and  W.  D.  Uptegraff. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  sought  $200,- 
000.     It  is  reported  to  have  obtained  only  $90,000. 

A  RELIEF  UNIT  FOR  IRELAND 

WITH  passports  vised  by  the  British  Government, 
unit  headed  by  C.  J.  France,  of  Seattle,  brother 
Senator  France  of  Maryland,  sailed  on  the  Carmanii 
last  Saturday  for  Ireland  to  do  relief  and  rehabilitation  work 
there.  The  unit,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  American 
Friends,  will  represent  the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in 
Ireland  whose  headquarters  are  at  1  West  34  street,  New  York 
city.  Although  naturally  financed  largely  by  Americans  of 
Irish  descent,  this  committee  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian, 
and  is  organized  purely,  to  receive  and  disburse  funds  for 
Irish  relief. 

James  Douglas  of  Dublin,  a  leader  of  the  Irish  Friends, 
is  helping  to  organize  forces  in  Ireland  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  unit.  Some  $75,000  has  already  been  sent  over  to 
purchase  supplies. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  cooperative  creameries  in  the  agri- 
cultural section  is  one  of  the  immediate  tasks  in  which  the 
American  unit  hopes  to  assist.  The  reequipment  of  these  and 
other  cooperative  ventures  that  have  suffered,  with  the  neces- 
sary supplies  to  enable  them  to  recommence  operations,  the 
reconstruction  of  homes,  and  in  some  cases  purchase  of  neces- 
sary livestock,  are  other  concerns  which  are  likely  to  be  taken 
up  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  damage  occasioned  by  the 
recent  disorders.  [See  the  Survey  for  Dec.  25,  p.  447.] 
The  unit  also  hopes  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  Belfast  district 
where  thousands  have  been  forced  out  of  employment  through 
religious  and  political  prejudice.  Where  there  is  actual  want, 
the  matter  is  reported  to  be  not  so  much  lack  of  food  as  of  its 
distribution.  This  question  of  transportation  is  one  in  which 
the  American  unit  may  experience  special  difficulties  since  it 
is  due  to  regulations  made  under  martial  law  which  are  still 
enforced. 

The  unit  will  also  cooperate  with  the  Irish  White  Cross, 
a  body  neutral  as  between  the  different  factions,  organized  in 
Ireland  to  do  relief  work  which  the  American  Red  Cross, 
although  invited  by  representatives  of  the  Irish  republic,  is 
not  doing  because  of  its  policy  not  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  a  republic  not  'yet  recognized,  but  only  to  go  in  oh 
invitation  from  the  recognized  government,  in  this  case  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Composing  the  American  unit  beside  Mr.  France  are  R. 
Barclay  Spicer  of  Philadelphia,  Unvin  Wilbur  of  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.,  a  practical  farmer  who  is  an  expert  in  cheese-making 
and  dairy  products;  John  C.  Baker  of  Bedford  county,  Pa., 
who  spent  two  years  in  agricultural  reconstruction  in  France; 
William  W.  Price  of  Philadelphia,  an  architect  who  spent 
several  years  with  the  Friends'  Unit  in  the  devastated  area  of 
France  engaged  in  building  reconstruction ;  Philip  Furnass 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  who  has  rcently  returned  from  agricul- 
tural reconstruction  with  the  Friends'  Unit  in  Serbia ;  Walter 
G.  Longstreth,  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  and  Samuel  Duff  Mc- 
Coy, author  and  journalist  of  New  York  city. 
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NIGHT  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

MOST  progressive  industrial  countries  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting night  work  in  industries  for  women.     The 
United  States  has  been  very  backward  in  this  matter, 
ew  York  is  one  of  the  few  American  states  which  have  legis- 
lation forbidding  night  work.     Two  bills  proposing  to  repeal 
the  night-work  statute  have  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
and  in  his  address  before  the  New  York  State   League  of 
Women  Voters  on  January  27,  Gov.  Nathan  L.  Miller  an- 
'lh' }  ■    nounced  himself  in  opposition  to  the  existing  statute.     Among 
other  things,  Governor  Miller  said: 


,ses 


ivii, 


It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  have  never  had  to  earn  a 
living  to  say  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  women  to  work  at 
night,  but  if  your  lot  happened  to  be  placed  where  you  did  have 
to  earn  your  living  you  would  think,  I  should  judge,  that  it 
was  mighty  hard  if  after  you  had  passed  the  child-bearing 
age,  you  should  be  driven  out  of  a  comfortable  employment 
^at   night   in   order   to    protect   your  future    offspring. 

At  the  same  time,  Governor  Miller  aligned  himself  in  op- 

ition  to  a  number  of  other  measures  designed  to  protect  the 

ealth  of  industrial  workers.    One  of  the  two  anti-night-work 

bills  now  pending  in  the  Assembly,  was  introduced  by  Mar- 

erite  Smith  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  sole  woman 

member  of  the  lower  house.     Miss  Smith  is  a  representative 

f  one  of  the  New  York  city  districts  and  is  said  to  have  been 

imarily  a  teacher  of  physical  culture. 

In  most  of  the  European  countries  laws  preventing  the  em- 
oyment  of  women  in  industry  at  night  are  firmly  established. 
An  international  convention  was  adopted  at  Berne  in  1906. 
.This  pledged  the  ratifying  countries  to  prohibit  night  work 
for  women.  Austria,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire  (with  the 
exception  of  Australasia  and  Canada),  France,  Germany,  It- 
aly, the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land passed  laws  putting  into  effect  the  Berne  convention.  Sub- 
11011  sequently,  a  number  of  the  British-Australian  states  adopted 
anti-night-work  laws.  In  1918,  Czecho-Slovakia  reaffirmed 
1  the  Austrian  law.  The  provisions  of  the  convention  prohib- 
iting night  work  were  adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  Washington.  The  United  States  is  therefore  practically 
the  only  great  nation  which  has  failed  to  accord  women  this 
measure  of  protection.  Congress  seemed  unable  to  act  because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  constitution  and  relief  has  been  sought 
from  the  several  states. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, night  work  in  some  or  in  all  occupations  had  been 
prohibited  by  state  law  in   Connecticut,   Delaware,   Indiana, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  variety 
of  industrial  legislation  where  the  facts  have  been  as  clear  as 
in  the  matter  of  night  work.     The  general  exceptions  to  the 
rule  have  showed  a  reduction  of  efficiency  and  an  inferiority  of 
output  under  night  work.     Indeed,  when  the  night-work  law 
was  being  decided  in  the  New  York  courts  an  opinion  sup- 
porting it  was  rendered  in  which  Governor  Miller,  then  a 
member  of  the  bench,  concurred.     That  opinion  stated : 
However  confident  a  great  number  of  people  may  be  that  in 
many  spheres  of  activity,   including  that  of  the   administration 
of  government,  woman  is  the  full  equal  of  man,  no  one  doubts 
that  as  regards  bodily  strength   and   endurance   she   is   inferior, 
and  that  her  health  in  the  field  of  physical  labor  must  be  espe- 
cially guarded   by  the  state  if  it  is  to  be  preserved   and   if  she 
is   to   continue   successfully    and   healthfully   to   discharge    those 
peculiar  duties  which   nature  has  imposed   upon  her. 

The  President's  Industrial  Conference  of  which  Herbert 
Hoover  was  vice-chairman,  remarked  trenchantly: 

I  Women  cannot  enter  into  industry  without  safeguards  addi- 
tional to  those  provided  for  men  if  they  are  to  be  equally  pro- 
tected .  .  .  special  provision  is  needed  to  keep  their  hours 
within  reason,  to  prohibit  night  employment  in  factories  and 
workshops  and  to  exclude  them  from  those  trades  offering  pe- 
culiar  dangers  to   women. 


rHIS  little  wide-eyed  girl  looks  out  of  the  corner  of  an  American 
Relief    Administration    poster    to    proclaim    "This    house    is    a 
Hoover   Life   Saving   Station,   is   yours?"     The  poster   is   being   ex- 
tensively  used   as   a   window  marker   in   homes    and   offices   where 
contributions  have  already  been  given  toiuard  feeding  the  starving 
children    of    Europe 


There  is  accordingly  no  matter  on  which  the  consensus  of 
informed  opinion  is  clearer.  For  New  York  to  repeal  the 
night-work  law  would  be  a  retrograde  step  and  it  would  do 
much  to  stamp  the  richest  industrial  state  in  the  nation  as 
definitely  reactionary  in  its  dealings  with  the  great  mass  of 
women  workers. 


CITIZENS'  WEEK 

THE  town  meeting  is  being  used  in  a  number  of  states 
to  crystallize  public  sentiment  in  social  legislation  and 
to  arouse  interest  in  measures  of  social  reform  and 
amelioration. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor 
Association  and  the  Public  Charities  Association,  in  coopera- 
tion with  practically  all  the  state-wide  agencies  concerned  with 
education  and  social  welfare,  are  conducting  throughout  the 
state  a  series  of  "citizens'  weeks,"  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing interest  in  educational  and  social  problems,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  legislation  which  will  be  introduced  at 
this  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

These  conferences,  held  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  local 
community,  are  being  addressed  by  such  authorities  on  educa- 
tional and  social  problems  as  Allen  T.  Burns,  Dr.  Thomas 
McCrea,  Fred  Moore,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Frederick  P. 
Gruenberg,  William  Draper  Lewis,  Helen  Glenn  Tyson,  and 
officials  of  the  state  departments  of  health  and  education  who 
explain  their  work  from  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
standpoint. 

"Citizens'  weeks"  were  held  in  Altoona,  January  11-13, 
and  in  Johnstown,  January  12-14.  In  both  cities  the  opening 
day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  health,  the  second  day  to 
public  education  and  child  labor,  and  the  third  to  social  wel- 
fare. There  were  exhibits  of  practical  work  done  by  the  local 
agencies.     Panels  and  posters,  setting  out  definite  propositions 
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Poster  used  in  the  recent  campaign  for  members  of  the  Neighborhood 
Council  at  Greenivich  House,  New  York 


for  educational  and  social  progress,  illustrating  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  the  state's  dependents,  and  urging  the 
maintenance  of  sound  health  measures,  were  furnished  by 
the  state  agencies. 

JOE  JOINS  THE  SETTLEMENT 

THE  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker  of  Bleeck- 
er  street — even  Joe,  the  cellar  iceman — have  been  invi- 
.  ted  in  as  fellow  members  of  Greenwich  House,  New 
York  city.  And  they  are  joining,  paying  small  dues  and  broad- 
ening out  the  support  of  the  house  in  the  democratic  way  that 
the  times  call  for.  They  are  to  form  the  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cil, which,  when  it  is  established  in  February,  will  inaugurate 
a  new  plan  of  organization  and  control  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  headworker,  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch. 

Under  this  plan  the  "uptown"  members,  common  to  most 
settlements,  will  continue  to  be  members  upon  payment  of  $io 
or  more  a  year.  They  form  the  members  of  the  society  legally 
known  as  the  Cooperative  Social  Settlement  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Men  and  women  living  below  Fourteenth 
street  become  members  of  the  Neighborhood  Council  upon 
payment  of  dues  of  $i,  $2  or  $5.  A  third  class  of  members, 
the  Service  Council,  pay  no  dues  but  are  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  their  own  group  upon  certification  by  the  headworker 
that  they  are  rendering  service,  paid  or  unpaid.  This  group 
includes  the  residents  of  the  house,  the  paid  staff  of  nurses, 
stenographers  and  others,  and  various  club  leaders  and  other 
volunteers  who,  in  greatly  increased  numbers,  represent  the 
original  group  of  residents  within  the  house. 

Each  of  the  three  groups  and  the  board  of  directors  will 
elect  members  of  an  executive  committee  which  in  fact  takes 
over  the  management  of  the  house,  subject  to  veto  power  of 


the  board.  It  is  expected  that  the  board  will  not  meet  here 
after  more  than  twice  a  year  except  as  the  executive  commit 
tee  may  call  for  a  meeting  to  pass  upon  exceptional  matters 
To  recruit  the  Neighborhood  Council,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary  to  issue  half  the  invitations  in  Italian,  and  this  in  j 
neighborhood  until  recently  entirely  English-speaking,  thougl 
known  for  a  rich  embellishment  of  brogue.  Greenwich  Hous« 
has  met  such  a  changing  population  with  new  services.  T< 
all  the  established  settlement  activities,  including  a  fully  d|f 
veloped  health  service,  it  has  added  a  music  school,  an 
department  and  a  children's  theater  in  which  the  small  act 
are  also  the  authors,  the  managers  and  the  costumers.  Tl 
have  proved  the  very  things  to  draw  into  the  house  the 
Italian  youngsters  with  their  high  spirits,  their  love  of  m 
and  color.  And  with  them  come  the  mothers,  shawled 
men,  seeking  as  do  all  newcomers  some  help  in  the  great  a 
puzzling  adventure  of  adjusting  their  lives  to  a  new  land. 


A  HAWAIIAN  SETTLEMENT 

PORTUGUESE,  Filipinos,  Negroes,  Japanese,  Chine 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Americans  and  a  score  of  otf 
nationalities  in  addition  to  the  native  Hawaiians  make 
the  population  of  Honolulu,  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolita 
city  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  a  sociological  laboratory  oi 
fascinating  interest.     Here  on  a  larger  scale  are  all  the  prob- 
lems of  a  typical  American  "foreign"  neighborhood,  and  ar 
American  social  settlement  is  a  big  factor  in  the  organized] 
effort  to  meet  them.      James  A.  Rath,   headworker  of  th« 
Palama  settlement,  now  in  the  United  States  for  a  much  need- 
ed  rest  after  sixteen  years  of  ceaseless  activity,  is  too  modest  tc 
claim  for  himself  a  large  share  in  the  improvement  of  social] 
conditions  that  has  actually  taken  place.     He  brings,  howevc 
a  message  that  will  give  new  confidence  to  those  engaged  he: 
in   neighborhood  work  when   he   describes  how   on   a   biggi 
scale  than  in  most  of  our  settlements  the  Palama  house,  b>j 
making  contacts  between  classes  and  races,  by  guiding  social] 
statesmanship  from  the  firm  foundation  of  concrete  and  inti- 
mate knowledge,  has  actually  made  a  vast  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

When  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder  started  the  settlement,  almc 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  children  wa 
about  with  big  open  sores.     Pink  eye  and  other  infections  we 
very  prevalent.     A  health  service  in  the  schools,  establishe 
through  the  efforts  of  the  settlement,  has  practically  eliminat 
these  skin  diseases.     Playgrounds  started  in  different  parts 
the  city  have  brought  close  the  children  and  young  people 
different  nationalities.    "When  I  open  a  paper  in  San  Franc 
co,  Chicago,  or  New  York,"  says  Mr.  Rath,  "the  first  thin 
that  strikes  me  is  the  story  of  some  murder,  burglary  or  rob- 
bery accompanied  by  violence.  Crimes  of  that  kind  are  almost  j 
unknown  in  Honolulu — certainly  not  frequent.  Human  nature 
everywhere  is  much  the  same  and  reacts  to  the  same  influcnc- 1 
es."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Rath  considers  case  work  easier  with] 
Japanese  or  Filipinos  than  with  white  Americans;  some  of  the 
worst  cases  the  associated  charities  have  to  deal  with  are  thos< 
of  demoralized  educated  Americans  who  think  themselves 
ter  than  the  rest  of  the  people  and  entitled  to  privileges. 
Japanese  are  unusually  well  organized  for  mutual  aid  in  groi 
according  to  the  district  from  which  they  come,  a  system  re 
iniscent  of  the  Jewish  Landsmannschaften  in  our  American 
cities.     The  Chinese  are  less  well  organized  and  make  mor 
demands  on  outside  help  in  case  of  need.    The  Philipino  pla 
tation  workers,  says  Mr.  Rath,  are  increasingly  becoming 
problem  to  the  social  worker :  they  are  apt  to  work  strenuoi 
for  a  few  months,  earning  a  high  bonus,  and  to  spend  imme 
ately  all  they  have  on  silk  shirts  and  other  clothes  of  gat; 
color,  becoming  dependent  on  charity  if  by  any  chance  wh 
all  their  savings  are  gone  they  cannot  immediately  secure  othei 
employment. 

Of  the  workers  on  the  plantations,  at  least  one-half  now 
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apanese.    Their  basic  wage  is  $30  a  month,  in  addition  to  a 
use,  fire  wood  and  free  medical  attendance.     The  sliding 
nus  adopted  by  the  planters'  association  in  191 8  was  so  large 
as  to  enable  many  workers  to  earn  sums  that  seem  large  even 
in  the  United  States ;  but  since  then,  owing  to  the  falling  price 
of  sugar,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  of  earnings.     During 
a  strike,  lasting  from  January  to  July,  1920,  many  Filipinos 
were  brought  in ;  but  they  have  not  displaced  permanently 
the  Japanese,   Chinese   and   Portuguese   workers.      Compara- 
tively   few    Hawaiians   work  on   the    plantations;   but    they 
toake    excellent    mechanics.      As    the    exclusion    act    against 
"  e  Chinese   and   the   "gentlemen's   agreement"   with   Japan 
e   in    force,    the   newer   immigration    is   largely    of    Filip- 
ios.     There  is  much  intermarriage  of  the  different  races; 
e  most  remarkable  that  has  come  to  Mr.  Rath's  attention 
of  a  Filipino  with  an  Eskimo  woman.     In  the  attitude  of 
white  people,  Hawaii  and  the  South  Seas  generally  make  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  Nordics  whom  they  call  Haolis 
and  the  darker  South  European  races,  usually  classed  together 
fg  Portuguese.     Mr.  Rath  comments  on  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing English  pure  in  a  country  where  pigeon  English  is  the 
universal  language  of  inter-racial  intercourse.    A  mother  who 
arrived  at  the  settlement  clinic  asking  the  nurse  to  "pound" 
the  baby,  meant  to  have  it  weighed.    A  Japanese  opposite  the 
settlement  who  advertises  over  his  door  "clean  clothes  and 
died"  does  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the  danger  of  the  processes 
he  employs  in  his  vocation. 

The  settlement  has  a  staff  of  forty-eight  paid  workers  and 
many  volunteers.  In  addition  to  clubs  and  classes  for  adults 
and  young  people,  playgrounds  and  other  house  activities,  it 
maintains  a  staff  of  visiting  nurses,  milk  stations,  a  free  dental 
clinic,  a  dispensary  for  city  and  county,  a  tuberculosis  day 
camp  and  a  country  camp  for  mothers  and  infants.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Hawaiian  swimming  team  that  won.  so  much  fame 
at  the  international  Olympic  games  in  Antwerp  last  summer 
were  settlement  boys.  The  settlement  also  engages  in  a  hous- 
ing enterprise  and  maintains  eleven  double  cottages  on  an  acre 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  income  from  which  is  amorti  zed 
in  twenty  years  and  forms  a  permanent  foundation  for  further 
housing  developments. 

Mr.  Rath  brought  further  hopeful  news  concerning 
the  elimination  of  leprosy.  [See  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 11,  page  383.]  The  medical  dean  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  the  director  of  the  Board  of  Health  between  them 
have  found  and  now  for  ten  years  applied  a  cure  which  not 
only  has  arrested  the  disease  in  thousands  of  cases  but  actually 
cured  large  numbers  in  its  earlier  stages.  This  has  meant  that 
many  patients  have  been  paroled  and  that,  whereas  formerly 
the  apprehension  and  commitment  of  patients  to  the  famous 
colony  on  the  island  of  Molokai  frequently  meant  bloody 
strife  between  police  and  patient,  it  is  not  uncommon  now  for 
suspects  to  surrender  voluntarily  for  treatment.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  two  hundred  thousand  or  so  cases  of  largely  uncon- 
trolcld  leprosy  in  India,  he  says,  this  dreaded  plague  might 
easily  be  exterminated  throughout  the  world. 

A  SENATE  HEARING  ON  STEEL 

THE  most  recent  attack  on  the  Interchurch  World 
Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  was  the  seventy-five-page 
document  submitted  by  W.  S.  Horner,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers, 
at  the  hearing  last  week  before  the  Senate  Committe  on  Labor 
and  Education  at  which  the  commission  which  signed  the  re- 
port testified. 

The  hearing  was  held  on  the  resolution  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  to  the  effect  that  the 
report  be  made  a  public  document.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  time  allotted  to  the  hearing  was  spent  on  refuting  the 
charge  made  in  Mr.  Horner's  document  that  the  commission 
was  not  the  author  of  the  report.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission met   the  charge   with   the   statement   that   this  was 
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Eugene  V.  Debs 

T^ROM  a  head  by  Lewis  Mayer,  the  sculptor,  of  the  man,  who, 
*  five  times  Socialist  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  has  just  been  refused  a  pardon  by  President  Wilson,  although 
Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  last  week  recommended  that 
he  be  released  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12.  The  appeal  of 
clemency  which  the  President  denied  had  been  signed  by  thousands 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Debs  was  convicted  of  violating 
the  Espionage  Act  as  a  result  of  a  speech  he  made  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
in  1918.  He  was  sentenced  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
He  is  now  sixty-five  years  old  and  is  said  to  be  in  poor  health. 
Unless  his  sentence  is  commuted  Debs  may  remain  in  prison  until 
August   11,  1922,  when  he  will  be.  eligible  for  parole 


merely  the  latest  circulation  of  reports,  many  of  them  more 
than  a  year  old,  which  were  started  by  labor  spies  or  under 
cover  men  and  which  had  long  ago  been  disproved  but  never- 
theless continued  to  crop  up  in  different  form  circulated 
throughout  the  country  by  manufacturers'  associations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  rotary  clubs  and  other  agencies,  not  to 
answer  the  report  but  to  discredit  the  commission. 

The  commissioners  declared  that  their  findings  were  just 
as  true  today  as  a  year  ago  when  the  report  was  published, 
that  the  evils  pointed  out  still  exist  in  the  steel  industry,  that 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  of  191 9  were  simply  waiting  for 
another  open  break  on  the  same  issue,  and  that  the  church 
meant  to  point  out  to  the  government  that  now  in  time  of  com- 
parative peace  was  the  opportunity  to  make  some  effort  to 
bring  about  reforms.  These  reforms  meant  primarily  the 
establishment  of  some  form  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
steel  industry. 

The  commission,  in  addition,  urged  that  a  special  federal 
body  be  created  to  bring  about  conferences  between  workers 
and  employers  in  the  industry  and  that  the  government  in- 
vestigate labor  detective  agencies  and  their  relation  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL 

By  F.  M.  Lawson.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  130  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $3.40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.50. 
The  announced  purpose  of  the  author  in  publishing  this  collection 
of  lectures  "is  to  set  before  those  who  are  engaged  in  organization 
work  the  true  fundamental  laws  governing  all  direction  and  con- 
trol, and  to  show  how  these  can  be,  and  have  been,  applied  to  in- 
dustry with  complete  success  in  every  case."  A  worthy  purpose — 
truly.  An  industrial  remedy  which  can  be  applied  with  complete 
success  in  every  case  is  something  that  engineers  and  executives  in 
these  states  have  long  wanted,  and  if  Mr.  Lawson's  performance  is 
as  complete  as  his  promise,  he  will  find  many  of  us  sitting  at  his 
feet.  He  bases  his  cure  on  "an  entirely  original  statement  of  laws 
and  axioms,  which  have  for  their  special  claim  certainty,  simplicity, 
order  and  reason,"  and  which,  moreover,  he  believes  "have  been  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  exponents  of  scientific  management."  These 
axioms  are: 

a.  To  direct,  the  position  of  the  line  must  be  known. 

b.  Control  cannot  be  efficient  without  vision  and  decision. 

c.  Direction,  control   and  light  are  inseparable. 

d.  Since  matter  is  indestructible,  it  follows  that  manufactur- 
ing can  only  consist  of  dissembling,  forming  or  deforming, 
and  assembling. 

American  industrialists  will,  I  am  sure,  not  quarrel  with  these 
axioms.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  regard  them 
as  new  or  original  conceptions. 

In  search  of  the  promised  cure  we  turn  less  hopefully  to  Mr. 
Dawson's  statement  of  laws.  These  are  given  as  "the  law  of 
Unity  of  Control"  and  "the  law  of  Mutual  Association." 

If  we  call  Mr.  Dawson's  second  law  "the  law  of  team  play,"  most 
of  us  will  be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  his  judgment  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  these  laws.  But  these  new  formulae 
of  Mr.  Dawson's  are  the  formulae  from  which  we  have  been  making 
pink  pills  for  industrial   ills  for  many,   many  years. 

C.  T.  Chenery. 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  AND  COMPULSORY  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 

Edited  by  Lamar  T.  Beman.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  303  pp.  Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $2.40. 

Increasing  interest  in  compulsory  arbitration  and  investigation  as 
a  means  of  settling  industrial  disputes  in  the  United  States  has  led 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  to  bring  out  an  enlarged  edition  of  its 
Debater's  Handbook  embracing  recent  opinions  and  experiments  in 
this  field  of  industrial  legislation.  The  volume  is  largely  given  to 
an  excellent  bi-partisan  collection  of  informational  articles  and 
bibliographies.  However,  one  might  reasonably  expect  slightly  less 
material  on  the  Kansas  industrial  courts,  whose  experience  has  been 
very  brief,  and,  in  its  place,  some  selections  of  other  concurrent  plans 
for  elimination  of  strikes  such  as  the  impartial  machinery  of  the 
men's  clothing  industry,  or  the  plans  for  regional  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion boards  suggested  by  the  President's  second  industrial  con- 
ference. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  section  of  the  book  contains  briefs 
for  and  against  compulsory  arbitration  and  investigation,  and  by 
constructing  a  debater's  straw-man  for  the  negative,  the  affirma- 
tive's opportunities  for  talking  to  victory  are  assured.  The  affirma- 
tive arguments  set  forth  the  evils  of  "industrial  warfare,"  a  term 
which  in  the  author's  mind  seems  to  comprise  the  totality  of  in- 
dustrial unrest;  a  sentence  dismisses  the  extent  of  the  injury  sus- 
tained respectively  by  labor  and  the  employers;  and  two  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  injuries  of  the  public  and  society.  The  argument 
culminates  with  compulsory  arbitration  characterized  as  the  most 
"practicable"  and  "natural  remedy  of  the  age"  to  eliminate  "in- 
dustrial warfare,"  and  the  numerous  references  to  experience,  stat- 
istics,  and   legal   decisions  ably  substantiate  the   argument. 

The  supporters  of  the  negative  must  content  themselves  with  such 
frail  props  as  the  claim  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  "unnecessary, 
un-American,  impracticable"  and  "too  great  an  experiment" — this  in 
a  country  that  risked  the  conception  and  execution  of  a  republican 
-form  of  government — and,  finally,  "wrong  in  principle"  being  "un- 
just and  unfair  to  employers  and  employes."  The  aims  and  benefits 
unattainable  except  through  strikes  are  not  even  hinted  at.  Finally, 
•the  strongest  single  argument  in  favor  of  the  negative  to  be  found 


in  the  selections  (from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fitch)  is  omitted  in  the  brief. 
The  negative  fails  to  point  out  that  in  compulsory  arbitration  the 
public,  whom  the  affirmative  claims  to  be  the  chief  sufferer,  assumes 
drastic  powers  in  prohibiting  industrial  warfare  without  assuming 
equally  severe  responsibilities  in  removing  the  causes  for  this  war- 
fare.    This  practically  amounts  to   representation  without  taxation. 

Sylvia  M.  Lowenthal. 
INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Edition  of  1920.  Longmans 
Green  &  Co.  928  pp.  Price,  $7.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey! 
$7.80. 

The  1920  edition  of  this  classic  of  industry  is  new  only  in  its  it 
traduction.     It  is,  however,  a  tribute  to  the  sound  scholarship  of  tl 
distinguished  pair  that  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preset 
they  have   found   it  necessary  to  modify   neither   the   interpretatic_ 
given  in  their  History  of  Trade  Unionism  nor   in  Industrial   Dem- 
ocracy, both  of  which  were  first  published   approximately  a  quarter   j 
of  a  century  ago.     It  is  true  that  in  the  1920  edition  of  the  history, 

material    was    added    to    bring    the    narrative    up    to    the    present 

material  which  practically  doubles  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  But  the 
earlier  portion  stands  unchallenged  by  the  findings  of  the  numerous- 
students  of  labor  who  have  created  a  veritable  literature  during  the  I 
past  few  years.  It  is  a  rare  achievement  in  any  field  of  scientific 
inquiry  for  a  work  to  continue  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  basic  facts  twenty-five  years  after  it  was  originally  pro- 
duced and  that  in  a  time  exceedingly  rich  in  researches  touching 
the  same  subject  matter. 

One  of  the  impressive  characteristics  of  Industrial  Democracy  is 
the  prophetic  emphasis  given  as  far  back  as  1897  to  the  policy  of 
the  "national  minimum."  This  policy — the  minimum  of  housing,  the 
minimum  of  health,  the  minimum  of  education,  the  minimum  of 
sanitation,  the  extensive  list  of  the  minima  of  living — are  now  fun- 
damental to  the  philosophy  of  the  British  Labor  Party  as  well  as  to 
much  of  both  liberal  and  tory  England.  R.  H.  Tawney,  himself  an 
able  and  original  student  in  the  same  field,  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection not  long  ago  that  "whatever  we  may  think  or  propose  by 
way  of  industrial  adjustment,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Webbs  have 
thought  and  written  it  first."  The  1920  edition  of  Industrial  Dem- 
ocracy gives  substance  to  that  impression.  In  it  the  primary  pro- 
blems involved  in  the  trade  union  movement  were  set  forth  in  their 
essentials.  Terms  have  changed  but  the  reality  of  the  democratic 
struggle  in  industry  is  much  the  same. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  that  section  of  the 
original  preface  which  details  the  method  of  investigation  utilized 
by  the  authors.  Simple  enough  it  seems  as  it  was  outlined,  although 
in  the  eighteen-nineties  it  marked  a  real  advance  in  social  tech- 
nique. It  produced  great  achievements  because  in  addition  to  their 
great  talents,  the  Webbs  had  six  years  of  freedom  in  which  to  fol- 
low their  research  and  because  they  built  on  that  general  scholar- 
ship which  is  so  much  more  characteristic  of  English  and  Frenck 
than  it  is  of  German  or  American  investigation.  Until  American 
students  have  fortified  themselves  with  the  broad  appreciations 
which  come  from  a  knowledge  of  more  than  one  subject  and  a 
sensitiveness  to  beauty  in  all  subjects,  American  economic  writing 
will  continue  to  be  country  cousin  to  the  more  urbane  scholarship  of 
the  best  of  the  British.  William  L.  Chenery. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

By  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington.     Methuen  &  Co.,  London.     194  pp. 

Price,  6  shillings  net;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 

Professor  Hetherington,  who  holds  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Cardiff,  has  written  an  exceedingly  able  discussion 
of  the  general  problem  of  regulating  industrial  conditions  by  inter- 
national legislation.  At  the  same  time  he  has  analyzed  and  ap- 
praised the  labor  sections  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  International  Labor  Conference  held  at  Wash- 
ington  in    1919   under  the  auspices  of  the  League   of  Nations. 

Having  had  important  duties  in  connection  with  the  British  group 
of  experts  sent  to  the  Washington  conference,  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  "insider"  in  understanding  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  the  work  was  done.  But  he  has  none  the  less  been 
able  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  scientific  detachment  in  appraising 
what  he  saw.  I  do  not  remember  a  more  thoughtful  discussion  of 
(Continued  on  page  674) 
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In  the  hope  of  saving  the  good  name  of  our  country  by  obtaining  the  release  of  one  of  its  greatest  men  from  prison, 
Ruth  Le  Prade  has  collected   and   we  have   published   a  little  book   entitled 

Debs  and  the  Poets 

We  ask  you  to  read  the  following  review  of  this  book,  taken  from  the  "New  York  Evening  Post."  It  covers  all  that 
we  have  to  say  about  the  matter: 

"This  small  paper-bound  volume  with  a  simple  black  and  white  cover  that  somehow  suggests  the  penitentiary  garb  of 
the  great  national  figure  to  whom  it  pays  tribute  is  not  to  be  considered  primarily  as  literature,  but  as  a  vital  historical 
document.  The  publisher  says,  'This  book  is  edited  and  published  for  the  love  of  a  great  man.  The  editor  receives  no 
royaltty  and  the  publisher  no  profit  from  the  sales.  Everything  above  cost  will  go  to  advertising  the  book,  so  that  others 
may  know  of  it.'  Eugene  V.  Debs  is  confined  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  as  a  convicted  felon.  In 
this  book  more  than  two-score  poets  and  men  of  letters  pay  him  tribute.  The  names  are  memorable.  They  include  Henri 
Barbusse,  Edward  Carpenter,  the  late  Eugene  Field,  Laurence  Housman,  Helen  Keller,  Edwin  Markham,  John  Cowper 
Powys,  the  late  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Horace  Traubel,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  Israel 
Zangwill.  I 

"Of  those  paying  tribute  Witter  Bynner  is  not  a  Socialist  or  a  radical,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke  is  not  a  Socialist,  Percy 
MacKaye  is  not  a  Socialist,  the  reputation  of  Wells,  Shaw,  Barbusse,  Carpenter,  Zangwill,  Sassoon,  Field,  Riley,  Powys,  etc., 
are  established  internationally,  above  any  mere  political  creed.  We  choose  to  quote  Percy  MacKaye's  expressed  attitude  to- 
ward the  imprisonment  of  Debs  as  the  attitude  of  the  vast  majority  of  liberal  minds  that  cannot  accept  Socialist  doctrine 
and  did  not  agree  with  Deb's  attitude  toward  America's  entering  the  war.  To  our  mind  no  better  balanced  comment 
has  been   made   on   this   subject: 

"'As  to  the  political  philosophy  of  Debs,  many  of  his  opinions  are  not  held  by  me;  but  the  human  kindness  of  his 
great  personality  and  the  integrity  of  his  beliefs  are  characteristics  which  I  would  admire  whether  I  agreed  with  him  or 
not.  Especially  in  regard  to  the  war  I  did  not  agree  with  him;  for  I  was  one  of  those  who  believed — and  believed  ar- 
dently— that  we  had   no  other   possible   alternative,   as   Americans,   than  to  undertake   it. 

"  'But  the  intolerant  passions  it  has  engendered  in  our  midst  have  been  unworthy  of  the  high  motives  we  professed,  and 
which  I,  among  many,  professed  with  all  sincerity.  Except  for  these  unpoised  passions  Debs  could  hardly  have  been 
imprisoned.  In  the  white  heat  of  conflict  some  intolerance  may  well  have  seemed  to  be  moral ;  but  now — in  the  cold  light 
of  the  cosmic  disillusionment  the  world  has  suffered — now,  if  ever,  our  imaginations  should  be  touched  to  value  only  a 
redeeming  tolerance,  for  if  there  be  any  left  alive  who  are  no  longer  cocksure,  surely  they  are  only  the  incorrigible.  Un- 
less they   are  many,    Debs  will   soon  be  free   again. 

"'Politically  I  am  of  no  party:  simply  an  American,  which  has  always  meant  to  me  (whatever  it  may  mean  to  others) 
a  lover  of  human  liberty,   anywhere  on  this  planet.' — Percy  MacKaye. 

"No  American  but  should  take  these  words  to  heart.  That  the  imprisonment  of  Debs  should  have  aroused  such  noble 
and  stirring  verse  as  Bynner's  '9653,'  Untermeyer's  'The  Garland  for  Debs,'  Powy's  'To  Eugene  Debs,'  William  Ellery 
Leonard's  'The  Old  Agitator,'  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood's  remarkable  dramatic  fragment,  'Debs  Has  Visitors,"  and  such 
words  as  Wells,  Shaw,  Zangwill,  Barbusse,  Sandburg,  Laurence  Housman,  Sassoon,  and  others  have  spoken,  is  deeply  sig- 
nificant in  itself.  As  H.  G.  Wells  says  succinctly:  'Liberty  Enlightening  the  World — and  behind  it  Debs  in  prison.'  And 
this  in  connection  with,  as  James  Whitcomb  Riley  summarized  the  man: 

'As  warm   a  heart  as  ever  beat 
Betwixt  here  and  the  judgment  seat.' 

"It  is  time  that  our  pride  in  America  be  stirred  to  generous  and  honorable  action  by  such  a  speaking  witness  as  this 
book." 

We  think  that  the  liberals  of  America  should  need  no  urging  to  get  this  book  and  make  it  known  to  their  friends.  It 
is  available  in  two  bindings — paper,  60  cents  postpaid,  3  copies  $4.50;  cloth  $1.20,  postpaid;  3  copies,  $3.00;  10  copies, 
$9.00.  In  addition  there  is  a  special  autographed  edition  of  500  numbered  copies,  for  sale  at  $5.00  a  copy,  to  furnish  an 
advertising  fund  for  the  book.  Three  hundred  copies  have  been  subscribed,  and  this  advertisement  is  a  part  of  the  result. 
The  Warden  of  Atlanta  Penitentiary  refused  to  permit  the  autographing  of  the  book  by  Debs,  but  the  Attorney-General 
overruled   this   decision,   and   the   200  books   remaining   await  the   first  orders  received. 

Books  by  Upton  Sinclair:  "The  Brass  Check:  A  Study  of  American  Journalism;"  "100%:  The  Story  of  a  Patriot;" 
"The  Profits  of  Religion,"  and  "The  Jungle"  are  for  sale  at  the  same  prices  as  "Debs  and  the  Poets."  A  new  edition  of 
"The  Cry  for  Justice:  An  Anthology  of  the  Literature  of  Social  Protest,"  is  now  in  preparation.  This  book  contains  891 
pages,  in  addition  to  thirty-two  half-tone  illustrations.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  world's  greatest  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  social  justice,  chosen  from  thirty  languages  and  four  thousand  years  of  history.  Jack  London  called  it  "This  Humanist 
Holy  Book;  Louis  Untermeyer  says,  "It  should  rank  with  the  very  noblest  works  of  all  time."  The  price*  is,  paper 
bound,  $1.00,  postpaid;  cloth  bound,   $1.50,  postpaid;    3   copies,  paper,  $2.50,  cloth,  $3.75;   10  copies,  paper,  $7.50,  cloth,  $11.25. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pasadena,  California. 
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Social  Welfare  Library 

A  series  of  five  volumes  by  members 
and  former  members  of  The  Survey 
Editorial  Staff,  edited  by 

EDWARD   T.   DEVINE 

'The  Social  Welfare  Library  will  attempt 
to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  what  is  broadly  called  "social 
work,"  including  not  only  that  directed  to- 
ward the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  but  that  which  is  un- 
dertaken for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  Editor's  desire  is  that  the  studies  which 
appear  in  this  Library  shall  contribute  to 
social  thinking  rather  than  to  social  tech- 
nique, while  not  undervaluing  the  latter; 
that  they  shall  add  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  conditions  in  the  midst 
of  which  social  work  is  done  rather  than 
re-analyze  processes  already  sufficiently 
established;  that  they  shall  aid  in  a  human 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  caused  by 
sickness,  poverty,  and  maladjustment,  rath- 
er than  make  converts  to  some  one  way  of 
meeting  these  difficulties." — Editor's  Pre- 
face. 

Community  Organization 

By  Joseph  Kinmont  Hart 

The  first  book  to  be  published  in  the  Social  Welfare 
Library  is  the  outgrowth  of  ten  years'  work  in  educa- 
tional and  social  work  in  western  states,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  Reed  College  and  the  University  of 
Washington ;  and  of  six  months'  intensive  work  as  or- 
ganizer in  the  northwestern  states  for  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  It  approaches  our  social  pro- 
blems from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  It  is  written  for  those  who  are  engaged  directly 
in  community  service  in  any  form,  and  for  the  larger 
number  who  have  become  uneasy  over  the  absence  of 
community  spirit  and  who  know  that  without  it  all 
devices  for  promoting  the  common  welfare  are  worse 
than  useless. 

"Throughout  the  Volume  the  broad,  liberal  spirit  of  the 
author  is  evident.  While  frequently  one  may  disagree, 
yet  never  is  the  accusation  of  intolerance  possible." 

— From  a  review  by  Walter  W.  Pettit  in  The  Survey. 


Published,  Dec.  7,  1920. 


Price,  $2.50. 


The   Macmillan   Company, 

Mail  Order  Department, 

64-66    Fifth    Avenue.    New    York    City. 

□  Please    send    me    Professor    Hart's    COMMUNITY    ORGANIZA- 
TION for  which  I  enclose   ("will  send  on  receipt  of  bill)   $2.50. 

□  Please  send  me  announcement  of  the  volumes  in  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Library  as  published. 


Name. 


Street,    No. 


City,    State. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
(Continued  from  page  672) 
the  general  problem  of  international  labor  legislation  than  that  with 
which  Professor  Hetherington  leads  up  to  his  treatment  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  international  labor  organization.  Here  his  work  is 
of  great  value  because  of  the  acuteness  of  his  analysis  of  the  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  on  the  Washington  conference  of  which  he 
gives  an  admirable  picture.  This  is  followed  by  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  work  done  by  that  assemblage.  His  discussion  is 
brought  up  to  the  point  where  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva  began  its  service.  Already  that  organization  has  become 
an  effective  center  of  information  on  industrial  matters  of  world 
wide  significance.  Its  brief  reports  are  extraordinarily  useful,  and 
the  promise  for  the  future  is  even  greater. 

Professor   Hetherington   has   put   all   of  this   in   perspective.     Fi 
the  student  of  the   philosophy  of  international   relations   as   well   as 
for  the  practical  person  of  affairs  who  merely  desires  to  know  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  this  book  is  pleasant  and  invaluable, 

William  L.  Chenery. 
CAREERS  FOR  WOMEN 

By    Catherine    Filene.      Houghton   Mifflin    Co.      569    pp.     Price,  > 
$4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 

The  younger  alumnae  of  the  women's  colleges  of  this  country  are, 
at  the  present  time,  the  most  important  influence  in  shaping  the 
activities  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement.  Miss  Filene'* 
Careers  for  Women  is  a  fine  expression  of  that  influence.  Both  for 
its  merit  as  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  occupational  information 
should  be  presented,  and  for  what  it  signifies  in  the  modern  outlook 
of  thoughtful  college  women  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  college  men 
as  well,  this  book  is  noteworthy. 

It  is  now  a  commonplace  in  social  and  vocational  thinking  to  say 
that  the  hope  for  any  occupation,  its  possibilities  of  human  service, 
and  its  contribution  of  growth  for  those  who  engage  in  it,  lie  in 
what  might  be  called  its  professional  content.  This  content  is 
popularly  apparent  as  yet  only  in  the  recognized  professions.  But 
the  history  of  these  very  professions  shows  that  imagination  and 
educational  insight  have  combined  to  lift  them  to  the  level  in  which 
they  find  themselves  today — changed  them  from  a  lowly,  often 
menial  condition  to  one  affording  sustenance  for  spirit  as  well  as 
body.  To  know  just  what  any  given  vocation  really  is,  what  it  calls 
for,  and  what  return  it  makes  in  various  values,  is  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  advancing  it.  The  study  of  an  occupation  requires  a 
technique  of  its  own,  a  technique  familiar  to  the  social  scientist  and 
the  engineer.  It  is  necessary  usually  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  the 
trained  outsider  in  appraising  a  vocation  adequately.  Such  ap- 
praisal, however,  always  needs  correction  from  those  who  have  the 
inside  knowledge  of  actual  experience,  partial  and  somewhat  im- 
pressionistic though  such  knowledge  may  be  at  times. 

Miss  Filene  has  chosen  to  present  the  vocations  which  women 
follow — and  they  are  practically  all  the  known  vocations — in  the 
form  of  careful  statements  from  those  who  have  won  distinction  in 
the  special  field  whereof  they  write.  Her  book,  as  a  result,  possesses 
an  element  of  personal  interest  and  color  that  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  more  objective  and  detached  treatment  of  this  subject.  It  is  a  I 
compilation  of  fascinating  interest  because  of  the  names  of  its  con- 
tributors, their  intimate  association  with  the  work  which  they  d 
scribe  and  their  competent  observations  regarding  it,  as  it  is  one 
of  exceptional  value  by  reason  of  the  method  used  in  organizing 
and  setting  forth  the  information.  As  a  survey  of  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  American  women,  this  book  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  \ 
its  kind,  comparable  only  in  some  respects  to  one  or  two  similar 
works  published  abroad  before  the  war.  As  a  practical  guide  in 
choosing  a  vocation,  in  moulding  what  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
has  called  the  "life  career  motive,"  and  in  pursuing  a  purposeful 
course  in  training,  Careers  for  Women  is  at  once  a  resource  and  an 
inspiration.  The  publishers  deserve  mention  for  the  most  attract- 
ively printed  book  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 

Meyer  Bloomfield. 
PROFITS,  WAGES  AND  PRICES 

By  David  Friday.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.     256  pp.     Price, 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

David  Friday,  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Michi' 
gan  and  one  of  the  experts  called  to  service  at  Washington  duri 
the    war,    has   made    a   contribution    of   extraordinary   interest    an 
importance    in   Profits,   Wages   and   Prices.     With   singular   skill 
has  analyzed  the  masses  of  economic  data  made  available  by  taxa 
tion  and  the  census  and,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  intelligent  scruti 
he  has,  as  Alvin  Johnson  has  already  remarked,  aided  in  the  post 
bellum   reconstruction   of  economic   theory. 
Like  the   work  of  many   another  writer  who  is  controlled  by  the 
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acts  he  observes  rather  than  by  any  theories  he  desires  to  advance, 

•rofessor  Friday  gives  comfort  and  discomfort  both  to  radicals  and 

3  o  conservatives.     The   figures  he  presents  on  profits  will,  for  ex- 

,mple,   give   reassurance   to   tories.     His   averages   and    summations 


'l';-'   ibliterate    the    valleys    and    mountains    of    industry    and    commerce. 
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'rofiteering  vanishes  in  the  grand  total.  Such  a  presentation  will 
«  welcomed  by  those  who  a  year  or  so  ago  were  secretly  troubled 
oraewhat  by  over-much  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand  his  analyses 
if  the  war  taxation  indicating  that  its  incidence  has  been  fair 
ind  that  it  is  not  the  moving  cause  of  high  prices,  certainly  will 

iiield  small  pleasure  to  those  who  advocate  any  substitute  for  exist- 
ing taxes.  More  than  that,  his  discusison  of  wages,  and  especially 
bis  final  chapter  which  treats  the  question  "how  can  real  wages  be 
rtised  ?",  is  a  great  service  to  those  who  desire  "the  good  life"  for 
the  entire  mass  of  the  nation 

The   conclusion    which    Professor    Friday    arrives    at   is   that   real 
wages  can  be  raised  by  greater  production,  not  by  the  dispossession 
jf  those   who   take    profits.      Greater   production,    however,    is   now 
opped  by  the  conviction  both  on  the  part  of  the  management  and 
:  the  workers  that  the  nation  cannot  consume  what  the  full  energies 
the  workers  would   produce.     Something,   in  his  judgment,  must 
done  to  convince  wage  earners  that  unrestrained  efforts  in  nor- 
1   peace    times    will    not    tend    to    lower    wages    by    flooding   the 
rkets   with   an   excess   of   goods.      Had    his   book   been   completed 
November  instead  of  June,  the   author  would   undoubtedly  have 
given  even  greater  though  perhaps  a  slightly  different  stress  to  this 
matter.      "Our    problem,"    says    he,    "is    how    so    coordinate    and    if 
essary    remodel    our     industrial    institutions     and     arrangements 
t  production  can  be  brought  to  the  full  without  endangering  the 
plete  employment  of  labor   and  without  subjecting  the   business 
to  the   enormous  risk   of   financial   extinction   to  which   he   has 
en   exposed    under   the    industrial    regime   of   the   past."      He   ten- 
ively  offers  an  interesting  and   novel  insurance  plan  against  in- 
strial  vicissitude.     When  stability  of  production  is  once   attained 
it  will    by    greater    industrial    democracy   be    possible    to    enlist    the 
will  and   the   skill   and  the  strength   of  the  workers   as  the   war   in 
its  way  called   them. 
Many    other    matters    are    given    fresh    thought    within    the    short 
ace  of  this  volume.     Not  least  important  is  the  economic  concept 
thrift   and   capital   accumulation   which   cannot  here   be   pursued, 
n  general  it  may  be  said  that  Professor  Friday's  book  is  the  most 
original   and    important  volume   dealing   with   economic   and    indus- 
trial America  which  has  appeared   since  the  war. 

William  L.  Chenery. 

THE  AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRON,  STEEL  AND 
TIN  WORKERS 

By  Jesse    S.  Robinson.     Johns    Hopkins   Press.      162    pp.     Paper. 

Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

This  monograph  contains  the  best  available  investigation  of  the 
attempts  to  organize  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  only  surviving  international  union  in  that  field.  The 
book  is  of  special  significance  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations.  The  dominant  element  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  stands  for  a  labor  policy  which  seeks  to  restrict 
the  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  employment  of  labor  to  the 
management,  without  recognizing  principles  of  collective  bargain- 
ing or  even  conference  between  employers  and  workers.  The  book 
contains  a  sufficiently  detailed — yet  compact — review  of  the  history, 
government  and  methods  of  the  one  consistent  attempt  thus  far  made 
to  organize  labor  in  the  most  basic  of  industries,  an  attempt  which 
has  so  far  failed  of  adequate  success.  It  should  prove  of  interest 
and  value  to  all  students  of  labor  problems  and  industrial  relations. 

Oscar  C.  Helming. 
THE  WOMAN  WHO  WAITS 

By    Frances    Donovan.      Richard    G.    Badger.      228    pp.      Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

In  a  very  chatty,  readable  book,  Frances  Donovan  reveals  tne  per- 
sonal experiences  of  a  waitress  behind  the  scenes.  As  a  waitress, 
.Miss  Donovan  goes  from  one  Chicago  restaurant  to  another,  work- 
ing in  practically  every  district  of  the  city  and  in  all  types  of 
restaurants,  "getting  experience"  and  gathering  material  for  her 
book.  The  book  makes  no  pretence  at  being  scientific — the  writer 
relates  in  an  intimate,  personal  way  the  stories  of  waitresses  as  she 
knew  them  as  co-workers.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  these 
stories — lives  full  of  tragedy,  of  pathos,  mingled  through  them  all  a 
it  of  humor;  women  overworked,  underpaid,  working  in  a  blind- 
alley  trade,  at  irregular  employment. 

Miss  Donovan  touches  upon  the  psychology  of  the  waitress  when 
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ATHEL  c.  burnham,  m.  d. 

Health  Service,  Atlantic  Division,  American  Red  Cross; 
Attending  Surgeon,  Volunteer  Hospital,  New  York  City; 
Lt.-Col.  M.  O.  R.  C;  Member  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Cloth    150    pages.  Price    $1.60. 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  COVERED 

SICKNESS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  POVERTY 
HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  AND  COMMUNITY 

HEALTH 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE 
WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 
INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE 
HEALTH  CENTERS 
THE  SOCIAL  UNIT  EXPERIMENT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
REHABILITATION   OF  THE   DISABLED 


Dr.  Burnham  gives  the  reader  in  one  small  volume  a  fairly 
comprehensive  understanding  of  social  medicine  in  its  re- 
lation to  community  health. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Just  Out! 


INDUSTRIAL 
HOUSING 

by   MORRIS   KNOWLES 

40S  pages,  6xg,  $5.00  net,  postpaid 

This  book  discusses  the  entire  subject  of  indus- 
trial housing  in  detail  from  the  statement  of  the 
problem  through  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the 
actual  planning  and  building  of  the  houses  to  the 
management  of  the  town. 

It    answers    such    questions    as: — What    influence 
has  adequate  housing  on  labor  turnover,  on  loyalty 
•    and  efficiency,  on  health  and  production? 

How  much  does  it  cost?  How  is  it  organized? 
How  is  it  carried  out?  What  kind  of  accomoda- 
tions should  be  provided?  How  should  the  houses 
be  built? 

Examine    it   for    10    days    FREE.     Use    the    coupon 


FREE 
EXAMINATION  COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc., 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    N.    Y. 

You    may    send    me    Knowles'    INDUSTRIAL    HOUSING    on 
approval.     I   agree   to   return   the   book,   postaid,   in   ten   days   or   to 

remit    for    it. 


Name      

Address     

Official   Position    . 
Name  of  Company 


'1 
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Civil  War  in 

West  Virginia's 

Coal  Fields 

A  startling  picture  of 
industrial  strife  by 

Winthrop  D.  Lane 

Articles   commence 
February  7   in  the 

New  York  Evening  Post 


N.  Y.  EVENING   POST, 
20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Send   me   the    New   York    Evening    Post   for   one 
month  beginning  Feb.  7,  1921.     I  inclose  $1.50. 


Scott  Nearing 

has  packed  the  results  of  eight  years  of  observation, 
investigation  and  study,  into  272  pages.  The  book 
is  published  today  under  the  title 

ft 

THE 

AMERICAN  EMPIRE 

<|    This  book  is  new  and  vital. 

1$    It  is  written  straight  from  the  shoulder  by  an 
economist  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

^    It  has  been  published  at  a  price  that  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  buy  it  and  to  give  it  away. 

Paper,  50  cents;  three  for  $1.25;  five  for  $2.  Cloth, 
$1;  three  for  $2.50;  five  for  $4.     AH  postpaid. 

Get  your  copy  today  at  the 

Rand   Book   Store 

7  East  15th  St.,  New  York. 


she  brings  out  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  hardships,  girls  liki 
to  "wait"  in  large  restaurants,  because  it  is  the  group  life  that  ha:] 
the  great  appeal.     "You  might  as  well  be  a  nun,  it  is  so  darn  lone 
some,"   say  the  girls,   referring  to  work  for  private  families.     Th<| 
tipping  system — so  abhorred  by  the  American  public — makes  "wait- 
ing"   attractive    to   the    girls,    because    it   brings    to   the    life    of   th«  | 
waitress  something  of  the  gambling  factor  and  redeems  it  from  its 
dull  routine. 

The  most  constructive  suggestion  which  is  made  is  that  the  pro-' 
blem  of   long  hours,   low  wages   and   irregular  employment  of  the  | 
waitress  must  be  solved  from  the  inside  by  the  waitresses  themselves, i 
and  that  a  campaign  of  education  is  necessary  that  they  may  knowj 
the   value   of  collective   action.     Throughout  the  entire   book,   how- 
ever, too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  attitude  of  the  waitress  \ 
toward  her  "men  customers"  and  "gentlemen  friends,"  and  the  pic- 
ture painted   is  such   that  one  who  knows  working  women's  joy  in  j 
spotting    an    investigator   is    left  with    the   impression    that   perhaps] 
Hattie,  Lorraine  and  Marietta  had  a  thoroughly  good  time  in  help-! 
ing  Miss  Donowan  gather  her  material.  Nelle  Swartz. 

MEN  AND  STEEL 

By   Mary    Heaton   Vorse.     Boni   &   Liveright.      185   pp.     Price, 

$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 

In  Men  and  Steel  Mrs.  Vorse  has  attempted  to  present  a  series  ol 
prose  poems  interpreting  life  in  the  steel  towns.  Her  observation 
were  made  chiefly  while  she  served  the  steel  strikers  as  a  socia 
worker,  and  of  necessity  therefore,  what  she  has  written  has  bee: 
conditioned  by  the  stresses  of  that  poignant  experience.  She  ha 
endeavored  in  this  book  to  retrieve  and  make  prominent  in  vivii 
forms  what  she  learned  of  life  at  that  time.  She  has  both  suc- 
ceeded and  failed.  Her  vision,  or  at  any  rate  her  memory  of  her  j 
vision,  has  been  obviously  controlled  by  what  she  believed.  An 
economic  dogma  has,  in  one  sense,  circumscribed  her  observation,  i 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  dogma  has  created  in  her  a  sense  of 
kinship  with  men  and  women  and  children  outside  the  range  of  her 
own  tribe,  a  kinship  which  she  might  never  have  realized  but  for 
her  economic  credo.  On  the  whole,  she  has  done  an  illuminating 
bit  of  work.  It  is  propaganda  rather  than  detached  painting,  but 
it  is  propaganda  of  a  high  quality.  At  times  one  regrets  that  the 
artist  in  Mrs.  Vorse  was  not  more  rigorous  in  its  exactions  on  the 
other  side  of  her  personality,  but,  after  all,  no  one  else  has  given  so 
moving  a  picture  of  the  routine  of  life  in  the  steel  towns.  For  that 
we  are  grateful.  W.  L.  C. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

By  John  R.  Common  sand  John  B.  Andrews.     Harper  Brothers. 

559  pages.     Price,  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.00. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  work  of  Messrs.  Con 
mons  and  Andrews.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1916,  bu 
the  changes  in  labor  legislation  have  been  so  rapid  during  the  last 
four  years  that  already  need  was  felt  for  a  complete  revision.  Four 
years  ago,  for  example,  the  authors  were  able  to  report  that  "in  a  ' 
score  or  so  of  states  compulsory  investigation  is  provided  for,"  but 
since  the  first  edition  was  issued  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  law 
and  others  of  its  type  have  given  a  totally  new  legal  emphasis  to 
collective  bargaining.  The  development  in  other  varieties  of  social 
legislation — workmen's  compensation,  the  regulation  of  the  working 
day  and  the  working  week,  anti-child  labor,  to  cite  only  a  few — has 
made  great  progress.  Revisions  have  been  made  to  include  changes 
which  were  reported  as  late  as  May,  1920.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Principles  of  Labor  Legislation  continues  to  hold  primacy  in  the 
American  field  and  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  compendium  of  the 
state  of  labor  legislation  in  the  world.  No  other  American  volume 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter  approaches  it  in  comprehen- 
siveness, in  sound  scholarship,  or  in  general  utility. 

PROCEEDINGS  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
LATIONS ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
Published  by  the  Association,  Orange,  N.  J.  592  pp. 
This  report  contains  the  addresses  of  a  group  of  men  and  women 
of  widely  different  points  of  view  who  were  brought  together  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  America,  held 
in  Chicago  in  May,  1920.  Among  those  who  participated  were  large 
employers,  trade  unionists,  economists  and  industrial  students.  The 
work  of  the  conference  was  divided  by  subjects.  Reports  of  trans- 
actions of  groups  dealing  with  each  of  them  are  contained  in  the 
volume  of  proceedings.  The  result  is  an  interesting  cross  section 
of  what  the  various  speakers  thought  last  May,  when  labor  was  still 
relatively  scarce  and  markets  were  still  booming.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  association  held  under  different  circumstances  ought  to 
afford  an  interesting  contrast.  W.  L.  C. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


RELIEVING  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Facts  and  Conditions. 

■  ♦      How  many  workers  are  out  of  employment  in  your  community 

present?     Are  most  of  these   able   to  provide  for  themselves  out 

their  own  savings?     What  part  of  the  total  number  of  the   un- 

iployed  are  of  the  "irreguli-.ly  employed"  group?     How  many  are 

["casual  laborers?''     How  many  are  "seasonal  workers,"  who  expect 

to  be  unemployed  at  this  time  of  year?     How  many  are  unemployed 

I  because  they  cannot  find  work  at  their  regular  tasks?     How  many 

|  are    independent    of    their    employments,     having    other    resources? 

low  many  are  minors,  with  homes  upon  which  they  may  depend  ? 

To  what  extent  does  present  unemployment  mean  actual  misery  for 

[individuals   and  families?     -How  much  of  a  problem  of  temporary 

tlief  does  your  community  face  just  now? 

Temporary  Relief  Measures. 

a.  What  are  the  measures  by  which  your  community  has 
undertaken  to  meet  these  temporary  needs?  What  temporary  forms 
of  employment  have  been  developed?  Under  municipal  organiza- 
:ion  and  control?    Under  voluntary  organization  and  control?    Have 

elief  organizations  been  formed?     Have  the  regular  organizations 

l>r  relieving  distress  been  adequate  for  this  added  task?  Have 
actual  facts  been  gathered?  Does  any  agency  know  all  the  facts? 
Have   checks    on    all    the   various    relief    measures    been    provided? 

lave  "bread  lines,"  or  "soup  kitchens"  been  established?  Have  the 
schools  been  enlisted  in  the  task  of  discovering  need  and  distribut- 
ing relief?     Is   this  performance   satisfactory?     Is   this  work   done 

rith  or  without  the  knowledge  of  other  relief  workers? 

fc.  What  plans  are  made  for  sheltering  the  homeless  unemployed? 
What  is  being  done  with  vagrants?  Has  the  "hobo"  reappeared 
since  the  war?  Has  your  community  a  municipal  lodging  house? 
What  types  are  cared  for  here?  What  is  being  done  for  unem- 
ployed and  homeless  young  men? 

3  Permanent  Prevention  of  Unemployment. 
♦  a.  "The  only  adequate  remedy  for  unemployment  is  employ- 
icnt."  Is  there  any  permanent  reason  why,  in  a  land  of  great 
natural  resources,  any  one  wanting  to  work  should  be  denied  the 
chance?  Has  your  community  any  program  for  the  permanent  or- 
ganization of  industries  sufficient  to  employ  all  its  workers?  Do 
your  employers  claim  the  right  to  shut  down  their  works  whenever 
their  working  becomes  unprofitable?  Have  workers  no  rights  in 
such  a  situation?  If  an  industry  needs  the  services  of  a  group  of 
men  180  days  each  year,  has  that  industry  any  social  responsibility 
toward  those  men  for  the  rest  of  the  year?  Has  industry  any  re- 
sponsibility toward  its  workers?  Or  is  its  responsibility  entirely  to 
its  managers  and  stockholders? 

b.  Should,  or  can,  anything  be  done  to  prevent  crises  in  industry, 
or  are  these  inevitable  and  of  the  very  nature  of  things?  Should 
efforts  be  made  to  organize  our  industrial  activities  to  the  end  of 
the  general  and  permanent  welfare  of  society?  Or  is  human  wel- 
fare better  safeguarded  by  the  present  somewhat  chaotic  conditions 
in  industry?  Is  unemployment  insurance  a  feasible  or  desirable 
program?  Is  organization  of  the  "employment  market"  by  state  or 
national  government  desirable?  Are  "thrift  movements"  desirable 
items  in  a  program  to  prevent  unemployment?  Has  intelligence, 
the  study  of  the  economics  of  the  situation,  the  critical  working-out 
of  broad  industrial  programs  any  place  in  the  situation?  Or  should 
we  assume  that  human  life  must  be  forever  the  victim  of  "condi- 
tions beyond  control  of  human  intelligence?" 

References: 

How   to   Meet   Hard    Times,   The   Survey,   Section   II   this   issue. 

See    Bibliography    on    Unemployment,    The    Survey,    Section    II 
this   issue,  page  XVI. 


This  is  America  Month 
Patriotism  is  not  America  First 

BUT 

Good  American  Citizens 

National  Costumes  of  the  Slavic  Peoples 

Compiled  by  Margaret  Swain  Pratt 
Drawings  by  Margaret  Hubbard 

This  book  gives  accurate  studies  of  Slavic  life 
and  costumes  in  all  their  wealth  of  detail.  Text 
describing  the  materials  of  the  costumes  accom- 
panies the  drawings.  Keyed  references  to  the 
chart  of  true  Slavic  colors  make  the  book  as  ser- 
viceable as  a  far  more  costly  book  of  colored 
plates. 

For  any  who  are  interested  in  producing  plays 
or  pageants,  this  book  will  be  indispensable,  as  it 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Price,  $3.00 

Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples 

Compiled   by   Florence  Hudson   Botsford 

The  songs  of  the  European  folk  are  the  great 
expression  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hates  and 
fears,  the  romance  of  the  people  who  sing  them. 
During  her  frequent  visits,  Florence  Hudson  Bots- 
ford has  been  gathering  these  songs.  Her  book 
contains  the  music,  jotted  down  often  on  odd 
scraps  of  paper  at  some  village  festival;  the  words 
in  the  original  tongue;  and  translations  of  these 
words  into  English  poetry  by  such  artists  as  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  Jacob  Robbins,  Margaret 
Widdemer,  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

Unique  is  the  value  of  this  book  in  forming 
strong  ties  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  com- 
ing Americans,  by  teaching  them  English,  and  by 
showing  our  appreciation  of  the  beauty  they  are 
bringing  to  America. 

Vol.  I  Price,  $3.00 

Baltic,    Slavic    and    Balkan    Folk    Songs 
Vol.  II  Price  to  be  announced 

Japanese,  Chinese,  Spanish,  French,  East 
Indian,  African  Folk  Songs 


Citizenship  Pamphlets 

More  Than  the  Vote 

by  R.  D.  Leigh 
Training  for  Citizenship 

by  L.  C.  Staples 
The  New  Coming  of  Age 

by  Mildred  Boardman  heigh 
A  Spur  to  the  Reluctant  Voter 

by  R.  D.  Leigh 


$.20 
$.20 
$.20 
Price,  $.20 


rice, 


Price, 


rice, 


Bookshops 
Everywhere  or 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"Thank  you.     Will  await  receipt  of  copies.     The  ad  was  all  right, 
of  results." — C.  A.  O'C. 


Plenty 


RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,   14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive    insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  for  religious 
education  and  social  service  among  boys  and 
young  men.  City  Mission,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  matrons, 
secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,    n   to   i. 

WANTED:  A  trained  investigator,  with 
experience  preferred,  for  the  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund  of  Berks  County,  Penna. 
Position  open  April  ist.  Apply  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hiester,  138  North  5th  Street,  Reading, 
Penna. 

WANTED:  A  first  assistant  to  head  resi- 
dent, in  Social  Service  work.  For  further 
information  address:  Gladden  Community 
House,  Miss  Ellen  Ledward,  Resident,  511 
West   Broad    St.,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  boys' 
"School  of  Opportunity,"  located  on  a  280 
acre  farm  in  California.  Superintendent  to 
be  experienced  supervisor  of  education  and 
to  possess  good  social  presence,  as  well  as 
executive  and  organizing  ability.  One  fa- 
miliar with  California  conditions  preferred. 
Business  management  is  under  separate  head. 
C.  M.  Davis,  Box  157,  Chino,   Calif. 


WANTED:  Young  man  with  executive 
ability  for  Associate  Director  of  large  Jew- 
ish settlement  house.  Good  salary  and  resi- 
dence. State  experience,  education,  and 
references.    3758  Survey. 

WANTED:  Girls'  Supervisor,  capable  of 
organizing  playground  work,  forming  clubs, 
etc.     Apply  to  M.  Pitman,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept 
for  permanent  ready  ref- 
erence in  a  special  loose 
leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.    It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY   stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each   issue   as  re- 
:    ceived.    It  does   not  mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily  be  removed  and  reinserted.  At  the  end 
of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent  to 
you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for 
a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price    $2.00    and    postage. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAPABLE  executive  for  poor  or  delin- 
quent Boys'  School,  open  for  proposition. 
Excellent  credentials.     3747   Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.    3719  Survey. 

MAN  and  wife,  now  superintedent  and 
matron  of  Children's  Home,  desire  similar 
work  elsewhere  or  would  accept  assistants' 
place   in   large  institution.     3742   Survey. 

CAFETERIA  Manager,  Superintendent 
or  '  Matron  in  institution  by  experienced 
woman.   Excellent   references.    3755    Survey. 

POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  wom- 
an, in  any  of  the  following  qualifications: 
teaching  English  to  immigrants,  teaching 
Bible  classes,  reading  to  invalids,  sit  at 
information  desk,  or  other  clerical  work. 
3720  Survey. 


WANTED:  Position  in  camp  for  sum- 
mer as  assistant  matron  or  housekeeper. 
Experience  in  practical  nursing  and  house- 
keeping. Credentials  will  be  given.  3756 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  Position.  Experienced  in 
child  welfare  work  and  in  personal  ap- 
proach. College  graduate.  Prefers  position 
with  child  helping  agency.  Excellent  cre- 
dentials.   3757  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SELL  PUDDING  POWDERS— delic- 
ious dessert.  Fast  sellers — quick  repeaters 
— big  profit.  Send  for  terms  and  sample. 
C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  8  Main,  Newark,  New 
York. 


LECTURES 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE:  Lectures  and 
Consultation  Service.  Address  Miss  Brandt, 
105   East  22d   Street,   New  York. 

DANCING  INSTRUCTION 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  thoroughly  efficient; 
wishes  position  with  social  organization  or 
school  as  instructor  in  interpretive,  ballet 
and  ballroom  danoing.     3751   Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month, 

Ten-Cent   Meals,   by    Florence   Nesbitt.     Bim 
of    Am.    School    of    Home    Economics,    519 
69th  St.,  Chicago.     10  cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  u 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  lit 
Station   F,   New   York  City. 

Credit  Unions.     Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Cre 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

Debate  on  Birth  Control.  Margaret  Sang, 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Win* 
Russell,  will-known  speaker  and  assistant  cq 
poration  counsel  of  New  York  City.  Subje 
"Resolved:  That  the  spreading  of  birth  cont 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  hun 
ity."  Held  in  New  York  City,  December  1 
1920.  Published  by  the  Fine  Arts  Guil 
27  West  8th  Street,  New  York  City,  by 
30c. 

Debate — "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more  1 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  tha 
has  Socialism."  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R 
Seligman,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
nomics,  Columbia  University;  Negative,  Prs 
Scott  Nearing,  Rand  School  of  Social  Sciene 
Chairman,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Edit 
"The  Nation."  Held  in  New  York  City,  Ja 
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38,000  LIVES  SAVED  IN  1920 

38,000  fewer  deaths  among  Metropolitan 
Industrial  policy-holders  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  1920  than  if 
191 1  death-rate  had  prevailed. 

A  decline  of  23  percent  in  the  mortality 
rate  since  191 1;  9  percent  reduction 
between  19 19  and  1920. 

Tuberculosis  mortality  40  percent,  typhoid 
fever  72  percent,  acute  infections  diseases 
of  children  28  percent,  heart  disease  19 
percent,  accidents  26  percent  less  in  1920 
than  in  191 1.  In  each  instance  a  more 
rapidly  declining  mortality  rate  than  in  the 
general  population. 

This  saving  of  lives  was  accomplshed  by 
community  health  work,  by  the  Company's 
co-cperation  with  health  authorities,  by  vis- 
iting nursing  to  more  than  2,000,000  cases 
of  illness  in  eleven  years,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  over  215,000,000  pieces  of  health 
literature,  and  by  education  of  policy- 
holders in  hygiene  through  its  agency  staff. 

Social  Workers:  Shall  we  help  you  with  the 
health  problem  in  your  commuity? — 
Address: 

The  Itself  are  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

One,  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City 
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make  New  York  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  Herbert  Hoover  is  chair- 
man of  the  publication's  Board  of 
Advisors  and  Sponsors. 
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A  New  Basis  of  Representation 


To  Relate 


Every  worker,  every  stockholder  to  the  first  interest   of  the  corporation. 

Present  Basis  of  Representation 

The  basis  of  any  form  of  general  representation  is  some  primary  need  felt  by  a  group  or  the  community. 

When  the  American  Constitution  came  into  existence  the  country  was  sparsely  inhabited,  immigration  was 
a  national  need,  a  national  interest.  Population  as  the  measure  of  this  need,  this  interest,  was  recognized  as 
the  basis  of  representation  of  each  state  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  need  of  one  country  may  well  be  weakness  in  another.  China  is  certainly  not  suffering  today  for 
lack  of  people. 

Overpopulation  is  often  recognized  as  a  need  in  the  negative  sense,  as  a  justification  for  wars  of  aggression. 

When  the  American  Corporation  came  into  existence  capital  was  scarce,  and  its  protection  as  a  primary 
interest  a  primary  need  was  afforded  through  making  it  the  basis  of  representation.  Each  stockholder  in  elect- 
ing the  board  of  directors  was  given  as  many  votes  as  he  or  she  held  shares  of  stock. 

The  need  the  interest  of  one  period  may  be  the  weakness  of  a  later  period. 

The  Change 

Today  capital  is  more  general,  the  source  of  supply  has  changed.  Whereas  formerly  thousands  supplied 
the  capital  and  took  the  entire  risk,  today  millions  supply  the  capital.  The  millions  who  have  an  income,  who 
are  producing  more  than  a  minimum  with  which  to  sustain  life,  have  become  contributors.  There  were  sixty- 
five  million  subscribers  to  the  five  Liberty  Loans. 

First  Interest  of  The  Corporation 

The  first  interest  of  the  corporation  today  is  production  above  a  Minimum.  Without  this  income  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  division  of  profits.  Everyone  associated  with  a  corporation  is  responsible  for  the  profits. 
If  the  profits  are  divided  in  a  way  which  fails  to  recognize  individual  ability,  good  feeling  cannot  control. 

General  recognition  of  ability  can  only  come  through  the  individual  being  related  through  constant  asso- 
ciation to  a  local  group  that  can  judge  as  to  the  consistency  of  individual  effort. 

Constant  reward  is  as  necessary  to  constant  effort  as  constant  effort  is  necessary  to  constant  reward.  To 
make  the  constancy  of  this  relationship  between  effort  and  reward  the  responsibility  of  all  associated  with  the 
corporation  is  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  production  above  a  minimum  or  income.  And 
the  income  of  a  department  when  divided  by  the  number  of  individuals  making  up  the  department  reveals  the 
average  power  or  ability  that  this  department  can  lay  claim  to,  it  reveals  the  basis  of  relationship  between  the  indi- 
vidual, the  stockholders  department  or  any  other  department  and  the  first  interest  of  the  corporation,  production 
above  a  minimum  or  income. 

It  is  the  fair  division  of  responsibility  all  along  the  line  that  effects  a  saving  and  insures  success. 

The  New  Day 

The  day  has  at  last  come  when  we  can  look  to  the  establishment  within  corporations  of  a  relationship 
which  will  allow  the  individual  to  discover  in  his  or  her  work  the  national  ideal  of  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit 
of  Happiness." 

To  Employment  Managers,  Labor  Executives  aid  all  interested  in 
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THE   SURF  EY   FOR   FEBRUARY   5,   1921 


Principal  Recommendations 

On  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Abnormal  Unemployment 
By  the  New  York  Mayor  s  Committee  on   Unemployment 


PREVENTION 

THAT  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion be  given  sufficient  appropriations  to 
enable  the  creation  of  a  complete  statist- 
ical "barometer  of  trade." 

THAT  a  more  wide-spread  education  of 
the  people  in  the  meaning  and  effects  of 
financial  crises  and  industrial  depression 
and  in  the  fluctuation  of  prices,  trade  ac- 
tivity, and  business  prospects  be  made 
the  means  of  preventing  needless  panics 
on  the  part  of  the  consumers,  and  of  en- 
couraging expenditure,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  a  normal  scale. 

THAT  manufacturers  prepare  against 
the  necessity  of  closing  down  or  seriously 
curtailing  production  at  times  of  depres- 
sion by  developing  a  production  policy 
which,  taking  account  of  fluctuations  in 
demand, — 

(a)  plans  for  the  utilization  of  slack 
times  to  introduce  new  staple  lines. 

(b)  retards  deliveries  in  good  times,  as 
far  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  work  in  hand 
when  the  demand  slackens. 

(c)  diverts  permanent  additions  to  build- 
ings, equipment  and  machinery,  and  other 
capital  investments,  important  repairs  and 
additions  to  stock  from  busy  times  to  times 
of  depression. 

(d)  distributes  such  employment  as  there 
is,  if  production  must  be  reduced,  over  as 
large  as  possible  a  proportion  of  the  force 
by  means  of  short  time,  without  however  de- 
pressing the  earnings  of  individual  employes 
materially  below  the  minimum  necessary  to 
support  family  life. 

THAT  when  trade  crises  threaten,  the 
large  financial  and  business  interests  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  possible  extent  with 
one  another  and  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  maintain  stability  of 
credit  and  to  allay  needless  alarm,  by 
wide-spread  publicity  as  to  the  reassur- 
ing elements  in  the  existing  business 
situation. 

THAT  the  city  government,  in  execut- 
ing permanent  improvements,  the  appro- 
priations for  which  have  been  sanctioned, 
discriminate  in  the  allotment  of  funds 
from  current  revenue  and  from  corporate 
stock  in  accordance  with  the  respective 
urgency  of  different  expenditures,  with 
the  avoidance  of  waste  from  loss  of  in- 
terest incurred  by  delays  in  bringing  im- 
provements into  use,  with  the  cost  of 
borrowing,  of  labor,  and  of  materials, 
and,  finally,  with  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
prevailing  in  the  city,  and  that,  other  con- 
siderations apart,  the  city's  expenditure 
upon  such  improvements  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  inverse  in  total  volume  to  the 
general  rate  of  employment  in  the  city. 


THAT  similarly  the  federal  and  state 
governments  be  induced  to  plan  public 
expenditures  upon  permanent  improve- 
ments over  a  period  of  years,  withhold- 
ing work  which  is  not  urgent  at  times  of 
trade  prosperity  and  speeding  it  at  times 
of  depression. 


RELIEF 

THAT,  however  serious  an  emergency, 
a  sincere  effort  be  made  by  the  public 
authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  its  relief  to  classify  those  in 
need  of  assistance  in  some  manner  not 
inconsistent  with  rapidity  of  action,  so  as 
to  determine  the  kind  of  relief  of  which 
the  individual  is  most  in  need  or  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  appropriate  to  his 
capacity  for  self-help,  possession  of  re- 
sources, station  in  life,  family  responsi- 
bilities,  age,  health,  etc. 

THAT  registration  at  a  public  employ- 
ment bureau  or  at  any  private  commer- 
cial, trade  or  philanthropic  employment 
bureau  which  is  willing  to  cooperate  in 
a  general  city  scheme,  be  uniformly  a- 
dopted  as  an  obligatory  test  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  condition  precedent  to  pay- 
ment of  out-of-work  benefits  and  relief 
by  gift  or  loan. 

THAT  as  a  part  of  the  regular  machin- 
ery of  city  government  there  be  created 
an  office  charged  with  the  three-fold  task 
of 

(a)  maintaining  a  current  survey  of  the 
state  of  employment  in  the  city. 

(b)  keeping  an  up-to-date  register  of  the 
city's  relief  resources,  both  existing  and  pot- 
ential, which  can  be  relied  upon  as  elements 
in  a  city-wide  cooperative  system  of  relief 
should   an  emergency   occur. 

(c)  distributing  information  to  social 
workers  and  others  to  whom  persons  in  need 
are  most  likely  to  apply  for  advice,  enabling 
them  to  direct  these  to  the  agencies  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  help  them. 

THAT,  at  a  time  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment, the  public  authorities,  influential 
citizens  and  the  press  encourage  the  ben- 
evolent public  to  support  existing  agenc- 
ies equipped  to  relieve  distress  arising 
from  it  rather  than  create  new  funds  and 
relief  organizations. 

THAT  measures  be  taken  by  the  federal 
government  to  devise  the  most  practical 
and  effective  means  of  inaugurating  a 
workable  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance (of  which  a  comprehensive  system 
of  public  employment  bureaus  is  a  pre- 
requisite) either  through  an  appropriate 
federal  department  or  by  a  congressional 
commission   appointed   for  the   purpose. 

THAT  relief  employment  approximate 
employment   under   normal   conditions   as 


nearly  as  possible,  as  regards  the  utility 
of  the  work  done,  the  assignment  of  tasks 
suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  worker  and 
the  output  expected  of  him  in  relation  to 
the  wages  paid  and  to  the  degree  of  effi- 
ciency possible. 

THAT  relief  employment,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  organized  only  by  such  agencies 
as  are  already  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  whom  it  is 
intended  to  aid  by  this  means;  that  relief 
employment  wages  be  paid  at  an  hourly 
rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  minimum  cost 
of  living,  with,  perhaps,  a  weekly  bonus 
on  production. 

THAT  the  amount  of  relief  given  be 
adequate  to  insure  that  the  total  family 
resources  cover  the  minimum  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

THAT  smaller  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions, more  intimately  in  touch  with  in- 
dividuals and  families  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  be  more  extensively  util- 
ized by  the  larger  relief  societies  as  dis- 
tributors of  their  relief  grants. 

THAT  at  times  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment organizations  engaging  in  any  form 
of  relief  to  the  unemployed,  register  all 
families  and  individuals  assisted  in  a 
central  confidential  exchange. 

THAT  relief  in  kind  be  made  only  sup- 
plementary to  other  forms  of  relief  when 
found  expedient  to  insure  adequacy  of 
the  total  amount  of  help  given  to  the  in- 
dividual; and  that  in  the  allocation  of 
financial  and  material  aid  the  needs  of 
the  family,  not  only  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual person  in  distress  through  unem- 
ployment, be  taken  into  account. 

THAT  shelter  for  persons  made  home- 
less through  unemployment,  but  not  per- 
manently belonging  to  the  vagrant  class, 
be  provided  separately  from  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  latter;  and  that  in  no 
case  homeless  minors  be  provided  with 
shelter  in  institutions  housing  a  miscel- 
lany of  adult  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

THAT  the  period  of  unemployment  in 
the  case  of  minors  be  utilized  for  educa- 
tional advancement  by  the  provision  of 
suitable  training,  attendance  at  which  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week 
might  be  made  compulsory  for  all  unem- 
ployed youths  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

THAT,  in  order  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
juvenile  labor  at  times  of  general  unem- 
ployment, school  attendance  beyond  the 
age  limit  of  legal  compulsion  be  encour- 
aged by  the  provision  of  scholarships. 
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Introduction 


EVIDENCES  of  abnormal  unemployment  in  many 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  are  multiply- 
ing. Without  a  national  system  of  employment  ex- 
changes, without  in  many  cases  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary state  or  municipal  provision  of  machinery  to  gage 
the  extent  of  unemployment,  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  seri- 
ous a  situation  confronts  the  nation  at  this  moment.  Without 
a  full  inquiry  into  and  synthesis  of  the  various  factors  that 
make  for  the  shutting  down  of  mills  and  factories,  of  furnaces 
and  mines,  the  dismissal  of  railroad  workers,  the  accumula- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  how  long  the  present  depression  will  last 
or  what  course  it  is  likely  to  take.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  natural  that  public  officials  and  those  groups  of  citizens 
everywhere  upon  whom  falls  the  main  burden  of  social  care 
and  community  responsibility  should  search  for  guidance  in 
the  recorded  experience  of  the  last  unemployment  crisis  that 
visited  the  United  States  and  the  measures,  preventive  and 
ameliorative,  which  at  that  time  (1914-1915)  and  subsequent 
to  it  commended  themselves  to  the  students  of  the  problem. 
Among  the  reports  and  studies  that  originated  in  that  ex- 
perience, the  second  general  report  of  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Unemployment  in  New  York  city,  entitled  How  to 
Meet  Hard  Times,  the  result  of  a  year's  work  by  a  commit- 
tee which  the  late  Mayor  Mitchel  had  appointed  to  prepare 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  crisis  that  had  visited  that  city, 
after  a  previous  committee  of  citizens,  appointed  by  him  to 
relieve  the  distress,  had  been  disbanded,  stands  out  as  especial- 
ly comprehensive  arid,  because  of  its  very  purpose,  designed 
to  be  helpful  to  those  who  now  struggle  with  similar  condi- 
tions. That  report  is  out  of  print.  Through  the  generosity 
of  members  of  this  New  York  committee,  the  Survey  is  en- 
abled to  bring  out  a  summary  of  the  main  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  as  a  contribution  to  the  urgent 
need  for  considered  action.     The  opening  words  of  the  fore- 


word to  that  report  by  Henry  Bruere  (who,  as  chamberlain 
in  the  Mitchel  administration,  had  taken  the  initiative  in  get- 
ting such  a  committee  set  to  work)  stated  a  fact  prophetic  of 
the  situation  today:  "Always  industrial  crises  find  American 
communities  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  crucial  social  prob- 
lems which  they  develop."  But  it  is  thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  that  committee  and  other  similar  bodies  that  this  statement 
is  perhaps  not  quite  so  true  now  as  it  was  then. 

Although  many  of  the  larger  measures  proposed  in  191 6 
and  at  that  time  agitated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  are  as  far  from  their  solution  today  as  they  were 
then  and  still  require  an  energetic  and  possibly  prolonged 
propaganda,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  include  them  in  this  sum- 
mary; for,  even  though  their  adoption  now  would  not  be  in 
time  materially  to  affect  the  present  emergency,  the  occasion 
is  particularly  opportune  for  a  concentrated  attack  upon  Con- 
gress, the  state  legislatures  and  large  bodies  of  business  men 
and  trade  unionists  to  press  for  a  recognition  of  the  essential 
principles  of  prevention  without  which  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  coming  months  would  be  only  another  repe- 
tition of  more  or  less  futile  and  waste  motion.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  generally  recognized  that  underlying  even  that  larger 
preventive  program  must  be  a  clearer  recognition  of  economic 
and  sociological  principles;  but  the  committee  in  its  delibera- 
tions wisely  refrained  from  entering  a  discussion  of  academic 
questions  on  which  no  agreement  could  be  expected  and  which 
for  long  will  tax  the  best  trained  minds  in  the  country.  How- 
ever, its  recommendation  "that  organizations  more  competent 
for  such  a  task  than  the  present  committee  undertake  or  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  underlying  economic  causes  of  in- 
dustrial dislocations  which  produce  abnormal  unemployment" 
indicates  that  the  New  York  committee  was  not  oblivious  of 
the  need  for  a  more  profound  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  in- 
dustrial crises,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  already  a  consid- 
erable literature  on  that  subject  had  accumulated. — Editor. 

Ill 
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Analysis  of  the  Problem 


AS  a  first  essential  to  an  intelligent  treatment  of  unem- 
ployment, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  per- 
son involuntarily  idle  because  of  lack  of  work  and  the 
person  unemployed  for  other  reasons.  While  both  may 
be  in  distress  through  no  faults  of  their  own,  methods  of  helping 
them  or  endeavors  to  prevent  their  plight  must  be  on  radically 
different  lines.  For  practical  purposes,  the  man  may  be  term- 
ed unemployed  who  is  seeking  work  for  wages,  but  unable 
to  find  any  suited  to  his  capacities  and  under  conditions  which 
are  reasonable,  judged  by  local  standards.  For  instance,  a 
man  who  is  physically  handicapped  and  unable  for  that  reason 
to  secure  employment  at  a  living  wage,  though  he  may  con- 
tinue to  look  for  work  unsuccessfully,  should  not  be  classed 
as  unemplo3red,  since  his  condition  is  due  not  to  lack  of  work 
but  to  inability  to  perform  it.  He  has  to  be  relieved  if  in 
distress;  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid,  at  a  time  of 
wide-spread  unemployment,  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
encourages  every  unfortunate  to  seek  charitable  aid  by  label- 
ling himself  one  of  the  "unemployed." 

A  man  must  be  classified  as  unemployed  though  partly  em- 
ployed at  his  trade  if  seeking  further  work  because  his  weekly 
wages  are  conspiciously  insufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his 
dependents  in  the  accustomed  mode  of  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  is  not  unemployed  when,  by  arrangement  between 
his  employer  and  his  union,  he  stays  at  home  one  day  a  week 
so  that  the  available  work  may  be  distributed  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  and  when  he  does  not  suffer  sufficient  hard- 
ship in  consequence  to  find  himself  obliged  to  apply  for  other 
work.  A  practical  test  in  such  cases,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  relief  or  merely  enumeration,  is  the  question  whether  active 
steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  work  or  not.  And  such  steps 
normally  include  application  either  at  a  trade  union  office  or 
an  employment  agency,  private  or  public.  The  mere  reading 
of  newspaper  advertisements  or  personal  application  at  offices, 
factories  and  workshops  cannot  in  these  days  be  regarded  as 
complete  and  bona  fide  proof  of  an  active  search  for  work. 
Men  who,  though  registered,  refuse  to  accept  work  which  is 
reasonable  as  regards  terms  and  their  fitness  for  it,  would 
drop  out  of  our  definition  of  unemployed. 

At  a  time  of  severe  trade  depression,  owing  to  the  general 
lack  of  work  opportunities,  it  must  be  recognized  that  many 
genuine  unemployed  do  not  find  it  worth  while  to  register 
and  re-register  at  some  agency  but  wait  to  apply  for  work 
until  they  know  that  employment  opportunities  are  increasing 
in  number.  On  the' other  hand,  if  it  becomes  widely  known 
that  application  at  an  employment  bureau  is  regarded  as  the 
determining  test  of  willingness  to  work  but  that  chances  of 
employment  are  few,  a  temptation  is  offered  to  shirkers  to 
qualify  for  relief  by  such  application  with  no  real  intention 
of  accepting  work  if  offered.  The  obligatory  requirement  of 
registration  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  any  measure  of  un- 
employment relief,  whether  by  out-of-work  pay,  by  relief  em- 
ployment, loans,  or  any  other  form  of  aid,  would  make  the 
registration  of  unemployed  work-people  more  complete  even 
during  a  general  depression  without  injury  to  other  tests  that 
may  be  applied  to  establish  their  bona  fides.  If  employers 
could  be  induced,  at  a  time  of  crisis  or  severe  depression,  to 
register  all  their  vacancies  at  one  of  the  recognized  agencies, 
and  not  to  engage  workers  except  through  them,  they  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  advantages  of  registration  to  the 
genuine  unemployed  worker.  This  action  by  employers  would 
insure  to  the  public  advantage  in  permitting  a  more  accurate 
measurement  of  the  volume  of  unemployment  without  which 
every  program  of  prevention  and  relief  must  remain  incom- 
plete and  of  doubtful  merit. 

Unemployment,  as  above  defined,  does  not  primarily  create 


a  problem  of  relief.  It  differs  from  invalidity,  desertion,  and 
widowhood  in  that  the  distressful  condition  to  be  dealt  with 
is  one  that  need  not  be  alleviated  at  all,  provided  that  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  give  the  applicant  opportunities  of  self- 
help.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  the  only  adequate 
remedy  for  unemployment  is  employment. 

The  first  object  of  any  serious  effort  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  unemployment  from  trade  depressions  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  emergency  must,  therefore,  be  in  the 
direction  of  combating  the  underlying  business  fluctuations 
and  of  attempting  to  steady  trade  and  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
At  a  time  of  abnormal  unemployment,  there  should  be  in  the 
business  world  the  will  and  the  knowledge  of  ways  to  increase 
activity  at  every  point,  and,  on  the  part  of  consumers  gen- 
erally and  of  the  public  authorities,  efforts  to  keep  active  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  labor. 

Above  all,  and  most  immediately,  there  is  need  for  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  labor  market.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  unemployment  there  was  during  the  crisis  of  1914- 
1915,  how  much  there  has  been  since.  As  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  a  program  of  preparedness,  we  would  propose  that 
the  statistical  department  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
be  provided  with  more  adequate  appropriations  to  develop 
this  important  work.  [This  recommendation  is  as  important 
today  as  it  was  when  published. — Editor.]  The  federal 
statistical  service,  so  far  as  unemployment  is  concerned,  is 
even  weaker,  considering  the  relatively  larger  territory  to  be 
covered.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  though  it  has  co- 
operated in  a  number  of  special  investigations,  has  practically 
no  appropriations  which  would  enable  it  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  state  of  employment  at  all  times.  [The  federal  employ- 
ment service  created  during  the  war  has  been  completely  dis- 
mantled, and  there  is  not  now  even  the  beginning,  in  the 
United  States,  of  "a  system  of  free  employment  agencies  un- 
der the  control  of  a  central  authority"  such  as  was  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton.— Editor.]  In  comparison  with  the  incalculable  losses 
from  lack  of  preparedness,  from  being  surprised  by  sudden 
stoppage  and  general  depression  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
business  crisis,  the  appropriation  necessary  to  maintain  a  first- 
class  national  barometer  of  trade  is  relatively  a  mere  trifle. 

Since  we  cannot  assume  that  everything  has  been  done,  by 
previous  organization  of  industry  and  after  the  trade  depres- 
sion has  set  in  to  reduce  to  its  smallest  possible  dimensions  the 
volume  of  abnormal  unemployment,  there  is  clearly  need  for 
an  emergency  program.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
emergency  activity  must  necessarily  be  one  of  relief  alone. 
The  unemployment  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  it  may 
largely,  perhaps  entirely,  be  diverted  by  an  intelligent  spread- 
ing of  available  employment,  over  as  many  wage-earn- 
ers as  will  give  each  of  them  a  sufficient  income  to  weather 
the  storm  without  resort  to  relief.  Again,  the  necessary  relief 
may  be  provided  by  self-help,  paid  for  in  times  of  good  em- 
ployment through  thrift  or  insurance.  Though  drawn  upon 
by  wage-earners  in  times  of  unemployment  such  funds  are 
emergency  relief  only  in  the  sense  that  every  involuntary 
idleness  constitutes  an  emergency.  Indeed,  they  may  greatly 
help  to  stabilize  trade  by  keeping  up,  even  in  adversity,  the 
consuming  power  of  the  wage-earning  classes.  There  can  be 
no  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  measures  which  are  en- 
tirely preventive  and  those  which  are  entirely  remedial,  or 
among  the  latter  between  those  which  require  for  their  opera- 
tion machinery  previously  set  up  and  those  which  may  be 
organized  during  the  emergency.  The  field  for  emergency 
relief  in  the  narrower  sense  is  and  always  has  been  the  least 
important.    Compared  with  the  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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distributed  in  that  way,  the  provision  made  for  staving  off 
distress  by  means  of  action  on  the  part  of  employers,  public 
authorities,  consumers,  and  business  generally,  to  steady  trade 
and  keep  people  at  work,  together  with  the  aid  obtained  by 
unemployed  work-people  from  trade  unions,  from  credit  in- 
stitutions and  from  their  own  savings,  is  enormously  greater. 
The  doling  out  of  bread,  soup  or  money,  even  relief  employ- 


ment at  a  made  job,  come  last,  not  first,  in  a  well  worked-out 
program  of  preparedness.  The  efficiency  of  social  organization 
and  mutual  consideration  in  an  industrial  community  can  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary,  during  a  time 
of  business  depression,  to  maintain  able-bodied  and  willing 
workers  out  of  charitable  funds.  "Work,  not  alms"  is  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  humane  appeal. 


in  tii 


in! 


Action  by  Consumers  and   Employers 


THE  dire  effects  of  trade  depressions  and  crises  are  much 
accentuated  and  prolonged  by  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
general  public.  A  more  wide-spread  education  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  meaning  and  effects  of  financial  crises  might  result 
in  lessening  the  severity  of  these  reverberations  down  the 
social  fabric.  A  thorough  program  would  provide  machi- 
nery for  public  information  on  the  state  of  business  and  em- 
ployment and  help  to  prevent  needless  alarm.  It  would 
teach  people  that  the  worst  service  they  can  render  when  un- 
employment threatens  large  numbers  is  to  reduce  their  normal 
expenditure — assuming  their  income  not  to  have  been  attacked 
— and  withdraw  their  custom  from  the  market.  Excessive 
retrenchment,  not  true  economy,  at  such  times  plays  havoc 
with  the  stability  of  trade.  Endeavors  to  induce  the  public 
to  continue  spending  on  the  usual  scale,  excessive  and  harm- 
ful luxuries  apart,  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  actual  situation.  Such  attempts  are  more 
important  than  endeavors  to  get  private  individuals  to  em- 
ploy those  out  of  work  upon  useless  services  and  manufactures. 
Attempts  to  organize  the  diffuse  outburst  of  philanthropy  to- 
ward the  unemployed  neighbor  are  nearly  always  too  late 
and  either  remain  without  results  or  overlap  other  organized 
forms  of  charity. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  necessary  employment 
in  a  community  which,  through  procrastination,  is  continually 
withheld  until,  under  some  special  impulse,  it  is  taken  in  hand. 
In  so  far  as  this  demand  is  for  purchases  and  services  under 
-normal  conditions  as  regards  methods  of  employment  and 
wages,  it  is  desirable  to  induce  the  public  to  anticipate  rather 
than  to  withhold  the  giving  out  of  such  work  at  times  of 
depression. 

Manufacturers  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  heavy 
penalty  they  have  to  pay  for  the  periodical  fluctuations  in  pro- 
duction. It  seems  natural  to  them  to  take  advantage  of  good 
times  and  to  reduce  their  output  in  bad  times  when  prices  are 
low.  The  preventive  measures  they  can  take  may  be  classified 
under  three  headings: 

i.     Anticipation  of  fluctuation  through  planning  of  production; 

2.  Expenditure  on  improvements  and  extensions  at  times 
when  prices  are  low  and  maintenance  of  production  on  the 
normal  scale  does  not  pay; 

3.  The  spreading  of  employment  at  such  times  over  as  large 
as  possible  a  part  of  the  normal  working  force  by  short  time, 
furlough  and  similar  devices. 

Planning  over  larger  time  units  already  has  enabled  many 
employers — for  instance  in  the  men's  garment  industry,  where 
stock  lines  have  been  introduced  for  manufacture  in  slack 
periods — to  keep  operations  at  a  steady  pace  in  good  times 
and  bad.  Special  advertising  campaigns  insure  sales  for  these 
products  which  do  not  simply  take  the  place  of  other  sales 
but  represent  an  addition  to  the  total  merchandise  absorbed 
by  the  market.  [Manufacturers  of  clothing  and  food  prod- 
ucts, threatened  with  the  necessity  of  closing  down,  might 
well  follow  the  example  recently  set  by  the  corn  growers  of 
the  West  who  used  this  period  to  aid  the  agencies  engaged  in 
foreign  relief ;  if  they  cannot  afford  to  "take  their  payment  in 
good-will,"  they  might  at  least,  by  arrangement  with  their 
workers,  produce  goods  for  that  purpose  at  less  than  the  nor- 
mal margin  of  profit  and  at  a  minimum  wage. — Editor.]    The 


idea  that  production  must  cease  while  stocks  accumulate  partly 
proceeds  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  stoppage. 
There  need  be  no  considerable  reduction  in  consumption  at 
times  of  depression,  but  the  demand  is  withheld  under  the 
influence  of  a  general  fear  and  conservatism  which  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  allow  prices  to  fall  to 
a  lower  level  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  dispel. 
With  such  an  inducement,  people  of  moderate  means  would  be 
eager  to  replenish  their  wardrobes  and  other  belongings  and 
the  deflation  of  values  would  be  arrested.  Moreover,  such 
times  hold  special  opportunities  to  introduce  new  commodities, 
not  in  competition  with  those  already  on  the  market,  but  goods 
for  which  a  sale  can  be  found  in  addition  to  and  outside  that 
for  the  normal  product.  By  this  means  many  manufacturers 
have,  in  fact,  developed  profitable  staple  lines — usually  of 
goods  that  could  be  produced  cheaply,  in  large  quantities  and 
independently  of  passing  fashions,  goods  that  would  not  de- 
teriorate by  moderate  periods  of  storage. 

In  some  industries  it  is  possible  to  withstand  the  cyclical 
vagaries  in  the  demand  for  the  product  by  retarding  deliveries 
at  times  of  highest  demand  so  as  to  ensure  continued  produc- 
tion. But  this,  as  a  rule,  implies  either  centralized  control 
over  the  industry  or  some  form  of  monopoly.  The  anthracite 
coal  trade  is  an  example  of  successful  regularization  of  pro- 
duction by  offering  the  inducement  of  lower  prices  during 
the  season  when  normally  there  is  least  demand  for  the  prod- 
uct. The  same  principle  might  here  and  there  be  applied  to 
larger  time  units  so  as  to  cover  cycles  of  industrial  boom  and 
depression. 

The  use  of  slack  times  to  carry  out  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions, though  frequently  advocated,  has  not,  in  practice, 
often  been  found  within  the  power  of  individual  industrial 
concerns.  But  those  who  during  the  boom  period,  either  be- 
cause of  labor  shortage  or  because  of  difficulty  in  securing 
materials,  have  found  themselves  unable  to  extend  their 
plants  so  as  to  meet  an  increased  demand  for  their  product 
may  find  these  difficulties  removed  with  the  return  of  a  labor 
surplus  and  greater  willingness  of  contractors  and  purveyors 
of  building  materials  to  accept  contracts  at  more  normal 
prices. 

The  economy,  common  sense  and  humanity  of  spreading  a 
diminished  volume  of  employment  over  a  larger  personnel  than 
is  strictly  necessary,  by  the  adoption  of  short  time  and  similar 
devices,  requires  no  explanation.  But  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  dividing  line  between  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment is  a  narrow  one  and  that  an  excessive  sub-division  of  avail- 
able work  might  increase  rather  than  decrease  unemployment 
and  misery.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  low-paid  un- 
skilled work  where  at  normal  times  the  earnings  of  a  full 
week  barely  suffice  to  support  life.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  other  reasons  which,  under  given  circumstances,  might 
make  it  more  advantageous,  and,  because  of  ultimate  conse- 
quences, more  socially  desirable,  to  reduce  radically  the  work- 
ing force  rather  than  keep  too  large  an  organization  together. 
But  the  citizen  who  is  an  employer  has  more  than  the  aver- 
age responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  should  not  permit  him,  without  compelling  rea- 
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sons,  to  throw  large  numbers  of  those  who  look  to  him  for 
employment  upon  support  by  others. 

In  most  cases,  reducing  the  number  of  daily  working 
hours  for  the  whole  of  the  force  or  a  part  of  it  is  a  more 
economical  form  of  short  time  than  decreeing  idle  days,  chief- 
ly because,  with  the  former  method,  the  employer  is  likely 
to  be  repaid  to  a  large  extent  for  the  loss  from  fixed  over- 
head expense  by  the  increase  in  efficiency,  alertness  and  good 
spirits  resulting  from  the  added  leisure  time.  The  arrange- 
ment of  alternating  working  shifts  may  be  preferable  to  other 
modes  of  part  time  where  continuous  operations  are  necessary 
to  keep  down  cost  and  where  the  surplus  of  workers  whom 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  on  the  pay  roll  is  too  large  for  absorp- 
tion by  a  shorter  working  day  or  working  week.  More  pro- 
longed leaves  of  absence  are  only  exceptionally  desirable,  be- 
cause at  a  time  of  general  anxiety  the  psychological  effect  of 
being  away  from  work  for  a  week  or  two  is  apt  to  be  de- 


pressing— also  because,  since  shut-downs  usually  are  most 
severe  in  winter,  the  involuntary  vacation  could  not  profitably 
be  spent  on  outdoor  recreation  or  travel. 

In  addition  to  the  general  considerations  advanced,  it  is 
desirable  that  employers'  organizations  in  each  industry  create 
standing  committees  to  define  and  assist  in  securing  agree- 
ment on  a  contingent  labor  policy  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  industry.  The  conclu- 
sions of  such  separate  committees  might  be  correlated,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  joint  agreement  so  as  to  be  enforced  over 
larger  areas  of  industry.  In  each  industry  in  which  a  ma 
jority  of  employes  are  members  of  trade  unions,  the  labo 
policy  to  be  agreed  upon  should,  naturally,  be  worked  out  in 
joint  conference  and  be  agreeable  to  both  parties.  The  wider 
public  interest  in  the  matter  should  be  recognized  by  correla 
tion  of  such  policies  and  those  of  larger  civic  bodies  and,  per 
haps,  the  establishment  of  a  central  community  clearing  house, 
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Action  by  Financial  Institutions  and  Public  Authorities 


AN  inquiry,  addressed  by  the  committee  in  the  fall  of  191 6 
to  a  few  leading  bankers  and  economists,  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  program  of  action  which  would  be  effective  in 
steadying  credit  and  practicable  without  difficult  and  contro- 
versial legal  enactments,  and  which  could  be  put  into  effect 
without  cumbrous  and  costy  administrative  machinery,  result- 
ed on  the  whole  in  negative  replies.  One  authority  expressed 
the  view  that  a  great  crisis  as  a  result  of  price  inflation  was 
unavoidable.  More  serious  than  a  sudden  fall  in  prices  is  the 
excessive  increase  in  machinery  and  equipment  which  results 
from  over-speculation  and  the  continued  production  for  some 
time  on  an  abnormal  scale,  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable  market 
to  cover  the  additional  overhead.  [The  report  goes  on  to 
mention  a  number  of  probable  developments  which  could  be 
foreseen  even  then  as  the  result  of  the  world  war  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  machinery  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  while  not  primarily  designed  to  influence  the  current 
of  cyclical  trade  fluctuations,  might  be  brought  into  play  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  credit.  As  we  must  now  realize,  the 
efforts  made  to  curb  over-speculation  and  to  readjust  Amer- 
ican production  to  the  changed  market  conditions,  especially 
by  the  extension  of  large-scale  foreign  credits,  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  check  the  natural  consequences  of  inflation,  though 
without  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  a  more 
severe  and  an  earlier  disaster  would  undoubtedly  have  befallen 
our  industries. — Editor.] 

Foremost  among  other  means  to  steady  employment,  and 
advocated  by  practically  every  student  of  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment, are  the  efforts  which  can  and  should  be  made  by  our 
public  authorities  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vagaries 
of  private  enterprise  by  a  compensatory  policy  of  constructive 
enterprise  and  purchase.  The  largest  potentiality  of  such  a 
policy  rests  with  the  federal  government  which  annually  han- 
dles huge  sums,  expended  on  permanent  works  of  one  kind  or 
another  and  upon  other  enterprises  which  vary  in  urgency 
and  can,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  a  scheme  under  which 
more  employment  is  furnished  at  times  when  private  enter- 
prise is  slack  and  less  when  it  is  busy.  The  proposal,  briefly 
put,  is  that  public  expenditures  on  permanent  improvements 
be  planned  on  at  least  a  ten-years'  program,  the  exact  amount 
of  such  program  undertaken  in  any  given  year  to  be  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  the  general  state  of  employment,  but 
without  deviation  otherwise  from  sound  principles  of  public 
administration.  In  each  normal  year  a  certain  variable  per- 
centage of  this  program  would  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve  to 
be  added  to  the  usual  allotment  in  times  when  unemployment 
threatened  to  be  abnormal.  If  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
the  annual  expenditures  on  permanent  improvements  were  so 


set  aside,  there  would  be  available  in  years  of  business  depres- 
sion a  potential  employment  reserve  which  would  go  far  to 
offset  the  decreased  employment  offered  by  private  employers. 

This  policy  is  sharply  differentiated  from  that  of  "employ- 
ing the  unemployed"  on  relief  works.  An  examination  of 
municipal  expenditures  on  construction,  equipment,  altera- 
tions and  repairs  of  properties,  street  and  park  improvements, 
paving  and  re-paving  of  streets,  street  and  park  openings, 
and  other  similar  items,  demonstrates  that  the  popular  psychol- 
ogy which  accompanies  trade  crises  and  depression  (and  is  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  them)  also  affects  public  authori- 
ties. "Economy"  administrations  are  apt  to  arise  when  trade 
is  bad,  not  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  when  contractors 
are  haughty  and  when  materials  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  any 
price.  [Otto  T.  Mallery,  one  of  the  industrial  commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  article  in  the  Survey  for  January  8, 
shows  that  with  only  the  exception  of  his  own  state  this  policy 
of  planning  public  expenditures  on  permanent  improvements 
has  not  been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  He  advocates  a 
federal  emergency  public  works  board  as  a  special  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  upon  whose  advice  the  president 
would  declare  a  period  of  unemployment  to  be  existent  or 
threatened.  The  new  body  would  then  give  guidance  to 
states  and  cities  in  getting  ready  for  extraordinary  public 
works,  while  the  federal  government  itself  would,  with  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  take  in  hand  works  for  flood  prevention, 
reclamation  and  military  roads,  planned  for  in  previous  years 
and  provided  for  in  the  budget  of  previous  years.  The  ener- 
getic execution  of  large  highway  projects  in  Great  Britain, 
at  the  present  time,  in  large  part  at  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  made  possible  by  the  accumulation  of  funds 
and  preparation  of  plans  for  years  prior  to  the  war.  In  France 
and  Germany  municipal  improvement  plans,  financed  from  an- 
nual budget  appropriations  and  held  over  in  good  years  for 
execution  in  years  of  industrial  depression,  have  been  an 
integral  part  of  public  policy  for  decades. — Editor.] 

A  city  administration  is  efficient  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  able  accurately  to  classify  the  different  needs  of  the  city 
in  accordance  with  their  relative  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  to  plan  public  action  with  a  view  to  supplying 
such  needs  in  the  order  of  their  urgency.  Once  such  a  plan 
is  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  permanent  im- 
provements which  are  so  urgent  that  they  must  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  authorized,  there  are  many  others  which,  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  of  the  public  welfare,  should  be 
put  into  operation  in  accordance  with : 

1.  Their   respective   urgency; 

2.  A  general  scheme  under  which  each  would  be  carried  out 
so  as  to  become  available  for  use  the  moment  it  was  finished 
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(to  avoid  waste  from  loss  of  interest  on  delays)  ; 

3.  The  general   money   rate   and   market  cost   of   labor   and 
materials; 

4.  The  state  of  the  labor  market  and  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment prevailing  in  the  city. 

These   are   all   legitimate  considerations  which  should   go 
into  the  planning  of  public  improvements.     If  they  do  not 


enter  and  a  mere  rule  of  general  negation  is  applied,  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  take  account  of  all  the  factors  mak- 
ing for  efficiency  in  promoting  the  public  welfare.  Of  course, 
no  precedence  of  employment  considerations  over  the  others 
just  mentioned  is  claimed ;  a  statesmanlike  policy  must  in- 
clude them  all. 


The  Emergency  Problem 


THE  problem  of  unemployment  at  a  period  of  general  de- 
pression is  not,  as  is  sometimes  contended,  "exactly  the 
same  as  at  normal  times,  only  of  greater  dimension."  The 
remedies  appropriate  for  normal  unemployment  are  not  appro- 
priate, on  a  larger  scale,  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  wide-spread  un- 
employment. The  difference  in  magnitude  makes  the  problem  a 
different  one  also  in  character.  For  instance,  classes  of  work- 
ers who  normally  are  much  sought  for  because  of  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  their  skill,  at  times  of  a  general  business 
standstill  fall  out  of  work  and  have  no  means  of  securing 
other  employment.  A  smaller  proportion  of  work-seekers  are 
industrial  failures  or  of  the  down-and-out  'type.  More  able 
workers  of  a  superior  character  come  to  the  large  cities  be- 
cause they  feel  that  opportunities  for  picking  up  a  job  outside 
their  own  trade  may  be  greater  there  than  in  their  home 
town.  The  more  specialized  their  calling,  the  more  apt  they 
are  to  seek  for  a  new  position,  when  in  need  of  it,  in  the 
great  metropolis — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  vacancies  in  the  city  to  the  total  industrial  popu- 
lation may  actually  be  smaller  than  in  the  locality  from  which 
they  come. 

Again,  unemployed  artisans,  during  normal  times,  may  be 
able  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and  keep  the  home  together; 
during  abnormal  times,  they  are  not  only  more  severely  handi- 
capped in  their  search  for  work,  but  other  members  of  the 
family  may  also  be  out  of  work,  and  usual  channels  of  credit 
and  neighborly  aid  may  be  cut  off.  Trade  union  out-of-work 
benefit  funds,  one  of  the  normal  resources  of  members  during 
short  spells  of  unemployment,  may  be  totally  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  need  of  unemployed  members  when  large  num- 
bers of  them  become  claimants.  Payments  may  be  suspended. 
Moreover,  wide-spread  unemployment  changes  the  psychology 
both  of  the  work-seeker  and  the  work-giver.  The  former  is 
apt  to  become  more  gloomy,  morose  or  rebellious,  the  latter 
more  self-important  and  patronizing  and  more  likely  to  offer 
unreasonable  terms  of  employment. 

Although  our  definition  leaves  out  those  unable  to  procure 
employment  through  illness,  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  old 
age,  and  other  handicaps,  and  those  unwilling  to  work,  a 
rough  classification  of  those  who  remain  included  is  imper- 
ative to  permit  the  adoption  of  remedial  policies  fitted  to 
their  particular  needs.    We  distinguish,  then,  between: 

Casual  laborers, 

Casual  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers, 

Seasonal  workers, 

Regular  workers  normally  in  permanent  employment, 

Non-wage  earners  in  normal  times, 

Youths  and  girls. 

Casual  laborers  constitute  the  largest  group  of  those  who 
fall  into  dire  distress  at  a  time  of  severe  depression,  whether 
this  extends  over  a  few  weeks  or  several  months,  since  their 
meager  and  irregular  earnings  never  suffice  'to  provide  for  a 
rainy  day.  Unwilling,  often,  as  well  as  unable,  to  perform 
regular  service  over  an  extended  period,  it  is  this  class,  more 
especially,  which  applies  for  relief  through  the  recognized 
channels,  which  fills  the  municipal  lodging  houses  and  ex- 
tends the  bread  lines.  But  from  the  mere  employment  point 
of  view,  this  group  has  this  advantage  over  others  that  it 
consists  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  to  take  any  job' that  happens  to  come  along.    With- 


out any,  or  with  very  little  skill,  they  are  yet  enabled  by 
their  varied  experience  to  turn  to  a  great  variety  of  possible 
opportunities;  they  are,  therefore,  more  likely  than  men  who 
have  left  good,  steady  jobs,  to  secure  such  temporary  work 
as  there  may  be,  more  particularly  also  because  they  are  ac- 
customed to  low  earnings  and  have  no  standards  to  maintain 
either  of  working  conditions  or  of  home  life. 

The  second  group  are  "casual"  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  due  to  a  traditional  method  of  employment  in  their 
calling.  Many  of  them  are  respectable  and  well  paid  men, 
'members  of  trade  unions  and  other  self-governing  bodies,  with 
a  comparatively  high  standard  of  life.  Though  always  some- 
what precarious  in  their  earnings,  many  of  those  in  this  group 
are  able  to  make  some  provision  for  periods  of  unemployment ; 
their  preparedness  programs  for  hard  times,  therefore,  must 
include  both  self-help  and  assistance  with  loans,  credit — and 
only  when  these  sources  are  exhausted — relief  employment  or, 
as  a  last  expedient,  other  charitable  aid. 

Seasonal  workers  expect  to  be  out  of  work  or  to  work 
short  time  during  part  of  the  year;  in  abnormal  years  their 
unemployment  becomes  more  frequent,  longer  in  duration  and 
affects  larger  numbers  of  them.  Since  most  of  them  belong 
•to  badly  paid  occupations,  their  ordinary  resources  of  self- 
help  usually  are  exhausted  with  the  accustomed  period  or 
amount  of  unemployment.  The  task  of  helping  them  in 
severer  stress  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  even  in  normal 
years  the  possibilities  of  self-help  provision  are  not  as  a  rule 
utilized  to  their  fullest  extent.  While  for  a  large  number 
of  better  paid  seasonal  workers  it  is  possible  to  organize  thrift 
and  sources  of  credit  more  effectively  and  substantially,  the 
great  majority  must  be  counted  among  those  who  in  a  serious 
crisis  or  prolonged  depression  must  be  assisted  by  other 
emergency  measures.  Since  most  of  them  are  specialized 
workers,  their  adaptability  is  less  than  that  of  unskilled  casual 
workers,  and  the  organization  of  relief  employment  for  them 
is  correspondingly  greater. 

People  thrown  out  of  regular  work  through  slackness  and 
unable  to  secure  other  work  suitable  to  their  capacities  under 
reasonable  conditions,  might  further  be  divided  into: 

Those  who,  though  usually  in  regular  employment,  are  too 
poor  to  make  any  provision  for  themselves,  but  who  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  place  because  they  are  not  too  particular  in 
the  work  or  terms  of  employment  which  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept, and  who,  not  being  skilled  at  any  particular  trade,  are 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  possible  jobs;  and 
,  Men  who  are  skilled  and  are  able,  if  so  willing,  to  make  some 
provision  against  unemployment,  who  are  more  conscious  of  their 
dignity  and  to  a  large  extent  represent  the  "aristocracy"  of  labor. 

The  latter  section  will,  in  all  but  its  lowest  paid  branches,  be 
in  a  position  to  tide  over,  by  self-help,  a  difficult  period ;  in  prac- 
tice, however,  only  a  small  fraction  of  such  group  makes  such 
provision  in  any  organized  way,  and  even  individual  thrift 
is  anything  but  general.  If  asssitance  is  needed,  it  may  well 
take  first  the  form  of  loans,  then  of  relief  employment 'and 
only  last  of  other  charitable  aid. 

Many  who  are  usually  of  independent  means,  self-employ- 
ing, and  dependents  of  wage-earners  who  during  a  time  of 
abnormal  unemployment  are  deprived  of  their  usual  resources, 
swell  the  labor  market  when  it  is  least  able  to  absorb  them. 
The  size  of  this  group  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  crisis 
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or  depression,  its  duration  and  the  extent  to  which  wage- 
earners  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  during  unemploy- 
ment.    It  includes: 

Those  who  have  been  wage-earners  but  have  for  some  time 
supported  themselves  by  some  other  occupation,  as  independent 
business  men,  peddlers  and  the  like; 

Wives  and  other  female  dependents  who  previous  to  their  de- 
pendence on  a  wage-earner  were  themselves  engaged  in  remun- 
eartive  occupations; 

Men  and  women  who  never  have  been  wage-earners; 
Those  retired  who,  in  a  period  of  stress,  lose  their  rents,  pen- 
sions, annuities  or  other  incomes  and   investments   upon  which 
they  usually  live. 

Some  of  the  first  named  have  no  resources  at  all  and  are 
worse  off  'than  unemployed  wage-earners,  since  they  have  often 
taken  to  the  lesser  branches  of  retail  trade  as  an  easier  means 
of  making  a  living  than  any  other  occupation  of  which  they 
would  be  capable.  This  group  is  an  unnecessarily  large  one ; 
it  is  sometimes  artificially  increased  by  too  generous  and  un- 
limited a  licensing  of  street  venders  and  by  mistaken  kindness 
of  friends  and  agencies  who  enable  them  to  eke  out.  a  pre- 
carious and  always  miserable  existence  by  keeping  a  small 
store  that  is  not  needed.  Married  women,  and  other  female 
dependents,  under  a  good  industrial  system  would  constitute 
a  desirable  labor  reserve,  to  be  called  upon  during  times  of 
exceptional  shortage  of  labor  [as,  for  instance,  in  munition 
factories  during  war. — Editor].  Not  having  undergone  the 
discipline  of  regular  employment  for  some  time,  many  of  this 
group  are  better  helped  through  those  on  whom  they  normally 
depend  than  by  themselves  being  set  to  work  on  made  tasks. 
Those  retired  should  not,  at  a  time  of  wide-spread  unemploy- 
ment, as  a  rule  be  permitted  to  compete  with  other  work- 
seekers  for  the  restricted  number  of  possible  opportunities.  A 
proper  organization  of  credit  resources  for  this  group  as  a 
whole  will  do  more  than  any  other  single  method  of  aid. 


Of  youths  and  girls  thrown  out  of  work  during  a  time  of 
depression  we  shall  have  more  to  say  below.  The  problem  in 
their  case  is  not  only  an  economic  one  but  largely  one  of  pro- 
tection against  demoralizing  influences  during  a  period  of  en- 
forced idleness  and  against  the  temptation  of  accepting  work 
unsuitable  to  their  physical  or  mental  equipment  and  obstruct- 
ive to  their  chosen  career. 

This  abbreviated  classification  shows  conclusively  that  no 
one  process  or  method  can  possibly  meet  the  need  of  all  who 
seek  work  at  times  of  difficulty.  No  matter  how  severe  the 
unemployment  crisis,  a  sincere  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
public  authorities  and  by  the  private  agencies  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  its  relief  to  classify  those  in  need  in  some  way 
not  inconsistent  with  rapidity  of  action,  so  as  to  determine 
what  kind  of  relief  the  individual  is  most  in  need  of  or  is 
most  likely  to  be  appropriate  to  his  or  her  capacity  for  self- 
help,  possession  of  resources,  station  in  life,  family  responsibili- 
ties, age  and  health.  On  the  basis  of  such  classification  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  comprehensive  program  of  relief  must  comprise 
the  following  items: 

SELF  AND  MUTUAL  HELP 

Trade    Union    Out-of-Work    Benefit    Funds 

Organized  Thrift 

Mutual   Credit  Organization 

(Possibly  Cooperative  Emergency  Employment) 

OUTSIDE    ASSISTANCE 

Loan  and  Credit  Organization 
Relief  Employment 
Maintenance  under  Training 
Charitable  Relief 

Financial 

Food 

Clothing 

Shelter 


Public  Authorities  and  Organized  Philanthropy 


WHO  is  responsible  for  emergency  relief  at  times  such  as 
we  have  under  consideration  ?  With  possibly  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  the  West,  neither  states  nor  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  ever  formally  accepted  such  a  responsibility 
or  have  by  their  action  expressed  any  implied  recognition  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  there  is  an  emergency  situation, 
a  calamity  affecting  thousands  of  homes,  for  which  no  prepara- 
tion has  been  made,  it  is  naturally  to  the  city  government  that 
the  people  turn  in  their  fear  and  distress;  it  is  naturally  to 
it  that  the  benevolent  look  for  guidance  in  the  work  of  phi- 
lanthropic aid ;  it  is  naturally  to  it  that  state  and  federal 
government  look  for  action  designed  to  maintain  order  and  to 
prevent  disease,  vagrancy  and  crime.  At  such  a  time,  the 
legal  obligations  of  an  elected  body  are  not  a  satisfactory 
basis  upon  which  to  proceed  with  the  planning  of  a  program ; 
the  citizens  demand  that  the  city  government  shall  be  active 
on  their  behalf,  not  merely  as  regards  the  regular  organs  of 
municipal  activity  but  as  regards  the  emergency  as  a  whole. 
With  this  in  view,  it  is  better  for  the  city  administration 
to  recognize  its  responsibility  and  prepare  a  plan  of  action 
rather  than  to  wait  until  the  clamor  of  public  opinion,  or 
maybe  indignation,  forces  its  hands  and,  lacking  previous  de- 
liberation, obliges  it  to  take  panic  measures,  ill-adjusted  to 
actual  needs,  ill-administered,  costly  and  destructive  of  other 
forces  in  the  community  which  make  for  mitigation  of  the 
distress  that  has  arisen.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  previous 
planning  and  coordination  of  its  program  to  that  of  voluntary 
agencies  that  the  city  administration  can  effectively  limit  the 
responsibility  thrust  upon  it.  Its  reduction  to  a  minimum 
is  a  problem  of  practical  statesmanship. 
/      In  such  a  program  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 


remedial  machinery  in  permanent  operation  as  an  insurance 
against  the  risk  of  abnormal  unemployment — such  as  the 
planning  of  improvements  discussed  above — and  emergency 
relief  proper.  Both  measures  admit  of  the  delegation  of  speci- 
fic duties  to  outside  bodies  so  long  as  the  city  sees  to  it  that 
the  respective  duties  are  fulfilled.  While  it  is  true  that  city 
governments  are  not  at  present  well  equipped  for  the  delicate 
and  specialized  tasks  briefly  enumerated  above,  there  are  no 
inherent  obstacles  to  the  city  government's  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  more  extended  social  welfare  programs. 

Representatives  of  the  leading  New  York  relief  organiza- 
tions have  unanimously  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  a  central  relief  agency  at  a  time  of  crisis, 
whether  this  be  created  by  the  city  government  or  counten- 
anced by  it.  But  most  of  them  approve  of  some  representative 
supervisory  city  organ  to  coordinate  and,  if  necessary,  stimulate 
existing  agencies.  More  particularly  for  New  York  city  it 
was  advocated  that: 

The  department  of  public  charities  should  be  reorganized  so 
that  it  may  be  equipped  to  deal  constructively  with  the  problems 
of  poverty  instead  of  being  required  to  devote  its  principal 
emergencies  to  management  of  institutions  and  apportioning  un- 
fortunates among  private  institutions  largely  supported  at  public 
expense. 

Some  cities  have  established  departments  of  public  welfare 
which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  embrace  in  their  scope  the  pre- 
vention of  poverty,  misery  and  unemployment.  [The  creation 
of  a  special  bureau  in  the  New  York  Department  of  Public 
Charities  with  this  aim,  which  was  advocated  by  the  Mayor's 
Committee,  has  not  yet  been  brought  about. — Editor.] 

The  city's  responsibility  in  an  emergency  never  will  be 
discharged  adequately  if  taken  up  spasmodically  from  time 
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to  time.     In  this  matter  the  preparations  for  disaster  relief  by 

:he  American  Red  Cross  point  a  lesson.    This  national  body, 

ithout  creating  any  new  relief  organization  at  all,  and  with- 

t  creating  new  relief  funds,  is  able  through  the  utilization 

existing  relief  organizations  so  to  prepare  in  advance  for 

n  emergency  as  to  be  able  to  meet  it  rapidly  and  effectively 

through  the  most  economical  application  of  the  forces  perma- 

lently  in  the  field,  organized  for  the  emergency  work  on  a 

reconceived,  cooperative  plan.     It  is  not  necessary  that  such 

an  organization  should   include  every  *  last  one  of  the  local 

'agencies  which,  during  a  crisis,  might  turn  to  unemployment 

Kief. 

I   Decentralization  of  that  relief  is  advocated  because,  if  all 
activity  were  to  spring  from  a  single  central  body,  self-help 
would  be  discouraged  and  applications  for  aid  be  attracted 
by  the  seeming  advertisement  of  a  large  fund  for  city-wide 
use.     There  is  also  the  danger  that  the  existence  of  a  central 
relief  fund  would  mislead  the  public  into  the  belief  that  all 
responsibility  for  relief  was  being  assumed  by  one  organization 
d  that  the  many  private  and  local  agencies   appealing  for 
iupport  during  an  emergency  were  not  needed.     Another  false 
impression  to  be  avoided  is  that  existing  relief  societies  are  un- 
le  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  that  their  work  in  their 
n  sphere  must  be  eked  out  by  a  new  organization.     During 
e  crisis  of  1914-1915  it  was  clearly  shown  that  these  soci- 
eties,  including  neighborhood   agencies,  trade  unions,  mutual 
benefit  associations,  credit  institutions  and  the  like,  were  fully 
competent,  as  well  as  willing  to  handle  all  the  needed  relief, 
Brovided  they  were  financially  enabled  to  do  so.     Thus,  ex- 
perienced workers  who  have  been  consulted  are  opposed  to 
equipping   a  central   organization — the   need   for  which   they 
ognize — with  any  elaborate  machinery  for  duplicating  or 
pplanting  the  work  done  by  existing  bodies.     Though  opini- 
is   naturally   differ   about  the   efficiency,  even   the   right  of 
istence,  of  particular  small  societies  and  agencies,  the  advan- 
;e  of  their  intimate  and  continuous  touch  with  people  in  the 


districts  which  they  serve,  and  their  greater  flexibility  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  official  body,  more  than  compensate  for 
the  inefficiency  or  mistaken  methods  of  any  one  of  them. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  relegate  to  a  central 
civic  body  only  the  duty  of  general  supervision.  It  must 
survey  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  see  to  it  that  the  need  is 
met  throughout  the  city.  Therefore,  concerning  itself  with 
the  larger  questions  of  public  welfare  and  with  a  view  to 
future  as  well  as  immediate  responsibility,  it  must  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  become  directory.  One  special  function  which  it 
might  well  assume  is  that  of  directing  those  in  need  who  do 
not  know  where  to  obtain  the  help  they  require  to  the  most 
appropriate  agency.  Whether  such  central  directing  function 
is  exercised  by  the  city  administration  itself  or  by  an  appointed 
central  committee  unofficially  responsible  to  it,  must  depend 
on  local  circumstances.  If  a  clearing  house  is  established  to 
coordinate  the  relief  resources  of  the  city,  it  should  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  public  employment  bureau ;  it 
would  no  more  itself  direct  applicants  to  opportunities  of  em- 
pldyment  than  it  would  administer  relief. 

While  the  existence  of  such  a  bureau  would  not  in  itself 
fully  discharge  the  city  government's  responsibility  in  an 
emergency,  it  would  be,  for  it,  an  essential  organ  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  reports  of  which  the  adequacy  of  existing  re- 
lief measures  could  be  adjudged  and  municipal  action  based. 
But  in  order  that  such  a  bureau  should  be  effective  at  a  time 
of  crisis,  it  must  exist  permanently,  if  only  in  embryo;  that 
is,  there  should  at  all  times  be,  as  part  of  the  regular  ma- 
chinery of  city  government,  a  small  office  collecting  and  keep- 
ing up-to-date  a  complete  record  of  the  relief  resources  of  the 
city,  defining  these  in  >the  widest  sense.  The  only  valid  ob- 
jection to  such  a  bureau  would  be  that  the  city  is  so  fully 
organized  for  the  prevention  of  abnormal  unemployment  that 
no  machinery  for  relief  can  possibly  be  needed — a  cbntigency 
very  remote  in  all  our  cities. 


Credit  Organization 


AN  inquiry  into  credit  accounts  in  neighborhood  stores 
carried  out  early  in  191 5,  while  the  industrial  depression 
was  at  its  worst,  showed  that  in  addition  to  a  decrease  in 
sales,  retailers  were  faced  with  a  considerable  need  to  extend 
credit.  An  effort  made  in  New  York  to  organize  credit  on  an 
extended  scale  with  the  aid  of  large  philanthropic  loans  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  interest  did  not  materialize,  although  it  had 
the  support  of  a  number  of  influential  citizens  who  wished 
their  contribution  to  the  relief  of  unemployment  to  take  the 
form  of  loans  to  tide  deserving  families  over  the  difficult 
period  rather  than  make  them  subjects  of  outright  money 
grants.  The  organization  of  loans  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  relief  of  unemployment  is  one  of  the  least  understood  but, 
rightly  handled,  most  helpful  contributions  to  the  alleviation 
of  distress.  The  reason  why  it  failed  at  that  time  was  that  a  per- 
iod of  general  stress  is  an  unfortunate  one  in  which  to  start  ac- 
cumulating a  loan  fund ;  it  was  as  impossible  of  achievement 
as  it  would  be  to  start  a  sickness  insurance  scheme  effectively  in 
the  midst  of  a  serious  epidemic.  Moreover,  those  interested  in 
the  idea  were  naturally  not  prepared  to  vest  large  sums  in  a 
scheme  that  was  temporary  and  in  no  way  preventive  or  stimu- 
lating to  self-help.  [Unfortunately  five  years  have  gone  by 
without  realization  of  that  plan  on  a  permanent  basis,  so  far 
as  New  York  is  concerned,  though  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  prevailing  prosperity  greatly  to  increase  sav- 
ings deposits  in  various  forms  by  determined  educational  cam- 
paigns.— Editor.] 

A  complete  credit  institution  for  the  industrial  population 
would  have  to  differ  from  existing  loan  institutions  in  the 


same  way  that  the  Raiffeisen  and  other  European  rural  credit 
systems  differ  from  the  ordinary  banking  facilities  for  farmers ; 
that  is,  those  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  individual  applicant  earns  his  living  and  who 
have  confidence  in  his  personal  integrity  and  means  of  super- 
vising his  industrial  activity  alone  are  in  a  position  to  gage 
the  amount  of  rdady  cash  with  which  he  can  safely  be  en- 
trusted. When  other  banking  security  is  out  of  the  question, 
the  mutual  security  which  can  be  given  by  men  associated  in 
the  same  industry  or  other  common  interests  often  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  substantial  loans.  But  this  security  has  for  its 
essential  condition  permanency  of  organization ;  it  cannot  be 
created  in  an  emergency. 

The  credit  union  plan  comes  nearest  a  realization  of  this 
principle.  A  credit  union  is  a  cooperative  association  for 
promoting  thrift  among  its  members  and  providing  them  with 
credit  facilities.  All  the  members  share  equally  in  privileges 
and  ratably  in  profits.  Each  member  has  one  vote.  The  basis 
of  membership  is  some  common  bond  or  community  of  interest ; 
apart  from  this,  good  moral  character  and  a  reputation  for 
honesty,  sobriety  and  industry  are  the  only  qualifications  for 
membership.  There  is  no  limit,  as  a  rule,  to  the  issuance  of 
shares,  but  frequently  to  the  number  of  shares  each  member 
may  hold.  Shares  can  be  transferred  only  to  members,  but 
can  be  withdrawn  under  certain  conditions.  In  addition  to 
the  share  capital,  the  funds  of  the  credit  union  may  be  in- 
creased by  savings  deposits  of  members  and  loans  from  others. 
The  borrowing  power  of  these  unions  is  restricted  by  law; 
it  is  only  exercised  in  an  emergency,  and  as  a  rule  upon  a 
vot^  of  all   the  members  at  a  general  meeting.     Loans  are 
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granted  to  members  only  if  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  re- 
quested can  be  shown  to  serve  some  socially  desirable  end. 
[For  explanatory  literature  write  to  the  Division  of  Remedial 
Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street, 
New  York  city.] 

The  obvious  drawback  to  this  plan,  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect, as  a  source  of  support  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment,  is  that  the  large  classes  most  in  need  of 
credit  at  such  times  cannot  be  induced  to  join  such  a  bank 
when  money  is  plentiful,  and  thus  provide  for  a  rainy  day. 
The  plan  appeals  more  largely  to  those  least  likely  to  need  it 
for  such  a  contigency.  Moreover,  it  shares  with  trade  union 
out-of-work  benefit  funds  the  disadvantage  that  it  places  the 
risk,  if  not  the  burden,  of  relief  upon  the  men  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  forces  that  make  for  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment or  the  speedy  bringing  back  of  normal  conditions.     A 


plan  under  which  employers  can  be  made  to  contribute  direct- 
ly to  the  support  of  employes  dismissed  through  slackness,  or 
which  at  least  throws  some  part  of  that  burden  on  the  com- 
munity at  large,  thus  making  it  acquainted  with  the  distress 
wrought  by  a  largely  preventable  unemployment,  would  do 
more  for  a  wholesome  and  fundamental  consideration  and 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  stimulation  of  a  more 
statesmanlike  policy  in  regard  to  it.  Another  criticism  is  that, 
in  practice,  the  credit  union  scheme  does  not  intimately  relate 
loans  made  to  proofs  of  the  borrower's  unemployment  or  his 
probable  earning  capacity  when  employed,  so  that  he  may 
either  receive  more  than  he  can  conveniently  pay  back  in 
given  time  or,  under  too  rigorous  an  administration,  1 
than  he  needs  and  can  afford  to  borrow.  It  does  n< 
provide  a  definite  source  of  aid  on  which  the  individual  can 
rely,  as  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  or  out-of-work  benefit 
scheme. 


Insurance  Against  Unemployment 


WE  are  thus  naturally  led  to  a  consideration  of  a  form  of 
provision  which  is  definite  and  which  combines  self-help 
with  the  assumption  of  financial  responsibility  for  the 
involuntary  idleness  of  the  individual  workman  on  the  part  of 
both  the  employer  and  the  community  at  large — a  contributory 
system  of  unemployment  insurance.  In  spite  of  a  large  litera- 
ture on  this  subject,  and  the  proven  advantages  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  a  number  of  European  countries,  it  figures 
very  little,  as  yet,  in  the  discussion  of  practicable  schemes  in 
America  for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  unemployment.  In 
part  this  may  be  due  to  the  dreaded  word  "compulsory"  often 
falsely  interpreted  in  this  connection  as  though  it  introduced 
a  new,  dangerous  principle  into  our  legislation  and  methods 
of  industrial  adjustment;  but  it  is  more  due  to  the  incurable 
optimism  which  sees  merit  in  proclaiming  "business  as  usual" 
when  the  clouds  of  a  serious  depression  are  on  the  horizon 
and  recognizes  an  unempolyment  crisis  only,  when  the  fact 
of  its  being  is  so  patent  that  it  cannot  be  denied. 

If  there  were  any  hope  of  an  early  adoption  by  American 
industry,  legislation  and  high  finance  of  effective  methods  of 
regularizing  employment  and  preventing  cyclical  or  occasional 
periods  of  general  panic  and  trade  depression,  it  might  be 
argued  that  insurance  against  that  risk  is  not  necessary.  If 
wages  were  so  high  that  practically  every  wage-earner  could 
lay  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  own  risk  of  unem- 
ployment, and  if  thrift  were  a  universal  national  virtue,  like- 
wise would  unemployment  insurance  be  unnecessary;  each 
could  invest  his  savings  in  a  form  appealing  to  him  as  most 
attractive,  and  if  he  were  injudicious  in  its  choice  he  would 
have  only  himself  to  blame. 

But  obviously  there  would  be  no  need  to  discuss  a  prepared- 
ness or  relief  program  if  such  a  state  of  things  existed.  The 
principal  fact  we  must  understand  [and  which  some  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  especially  now,  after  the  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  working  class  prosperity  with  which  the  press 
and  the  popular  magazines  have  regaled  us  during  the  last 
three  years — Editor]  is  that  large  numbers  of  work-people 
in  the  United  States  do  not  enjoy  an  income  sufficient  to  en- 
able individual  provision  for  hard  times.  Moreover,  the  move- 
ment for  regularization  of  employment,  since  it  involves  an 
educational  process,  develops  only  slowly;  and  trade  depres- 
sions are  likely  for  some  time  to  play  a  large  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  The  New  York  committee 
therefore  gave  careful  study  to  different  methods  of  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The  first  argument  against  it  encountered  was  that  unem- 
ployment is  not  an  altogether  unavoidable  risk.  One  em- 
ployer or  a  group  of  industrial  interests  may  make  more 
adequate  preparation  to  avoid  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  de- 


mand for  labor  than  others.  Some  employer  may  neglect  a 
precautions  and  deal  with  labor  as  with  bank  balances  which 
can  be  increased  and  reduced  at  will  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
business  demand.  The  risk  of  unemployment  for  the  em- 
ployes in  these  plants  is  unequal.  But  so  are  all  risks.  One 
captain  is  a  more  skillful  seaman  than  another,  one  wife  a 
more  intelligent  housekeeper  than  another;  yet  insurance 
premiums  do  not  vary  with  the  differences  in  the  risk  of  ship- 
wreck or  death  from  digestive  diseases.  A  rough  approxima- 
tion to  an  average  is  sufficient  to  render  to  each  policy  holder 
the  service  of  a  definite  provision  against  a  future  possible 
need  without  serious  injustice.  Thousands  voluntarily  pool 
their  risks  in  this  way  without  complaint;  and  the  averaging 
of  their  contributions  is  no  more  resented  by  them  than  is 
an  equal  tax  rate  among  persons  receiving  an  unequal  amount 
of  service  from  the  taxing  authority. 

Another  objection  is  that  a  Targe  proportion  of  wage- 
earners  are  too  poor  to  make  any  provision  of  this  kind  and 
that,  even  if  they  could  do  so  without  injury  to  their  immediate 
standards  of  living,  their  maintenance  during  involuntary  idle- 
ness should  be  made  a  burden  upon  the  industry  which, 
through  faulty  management,  excessive  speculation  and  other 
avoidable  action,  was  responsible  therefor.  There  is  no  valid 
answer  to  this  argument,  except  to  admit  that,  under  present 
conditions,  insurance  cannot  become  a  universally  applicable 
remedy  of  distress  arising  from  unemployment.  Nevertheless, 
compared  with  other  proposed  means  of  providing  against  un- 
employment, it  has  advantages  which  give  it  an  outstanding 
importance.  It  is  the  only  expedient  that  combines  regular 
preparatory  provision  with  a  definite  scheme  of  benefit  thor- 
oughly understood  before  the  risk  is  incurred,  with  complete 
absence  of  charitable  aid  and  with  the  application  of  a  rigid 
test  to  claims. 

Of  existing  provision  by  trade  unions,  no  complete  account 
is  available.  Practically  in  every  country  where  unemploy- 
ment insurance  by  the  trade  unions  has  been  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  this  has  largely  been  brought  about  by 
financial  incentives  held  out  to  the  unions  by  state  or  city. 
Voluntary  insurance  by  an  industrial  group  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  public  subsidies  with  so  much  public  control 
as  is  necessary  to  insure  the  use  and  distribution  of  these  sub- 
sidies in  accordance  with  their  purpose. 

The  British  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance 
is  the  most  complete  and  advanced.  It  came  into  effect  in 
1 91 2  and  operates  largely  on  the  lines  originally  laid  down, 
though  several  amendments  have  been  passed.  [This  scheme 
has  lately  been  supplemented  by  a  system  of  unemployment 
relief  not  provided  for  by  contributions  of  either  employers 
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or  employed — in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  very  principles 
on  which  the  present  prime  minister  himself  recommended  the 
-e  co;.     original  national  insurance  plan  on  its  passage  through  Parlia- 
ment.    The  new  subsidies,  insufficient  as  they  are  in  relation 
to  the  present  cost  of  living — see  article  by  Harold  J.  Laski 
the  Survey  for  January  22 — have  a  demoralizing  effect 
n  the  whole  edifice  of  unemployment  insurance  as  built  up 
with  infinite  care  and  a  large  measure  of  success  in  achieving 
its  primary  social  function.     For  a  detailed  description  of  the 
British   plan   and  its  working  see  contributions  by  Olga   S. 
Halsey  and  Bruno  Lasker  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Insurance.    Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  No.  212,   1917. — Editor.]      The  British 
surance  scheme  rests  upon  the  existence  of  an  efficient  sys- 


tem of  public  labor  exchanges  and  upon  the  cooperation  of  ex- 
perienced, fair-minded  and  public-spirited  trade  union  officials 
in  its  administration.  It  is  therefore  inapplicable  under  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  United  States.  When  the  scheme  was 
first  mooted,  there  was  the  same  opposition  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor  to  its  compulsory  character  that  is  frequently 
met  with  in  this  country  to  proposals  of  that  kind;  a  few 
years  of  practical  experience,  however,  have  entirely  changed 
the  attitude  of  responsible  British  labor  leaders  who  learned 
to  realize  the  value  of  unemployment  insurance  as  a  means 
of  giving  greater  security  and  with  this,  greater  independence 
to  the  wage-earner.  Every  demand  for  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  Great  Britain  has  come  from  trade  union 
ranks. 


Relief  Employment 


EMERGENCY  relief  proper,  to  which  we  must  now  di- 
rect our  attention,  unfortunately  is  often  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  think  of  programs  for  dealing  with 
abnormal  unemployment ;  it  should  always  be  looked  upon  as  of 
minor  importance.  It  differs  from  the  remedial  machinery  in 
permanent  operation  in  this  respect,  that  self-help  plays  little 
part  in  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  open  question  to  what  extent  a 
number  of  unemployed  men  can  make  themselves  self-support- 
ing by  providing  themselves  with  proper  organization  for  pro- 
duction of  marketable  commodities  or  for  services.  But  in 
practice  those  unaided  by  previous  thought,  in  so  far  as  they 
fall  into  want  through  the  emergency,  are  individuals  who 
■require  sympathetic  aid  from  others.  The  problem  of  saving 
them  from  complete  destitution  becomes  one  primarily,  though 
not  entirely,  of  charitable  aid — however  distasteful  the  word 
charity  may  be  to  many. 

The  first  recommendation  is  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  any  form  of  public  or  private  charitable  relief  intended  to 
mitigate  unemployment  who  has  not  registered  at  one  of  the 
public  or  approved  non-commercial  employment  bureaus  for 
at  least  a  week  without  being  able  to  secure  work.  That  fol- 
lows from  the  definition  of  unemployment  given  at  the  outset. 
Absence  of  such  a  rule  at  times  completely  blocked  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  unemployment  relief  during  the 
crisis  of  1914  to  1915.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  employment 
bureaus  should  know  where  to  advise  unemployed  persons  in 
need  to  apply  for  the  help  they  require.  The  sending  of  needy 
persons  from  pillar  to  post  has  been  one  of  the  most  inhuman 
and,  at  the  same  time,  almost  entirely  avoidable  features  of 
public  calamities  and  periods  of  general  distress  in  the  past. 

The  danger  to  the  community  resulting  from  unconditional 
outdoor  relief  of  able-bodied  persons  in  distress  through  un- 
employment has  been  recognized  so  generally  and  so  clearly 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  plead  for  a  form  of  aid  which 
insures  effort  at  self-support  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary. 
Perhaps  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  has  swung  too  far 
in  this  matter,  so  that  frequently  work  tests  and  other  evi- 
dences of  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  are  required  by  some 
organizations  from  applicants  as  a  guarantee  of  their  bona 
fides  which  are  neither  reasonable  nor  conducive  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  self-respect.  A  classification  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  line  with  the  suggestions  made  would  insure  against 
the  worst  blunders  of  this  kind. 

Relief  employment  is  not  an  arbitrary  rule  to  test  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  to  benefits  but  a  serious  and  business- 
like provision  of  opportunities  for  some  of  them  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  dependents  without  inactive  reliance  upon 
charitable  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protestation  on  the 
part  of  relief  agencies  that  they  offer  "work  and  not  charity" 
is  insincere  and  to  be  deplored.  It  does  not  deceive  for  long, 
least  of  all  the  unemployed  themselves  who  know  well  enough 


when  they  are  engaged  in  a  business  undertaking  and  when 
they  are  not.  It  is  less  humiliating  to  accept  aid,  frankly 
offered  as  such,  at  a  time  of  stress,  than  to  be  treated  as  a 
mental  inferior  who  is  deceived  in  believing  himself  employed 
at  a  genuine  business  task.  This  insistence  on  relief  work  not 
being  charity  on  the  part  of  certain  organizations  is  the  more 
shortsighted  since,  having  to  meet  part  of  the  cost  from  charit- 
able contributions,  they  are  forced  to  advertise  their  endeavor 
as  deserving  of  support. 

The  claim  sometimes  advanced  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
relief  employment  self-supporting  was  not  substantiated  by 
the  facts  in  any  case  examined  by  the  committee.  Nor  did  it 
find  a  single  case  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  also  frequently 
made,  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  industries  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment  which  are  non-competitive  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  displace  labor  employed 
under  normal  conditions.  Whatever  it  is  that  is  manufactured 
must  sooner  or  later  come  into  competition  with  goods  manu- 
factured commercially.  Three  cardinal  principles  should  be 
recognized  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject 
of  emergency  employment : 

1.  Emergency  relief  employment  for  unemployed  workmen 
can  only  be  non-competitive  if  it  is  directed  to  the  production 
of  commodities  for  which  there  is  no  normal  demand.  Any  man- 
ufacture or  service  supplying  a  normal  want,  by  labor  engaged 
not  for  its  fitness  but  for  its  need,  is  apt  to  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment workers  otherwise  engaged  in  such  manufacture  or  in 
the  supply  of  commodities  and  services  satisfying  the  same 
wants,  at  normal  wages  and  under  normal  conditions,  selected 
for  their  competency  for  the  work.  This  competition  still  exists  if 
the  employment  of  unemployed  labor  anticipates  a  demand  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  supplied  later — if,  for  instance,  im- 
provements are  advanced  or  commodities  put  on  the  market 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  things  would  not  have  been  made 
or  produced  during  a  time  of  depression. 

2.  The  employment  of  unemployed  workers  on  account  of 
their  need,  without  the  usual  selection  for  competency  for  the 
job  must  of  necessity  be  socially  wasteful  by  making  production 
more  costly.  In  an  emergency,  however,  this  form  of  waste, 
though  it  should  not  be  ignored,  may  be  thoroughly  justified. 

3.  It  is  necessarily  charitable  in  aim  and  character. 

Our  classification  of  those  likely  to  be  in  need  of  aid  dur- 
ing a  trade  crisis  showed  that  those  most  wisely  assisted 
through  provision  of  work  opportunities  not  offered  by  priv- 
ate and  public  enterprise  under  normal  conditions  are : 

Many  of  those  who  always  live  by  irregular  work  at  low 
wages ; 

Some  of  those  who  usually  support  themselves  by  irregular 
work  at  comparatively  high  wages; 

A  considerable  proportion  of  unemployed  seasonal  workers 
whose  self-help  provision  for  unemployment  is  inadequate; 

Regular  workers  fallen  out  of  work  through  a  general  trade 
crisis  in  every  skilled  and  unskilled  occupation,  especially  the 
low-paid  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  by  means  of 
thrift; 

A  few  of  those  who,  though   not  lately  engaged   in   a  wage- 
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earning  occupation,  are,  at  a  time  of  general  distress,  stranded 
without  resources  and  are  sometimes  best  relieved  by  wages  for 
some  work  they  are  able  to  perform. 

No  statistics  are  available  to  indicate  the  relative  proportion 
of  those  belonging  to  these  various  groups  in  any  aggregate  of 
unemployed;  but  the  experience  of  1914-1915  indicates  that 
those  best  helped  by  relief  employment  will  include  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  men  and  women  previously  employed  in 
indoor  than  of  those  in  outdoor  occupations.  The  fact  that, 
in  practice,  often  a  large  proportion  of  applicants  for  relief 
employment  have  been  put  on  outdoor  work  does  not  reflect 
on  the  fact  just  stated,  since  no  scientific  or  half-way  effective 
adjustment  of  relief  employments  offered  to  the  previous  oc- 
cupations of  applicants  for  aid  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
connection   with   emergency  social   work. 

The  experience  of  the  winter  of  1914-1915  in  several  cities 
showed  that  it  is  possible  at  a  time  of  industrial  depression 
to  undertake  outdoor  improvements  at  a  normal  cost  in  spite 
of  the  employment  of  many  men  not  previously  experienced 
in  them.  This  result,  however,  assuming  the  payment  of  a 
living  wage,  is  possible  only  when  important  conditions  are 
met  which  frequently  are  absent  where  such  work  is  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  setting  to  work  men  in  distress 
through  unemployment;    namely: 

The  management  of  the  undertaking  must  be  as  experienced 
and  efficient  as  it  would  be  if  the  job  were  given  out  on  con- 
tract under  normal  conditions. 

The  men  must  be  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  fitness  for  the  work. 

In  other  words,  even  when  it  has  been  decided  to  set  to 
work  men  who  are  unemployed,  who  have  family  responsibili- 
ties and  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  work, 
there  must  yet  be  a  selection  among  them  of  those  who  are 
strong  enough  for  hard,  physical  exertion  and  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet.  The  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  supplying  funds  (in  1915)  to 
the  Botanical  Gardens  for  the  payment  of  men  sent  by  the 
association  to  improve  that  city  property  at  a  wage  of  $2.00 
per  day  for  three  days  each  week,  and  selected  and  retained 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  and  industry,  provided  a  successful 
example  of  such  selective  relief  employment. 

If  only  a  given  fund  is  available  for  relief  by  means  of 
such  employment,  it  is  better  to  pay  full  wages  to  men  working 
less  than  a  week  at  a  time  than  to  pay  less  than  the  customary 
wages  for  work  of  this  kind  and  employ  a  larger  number  con- 
currently. There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  ability  of  doing 
this  without  adding  to  cost.  Again,  in  arranging  for  short 
weeks  or  short  working  days  at  the  customary  wage  for  the 
work  to  be  performed,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  men  employed  do  not  fall  short  of 
the  minimum  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  home. 
For,  employment  upon  relief  work  of  this  nature  as  a  rule 
disqualifies  a  man  from  participation  in  other  relief  measures 
and,  his  employment  being  known,  he  is  sometimes  less  able 
to  secure  credit  than  when  known  to  be  entirely  out  of  work. 

If  public  improvements  were  planned  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  made  above,  it  should  be  possible  to  absorb 
a  large  proportion  of  unemployed  male  labor  fit  for  heavy 
outdoor  work  upon  projects  of  permanent  improvement  at 
customary  wages  and  under  normal  conditions.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  combine  that  larger  policy  with  the 
provision  of  outdoor  relief  employment  by  the  municipal 
authorities  under  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions.  Since 
the  more  efficient  men  of  the  community  would  be  engaged 
upon  ordinary  contract  labor,  if  the  city  made  special 
efforts  to  increase  the  volume  of  such  employment,  it  would 
.seem  to  put  a  premium  upon  inefficiency  if  at  the  same  time 
it  provided  emergency  jobs  for  which  the  same  standards  of 
service  could   not  be  enforced.     The  city  would  be  in  the 


dilemma  of  either  paying  the  same  wage  for  inferior  services 
or  of  paying  less  than  the  customary  wage  for  the  class  of 
labor  undertaken,  thus  practically  entering  the  ranks  of  relief 
agencies. 

The  popular  disinclination  to  go  to  a  relief  organization 
for  help  of  this  kind  has  its  social  value.  It  means  that  a 
jobless  man  will  not  admit  that  he  is  helpless  and  in  need 
of  charity  so  long  as  he  can  possibly  hope  to  survive  the  hard 
times  in  some  other  way.  The  relief  of  those  capable  of  self- 
help  and  of  retaining  their  manliness  in  spite  of  adversity 
cannot  easily  be  united  with  the  provision  for  the  helpless 
as  two  functions  of  one  organization,  though  theoretically 
both  are  forced  to  seek  charitable  aid.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
prejudice  that  must  be  overcome  but  of  a  deep-seated  and 
socially  valuable  conviction  on  the  part  of  ordinary  men 
that  it  is  less  degrading  to  accept  a  charitable  gift  if  an  op- 
portunity is  offered  for  a  return  in  the  shape  of  work. 

What  other  possibilities  are  there?  Organizations  created 
for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  relief  employment  in  an 
emergency  have  almost  without  exception  proved  an  obstacle 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  efficient  mitigation  of  the  distres 
occasioned  by  abnormal  unemployment.  Without  either  tb 
experience  of  established  relief  organizations  or  the  public 
confidence  enjoyed  by  municipal  authorities,  they  are  apt  to 
diffuse  their  efforts  in  a  hundred  ways,  to  attract,  by  thC 
advertisement  of  their  undertaking,  the  least  suitable  class  of 
applicants  for  relief  employment,  to  repeat  mistakes  without 
learning  from  the  experience  of  previous  temporary  enter- 
prises of  the  kind,  to  be  wasteful  in  overhead  expenditure  and 
too  parsimonious  in  the  wages  offered  to  the  unfortunates 
seeking  their  aid.  Workshop  "wages"  in  New  York  during 
the  crisis  of  1914-1915  were  generally  of  this  character.  The 
only  workshops  carried  on  in  keeping  with  modern  standards 
of  social  work  were  those  maintained  by  existing  organizations 
or  managed  by  persons  having  a  considerable  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  group  among  whom  they  worked.  The 
results  obtained  suggest  that  emergency  relief  employment  on 
a  large  scale,  if  necessary  at  all,  had  best  be  organized  by 
the  cooperative  enterprise  of  existing  organizations.  This 
would  make  available,  in  spite  of  a  city-wide  coordination  of 
plans  and  a  certain  amount  of  central  direction,  the  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  individuals  which  settlements, 
churches  and  other  local  agencies  possess,  and  a  more  lasting 
effort  to  assist  those  relieved  back  into  a  normal  vocational 
life  and  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  their  families.  At  a 
time  of  general  anxiety,  many  purely  local  organizations 
which  do  not  normally  engage  in  relief,  gladly  throw  their 
personal  and  financial  resources  into  a  general  scheme  with 
carefully  divided  responsibilities.  It  is  to  make  available 
social  resources  such  as  these  in  times  of  need  that  the  central 
clearing  house  advocated  above  is  so  important  a  link  in  a 
city  plan  of  preparedness  against  abnormal  unemployment. 

The  objection  which  may  be  made  that  relief  employment 
must  be  undertaken  in  enterprises  of  considerable  scale  in 
order  to  reduce  overhead  expenditure  and  cost  of  materials 
and  to  enable  the  engagement  of  the  most  capable  managers 
and  superintendents  is  not  a  valid  one.  In  the  case  of  emer- 
gency employment,  everything  almost  is  in  favor  of  enter- 
prise on  a  small  scale.  There  is  need  for  close  supervision  to 
prevent  malingering.  Premises  must  be  obtained  where  they 
can  be  secured  on  a  temporary  basis,  without  delay,  either  free 
of  cost  or  at  a  low  rental;  and  small  premises  are  easier  to 
acquire  on  such  terms  than  large  ones.  Costly  equipment  is 
prohibitive,  anyhow.  The  cost  of  material  can  be  reduced, 
if  need  be,  by  cooperative  purchase  of  a  number  of  agencies. 
But  the  chief  advantage  of  carrying  on  this  work  in  a  num- 
ber of  small  places  is  that  it  can  be  so  diversified  as  to  adapt 
it  more  closely  to  the  abilities  of  those  put  to  work.  There 
is  no  reason,  either,  why  localization  of  relief  employment 
should  lead  to  excessive  decentralization;  each  unit  may  be 
as  large  or  small  as  expediency  demands,  and  in  some  cases 
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:  diss  r  several  agencies  may  cooperate  in  setting  up  work  opportuni- 
*   ties  which  each  alone  may  not  be  able,  to  provide  on  an  ade- 
quate scale. 

The  separate  appeal  of  such  agencies  permanently  engaged 
A  social  and  charitable  work,  each  to  people  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  particular  agency,  is  likely  to  result 
in  larger  financial  support  of  emergency  activities  than  an 
appeal  issued  by  a  central  body,  however  influentially  backed. 
There  will  be  more  scope  for  the  useful  employment  of  vol- 
untary workers  in  assisting  with  the  maintenance  of  personal 
relations.  There  will  be  less  need  for  harsh  and  inflexible 
rules  as  regards  hours  of  attendance.  There  will  be  more 
opportunities  for  studying  the  relief  needs  of  a  family  as  a 
whole  and  less  temptation  to  treat  all  applicants  alike  and  in 
the  mass  rather  than  as  individuals  with  individual  problems 
£nd  capacities. 

Efforts  made  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  in  the  winter  of 
91 4- 1 91 5  to  secure  the  aid  of  individual  citizens  in  secur- 
g  work  opportunities  for  as  many  unemployed  as  possible 
emained    rather   useless   and   ineffective.     But   that   method 
as  the  advantage  of  enlisting  sympathetic  individual  inter- 
t  and  the  cooperation  of  individuals  with  experienced  social 
nd  professional  workers  in  relieving  want  in  the  neighbor- 
ood,  flexibility,  attention  to  family  needs  rather  than  those 
f  the  individual  alone,   and  a  wider  public  education  in  a 
recognized  system  of   relief  with  high  standards  of  service. 
The  failure  of  this  "good  neighbor"  movement  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  is  was  called  into  being  at  too  short  a 
lotice.     If  a  central  bureau  of  information,  such  as  has  been 
ecommended    above,    were    in    existence,    this    neighborhood 
work,  both  by  the  local   agencies  and  by  individuals   in  co- 
operation with  them,  could  be  prepared  for  and  placed  on  a 
proper  basis.    The  criticism  of  this  kind  of  work,  often  made 
by  professional  social   workers  engaged   in   large-scale   relief 
operations,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  amateurish,  could  thus  best  be 
answered    by    bringing    these    agencies    and    individuals    into 
closer  touch  with  the  best  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
field  of  work.     In  fact,  at  a  time  of  general  distress,  spas- 
modic and  unpremediated  efforts  at  relief  will  always  be  made 
anyhow  and  cannot  be  stopped — so  they  might  as  well  be  ren- 
dered not  only  harmless  but  really  helpful  by  being  worked 
out   in    advance   and   with   the   guidance   of   a  central   office 
equipped  to  render  all  necessary  assistance. 

Relief  employment  in  the  form  of  shops  run  by  trade 
unions  for  their  unemployed  members,  it  has  been  suggested, 
might  become  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  machinery  of 
relief  employment.  Such  work,  it  is  said,  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  self-respecting  wage-earners  than  employment  on 
a  purely  charitable  basis.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  at  a 
time  when  many  members  are  out  of  work,  trade  union  offi- 
cials, inexperienced  in  industrial  management,  without  equip- 
ment and  without  adequate  premises,  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  self-supporting,  productive  industry  while  their  normal 
employers  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  operations  or  even  to 
shut  up  shop.  If  the  operations  were  not  self-supporting, 
then  the  beneficiary  would  either  accept  the  charity  of  his 
fellow  members  or  he  would  permit  the  union  to  fall  into 
debt  or  to  draw  upon  funds  for  his  special  benefit  which  were 
intended  for  other  purposes.  It  is  not  likely  that  trade  union 
members  will,  to  any  large  extent,  prefer  weakening  the  fin- 
ancial position. of  their  union  to  receiving  outside  aid  if  in 
such  straits  as  to  be  unable  to  help  themselves;  though  pos- 
bly  they  may  prefer  to  accept  aid  from  their  friends  rather 
han  from  strangers.  Therefore,  while  such  efforts,  if  they 
re  made,  should  receive  every  encouragement,  relief  employ- 
ment by  trade  unions  cannot,  at  present,  become  a  substantial 
part  of  a  preparedness  program. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  indoor  employment  will  probably 
have  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  relief  of  distress  in  most  of 
our  northern  industrial  centers  than  outdoor  employment,  it 
is  important  that  the  best  methods  of  providing  it  should  be 


studied  in  advance.  The  exact  nature  of  the  enterprises 
which  might  be  undertaken,  or  their  relative  scale,  cannot  be 
determined  in  advance  because  both  must  depend  largely  on 
the  local  circumstances  on  each  occasion.  A  few  principles, 
however,  may  be  laid  down  upon  which  the  organization  of 
emergency  indoor  employment  should  proceed.  While,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  work  op- 
portunities which  will  not  sooner  or  later  compete  with  those 
of  normal  business,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  organize  re- 
lief work  which  may  be  considered  so  far  aside  from  normal 
business  that  the  competitive  element  is  small  and  indirect. 
Thus  the  majority  of  the  shops  run  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee in  1914-1915  were  devoted  to  the  making  of  bandages 
and  other  surgical  supplies  which  were  donated  to  local  hospi- 
tals or  war  relief  organizations  in  Europe.  [In  this  connec- 
tion, the  present  great  need  of  American  relief  organizations 
operating  overseas  for  many  different  kinds  of  material  ma) 
again  be  called  to  mind. — Editor.]  Of  course,  these  supplies 
would  have  had  to  be  made  anyhow,  but  since  the  demand 
for  them  arises  also  from  a  social  emergency,  it  is  legitimate 
to  'earmark  their  manufacture  for  philanthropic  employment 
outside  of  normal  business. 

In  recent  years,  the  development  of  permanent  institutions 
for  aiding  persons  of  both  sexes  incapacitated  for  remunera- 
tive employment  in  private  occupations  due  to  various  per- 
sonal causes,  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments in  relief  enterprise  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  problem  here  under  discussion.  Though  the  "good-will 
industries,"  the  workshops  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  other 
charitable  organizations  deal  with  an  essentially  different 
problem,  they  also  have  to  face  the  difficulty  of  securing  a 
trade  that  is  as  non-competitive  as  possible  and  can  be  taken 
up  and  abandoned  or  curtailed  without  much  loss  from  non- 
use  of  valuable  equipment,  which  is  suitable  for  employing, 
at  a  living  wage,  numbers  of  persons  with  a  great  variety  of 
vocational  experience,  skill  and  dexterity,  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  at  a  minimum  the  cost  of  relief,  including  these 
wages  and  all  overhead  expenses.  Much  inventiveness  and 
ingenuity  have  gone  into  the  creation  of  these  industries. 
These  organizations  have  proved  that  it  is  possible,  in  spite 
of  the  limitations  in  the  choice  of  employes,  if  there  be  choice 
at  all,  to  make  such  industries  effective  business"  organiza- 
tions, as  systematic  in  their  methods  of  purchase,  sale  and 
management  as  any  commercial,  private  enterprise.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  the  allocation  of 
workers.  Wages  usually  have  to  be  paid  daily,  if  the  less 
satisfactory  method  of  advances  from  weekly  wages  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  must,  of  course,  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  at  least  a  single  person.  Wfiere  the  worker  has  a  large 
family  depending  upon  him,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment this  wage  from  other  relief  resources.  This  is  a  better 
method  than  that  of  differentiating  wages  with  the  needs  of 
the  workers  engaged  upon  the  same  work. 

Relief  employment  in  an  unemployment  emergency  is 
neither  a  training  nor  a  work  test.  Although  it  may  be  used 
effectively  to  increase  the  general  dexterity  and  intelligence 
of  certain  persons,  it  is  primarily  intended  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  have  fallen  out  of  work  not  through  inefficiency 
or  other  personal  causes,  but  from  economic  causes  uncon- 
nected with  their  personal  characteristics.  In  our  general 
outline  of  relief  resources,  we  have  scheduled  relief  employ- 
ment as  a  suitable  form  of  charitable  aid  more  especially  for 
persons  who  belong  to  the  unskilled  classes,  and  who  probably 
will  be  among  the  less  provident  and  the  less  trained.  But 
their  ability  to  return  to  their  old  employment  will  only  to 
a  slight  extent  depend  on  such  increase  of  efficiency  as  train- 
ing at  a  made  job  during  a  short  period  can  possibly  give. 

Work  tests,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  are  of  doubt- 
ful value.  If  a  man  is  registered  with  a  public  or  other 
recognized  non-commercial  employment  office  and  is  willing 
to  accept  work  under  normal  conditions  on  reasonable  terms, 
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that  should  suffice  to  establish  his  bona  fides.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary further  to  test  his  eligibility  for  relief  by  making  him 
undergo  a  work  examination,  as  a  rule  quite  unsuitable  for 
his  faculties  and  social  position.  Only  if  he  refuses  relief 
employment  of  the  kind  here  contemplated,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, before  allowing  him  other  aid  during  the  continuance 
of  his  need,  to  examine  by  some  additional  means,  perhaps 
by  a  work  test,  the  genuineness  of  his  endeavor  to  secure 
work. 

Since  wages  cannot,  for  the  reason  stated,  be  based  upon 
output,  it  is  best  to  make  them  on  an  hdurly  rather  than  a 
piece  rate  basis.  But  in  order  to  recognize  special  industry 
and  to  give  an  incentive  to  good  work,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  supplement  the  time  wage — representing  the  barest 
living  wage — by  a  weekly  bonus  or  other  financial  stimulus. 
It  follows  after  what  has  been  said  that  the  basic  rate  for 
men  and  women  must  be  the  same. 

The  selection  of  workers  for   relief  work  and   their  dis- 


missal should  be  a  function  of  the  organization  or  group  of 
organizations  which  carries  on  such  an  industry,  not  of  any 
central  organization.  But  they  should  be  induced  to  co- 
operate so  closely  with  one  another  that  uniformity  of  method 
is  insured.  Moreover,  workers  from  the  relief  workshops 
should  always  be  placed,  so  far  as  possible,  through  the  me- 
dium of  one  of  the  public  or  other  non-commercial  employ- 
ment agencies.  The  same  wage  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  paid  for  the  same  work,  and  methods  of  home  supervision 
and  maintenance,  vocational  guidance,  and  supplementary 
charitable  aid  should  be  regulated  on  common  lines.  For 
this  purpose  a  central  committee  is  desirable;  but  it  need  not 
be  in  permanent  existence;  it  can  easily  be  created  by  calling 
together  in  conference  the  organizations  which  previous  to  an 
emergency  have  signified  their  willingness  to  take  part  in  a 
city-wide  system  of  unemployment  relief  and  are  entered  upon 
the  preparatory  skeleton  plan  of  a  central  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, as  suggested  above. 
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Other  Forms  of  Relief 


IF  the  plan  so  far  developed  were  adopted  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments, the  part  played  by  outright  charity  would  be  only 

that  of  supplementing  the  wages  earned  at  relief  work  or 
of  those  engaged  on  short  time  in  the  case  of  large  families, 
and  of  assisting  through  the  indirect  efforts  of  the  unemploy- 
ment emergency,  those  in  distress  who  themselves  are  not 
best  helped  by  employment. 

Three  dangers  more  especially  have  to  be  avoided  in  the 
administration  of  direct  charitable  relief  for  unemployment: 
That  the  wrong  people  are  assisted  by  this  method — i.  e.,  those 
who  have  no  claim  whatever  to  assistance  on  the  plea  of  un- 
employment, and  those  who,  though  unemployed,  can  best  be 
aided  by  some  method  calling  forth  an  effort  of  their  own  ; 
that  people  are  helped  inadequately;  and  that  help  is  given 
in  forms  injurious  to  self-respect,  maintenance  of  family  life, 
or  other  important  social  assets.  It  must  be  repeated  that 
without  a  real  understanding  of  the  particular  problems  be- 
setting an  individual  it  is  impossible  to  help  him  adequately, 
however  large  the  alms  we  may  bestow  on  him.  Especially 
is  it  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
home  life — as,  for  instance,  the  number  and  ages  of  those 
dependent  on  him — to  realize  fully  the  extent  and  nature  of 
his  liabilities.  While  "half  a  loaf"  is  sometimes  "better  than 
no  loaf  at  all,"  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  doling  out  of 
half-loaves  is  merely  the  result  of  mental  indolence  and  is 
harmful  to  the  recipient.  There  is  often  a  mistaken  feeling 
that  the  individual  is  not  pauperized  by  being  given  less 
help  than  is  manifestly  needed  to  support  him  and  his  de- 
pendents. This  policy  means  that  the  individual  will  try  to 
obtain,  by  every  device  of  which  he  is  capable,  charitable  aid 
from  a  number  of  sources,  and  will  succeed  because  those  who 
hand  out  charity  unrelated  to  the  real  needs  of  an  individual 
or  a  family  have  no  particular  incentive  to  make  a  close  in- 
vestigation of  his  other  resources.  Inadequate  relief  also 
often  produces  extreme  suffering  and  physical  and  mental 
deterioration  which  permanently  cripple  once  healthy  human 
lives. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  charitable  aid  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  financial.  The  great  bulk  of  it  will  come  from 
the  organized  relief  agencies  in  which  the  public  generally 
has  a  confidence  justified  by  services  rendered  in  the  past. 
An  unfortunate  phenomenon  during  the  last  crisis  was  that 
new  agencies  and  new  funds  created  especially  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  the  additional  financial 
support  which  these  established  societies  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  community.  Newspapers  more  particularly 
should  be  discouraged  from  collecting  funds  of  their  own, 
and  encouraged  to  place  their  power  of  persuasion  and  appeal 
at  the  service  of  existing  agencies. 


Mushroom  organizations  not  only  are  less  likely  to  ad' 
minister  funds  effectively,  but  often  they  actually  mis-educate 
the  public.  For  instance,  they  frequently  claim  public  sup- 
port on  the  basis  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  funds  col 
lected  is  expended  in  material  relief  than  in  the  case  of  th 
older  agencies ;  but  conscientious  investigation  of  the  needs 
and  resources  of  the  individual  family,  intelligent  advice  by 
experienced  (and,  therefore,  reasonably  remunerated)  pro- 
fessional social  workers,  and  those  working  under  their  direc- 
tion, establishment  of  contact  with  other  social  agencies, 
searching  out  of  relatives  able  to  help,  assistance  in  securing 
employment,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  possible  forms  of 
non-material  aid,  are  as  important  as  the  sums  handed  out. 

The  reasons  given  for  a  decentralization  of  relief  employ- 
ment apply  with  even  greater  strength  to  that  of  money  gifts. 
Much  of  the  seeming  harshness  complained  of  in  criticism  of 
large  charitable  societies,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  in 
thejr  work,  could  be  overcome  if  they  made  more  extended  use 
of  agencies  in  close  touch  with  particular  neighborhoods  and 
the  influences  under  which  their  people  live. 

The  giving  of  relief  in  the  form  of  food,  though  commend- 
able under  certain  circumstances,  has  been  bound  up  in  the 
past  with  so  much  that  is  contrary  to  sound  principles  of 
relief  that  it  should  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible  from  a  pro- 
gram of  emergency  relief.  The  only  justification  of  bread  lines, 
would  be  that  sometimes  purveyors  of  food,  bakeries  and  hotels 
dispose  of  a  surplus  of  perishable  food  which  in  normal  times 
is  wasted  and  which  at  times  of  general  deprivation  may  bet- 
ter be  disposed  of  by  giving  it  to  the  needy  without  any  special 
effort  to  investigate  their  claims  upon  the  community  or  to 
give  them  effective  permanent  aid  in  reestablishing  themselves 
in  industry.  Not  much  better  than  bread  lines  that  hinder 
the  work  of  real  relief  is  the  giving  out  of  food  at  soup  kitch- 
ens and  similar  institutions  if  it  is  unrelated,  as  it  so  often 
is,  to  the  real  needs  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  individual  want  rather  than  that  of  family  wants. 

This  condemnation  does  not  refer  to  supplementation  of 
other  forms  of  aid  by  a  nourishing  meal  once  or  twice  a  day 
on  a  sound  basis  and  with  a  view  of  maintaining  self-respect. 
For  instance,  in  order  not  to  attract  persons  from  other  possi- 
ble employments,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  keep  wages 
at  relief  employment  at  a  low  level ;  and,  since  there  is  danger 
that  the  breadwinner  employed  on  such  work  may  undergo 
physical  privation,  so  as  to  support  more  adequately  his  home, 
it  is  distinctly  worth  while  to  provide  him  directly  with  food, 
so  that  when  the  opportunity  comes,  he  may,  physically  fit,  be 
able  to  take  other  employment  under  normal  conditions. 

Spectacular  gifts  of  clothing  collected  on  "bundle  day"  and 
the  like  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  it  is  often  distinctly  helpful, 
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either  as  a  part  of  a  charitable  gift  or  supplementary  to  a  wage 
earned  at  emergency  relief  work,  to  give  out  a  certain  amount 
of  aid  in  kind.  This  makes  available  a  sort  of  aid  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  financial  resources  that  can  be  mobilized  in  the 
community.  At  a  time  of  emergency,  households  are  willing 
to  part  with  articles  which  normally  they  would  have  retained 
for  possible  future  use.  Their  contribution,  therefore,  is  a 
valuable  means  of  democratizing  relief,  since  it  enables  large 
numbers  to  contribute  who  could  not  afford  to  give  money. 

The  most  serious  danger,  perhaps,  that  threatens  the  family 
of  an  unemployed  workman  is  eviction.  >  It  is  an  even  greater 
isastcr  than  insufficient  food.  The  solution  of  this  problem, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  regulated  by  state  legislation,  must  princi- 
ly  be  left  in  the  hands  of  relief  agencies  which  have  a  store 
experience  in  negotiating  with  landlords.  [The  rent  legis- 
lation of  New  York  state  should  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  pitiful  misery  due  to  frequent  evictions  which 
accompanied  the  last  unemployment  crisis.  But  it  does  not 
meet  any  situation  that  might  arise  from  long  continu- 
ed industrial  depression.  An  ample  supply  of  homes  at  moder- 
ate rentals  is  the  best  means  of  subjecting  landlords  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion. — Editor.] 

The  treatment  of  the  habitually  homeless  in  this  matter 
bristles  with  difficulties.     While  theoretically  it  might  seem 


easy  to  distinguish  between  vagrants  who,  under  existing  law, 
can  be  committed  by  the  courts,  and  bona  fide  workmen  trav- 
eling in  search  of  employment,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  prac- 
tice, to  make  such  a  distinction.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our 
municipal  lodging  houses  have  become  the  temporary  homes 
of  men  and  women  who  are  down  and  out  and  largely  unem- 
ployable, and  they  have  become  too  much  tainted  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  "human  repair  shops"  to  make  them  available  as 
abodes  for  unemployed  workmen  at  times  of  general  need. 
This  situation  cannot  be  amended  by  providing  still  other 
permanent  institutions  especially  for  the  "unemployed,"  since 
there  is  always  danger  of  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  an  in- 
stitution especially  provided  for  their  care.  More  particularly 
is  it  undesirable  that  young  men  and  women  should  be  associ- 
ated with  the  different  types  that  use  these  lodging  houses. 
They  should  not  be  admitted,  but  referred  to  agencies  special- 
izing in  the  protection  of  young  people.  Since  during  times 
of  abnormal  unemployment  the  number  of  homeless  unem- 
ployed youths  in  our  large  cities  is  apt  to  increase  greatly,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  committee  of  the  social  agencies  especially  in- 
terested in  them  prepare  a  plan  to  meet  the  special  emergency 
by  providing  additional  accommodation  to  that  permanently 
under  their  control. 


Measures  Concerning  Juvenile  Workers 
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HE  program  so  far  considered  does  not  adequately  meet 
the  special  dangers  of  juvenile  unemployment.  Lack  of 
oversight  in  youth  has  fatal  consequences  to  the  career  in 
ter  life.  Some  of  the  remedies  for  the  too  frequent  deteriora- 
ion  that  follows  uncared-for  unemployment  in  youth  must 
e  applied  not  only  at  times  of  exceptional  unemployment  but 
at  all  times.  But  vocational  guidance,  longer  supervision  of 
early  careers  by  educational  advisers,  and  more  ample  pro- 
tection of  the  young  man's  and  young  woman's  assets  in 
health,  skill  and  adaptability  while  at  work  or  out  of  work, 
exert  no  influence  on  trade  fluctuations,  and  do  not  prevent 
the  exceptional  periods  of  slackness  here  under  consideration. 
The  first  essential,  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  is,  of  course,  a 
perfected  system  of  placement  bureaus  to  reduce  the  actual 
volume  of  unemployment  and  to  adjust  the  individual's  oc- 
cupation to  his  personal  capacities  and  aims  in  life.  Of  rem- 
edial measures  there  are  principally  two :  ( I )  The  educational 
utilization  of  the  period  of  unemployment  to  fit  the  young 
worker  better  for  his  job,  to  test  his  abilities  and,  when  the 
demand  for  labor  revives,  to  advise  him  in  the  choice  of  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  his  career  than  is  normally  possible;  (2)  decrease 
of  the  volume  of  unemployed  juvenile  labor  by  turning  into 
an  educational  rather  than  a  vocational  channel  the  stream 
of  young  lives  emerging  from  the  schools,  which,  lacking  such 
action,  would  increase  the  number  of  unemployed  minors, 
ven  if  they  themselves  could  be  placed. 
What  the  unemployed  boy  or  girl  needs  is  a  purely  tempo- 
ry  opportunity  of  increasing  his  chances  of  remunerative 
ployment,  leaving  him  free  to  return  to  work  whenever 
work  becomes  available. 

Such  an  opportunity  was  provided  in  New  York  city  at 
the  beginning  of  1915,  though  on  a  modest  scale.  Extension 
classes  were  opened,  during  the  emergency  situation,  to  pro- 
vide helpful  vocational  training  in  a  few  chosen  occupations, 
ese  classes,  long  discontinued,  should  exist  in  nucleus  at 
11  times,  if  only  to  provide  the  machinery  for  a  test  of  ability 
ithout  which  vocational  guidance  is  often  difficult.  They 
ould  be  so  planned  that  at  times  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment they  can  be  rapidly  and  considerably  extended.  Atten- 
dance at  such  classes  during  unemployment  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  made  compulsory  upon  youths  and  girls  up  to  a 
higher  age  than  is  now  required  under  the  school  attendance 
law.     Such  compulsory  attendance  would  have  to  be  limited 


to  certain  hours  so  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  liberty 
of  the  pupil  to  seek  work,  and  would  gain  both  in  social  value 
and  ease  of  enforcement  if  it  were  linked  to  a  largely  in- 
creased system  of  scholarship  grants,  such  as  suggested  below. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  entry  of  minors  into  industry 
should  not  to  some  extent  be  regulated  by  conditions  of  trade. 
Unfortunately,  the  trend  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  we 
would  desire.  At  a  time  of  abnormal  unemployment,  large 
numbers  of  children  who  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  continued  at  school  are  flung  or  fling  themselves  upon 
an  already  overstocked  labor  market  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  support  the  home.  In  many  such  cases,  earnings  of 
the  minor  are  urgently  needed  to  keep  the  home  together. 
The  first  step  necessary  then,  is  to  warn  parents  against  the 
folly  of  spoiling  the  careers  of  their  children  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary difficulty.  But  this  is  not  enough.  What  is  needed 
is  the  payment  of  a  small  weekly  sum  to  compensate  these 
minors  and  their  parents  for  the  loss  of  wage  which  they 
might  have  earned  had  they  left  school  or,  in  the  case  of  un- 
employed minors,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  such  small 
earnings  as  they  might  pick  up  by  spending  their  time  search- 
ing for  odd  jobs.  This  type  of  scholarship  (in  the  working 
out  of  which  New  York  city  has  been  the  pioneer)  differs 
from  most  payments  going  under  that  name.  It  is  not  an 
encouragement  to  particularly  bright  and  promising  children, 
but  endeavors  so  far  as  possible  to  compensate  parents  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  to  have  the  child  continue  his 
education  beyond  the  legal  compulsion  limit,  for  the  necessary 
sacrifice.  The  payment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  wage,  for  it  im- 
poses definite  obligations  both  on  the  child  and  on  the  parents 
and  can  be  withdrawn,  if  necessary,  at  a  week's  notice.  It 
is  accompanied  by  educational  supervision  and  an  interest  in 
the  home.  The  actual  amount  paid,  in  the  case  of  unem- 
ployed minors,  should  be  smaller  than  that  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  minors  to  earn  in  ordinary  occupations,  so  as  to  keep 
alive  a  desire  to  go  back  into  vocational  work.  If  this  plan 
at  a  time  of  wide-spread  unemployment  were  extended  so  as 
to  apply  to  all  the  workless  minors  in  the  community,  the 
problem  of  their  care  would  be  entirely  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  other  charitable  agencies  and  placed  under  that  of 
an  organization  especially  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  young  people;  the  educational  and  supervisory  element - 
would  be  so  strong  in  this  care  as  to  put  entirely  into  the 
background  the  actual  money  aid  given. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERfr-Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  -Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson  sec'y.;  National  Headquarters.  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington D  C  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec'y  ;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices-  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

,,.,„ir,M  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
^RAS^N.ToRDSTHUYDGYAND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  mor- 
tai  it y— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.  Baiti- 
more  Urg^fprenatal  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration ; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 

community  leadership.    Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— KenyonL.  Butter- 
field  ores  C  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman.  Greensboro,  N.  C.. 
f  Id  sPecre{ary.  Annual'  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Miss  Lenna  F. 
Coooer  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized ftr  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
fnd  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
^ional  peac4  of  juftice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  congress  of  American 
oVno^^ists  crmiino  ogists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
Ll-the?y^-xou^dMSinltion  bureau  on  all  questions  of  deunquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  Procee"in^ 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville  Fla.  November,  19-ii.  Mem 
bership!  including  proceedings,  *5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  *.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMFRICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
t  Osborne  exec  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  '  concernfngy  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion     Publications  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  Jo. 

TUr  anti-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
MSt  the  Saloon  Rev  F.  A.  Baker,  p.p.,  General  Superln- 
r^^pov  Hnwarii  H  Russell.  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
M>  Erne* H.  cKng?onRGeneral  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
tne"  Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism-  and  Rev  E  J  Moore.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Seadquarters  W4sterville  Ohio,  ^  .Wayne  &  W^1"' 
Esquire.  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156"  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  Dr.  L.  Bmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children.;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits 
to  nublish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
w^rPkTrs  and  health "literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
emplov  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  to  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec  y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser  exec, 
sec'y  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA—Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y.;   105  E.  22nd  St..  New  York 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service— Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec  y.;  Miss 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Miss  Inez  M.  Cavert, 
librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres  ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  Areas.;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y.;  Hampton.  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a. State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  Illustrated  literature. 


IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)- 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohi 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interns 
tional  system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanizatio 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN—  Jol 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  ii 
dustrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificii 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  hand: 
capped;  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disable 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  Lb 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payrolL" 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— Harry     W.     Laid] 
secretary.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Object — to  promote  a 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.    An 
nual  membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;   includes  monthly,   "The  Socialis 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL 
ORED  PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnsoi 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  th 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informations 
garding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES^ 
Rush  Taggart.  pies.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com 
mercial  social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especial] 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAI 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys 
IcaL  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
men.  Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  soi 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  hou 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bibl 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE    COUNCIL— Official    Nation* 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Buirke.  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Ed« 

A.  Pace. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  Johi 

A.  Lapp. 
Department   of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga 

vin;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School   for   Women,    Washington,   D.    C. — Dean 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohletr. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y. 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri 
cultural  investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa 
tion;  deinquency;  health;  recreation  children's  codes.  Publishei 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub 
lishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper 
ates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfan 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associati 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
Famphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neurose! 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceeding! 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Informatioi 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  21- 
29,   1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and   Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.   Breckinrii 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hvgiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting   of   Native  and   Foreign-Born   in   America — Grace   Abb* 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLIN 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eat* 
field   sec'y.;   Mrs.   Winifred  Hathaway,   sec'y.;   130  E.   22nd  St.,   N< 
York.     Objects:   To  furnish  information,  exhibits,   lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures,  publish  literature   of  movement— samples  free,    quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
stuciy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.     Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  ?l.o0  a  year. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

-al*^g3B&' 

*gff^^~^ 

Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga-  RRD  CROSS  AND  HOME  SERVICE 
sine  "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports  IS>Ej±J  \^XS-WOO  mii^  XAV^iVix-.  oluvyiv/L, 
n^iifi^c    a^mtnicri-potinn  qtiH   rtiv  nlanniner      Tha  T.eafinie  is  a  clear- 


sine  ".National  Municipal  jcveview  iwuuuumg  oiuura  &in*  icF«>ts 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  Is  a  clear- 
ing liouse  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  county  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  \V.  Dodda, 
sec'y.;  201  (A)  Broadway,  New  fork.  Dues,  ?5.00  a  year. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.  130  E.  22nd  SL,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue- 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  ','American  Re- 
i  view  of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  "publication. 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION^  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
entation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  fl,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— Battle    Creek,    Mich. 

i  For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 

lmprovemenL     Its  chief  activities  axe  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 

I  ence,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 

activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M-  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
,  pensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  requesL 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  War. 


a.  Did  the  American  Red  Cross  have  any  part  in  war  ser- 
vice abroad?  In  what  lands?  What  was  that  service:  To  American 
soldiers  and  sailors?  To  the  French,  Italian  and  other  armies? 
What  distinguished  the  American  over-seas  work  from  the  tradi- 
tional work  of  such  bodies  as  the  British  Red  Cross?  How  was  this 
program  related  to  the  earlier  work  of  relief  in  times  of  disaster? 
How  was  the  field  of  Red  Cross  work  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  .army  medical  corps?  How  was  the  Red  Cross  work  for  civilian 
refugees  organized?  Did  this  civilian  work  have  any  military  sig- 
nificance, or  effect  upon  military  enterprises  of  the  Americans  or  the 
allies?  How  has  the  Red  Cross  kept  its  early  promises  to  the  French 
people  of  the  devastated  zone  to  help  them  start  life  afresh? 

b.  Did  the  Red  Cross  serve  the  people  at  home  in  any  way  dur- 
ing war  time?  What  forms  did  that  service  take:  In  army  encamp- 
ments? Among  the  families  of  soldiers?  What  response  did  the 
recipients  make?  What  did  the  people  generally  think  of  this  ser- 
vice? How  was  the  Red  Cross  supported  in  war-time  and  imme- 
diately thereafter?  What  membership  did  it  achieve?  Why  was 
it  so  popular? 

c.  What  was  the  "home  service"  branch  of  the  Red  Cross?  What 
were  its  functions?  What  was  its  organization,  from  the  local  com- 
munity to  the  national  staff?  How  were  the  workers  trained?  Was 
there  local  autonomy?  Who  made  up  the  policies?  What  were  the 
chief  branches  of  this  "home  service?"  Was  this  strictly  a  war- 
time type  of  service,  or  could  it  be  adapted  to  peace-time  tasks? 
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Present  Problems  of  the  Red  Cross. 


a.  What  became  of  home  service  immediately  following  the 
war?  Has  the  work  shifted  from  soliders'  families  to  other  lines 
of  general  community  interest?  Have  these  new  programs  been 
generally  well  received?  How  have  they  been  financed?  Was  the 
Red  Cross  organized  on  such  lines  as  to  make  it  adaptable  to  peace- 
time tasks?  Has  the  Red  Cross  met  with  any  local  criticisms  for 
these  shifts  of  program?  Has  the  Red  Cross  engaged  in  work  for 
health  in  your  community?  For  education?  For  rural  community 
development?     With  what  results? 

b.  What  has  been  the  general  outcome,  local  and  national,  of 
these  "home  service"  developments?  What  programs  are  now  under 
way  in  your  state  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross?  What  is 
being  done  by  it  that  had  been  left  undone  before  the  war?  Is  it 
receiving  adequate  financial  support?  Are  other  social  service 
groups  friendly  to  its  program?  Are  the  rural  development  pro- 
grams still  in  existence?  Are  they  successful?  What  is  your  com- 
munity doing  to  help  make  this  broader  program  of  the  Red  Cross 
effective  and  permanent?  Are  you  doing  it  through  the  Red  Cross 
or  through  other  organizations? 

References: 

Henry  P.   Davison:     The   American  Red   Cross  and  the  Great 
War.     Macmillan.     Price,  $3.00;   postpaid,   $3.15. 

Homer  Folks:  Human  Costs  of  the  War.  Harper.  Price, 
$2.75 ;  postpaid,  $2.90. 

Over-seas:  The  Survey,  1917:  Nov.  24,  p.  181;  Dec.  1,  p. 
217;  Dec.  8,  p.  282;  Dec.  15,  p.  320.  1918:  Feb.  2,  p.  481;  Feb. 
9.  P-  S19;  June  22,  p.  337;  Sept.  28,  p.  722.    1919:  Feb.  8,  p.  655. 

Home  Service:  The  Survey,  1919:  March  15,  p.  861;  March 
22,  p.  893;  April  26,  p.  139;  August  9,  p.  699;  Sept.  13,  p.  847; 
1920:  Jan.  3,  p.  370;  Jan.  24,  p.  470.    This  issue,  p.  692. 


The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book  Department. 
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Drawn  by  H.  C.  Murphy 


"Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital 
is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if 
labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capi- 
tal, and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital 
has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital  pro- 
ducing mutual  benefits.  The  error  is  in  assuming  that 
the  whole  of  the  community  exists  within  that  relation." 

— Abraham   Lincoln   in   his  annual  message 
to  Congress,  December  3,  1 861 
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ODD  AND  EVEN 

HILE  Mr.  Einstein  is  squeezing  the  universe  into 
something  finite,  we  in  America  still  lean  heavily  on 
our  habits  of  pre-war  boom-town  days  and  our  spa- 
arithmetic  sometimes  plays  us  tricks.    As  witness : 
This  issue  will  represent  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  you 
to   bring   your     publication    to    the    attention    of    over    ioo.ooo 
odd  intellectual  and  literary  people. 

The  reference  is  to  the  reading  audience  of  our  neighbor, 
:he  New  Republic;  and  the  soft  diluted  impeachment  of  its 

eiant  clientele  of  liberals  is  not  from  the  pen  of  that  gay 
se,  the  editor  of  the  Freeman,  nor  yet  his  opposite  who 
colds  from  the  sanctum  of  the  Review;  but  rather  from  a 
ircular  letter  sent  out  from  the  advertising  desk  of  the  New 
Republic  itself.  Lest  the  Survey  and  its  readers  take  too 
nuch  aid  and  chortle  from  the  incident,  we  must  reveal  in  the 
wsom  of  the  family  what  was  said  by  a  witty  philosopher 
vhen  he  tossed  aside  a  recent  issue.  That  week,  the  Survey 
.arried  in  text  and  photographs  perhaps  more  than  its  ordinary 
ihare  of  the  burden  of  the  world.  "There  are  three  ways," 
ie  said,  "Kopfweh,  Zahnweh,  Survey!" 

BRINDELL'S  CONVICTION 

|J  OBERT  P.BRINDELL,  president  and  organizer  of  the 
g\  New  York  Building  Trades  Council,  was  found  guilty 
of  extortion  by  a  jury  before  Justice  McAvoy  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  court  on  February  ?.  Brindell  was  the 
first  to  be  convicted  of  the  large  number  who  face  indict- 
ments as  a  consequence  of  the  revelations  of  the  joint  legis- 
lative committee  which  on  October  20  last  began  an  inquiry 
into  housing  conditions  in  New  York.  [See  the  Survey, 
January  i,  page  491.]  George  Backer,  a  contractor  who,  it 
was  testified,  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  Brindell,  was  the 
first  actually  to  be  brought  to  trial.  In  Backer's  case,  how- 
ever, the  jury  disagreed  and  he  is  now  awaiting  a  second  trial. 
Brindell  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  extorting  $5,000  from  Max 
Aronson  for  calling  off  a  strike  on  a  building  which  Aronson 
had  under  construction.  Other  indictments  were,  however, 
voted  against  Brindell  and  many  witnesses  testified  before  the 


legislative  committee  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  paid 
to  the  labor  leader.  An  intricate  relationship,  by  means  of 
which  Brindell  used  the  unions  to  serve  the  purpose  of  con- 
tractors desirous  of  ridding  themselves  of  competition,  was 
described  before  the  committee.  Brindell,  it  was  testified,  not 
only  used  the  unions  for  such  ends  but  actually  for  purposes 
of  his  own  disrupted  a  union  which  was  in  good  standing  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  his  address  to  the  jury  Samuel  Untermyer,  who,  as  .at- 
torney for  the  legislative  committee  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  asked  that  the  jury  convict  Brin- 
dell "and  reopen  the  channel  of  trade."  The  trials  of  others 
of  those  prominently  concerned  in  the  collusion  which  it  was 
alleged  retarded  building  operations  in  New  York  city  are 
scheduled  to  proceed  this  week.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
General  Assembly  has  hesitated  to  renew  the  life  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
chairman  and  of  the  chief  counsel  so  far  as  savings  banks  and 
insurance  companies  are  concerned.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
restrict  the  limits  of  the  inquiry.  Unless  full  power  is  granted, 
it  is  reported,  Mr.  Untermyer  will  withdraw  from  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

PHILADELPHIA  FEDERATES 

IT  has  been  left  to  Philadelphia,  a  city  rich  in  endowed  in- 
stitutions and  beneficiary  of  a  state  subsidy  system,  a  city 

which  has  been  notable  for  pioneering  in  social  work  but 
one  which  has  so  meagerly  supported  its  charitable  enterprises 
that  for  months,  last  year,  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 
was  unable  to  accept  any  new  cases  because  of  a  paucity  of 
funds — to  form  an  entirely  new  type  of  financial  federation 
as  a  means  for  increasing  the  volume  of  voluntary  giving — a 
federation  of  contributors  and  not  of  agencies.  On  February  8, 
the  final  step  was  taken  at  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce with  the  election  of  officers  and  the  launching  of  the 
organization. 

The  new  Welfare  Federation  of  Philadelphia  thus  repre- 
sents a  radical  departure  from  the  fundamental  principle  which 
characterizes  most  of  the  federations  or  community  chests  of 
the  country.  The  salient  feature  of  other  federations  has 
been  a  uniting  of  all  the  social  agencies  in  a  community  to 
secure  increased  funds  for  social  programs.  The  ideals  and 
purposes  of  many  federations  have  been  projected  beyond  that, 
but,  in  the  main,  better  and  more  adequate  financing  has  been 
the  animating  purpose  behind  their  formation.  Social  agen- 
cies, through  representation  by  members  of  their  boards  and 
executive  staff,  have  helped  to  shape  the  policies  of  the  fede- 
ration. 

In  the  Philadelphia  organization,  however,  the  control 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  contributors.  It  is  provided  that  they 
shall  convene  at  an  annual  meeting  to  elect  members  to  fill  the 
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vacancies  among  the  representatives — the  fundamental  govern- 
ing body,  consisting  of  ioo  persons,  one-fifth  of  whom  are 
chosen  annually.  The  representatives  elect  a  board  of  30 
trustees  which  has  final  control  of  the  business  and  executive 
activities  of  the  federation.  This  board  also  determines  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  financial  assistance  and  pre- 
scribes the  conditions  under  which  assistance  shall  be  granted. 
Since  the  trustees  are  in  reality  the  functioning  directorship 
of  the  organization,  the  following  statement  from  the  con- 
stitution is  illuminating:  "No  one  of  whom  [the  trustees] 
during  the  term  of  service  shall  receive  pecuniary  compensation 
from  any  social  agency  or  association."  This  signifies  that  no 
paid  member  of  a  staff  of  a  social  agency,  whether  it  be  the 
executive  secretary  or  someone  else,  can  serve  upon  the  direct- 
ing board  which  is  responsible  for  raising  and  dispensing  the 
funds  for  social  work  in  the  city.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is 
the  most  extreme  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward  domination  by 
contributors.  One  may  well  raise  the  query  of  how  such  a 
board,  including,  under  the  term  of  its  constitution,  no  execu- 
tives or  professional  experts  able  to  speak  with  authority  as  to 
the  social  needs  of  the  city,  can  expect  to  give  intelligent  direc- 
tion to  the  pressing  problems  with  which  it  will  have  to  deal. 
The  constitution  does,  indeed,  provide  that  a  council  of  so- 
cial agencies,  consisting  of  one  delegate  chosen  to  represent 
each  member  association,  shall  be  advisory  to  the  representa- 
tives and  the  trustees,  and  may  recommend  budgets  and  pro- 
grams. However,  this  council  is  absolutely  without  authority 
aside  from  its  power  to  nominate  20  per  cent  of  the  rep- 
resentatives to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  This 
twist,  given  the  Philadelphia  federation,  may  well  furnish 
opponents  to  the  federation  movement  who  feel  that  "federa- 
tion" connotes  control  and  a  mandate  over  social  agencies  by 
business  interests,  food  for  argument,  and  may  even  give 
friends  of  the  movement  some  sense  of  trepidation.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  in  an  arraignment  of 
the  federation  idea  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  a  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  city  secretaries, 
in  St.  Louis,  November  5,  1920,  L.  Wilbur  Messer,  general 
secertary  of  the  Chicago  branch,  included  among  twenty-one 
reasons  against  federation  the  following:  "No  positive  as- 
surance that  the  controlling  financial  board  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  participating  organizations"  and  "danger  of  surrender- 
ing to  the  control  of  an  overhead  body  too  great  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of  the  Philadelphia  plan 
point  out  that  their  form  of  organization  was  determined  upon 
only  after  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  federation  movement 
throughout  the  country,  made  by  David  E.  Berg,  secretary  of 
the  Charities  and  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     Mr.  Berg  states: 

For  decades  the  business  men  and  the  professional  men  of 
the  city,  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  the  pioneering  work  in 
industry  and  commerce,  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  fundamental,  material  and  spiritual  activi- 
ties of  the  city  have  stood  apart  and  have  viewed  with  more 
or  less  concern  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  social  agencies  to 
carry  on  their  work.  The  patience  of  the  contributors  seems  at 
last  to  have  been  exhausted.  There  is  no  thought  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  behind  the  movement  naturally,  of  eliminating  the 
middle  man — that  is,  the  social  agencies — it  is  merely  to  make 
them  feel  that  they,  the  contributors,  are  mightily  interested  in 
having  the  welfare  work  of  the  city  done  as  efficiently,  as  hu- 
manly, and  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  agencies  will  re- 
ceive complete  antonomy  in  all  respects  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  raising  money. 

The  Welfare  Federation  of  Philadelphia  is  the  largest  one 
that  has  been  effected  in  this  country.  Detroit  formerly  had 
the  largest  number  of  agencies — 105  member  associations — 
while  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Berg  that  the  organizations  com- 
ing into  their  federation  may  number  three  hundred  and  fifty 
or  four  hundred.  He  also  estimates  that  the  budget  will 
amount  to  at  least  $5,000,000  a  year;  counting  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  foreign  and  national  relief  agencies  and  to  provide 
for  emergencies  and  contingencies,  a  total  of  approximately 
$7,500,000. 
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DEATH   IN  RIPE  OLIVES 

SOME  little  time  ago  came  the  report  that  after  a  dinn 
in  an  Ohio  city,  seven  out  of  fourteen  persons  we 
taken  violently  ill  and  died  within  a  very  short  tim 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  began  an  investig 
tion  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the  only  thir 
which  those  who  were  made  ill  had  eaten,  and  those  who  r 
mained  well  had  not,  was  ripe  olives.  Furthermore  those  wl 
had  eaten  the  most  olives  were  found  to  have  died  the  soones 
The  discovery  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  olives  had  bet 
infected  with  poison. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  just  announced  the  resul 
of  studies  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  an  effort  to  collect 
on  the  distribution  of  the  infinitesimal  organism  which  c 
such  malignant  poisoning.     In  certain  parts  of  the  wes 
coast,   the  soil   appears   to  be  saturated  with   its  spores 
California  there  have  been,  since  1900,  thirty-nine  outbreal 
of  botulism — the  term  applied  to  the  kind  of  poisoning  foun 
at  the  Ohio  banquet — among  human  beings,  with  a  mortalil 
of  72.3  per  cent.     In  addition  to  these  there  were  forty-tw 
epidemics  among  domestic  fowls  and  eighty-two  among  hoj 
and   horses.     The  cases   among  fowls   and   domestic   anima 
brought  about  investigations  which  showed  that  the  poisonoi 
microbe  undoubtedly  came  from  vegetables  which  seemed® 
have  been  spoiled  and  were  consequently  thrown  out  wl 
poultry  and  pigs  could  get  them.     It  was  found  that 
vegetables  had  grown  in  soil  fertilized  by  animal  man 
Following  a  more  recent  outbreak  in  Chicago,  a  warning 
been  issued  by  the  Public  Health  Service  indicating  the  nece 
sity  of  rejecting  as  unfit  for  food  any  canned  spinach  froi 
California  which  does  not  seem  absolutely  fresh. 

Human    beings,    according   to   the    United    States    Publi 
Health  Service,  may,  even  in  districts  where  botulism  oui 
breaks  are  prevalent,  avoid  poisoning  if  they  are  careful  eithe 
to  cook  thoroughly  all  green  vegetables  used  or  to  throw  awaj 
out  of  reach  of  pigs  and  chickens,  all  vegetables  or  f 
canned,   bottled   or   fresh,   which  show   any   signs   of   b 
spoiled.     Olives,  then,  are  no  more  to  be  feared  than  bean 
or  lettuce  or  spinach  or  cherries  or  pears.     The  green,  gro' 
ing  things  of  earth  may  harbor  death. 

LIFE  AND  THE  P.  H.  NURSE 

ONE  nurse  to  every  2,000  of  population  is  not  an  ex< 
ive  estimate  of  the  country's  needs.  At  present,  witl 
only  10,000,  the  United  States  is  40,000  short  of  tha 
ideal  and  the  probable  passage  of  the  federal  Sheppard 
Towner  bill,  already  passed  the  Senate  and  reported  out  0 
committee  by  the  House,  will  create  a  demand  for  additiona 
women  trained  in  public  health  nursing.  Schools  for  train 
ing  these  at  present  number  only  twenty-five.  This  mean 
nearly  two  thousand  candidates  for  each  school  if  40,ocx 
nurses  are  to  be  had.  More  training  schools  are  what  th< 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  in  it; 
campaign  this  month  for  sustaining  members,  is  planning  t( 
provide. 

Bearing  directly  upon  this  need  for  public  health  nurses  i: 
a  statement  recently  made  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  of  th< 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Following  the  ex 
penditure  by  this  company  of  $1,500,000  for  public  healtl 
nursing  work  among  its  industrial  policy  holders  in  1919,  Dr 
Frankel  says,  a  reduction  of  $3,500,000  from  the  death  claims 
cost  of  191 1  was  brought  about.  Taking  the  variation  of  th< 
mortality  rate  into  consideration  these  figures  indicate  a  sav- 
ing of  18,000  lives  which  can  be  accounted  for,  according  tc 
Dr.  Frankel,  only  by  the  company's  health  activities.  Womer 
and  children  were  reached  more  readily  than  men  by  the  lift 
conservation  work  of  the  company  and  the  death  rate  foi 
women  and  children  was  more  appreciably  reduced  than  thai 
for  men.  This  fact,  Dr.  Frankel  believes,  makes  it  fair  tc 
say  that  the  nursing  service  is  largely  responsible  for  the  re- 
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luction.  Furthermore,  this  service  was  extended  with  partic- 
ilar  effort  to  women  during  the  child-bearing  period  of  25-34 

id  the  consequent  reduction  in  mortality  was  five  times  as 
rreat  among  women  between  these  ages  as  among  women  of 

:  other  ages.  Dr.  Frankel  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Terence  cannot  be  explained  by  chance. 

"AMERICA  IS  CALLING" 

NDER    this    heading,    the    Better    America    Federa- 
tion  of   California,   which   last   summer    attacked   the 
Los  Angeles  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  its  stand  in  industrial 
Dblems,   [see  the  Survey  for  August   16,   1920,  p.  611; 
:t.  16,  1920,  p.  85]  has  published  and  is  circulating  in  pam- 
let  form  "An  address  delivered  before  the  Oakland  senior 
jh   school"   by   Woodworth    Clum,   managing   director   of 
Federation.    This  address  is  a  "call"  from  "America,"  "to 
students  in  her  high  schools  and  colleges."     Under  the 
lise  of  "Americanism,"  introduced  by  means  of  an  intensely 
atriotic  interpretation  of  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
tie  United  States,  "America"  here  calls  upon  all  students  to 
»ht  all  "isms,"  including  municipal  and  state  ownership  of 
iblic  utilities,  or  any  other  departure  from  the  "constitution- 
al" system  of  "business  for  profit." 
Protests  against  the  circulation  of  this  material  in  the  schools 
ere  immediately  made  by  the  High  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ation   in  an  independent  "answer,"  and  by  various  labor 
auncils  of  the  state,  but  these  protests  were,  at  first,  generally 
iored  by  the  school  authorities.     For  example,   Fred   M. 
[unter,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Oakland,  who 
also  president  of  the  National  Education  Association  [see 
le  Survey  for  December  4,  1920,  p.  350],  not  only  permitted 
le  original  address  to  be  given  in  the  Oakland  high  schools, 
but  when  appealed  to  by  organized  labor  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ker  circulation  of  the  pamphelt  in  the  schools,  declared  that 
"found  nothing  objectionable  in  the  address,"  and  gave  his 
ficial  sanction  to  the  placing  of  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
rery  high  school  student  in  Oakland. 
But  the  Board  of  Education  of  Sacramento  bluntly  refused 
permit  its  distribution  in  that  city,  on  the  ground  that  it 
vas  partisan  propaganda.     Then  H.  C.  Johnson,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  San  Diego,  appealed  to  the  state  super- 
intendent   and    the   state    Board   of    Education,    raising    the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  materials.     The  following  of- 
icial  statement  of  the  board  shows  how  the  matter  now  stands : 

The  question  raised  is  whether  the  pamphlet  contains  legally 
objectionable  propaganda. 

Section  1672a  of  the  Political  Code  forbids  the  distribution  of 
propaganda  publications  in  the  public  schools,  unless  such  pro- 
paganda has  been  approved  by  the  state,  county  or  local  board 
of  education. 

Section  1672  provides  that  no  publication  of  sectarian,  partisan 
or  denominational  character  must  be  used  or  distributed  in  any 
public  school  and  provides  that  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  this  provision,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  the  county  superintendent  must  withhold  both  the 
state   and  county  apportionments. 

Unquestionably  the  pamphlet  is  designed  to  spread  a  parti- 
cular doctrine  or  system  of  principles,  and  therefore  comes  un- 
der the  head  of  propaganda.  This  is  admitted  in  the  pamphlet. 
If  the  pamphlet  is  partisan  propaganda,  its  distribution  is  ab- 
solutely prohibited  by  law.  Any  publication  is  partisan  whose 
purpose  is  to  secure  adherence  to  a  party  or  faction,  or  to  repel 
adherence  to  a  party  or  faction.  An  examination  of  the  pam- 
phlet shows  clearly  that  one  of  its  purposes,  among  others,  is 
to  secure  adherence  to  a  particular  faction  opposed  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  public  utilities.  It  is  not,  as  its  distributors 
maintain,  merely  an  impartial  discussion  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  quotations  may  be  cited : 

(1)  You  students  can  help  in  the  great  fight  that  must  be 
made  against  communism,  state  socialism — and  all  the  other 
'isms'  of  the  agitators.  (2)  There  are  other  groups  who  want 
our  government  to  go  into  private  business  just  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, but  we  will  find  that  if  we  let  down  the  bars  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  permit  our  government  to  enter  into  private  busi- 
ness in  this  line  and  that  line,  the  agitators  will  accentuate  their 
activities  and  we  will  constantly  be  compromising  by  turning 
over  more  and  more  of  the  private  business  to  the  government. 
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1  AN  EQUAL  CHANCE  FOR  EQUAL  HEALTH.' 

!  Thousands  of  new  public  health  nurses 
are  needed  to  serve  in  the  bi^  health 
campaigns  of  peace  and  reconstruction. 

Write  for  information  to 
-*-*,    THE  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
1    FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
256  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


There  are  but  10,000  nurses  in  the  United  States  today  'where,  it  is 

estimated  by  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 

40,000  more  are  needed 

The  question  of  state  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  clearly 
a  partisan  question,  as  is  also  the  question  of  socialism.  This 
board  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  pamphlet  in  question 
contains  partisan  propaganda  and  must  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  board  is  guided  by  a  precedent 
established  over  a  year  ago. 

At  that  time,  charges  were  made  that  radical  propoganda  was 
being  circulated  in  the  public  schools.  Immediately  the  board 
ordered  an  investigation,  which  failed  to  substantiate  the 
charges,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  In  such  instances  the 
credentials  of  teachers  spreading  such  propaganda  were  re- 
voked. The  board  has  always  stood  firmly  and  will  continue  to 
stand  firmly,  upon  the  principle  that  the  public  schools  shall  not 
be  made  a  battle  ground  for  the  settlement  of  partisan  questions. 

Other  republicans  of  the  Better  America  Federation  in- 
clude two  pamphlets,  one  entitled  Fill  the  Jads — recommend- 
ing that  liberals  be  so  disposed  of — and  the  other,  Making 
Socialists  Out  of  College  Students,  A  Story  of  Professors  and 
Other  Collegians  Who  Hobnob  with  Radicals.  From  this 
pamphlet  it  is  learned  that  there  are  two  American  college  pro- 
fessors who  are  "doing  heroic  work"  at  this  time.  California 
seems  to  present  the  clearest  example  of  the  attempted  use  of 
the  schools  for  the  spreading  of  reactionary  propaganda.  Her 
state  superintendent  of  schools  and  state  Board  of  Education, 
however,  are  awake  to  the  situation. 

FOR  BETTER  —  OR  WORSE? 

TAKING  the  lead  among  reactionary  forces  abroad  in 
California,  as  in  other  states,  now  that  the  legislature 
is  in  session,  the  Better  America  Federation,  under  the 
guise  of  efficiency  and  economy,  is  asking  the  legislators  to 
shelve  the  State  Housing  and  Immigration  Commission.  In 
private  letters  the  president  of  the  association  has  threatened 
the  commission. 

The  federation's  grievance  against  the  commission  is  that  it 
has  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  members  in  its  labor  camp 
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Can  We  Stop  Helping 
Europe? 

/F  the  recording  angel  has  been  keeping  case  records 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  his  latest  entries  at  the 
moment  probably  read  something  like  this: 

FraDce:  Emergency  relief  no  longer  needed.  Child  care 
and  preventive  health  work  still  needed  for  permanent 
rehabilitation. 

Italy.  Some  emergency  relief  still  required;  for  other 
needs,  see  France. 

Germany:  Emergency  relief  necessary,  especially  for  chil- 
dren. Attitude  of  family  and  hostility  of  neighbors  com- 
plicate situation.  Special  tact  needed,  but  serious  condition 
of  younger  children  demands  attention. 

Balkan  States:  Gradually  approaching  pre-war  standards 
of  family  life.  Emergency  relief  no  longer  needed.  (Mon- 
tenegro and  Albania  excepted.)  Attention  should  be  given 
to  education  and  health  of  children  and  to  public  health 
work  in  general. 

Poland:  Emergency  relief  greatly  needed.  Living  in  war 
conditions  in  unsanitary  neighborhood.  Matter  one  for  com- 
mittee on  public  health.  Most  hopeful  possibility  of  im- 
provement among  children.     Advise   relief  in  kind. 

Austria:  Emergency  relief  urgently  necessary.  Malnutri- 
tion threatens  whole  family.  Children  especially  in  des- 
perate condition.  May  become  permanent  pension  case  un- 
less fundamental  action  is  taken  to  insure  recovery  of  self- 
support. 

Russia:  Impossible  to  make  contacts  which  reveal  extent 
of  need  or  best  possible  treatment.  Emergency  relief  on  un- 
precedented scale  will  probably  be  found  necessary  when 
access  is  permitted.  Barry  C.  Smith. 


and  municipal  housing  activities.  Another  similar  organization 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  State  Taxpayers'  League 
has  joined  forces  with  the  Better  American  Federation  to  put 
the  commission  out  of  business. 

The  work  of  the  commission  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  state  that  a  head-on  move  to  repeal 
the  act  creating  it  has  not  been  attempted.  Instead  of  that, 
Assembly  bill  No.  349  would  force  into  one  department  the 
work  now  being  done  by  the  State  Labor  Commission,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  and  the  State  Housing  and 
Immigration  Commission. 

Readers  of  the  Survey  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
State  Housing  and  Immigration  Commission.  How,  start- 
ing in  at  the  time  of  the  Wheatland  riots,  it  practically  revo- 
lutionized sanitary  and  human  standards  in  the  labor  camps, 
in  the  oil  fields,  the  mining  districts  and  the  crop  belts,  was 
told  by  Christina  Krysto  in  the  Survey  for  November  8, 
1919 — a  constructive  movement  which  has  resulted  not  only 
in  better  living  conditions,  but  in  greater  efficiency.  It  was 
through  the  activity  of  this  commission  that,  during  the  war, 
California  was  practically  free  from  those  stoppages  of  work 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  Northwest  and  this  was 
due  to  its  constructive  policy  of  getting  at  and  remedying 
abuses  rather  than  to  reliance  on  repressive  measures.  In- 
cidentally, this  policy  kept  the  southern  coast  free  from  mob 
action  and  lynch  law.  In  its  work  of  Americanization  the 
commission  has  not  lent  itself  to  brow-beating  claptrap,  but 
has  promoted  a  well-grounded  sympathetic  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  schools  and  other  agencies.  This  program 
was  outlined  in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Survey 
last  winter  by  Simon  J.  Lubin,  of  Sacramento,  the  commis- 
sion's chairman.  The  caliber  of  the  commission  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  includes  such  representative  members  as 
Archbishop  Hannah,  Paul  J.  Scharrenberg,  secretary  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson  of 
Los  Angeles,  regarded,  in  public  affairs,  as  the  foremost  woman 
of  the  state.  The  first  secretary  of  the  commission  was 
Carlton  Parker;  his  successor,  George  L.  Bell,  became  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  during  the 
war. 


No  less  distinctive  has  been  the  work  of  the  Industria 
Welfare  Commission  with  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  Edson  a] 
its  executive  secretary.  Step  by  step  the  standards  of  worl 
in  canneries,  department  stores,  and  other  vocations  employ 
ing  women  have  been  lifted  to  levels  which  have  in  no  sensi 
disrupted  the  industries  concerned  but  have  made  Californis 
a  leader  in  the  social  protection  of  women  and  children. 

Last  week  a  conference  was  held  between  the  members  0; 
the  two  commissions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Governor 
Stephens  is  himself  associated  with  the  new  bill,  and  theii 
appointments  are  at  his  pleasure,  the  members  felt  that  it 
loyalty  to  their  stewardship  and  knowledge  of  the  situation 
they  should  unite  in  fighting  the  merger. 


WANTED:  A  DEFINITE  PROGRAM 

PPEALS  from  Europe  for  American    aid    since    the 
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/"\  Armistice  have  been  so  unorganized  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult for  Americans  to  know  where  the  need  was  great- 
est and  where  such  help  as  they  could  give  would  be  most  fruit- 
ful in  results.  That  indiscriminate  giving  for  overseas  relief  i< 
no  longer  excusable,  however,  is  the  conviction  of  Barry  C. 
Smith,  director  of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  two  months'  investigation  in  France, 
Serbia,  and  Austria,  and  has  compared  notes  with  Margaret 
E.  Moffett  of  the  bureau's  staff,  who  made  a  similar  study  in 
Poland  and  Germany.  He  says  that  the  facts  on  which  intel- 
ligent giving  may  be  based  are  now  available.  Moreover,  in  its  i 
entirety,  the  task  remaining  for  American  philanthropy  in 
Europe  is  so  huge  that  a  definite  program  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  needs  is  imperative.  Mr 
Smith  writes 

The  traveler  who  goes,  into  Europe  with  the  hope  of  persuad- 
ing himself  that  he  can  now  relax  his  war-time  generosity,  and 
safely  ignore  the  appeals  for  help  which  still  reach  him,  is  sure,, 
if  he  is  an  honest  observer,  to  be  disappointed.  There  have  been 
American  business  men  who  have  reached  this  conclusion.  I 
believe  their  testimony  is  not  only  valueless,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  facts  dangerous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  howl  of  the  publicity  man  has  begun 
to  be  as  ill-judged  as  it  is  obnoxious.  It  simply  is  not  possible 
■to  talk  of  Europe  in  generalities.  There  is  no  formula  which 
applies  equally,  today,  in  any  two  countries.  It  is  time  for  a 
rather  sober  taking  of  stock  to  see  what  remains  to  be  done  and 
how  the  resources  still  to  be  had  from  America — they  are  un- 
deniably shrinking — can  best  be  used. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  especially  impressed  with  the  app 
ing  need  in  Vienna  and  with  the  heroic  effort  made  by 
inhabitants  of  that  fated  city  to  utilize  the  few  resources  left 
to  them  in  the  socially  most  effective  way.     More  optimistic 
is  his  account  of  Serbia,  where  the  need  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  distress  has  very  much  decreased.     Here,  however, 
an  American  program  of  aid,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  has 
become  all  the  more  practicable  and  important.    He  says: 
There  are  food  and  clothing,  and  there  is  no  great  need  for 
the  immediate   relief  of  distress.     But,   as  in  every  country  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  children  have  suffered  and  are  still  in  need 
of  help.     In  half  the  schools  of  old  Serbia,  it  is  estimated,  the 
furniture   is    gone.     The    Austrians   burned   tables,    desks,    and 
chairs  for  firewood.     Teachers   are  few.     Classes   are  held   in 
bare  rooms,  children  seated  on  the  floor.     A  careful  suivey  of 
the   whole   school   problem   is   needed,  but  reconstruction   is,   of 
course,  a  task  for  the  government. 

There  are  orphans  of  the  war,  now  mostly  placed  in  family 
homes  to  be  cared  for,  and  there  is  much  need  of  corrective  and 
educational  health  work.  These  needs  American  agencies  are 
seeking  to  supply,  but  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

The  Russian  refugee,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  presents  an 
acute  problem,  throughout  the  Balkans,  in  Poland  and  in 
Austria,  very  different  from  that  of  the  resident  population. 
Even  in  Serbia,  he  says,  where  there  is  comparatively  little 
actual  distress,  the  Russian  refugee  complicates  the  situation. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople  and  the  Balkans, 
and  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  altogether.  They 
have  been  received  hospitably  enough,  generally  speakings — 
although  there  is  no  love  lost  between  Poles  and  Russians  of 
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any  stripe — and  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  other  agencies  have  made  efforts  to  care  for  special 
groups;  but  there  is  neither  food  nor  work  to  supply  all  of 
"  em.  No  adequate  effort  is  being  made  to  handle-  the  p'ob- 
as  a  whole,  and  those  who  have  studied  it  are  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  only  by  governmental  action  will  this  be 
possible. 

Disorganized  transportation  is  another  problem  extending 

er  the  whole  region   and   not  simply  in  Any  one  of  the 

ntries  studied. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Smithes  investigations  confirm  many  recent 
iccounts  given  in  the  Survey,  showing  that  the  stupendous 

(need  of  Eastern  Europe  can  and  must  be  met  by  the  most 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  application  of  the  same  methods 
which  have  transformed  American  charity  at  home  from  the 
justly  denounced  hit-or-miss  procedure  of  former  days  into 
the  careful,  businesslike  enterprise  which  it  now  is. 

CABLES  FROM  MOSCOW 

"OlOVIET  government  have  given  Friends  fullest  oppor- 
l^tunity  distribute  relief  supplies  from  America,"  states 
a  cable  message  received  a  few  days  ago  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  which  also  says  that  a  warehouse 
has  been  secured  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  committee  under 
its  own  management.  Another  cablegram  describes  the  pres- 
ent relief  situation  in  Moscow  and  the  principal  needs: 
"Thirty-eight  thousand  Moscow  babies  need  milk  daily; 
present  supplies  can  only  feed  7,000.  Infant  mortality 
40  per  cent.  Fifty-five  hundred  gross  tins  condensed  milk 
urgently  needed  for  feeding  Moscow  infants  during  March, 
April  and  May.  We  urgently  require  milk,  codliver  oil  and 
soap  for  6,000  children  between  three  and  eight  already 
known  to  Moscow  Health  Department  as  requiring  sanatoria 
care.  Twenty-one  thousand  children  between  eight  and  fif- 
teen, known  to  Moscow  Health  Department  as  requiring 
sanatoria,  need  soap  and  fat.  Clothing  needs,  soft  material 
for  infants,  sweaters,  underwear,  stockings  and  boots  for  older 
and  children."  The  English  committee  in  transmitting  this 
.  news  adds :  "Friends  Service  Committee,  arranging  next  ship- 
ment medical  supplies,  clothing,  food.  Hope  you  can  spread 
information  and  support  work."  The  executive  secretary  of 
the  Committee  is  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  20  S.  12  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

BALTIC  BABIES 

IN  Latvia  and  Esthonia  conditions  of  child  life  seem  to 
have  somewhat   improved.     According  to   official   figures 

of  the  Esthonian  government,  the  number  of  children,  in 
that  war-stricken  country  is  about  300,000;  of  these  about 
80,000  or  27  per  cent  were  registered  for  feeding  when  the 
American  Relief  Administration  began  its  work.  This  feed- 
ing went  on  until  June,  1920,  the  total  supply  of  food  during 
its  year's  operation  having  reached  840,745  rations.  When 
the  first  representative  of  the  American  organization  reached 
Reval  in  April,  1919,  he  found  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion pitiful.  Its  food  supplies  and  manufactured  articles  alike 
had  been  depleted,  first  by  the  war  with  Germany,  then  by 
the  German  occupation,  and  lastly  by  the  attacks  of  Bolshevik 
troops.  There  were  hardly  crops  enough  left  for  seeding. 
In  some  districts,  however,  milk  and  potatoes  were  obtainable. 

The  geographical  position  of  Latvia  had  made  that  country 
even  more  a  target  for  military  operations;  and  the  Relief 
Administration  reports  that  grim  evidence  of  this  ravishment 
by  contending  armies  still  remains — so  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned mainly  in  the  scarcity  of  cows  and  other  livestock. 
Here  the  child  feeding  was  continued  until  August  last. 

The  governments  of  the  two  states,  especially  since  their 
recognition  by  the  powers,  have  made  a  stiff  fight  for  im- 
proved economic  conditions  and — as  will  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Berle's  article  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Survey — are  ap- 
parently succeeding. 


Bars  for  Judge  Lindsey? 

The  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  last  week  dismissed  the  appeal 
of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver  from  the  decision  of  the  Colo- 
rado Supreme  Court  imposing  a  fine  of  $500  or  a  year  in  jail  for 
his  refusal,  in  the  trial  of  a  woman  for  murder,  to  give  as  testi- 
mony what  her  boy  had  told  him  in  confidence,  as  judge  of  the 
Juvenile   Court.     Judge    Lindsey    here    tells   the   story. 

SUCCESSFUL  work  with  children  in  Juvenile  Courts  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  statutes  and  law  books — it  de- 
pends upon  understanding  the  psychology  and  the  phy- 
siology of  child  life;  it  depends  upon  knowing  the  causes  of 
bad  things  of  which  lies  are  often  the  beginning. 

I  can  say  truly,  that  in  over  twenty  years  as  a  juvenile 
judge,  I  have  had  very  few,  if  any,  children  lie  to  me.  The 
statement  has  been  frequently  made,  for  example,  that  girls 
are  bigger  liars  than  boys.  During  my  work,  in  the  war,  in 
courts  in  foreign  countries  dealing  with  children,  a  common 
expression  was:  "These  girls  are  such  extraordinary  liars." 
The  girls  were  not  liars,  the  children  were  not  liars;  the 
court  was  simply  a  stupid  institution  that  promoted  lies  and 
perjury.  Why?  Because  the  foolish  courts  did  not  know 
how  to  lift  the  spell  of  fear  which  was  the  cause  of  the  lies. 

We  have  established  a  system  in  this  court  of  lifting  the 
spell  of  fear,  and  then  the  truth  comes  in  practically  every 
case.  But  you  cannot  lift  the  spell  of  fear  in  many  cases  un- 
less you  enter  into  confidential  relations  with  the  child.  It 
is  better  to  get  the  truth  his  way  than  not  to  get  it  at  all,  or 
to  get  what  courts  generally  get— a  miserable  lie. 

In  the  midst  of  this  work  there  came  a  mysterious  murder 
case  in  Denver.  A  woman  was  said  to  have  murdered  her 
husband.  The  woman's  small  son  surprised  the  prosecuting 
officers  by  suddenly  appearing  one  day  and  declaring  that 
not  his  mother  but  he  did  it.  They  said  the  boy  was  a  liar. 
They  brought  him  to  me,  as  an  expert  in  truth  and  falsehood. 
I  got  the  truth  out  of  that  boy  by  lifting  the  spell  of  fear 
by  my  promise  that  I  would  not  betray  his  confidence.  But 
a  very  able  and  a  very  worthy  and  well-meaning  prosecuting 
attorney,  in  his  zeal  to  prosecute  the  mother,  called  me  as  a 
witness  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  the  boy  which  acquitted 
the  mother  of  the  charge  of  murder. 

I  refused  to  betray  the  boy's  confidence.  If  I  had  said 
that  he  told  me  the  same  story,  and  the  next  time  I  was 
called  in  some  other  case  I  refused  to  testify,  it  would  have 
been  assumed  that  I  had  been  told  a  different  story.  I  could 
only  claim,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  the  privilege 
I  contended  for:  That  this  confidence  should  be  respected  by 
the  courts  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  lower  court  disagreed  with  me.  I  was  found  guilty  of 
contempt  and  fined  $500  and  costs,  with  the  usual  ruling,  that 
unless  paid  I  should  go  to  jail. 

On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  four  out  of 
seven  judges  held  that  technically  I  should  have  betrayed  the 
child.  Three  of  the  judges,  in  dissenting,  held  as  I  here  con- 
tend. But  one  of  the  four  judges  was  one  of  my  bitter  ene- 
mies— one  of  whose  relatives  had  figured  in  The  Beast  and 
the  Jungle  stories.  This  was  the  deciding  vote.  I  therefore  say 
that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  is  a  biassed 
and  unjust  one  and  a  blow  to  the  child  welfare  work  of  this 
state  which  I  shall  oppose  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I  understand, 
has  held  upon  some  technicality  that  they  could  not  review 
the  decision — the  very  unjust  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

I  would  far  rather  go  to  jail — and  rot  in  the  cell — than 
to  betray  the  confidence  of  a  child  and  strike  down  the  big 
principle  we  thus  stand  for  which  makes  for  truth  and  justice 
as  against  the  present  one  which  makes  only  for  lies  and  in- 
justice. Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

Denver. 
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Vienna's  Children 
in  1921 

Vienna,  January  10,  192 1. 

WITH  every  desire  to  be  optimistic,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  for  Vienna  a  brighter  year  than  the 
last.  There  was  a  promise  of  less  unemployment 
in  the  latter  months  of  1920,  but  the  beginning 
of  1 92 1  offers  little  in  the  way  of  industrial  improvement 
or  industrial  peace.  The  year  was  ushered  in  with  a  great 
strike  of  restaurant  and  hotel  employes  which  ended  in  a 
compromise  after  five  days  of  unparalleled  misery  for  the 
whole  population,  during  which  time  the  cafes,  the  only 
livable  places  in  the  city,  were  closed.  The  effort  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats  to  force  every  employer  to  take  two  workers 
where  he  needs  only  one  indicates  the  extent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  internal  political  complexion  of  Austria  has  changed. 
The  discouraged  people,  hoping  for  better  times  under  a  dif- 
ferent administration,  have  substituted  the  conservative  Chris- 
tian Socialists  for  the  more  radical  but  idealistic  Social  Dem- 
ocrats. But  the  belief  that  a  political  change  would  improve 
the  social  situation  was  only  another  illusion.  No  political 
party  has  the  remedy  for  Austria's  ills.  There  is  no  more 
bread ;  no  more  work.  On  the  contrary  the  issues  of  the  po- 
litical campaign  of  late  1920  hold  over  to  embitter  the  open-, 
ing  months  of  1921.  The  propaganda  against  the  eastern 
Jews  has  rendered  the  misery  of  that  most  miserable  section 
of  Vienna's  population  even  more  acute.  Concessions  promis- 
ed to  the  peasants  in  an  effort  to  secure  their  votes  only  add 
to  Vienna's  distress.  It  is  now  impossible  for  the  government 
to  confiscate  grain  from  the  peasants  and  it  is  increasingly 
impossible  to  purchase  it.  The  krone  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 
point  yet  reached.  The  latest  report  values  it  at  680  to 
the  dollar. 

The  American  Red  Cross  reports  concerning  the  health 
situation  are  also  discouraging.  "The  death  rate,"  says  a  re- 
port, "shows  no  signs  of  decline,  and  the  sick  list  is  longer 
than  ever."  Last  week  there  were  225  more  deaths  than 
births.  This  excess  for  the  year,  according  to  Prof.  Julius 
Tandler,  the  new  health  dictator  of  Vienna,  will  reach  a 
total  of  15,000. 

In  the  midst  of  this  patent  disintegration  of  a  city,  with 
no  rift  on  the  horizon  to  promise  better  times,  the  relief 
organizations  continue  to  hang  on,  if  not  with  happy  en- 
thusiasm, with  grim  persistence,  to  a  single  idea.  The  chil- 
dren must  be  saved.  The  death  rate  mounts;  the  birth  rate 
falls,  with  inexorable  fatality.  But  the  masses  of  the  chil- 
dren maintain  a  fairly  steady  level.  Children  weighed  this 
week  have  gained  over  last.  Next  week  there  may  be  still 
another  slight  increase;  in  still  another  week  certain  children 
may  be  well  enough  to  be  put  out  of  the  feeding  ranks  and  to 
give  place  to  others.  To  be  sure,  another  physical  test,  given 
in  a  few  weeks  time,  will  replace  them  in  the  ranks,  but  by 
these  temporary  spurts  forward,  the  general  level  is  main- 
tained. The  condition  of  the  children  of  Vienna  does  not 
grow  worse  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  city.  The 
battle  for  the  children  is  not  a  battle  with  the  prospect  of 
conquest.     It  is  a  fight  to  hold  our  own. 

Nobility  and  proletariat  find  no  issue  here.  The  Austrian 
trade  unions,  in  spite  of  unemployment  and  wages  insufficient 
for  'the  barest  necessities,  tax  themselves  and  raise  a  sum  of 
150,000,000  kronen  with  which  they  conduct  play  schools 
— improvised  in  whatever  empty  dwellings  are  available,  be 
they  barracks  or  palaces — and  farm  convalescent  homes,  for 
the  children  of  the  workers.  Enemy  hatreds  are  forgotten. 
Political  parties,  between  whom  strike  is  bitter,  forget  their 


differences,  and  fight  side  by  side  in  this  battle  for  the  chil 
dren.     Even  the  hated  refugees — Russian  and  eastern  Jews 
the  bitter  campaign  against  whom  has  permeated  even  hos 
pitable  Vienna — enjoy  a  special  exemption  for  their  children 
A  magnificent  woman,  Anitta  Muller,  organizes  one  charitj 
after  another,  now  a  school  for  older  children,  where  they  maj 
learn  a  trade;  now  a  play  school  where  youngsters  are  taughi 
and  fed ;  now  an  open-air  tuberculosis  hospital.     She  has  nc 
money,  but  she  constantly  starts  new  enterprises.     She  hardlj 
pauses  to  incorporate  her  vast  activities.     Jewish  mothers  an 
told  to  go,  not  to  this  or  that  association,  but  to  "Anitta  Mul- 
ler."    Her  name  is  a  symbol  of  hope  and  charity  wherevei 
there  are  hopeless  refugees.     When  she  must  have  money  she 
appeals     to     Jews     and     Christians     alike — and     gets     it, 
The  fight  in  Vienna  is  not  only  to  save  the  lives  of  Vien- 
na's children  but  to  save  their  childhood.     In  the  midst  ol 
collapse  the  Viennese,  the  foreign  missions  and  the  Ameri- 
can relief  organizations  carry  their  fight  even  this  far.     The 
vice-mayor  of  Vienna  is  known  far  and  wide  for  his  humaji 
heart   and    his   good   works.      He    receives   a   letter   from 
mother   whose   husband   has   been   out   of   work   for   weeks, 
whose  children    are  starving.      She  has   never   appealed   for 
charity  before,  but  she  is  desperate.    When  he  comes  to  bring 
her  help,  he  sends  the  children  from  the  room.     He  does  not 
want  their  young  minds  to  receive  the  impress  of  the  pic- 
ture of   their  mother  receiving  aid.     He  says  gently,   "We 
must  retain  for  them  the  tradition  of  independence  and  self- 
respect." 

In  a  great  white  and  yellow  room  streaming  with  sunshine, 
its  walls  bright  with  colored  prints  of  sunny  fields,  cottage 
farm  yards  and  grazing  cows,  children  in  funny  little  khaki 
colored  jackets  and  trousers,  all  dressed  alike,  boys  and  girls, 
are  sewing  bright  cross  stitch  designs  on  linen,  or  hammering 
white  wood  into  toy  windmills  or  Noah's  arks.  And  as  they 
work  they  sing — a  charming  song,  which  begins,  "Wir  Sind 
Jung,  und  Das  ist  Schon." 

It  is  a  strange  freak  which  makes  it  true  that  the  mi 
joyous  places  in  Austria  today  are  the  hospitals.  But  th 
stand  for  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  almost  forgotten 
life:  Warmth;  food  that  not  only  tastes  good  but  th; 
strangely  satisfies;  rest,  in  soft  beds,  under  woolly  blankets, 
for  young  bodies  that  ache  from  carrying  their  own  fragile 
weight.  It  is  American  relief  which  is  keeping  the  Vienna 
hospitals  open.  The  medicine,  soap,  linen,  and  towels  in  the 
Kinderclinic  come  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  m 
elsewhere.  The  fight  for  the  children  is  carried  into  wards 
as  well  as  into  feeding  kitchens.  Here  again  the  battle  is  not 
a*  conquest.  The  hospitals  are  sadly  inadequate.  There  are 
1,100  children  with  deformed  limbs  in  the  Vienna  Hospital, 
and  the  cures  which  have  been  wrought  there  are  most  en- 
couraging. But  Dr.  Spitzy,  the  chief  surgeon,  says :  "While 
we  are  caring  for  1,100  there  are  15,000  outside  our  gates 
equally  in  need  of  treatment." 

The  feeding  system  for  Austrian  children,  based  upon  P 
Pirquet's  Pilidisi  physical  tests,  and  his  "nem"  system  of  f 
preparation,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  pieces  of  social 
gineering  ever  undertaken.  The  tests  themselves,  covering 
every  child  of  school  age  in  the  country  and  every  child  up  to 
fifteen  years  in  Vienna,  based  upon  more  exact  methods  of 
measurement  are  a  contribution  to  preventive  medicine 
throughout  the  world,  as  is  the  system  whereby  every  child 
is  guaranteed  a  maximum  of  food  value  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
The  medical  advances  being  made  in  Vienna  hospitals  testify 
that  the  world  as  well  as  Austria  profits  by  America's  good- 
will toward  these  institutions.  The  carefully  measured  work 
of  the  relief  organizations  is  laying  the  foundations  in  Austria 
for  an  extraordinarily  advanced  social  administration  if  that 
country  is  ever  able  to  struggle  to  her  feet  again. 

George  W.  Bakeman. 
American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Vienna. 
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The  American  Red  Gross  at  Home 

'he  New  Division  of  Domestic  Operations  under  W.  FrankPersons 

By  Neva  R.  Deardorff 


IKE  "The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair"  and  ofher  modern 

women,  the  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World  has  been 

'going   through   a  period   of   post-war   readjustment 

and,  at  times,  severe  inward  questioning  as  to  where 

luty  lay.     Embarrassed  with  the  abounding  opportunities 

service,  humble  in  the  knowledge  that  millions  look  to 

to  express  what  is  perhaps  their  finest  impulse  of  altruism, 

cognizing  that  compared  with  the  lives  of  her  pioneering 

sters  hers  has  been  one  of  comparative  ease,  realizing  that 

shared  benefits  the  foundation  of  which  others  had  laid 

ith  toil  and  pain,  courted  like  a  wealthy  widow,  a  little 

shed  with  the  consciousness  that  out  in  the  world  she  had 

done  so  badly  during  the  war,  and  equally  conscious  that 

i  peace  results  would  not  come  so  easily,  she  has  faced  her 

roblems  with  considerable  perplexity. 

A  few  people  at  first  wanted  her  to  sit  in  the  chimney  cor- 

ler  in  an  old  ladies'  home — to  become  a  "skeleton  organiza- 

)n"  waiting  for  something  to  happen.     Others  felt  that  she 

suld   forego   her   home   entirely   and   continue   her   service 

broad;  while  still  others  were  of  the  distinct  opinion  that 

ie  should  turn  her  attention  exclusively  to  her  home  affairs. 

[eeting  a  practical  situation,  she  has  tried  to  help,  so  far 

resources  would  permit,  both  her  family  and  her  neigh- 

And  like  so  many  other  women  of  this  generation,  she 

ems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  balanced  fairly  well  her  domestic 


and  her  extramural  activities.  But  since  she  is  a  woman  and 
therefore  still  a  little  bound  by  tradition,  the  burden  of  proof 
that  she  has  been  sufficiently  domestic  rests  upon  her. 

When  the  war  ended  there  were  two  plainly  marked  phases 
to  the  domestic  program  of  the  American  Red  Cross:  First, 
the  obligation  to  serve  without  stint  the  men  who  had  been 
with  the  colors  and  second,  the  opportunity  to  direct  popular 
interest  and  to  organize  local  resources  for  the  betterment  of 
local  conditions  of  life,  particularly  those  which  affect  health. 
In  some  local  communities  these  aspects  were  indistinguishable 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  organization  they 
typified  two  entirely  different  methods  of  approach  and  two 
entirely  different  relationships  between  the  chapters  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  national  organization  on  the  other. 

During  the  war  the  Red  Cross  had  only  national  aims. 
Everyone  realized  that  to  achieve  great  national  purposes  the 
individual  communities  must  follow  uniform  methods  and 
must  accept  highly  centralized  national  control.  Red  Cross 
chapters  were  "quota-ed"  for  all  sorts  of  things  and  were  held 
to  strict  accountability.  They  worked  like  beavers  and  asked 
for  more.  Over-subscription  was  almost  a  habit.  And  so  far 
as  national  obligations  still  exist  Red  Cross  chapters  are  still 
working  in  that  same  spirit.  On  December  i,  1920,  of  3,244 
chapters  reported  to  national  headquarters,  2,540  were  still 
active  in  war  service.     When  a  new  feature  is  added  to  the 


The   cross   indicates  Red  Cross   chapters  maintaining  public  health  nursing;  the  square,  those  maintaining  peace 

'time  home  service  in  December,  1920 
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government's  program  for  helping  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  or 
a  new  ruling  is  handed  down,  the  chapters,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  places,  hustle  around  and  see  that  the  men  in  their 
jurisdiction  are  notified  and  get  what  is  due  them.  Somewhat 
over  a  year  ago  the  chairman  of  a  little  branch  in  the  Middle 
West  reported  that  five  times  she  had  checked  up  the  seventy- 
one  men  who  went  from  her  township  to  see  that  they  were 
kept  in  touch  with  the  government. 

On  the  second  phase  of  the  program  the  situation  is  radi- 
cally different.  Instead  of  a  great  band,  numbering  millions, 
working  toward  a  common  aim,  the  active  Red  Cross  people 
dissolve  into  hundreds  of  little  groups,  more  or  less  strong, 
turning  their  attention  to  prosaic  local  conditions  and  familiar 
problems,  attacking  matters  hitherto  taken  for  granted  and  de- 
pendent upon  local  interest  and  local  financial  resources  to 
support  a  local  service. 

The  national  society  very  early  after  the  war  laid  down  sev- 
eral policies  of  which  time  has  proved  the  wisdom.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  it  should  remain  entirely  optional  with 
the  local  community  and  the  chapter  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  local  service  would  be  undertaken.  If  the  community 
already  had  developed  some  of  the  forms  of  service  appro- 
priate to  the  Red  Cross,  the  chapter  must  arrange  its  pro- 
gram in  a  way  that  would  not  jeopardize  such  community  re- 
sources as  were  already  functioning.  It  was  decided  early 
that  standards  of  trained  service  should  be  maintained  and  if 
possible  elevated  and  that  chapter  ventures  must  have  a  sound 
basis  of  local  financial  support. 

Among  all  the  possible  forms  of  service  which  might  have 
been  encouraged,  the  national  and  division  offices  have  grad- 
ually picked  out  the  following  as  those  in  which  the  accu- 
mulated skill  and  training  of  the  chapter  people  would  stand 
them  in  good  stead:  , 

1.  Formal    instruction    to    lay    people    in    first    aid,    in    home 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  and  in  food  selection ; 

2.  Public  health   nursing; 

3.  Home  service  for  civilian  families; 

4.  The  organization  of  community  effort  in  support  of  public 
health    activities ; 

5.  The  organization  of  activities  for  children  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Cross. 

National  and  division  offices  bend  their  energies  to  try  to  help 
the  chapter  make  good  in  whatever  it  undertakes  but  they 
are  especially  prepared  to  assist  in  the  activities  just  mention- 
ed. Instructors  are  furnished,  trained  workers  secured,  con- 
ferences are  held  and  consultant  service  supplied.  There 
are  many  incidental  aids  such  as  printed  material  and  other 
cooperative  services.  When  a  chapter  indicates  that  it  is 
anxious  to  serve  its  own  community  but  undecided  as  to  what 
it  should  do,  it  has  been  the  general  policy  to  advise  a  "path- 
finder" study  of  community  conditions  and  in  this  also  the 
national  and  division  office  has  been  of  material  assistance  to 
the  chapters. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  of  insinuation  and  gentle  encour- 
agement, the  chapters  have  to  a  surprising  degree  turned 
their  attention  to  local  problems.  On  December  1,  1920,  937 
chapters  had  established  a  public  health  nursing  service,  while 
over  500  others  had  made  application  for  the  assignment  of 
public  health  nurses.  It  has  been  necessary,  not  to  show  local 
communities  that  they  need  the  nurse,  but  to  show  them  why 
a  qualified  nurse  is  not  immediately  forthcoming  when  they 
ask  for  one.  There  was  considerable  apprehension  at  first 
that  with  the  insistent  demand  for  nurses  there  might  be 
a  tendency  toward  the  lowering  of  standards  but  the  chap- 
ters themselves  have  made  few  suggestions  of  that  sort  and 
have  preferred  to  wait  rather  than  to  employ  a  nurse,  poorly 
prepared. 


The  education  of  lay  people  in  the. rudiments  of  first  aid, 
home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  and  in  food  selection  has 
attracted  little  public  attention  but  as  an  achievement  it  has 
had  no  precedents  in  this  country.  On  December  1,  1920, 
1,223  chapters  were  holding  classes  in  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick,  522  in  regular  first  aid,  186  in  life  saving  or  water 
first  aid,  and  125  in  food  selection.  During  the  year  1920, 
79,737  women  in  the  United  States  took  the  full  course  of 
fifteen  lessons  in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  passed 
the  examination  given  by  the  nurse  instructor  and  received 
certificates;  10,011  took  the  so-called  modified  course  which 
included  the  same  instruction  by  the  nurse  but  from  which 
the  examination  and  the  certificate  were  omitted.  Approxi- 
mately 50,000  first  aid  certificates  were  issued  last  year.  In 
addition  to  their  immediate  and  obvious  value  these  courses 
have  been  of  great  importance  as  ground  breakers  for  a  de- 
veloped public  health  service.  Home  service  has  been  ex- 
tended to  civilian  families  by  689  chapters;  Junior  Red  Cross 
auxiliaries  are  organized  and  operating  in  more  than  half  of 
all  the  chapters;  health  centers  are  operated  by  185  chapters 
and  588  chapters  carry  on  public  health  projects  aside  from 
nursing  or  health  centers.  These  latter  are  largely  clinics. 
Although  no  effort  has  been  expended  by  national  and  divi- 
sion offices  on  activities  outside  of  this  group  some  chapters 
have  felt  that  their  most  pressing  problems  or  most  obvious 
duties  lie  in  a  slightly  different  direction.  Accordingly,  70 
have  opened  rest  rooms,  49  are  responsible  for  community 
centers  and  69  have  promoted  some  form  of  recreation.  In 
places  where  community  centers  or  recreational  activities  are 
conducted  by  a  group  of  agencies  the  Red  Cross  chapters 
usually  participate.  A  goodly  number  of  chapters — 726 — 
have  adapted  the  old  production  activities  to  peace  conditions, 
525  maintain  information  centers,  54  have  motor  corps  and 
136  have  canteen  services.  Two-thirds  of  the  latter  are  on 
reserve  for  emergencies  while  one-third  assist  in  various  pro- 
grams for  under-nourished  school  children,  special  diets  for 
the  sick,  holiday  parties  in  institutions  and  other  kindly  of- 
fices. 

As  one  glances  over  this  summary  of  peace  time  achieve- 
ments the  question  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  just  what  it  means 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  health  and  social  service.  The 
activities  themselves  are  not  unique  nor  are  the  methods  es- 
pecially unusual.  If  there  is  anything  significant  about  what 
the  Red  Cross  has  done  at  home  it  lies  in  the  fact  of  sheer 
bulk  and  in  that  it  has  opened  up  vast  stretches  of  territory, 
hitherto  unserved,  and  has  brought  considerable  masses  of 
population  into  touch  with  these  new  forms  of  effort  to  mal 
social  institutions  function  more  effectively  and  to  reduce  » 
of  the  needless  hardship  and  waste  of  life  and  happiness.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  town  and  country  nursing  it  has  been  assum- 
ed by  the  Red  Cross  that  it  had  more  to  offer  to  the  smaller 
places  and  to  the  rural  sections  of  America  than  to  the  great 
cities  where  everything  is  undertaken,  if  not  completed. 

In  what  measure  the  country  has  availed  itself  of  what  the 
Red  Cross  had  to  offer  both  in  densely  and  in  sparsely  settled 
country  can  perhaps  be  judged  by  the  following  facts.  Wyo- 
ming with  an  average  density  of  population  of  two  people  per 
square  mile  has  thirty-two  Red  Cross  chapters.  Of  these, 
eleven  maintain  nursing  services  and  eight  have  extended 
home  service  to  civilian  families.  Rhode  Island  with  an  average 
density  of  population  of  566  people  per  square  mile  has  five 
chapters.  Two  maintain  nursing  services  and  three  have  ex- 
tended home  service.  Louisiana  with  39.6  people  to  the  square 
mile  has  sixty-ehree  chapters.  Ten  have  nurses  and  thirty-tw» 
civilian  home  service.     North  Dakota  with  nine  people  to  the 
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square  mile  has  fifty-three  chapters.  Twenty  have  nurses  and 
nine  have  peace  time  home  service.  Massachusetts  with  479 
people  per  square  mile  has  thirty-six  chapters,  twenty-four  of 
which  employ  nurses  and  twelve  have  extended  home  service. 
In  the  rural  states  the  Red  Cross  services  are  frequently  coun- 
ty-wide, while  in  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  the  serv- 
ices are  often  confined  to  those  neglected  rural  sections  ad- 
jacent to  the  great  centers  of  population.  In  hie  entire  coun- 
try, of  the  chapters  which  have  Red  Cross  public  health  nurs- 
ing but  318  or  33.9  per  cent  have  any  town  of  8,000  or  more 
in  their  jurisdiction.  Of  those  which  have  extended  home 
service  a  still  smaller  percentage — 28.7 — has  a  town  of  that 
or  greater  size. 

This  rural  character  of  the  Red  Cross  peace  program  has 
reacted  in  several  ways  on  the  national  organization.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  made  it  necessary  to  be  doubly  sure  that  the 
lines  of  communication  leading  from  national  headquarters 
to  the  field  have  receivers  as  well  as  transmitters.  American 
independence  resides  in  the  country.  If  you  can  help  it  to  do 
what  it  wants  to  do,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  your  services  are 
largely  superfluous.  Country  people  make  up  their  minds 
deliberately,  especially  when  an  outlay  for  an  unheard  of 
salary  is  in  question.  As  a  program  builder  the  national  or- 
ganization must  use  experience  as  a  basis  and  merely  apply 
such  principles  as  will  insure  that  the  solid  blocks  of  experi- 
ence will  be  neatly  fitted  and  placed  squarely  upon  one  an- 
other and  not  tumbled  together  helter-skelter. 

The  second  implication  of  this  rural  program  has  been  a 
simplifying  and  centralization  within  the  national  organiza- 
tion. This  process  has  been  going  on  steadily  since  the  Armis- 
tice. During  the  war  the  Red  Cross  was  in  reality  a  group 
of  organizations  more  or  less  loosely  hung  together.  They  did 
not  get  in  each  other's  way  because  each  had  the  financial 
means  to  carry  its  program  through  and  each  had  a  clear  track 
from  national  headquarters  to  its  committee  in  the  chapter 
«nd  the  branch.  It  was  a  deparmentalized  organization  and 
it  was  entirely  adequate  for  the  war  activities.  But  when  the 
peace  program  began  to  develop,  need  for  change  began  to 
develop  with  it.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  need  for  the 
high  degree  of  specialization  which  would  have  brought  visits 
from  several  different  people  from  the  division  office  to  help 
chapters  work  out  the  modest  program  which  their  income  in 
peace  time  permitted.  Chapter  machinery  underwent  a  mark- 
ed change  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
to  reduce  the  number  of  committees  and  to  add  duties  to  those 
already  performed  by  the  chapter  executive  committee  and  to 
vest  in  it  responsibility  for  the  peace  program.  Visitation  by 
a  number  of  departmental  representatives  from  the  division 
office  would  have  been  out  of  key  with  the  situation.  The  ad- 
vice of  each  of  these  visitors,  naturally  convinced  that  his 
special  interest  was  most  essential  to  the  community's  well- 
being,  could  not  have  been  of  maximum  value  to  the  chapter 
already  undecided  about  what  it  wanted  to  do  and  what  it 


could  do  with  its  limited  resources.  The  first  readjustment 
in  reorganization  consisted  in  having  what  has  been  termed  the 
consolidated  field  staff,  which  for  the  United  States  includes 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  To  these  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  visiting  chapters  and  helping  them  work  out  their 
peace  programs  and  of  representing,  in  everything  but  strictly 
technical  matters,  all  the  departments  of  the  division  office. 
This  left  contacts  through  correspondence  between  division 
headquarters  and  chapters  to  be  centralized.  As  time  has 
gone  on  and  as  issues  have  cleared,  it  has  gradually  become 
possible  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  chapter  service  more  def- 
initely and  to  weave  into  a  more  unified  chapter  program  the 
activities  salvaged  frcm  the  war  period  and  those  created  in 
the  last  two  years. 

On  January  29,  the  central  committee  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  after  consideration  of  a  report  made  by  a  special 
committee  headed  by  W.  Frank  Persons,  authorized  the  com- 
pletion of  the  centralization  process  so  as  to  change  the  de- 
partment and  bureau  heads  in  national  and  division  offices 
fjiom  the  semi-operating  to  the  purely  advisory  relationship. 
Responsibility  for  general  supervision  of  all  activities  con- 
tinues to  rest  upon  the  chairman  of  the  central  committee, 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand.  The  operation  of  the  domestic  pro- 
gram will  be  directed  by  a  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestic- 
operations,  while  the  activities  abroad  will  be  under  a  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  foreign  operations.  Mr.  Persons  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
domestic  operations  which  include  all  activities  concerned 
with  finishing  the  war  work  in  this  country  and  the  direc- 
tion, through  division  managers,  of  the  service  to  chapters. 
The  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  foreign  operations  has  not  as 
yet  been  appointed. 

The  policies  outlined  for  the  immediate  future  include: 
The  grouping  in  one  department  of  the  several  forms  of 
service  for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families  and  for 
the  men  now  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in  the  government 
hospitals  and  training  centers;  the  operation  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization with  special  care  to  see  that  it  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  size  consistent  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
obligations  assumed ;  the  financing  of  activities  needed  to  fin- 
ish the  war  work  out  of  reserved  war  funds  and  the  financ- 
ing of  the  peace  program  from  current  income;  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  current  income  of  the  national  organization  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of  direct  service  to  chap- 
ters, and,  while  there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel,  par- 
ticularly of  field  workers,  the  concentration  of  attention  on 
"assistance  to  chapters  which  have  already  started  on  their 
peace  program  rather  than  on  those  which  have  not  as  yet  as- 
sumed such  obligations. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  policies  which  seem  to  be  dictated  by 
conditions;  such  are  the  diary  entries  and  the  housekeeping 
accounts  of  the  Greatest  Mother. 


THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON 

By  Raymond  Holden 


The*  dead  and  gor.e  are  not  so  ancient  now 

Tkat  there  is  no  fluttering  of  their  wild  wings  heard. 

Still  living  travellers  still  remember  how 

They  darkened  long  days'  journeys  when  they  stirred 

By  millions  from  woods  broken  by  their  wings 

And  how  the  beat  and  bustle  of  their  quests 

Shut  out  the  sound  of  all  earth's  other  things 


And  the  ground  was  gray  with  feathers  from  their  breasts. 

Now  they  are  gone,  ev<en  to  the  last  lone  pair 

And  men  who  never  knew  them  go  their  ways 

With  equal  clamor  and  an  equal  air 

Of  heeding  nothing  but  the  look  of  days. 

This  that  is  ttke  a  street  is  like  a  wood 

Broken  by  famished  wings  grown  fierce  for  food. 


The  Uniform  Trust  for  Public  Uses 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


COMMUNITY  trusts  on  the  model  of  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation,  with  variations,  will  gather  in 
very  substantial  sums  when  wills  already  drawn  in 
various  cities  become  effective.  Trust  companies 
and  banks  which  have  general  trust  powers  are  hastening  to 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  reaping  the  harvest  and  accept- 
ing the  burdens  which  this  excellent  plan  foreshadows.-  The 
possibility  of  making  a  fool-proof  bequest — one  which  will  be 
as  flexible  as  human  need,  as  safe  as  a  trust  company,  as  broad 
as  the  community,  as  intelligent  as  the  advancing  public  senti- 
ment, reflected  in  a  representative  distributing  agancy — should 
greatly  stimulate  the  practice  of  giving  surplus  wealth  for  pub- 
lic uses.  So  applied,  wealth  escapes  inheritance  taxes  and 
avoids  inflicting  on  progeny  or  collateral  relatives  the  injury 
which  often  results  from  unearned  income.  It  creates  the 
best  sort  of  memorial,  and  makes  friends  for  the  system  of 
private  property  against  the  threat  of  communistic  violence. 

But  community  trusts  have  developed  their  own  problems, 
and  of  these  the  first  and  most  important  is  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive localism,  provincialism  in  the  use  of  wealth.  The  com- 
munity is  a  very  important  social  unit,  but  there  are  purposes 
for  which  gifts  and  bequests  are  needed  which  are  not  local, 
but  national  or  even  international,  or  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
fined by  any  geographical  or  political  boundaries.  The  colleges 
claim  support  from  their  alumni  and  friends  wherever  they 
may  be.  The  churches  want  local,  but  also  general  gifts.  The 
foreign  missionary  societies  would  be  sadly  disappointed  if  the 
bequests  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  were 
made  dependent  on  appropriation  by  some  community  trustee 
or  distributing  agency  which  by  hypothesis  puts  local  needs 
foremost  or  thinks  mainly  in  terms  of  the  community  in  which 
the  donor  happened  to  live  or  the  trust  company  happened  to 
be  located.  Of  course  any  particular  organization  might 
fare  very  well,  if  there  were  friends  on  the  distributing  com- 
mittee, but  it  would  seem  reasonably  certain  that  the  general 
tendency,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  would  be  to  en- 
courage gifts  to  local  agencies,  or  to  meet  local  needs  as  dis- 
closed by  local  surveys.  Within  limits  this  is  perhaps  desir- 
able. Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  in  creating  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, which  is  not  a  community  trust  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  here  used,  indicated — not  as  conditions,  but  as 
suggestions  to  her  trustees — in  what  proportion  she  would 
like  to  have  the  income  of  her  foundation  used  respectively 
in  her  own  city  and  in  the  nation.  The  Rockefeller,  Carnegie, 
and  Commonwealth  Foundations  have  naturally  been  quite 
free  from  predilections  in  favor  of  the  donor's  residence — 
their  purposes  having  no  trace  of  a  community  character. 

An  equal  danger  lurks  in  the  discrimination  which  would 
almost  certainly  result  from  having  all  endowments  allocated 
by  any  one  committee  or  group,  influenced  as  it  would  natural- 
ly be  by  its  chairman  or  executive  or  dominating  personality. 
With  the  best  of  intentions  such  a  group  would  eventually 
disclose  a  preference  for  certain  activities  rather  than  others. 
It  might  be  greatly  interested,  for  example,  in  religious  work, 
or  might  hold  that  relatively  unimportant ;  might  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  education;  radical  or  reactionary  on  in- 
dustrial questions.  No  safeguard  in  the  original  composition 
of  a  distributing  agency  could  prevent  the  development  of  such 
tendencies,  and  the  device  of  inviting  all  sorts  of  public  and 
civic  and  professional  bodies  to  appoint  members  of  a  body  to 
discharge  this  function  would  probably  only  intensify  the 
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difficulty,  and  would  at  best  create  a  very  inexpert,  cumbrous, 
and  haphazard  assembly.  The  agency  which  is  to  become 
responsible  for  any  particular  public  bequest  should  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  with  reference  to  the  specific  work  to  be  done. 
Considerations  like  these  have  induced  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  Daniel  S.  Remsen,  to  devise  a  broader  plan, 
which  he  calls  the  Uniform  Trust  for  Public  Uses.  This 
consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  resolutions  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  governing  board  of  any  trust  company  or  bank 
having  trust  powers.  Any  number  of  such  institutions  in  a 
city  may  adopt  it,  independently  or  in  concert,  thus  obviating 
the  situation  which  has  arisen  from  any  one  trust  company's 
preempting  the  field  as  the  community  trustee.  It  is  in  terms 
a  public  offer  to  accept  gifts  for  charitable  purposes  and  to 
administer  them  according  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  Any 
one  may  then,  by  simply  referring  to  the  instrument,  effect 
a  binding  contract  with  the  trustee,  who  comes  thereby  under 
legal  obligation  to  administer  the  gift  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  declaration  of  trust  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  speci- 
fied by  the  giver.  The  instrument  by  its  own  terms  provides 
for  three  general  classes  of  trusts: 

i.  The  income  to  go  to  one  or  more  charitable  corporations, 
as   for   example    a  church,   a   college,   or   a   hospital ; 

2.  A  community  trust,  the  income  to  be  applied  to  local  agen- 
cies under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  citizens  or  other 
agency   already  existing  or  to  be   formed ; 

3.  A  trust  for  any  lawful  charitable  purpose,  the  income  to 
be  applied  as  directed  by  a  committee  or  other  agency  se- 
lected or  constituted  (a)  by  the  giver  or  under  his  author- 
ity; (b)  by  or  under  the  authority  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  be  benefitted,  or  (c)  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the   trustee. 

If  the  giver  wisely  selects  and  states  his  purpose,  it  will  be 
carried  out.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  unwisely  selects  or  bad- 
ly states  his  charitable  purpose,  then,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  desire  as  expressed  in  the  instrument  to  which  he  has 
made  reference,  powers  will  exist  in  the  trustee,  enforceable  by 
court,  to  correct  such  faults  and  so  to  apply  the  funds  as  most 
nearly  to  fulfill  his  wishes.  Thus  a  bequest  will  not  easily 
be  defeated ;  litigation  otherwise  inevitable  will  be  rendered 
unnecessary ;  and  the  public  benefaction  will  be  assured. 

The  Uniform  Trust  for  Public  Uses  is  an  instrument 
which  has  been  prepared  with  infinite  care  and  has  passed 
through  many  competent  hands  for  criticism  and  suggestions. 
The  author  invites  correspondence  with  a  view  to  any  further 
possible  improvement.  Its  purpose  is  to  hold  the  scales  even 
as  among  the  various  beneficent  purposes — local  and  general ; 
religious,  educational,  and  civic;  specific  and  general — to 
which  gifts  may  be  made.  It  aims  to  combine  in  one  docu- 
ment the  advantages  of  freedom  to  the  donor  to  express  his 
individuality  in  his  gifts  and  freedom  to  the  public,  acting 
through  court  and  trustee,  to  modify  the  application  of  such 
gifts  when  conditions  change.  The  knowledge  that  this  will 
be  done — that  not  a  dead  hand  but  a  living  intelligence  will 
guide  the  uses  to  which  the  gift  will  be  applied — should  have 
a  pronounced  effect  in  encouraging  public  benefactions. 

The  great  founder  may  engage  competent  counsel  to  formu- 
late his  trust,  although  even  this  has  not  always  made  them 
entirely  safe.  If  a  uniform  trust  for  public  uses  can  be  de- 
vised, which  the  counts  sustain  and  the  trust  companies  actual- 
ly adopt,  it  will  give  the  most  complete  security,  without  ex- 
pense, to  small  donors.  Mr.  Remsen  seems  to  have  made  the 
necessary  start  for  such  a  very  desirable  reform. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Reform  of  Primary  School  Music 


NO  art  is  in  greater  need  of  reform  in  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  school  than  the  art  of  music.  The  musical 
taste  of  the  American  people  is  not  high.  This  is  equal- 
ly true  in  New  York  and  in  Reno,  so  that  we  cannot  lay  the 
blame  entirely  upon  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  hear  good 
music. 

It  is  customary  to  blame  the  public  schools  for  all  our  na- 
tional deficiencies,  and  it  is  true  that  along  the  line  of  musical 
education  much  inferior  work  is  being  done.  This  is  both  un- 
fortunate and  unnecessary.  The  music  teacher,  like  the  man- 
ual training  teacher,  has  the  child  with  him  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  interest  is  already  there.  He  has  only  to  cultivate 
it.  The  love  of  music  is  fundamental.  Singing  is  one  of  the 
greatest  human  pleasures,  and,  in  a  recent  investigation  of  the 
range  of  the  five-year  old  voice,  out  of  i,8oo  children  only  fif- 
ty monotones  were  reported.  If  we  love  to  sing  and  if  so  large 
a  percentage  of  us  can  sing,  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  as 
.adults,  we  sing  so  little  and  so  poorly. 

The  fault  lies  in  our  normal  schools.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  special  teacher,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  knows  music  but  not  children, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  primary 
teacher  who  knows  children  but  not  music. 
The  former  makes  his  appeal  from  the 
standpoint  of  "imagination"  and  "simplici- 
ty." He  mistakes  anything  unreal  and  fan- 
ciful as  "imaginative;'  he  mistakes  thinness 
for  simplicity;  with  the  result  that  we  have 
an  abundance  of  children's  songs  whose  verses 
are  on  unreal  subjects — fairies,  talking  seeds, 
flower-parties  and  the  like,  set  to  sickly  sweet 
melodies  that  no  child  will  sing  out  of  school. 
The  primary  teacher,  knowing  nothing 
about  music,  and  fearing  to  think  for  herself, 
is  taught  to  take  the  word  of  those  who  do 
know.  Instead  of  having  her  own  taste 
trained  she  is  told  what  to  do,  and  so  she  ac- 
cepts without  question  the  material  given 
her,  regardless  of  the  needs,  experiences  and  background  of 
her  particular  children,  and  assumes  that  because  the  song 
is  in  the  book  recommended  by  the  music  specialist,  whose 
knowledge  of  music  is  greater  than  hers,  it  must,  perforce, 
be  the  right  and  good  song. 

Children  are  not  primarily  interested  in  imaginary  situ- 
ations. They  care  a  great  deal  more  for  realities,  trains, 
motor  cars,  dogs,  gardens,  shops  and  above  all,  people.  These 
subjects  are  rendered  neither  more  or  less  interesting  because 
of  songs  about  them.  Inasmuch  a6  they  are  good  subjects  for 
songs  they  may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  but  to  sacrifice  musi- 
cal art  to  meow  and  bow  wow  is  not  necessary  to  get  the  chil- 
dren interested  in  music.  Such  subjects  of  song  are  no  more 
music  than  the  joke  column  is  literature.  They  may  have  a 
place  but  it  is  a  very  small  one. 

Thomas  Whitney  Surette  urges  the  folk  song  as  the  best 
kind  for  children,  but  even  here  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  room  teacher  is  necessary.  All  authorities  have  their 
lapses  and  teachers  should  be  taught  that  their  own  judgment 
must  be  relied  upon  in  choosing  the  songs  appropriate  for 
their  own  groups  of  children.  Many  very  beautiful  senti- 
ments among  folk  songs  are  not  adapted  to  the  experience  of 
children.  We  refer  to  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Old  Black 
Joe,  and  others  of  this  type.  Children  will  sing  these  songs 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  but  they  are  not 
the  best  songs  to  attract  children  to  singing;  their  point  of 
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views  is  not  childlike  and  their  movement  is  too  slow. 

The  most  universal  appeal  in  music  is  rhythm.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  Marche  Hongroise  as  it  is  of  The  Love  Nest. 
This  fact  is  never  forgotten  by  the  maker  of  street  songs, 
hence  his  eternal  popularity.  The  writers  of  children's  music, 
in  their  efforts  to  be  educative,  neglect  it,  hence  the  ultimate 
futility  of  their  efforts. 

That  which  we  understand,  that  which  appeals  to  our  rea- 
son or  our  feelings  is  the  simple  thing.  Not  the  thin  strain 
in  music,  but  the  stirring,  the  thrilling  is  the  simple.  We  make 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  win  the  child  to  love  good  music 
through  such  media  as  the  Melody  in  F,  Traumerei,  and  the 
hackneyed  Humoresque.  But  we  seldom  hear  played  for  them 
the  Marche  Militaire,  the  twelfth  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
the  Brahms  waltzes  or  the  Moments  Musicale  of  Schumann. 
We  ask  children  to  listen  and  we  play  Grieg's  Daybreak — 
a  lovely  thing,  but  meditative.  Children  are  not  meditative. 
We  ask  them  to  march  or  skip  and  we  play 
some  silly  tinkling  thing  with  neither  melody 
nor  rhythm  or  we  give^them  Smiles.  Natural- 
ly they  prefer  the  latter.  It  has  both  tune  and 
snap.  The  melody  to  which  children  have 
marched  or  danced  has  the  greater  meaning 
for  them  because  of  its  livelier  association, 
yet  we  choose  that  occasion  to  use  the  poorer 
selection. 

In  the  matter  of  singing,  if  we  are  going 
to  compete  with  the  street  song,  we  must 
beat  it  on  its  own  ground,  the  ground  of 
rhythm  and  snap.     Many  good  folk  songs 
have  both  of  these,  but  the  average  kinder- 
garten song  is  lacking  in  both.     The  words 
of  folk  songs  are  vital.    They  tell  of  a  merry 
mood  or  relate  a  simple  story.     Such  a  song 
as  the  Miller  of  Tracade  is  both  musical  and 
joyous — so    also    is   Wait    for   the   Wagon, 
Come  Lasses  and  Lads,  I  Saw  Three  Ships, 
and   others.     On  the  other  side   are,   The 
Shepherdess  (the  first  five  stanzas  will  suffice),  No,  John,  The 
Wraggle  Taggle  Gypsies,  and  There  Was  a  Little  Woman. 
For  littlest  children  Mother  Goose  will  always  be  classic 
in  song  as  well  as  literature.     Eliot's  music  has  never  been 
surpassed  although  some  creditable  substitutes  have  been  added. 
Except  on  rare  occasions,  it  is  a  mistake  to  ask  children 
merely  to  listen  to  music,  if  singing  or  skipping  is  possible. 
We  refer  to  the  growing  habit  of  using  the  phonograph  rcords 
of  Mother  Goose  songs.    Activity  is  the  life  of  children  and 
they  develop  their  tastes  as  well  as  their  bodies  by  means  of 
pleasant  activities. 

We  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  instruction  and  not  enough 
appreciation.  By  appreciation  we  do  not  mean  mere  listening. 
To  appreciate  is  to  enjoy,  and  we  enjoy  some  music  more  by 
singing  it  than  by  hearing  it  only. 

In  short,  normal  schools  should  do  more  to  develop  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  room  teachers,  and  should  especially 
emphasize  the  constant  need  of  using  judgment  rather  than 
depending  unquestioningly  upon  authority,  in  matters  of  the 
special  needs  of  their  own  groups  of  children.  Special  teachers 
of  music  should  know  more  about  the  psychology,  tastes  and 
experiences  of  children.  Love  of  music  rather  than  ability  to 
read  it  should  be  the  goal  of  music  instruction.  The  love  of 
music  will  stimulate  the  desire  to  read,  but  the  effort  of  learn- 
ing to  read  music  may  easily  destroy  the  love  of  it. 

Wilmington,  Del.  Corinne  Brown*. 
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Language  and  Home  Links 

I  WISH  I  had  a  mother  like  Tommy's — she  can  write  a 
note  to  the  teacher,"  says  seven-year-old  Michael  Colleti. 
For  the  comprehension  of  the  isolated  foreign-born  mother, 
the  children  assimilate  almost  too  rapidly  the  street  language 
and  the  ideals  of  America.  Even  fathers,  with  their  larger 
opportunities  in  business  contacts  and  freedom  to  study  in 
industrial  or  night  classes,  seldom  keep  pace  with  their  develop- 
ing American  children. 

In  a  city  where  the  marking  of  reports  ranges  from  A  to 
D,  a  boy  of  eleven  brought  home  from  school  his  weekly  card 
marked  C.  "Iss  dat  gut?"  questions  the  faither.  "Oh  yes," 
answers  the  clever  boy.  "You  know  C  is  way  up  near  the 
top  of  the  alphabet,  and  marks  of  X,  Y,  Z  would  be  way 
down  near  the  bottom."     And  both  parents  are  satisfied. 

Mothers  are  too  often  taken  in  by  the  cunning  plans  of 
the  bright  youngsters,  and  are  daily  ordered  to  "do  as  teacher 
says."  Serious  as  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  child  in  the  Amer- 
ican home,  it  is  inexpressibly  more  menacing  in  the  home  of 
the  foreign-born.  Every  one  knows  how  public  school  chil- 
dren rapidly  assimilate  the  customs  and  common  traditions 
of  American  life.  They  are  over-sensitive  about  even  the 
finest  of  the  home-land  customs  which  the  parents  attempt 
to  keep  alive  in  America.  Sympathetic  appreciation  by  the 
children  of  their  own  historic  background  is  lacking.  They 
attempt  with  feverish  haste  to  disregard  .their  heritage.  This 
is  a  serious  situation,  threatening  the  quality  of  the  American 
citizenship  of  tomorrow. 

As  has  been  stated  so  often  in  the  pages  of  the  Survey, 
child  welfare  interests  have  brought  to  the  foreground  the 
necessity  for  educating  mothers.  While  native-born  and 
foreign-born  alike  should  have  more  opportunities  for  the 
many  kinds  of  extension  education  now  offered  in  day  con- 
tinuation schools,  the  non-English-speaking  mother,  with  her 
large  groups  of  small  children,  labors  under  the  most  serious 
disadvantages.  A  stranger  to  the  language  of  the  public 
schools — the  new  language  spoken  by  her  own  children — the 
mother,  all  unconscious  of  what  is  happening,  soon  loses  con- 
trol of  the  children  and  their  respect.  She  cannot  keep  up 
with  them;  she  is  too  busy  with  home  duties  and  family  ad- 
justments in  the  new  land.  Mothers  in  order  to  main- 
tain discipline  in  the  home  must  have  direct  help  in  English 
and  in  other  subjects.  Knowledge  of  the  language,  while  not 
all,  is  the  open  door  to  solving  scores  of  other  problems.  It 
simply  means  greater  liberty,  without  depriving  the  mother 
of  her  native  tongue. 

The  economic  and  social  advantages  of  a  common  language 
in  America  have  been  fairly  well  understood.  A  soldier,  upon 
receiving  a  letter  in  camp,  called  to  a  comrade,  "Say,  Bill,  can 
you  read  writin'?"  "No,  Jim,  I  can't  even  read  readin'," 
was  the  response.  Increased  attention  has  been  given  since 
the  war  to  the  extension  of  night  schools  and  to  the  establish- 
ing of  industrial  classes  for  men  and  women  in  industry,  as 
well  as  to  better  methods  of  teaching  English  to  adults.  The 
mother  in  the  home  has  been  the  last  to  be  reached  and  also 
the  last  to  have  her  important  educational  position  in  our 
democracy  recognized. 

Not  only  state  departments  of  immigrant  education  and  local 
school  boards  all  over  the  country  but  principals  of  public 
schools  in  foreign-born  districts  are  beginning  to  realize  a 
new  responsibility  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  home. 
The  development  of  home,  school,  and  neighborhood  classes 
for  women  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
years  testifies  to  the  concern  which  educators  feel  for  the  one 
who  holds  the  most  important  position  in  our  great  laboratory 
of  citizenship.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  upon  America's  Obliga- 
tion to  Foreign-Born  Mothers  is  the  following: 


Do  you  realize  that  ....  taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  during 
which  the  child  is  at  school  not  more  than  two  hundred  days, 
the  proportion  of  time  in  attendance  is  much  less — hardly  12 
per  cent! 

That  means,  of  the  eight  years  of  elementary  school  life  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  time — a  period  of  time  less  than  one  year — 
is  spent  in  the  school.  The  rest  of  the  time — equal  to  more 
than  seven  years — is  spent  in  the  home  or  in  the  neighborhood, 
under  influences  that  are  either  strengthening  or  undermining 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

Does  this  not  give  a  convincing  reason  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  home  and  neighborhood  classes  for  non-English- 
speaking  women? 

Throughout  the  United  States,  notable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  mothers  in  day  or  other 
classes  conducted  outside  the  regular  night  school  system  of 
our  cities.  The  California  Home  Teacher  Act  of  1915  is 
now  well  understood.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti 
cut,  Deleware,  and  other  states,  have  been  carrying  on  in 
tensive  programs  of  adult  or  immigrant  education,  and  many 
cities  in  other  states,  where  there  has  been  no  special  state 
organization  for  this  work,  have  made  commendable  advance. 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Akron,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Newark,  St.  Paul, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  Scranton,  Salem,  Ore.,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
Seattle,  Minneapolis,  Easton,  Philadelphia  and  Denver  are 
some  of  the  scattered  cities  over  the  country  where  many  day 
English  classes  for  women  have  been  established.  In  New 
York,  where  the  most  rapid  growth  has  taken  place,  the  fol- 
lowing cities  are  making  important  contributions  from  their 
experiences  in  various  phases  of  mothers'  class  work:  Ne 
York  city,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Buffalo, 
Binghamton,  Jamestown,  Amsterdam,  Ithaca,  Utica,  Johns- 
town, Gloversville,  and  Watertown.  Each  could  write 
chapter  about  women's  classes  which  would  interest  the  entire 
country.  The  same  could  be  said  of  many  cities  in  the  states 
where  special  departments  have  been  created  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  this  work. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  women  in  home  and  neighborhood  classes  realize  the 
deep  satisfaction  and  joy  which  comes  from  simple  accomplish- 
ments— signing  one's  name,  writing  a  note  to  the  principal, 
to  an  absent  child,  or  an  American  friend ;  reading  signs  on 
the  street  cars,  posters  at  exhibitions,  screens  in  the  moving 
picture  houses,  recipes  for  new  dishes,  directions  given  by 
nurses  and  doctors,  simple  notices  and  circulars.  It  is  like 
seeing  a  new  world  when  they  acquire  ability  to  read  simple 
books,  current  events,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  JudgingB 
from  the  6,500  women  now  in  the  day  classes  throughout  theM 
state  of  New  York,  it  is  vital  and  encouraging  to  note  that« 
women  have  proved  themselves  quite  as  good  students  as  men.  I 

Another  observation  which  has  come  to  our  attention  re- 
peatedly is  that  the  women  who  are  gathered  for  instruction  J 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  this  country  become  the  most  apt  |j 
and  eager  students.  Women's  day  classes,  under  state  and  8 
local  authorities  in  New  York,  show  the  following  progress:  *| 
1918-1919,  classes  in  4  cities 
1919-1920,  classes  in  52  cities 

The  experimental  day  for  women's  classes  has  passed. 
Much  of  the  pioneer  work  in  small  towns  has  been  financed 
by  women's  organizations  and  private  individuals,  and  much 
of  this  private  support  will  have  to  be  continued  for  demon- 
strations in  backward  localities.  It  is  now  time  that  adequate 
public  support  be  given  for  day  classes  for  mothers  who  cannot 
attend  the  night  schools.  Such  work  should  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  every  large  city. 
There  are  in  New  York  state,  at  the  present  time,  a  few 
cities  where  the  boards  of  education  pay  for  full-time  home 
and  neighborhood  teachers  for  women  (Syracuse  and  Bing- 
hamton). Most  cities,  however,  are  still  depending  upon 
part-time  teachers  for  this  work.  The  busy  mother,  with  a 
large  number  of  children,  finds  that  it  is  more  convenient  for 
her  to  attend  classes  while  the  larger  number  of  her  children 
are  in  school.     Shortage  of  trained  teachers  has  caused  many 
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THE  STORY 

OF  A 
SAND  PILE 


"'Why  do  you  have 
no  church ?'  the  boys 
were  asked.  'Because,' 
they  replied,  W  are 
not  allowed  to  play  in 
the  sand  pile  on  Sun- 
days.' 'And  why  have 
you  no  school?'  'Why,' 
said  they,  exultingly, 
'it's  vacation,  and  we 
don't  have  to  go  to 
school.'" 


ONE  of  the  earliest  American  expressions  of  funda- 
mental understanding  of  that  organic  education 
which  the  kindergarten,  at  its  best,  represents  is  to  be 
found  in  A  Story  of  a  Sand  Pile,  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  recently  retired 
president  of  Clark  University,  and  for  many  years  a  fore- 
most leader  in  the  child  study  movement  in  America. 
His  story  tells  of  a  mother  in  the  town  of  Boxford,  Mass., 
who,  about  1888,  secured  "not  without  some  inconvenience," 
a  load  of  fine  clean  sand  from  a  distant  beach  and  had 
.  it  dumped  in  the  back  yard  as  a  help  to  the  play  of  her 
two  boys,  Harry  and  Jack,  aged  three  and  five,  respect- 
ively. The  Story  of  a  Sand  Pile  is  "a  history  of  that 
load  of  sand."  President  Hall  describes  its  first  summer 
as  follows: 

The  "sand  pile"  at  once  became,  as  everyone  who  has 
read  Froebel  or  observed  childish  play  would  have  ex- 
pected, the  one  bright  focus  of  attraction,  beside  which 


all  other  boyish  interests  gradually  paled.  Wells  and 
tunnels;  hills  and  roads  like  those  in  town;  islands 
and  capes  and  bays  with  imagined  water;  rough  pic- 
tures drawn  with  sticks;  scenes  half  reproduced  in  the 
damp  plastic  sand  and  completed  in  fancy;  mines  of 
ore  and  coal,  and  quarries  of  stone,  buried  to  be  re- 
discovered and  carted  to  imaginary  markets,  and  later 
a  more  elaborate  half-dug  and  half-stoned  species  of 
cave-dwelling  or  ice-house — beyond  such  constructions 
the  boys  probably  did  not  go  for  the  first  summer  or 
two. 

The  delightful  story  of  inventive  and  creative  activity 
follows  through  the  next  eight  years,  the  account  having 
been  written  when  the  boys  were  twelve  and  fourteen,  re- 
spectively, and  were  just  ready  to  graduate  from  the  sand 
pile.  The  form  which  the  sand  pile  took  that  summer 
is  presented  in  the  picture.  The  original  buildings  are 
still  preserved  in  the  old  house  in  the  town  of  Boxford. 


districts  to  be  satisfied  with  classes  after  school  hours,  from 
three  to  five  o'clock.  Everything  points  to  the  necessity  for  at 
least  one  full-time  day  teacher  of  English  attached  to  every 
public  school  in  foreign  districts.  Local  school  boards  will 
need  to  take  special  action  upon  appropriations  for  this  new 
type  of  teacher,  if  illiteracy  is  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  near 
future.  Child  welfare  and  future  citizenship  demand  that 
the  home  should  become,  through  the  mother,  the  ally  of  the 
school. 

The  goal  of  all  this  extension  work  is  to  have  mothers 
share  more  fully  in  the  life  of  their  community.  They  must 
make  contacts  with  people  of  many  races  as  well  as  with  the 
older  Americans.  They  must  know  and  use  more  fully  the 
institutions  of  their  own  neighborhood  before  they  will  desire 
full  citizenship,  or  value  it  when  it  is  conferred  automatically 
by  the  naturalization  of  their  husbands.  We  have  not  yet 
come  to  realize  the  power  of  these  foreign-born  women  for 
community  reform.  Local  responsibility  must  be  taken  equal- 
ly, and  democratically,  by  women  of  all  races.  The  aim  of 
the  English  classes,  therefore,  is  to  help  these  women  know, 
in  a  concrete  way,  what  is  the  possible  next  step  in  local 
improvement,  whether  it  be  a  playground,  a  community 
garden,  a  health  center,  a  day-nursery,  a  kindergarten,  library, 
high  school,  better  water  supply,  or  better  houses.  Through 
English  they  may  communicate  and  make  their  wants  known. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can  afford  day  teachers 
for  these  mothers — the  question  is,  can  we  afford  not  to  have 
them  when  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  the  good  citizenship 
of  the  children  are  at  stake  ?      Elizabeth  A.  Woodward. 

New  York  State  Supervisor, 

Classes  for  Immigrant  Women. 


The  School  in  the  Alley 

AN  experimental  school  has  to  make  its  program  back- 
ward. That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  an  experimental  school 
makes  out  an  itinerary  of  points  to  be  arrived  at  by  specific 
dates,  it  loses  its  experimental  quality.  It  must  be  able  to  di- 
verge from  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  logical  route  at  the  first 
moment  that  divergence  seems  practically  desirable.  But  at 
.the  end  of  one's  seasonal  journey,  the  teacher  of  an  experi- 
mental school  must  be  able  to  see  progress  in  what  at  first  can 
look  to  be  only  hopeless  peregrinations,  and  hardest  of  all,  at 
least  to  teachers  who  have  once  travelled  on  the  macadamed 
highways  of  education,  must  be  resistance  to  the  temptation 
to  return  to  them,  so  that  the  miles  of  progress  may  be  always 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  City  and  Country  School,  formerly  known  as  the  Play 
School  of  14  Macdougal  Alley,  New  York  city,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  resistance  to  such  temptation  since  its  inception, 
nine  or  ten  years  ago,  as  the  experimental  school  of  Caroline 
Pratt  who  is  still  its  director.  At  the  time  it  was  small — 
a  group  of  very  young  children.  It  has  since  grown  by  adding 
a  youngest  class  each  year,  and  filling  in  vacancies  in  the  up- 
per classes,  until  there  are  ninety  children  under  the  tutelage 
of  some  seventeen  teachers,  and  receiving  the  care  of  a  health 
worker,  a  physician,  a  psychologist,  and  a  social  worker.  These 
last  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments 
which  used  the  school  as  a  laboratory  for  many  of  its  experi- 
ments. The  children  are  grouped  by  age — the  theory  being  that 
with  the  right  teaching,  development  is  not  uneven.  There 
are  rest  periods,  and  balanced  luncheons,  and  weight  and 
measure  charts  that  mark  health  progress.     There  is  play  in 
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THE  PUPIL  PROGRESS  RECORD 

Used  by  the  Park  School  of  Baltimore 


i.  Intelligence,    stated    in    terms    of    the 
Binet  Intelligence  Quotient. 

2.  Social  Relationships. 

1.  Cooperation: 
Helper 
Helped 
II.  Participation: 
Self-protection 
Consideration 

III.  Initiative: 

Leader 

Participant 

Follower 

IV.  Control: 

Self 

Mates 

Teacher 

3.  Characteristic  Qualities. 

I.  Habits: 
Fhysical 
Hygienic 
Order 
Response 
II.  Work  Habits: 
Care 
Neatness 
Concentration 
Attention 
Self-dependence 

III.  Moral  Habits: 

Honesty 

Truthfulness 

Thoughtfulness 

IV.  Use  of  Free  Time: 

Initiative 
Economy 
Choice 
Accomplishment 


4.  Interest  and  Effort. 

II. 

Literature: 

I.  Interest: 

Appreciation 

Initial  intensity 

Reproduction 

II.  Type: 

Creativity 

General  or  specific 

III. 

Nature: 

Passive  or  active 

Response 

Negative   or   positive 

Observation 

III.  Duration: 

Special  Interest 

Persistent 

IV. 

Human  Activities: 

Rhythmic 

Information 

Erratic 

Participation 

IV.  Problems: 

Initiative 

Success 

V. 

Reading: 

Perseverance 

Mechanics 

V.  Working  Interest:    , 

Content 

Individual 

Expression 

Group : 

VI. 

Number: 

Group   attraction 

Mechanics 

Interest    in    project 

Speed 
Use 

5.  Health    and    Reaction    to    Phys 
Stimuli. 

I.  Health: 

ical 

7.  Interest 

in  and   Response  to  the  Arts 

General  condition: 

I. 

Music: 

Examination 

Rhythm 

Class  observation 

Voice 

Nervous  system 

Appreciation 

Defects 

Instrumental 

Attendance 

II. 

Dramatic  Play: 

II.  Playground  spirit  and  skill: 

Interest 

Apparatus 

Performance 

Games 

Creativity 

Project  plays 

III. 

Fine  Arts: 

6.  Interest  in  and  Power  to  Use 

Subject 

Color 

Matters. 

Form 

I.  Language: 

Execution 

Oral 

IV. 

Manual  Arts: 

Written 

Interest 

Spelling 

Execution 

Vocabulary 

Creativity 

Originality 

Writing 

1 


the  yard,  and,  on  rainy  days,  inside.    The  rooms  are  decorat- 
ed in  a  way  to  increase  the  fancies  of  children.    So  far  it  does  • 
not  differ  from  other  up-to-date  schools. 

But  beyond  this,  there  is  what  might  be  called  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  project  method,  clear  through  the  several  years. 
It  is  the  seductive  inductive  method.  Question  gives  rise  to 
answer,  and  answer  to  question.  The  children  determine  the 
next  step.  Arithmetic,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  gives  birth  to 
marketing,  and  marketing  to  arithmetic.  The  practical  and 
the  theoretical  are  so  cleverly  intertwined  as  to  be  inseparably 
attractive.  Every  class  has  manual  work.  Toys  are  made, 
and  simple  equipment.  Geography  is  taught  by  the  excursion 
method,  which  yields  also  rich  fruit  for  drawing,  modeling, 
writing,  stories  and  plays.  Music  is  not  given  to  the  talented 
few  who  will  endure  piano  stools,  or  who  can  reach  a  hypo- 
thetical pitch,  but  to  all  of  the  children.  They  make  little 
stringed  instruments.  They  have  orchestras  with  tom-toms 
and  triangles,  and  if  the  sound  is  not  lovely,  rhythm  is  never- 
theless forthcoming  to  very  much  interested  little  people. 
Science  comes  through  gardening  and  the  existing  visits  of  an- 
imals which  are  brought  in  by  the  visiting  science  teacher.  The 
winter  session  is  logically  concluded  by  two  months  in  the 
country  where  greater  freedom  is  possible  for  educative  play 
at  householding. 

When,  as  it  hopes  to  do,  the  City  and  Country  School  has 
carried  one  group  of  children  from  the  age  of  four  through  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  finds  that  at  the  very  least,  the  chil- 
dren can  articulate  satisfactorily  with  high  school,  it  will  have 
contributed  quite  an  achievement  to  educational  experience. 
The  experiment  is  one  of  the  many  that  educators  must  con- 
sent to  make  to  find  out  just  what  education  in  and  for  a 
democracy  will  require.  Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 


Personality  Grading 

THE  problems  of  estimating  a  child's  school  progress  in 
terms  that  will  have  lasting  meaning,  for  life  as  well  as 
for  school,  have  long  been  seriously  considered  by  educators, 
and  many  plans  have  been  proposed.  Comparison  of  an  ordi- 
nary school  record  card  with  the  actual  educational  problem  as 
that  was  discussed  in  The  Civic  Background  of  a  School  [see^ 
the  Survey  for  January  22,  p.  599]  discloses  the  gross  lack  of 
relationships  between  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  child.  A 
much  more  comprehensive  progress  record  is  in  use  in  the 
Park  School  of  Baltimore,  of  which  Eugene  R.  Smith  is  head- 
master. The  record  sheets  are  too  large  to  be  here  repro- 
duced, but  the  schedule  of  categories,  reproduced  in  an  ad- 
joining box,  shows  the  range  of  intellectual  and  social  con- 
sideration by  which  the  educational' development  of  the  child 
is  determined. 

These  extensive  record  sheets  are  provided  for  each  pupil, 
and  three  times  each  year,  December  1,  February  15  and 
May  1,  the  pupil  is  credited,  by  his  teacher,  with  such  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  in  various  directions  as  he  may 
have  accumulated  to  date.  The  sheets  are  filed  in  the  office 
for  use  in  consultation  with  parents,  grade  supervisors  and 
the  headmaster.  The  records  are  kept  from  year  to  year 
and  are  used  as  a  basis  for  a  continuous  study  of  the  pos- 
sibilities and  needs  of  the  individual  child.  The  Park  School 
uses  this  method  in  dealing  with  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  sixth  grade.  Such  a  record  contrasts 
startlingly  with  the  traditional  methods  still  in  use  in  most 
schools  where  the  children  are  normally  graded  in  only  "de- 
portment," "effort,"  and  "work." 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


The  Railroad  Struggle 


A  CONFLICT,  national  in  its  scope,  is  being  waged  be- 
tween the  railroad  officials  and  the  transportation 
unions.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle.  A  year  ago,  Con- 
gress, through  the  Transportation  Act,  attempted  to  lay  the 
basis  for  peace  in  transportation.  An  elaborate  system  of 
industrial  justice  was  planned.  A  special  board  to  adjudicate 
questions  which  arose  between  the  railroad  officials  and  their 
employes  was  set  up.  The  ink  on  the  Transportation  Act 
had  hardly  dried  before  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the 
so-called  outlaw  strikes  which  were  conducted  last  spring 
largely  by  railroad  yardmen.  The  board  planned  by  Congress 
had  not  then  been  appointed.  Its  first  act  was  to  deal  with 
that  controversy.  During  the  summer,  an  important  wage 
increase  was  allowed  the  railroad  employes  and  an  equally  im- 
portant advance  in  railroad  rates  was  ordered  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  order  to  provide  the  funds 
for  these  higher  wages.  During  the  fall  when  industry  be- 
gan to  slacken,  the  receipts  of  the  railroads  became  less.  De- 
spite the  higher  rates,  their  financial  condition  began  to  cause 
alarm.  Then  the  railroad  managers  began  to  attack  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act.  Last  spring  when  the 
law  was  passed  one  of  the  prominent  spokesmen  of  the  rail- 
road interests  stated  that  the  railroads  had  got  substantially 
everything  they  wanted  in  the  Esch-Cummins  law.  At  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  later,  the  railroad  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  bitterly  assailed  the  Transportation  Act.  Now, 
by  the  trend  in  conditions  the  railroad  managers  are  attack- 
ing the  settlement  made  last  spring  while  the  union  leaders 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  defending  a  system  which 
so  short  a  time  ago  they  regarded  as  obnoxious. 

The  present  situation  is  complicated.  While  the  railroads 
were  under  federal  control,  a  system  of  national  agreements 
between  the  railroad  administration  and  the  representative 
unions  was  created.  The  Transportation  Act  seemed  to  make 
possible  the  continuance  of  these  agreements.  When  the  open 
shop  campaign  reached  large  proportions,  during  the  autumn, 
a  number  of  outside  bodies  began  to  intervene.  Among  others, 
the  Illinois  manufacturers  protested  against  the  organization 
of  adjustment  boards  between  the  railroads  and  the  unions. 
The  railroad  labor  situation  became  a  part  of  the  open  shop 
campaign,  although  many  other  factors  were  operating.  On 
December  31,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  which 
had  been  prominent  in  the  controversy  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  working  agreement  between  the  management  of 
that  road  and  its  engine  and  train  service  employes.  A  part 
of  the  significance  of  the  agreement  lay  in  the  fact  that  while 
the  unions  were  seeking  national  agreements  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  System  actually  established  an  adjustment  compact 
effective  only  on  its  own  lines. 

The  machinists  filed  a  statement  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  alleging  that  the  railroad  companies  had 
made  contracts  with  the  outside  equipment  companies  for  re- 
pairs on  locomotives  and  freight  carriers  at  excessive  costs. 
The  unions  charged  that  the  railroads  were  deliberately  giv- 
ing their  repair  work  to  outside  companies  at  extravagant 
costs.  They  stated  that  this  was  done  as  a  part  of  the  open 
shop  campaign.  Machinists  in  these  outside  companies  did 
not  work  under  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  railroad 
repair  shops.  Their  argument  was  that  the  railroads  were 
willing  to  pay  high  repair  charges  in  order  to  break  down 
the  agreements  which  the  railroad  machinists  had  obtained. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had,  even  before  the 
machinists  filed  their  charges,  begun  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
ditions  under  which   railroad   repair  work  was   being  done. 


That  inquir>  is  still  being  pursued  although  so  far  no  public 
hearings  have  been  held. 

Late  in  January,  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives 
began  publicly  to  seek  a  reduction  in  railway  wages.  On 
January  27,  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
sought  authority  from  the  United  States  Railway  Labor 
Board  to  reduce  the  wages  of  its  employes.  The  Labor  Board 
ruled  that  the  railroad  had  no  status  before  it,  inasmuch  as 
under  the  Transportation  Act  the  company  could  make  an 
appeal  only  after  the  employes  and  the  management  had 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement.  At  the  same  time,  the  board 
fixed  February  10  as  the  date  to  hear  the  case  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  railroad  would  by  that  time  have  complied 
wifh  the  requirements  of  the  law,  by  seeking  to  negotiate  a 
new  scale  of  wages  with  its  employes.  The  next  day  it  was 
announced  that  the  American  Association  of  Railway  Exe- 
cutives were  seeking  to  readjust  wages  and  working  conditions 
with  a  view  of  cutting  from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

The  situation  became  more  tense  when,  on  January  31,  W. 
W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  and 
the  spokesman  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  asked  the  United  States 
Railway  Labor  Board  to  abrogate  the  national  agreements 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employes.  Mr.  Atterbury 
said  that  the  railroad  situation  was  so  urgent  that  he  could 
entertain  no  proposal  of  conference  with  employes.  He  esti- 
mated that  a  reduction  of  $300,000,000  a  year  in  operating 
expenses  could  be  obtained  by  overruling  the  existing  agree- 
ment and  restoring  the  status  of  December  31,  1917.     Fail- 
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ure  to  act  promptly,  he  argued,  might  force  some  lines  into 

bankruptcy.     He  said: 

The  Labor  Board  can  prevent  this  catastrophe  by  declaring 
that  the  national  agreements,  rules  and  working  conditions  com- 
ing over  from  the  war  period  are  terminated  at  once ;  that  the 
question  of  reasonable  and  economical  rules  and  working  con- 
ditions shall  be  remanded  to  negotiations  between  each  carrier 
and  its  own  employes,  and  that,  as  a  basis  for  such  negotiations 
the  agreements,  rules  and  working  conditions  in  effect  on  each 
railroad  as  of  December  31,  1917,  shall  be  reestablished. 

Immediately  after  hearing  Mr.  Atterbury's  demand,  the 
leaders  of  seven  railway  unions  telegraphed  President  Wilson 
asking  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  make  an 
investigation  into  railroad  finances  and  urging  that  if  Mr. 
Atterbury's  statement  were  found  to  be  true,  the  matter  be 
put  before  Congress  and  that  legislation  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion be  sought. 

In  their  telegram  to  the  President,  the  union  leaders 
charged  that  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  is  con- 
trolled by  the  New  York  banking  group,  and  that  for  selfish 
reasons  inefficiency  and  inflated  costs  were  encouraged.  The 
purpose  of  this,  according  to  the  unionists,  was  to  gain  further 
opportunity  to  exploit  railroads  properties.  Thomas  De  Witt 
Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railroad  Executives, 
immediately  followed  with  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson, 
in  which  he  characterized  the  charges  made  by  the  unions  as 
"propaganda  intended  to  discredit  private  management  of 
railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  Plumb  plan."  Mr.  Cuyler 
denied  the  charges. 

The  President  in  telegrams,  both  to  the  railroad  executives 
and  to  the  union  leaders,  insisted  that  the  issues  raised  must 
be  heard  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  W.  L.  C. 

The  Texas  Open  Port  Law 

A  PERIODICAL  may  be  a  pulpit,  a  forum,  or  a  news 
agency.  To  use  other  words,  it  may  be  an  organ  of 
propaganda,  impartial  discussion,  or  information.  Probably 
most  periodicals  of  the  type  of  the  Survey,  whatever  their 
aspirations,  fall  into  the  more  delicate  category  of  being  a 
combination  of  each  and  are  called  upon  repeatedly  to  deter- 
mine where  the  emphasis  shall  be  laid.  In  matters  of  a  non- 
controversial  character  the  difficulty  is  not  so  serious,  as  there 
are  abundant  sources  of  accurate  and  disinterested  information, 
but  in  matters  of  an  extremely  controversial  character,  like 
the  industrial  question,  where  the  background  of  the  giver 
of  facts  and  opinions  is  usually  scrutinized  before  those  facts 
and  opinions  can  be  appraised,  this  problem  looms  high  in  the 
problems  of  journalism. 

Industry  presents  the  greatest  controversial  questions  of  our 
nation.  Misunderstanding,  misinformation,  unfair  words  and 
deeds,  distrust  of  facts,  opinions  and  authority,  and  the 
peddling  of  loose  thoughts  and  loose  phrases,  are  among  its 
real  difficulties.  Good-will,  cooperation,  a  thoughtful  and 
careful  analysis  of  facts,  tolerance  of  another's  opinion,  and 
respect  for  facts  and  authority  are  greatly  needed.  All  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  if  they  earnestly  so  endeavor,  can 
reduce  these  difficulties  and  minister  to  these  needs.  It  is  not 
the  partisan,  pulpiteering  sheet  which  is  needed,  for  we  wallow 
in  propaganda.  The  organs  of  employers'  associations  and 
labor  unions  and  their  ilk  will  see  to  it  that  the  cause  of  neither 
dies  of  inattention.  Neither  is  it  debate  and  discussion  which 
are  lacking,  for  there  is  a  livelier  activity  in  this  field  than 
ever  before.  But  give  us  a  periodical  which  employs  unbiassed 
men  who  do  not  subordinate  or  distort  facts  to  preconceived 
notions,  and  it  will  gradually  grow  in  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  our  people  until,  through  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  dependability,  it  becomes  a  recognized  organ  for  the  re- 
duction of  misunderstanding  and  ill-will  in  society. 


Hopes  have  run  high  from  time  to  time  that  the  Survey 
might  eventually  struggle  upward  to  such  a  high  point  of  use- 
fulness in  our  greatest  national  problem.  But  the  hopes  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  besetting  sin  of  propaganda  has  so- 
far  undermined  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  some  of  its  in- 
dustrial items  that  a  searcher  after  truth  cannot  with  safety 
and  confidence  accept  its  report  on  the  facts.  A  tinge  of 
sensationalism  and  a  deeper  coloring  of  preconceived  notions- 
too  often  draw  a  veil  between  the  reader  and  the  information 
which  he  seeks.  He  is  not  advised  when  he  passes  from  at 
statement  of  the  facts  to  an  expression  of  the  writer's  views. 
Unless  this  is  remedied  there  is  danger  that  the  Survey  wilt 
stagger  along  without  distinction,  upon  the  commonplace 
levels  of  propaganda  which  are  already  over-populated. 

An  article  published  in  your  issue  of  December  4,  1920, 
illustrates  this  journalistic  sin.  In  the  latter  part  of  1920  the 
State  of  Texas  enacted  a  law  of  a  very  definite  and  restricted 
character,  which  was  freer  from  ambiguous  phrases  than  most 
laws  dealing  with  the  industrial  question.  This  law  began  by 
declaring  the  vital  importance  of  the  operations  of  common 
carriers  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  policy  of  the 
state  that  these  operations  should  not  be  impeded  or  inter- 
fered with.  This  policy  was  to  be  enforced  to  the  extent  of 
the  penal  provisions  which  follow  with  declarations  against 
violence,  destruction  of  property  or  threats  thereof,  and  abus- 
ive language.  The  state  thus  defined  the  only  contingencies 
under  which  the  penal  law  would  be  invoked  to  protect  the 
public  in  this  matter.  Even  the  acts  of  coercing,  intimidat- 
ing, molesting  and  harrassing,  which  are  included  in  many 
statutes  and  decisions,  are  not  made  criminal  except  when  ac- 
complished by  physical  violence  and  destruction  of  property 
or  threats  thereof.  So  far  as  these  substantive  provisions  are 
concerned,  it  is  seldom  that  any  state  or  national  legislature 
acts  with  such  moderation  and  restraint  when  dealing  with 
social  or  industrial  problems  in  which  public  interest  is  run- 
ning high. 

In  reviewing  this  bill  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  which  is  devoted  to  the  legislative  interests  of  the 
workingmen,  published  the  following: 

texas.  It  is  declared  to  be  state  policy  that  the  operation  of 
common  carriers  shall  not  be  impeded  or  interfered  with,  and 
that  to  interfere  with,  molest  or  harass  persons  engaged  in 
transporting  commerce,  by  intimidation  or  violence  is  unlawful. 
Transporting  commerce  includes  employment  by  express  com- 
panies or  on  docks,  wharves,  switches,  railroad  tracks,  com- 
presses, depots,  freight  depots,  pipe  lines  or  approaches  or  ap- 
purtenances to  or  incident  to  or  used  in  connection  with  han- 
dling commerce  by  common  carriers.  Anyone  who  in  conversa- 
tion or  otherwise  with  a  person  engaged  in  transporting  com- 
merce, or  with  any  member  of  his  family,  at  work  or  at  home, 
attempts  to  cause  him  to  desist  from  work  through  fear  of  vio- 
lence, is  deemed  guilty  of  intimidation.  Violation  is  heavily 
penalized.     (H.  B.   6.     In  effect,  January  2,   1921). 

There  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  law  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  reads  it  and  as  I  read  it,  and 
the  two  pictures  in  substance  conform. 

Then  the  Survey  reports  on  this  law  in  its  issue  of  Di 
ember  4,  and  what  does  it  say  ?  The  picture  is  unrecogniz- 
able. It  captions  the  article,  Texas  Anti-Strike  Law  althqugl 
the  act  imposes  no  penalties  on  striking,  picketing,  boycotting: 
or  persuading  others  so  to  do.  It  compares  the  law  to  the 
anti-strike  laws  of  Kansas  without  giving  the  workers  the  ad- 
vantage of  compulsory  arbitration.  It  says  that  what  the 
legislators  "insisted  upon  is  compulsory  work  rather  than 
compulsory  arbitration  and  that  under  very  heavy  penalties.' 
It  asserts  "the  act  is  strangely  similar  to  the  old  common  law 
theory  of  conspiracy  under  which  the  leaders  of  the  first  agri- 
cultural union  in  Great  Britain  were  deported  eighty-five  years 
ago."  In  a  lonely  sentence  of  an  article  over  half  a  page,  it 
says  that  "the  act  on  its  face  seems  to  punish  only  violence  or 
the  incitement  of  violence"  and  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
act  does  not  mean  what  it  says  because  "ordinary  violence  is 
not  contemplated  in  acts  dealing  with  industry."    To  support 
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this  view  the  writer  slips  into  a  discussion  of  judicial  inter- 
pretations of  the  words  "coerce"  and  "excessive  picketing," 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  law. 

The  writer  hurries  on:  "By  the  terms  of  the  act  there- 
fore," he  says,  "railroad  workers  would  be  in  theory  at  least 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  peonage.  If  a  railroad  conductor 
complained  to  his  brakeman  about  a  run  given  them,  that 
conversation  might  be  esteemed  a  conspiracy  and  both  be  put 
in  jail  for  as  much  as  a  year  and  fined  $i,ooo."  Your  writer 
then  approaches  his  climax.  He  finds  that  "the  act  aims  at  a 
complete  abolition  of  all  activity  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
in  every  variety  of  transportation  .  .  .  goes  far  toward  sus- 
pending every  guarantee  of  human  right  contained  in  the 
American  Constitution  ...  is  as  manifest  an  example  of 
hysterical  legislation  as  any  ever  attributed  to  a  state  law- 
making body." 

Such  comment  as  this,  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  is  worse  than  worthless, 
for  it  increases  misunderstanding  and  misleads  the  readers.  It 
is  the  kind  of  article  one  would  expect  from  a  less  reputable 
paper  which  desired  to  inflame  people's  minds,  excite  hatred 
of  authority,  and  promote  class  conflict,  and  not  the  type  of 
article  of  which  the  friends  and  readers  of  the  Survey  will 
be  proud.  Walter  Gordon  Merritt. 


A  Reply 


WALTER  Gordon  Merritt  has  described  not  inaccur- 
ately what  the  Survey  seeks  to  be.  Of  how  far  we 
fall  short  of  the  goal  we  have  in  view,  the  Editors  of  the 
Survey  are  perhaps  more  conscious  than  any  reader.  But 
Mr.  Merritt's  criticisms  are  scarcely  those  of  a  detached 
observer  representing  only  the  disinterested  public.  He  is  a 
representative  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Rights.  This 
organization  is  the  successor  to  the  American  Anti-Boycott 
Association.  He  was  of  counsel  in  the  Danbury  Hatters' 
case,  a  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  bringing  labor  unions  within  the  scope  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law.  He  was  also  of  counsel  in  the  recent 
litigation  brought  against  the  machinists  as  a  result  of  which 
the  freedom  of  action  accorded  trade  unions  in  the  Clayton 
Act  was  narrowly  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has 
been  conspicuous  among  the  legal  antagonists  of  the  trade 
unions. 

As  one  of  the  conspicuous  militants,  Mr.  Merritt  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  within  his  rights  when  he  challenges  opinions 
contrary  to  those  for  which  he  is  a  legal  spokesman  and  which, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  are  not  genuinely  and  sincerely 
his  own.  He  makes  a  number  of  specific  charges  against  a  brief 
appraisal  of  the  Texas  Open  Port  law  [see  the  Survey,  Dec. 
4,  1920,  page  362]  which,  contrary  to  his  implication,  was 
clearly  differentiated  as  comment  and  carried  the  initials  of 
the  writer. 

These  charges  for  the  sake  of  clarity  will  be  considered  in 
series.  He  says,  first  of  all,  that  the  picture  presented  by  my 
article  is  unrecognizable.  He  continues :  "It  captions  the  article 
Texas  Anti-Strike  Law,  although  the  act  imposes  no  penalties 
on  striking,  picketing,  boycotting  or  persuading  others  to 
do  so." 

Section  3  of  the  Open  Port  bill  reads  as  follows : 

The  uninterrupted  management,  control  and  operation  of  the 
common  carriers  of  this  state  is  declared  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  state  that  the  same  shall  not  be 
hindered  or  interfered  with  by  any  person  or  association  of  per- 
sons individually  or  collectively  or  by  any  corporation  or  its 
agents  or  employes. 

This  is  a  statement  of  policy  and  no  clear  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  violation  of  this  section  of  the  law,  but  it  would  not 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  hostile  lawyer  to  find  in  this  section 
authority  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  restricting  trans- 


portation workers  from  striking.  By  virtue  of  this  section 
alone,  assuming  that  the  policies  therein  stated  were  ever  en- 
forced, every  restriction  on  striking,  picketing,  boycotting,  or 
doing  anything  else  that  impedes  or  interferes  with  trans- 
portation is  implicitly  imposed. 

I  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  the  Texas  Open  Port  Act 
with  the  Kansas  Industrial  Commission  Act  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Texas  enactment.  I  did  so  because  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature at  least  made  provision  for  the  hearing  of  the  griev- 
ances of  workers  while  the  Texas  act  is  only  repressive.  Not 
one  word  in  the  entire  statute  betrays  any  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  Texas  lawmakers  that  the  transportation  workers 
might  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances,  have  legitimate 
grievances.  Since  the  Texas  Act  states  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  state  for  the  workers  to  impede  or  interfere  with 
transportation  and  since  it  makes  no  provision  to  adjust  any 
of  their  grievances,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  act  aims  rather  at 
compulsory  work  than  at  compulsory  arbitration. 

I  asserted  that  the  Texas  Open  Port  Act  was  reminiscent 
of  the  British  Industrial  Legislation  of  a  century  ago — because 
1  each,  in  its  separate  fashion,  sought  to  make  the  joint  action 
of  workers  an  unlawful  conspiracy  by  proscribing  as  unlawful 
a  number  of  ill  defined  offenses.  Section  5  of  the  Open  Port 
Act  says :  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  to 
conspire  together  to  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  the  use 
of  act  of  physical  violence  or  intimidation  or  by  threat  of 
physical  violence  or  by  abusive  language  spoken  or  written  to 
any  person  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading  or  transporting 
any  commerce  within  this  state  or  performing  the  duties  of 
such  employment."  Section  4  denounces  as  unlawful  threat- 
ening the  use  of  physical  violence,  intimidation  or  threatening 
to  interfere  with  or  molest  or  harass  any  person  engaged  in 
the  work  of  loading  or  unloading  or  transporting  any  com- 
merce. Mr.  Merritt  would  argue,  however,  that  the  Texas 
law  is  designed  only  to  prohibit  violence.  If  that  were  true 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  such  an  act,  for,  as  was  clearly 
stated  in  the  original  article,  ordinary  violence  is  still  pun- 
ished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  Texas  criminal  code  has  been  re- 
pealed. Ordinary  violence  is  not,  however,  contemplated  by 
these  special  industrial  acts. 

It  is  possible  to  cite  many  decisions  which  show  that  violence 
and  intimidation  in  labor  citations  have  taken  on  special  mean- 
ings. In  the  legal  opinion  of  Justice  A.  J.  Rodenbeck  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Monroe  county,  the  case  of 
Joseph  Michaels  et  al  vs.  Sidney  Hillman  individually  and  as 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
and  others,  it  is  said,  "Intimidation  may  consist  in  numbers 
alone  without  any  actual  violence."  At  various  places, 
throughout  the  order,  the  court  uses  expressions  such  as  "the 
use  of  force  or  its  equivalent."  The  history  of  industrial 
cases  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  shows  that  this  doc- 
trine of  the  equivalence  of  force  or  violence  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  trade  unionism.  For  a  century  the  development  of 
British  industrial  legislation  has  been  characterized  by  an  ef- 
fort of  Parliament  to  define,  beyond  any  doubt,  the  precise 
meanings  of  such  words  as  these.  A  long  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween British  courts  and  British  Parliament  over  the  defini- 
tion of  these  terms.  Great  Britain  made  industrial  progress 
by  virtue  of  defining,  beyond  the  possibility  of  legal  distor- 
tion, the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of  adroit  anti-union 
lawyers. 

I  point  to  the  expressions  of  other  American  judges,  such 
as  Judge  MacPherson  who  said: 

There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  such  thing  as  peaceful  picket- 
ing, no  more  than  there  can  be  chaste  vulgarity  or  peaceful 
mobbing  or  lawful  lynching  .  .  .  The  argument  seems  to  be  that 
anything  short  of  physical  violence  is  lawful  .  .  .  but  the  peace- 
ful, law-abiding  man  can  be  and  is,  intimidated  by  gesticula- 
tions, by  menaces,  by  being  called  harsh  names,   and  by  bei&g 
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followed  or  passed  by  men  known  to  be  unfriendly.     (Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  vs.  Gee.     139  Federal  582.) 

In  addition,  I  refer,  for  further  cases,  to  citations  on  pages 
no  and  ill,  Principles  of  Labor  Legislation,  1920  edition. 
There  is  nothing  more  nebulous  in  the  conflicting  pro- 
nouncements of  American  judges  than  precisely  these  phrases 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  deal  with  "violence,"  "molesta- 
tion," picketing  and  such  industrial  disputes. 

In  the  event  that  the  transportation  workers  of  Texas  had 
real  grievance's — and  this  may  at  least  be  conceived  as  a  hypo- 
thesis  the  mere  solicitation  of  a  strike  could  be  interpreted 

as  an  interference  with,  or  a  molestation  of,  persons  engaged 
in  transportation. 

There  was  one  sentence  ir  my  original  comment,  not  here 
noted  by  Mr.  Merritt,  in  which  I  misconstrued  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 6  has  to  do  with  families  of  men  at  work  and  not  with 
families  of  strikers.  I  am  glad  to  point  this  out.  But  it 
is  strictly  true  that  if  a  brakeman  and  a  conductor  were 
so  discontented  with  the  run  given  them  that  they  proposed 
to  stop  work  and  thus  interfere  with  transportation,  they 
could  be  fined  and  imprisoned  under  the  conspiracy  provision 
of  the  Texas  Open  Port  Act.  I  do  not  feel  that  a  .regressive 
court  would  do  this,  and  the  judiciary  of  Texas  are  highly 
esteemed  throughout  the  country.  Section  14  of  the  act,  how- 
ever, seems  to  give  the  attorney-general  unlimited  power  to 
pick  his  court  and  his  district.  The  ordinary  right  of  an 
accused  person  to  seek  a  change  of  venue  would  seem  by  sec- 
tion 14  to  be  so  restricted  as  almost  to  be  destroyed.  It  may 
well  be  that  when  the  act  is  actually  tested,  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  it  will  be  declared  unconstitutional.  While  it  is  on 
the  books,  however,  it  is  an  active  menace,  and  the  actions 
begun  against  some  of  the  participants  in  the  sporadic  railroad 
strikes  of  last  spring  are  warning  enough  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  Texas  Open  Port  Act  would  be  likely  to  be  put  by  zealous 
antagonists  of  trade  unionism. 

The  act,  indeed,  goes  far  enough  toward  suspending  the 
guarantees  of  every  human  right  contained  in  the  American 
Constitution  in  that,  by  section  14,  the  right  to  seek  a  hearing 
before  a  fair  and  impartial  court  would  seem  to  be  denied 
persons  accused  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  in  that,  in 
accordance  with  section  15  and  16,  the  governor  is  authorized, 
without  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  to  supercede  the  local 
authorities. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fair  example  of  hysterical  legislation  in 
that,  as  shown  by  section  18,  the  legislature  was  in  such  haste 
to  pass  the  bill  that  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to 
be  read  on  three  several  days  was  suspended,  and  without  any 
apparent  deliberation  the  law  was  placed  upon  the  statutes 
of  the  state. 

In  spite  of  Walter  Gordon  Merritt's  heated  assertions  it 
is  distinctly  the  province  of  reputable  papers  and  of  public 
spirited  citizens  to  draw  attention  to  examples  of  unwise  and 
hasty  legislation.  Especially  is  such  a  civic  duty  urgent  in 
this  country  where  so  little  progress  has  been  made  toward 
lifting  the  industrial  question  from  the  realm  of  private  war- 
fare. 

What  is  needed  most  of  all  is  a  constructive,  creative 
system  of  industrial  justice  such  as  that  put  forward  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  last  March. 
Legislation  which  by  its  clumsy  drafting,  its  loose  definitions 
and  its  hasty  enactment  would  inevitably  tend  to  suppress  not 
only  the  unlawful  but  also  the  lawful  activities  of  the  workers 
is  a  poor  boon  to  the  country  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

W.  L.  C. 


The    District  Minimum  Wage 

THE  appeal  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  against 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  upholding  the  wage  rate  of 
$16.50  for  women  employed  in  public  housekeeping,  set  by 
the  District  Minimum  Wage  Board,  was  on  the  calendar  for 
argument  this  week. 

After  an  interval  of  four  years  since  the  favorable  decision, 
in  April,  191 7,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
famous  Oregon  minimum  wage  case,  Felix  Frankfurter  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  is  once  more  defending  in  a  court  of 
last  resort  a  minimum  wage  law  attacked  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

The  occasion  of  the  case  is  a  ruling  by  the  board  to  the 
effect  that  an  adult  woman,  not  an  employe  of  the  United 
States  government  but  working  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  a  hotel,  a  hospital,  or  as  cleaner  in  a  railway  station,  or  in 
general  in  any  occupation  grouped  under  the  heading  Public 
Housekeeping,  must  be  paid  not  less  than  $16.50  a  week. 

The  question  at  issue  is  whether  Congress  can  create  a  min- 
imum wage  board,  thus  doing  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  territories  that  which,  under  a  series  of  decisions 
of  state  courts  of  last  resort  and  also  under  Stettler  vs.  Or- 
egon, it  is  now  within  the  power  of  the  states  to  do  for  them- 
selves.    In  this  lies  the  significance  of  the  present  case. 

As  in  the  previous  cases  of  similar  character,  Mr.  Frank- 
furter gives  his  services  as  counsel  for  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League.  He  appears  by  invitation  of  United  States 
District  Attorney  Laskey  and  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  brief,  a  volume  of  520 
pages,  prepared  by  Mr.  Frankfurter  and  Mary  W.  Dewson, 
has  been  printed  and  is  ready  for  distribution  to  law  schools, 
law  libraries,  and  other  appropriate  educational  institutions. 
Individual  copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League. 

Earlier  briefs  advanced  the  argument  of  the  disadvantages 
to  the  workers  arising  from  subnormal  wage  standards  and 
the  consequent  multiform  injuries  to  the  community.  In  this 
brief,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  possible  to  marshall  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  years — in  various  states,  and  diverse  in- 
dustries— of  wage  decrees  made  after  painstaking  inquiries 
into  the  cost  of  living  of  wage-earning  women  and  girls. 

Florence  Kelley. 

Welfare  and  Steel 

LAGGARD  in  the  matter  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  still  in  the  forefront  of 
those  industrial  corporations  which  have  put  their  safety  work 
on  a  scientific  basis.  To  this  truth  the  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare  adds  fresh  testi- 
mony. By  its  extent  and  in  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
work  is  planned  and  executed  the  corporation's  safety  work 
is  distinguished.  Between  January  1,  1912,  and  September  30, 
1920,  more  than  eighty-one  million  dollars  was  invested  in  the 
various  welfare  activities  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  mere 
summary  of  undertakings  indicates  the  wide  field  covered. 

Twenty-six  churches,  50  schools  and  19  clubs  have  been 
built  by  the  corporation.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  play- 
grounds, 11  swimming  pools,  103  athletic  fields,  105  tennis 
courts,  1,696  comfort  stations,  25  base  hospitals,  20  practical 
housekeeping  centers — these  are  a  few  of  the  items.  The 
company  has  constructed  and  leased  to  its  employes  28,260 
boarding  houses  and  dwellings.  Shower  baths,  sanitary  sys- 
tems, and  various  recreation  devices  are  included.  Perhaps 
its  safety  work  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  entire  de- 
velopment. The  corporation  reckons  that  its  safety  work  has, 
in    14  years,   saved    29,550   employes   from   serious   accident. 
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CHILD  WELFARE:  The  Juvenile  Court 


PAUL  L. 


Conducted  by 
BENJAMIN 


The  School  and  the  Juvenile  Court 


NOT  frequently  as  yet  have  schools  come  to  the  point 
where  they  recognize  that  the  juvenile  courts  have  been 
struggling  all  these  years  under  a  burden  that  the  schools 
should  have  tried  to  ease.  It  is  of  the  greatest  significance 
that  the  schools  are  waking  up  to  their  own  responsibility  in 
developing  the  child's  character  as  well  as  his  mind  and  body. 

The  juvenile  court  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  desire 
to  save  children  from  the  publicity  and  the  inelastic  procedure 
of  the  criminal  court.  The  experience  of  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  in  juvenile  court  methods,  during  which  time 
the  young  offender  has  been  viewed  primarily  as  a  child  in 
need  of  special  care,  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive work  that  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  bringing  children 
to  court.  Court  officials  themselves  have  been  among  the  first 
to  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  children  out  of  court, 
and  have  often  been  the  means  of  stimulating  school  depart- 
ments and  social  agencies  to  a  greater  sense  of  the  possibilities 
in  this  direction. 

Despite  the  too  great  readiness  sometimes  displayed  by 
school  authorities  to  shift  to  the  court  responsibility  for  hand- 
ling problems  of  non-attendance  and  incorrigibility,  school 
people  are  now  in  some  instances  complaining  because  the 
court  has  undertaken  work  that  they  cqnsider  their  own 
province.  From  assertions  that  "Every  juvenile  court  child 
is  a  school  child,"  "Every  question  relating  to  a  child  is  an 
educational  question,"  there  are  gradations  of  ideas  leading  to 
a  middle  ground  which  recognizes  that  the  school  and  the 
court  each  has  a  legitimate  sphere  of  activity,  and  that,  they 
must  often  work  together  in  solving  the  problems  of  individual 
children. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  many  places  the  awakening  of 
the  schools,  which  finds  expression  chiefly  in  the  socializing 
of  attendance  departments,  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  court  to  be  used  as  a  place  to  which  children 
or  their  parents  could  be  brought  when  truant  officers  with 
little  training  and  few  resources  of  their  own  needed  backing. 
In  one  large  city  very  effective  arrangements  by  the  attendance 
department  for  handling  its  own  difficulties  came  about  defi- 
nitely through  the  action  of  the  juvenile  court  judge  in  flatly 
refusing  to  handle  any  more  truancy  cases  until  some  reform 
should  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  the  attendance  de- 
partment. 

The  recognition  by  the  schools  of  the  importance  of  socializ- 
ing attendance  work  and  of  equipping  the  schools  to  deal  with 
the  child  presenting  problems  of  conduct  has  been  slow.  Pro- 
portionately few  departments  have  accomplished  this  to  any 
degree.  In  view  of  this  the  proposition  sometimes  made  that 
the  schools  take  over  the  work  of  the  courts  seems  premature 
at  least.  Courts  are  not  opposing  the  endeavor  of  the  schools 
to  meet  their  own  responsibilities  and  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  bringing  children  into  court;  quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
No  one  would  deny  the  importance  to  child  welfare  of  an 
adequate  and  well-equipped  staff  of  social  workers  in  every 
school  organization. 

The  field  of  work  of  the  juvenile  court  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  problems  of  school  children.  Practically  all 
juvenile  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  neglect  and  dependency 
as  well  as  delinquency.  Many  of  the  children  brought  in  as 
dependent  or  neglected  are  under  school  age.  The  court  also 
deals  with  children  who  are  over  the  compulsory  school  age 
and  who  have  left  school.  Twelve  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  give  the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  over  cfilldren 
up  to  17  years  of  age;    18  states  give  jurisdiction  up  to   18 


years,  and  California  in  addition  gives  the  juvenile  court  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  minors  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  years.  Two  of  the  states  giving  jurisdiction  over  boys  up 
to  16  years  confer  jurisdiction  under  certain  circumstances 
over  girls  up  to  18  years.  One  state  not  included  above  gives 
jurisdiction  over  girls  under  18  years  and  boys  under  20  years. 
In  31  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  juvenile  court 
is  given  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  adults  who  contribute 
to  the  delinquency  or  dependency  of  a  child.  Inn  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relations 
court  has  jurisdiction  over  one  or  all  of  the  following  classes 
of  cases:  desertion  and  non-support,  abandonment,  failure  to 
1  provide  for  a  child.  This  is  usually  concurrent  and  not  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction.  Juvenile  courts  are  sometimes  given 
jurisdiction  over  persons  accused  of  offenses  against  children, 
adults  violating  child  labor  laws,  adoptions,  and  proceedings 
for  the  support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  Mothers' 
pension  laws  are  frequently  administered  by  juvenile  courts. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  broadening  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  juvenile  court  and  toward  the  further  step  of 
including  this  court  in  a  larger  court  dealing  with  all  legal 
problems  relating  to  the  family. 

As  is  so  often  the  chronology  in  the  development  of  social 
resources,  schools  have  frequently  left  to  the  last  the  logical 
first  step  in  methods  of  handling  attendance  and  conduct.  The 
order  has  been — establishment  of  parental  schools,  employ- 
ment of  trained  attendance  officers,  and  employment  of  home 
visitors  or  other  social  workers  in  the  school  department  to 
become  familiar  with  home  conditions  and  prevent  difficulties 
from  occurring  or  from  being  repeated.  In  some  cities,  special 
day  schools  or  classes  for  difficult  children  take  the  place  of  or 
supplement  the  parental  schools. 

Parental  schools,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  are  resident 
schools  to  which  children  who  are  truant,  incorrigible,  or 
otherwise  in  need  of  this  kind  of  care,  may  be  sent  either 
through  court  action  or  by  the  school  authorities  with  parental 
consent.  In  some  cities  such  commitments  are  made  entirely 
through  the  juvenile  court,  the  petition  having  been  filed  at 
the  request  of  the  school  attendance  department  and  the  school 
authorities  undertaking  supervision  of  children  on  parole.  In 
other  cities  children  are  sent  to  the  parental  school  directly 
by  the  school  authorities,  the  necessary  release  having  been 
secured  from  the  parents  without  court  action.  .  A  mixed 
system  is  sometimes  found.  There  is  much  difference  f 
opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  parental  re- 
lease to  the  school  department  as  compared  with  action  by  a 
court,  the  desirability  of  residence  schools  as  compared  with 
special  day  schools  for  difficult  children,  and  the  efficiency 
of  parental  schools  as  compared  with  institutions  conducted 
under  other  auspices  for  the  training  of  the  same  types  of  chil- 
dren. That  there  is  a  definite  advantage  in  placing  the  main 
emphasis  on  education  cannot  be  questioned.  However,  a 
system  which  deprives  children  of  home  life  without  court 
action  must  be  safeguarded  very  carefully  with  reference  to 
the  understanding  of  the  parents  as  to  their  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  ability  of  the  authorities  arranging  for  commitment  to 
discriminate  between  conditions  necessitating  institutional  care 
for  a  period  and  those  indicating  the  possibility  of  reconstruc- 
tive work  with  the  family  and  supervision  of  the  child  in  his 
own  home.  The  failures  of  some  of  the  earlier  parental  schools 
are  undoubtedly  due  in  a  measure  to  ignoring  these  principles. 

The  supplanting  of  the  old-time  truant  officer,  wearing  his 
badge  of  authority  and  threatening  the  use  of  law,  by  the 
trained    social    worker    equipped    to    diagnose   conditions    re- 
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sponsible  for  non-attendance  and  other  school  difficulties,  and 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  community  in  combatting  these 
factors,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  in  our 
educational  system.  The  methods  used  by  attendance  depart- 
ments that  have  workers  with  such  qualifications  include  home 
visits  and  adjusting  difficulties  in  the  home  and  the  chool,  and 
informal  hearings  by  the  head  of  the  attendance  department 
for  the  more  difficult  cases.  At  these  hearings  the  parents 
and  the  child  and  the  attendance  officer  on  the  case  are  present, 
and  the  problem  is  discussed  from  all  angles,  the  parents  be- 
ing made  to  feci  their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Sometimes 
these  hearings  are  conducted  in  the  different  school  buildings, 
and  sometimes  in  the  main  office  of  the  attendance  depart- 
mnt.  These  hearings  represent  the  last  stage  in  the  effort  to 
keep  the  child  from  the  necessity  of  coming  before  the  court. 
As  a  last  resort  a  petition  is  filed  in  the  juvenile  court  in  the 
interest  of  the  child,  or  in  the  juvenile  or.  other  court  against 
the  parent. 

School  departments  are  now  beginning  to  take  measures 
not  only  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  referred  to  the 
court,  but  to  prevent  children  from  becoming  problems  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  require  the  attention  of  the  attendance  depart- 
ment. The  employment  of  deans  or  vocational  advisors  in  high 
schools,  the  assignment  of  social  workers  as  visiting  teachers 
or  as  home  teachers  to  work  in  districts  most  needing  at- 
tention, the  utilizing  of  school  nurses  in  the  absence  of  home 
visitors  to  make  initial  contacts  and  report  any  circumstances 
needing  special  attention,  indicate  the  tendency  of  the  schools 
to  take  up  their  own  problems  and  to  put  in  social  service 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  waiting  until  the  child  has  be- 
come a  community  liability.  Work  such  as  is  being  developed 
by  the  school  departments  of  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
Seattle,  and  St.  Louis  indicates  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  school  and  the  juvenile  court  undertake  a  cooperative 
program  for  the  prevention  and  the  constructive  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  Emma  O.  Lundberg. 

Director,  Social  Service  Division, 

U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

Saving  the  Child 

IN  practically  every  juvenile  court  code  there  is  a  provision 
that  the  law  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that 
"proper  guardianship  may  be  provided  for  the  child  in  order 
that  it  may  be  educated  and  cared  for  as  far  as  practicable 
in  such  manner  as  best  subserves  the  normal  and  physical  wel- 
fare." 

When  the  state,  as  one  of  its  prerogatives,  assumes  as  parens 
patriae  the  guardianship  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand or  more  children  who  appear  in  the  juvenile  courts,  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
child  welfare  be  recognized  if  these  children  are  to  be  given 
"such  training  and  education  as  will  best  subserve  their  moral 
and  physical  welfare,"  and  are  to  be  saved  for  useful  citizen- 
ship. If  the  parents  are  unable,,  through  inability,  ignorance, 
or  unwillingness,  to  save  them  from  a  prospective  career  of 
crime  and  pauperism,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judges  and 
probation  officers  as  agents  of  the  state  so  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  most  advanced  methods  in  the  saving  of  chil- 
dren, not  only  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  provide  them  with 
the  aid  and  protection  enjoined  by  the  law,  but  also  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  correlate  and  interpret  the  work  in  order 
that  principles  looking  toward  preventive  masures  may  be 
verified  and  established. 

A  tremendous  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  the  judge; 
it  is  his  business  so  to  organize  the  cr>"rt  that  he  may  save,  if 
possible,  every  unfortunate  chiK  ,ose  fate  is  placed  in  his 
hands.  That  the  hearing  has  bt<:n  legally  conducted  and  no 
law  violated  is  no  excuse  if  the  child  is  finally  lost.  In  the 
process  of  conserving  childhood  he  is  a  judge,  in  the  legal 
sense,  but  for  a  moment  when  he  adjudges  a  child  delinquent 


and  makes  him  a  ward  of  the  state.  The  law  does  not  pro- 
vide a  hearing  that  approaches  the  dignity  of  a  trial ;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  act  is  to  prevent  a  trial.  The  child 
is  not  tried  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  any  other  offense. 
The  court  merely  determines  whether  the  child  has  committed 
an  act  or  a  series  of  acts  that  warrant  the  state  in  assuming 
the  duty  of  giving  him  the  care,  protection,  education  and 
training  that  the  parents  for  some  reason  have  been  unable  to 
give  him. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  courts  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  and 
modern  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis  because  the 
judges  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  child  is  a 
juvenile  criminal  and  subject  to  trial  and  punishment.  They 
fail  to  distinguish  punishment  as  an  element  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, from  punishment  as  incidental  to  disciplining  a  child; 
they  further  fail  to  realize  that  their  business  is  to  "reform, 
not  to  crush,"  "to  develop,  not  to  destroy."  Thus  has  re- 
sulted a  procedure  in  a  majority  of  the  juvenile  courts  that 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  an  ordinary  police  or  criminal 
court.  That  this  policy  prevails  in  a  court  whose  success 
should  be  considered  in  terms  of  human  salvages,  is  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  the  reformatories,  houses  of  refuge  and  other 
penal  or  semi-penal  institutions  of  the  country  are  filled  with 
children  of  the  juvenile  court  age. 

The  belief  is  current  among  the  more  advanced  social 
workers,  and  the  7  per  cent,  or  more,  specially  organized 
courts,  that  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  will  finally  be 
merged  into  that  of  the  public  or  private  administrative  and 
social  institutions  of  the  community.  If  this  objective  were 
kept  clearly  in  mind,  it  would  modify,  undoubtedly,  the  ten- 
dency in  many  jurisdictions  to  magnify  the  particular  act 
that  brings  the  child  into  court  and  to  ignore  the  child  himself. 

If  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  court  in  providing  a 
child  with  proper  education  and  training  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  public  schools  or  some  other  agency,  the  community 
must  first  be  convinced  that  the  delinquency  and  anti-social 
conduct  of  children  is,  in  fact,  an  educational  problem.  The 
courts  will  not  be  able  to  convince  the  public  that  this  is  true 
if  they  can  offer  no  suggestions  or  no  data  as  to  the  causes  that 
impel  a  child  to  offend,  other  than  that  he  is  wicked  and 
responsible. 

The  community  is  not  benefited  or  the  range  of  knowledge 
and  information  concerning  child  welfare  enlarged  by  a  court's 
committing  a  child  to  a  reformatory  or  penitentiary;  thus 
acknowledging  that  this  is  the  only  method  of  preventing 
delinquency  and  redeeming  a  child  that  is  known  to  a  court 
whose  sole  function  is  that  of  saving  children  from  the  ordeal 
of  a  trial,  the  stigma  of  criminality  incident  to  punishment 
and  imprisonment,  and  of  ensuring  him  a  life  of  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

In  practically  all  the  courts  in  rural  communities  and  in 
many  districts  of  greater  population,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
ascertain  the  mental,  physical  or  moral  status  of  the  child. 
In  these  jurisdictions  the  children  are  deprived  of  the  rights 
and  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  the  children's  codes.  Nor  do  the  juvenile  courts  exercise 
any  appreciable  influence  in  their  respective  communities  or 
the  country  at  large,  to  point  out  the  methods  that  might  be 
used  and  the  social  institutions  that  might  engage  in  the  con- 
servation of  offending  children,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  court  procedure  whatever  except  in  infrequent  and  par- 
ticular cases. 

It  requires  far  more  than  legal  training  and  ability,  as 
essential  as  these  may  be,  to  organize  properly  and  to  direct 
the  work  of  a  juvenile  court.  The  intricate  and  perplexing 
problems  of  dependency  and  delinquency  with  which  the  court 
deals  demand  a  course  of  study  as  intensive  as  that  necessary 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  If  "the  truth  is  to  be  made  public" 
and  the  sources  of  child  behavior  traced,  the  principles  of 
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psychology,  of  psychiatry  and  of  sociology  must  be  known  and 
applied. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  enough  that  a  child  be  committed  to  an 
institution ;  this  is  almost  a  mechanical  act ;  the  public  demands 
that  the  cause  of  a  child's  offending  be  known,  in  order  that 
the  organized  social  agencies  of  the  community  may  prevent 
him  from  "reaching  that  condition  in  which  he  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  court."  The  juvenile  court,  representing  the 
parens  patriae  power  of  the  state,  becomes  the  guardian  of 
delinquent  children,  on  the  ground,  as  stated,  that  the  parents 
have  been  unable  to  train  them  properly.  The  state  insists 
that  the  "doors  of  the  prison  be  closed"  and  that  the  juvenile 
court,  as  guardian,  ascertain  the  causes  and  conditions,  whether 
mental,  physical  or  social,  that  forced  these  children  into  the 
hands  of  sheriffs,  constables,  policemen  and  jailers,  and  con- 
vey to  the  public  the  ways  and  means  of  removing  them. 
In  other  words,  in  addition  to  that  of  providing  relief  in  par- 
ticular cases,  it  is  the  function  of  the  juvenile  court,  enjoined 
both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  to  find  the  causes 
of  delinquency  and  dependency  and  to  disseminate  the  knowl- 
edge and  information  thus  acquired.  A  court  that  has  no 
facilities  for  this  service,  or  scoffs  at  psychopathic  or  mental 
clinics  is  of  no  particular  consequence  in  devising  and  formu- 
lating programs  for  the  salvation  of  children.  Greater  good 
would  be  accomplished,  in  jurisdictions  where  such  conditions 
exist,  if  the  court  were  abolished  and  the  state,  again,  under 
the  parens  patriae  power,  would  assume  the  guardianship  of 
children  through  some  administrative  board  or  institution  that 
understood  definitely  that  children  are  no  longer  subject  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  criminal  processes. 

Let  us  insist  that  the  children  of  our  country  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  them  under  the  laws 
enacted  in  their  behalf,  and  that  indifference  and  ignorance 
in  the  administration  of  the  juvenile  court  codes  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  courts  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  given  the 
child  a  chance,  and  demonstrated  conclusively  that,  by  the 
application  of  scientific  methods,  practically  all  delinquent 
children  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  menace  to  them- 
selves and  society.  If  this  conception  of  the  juvenile  court 
obtained  in  areas  of  less  population,  the  prevailing  practice  of 
trying  children  as  criminals  and  pretending  to  reform  them 
by  imprisonment  would  become  obsolete. 

Charles  W.  Hoffman. 

Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 

Cincinnati. 

Passing  of  the  Juvenile  Court 

THE  juvenile  court  is  an  anomaly.  That  the  correc- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents  was  ever  entrusted  to  a 
court  at  all  can  be  accounted  for  only  through  the  fact  that 
the  need  of  more  intelligent  treatment  of  children  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  largely  through  the  incongru- 
ous and  disproportionate  punishments  frequently  meted  out 
to  children  under  the  law  as  it  stood  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  fact  that  the  laws  were  often  ridiculous  in  their 
application  to  youthful  offenders  was  keenly  felt  by  jurists, 
with  the  result  that  definite  effort  to  remodel  them  was  un- 
dertaken by  lawyers  who  naturally,  though  illogically,  turned 
to  the  courts  for  relief. 

Juvenile  judges  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dual  duties  of  adjudicating  delinquency  and  supervising  the 
delinquent  are  conflicting,  far  exceeding  any  proper  power  of 
a  court,  even  under  its  much  vaunted  "chancery  jurisdiction 
as  parens  patriae."  Duties  of  investigation,  complaint,  ob- 
taining evidence,  trial,  adjudication,  sentence,  supervision, 
punishment  and  probation,  are  too  inconsistent  with  each 
other  to  be  placed  in  any  one  agency.  Very  few  children  are 
even  complained  against  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
or  its  officers,  sentence  is  necessary.     Thus  a  child   is  pre- 


judiced before  indictment  and  sentenced  before  trial,  a  con- 
dition repugnant  to  every  idea  of  justice.  Even  now  courts 
attempt  to  place  the  duties  of  investigation  and  probation  in 
different  officers,  so  that  the  bias  of  the  investigator  will  not 
influence  the  probation  officer;  but  no  way  has  been  found 
to  remove  this  prejudice  from  the  mind  of  the  juvenile  judge. 
Moreover,  the  correction  and  reformation  of  incorrigible 
children  is  an  educational  function,  not  a  judical  one.  It 
is  just  as  much  the  province  of  education  to  teach  a  child 
good  manners  as  it  is  to  teach  him  grammar  or  arithmetic. 
A  court  is  a  tribunal  for  the  judicial  determination  of  facts 
at  issue.  One  is  administrative ;  the  other,  judicial.  It  would 
take  more  than  human  ingenuity  to  harmonize  them  in  one 
institution.  No  court  should  be  burdened  by  administrative 
duties.  These  should  be  assumed  by  other  agencies.  In 
1 9 14,  Prof.  Thomas  D.  Eliot  advocated  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  juvenile  court  with  a  "family"  or  "domestic  rela- 
tions" count.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  proper  institution 
to  supervise  the  correction  and  reformation  of  children  is  the 
school. 

•  The  criticism  of  Professor  Eliot's  contention  is  that  ad- 
ministrative powers  in  a  family  court  are  just  as  harmful 
as  they  are  in  a  juvenile  court.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  de- 
cided tendency  either  to  expand  juvenile  courts  into  domestic 
relations  courts  or  for  the  domestic  relations  courts  to  ab- 
sorb the  juvenile,  courts.  This  is  partly  because  juvenile 
judges  have  found  that  they  need  wider  jurisdiction  in  order 
to  make  their  courts  effective.  Parents  should  often  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  frequently  the  child  is  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning, and  in  order  to  prevent  further  delinquency,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  punish  adults  responsible  for  it.  Disease,  'poverty, 
vice,  crime,  unpropitious  neighborhood  and  home  conditions, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  enter  as  factors  of  delin- 
quency. 

It  is  but  human  that  judges  should  aspire  to  gain  con- 
trol over  all  these  factors  in  order  to  reform  their  wards. 
Consequently  the  juvenile  courts  tend  to  acquire  powers  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  dignity,  jeopardizing  every  ideal 
of  individual  and  social  justice.  The  more  sincere  the  judge, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  reach  for  more  authority. 

Lawyers  dislike  the  multiplication  of  courts,  and  opposition 
to  new  ones  is  developing  everywhere  among  them.  The 
tendency  of  the  bar  is  to  consolidate  courts  in  order  to  avoid 
vexing  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  unnecessary  expense  of 
litigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  administrative  duties 
of  domestic  relations  courts  and  juvenile  courts  were  placed 
in  official  bureaus,  properly  officered  and  equipped,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  this  duplication.  The  purely  judicial 
function  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  child  is  delinquent 
could  just  as  well  be  discharged  by  the  courts  formerly  in 
existence  as  they  are  now  by  the  juvenile  or  family  courts. 
If  the  child  should  be  found  to  be  delinquent,  he  should  be 
remanded  to  the  proper  authorities  for  treatment.  In  this 
way,  the  courts  would  be  left  to  their  legitimate  field,  and 
the  very  necessary  correctional  work  would  be  undertaken 
by  those  who  by  experience  and  training  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  it  well.  As  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single 
court  is  doing  this  work  well ;  and  in  my  opinion,  no  court 
constituted  as  juvenile  courts  are  now  constituted,  can  do 
it  well. 

It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  the  administrative  work 
of  the  juvenile  court  will  be  transferred  to  other  more  ade- 
quate agencies,  and  there  then  being  no  further  need  of  a 
separate  court,  the  juvenile  court  will  die  a  natural  death. 
But  it  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.  Through  it,  the  public 
has  become  educated  to  the  need  of  scientific  treatment  of 
children  guilty  of  anti-social  conduct,  and  the  very  deficien- 
cies of  the  court  have  pointed  the  way  to  a  more  intelligent 
and  efficient  system.  Herbert  M.  Baker. 

Until  recently,  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 

Greeley,  Colo. 
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BOOKS  on  HEALTH  and  RACE  BETTERMENT 


THE  GRAND  STRATEGY  OF  EVOLUTION 
By  William  Patten.    Richard  G.  Badger.    430  pp.    Price,  :)>5.oo; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.30. 

Some  political  and  social  writers,  of  which  Bernhardi  is  a  type, 
have  seized  upon  certain  biological  principles  and,   regarding  them 
as    fundamental    and    universal,    have    drawn    social    conclusions   of 
great  moment.     One  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  universal- 
ity of  the  struggle  for  existence   and  the  survival  of  the   strongest. 
Dr.   William    Patten,    professor    of    biology    at    Dartmouth    College, 
points  out  that  there   is  an  evolutionary  principle   more   important 
than  this.     The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  not  by   insistence 
on   supremacy  or,    at   the    least,   equality,   but  rather   by   union,   or- 
ganization  and   subordination  for  the  common  good.     If  one  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  human  body,  he  finds  that  in  remote  ancestors 
the    body  was  made    up  of  similar   rings    (just   as   our   trunK   with 
its   ribs  still   is)    each   of  which   bore   a   pair  of   small,   stubby   legs 
and  a  little  brain  and  heart  and  was  indeed  capable  of  independent 
existence,   for   a   time.     Each   segment   was   "just   as   good"    as   the 
next.    In  the  line  of  successful  advance,  however,  this  equality  was 
abandoned.     The  brain   became   almost  exclusively  centered   in   the 
head,  the  heart  almost  confined  to  the  chest,  the  appendages  reduced 
to  a  pair  of  arms  and  a  pair  of  legs.     Some  segments  of  the  body 
lost  their   identity   altogether    and    some    were    actually   annihilated. 
The  result  was  a  better  organized  body;   one  much  more  effective. 
Similarly  some  of  the  most  successful  steps  in   evolution  have  been 
those  that  led  to  colonial   life,  with   the   subordination  of  the   indi- 
vidual to  the  species.     In  other  cases  even  distinct  species  have  as- 
sociated themselves  as  symbiotes  for  mutual   advantage. 

The  lesson  for  the  human  species  is  clear:  the  species  should 
seek  a  higher  organization.  There  should  be  less  thought  for  so- 
cial advancement  of  the  individual  or  the  nation;  more  for  that 
of  humanity.  The  universal  inquiry  should  be  not  how  can  I  (or 
we)  get  on  fastest,  but  how  can  I  best  serve  humanity.  In  an 
emergency  like  the  late  war,  organization  of  men  and  subordina- 
tion were  practically  universal.  Could  mankind  do  better  than 
be  always  thus  organized  ;  always  ready  for  the  crises — overcrowd- 
ing, starvation,  submergence  of  "the  best" — which  are  ever  close 
at  hand?  Subordination  does  not  imply  loss  of  freedom.  The 
private  has  freedom  to  fight;  the  lieutenant  to  command,  but  al- 
ways  within   the    limits   imposed   by  the   common   good. 

C.  B.  Davenport. 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By   Rudolph   M.   Binder.     Prentice    Hall,   Inc.     293    pp.     Price, 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

MAJOR  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

By  Rudolph   M.   Binder.     Prentice   Hall,    Inc.      324   pp.     Price, 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.10. 

Professor  Binder  is  keenly  alive  to  present  day  problems  and  needs 
of  the  general  population.  His  book  on  Health  and  Social  Progress, 
which  is  "a  non-medical  book  dedicated  to  the  medical  profession," 
is  good  enough  and  broad  enough,  and  contains  helpful  advice 
enough  to  have  also  the  reversed  label:  "a  medical  book  dedicated 
to  the  non-medical  citizen."  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  we  have 
here  a  book  which  gives  a  full  and  broad  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  health  to  society.  After  reading  Professor  Binder's  book  one  is 
convinced  more  than  ever  that  all  of  civilization  is  largely  a  matter 
of  health. 

Practically  all  of  the  men  of  genius  who  have  given  to  the  world 
all  the  ideas  and  ideals  necessary  to  develop  civilization  have  been 
blessed  with  good  health,  the  greatest  of  all  qualifications.  Professor 
Binder  shows  that  progressive  nations  could  live  only  in  regions 
which  permitted  at  least  a  fair  amount  of  good  health.  Thus  today 
the  increasing  need  for  food  will  compel  the  nations  of  the  north 
to  make  the  countries  of  the  south  sanitary.  This  has  been  done  to 
a  large  extent.  Professor  Binder  clearly  points  out  that  a  new  era 
is  dawning  rapidly  in  which  health  will  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  assets  of  the  nation. 

After  the  Armistice  was  signed,  some  forty  thousand  odd  plans 
and  schemes  by  as  many  planners  and  schemers  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington so  that  the  administration  might  be  helped  to  meet  the  new 


234  PP.     Price,   $2.00;   by 


conditions  growing  out  of  the  world  war.  They  attacked  every  evil 
and  had  a  remedy  for  every  situation,  but  on  the  whole  they  were 
useless.  In  his  Major  Social  Problems,  Professor  Binder  faces  with 
courage  and  an  open  mind  the  facts  as  he  finds  them  and  gives 
solutions  for  the  problems  we  face  today-problems  of  eugenics 
work,  religion,  health,  business,  war,  nationalism,  and  education. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  our  colleges  today  who  are  getting 
away  from  the  attitude  of  the  scholastics.  Professor  Binder  must 
be  thanked  for  exposing  "authoritative  teaching"  which  has  been 
introduced   into   American   universities   by  those   who  have   studied 

oad-  John  Edward  Oster. 

CHILDREN  BY  CHANCE  OR  BY  CHOICE 

By  William  Hawley  Smith.    Richard  G.  Badger.    361  pp.    Price 

$4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  NEW  RACE 
By  Margaret   Sanger.     Brentano's. 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  PARENTHOOD 
Edited   by  James   Marchant.     G.   P.   Putnam's    Sons.     222   pp 
price,  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

The  first  named  of  these  books  is  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive, all  round  consideration  of  the  subject  of  birth  control  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  is  especially  strong  in  marshalling  the  ob- 
jections and  in  endeavoring  to  answer  them.  The  main  emphasis 
is  laid  on  a  re-interpretation  of  marriage  and  sex  relations  The 
author  holds  that  the  affectional  expression  of  sex  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  reproductive  and  that  both  must  be  recognized 
and  provided  for  in  a  harmonious  life.  In  this  he  follows  the  argu- 
ments given  by  Dr.  Marie  Slopes  in  a  little  pioneer  book  of  some 
years  ago.  But  he  goes  further  and  insists  that  the  affectional  ex- 
pression "is  really  the  major  part  of  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  the 
human  economy."  From  that  standpoint,  of  course,  most  of  the 
reasons  given  for  the  moral  and  social  value  of  continency  would 
seem  to  be  easily  disposed  of.  But  the  author  recognizes  their 
strength  and  upholds  his  thesis  in  a  somewhat  round  about  fashion. 
His  wordiness  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  what  he  is 
driving  at;  and  the  basis  of  fact  or  observation  on  which  he  builds 
long  drawn  out  arguments  often  seems  rather  flimsy.  However,  it 
is  a  sincere  and.  thoughtful  contribution  that  can  be  recommended 
for  its  originality  and  courage. 

While  Mrs.  Sanger's  book  contains  nothing  new  to  students  of  the 
subject,  it  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  arguments  for  voluntary 
motherhood.  The  case  is  stated  by  Havelock  Ellis  in  one  sentence 
of  his  preface:  "The  health  and  longevity  of  the  individual  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  workers,  the  general  level  of  culture  of  the 
community,  the  possibility  of  abolishing  from  the  world  the  desolat- 
ing scourge  of  war— all  these,  like  great  human  needs,  depend,  pri- 
marily and  fundamentally,  on  the  wise  limitation  of  the  human 
output." 

Mrs.  Sanger,  by  citation  of  many  facts,  formulates  the  practical 
problem  as  one  of  decision  between  infanticide  and  abortion  on  the 
one  side  and  deliberate  prevention  of  conception  on  the  other.  She 
shows  that  limitation  of  offspring  in  one  or  another  form  has  al- 
ways been  practiced  where  women  have  been  free  to  seek  advance- 
ment for  the  race  or  to  maintain  a  level  of  civilization  reached. 
In  several  instances,  however,  she  overstates  her  case,  as  when  she 
infers  that  famine  and  plague  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  races 
or  nations  grown  too  large;  that  women  always  and  everywhere 
have  desired  family  limitation;  if  she  doubts  that  illiterate  foreigners 
can  "give  promise  of  a  better  race"  (though  later  she  admits  that 
the  cell  plasms  of  these  peoples  are  freighted  with  the  potential- 
ities of  the  best  in  Old  World  civilization),  or  that  mothers  of  large 
families  can  continue  to  be  cultured  and  of  social  value;  or  when 
she  declares  wasted  all  effort  by  the  medical  profession,  by  social 
workers  and  by  others  for  the  physically  and  mentally  unfit.  How- 
ever, these  blemishes  will  be  forgiven  in  a  book  that  in  the  main 
avoids  exaggeration  and  carries  a  large  degree  of  conviction. 

Introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  edited  by  the  sec- 
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retary  of  the  National  Birth-Rate  Commission,  the  English  volume 
presents  an  unusually  interesting  and  authoritative  symposium  of 
opinions  on  birth  control.  The  contributors  have  been  chosen,  it 
would  seem,  not  so  much  for  any  particular  group  of  theorists  they 
might  represent  but  for  the  originality  of  their ,  nersonal  views. 
Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson's  essay  on  biological  aspects  disposes  of 
the  cry  of  "race  suicide"  and,  while  maintaining  a  judicial  attitude, 
lends  the  weight  of  science  to  the  advocates  of  voluntary  restric- 
tion of  birth.  Prof.  Leonard  Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  emphasis 
on  its  physical  dangers,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  race  as  a 
whole.  Dean  Inge,  of  course,  totally  denies  its  moral  validity,  while 
Harold  Cox — matching  his  economic  individualism  with  an 
equally  determined  moral  liberalism — attempts  to  lay  bare  the  fal- 
lacies of  the  opposition.  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb  and  the  Rev.  Alfred 
E.  Garvie,  principal  of  New  College,  are  convinced  that  the  evils 
which  birth  control  is  intended  to  abolish  can  be  removed  more 
effectively  and  wisely  by  other  social  measures.  The  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  the  well  known  nonconformist,  argues  interestingly  that  the 
common  act,  sacred  between  husband  and  wife,  as  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  their  unique  relationship,  has  a  moral  significance  falsely 
denied  by  theologists  and  others  who  declare  it  justified  only  by  the 
desire  to  raise  children.  Dr.  Marie  Stopes,  as  in  her  previous 
books,  wholeheartedly  endorses  every  social,  economic,  biological 
and  moral  argument  for  limiting  offspring.  B.  L. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POPULATION  AND  PARENTHOOD" 

Report  of  the  [British]  National  Birth-Rate  Commission,  1918- 
1920.  Chapman  and  Hall.  423  pp.  Price,  $7.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $7.30. 

This  volume  is  the  second  report  of  the  National  Birth-rate  Com- 
mission and  contains,  in  addition  to  ihe  report,  the  bulk  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  commission.  Some  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  report  itself,  the  balance  to  a  digest  of  the  evidence  offered.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  volume  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  publications  in  its  field.  The  tone  of  the  report  is  ex- 
tremely well  balanced  and  gives  evidence  of  great  open-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  the  commission.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  report 
are  such  as  Recent  Statistics  of  the  Birth-Rate,  the  Voluntary  Re- 
striction of  the  Birth-Rate,  Infant  Mortality,  Venereal  Diseases, 
Alcoholism,  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  and  it  closes  with  an 
instructive  chapter  on  the  physiological  and  psychological  aspects 
of  the  development  and  education  of  young  citizens  for  worthy 
parenthood.  Among  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  given  in  great 
detail  are  found  such  well  known  names  as  Prof.  Arthur  Keith, 
Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  Sydney  Webb,  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  "Doyle,  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  and 
in  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  physicians  and  other  special- 
ists of  high  standing  in  England.  There  are  few  other  books  in 
which  so  much  valuable  material  is  presented  in  available  form. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Carl  Kelsey. 

EVERYMAN'S  CHILD 

By  Sophie  Irene  Loeb.  Century  Co.  286  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Miss  Loeb  tells  of  the  excellent  opportunity  she  has  had  to  obtain 
her  material  from  original  sources.  As  a  member  of  a  New  York 
State  Commission  she  was  sent  abroad  to  study  child  welfare  in  sev- 
eral European  countries,  with  a  view  to  recommending  legislation. 
Upon  her  return  she  was  closely  allied  with  the  legislators  during 
the  drafting  of  the  Widow's  Pension  Law  for  New  York  state ;  and 
since  its  establishment  in  1915  she  has  enjoyed  membership  on  the 
New  York  city  Board  of  Child  Welfare. 

In  her  discussion,  Miss  Loeb  accents  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
and  its  citizens  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development  of 
the  children.  She  lays  particular  emphasis  upon  supplying  the 
"bread  and  butter  needs"  of  the  children  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  assimilate  the  "mental  meal"  which  the  state  provides.  Where 
parents  may  fail  to  provide,  the  children  "whose  only  shortcoming 
is  poverty,"  should  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  through  public 
funds.  She  deems  this  a  very  simple  matter;  and  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  operation  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  of  New 
York  city  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done. 

Miss  Loeb's  constant  application  to  affairs  of  state  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  her  implicit  faith  in  legislative  enactments,  and  in  the 
power  of  material  relief,  supplied  by  public  authorities,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  child  welfare.  It  probably  also  accounts  for  the  con- 
centration of  her  attention  on  one  portion  of  the  picture,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  perspective  on  the  situation  as  a  whole.    In  brief, 


Sweaters— Scarf s— Hats 

Fashion's  Newest  Sports  Creation 

OWEATER  days  are  here— no 
**-*  sports  attire  is  quite  so  smartly 
gay  as  the  sweater-hat-and-scarf 
costume. 

Sweaters  for  Southern  Resort  wear, 
of  silk  and  lightweight  Alpaca,  in 
lovely  novelty  weaves— shades  elo- 
quent of  springtime. 

Here,  too,  are  the  new  handloom 
scarfs  representing  a  delightful  de- 
parture in  novelty  sports  wear.  Of 
sheer,  fine  wool  thread,  colored  as  a 
fountain  rainbow. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Sports  Hats  (ex- 
clusive with  McCutcheon's),  embroid- 
ered in  White,  or  colored  Wool, 
others  of  silk  with  Chenille  or  Wool 
embroidery— the  last  word  in  smart- 
ness. 

Mail  Orders  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &.  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN  EMPIRE 

by  Scott  Nearing 

Rand   Book   Store,    7    East    15th    Street,    N.    Y. 
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Second  edition  of  The  Survey's  special  issue  on 

PROHIBITION -PROSPERITY 

Widespread  demand  for  The  SURVEY'S  study  of  the  effects  of  a  year's 
freedom  from  LOW  WAGES,  UNEMPLOYMENT  and  DRINK  has  made 
necessary  a  second  edition  of  the  NOVEMBER  6  issue.  The  price  is  25 
cents  per  copy  postpaid;  100  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  20  cents 
each.     The    Survey,    112    East    19th    Street,    Nezv    York 
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Miss  Loeb  clearly  believes  that  the  child  welfare  problem  can  be 
simplified  into  these  terms:  the  cause,  insufficient  income  of  the 
family;  the  remedy,  legislative  enactment  which  provides  for  the 
deficiency  in  terms  of  material  relief;  and  the  result,  the  creation 
"in  every  child  under  sixteen  of  a  civic  spirit  that  he  can  never 
obtain  when  aided  by  private  charity." 

The  problem  seems  a  little  more  complex  to  those  who  consider 
all  of  its  component  parts  and  its  natural  relations  to  kindred  pro- 
blems. Reflecting  in  no  way  upon  the  possibilities  for  good  work 
through  boards  of  child  welfare,  the  assertion  that  these  are. a  pan- 
acea for  all  the  problems  of  child  care  lacks  conviction.  We  still 
await  an  analytical  and  comprehensive  study  of  this  most  difficult 
problem.  Jane  M.  Hoet. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  VIGOR  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

By    Edwin    E.    Jacobs.      Marshall    Jones    Co.      60    pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey.  $1.55. 

Within  the  small  compass  of  fifty  pages,  the  author  attempts 
to  show  that  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the  physical 
vigor  of  the  women  of  America,  but  that  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  tendency  to  increase  this  physical  vigor.  To  prove  this 
thesis,  he  considers  in  order  the  subjects  of  fertility,  longevity, 
anthropological  measurements  and  interest  and  participation  of 
women  in  athletics.  To  support  each  line  of  investigation,  an 
abundance  of  statistical  material  is  furnished.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  writer  has  used  his  figures  to  suit  his  particular  purposes. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  longevity  is  especially  poor.    The 
author    is    evidently    not    familiar    with    the    American    life    tables 
which   have   been   prepared   for   the   period   since    1855    and   which 
would   have    answered   his  question   as   to  whether   there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  longevity  of  American  women.      Instead,  he  has 
compared   the  proportion  of  women  at  the   ages  60  to  70  years  to 
the   total   female  population  in   i860   and   in   1910   as   an  indication 
of  increased  longevity.     It  is  obvious  that  no  such  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  such  flimsy  data.     In  like  manner,  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  section  on  fertility  are  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  data  furnished.     In  the   discussion   of  still-births,   for  example, 
it  is  stated   that  the   percentage   of  such  births  to  total   births  has 
changed   very  slightly.    To   buttress   this    statement   the    reader    is 
given    data    for    Massachusetts,    Vermont    and    Connecticut      The 
figure  for  Vermont  was   1.5   per  cent  in  1865   and   4.5   per  cent  in 
1913,  or  an  increase  of  about  65  per  cent.     Is  this  a  "slight"  change? 
The    writer    has   obtained    the    difference    between    the    percentage, 
which  is  less  than  3,  and  has  used  this  to  prove  that  there  has  been 
little   change    in    the    comparative    number    of   still-births.     Similar 
erroneous  conclusions   are  made   in   the   paragraph   concerned   with 
plural  births.     An  analysis  of  the  data  furnished  portrays  the  very 
opposite  to  what  was  intended.     The  author  does  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand   the  '  use    of    scientific    evidence.      Quotations    from    other 
authors  holding  his  opinion   are  not  a  worthy  substitute  for  proof. 
The  most  important  chapter  of  the  book,  from  the  author's  view- 
point,  is  the   one  concerned   with   anthropological   measurements  of 
young  college  women.     These  tables  have   no   significance,  for  the 
averages    used    are    based    on    a    comparatively    small    number    of 
cases    and    would    be    very   much    influenced    by   the    presence   of    a 
few   abnormal   specimens.     It  hardly   seems  necessary  to   devote   a 
chapter  to  prove  what  every  person  knows,  that  there  exists  an  in- 
creased   participation    in    athletics    among  women.      The    references 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  book   are  good   and  will,   no  doubt,  be  of 
value  to  the  student  interested  in  this  particular  line  of  study.     As 

if  to  emphasize  the  loose  character  of  the  book,  its  front  cover  is 
embossed    in    large    gilt   letters   with    the   misspelled    title,    A    Study 

in  "Physcial"  Vigor.  Henry  Klein. 

LE  MARIAGE  STERILE  ET  LE  DIVORCE 

By    Edmond    Cazal.     Paul    Ollendorff,    Paris.     46    pp.     Paper. 

Price,  Frs.  1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $  .60. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  argument  for  making  sterility  and  impotence 
legal  causes  of  divorce  and  contains  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  make 
them  such.  The  author  states  that  no  country  so  far  has  admitted 
this  cause  of  divorce  as  valid  but  shows,  at  length,  the  historical 
justification  for  his  plea  in  the  theoretical  basis  of  divorce  law,  and 
its  practical  justification,  as  he  sees  it,  in  the  interests  of  social 
morality,  of  race  perpetuation  and  of  justice  to  individuals.  In  the 
law  of  some  countries,  impotence  after  marriage  is  recognized  as 
a  valid  cause  for  divorce ;  how  much  stronger,  says  the  author,  is 
the  argument  for  so  recognizing  it  if  it  existed  prior  to  marriage! 
In  the  draft  bill  he  stipulates  that  sterility  or  impotence  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  valid  cause  for  divorce  if  medically  certified  to  be  con- 
genital,  pathological  or  voluntary  but  definite,  except  if  one  child 


of  the  marriage  or  more  actually  live,  or  if  sterility  can  be  estab- 
lished after  five  years  of  married  life.  The  author  also  favors  a 
special  income  tax  on  childless  married  people  as  well  as  on  bache- 
lors. His  proposals  are  in  line  with  many  other  frantic  endeavors 
emanating  from  France  to  bring  up  the  birth  rate  by  legislative 
enactment.  B.  L. 

SHORT  TALKS  ON  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
By   Louis   Lehrfeld.     F.   A.   Davis   Co.     271   pp.     Price,  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

A  handbook  designed  "to  instruct  the  school  pupil,  the  college 
student,  and  the  social  worker  in  the  elements  of  public  health" 
should  be  a  useful  article.  Dr.  Lehrfeld's  volume  of  250  pages 
includes  somewhat  disconnected  "short  talks"  on  about  one  hundred 
different  topics,  ranging  from  Typhoid  Fever  to  Spring  Tonics, 
from  The  Health  of  Women  Wage  Earners  to  Ptomaine  Poisoning 
and  The  Conservation  of  Vision.  Some  of  the  "talks"  have  prac- 
tical points,  but  both  teacher  and  student  need  a  basis  of  general 
ideas  and  fundamental  knowledge  which  this  book  does  not  con- 
tain, in  order  to  be  guided  through  the  mass  of  detail. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 


COMMUNICA  TIONS 


'  KEEP  THE  POT  BOILING 
To  the  Editor:     Letters  from  cities  on  both  seaboards  and   be- 
tween,   apropos    of   the    article   on    federations    in    the    January    15, 
1921,   issue  of   the   Survey,  seem  to   indicate   that  there   is  a  very 
wide  interest  in  the  subject. 

These  letters  carry  many  interesting  comments  but  are  universal 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Survey  will  thoroughly  discuss  the 
problem  in  its  columns.    The  following  may  be  of  interest. 

One   writer,    referring    to   the    numerous    and    persistent    appeals, 
speaks  of  the   "new  mendicancy." 
Another   says: 

Blank  city,   like  others,   is   interested   in  such  possibilities  for 
solving  not  only  the  financial  but   also   the  community  service 
and   public  education   problems  of  its  social    agencies. 
There  seems  to  be  a  constant  canvass  of  federation  cities  by  pre- 
federation  cities  for  data  as  to  the  accomplishments  and  short-com- 
ings of  federation  organization. 
Another: 

The   social    agencies   here   fear    the   community    idea   because 
they   fear   the   domination   of    a   small   group.     They   say  that 
those  who  control  the  budget  control  the  work. 
Then  another  letter  is  as  follows: 

I  quote  from  your  Survey  article,  Should  Everybody  Care,  to 
cite  an  interesting  experience  which  seems  to  bear  out  your 
statement,  "It  often  seems  that  charitable  agencies  and  social 
workers  are  in  subtle  danger  of  taking  on  the  insidious  char- 
acteristics of  mendicancy  which  they  themselves  have  zealous- 
ly tried  to  cure  in  those  who  are  the  objects  of  their  concern." 
Picture  me,  if  you  please,  as  secretary  of  an  Associated  Chari- 
ties sitting  at  my  desk.  A  policeman  brings  in  a  legless  men- 
dicant.    This  is  part  of  the  dialogue: 

Mendicant,  "If  I'd  known  that  this  was  an  Associated   Chari- 
ties town,  I  wouldn't  've  dropped  off  here." 
Myself,         "Why  not?" 

'Mendicant,    "Associated    Charities    towns   are    spoiled    for   us; 
you   secretaries   are  getting  what  we   used   to  get." 
I  hope  that  future   numbers  of  the  Survey  will   discuss  some  of 
'these  questions.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley. 

Cleveland. 

WILLING  GUESTS 
To  the  Editor:  I  read,  with  much  pleasure  and  interest,  the 
article,  Unwilling  Guests,  in  the  Survey  for  January  29.  Being  a 
foreign-born,  I  feel  very  strongly  for  the  immigrant.  In  reading 
this  article,  it  ran  through  my  mind  that  some  of  them,  however, 
are  very  willing.  No  doubt  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  immi- 
grant's state  of  mind.  Before  the  war,  and  also  now,  the  immi- 
grant with  a  little  knowledge  looked  at  the  United  States  as  Ab- 
raham Lincoln's  country.  Most  of  the  immigrants  are  mentally 
starved.      In    some    countries    they    have    very    little    schooling;    in 
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■others,  of  course,  they  have  more,  but  even  in  these,  education  is 
expensive.  Let  us  look  at  the  Norwegian  schools  for  example. 
Every  child  in  a  public  school  pays  for  his  own  books,  except  for 
those  of  a  few  families  taken  care  of  by  the  state.  One  must  pay 
a  fee  in  order  to  go  through  high  school,  except  at  one^or  two  free 
high  schools  in  Christiania;  and  there  the  number  of  children  is 
limited,  and  books  they  must  pay  for.  Books  and  education  are 
very  expensive.  The  average  child  at  the  age  of  fourteen  who  is 
through  the  seven  years  of  public  school  is  eager  and  ready  to 
,go  on,  but  every  step  costs,  and  costs  a  great  deal.  An  immigrant 
•of  this  kind  is  hungry  for  knowledge  and  there  is  no  happier  feel- 
ing than  the  feeling,  "I  am  learning" — whether  it  com^s  through 
songs  or  movies.  You  will  win  the  love  and  respect  of  these  people 
•quicker  and  more  lastingly  through  mental  food  because,  after  all, 
we  do  admire  the  person  who  can  teach  us  something. 
Easton,  Pa.  A  Visitinc  Nurse. 


JOSEPH  MILES  HANSON 


OF  I.  M.  Hanson,  social  worker,  who  died  in  Youngstown, 
O.,  January  n,  we  may  well  quote  a  line  from  the  inscrip- 
tion  on    St.    Gauden's    monument    to    Colonel    Robert   Gould    Shaw: 

He  fell  forward  as  fits  a  man. 

Downtown  on  January  io,  Hanson  was  planning  for  future 
.service  and  for  his  own  active  part  in  it.  Many  months  earlier, 
the  doctors,  having  exhausted  their  resources,  had  said  he  must 
soon  die  of  throat  cancer.  Pluckily  he  refused  to  die ;  took  counsel 
■of  his  own  soul  and  of  his  God ;  believed  he  had  overcome  the 
disease;  continued  working;  wrote  his  messages  when  he  could 
no  longer  speak;  and,  just  a  few  moments  before  the  tube  through 
'which  he  breathed  failed  to  give  him  air,  he  wrote  that  he  was 
all   right  and  going  on  with  his  work. 

Knowing  what  Youngstown  was  when  he  began  there  thirteen 
years  ago,  I  marvel — and  rejoice — at  the  fundamental,  cooperative 
and  original  social  agencies  which  he  has  created.  Throughout 
his  short  life  span  of  fifty-two  years,  Hanson  was  forever  "falling 
forward."  He  was  born  in  Darlington,  Wis.,  and  graduated  from 
Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  la.  After  his  graduation  he  became 
assistant  pastor  of  the  People's  Church  at  St.  Paul.  Always  con- 
triving ways  by  which  to  make  two  folks  grow  where  only  one 
had  scarcely  lived  before,  Hanson  started  The  Commons — a  tene- 
ment settlement,  unique  and  so  vital  that  its  work  kept  on  for 
eleven  years. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  his  work  for  seven  years  was  sup- 
posed to  be  organized  charity,  he  read  into  it  such  outreaching 
undertakings  as  the  systematic  improvement  of  housing  conditions, 
the  starting  of  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  office,  the  raising 
of  funds  for  the  first  probation  officer,  the  establishment  of  a  print- 
ing shop  where  supposedly  useless  people  became  self-supporting, 
and  the  instituting  of  an  educational  campaign  which  stirred  many 
people  to  a  larger  conception  of  human  brotherhood. 

It  would  be  good  for  America  if  every  social  worker  could  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  and  darkness,  the  opposition  and  sometimes 
the  ill-will,  out  of  which  Hanson  dreamed  his  splendid  dreams 
and  created  his  practical  social  advances  and  drew  together  and 
inspired  the  noble  men  and  women  of  Youngstown — whose  grow- 
ing achievements  in  service  fields  where  Mr.  Hanson  pioneered, 
will   be   his  worthy  monument.  Charles  F.   Weller. 


HaP  US  BUILD  YOUR  CAMP 

The  friends   and  students  of  the   Rand  School  will  open  a 
Summer  Camp  this  year  at  LAKE    TAMIMENT,  PA. 
The  land — 2,100  acres  in  extent — has  been  bought,  and  con- 
struction has  begun. 

$35,000  IS  NEEDED  TO  COMPLETE  THE  WORK. 

We  are  selling  five  year,  five  per  cent  bonds  {at  $5,  $20  and 
$100)   to  raise  this  sum. 

HOW  MANY  WILL  YOU  TAKE? 
People's  Educational  Camp  Society,   Inc. 

7  East  Fifteenth  Street  New  York  City 


DONAHEV    IN    CLIVCLANO    PLAIN    OCAlCft 


"Work,  not  Alms!" 

MAYOR  MITCHEL'S  work  goes  march- 
ing on. 
-'erhaps  none  of  it  is  more  sound  and  useful 
than  the  report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Unemployment,  which  he  appointed  at  the  time 
of  the  1914  crisis.  Their  report,  "How  to  Meet 
Hard  Times,"  made  after  a  full  investigation 
and  analysis,  gave  a  tested,  carefully  con- 
structed program  dealing  with  measures  of  re- 
lief and  prevention. 

The  recommendations  were  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  any  city,  not  exclusively 
New  York,  and  were  never  more  valuable  than 
at  the  present  critical  time. 

That  report  is  now  out  of  print.  The  Survey 
has  undertaken  to  carry  on  Mayor  Mitchel's 
work  by  means  of  a  supplement  comprising  a 
15,000-word  digest  of  the  report. 
The  supplement  was  prepared  and  edited  by 
Bruno  Lasker,  assistant  secretary  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  and  a  student  of  unem- 
ployment in  Great  Britain  and  America,  now 
an  associate  editor  of  The  Survey. 

THE  supplement,  reprinted  from  the  issue 
for  February  5,  is  ready  for  all  thoughtful 
people,  whether  private  citizens  or  public  offi- 
cials, who  seek  for  their  communities  the  bene- 
fit of  competent  advice  and  judgment. 
If  you  are  interested  in  unemployment  or  any 
subject  discussed  in  this  issue,  subscribe  to  The 
Survey,  for  The  Survey  follows  up.  The 
supplement  of  "How  to  Meet  Hard  Times" 
will  be  sent  free  to  each  new  subscriber. 


ORDER      FORM 

The  SURVEY, 

112   East   19th  Street,   New  York. 

I  enclose  $ for copies  of  your  spe- 
cial supplement,  "How  to  Meet  Hard  Times,"  (25  cents  per 
copy;   100  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  20  cents  each). 

OR 

I    enclose    $ for    a    subscription    to    The    Survey 

(including    a    free    copy    of    the    supplement)    for 

months   (12  months,  $5.00;  6  months,  $2.50). 

Name     


Street    No 

City,  State 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Thank  you.     Will  await  receipt  of  copies.     The  ad  was  all  right.     Plenty 
of  results." — C.  A.  O'C. 

RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per   agate  line,   14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive   insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Girls'  Supervisor,  capable  of 
organizing  playground  work,  forming  clubs, 
etc.     Apply  to  M.  Pitman,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  boys' 
"School  of  Opportunity,"  located  on  a  280 
acre  farm  in  California.  Superintendent  to 
be  experienced  supervisor  of  education  and 
to  possess  good  social  presence,  as  well  as 
executive  and  organizing  ability.  One  fa- 
miliar with  California  conditions  preferred. 
Business  management  is  under  separate  head. 
C.  M.  Davis,  Box  157,   Chino,   Calif. 

WANTED:  Registered  nurse  for  position 
in  Industrial  School.  Must  be  experienced 
in  the  treatment  of  Venereal  diseases.  Some- 
one with  institutional  experience  preferred. 
3761  Survey. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  residept  nurse 
in  Institution  for  Jewish  young  women.  3762 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Public  Health  Nurses  for  Red 
Cross  Chapters  at  Athens,  Indiana,  Warren, 
Penna.  Minimum  salary  $125  a  month.  For 
full  particulars  write  to  Director,  Bureau 
Public  Health  Nursing.  134  South  Sixteenth 
Street,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 

WANTED:  Experienced  settlement  worker 
with  speaking  knowledge  of  Spanish,  to  con- 
duct Mexican  settlement  and  social  center. 
Social  Service  Bureau,  212  City  Hall, 
Houston,  Texas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAFETERIA  Manager,  Superintendent 
or  Matron  in  institution  by  experienced 
woman.   Excellent   references.    3755    Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  Position.  Experienced  in 
child  welfare  work  and  in  personal  ap- 
proach. College  graduate.-  Prefers  position 
with  child  helping  agency.  Excellent  cre- 
dentials.   3757  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.   3719  Survey. 

MAN  and  wife,  now  superintendent  and 
matron  of  Children's  Home,  desire  similar 
work  elsewhere  or  would  accept  assistants' 
place  in  large  institution.     3742  Survey. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  with  nine  years'  ex- 
perience in  child-caring,  immigration,  Amer- 
icanization and  community  work,  desires 
position.    3767  Survey. 


TO  ORGANIZE  Child-Placing:  Experi- 
enced worker  seeks  opportunity  in  southern 
or  western  city.  Best  references.  3760 
Survey. 

Superintendent  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
care  and  maintenance;  mechanic;  handle 
help;  athletic  coach;  playground  work;  edu- 
cational or  industrial.  Highest  references. 
3764  .Survey. 

WANTED:  By  Spring,  permanent  posi- 
tion in  or  near  large  city,  by  Social  Service 
Worker  and  handicraft  teacher.  3765 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  trained  man  with  ten  years' 
experience  as  executive  in  state  board  of 
charities,  probation  and  financial  federation 
fields,  is  open  for  position,  3763  Survey. 

MATRON:  Experienced  industrial  train- 
ing school  work;  girls;  desires  position. 
References.     3766  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  OF  BOYS'   WORK 

College  man,  efficient  and  experienced  in  or- 
ganization, entertainment  and  athletics,  de- 
sires engagement  in  New  York  City  or  sub- 
urb.   3759  Survey. 


BOYS'  CAMP 


Camp  Swago  in  Pennsylvania 
FOR  THE  BOY 

DIRECTORS : 
J.   Jablonower,    5   West   65  th   Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
D.    I.    Kaplan,    4712     13th    Avenue, 

BROOKLYN 


RESEARCH :    ^e   ass,st   *n   preparing   spe- 
cial   articles,    papers,    speech- 
es,  debates.     Expert,   scholarly  service.     Author's 
Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  JEimes  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year: 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19  East  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub 
lished  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    SO   Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,    156   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Bulletin 
of  Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W. 
69th  St.,  Chicago.     10  cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York  City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

Debate — "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  than 
has  Socialism."  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University;  Negative,  Prof. 
Scott  Nearing,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 
Chairman,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor 
"The  Nation."  Held  in  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1921.  Published  by  The  Fine  Arts 
Guild,  Dept.  51,  27  West  8th  Street,  New  York 
City.  48  pages.  Paper  cover,  50c.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
(By  mail    10c  extra.) 

Palmer,  The  Law,  and  the  "Twelve" — The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  seriously  investi- 
gating the  charges  of  the  now  famous  "Report 
upon  the  Illegal  Practices  of  Justice,"  by  twelve 
distinguished  lawyers,  published  last  summer. 
On  request  we  have  filed  with  the  Committee 
the  answer  of  the  Twelve  to  Palmer's  claim  that 
they  were  "undoubted  falsehoods."  It  defines 
the  law,  deals  with  the  facts,  and  makes  vigor- 
ous  suggestions  for  action.  Further,  Z.  Chafee, 
Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School  has 
prepared  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  "Digest 
of  References  to  Evidence  of  Illegal  Practices 
of  the  Department  of  Justice."  Very  valuable, 
authentic.  Briefly  describes  character  of  evi- 
dence and  cites  documents  where  it  can  be 
found.  Copy  of  the  Answer  by  mail  50c;  copy 
of  original  Report  (a  few  left)  35c;  copv  of 
Prof.  Chafee's  Digest  50c;  the  three  for  $1.00. 
Address  Judson  King,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Popular  Government  League,  637 
Munsey   Bldg.,    Washington,   D.    C. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New   York. 

Two  Selected  Book  Lists.  For  Parents  25c; 
For  Children  50c.  postage  extra.  Description  of 
each  title.  Published  by  the  Federation  for 
Child   Study,  2  W.   64   St.,   N.   Y.   C. 

Outline  Study  No.  1  Immigration  and  Ameri- 
canization, No.  2  Our  Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  E.  W.  Loughran 
and  M.  R.  Madden.  Prepared  with  page  ref- 
erences to  collateral  reading  for  debates.  Price 
30  cents  each.  Ward  McDermott  Press, 
Warren,    R.    I. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living  and  the  Ten  Years' 
Program,  1920-1930,  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League.     October,   1920.     8  pages.     Free. 

Earnings  of  Women  in  Factories  and  a  Legal 
Minimum  Wage.  January,  1921.  28  pages, 
10  cents. 

Minimum  Wage  Commissions — Current  Facts, 
January,   1921.     16  pages.     5  cents. 

American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work. 
Dorothy   W.    Douglas.     41   pages.      10   cents. 

MiNilftuM  Wage  Laws  Are  Good  Business. 
February,    1921.     8  pages.     5   cents. 

District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Cases — 
Childrens  Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
vs.  Minimum  Wage  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Lyons  vs.  Same.  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  October  term.  1920. 
Brief  in  defense  of  Constitutionality  of  the  law. 
Felix  Frankfurter  and  Mary  W.  Dewson.  520 
pages.     $1.00.     (Case  pending.) 

Night  Working  Mothers  in  Textile  Mills, 
Passaic,  N.  J.  Agnes  De  Lima,  Dec,  1920.  20 
pages.     10   cents.     (Illustrated.) 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnisbing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glaaswaro 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 


45th  Si.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


.Drawing  Inks 
(Eternal  Writing  Ink 


)  Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilag- 
Photo  Mounter  I 
Drawing  Board  F 


I 

i  i 

v 


Pasta 
g  Board  Paste 
Liquid    Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 


Are  the  Fines!  2nd  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  ink  sand  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  yon.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CH\S.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Stmt  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 92 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of   100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress! 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street            Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue             New  York  City 

MAX    SCBMETTERLINC,    PRINTER,    NEW    YORK 


Needed 


A  New  Basis  for  Relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


Because 


Without  a  basis  for  comparison,  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  national  interests. 


POPULATION  as  the  measure  of  each  state  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  recognized  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  as  the  basis  for  comparison 
of  the  interests  and  differences  of  the  several  states. 

Wealth  or  shares  of  stock  as  the  measure  of  indi- 
vidual control  over  the  business  corporation,  revealed 
a  basis  for  the  comparison  of  interests  and  differences 
of  the  several  stockholders. 

.  When  we  stop  to  consider  the  interests  and  differ- 
ences of  nations  today  we  discover  that  we  are  without 
a  basis  for  comparison.  Numbers  alone  do  not  ade- 
quately reveal  the  purposes,  the  aspirations  of  a  na- 
tion, for  overpopulation  is  often  recognized  as  a  need 
in  the  negative  sense,  as  the  justification  for  wars  of 
aggression.  Wealth  alone  does  not  reveal  the  true 
value  of  a  nation,  for  wealth  concentrated  in  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Germany  destroyed  fair  competi- 
tion between  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures 
and  allowed  the  World  War. 

PRODUCTION  above  a  minimum  of  subsistence, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  every  individual 
making  up  a  nation,  does  reveal  a  sound  basis  for 
comparison. 

The  individual  who  produces  above  a  minimum  of 
subsistence  is  not  a  burden  on  society.  This  income 
allows  of  the  acquisition  of  property  and  a  true  under- 
standing of  laws,  not  as  they  affect  the  individual  alone 
and  for  the  moment,  but  as  they  affect  the  sum  total 
of  the  individual's  effort  as  realized  in  property. 

If  production  above  a  minimum  is  the  chief  source 
af  individual  freedom  it  must  be  the  chief  source  of  a 
nations'  freedom. 


This  total  production  above  a  minimum  or  the  na- 
tions' income,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  individu- 
als comprising  the  nation,  reveals  ai.  average  of  ability 
as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  interests  of  one  nation 
with  another. 

JAPAN  may  be  overpopulated  and  America  may 
have  reached  a  point  beyond  which  she  can  only 
assimilate  a  limited  number  of  immigrants.  If  ability 
were  the  basis  which  determined  the  relationship  be- 
tween America  and  Japan,  America  would  discover 
the  number  of  immigrants  she  could  assimilate  during 
a  year,  and  would  secure  the  average  ability  of  the 
Japanese  by  dividing  the  income  of  the  nation  by  the 
population.  The  same  procedure  would  be  gone 
through  in  determining  the  ability  of  the  other  nations 
with  whom  we  are  on  friendly  terms,  and  then  out  of 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted  to  Am- 
erica, Japan  would  be  entitled  to  the  quota  as  deter- 
mined by  the  nations'  ability.  If  the  average  ability 
of  the  Japanese  people  was  above  that  of  France,  then 
Japan  would  be  entitled  to  a  larger  quota  than  France  ; 
if  it  were  below  and  the  standard  were  brought  up, 
this  change  would  be  recognized  from  year  to  year. 

Pre-war  Production        Pre-war  Population 
France    .    .    $6,000,000,000  39,700,000 

Japan      .    .       1,700,000,000  57,998,000 

Income  is  the  production  above  a  minimum  of  Sub- 
sistence. 

Taking  fifteen  cents  per  day  as  a  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence, the  income  of  France  divided  by  the  popula- 
tion reveals  an  average  income  of  $99.  The  total  pre- 
war production  of  Japan  allows  of  no  average  income. 


To  Employment  Managers,  Labor  Executives  and  all  interested  in 

"A  Plan  For  Averting  Industrial  Strife" 

Send  today  for  a  copy  ot  pamplet  by 

SCOVILLE  HAMLIN 


PRICE  5  CENTS 
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15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS  Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y.;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial  organizations;    and   for   training   men   in   the   profession    of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-TOund  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.   Publications  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI -SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  F.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mir.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire.  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156~  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children.;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  Health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  A  league  of  agencies  to  secure  a  better  understanding  of 
child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  standards  and  methods  in  the 
different  fields  of  work  with  children,  and  to  make  available  in 
any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort.  The 
League  will  be  glad  to  advise  and  assist  any  agency  in  its  plans 
for  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Director. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec. 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  viee- 
pres.:  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y.:  Hampton  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


fADEJ?AL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA—Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.    Rev.   Charles  S 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  SL,  New  York 
Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service — Rev.    Worth    M* 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y* 
Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.;   Inez  M.    Cavert,   librarian. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  — 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensonn 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

7.H£  lNJTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fanes,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W  Laidler 
secretary  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students.  socialist 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE    ADVANCEMENT   OF    Cm 

°RED  P|QP>E-Moorfield  storey-  Pres-=  James  Weldon  John°n 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000  with  ^n 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward.  '       ln  "° 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES 

Rush  Taggart.  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

ac^MA-^^0^^  OF  THE  YOUN<3  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE    COUNCIL— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke    C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

A.  Pace. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity— Director,    Justin    McGrath- 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean* 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School  for  Women,   Washington,  D    C Dean 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.: 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; delinquency;  health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr, 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  Increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health— Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonlsba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  ln  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


•F    BLIND- 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  <;« 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Georgfe  D.  Eaton, 
field  ^ec^y  •  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures publish  literature  of  movement— samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost  '  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E  59th  St  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
TeU-support.  Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  *l.»0  a  year. 
NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine ••National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics  adminlstraticm  and  city  planning.  The  League  Is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on i  short  ballot,  city,  county  and.  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
Sc'y™  261  (A)  Broadway.  New  York.  Dues,  J5.00  a  year. 
national  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Elta VphUUpB  Crandal  R N. exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
Obfects-  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
flkTvpinn" standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
tormaUon  Omcial  or|an.  the '"Public  Health  Nurse  "  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues.  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE_Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr  130  E.  22nd  St.  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
^uoc«o  «/  tu>w»v>iiinsis   work.     Headauarters  lor  the   Modern   Health 

•American   Re- 


Crusade,   publishers    'Journal   of   the   Outdoor  Life, 
view  of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin.  ' 

NATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE— For  social    service  among  Negroes. 

,    Hollingsworth  Wood,   pres.;   Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,    exec,    sec'y.; 

127  E   23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 

people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Officialpublication, 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
entation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $1,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M-  Gienn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  requesL 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  non-commercial  cooperative  organi- 
zation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres. ; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Heiry  R.  Seager,  vice-pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly.  The  Survey's 
work  is  conducted  under  the   following  editorial  departments: 

Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces    Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,   William   L.   Chenerv 

Health,   Michael   M.   Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,   Joseph  K.   Hart 

Family  Welfare.  Child  Welfare,  Paul  L.  Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscriptions     (memberships)     $10.     Regular     subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

_-s^S^B^ 

Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

1. 


WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 

Party  Affiliations  of  Women  Voters. 

What  was  the  general  effect  upon  partisan  groupings  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  women  in  the  enfranchised  citizenship?  Were  the 
older  party  ties  strengthened  or  weakened?  Can  it  be  demon- 
strated that  the  new  voters  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
election  returns  anywhere?  Where?  How  is  this  effect  deter- 
mined ?  Did  the  women  of  the  country  approach  the  responsibility 
of  voting  in  any  less  partisan  mood  than  men  were  accustomed  to 
exhibit? 


2. 


Independent  Movements  among  Women  Voters. 


Are  women  showing  themselves  more  independent  than  men 
in  their  political  affiliations?  What  is  the  substance  of  the  demand 
for  an  independent  women's  party?  Has  this  movement  a  rational 
motivation,  or  merely  an  emotional  basis?  Is  it  based  on  present 
political  need,  or  is  it  the  result  of  old  momentums  gathered  in  the 
days  of  the  fight  for  suffrage?  Are  women  more  likely  to  hold 
political  action  to  the  high  levels  of  social  intelligence  than  men 
have  done?  Can  this  be  accomplished  by  action  through  inde- 
pendent political  parties?  What  are  the  aims  of  the  present  polit- 
ical movements  among  women?  Are  these  aims  universally  valid, 
or  have  they  a  class  or  sex  motivation?  Are  they  supported  by 
large  groups  of  women,  or  by  minorities? 

3  Criticisms  of  the  Women's  Movements  in  Politics. 
♦  What  are  the  arguments  now  being  brought  against  further 
independent  action  by  women  in  politics?  What  do  the  men  who 
criticize  have  to  say?  The  women?  Are  these  criticisms  convinc- 
ing? In  what  respects  do  they  fail?  Who  are  the  main  leaders 
of  these  criticizing  groups?  What  parties  do  they  represent?  What 
other  types  of  affiliation  may  be  responsible  for  their  attitudes?  Is 
it  true,  as  some  leaders  of  partisanship  maintain,  that  the  un- 
affiliated individual  is  not  truly  American?  Is  the  independent 
voter  a  menace  to  our  institutions?  When  he  votes  by  himself? 
When  he  combines  in  groups?  Is  an  independent  group  working 
for  some  form  of  legislation  and  urging  voters  to  "keep  an  eye 
on  the  legislature"  or  Congress,  a  menace?  Does  that  constitute 
"government  by  minorities,"  as  some  critics  charge?  Does  this  ex- 
clude the  "right  to  petition?"  May  a  "petition"  take  the  form  of 
an  active  group  of  human  beings  working  with  individual  legis- 
lators for  securing  desired  results?  May  it  take  the  form  of  an 
active  campaign  to  defeat  an  objectionable  legislator  at  the  next 
election?  Does  a  group  always  represent  group  interests?  Does  a 
party  always  represent  human  interest,  the  general  welfare?  If 
a  group  is  able  to  secure  enough  votes  for  the  enactment  of  its 
program,  is  that  program  rightly  to  be  called  dangerous?  Under 
what  circumstances  may  we  be  sure  that  a  legislature  votes  its 
free  uncoerced  intentions,  thereby  enacting  tfie  general  will;  and 
under  what  circumstances  is  it  manipulated  by  more  or  less  nefari- 
ous groups,  thereby  enacting  some  minority  program?  Can  any 
general   rule   for  these   matters   be   laid   down? 

How  are  social  questions  to  be  made  generally  known  and  in- 
corporated into  legislative  platforms  and  programs  except  by  the 
preliminary  efforts  of  minorities?  Is  a  sex-minority  group  proper 
in  a  democracy?  What  dangers  lurk  in  such  groups?  Is  any 
minority  group  legitimate?  Upon  what  terms  and  conditions? 
How  are  minority  groups  to  be  protected  in  their  rights  of  opposi- 
tion and  criticism  in  the  future  of  America? 
References: 

Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale:  What  Women  Want. 

Co.    Price,  $i.6o;  postpaid,  $1.70. 

Doris  Stevens:  Jailed  for  Freedom.    Boni  &  Liveright. 

$3.00;  postpaid,  $3.20. 
M.  Phillips:  Women   and   The  Labor  Party.     B.  W. 

Price,  $0.50;  postpaid,   $0.60. 


Stokes 
Price, 
Huebsch. 


The   books    mentioned    above   may   be   obtained    through    the    Survey    Book 
Department. 


Il'a«Sm»tw    M°LhL^'  ?o°n021\  PubIish«d  J'^lv  by  the  Survev  Associates,    Inc.,    112    E.    19    St..    New   York.     Price    $5.00    yearly.     Entered    as    second- 
class  matter.   March  25,   1909,   at  the   post-office,   New  York    NY.,  under   the  act  of  March  3.   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a' special   rate  of  postage 
provided   for   in    Section    1103.   Act   of  October   3,    1917.   authorized    on   June    26.    1918. 
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Important  Crowell  Books 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BARTLETT 

Hand-Book  of  American  Government.  Revised  by  Henry  Camp- 
bell   Black,    editor   of   the    Constitutional   Review.     12mo,    cloth. 

Net,  $1.25 
"The  best  book  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every   American." — Henry  A.  Wise   Wood. 

By  C.  A.  BROWNE 

The  Story  op  Our  National  Ballads.  With  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  these  ballads,  the  definite  historic  episode  in  which 
it  has  taken  its  rise  is  discussed  by  the  author  in  a  fashion 
to  throw  interesting  light  on  the  inner  turn  of  their  events. 
Songs  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  World  War  fol- 
low those  growing  from  the  earlier  episodes  of  our  national 
growth.     8vo,  illustrated.  Net  $2.00 

By  THOMAS  BULFINCH 

Mythology.     "Age   of   Fable,"    "Age   of   Chivalry,"  "Legends   of 

Charlemagne,"    "King   Arthur   and    His    Knights,"  etc.,    in   one 

volume,    well    edited,    and    indexed.     28    full-page  illustrations. 

8vo,   cloth.  Net  $3.00 

By  VICTOR  DURUY 

Dueuy's  History  op  France.  Translated  by  M.  Cary.     Edited  by 

J.    F.    Jameson.     Continued  to    1920    by    Mabell    S.    C.    Smith. 

With   colored   maps.     8vo.  Net,  $3.50 

"Of  all  short  summaries  of  French  history,  this  is  probably  the 
best." — Andrew  D.  White. 

By  RICHARD  T.  ELY 

Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  A  full  and  accurate  account  of 
Socialism,  its  nature,  its  philosophy,  its  history,  and  its  litera- 
ture to   1894.  Net,  $2.50 

By  HENRY  WARE  JONES 

Safe  and  Unsafe  Democracy.  A  Commentary  on  Political  Ad- 
ministration in  the  American   Commonwealth.     8vo.     Net,  $2.00 

By  FORBES  LINDSAY 

Every-Day  Efficiency.  A  course  which  takes  up  suggestion, 
concentration,  worry,  poise,  memory,  hygiene,  exercise,  records, 
plans,  standardizing,   etc.      12mo.  Net,  $1.75 

"No  matter  what  the  occupation  of  a  man  (or  woman)  he  ought 
to  get  from  even  a  casual  reading  of  this  volume  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  book."— Continent. 

By  THOMAS  MORAN 

American  Bresidents.  A  summing  up  of  the  personal  traits  of 
our  presidents  beginning  with  Washington  and  ending  with 
Wilson.     12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

By  EDWARD  O.  OTIS 

Tuberculosis:  Its  Cause,  Cure,  and  Pseventi»«.  The  simple 
facts  about  this  all  too  common  disease  presented  in  a  form 
interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  16  illustra- 
tions.    Revised  Edition.     12mo,  doth.  Net,  $2.00 

By  GEORGE  H.  PALMER 

Self-Cultivation  in  English.  This  helpful  essay,  full  of  sensi- 
ble suggestion  concerning  a  most  important  subject,  is  re- 
garded as  a  classic  on  "the  mastery  of  English  for  use  as  a 
tooL'     Special    School    Edition.     12mo,    paper.  Net,  20c. 

By  PETER  M.  ROGET 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  New  large-type, 
thin-paper  edition  of  this  indispensable  aid  t»  students  and 
literary  workers,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  C.  O.  S. 
Mawson.     A  particularly  convenient  form  of  the  work. 

8vo,     cloth Net,  $3.00 

Cloth,     indexed Net,     3.50 

Limp     leather Net,     5.00 

Limp    leather,    indexed; Net,     5.50 

By  WILLIAM  P.  TRENT 

Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Edited 
by  W.  P.  Trent  and  B.  W.  Wells.  Selections  from  Captain 
John  Smith  to  Philip  Vickers  Fithian.  Witk  introductions. 
8vo.  Net,  $2.50 

By  AMOS  G.  WARNER 

American  Charities.  A  study  in  Philanthropy  and  Economics. 
"Without  question  is  the  classic  work  on  the  subject,  and  can 
be  recommended  to  students  as  one  of  highest  value  and  im- 
portance."— The   Dial.     Revised    Edition.  Net,  $3.00 

By  F.  H.  WINES 

Punishment  and  Reformation.  Revised  by  W.  D.  Lane.  "A 
masterly  tratise  on  the  handling  of  crime." — Nea  York  Times. 
"Will  be  helpful  to  every  social  worker." — The  Churchman. 
Revised   Edition.  Net,  $3.00 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO. 

426  WEST  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


-H.   L.   MENCKEN   says: 


"Even  a  college  professor  or  congressman  can   understand 
Tridon  on  Psychoanalysis.'' 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOONS    AT    3.30 
FEBRUARY   25   to    MARCH    25,    1921 

A  New  and  Remarkable  Series  of  Five  Lectures  on 

"PSYCHOANALYSIS" 

by 

ANDRE     TRIDON 

Author  of  "Psychoanalysis  and    Behavior,"  "Psychoanalysis, 

Its  Theory  and   Practice,"  "Psychoanalysis, 

Sleep  and   Dreams,"  etc. 

Feb.       25— THE     UNCONSCIOUS     AND     ITS     MYSTERIES: 

or  What  Is  Psychoanalysis? 
March     4— THE     INTERPRETATION     OF    DREAMS: 

or  Suppressed  Desires  and  Their  Gratification. 
March  11 — PROBLEMS   OF    CHILDHOOD: 

or   Heredity   and   Sexual    Environment. 
March  18—  DUAL    PERSONALITIES: 

or  tne  Jeky»   and    Hyde  Case  In   Actual   Life. 
March  25— LOVE,    NORMAL   AND   ABNORMAL. 


RUMFORD    HALL,   51    East  <Wth   Street,    near   Madison    Ave. 
Single  Admission  $1.25  Course  Ticket  $5  00 

Management  of 

THE     FINE     ARTS     GUILD, 
27  W.  8th  Street  Phone,  Stuyvesant  717. 

N.  E. — Inasmuch  as  the  seating  capacity  ot  Rumford  Hall 
Is  limited  to  250,  we  arge  you-  to  make  your  reservation  at 
onco  either  for  single  lectures  or  the  complete  course.  Res- 
ervations will  be  honored   in  order  of  receipt. 


-CERTIFIED- 


STENOGRAPHIC      REPORT 

of 

The    Greatest    DEBATE    in    a    Decade! 

Prof.   E.  R.  A.   SELIGMAN 

Head  Dept.  of  Economics  Columbia  University 

versus 

SCOTT     NEARING 

Rand  School  Social  Science 
Introduction   by   OSWALD    GARRISON    VILLARO,   Editor   of 

Subject : 
RESOLVED:     "That  Capitalism  has  more  to  offer  the  workers  of  the   United 

States   than   has  Socialism." 
Held  In  New  York  City  January  23,  1921.  before  an  audience 

of  3.500. 

48    pages;    illustrated    by   photographs    of   the    debaters;   paper 

cover  50c;  cloth  $1.00   (by  mail  10c  extra). 

THE      FINE      ARTS      GUILD, 

Dept.   51, 

27   W.  8th    Street  N.  Y.   City 


"The   Nation' 


THE 

AMERICAN   EMPIRE 

a   stirring   new   book   on   the   Uited   States 
and  its  relation  to  world  affairs  by: 

SCOTT    NEARING 

Packed   with   information;   priced    so    that 
you   can   afford   it. 

272    pages    postpaid;    paper,     50    cents; 
cloth,    $1. 

RAND    BOOK   STORE 

7    East    15th    Street,    New    York. 


FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

concerning  the  Unitarian  Faith  address  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Morse,   43   Richwood   Street,  West   Roxbury,   Mass. 

Theodore  Parker  Church. 


Second  edition  of  The  Survey's  special  issue  on 

PROHIBITION -PROSPERITY 

Widespread  demand  for  The  SURVEY'S  study  of  the  effects  of  a  year's 
freedom  from  LOW  WAGES.  UNEMPLOYMENT  and  DRINK  has  made 
necessary  a  second  edition  of  (he  NOVEMBER  6  issue.  The  price  is  25 
cents  per  copy  postpaid;  100  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  20  cents 
each.     The    Survey,    112   East    19th    Street,   New    York 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,   500   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York. 
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NO  WORRY,  NO  SLEEPLESS  NIGHTS 

A  large  accident  insurance  company  in  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  daily  papers  has  delivered  an  ultimatum 
to  the  emotions.  It  appears  that  the  service  of  this  firm, 
which  has  made  possible  the  adjustment  of  accident  claims 
within  four  days,  assures  to  the  careless  motorist  complete 
freedom  from  trie  pangs  of  remorse.  "Since  its  organization," 
the  statement  says,  "ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  claims 
against  policy-holders  have  been  settled  promptly — and  settled 
out  of  court.  Consider  what  this  service  means  to  car  own- 
no  delays,  no  litigation,  no  financial  loss,  no  worry,  no 


ers- 


sleepless  nights." 
prising  firm. 


Here  is  an  unlimited  field   for  an  enter- 


UNIFIED  FEDERAL  QUARANTINE 

ONE  good  from  the  ill  wind  of  typhus  which  is  threaten- 
ing Atlantic  ports  has  been  to  bring  to  a  head  the  long 
drawn  out  process  of  transfer  of  the  quarantaine  station 
in  New  York  Harbor  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  New  York  was  the  last  large  port  under 
local  quarantaine  control,  and  civic  and  health  bodies  and  fed- 
eral sanitary  experts  united  in  1916  in  a  campaign  to  have  the 
change  made,  so  that  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  from  infection  from  overseas  could  be  universal- 
ly and  clearly  fixed.  So  long  as  any  ports  have  been  left  in 
local  hands  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  situation  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Survey  in  a 
staff  article  by  Gertrude  Seymour  in  January,  1 91 6.  The 
New  York  legislature  acted  in  April,  1916,  and  negotiations 
were  entered  into  between  the  federal  and  state  authorities 
for  transfer.  Adequate  federal  appropriation  was  proposed 
to  put  the  work  at  the  port  in  New  York  on  a  plane  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance.  The  war  came  along;  the 
whole  move  was  held  up  and  only  now  are  the  negotiations  for 
transfer  being  completed.  Meanwhile  Dr.  L.  E.  Cofer  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  was  given  leave  of  ab- 


sence and  appointed  by  the  state  to  head  the  quarantine  work 
at  New  York  so  that  it  could  be  articulated  to  the  federal 
service  along  the  seaboard.  Nonetheless  the  present  typhus 
emergency  found  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of  federal,  state 
and  city  authorities  still  sufficiently  at  loose  ends  to  lead  to 
friction  instead  of  the  cooperation  which  could  be  looked  for 
if  responsibility  were  clearly  fixed. 

MORE  MOONEY  EVIDENCE 

EVER  since  the  conviction  of  Thomas  H.  Mooney  for 
complicity  in  the  San  Francisco  preparedness  parade 
dynamiting,  the  fairness  of  his  trial  has  been  challenged. 
Now  Frank  MacDonald,  whom  the  New  York  Call  declares 
to  be  the  only  remaining  witness  against  Mooney,  is  reported  to 
have  confessed  last  week  in  New  Jersey  that  his  evidence  was 
false.  MacDonald  has  left  for  San  Francisco  where  he  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  statement  of  his  part  in  the  case.  Following 
hard  upon  this  breakdown  comes  a  statement,  printed  in  the 
New  York  Call  and  attributed  to  Richard  Smith,  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  United  States  Army  Engineers.  Smith  is  said  to 
have  stated  that  at  the  moment  Mooney  was  supposed  to  be 
setting  the  bomb,  he  saw  the  accused  man  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  many  blocks  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  outrage. 
These  recent  statements  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Mediation  Commission  which,  during  the  first  months 
of  America's  entrance  into  the  world  war,  reported  that  grave 
doubt  existed  concerning  the  justice  of  Mooney 's  conviction. 
It  now  appears  that  the  case  will  be  reopened. 

RAILROAD  AGREEMENTS   CONTINUED 

THE  demand  of  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  chairman  of  the  labor 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
that  the  national  working  agreements  between  the  railroads 
and  the  transportation  unions  be  abrogated  at  once  was  de- 
nied by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  last  week. 
The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  through  Mr.  Atter- 
bury had  insisted  that  the  five  national  agreements  which 
cover  working  conditions  [see  the  Survey  for  February  12, 
page  699]  must  be  annulled  because  of  the  financial  plight  of 
the  railroads.  In  rendering  the  decision  of  the  Railroad 
Board  Judge  R.  M.  Barton  said: 

The  board  has  assumed  as  a  basis  of  this  decision  the  con- 
tinuance in  full  force  and  effect  of  the  rules,  working  conditions 
and  agreements  enforced  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration. 

Judge  Barton  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  expense  must 
be  passed  on  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  not 
by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.     He  continued: 

If  any  of  these  rules,  and  working  conditions  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  they  constitute  an  unwarranted  burden  upon  the 
public.    It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  this  board  to  use  the  utmost 
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T)10NEER  suffrage  leaders  are  to  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
-L  Capitol  Hall  of  Fame.  The  memorial  to  them,  in  the  form  of 
a  statue  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Lucretia 
Mott,  ivas  officially  presented  to  and  accepted  by  Congress  over  the 
protests  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  o-n  February  15,  at  the 
opening  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
at   Washington 


practical  expedition, 
consistent  with  the  nec- 
essary time  for  hearing 
and  consideration,  in 
determining  whether 
any  of  the  rules  and 
working  conditions  now 
in  effect  are  unreason- 
able. The  board  is  en- 
deavoring to  perform 
its  obligation  and  will 
be  better  able  to  do  so, 
if  it  is  not  further  inter- 
rupted by  the  introduc- 
tion of  unwarranted  de- 
mands  by    either    party. 

The  railroads  are  re- 
ported to  be  planning  to 
request  the  federal  board 
to  sanction  a  reduction  in 
the  wage  scales.  The 
present  rates  were  fixed 
last  summer.  They  are  in 
part  determined  by  the 
rules  formulated  by  Con- 
gress and  inserted  in  the 
labor  section  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  The 
board,  moreover,  on  Feb- 
ruary   14   suspended    the 

order  of  the  Erie  Railroad  reducing  the  wages  of  maintenance 
of  waymen  and  changing  the  working  conditions  of  train  dis- 
patchers. It  ruled  that  no  wage  reduction  could  be  effective 
except  in  cases  of  agreement  between  management  and  em- 
ployes until  the  board  had  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  issue.  A  hearing  on  the  wage  question  was  scheduled 
for  February  23. 

INDUSTRIAL  ESPIONAGE  BARED 

ESPIONAGE  in  industry,  long  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  the  underground  methods  of  labor  war- 
fare, has  been  investigated  under  the  Cabot  Fund. 
Through  Sidney  Howard,  assisted  by  Robert  Dunn,  a  con- 
siderable inquiry  has  been  made  for  Richard  C.  Cabot.  The 
first  of  seven  installments  of  the  dramatic  and  important 
report  thus  obtained  has  been  published  by  the  New  Republic. 
For  a  number  of  years  evidences  of  the  activities  of  in- 
dustrial spies  have,  through  various  agencies,  been  brought  to 
the  public  attention.  The  United  States  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations,  for  example,  made  available  much  material. 
During  the  steel  strike  the  work  of  industrial  detectives  came 
to  light.  In  Denver  during  last  summer's  street  car  strike 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  number  of  "innocent  bystand- 
ers" labor  espionage  again  became  prominent.  Passaic's  textile 
industry  and  West  Virginia's  coal  fields  have  likewise  given 
their  recent  testimony  concerning  the  importance  of  this  phen- 
omenon in  the  United  States. 

The  research  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cabot  Fund 
presents,  however,  a  rounded  picture  of  present  conditions. 
The  system  of  industrial  espionage,  as  Mr.  Howard  shows, 
of  necessity  stimulates  ill-will  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes and  at  the  same  time  fosters  a  diseased  situation  in  labor 
unions.  The  business  of  industrial  spy  is  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  hostility  and  dislike  between  employers  and 
workers.  Mr.  Howard  found  that  strikes  were  prolonged 
rather  than  broken  by  labor  detectives  and  that  trouble  has 
been  fostered  where  peace  had  existed.  The  effect  of  espion- 
age upon  trade  unionism  has  been  more  serious.  In  Decem- 
ber, says  Mr.  Howard,  "ten  important  officials  of  the  labor 
unions  of  Akron,  Ohio,  were  exposed  as  confessed  and  con- 
victed spies  of  the  Corporations  Auxiliary  company,  a  concern 
whose  business  is  the  administration  of  industrial  espionage." 
An  industrial  detective,  he  reports,  bought  the  Columbus  Labor 


News  during  a  street  car 
strike  in  that  city  and  used 
it  "to  encourage  the  very 
agitation  which  he  is  be- 
ing paid  to  break  by  the 
street  railway  company." 
The  Sherman  Service 
officials  of  Chicago  were 
indicted,  he  reports,  be- 
cause they  instructed  their 
agents  to  "stir  up  as  much 
bad  feeling  as  you  can 
possibly  between  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  Serbians." 
Railroads,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph company,  and 
groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Erectors'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Man- 
ufacturers' Association 
and  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association  are  re- 
ported to  be  among  those 
using  secret  service  de- 
partments. The  names 
and  statements  of  policy 

of  a  number  of  industrial  detective  agencies  are  cited  in  the 

first  installment  of  this  disturbing  record. 

An  interpretation  of  the  human  significance  of  his  findings 

will  be  given  by  Mr.  Howard  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the 

Survey. 


I 


IN  RESTRAINT  OF  COOPERATION 

N  its  pathetic  haste,  as  some  observers  found  it,  to  do 
something  for  the  farmer,  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  has, 
nevertheless,  failed  to  pass  a  measure  in  which  large  numbers 
of  organized  farmers,  especially  in  the  West,  are  vitally  in- 
terested ;  namely,  the  Volstead-Capper  bill,  authorizing  the 
association  of  agricultural  producers  for  interstate  commerce. 
Opposition  to  that  bill  has  been  largely  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  make  the  farmers  of  the  country  a  privileged  class, 
enabling  them  to  enhance  prices  by  lessening  of  competition 
and  restraint  of  trade.  But  the  cooperative  producers'  or- 
ganizations point  out  that  what  they  demand  is  merely  the 
same  legality  for  interstate  transactions  which,  for  instance, 
the  large  packing  concerns,  with  their  numerous  branches 
throughout  the  country,  already  enjoy.  Section  6,  of  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1914,  provides  that: 

Nothing  contained  in  the  Anti-Trust  laws  shall  be  construed 
to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural  organizations,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
help  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to 
forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of  such  organizations 
from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor 
shall  such  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or  con- 
strued to  be  illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Anti-Trust  laws. 

The  Capper- Volstead  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  and  extending  a  legal  right  which,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, was  intended  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  1914.  It  permits 
producers  to  organize  cooperative  associations  without  capital 
stock  or  with  capital  stock,  provided  the  dividends  on  such  cap- 
ital stock  are  limited  to  8  per  cent  per  annum.  It  further 
provides  that,  if  the  secretary  of  agriculture  believes  that  any 
such  association  has  unduly  enhanced  the  price  of  any  agri- 
cultural product  by  reason  of  restraint  of  trade  or  lessening 
of  competition,  he  could,  after  due  hearing,  compel  the  asso- 
ciation to  cease  and  desist  therefrom.  If  the  association  re- 
fused, the  secretary  of  agriculture  is  authorized  to  proceed 
through  the  courts  and  secure  an  injunction  against  it. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate    with    two    important 
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amendments,  the  first,  substituting  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  the  second,  denying 
the  authority  to  create  or  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  is  generally  agreed,  as  the  es- 
tablished defender  of  the  public  against  possible  abuses,  is  in 
a  better  position  to  exercise  the  function  given  in  the  original 
bill  than  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  The  second  amendment, 
representatives  of  cooperative  organizations  argue,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  very  object  the  bill  has  in  view,  since  the  most 
successful  cooperative  associations  in  the  country  are  techni- 
cally monopolies,  and  cooperative  organization  by  locality  has 
again  and  again  proved  a  failure.  For  instance,  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  one  of  the  most  powerful  associa- 
tions of  the  west,  resulted  from  the  federation  of  218  local 
associations  which  had  previously  been  federated  in  twenty 
districts,  and  now  controls  about  73  per  cent  of  the  citrus 
crop  of  California.  The  California  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
iation,  controlling  about  nine-tenths  of  the  country's  almond 
crop;  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  controlling 
about  four-fifths  of  the  country's  raisin  crop — are  other  ex- 
amples of  technical  monopolies  in  the  legal  sense.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  hundreds  of  dairy  associations  which  are  tech- 
nical monopolies  since  they  control  the  milk  in  a  specified  area 
and  manufacture  milk  into  cheese  and  butter  which  then  en- 
ters into  interstate  commerce. 

The  successful  cooperative  associations  throughout  the 
country,  in  short,  are  organized  on  the  commodity  plan;  and 
not  on  that  of  geographical  limitation ;  and  thus  the  second 
Senate  amendment  would  choke  off  the  one  form  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  association  which  has  proved  permanent  and 
successful.  Since  the  House  had  passed  the  original  bill,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate  went  to  a  joint  conference, 
with  the  result  that  the  bill  will  probably  die  with  the  cur- 
rent session.  Aaron  Sapiro,  attorney  for  a  group  of  western 
producers'  associations,  writes  the  following  obituary: 

This  cooperative  marketing  act  was  the  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation, reaching  fundamentals  in  agriculture,  that  could  have 
given  relief  to  the  farmer;  and  this  bill  was  directly  thwarted 
by  the  second  Senate  amendment.  No  member  of  the  consuming 
public  wants  the  farmer  to  stop  production.  To  keep  the  farmer 
producing,  he  must  receive  a  fair  return  on  his  product.  The 
farmer  has  never  been  able  to  secure  a  fair  return  on  his  pro- 
duct except  through  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

Agricultural  production  is  a  matter  of  individual  production 
and,  as  such,  has  proved  efficient  and  desirable.  We  all  con- 
sider as  ideal  the  time  when  millions  of  farmers  will  own  and 
work  their  farms  and  raise  their  products  on  an  ownership  sys- 
tem, without  tenantry  or  leaseholds.  But  while  production  is  an 
individual  problem,  marketing  is  a  group  problem.  It  demands 
cooperation. 

The  Volstead  bill  was  not  intended  to  give  exemption  to  the 
farmer  but  to  bring  him  up  to  the  level,  in  point  of  organiza- 
tion, that  has  been  granted  generations  ago  to  other  forms  of 
industry.  The  farmer  was  willing  to  have  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  check  his  prices  when  for  any  reason  they  became 
unduly  enhanced.  No  other  business  in  the  entire  country,  in 
normal  times  would  voluntarily  submit  to  such  regulation.  The 
Senate  conferees  have  defeated  the  one  great  piece  of  construc- 
tive and  permissive  legislation  that  would  have  enabled  the 
farmer  to  help  himself. 

RADICAL  EVICTIONS 

SOME  of  the  recent  activities  against  the  "reds"  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that,  although  the  draft  is  gone,  the 
sneezing  still  keeps  up.  When  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard  of  New  York  city,  editor  of  the 
Nation,  spoke  at  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Cincinnati,  it  was 
over  the  loudly  voiced  and  widely  published  protest  of  the 
members  of  the  Women  Voters'  League,  supplemented  by  the 
hardier  resistance  of  about  fifty  self-designated  ex-service  men 
who  smashed  much  glass  in  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ing. The  substance  of  the  objection  was  Mr.  Villard's  stand, 
during  the  war,  against  conscription. 

In  New  York  city  the  Board  of  Education  has  ousted  from 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  the  Community  Forum,  which 
has  been  held  in  school  auditoriums  for  two  winters,  since  fire 
destroyed  the  Church  of  Messiah,  the  home  of  its  parent  or- 


ganization, the  Community  Church.  The  ejection  was  made, 
according  to  William  L.  Ettinger,  superintendent  of  schools, 
"in  the  interests  of  common  decency  and  good  citizenship," 
and  because  the  people  in  charge  of  the  forum  "were  apt  to 
spread  religious  doctrine  in  the  schools,"  but  more  specifically 
because  of  radical  utterances  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Richmond  and 
Lincoln  Steffens  made  while  speaking  under  forum  auspices. 
Several  years  ago  the  Community  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  is  pastor,  and  the  Community  Forum 
were  declared  to  be  separate  and  distinct  by  the  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  former. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  forum,  after  the  dispossession  took 
place,  was  held  at  the  Park  Theater  last  Sunday.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  evening  was  made  by  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago. 
Resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Education  whose  policy  of  approving  the  list  of  speakers  in 
advance  made  them,  charged  Dr.  Holmes,  jointly  responsible 
with  the  forum  for  the  radical  utterances  of  those  speakers. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Supreme  Court  has  just  handed  down 
a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Fincke,  Tsee  the 
Survey  for  May  15,  1920,  p.  232]  headmaster  of  Brookwood 
School,  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  who  was  arrested  last  May  when 
attempting  to  speak  in  the  streets  of  Duquesne,  Pa.,  in  the  free 
speech  campaign  of  the  National  Committee  for  Organizing 
Iron  and  Steel  workers.  This  decision,  which  upheld  the  or- 
dinance that  the  meeting  was  contesting,  affects  the  ability  of 
labor  organizations  in  Western  Pennsylvania  to  hold  meetings 
in  any  section  of  the  state  under  domination  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  Civil  Liberties  Union  an- 
nounces that  the  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  radicals  are  not  alone  in  appellation. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  announced  that  it  will  appeal 
in  the  cases  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Colyer,  Frank 
Mack  and  Lew  Bender,  [the  cases  decided  by  Judge  Anderson 
of  Boston,  see  the  Survey  for  April  17,  1920,  p.  105 ;  May  1, 
1920,  p.  182;  July  3,  1920,  p.  489]  in  an  effort  to  determine 


TJ/^ASHINCTON'S  BIRTHDAY  anniversary  is  to  be  fittingly 
"'  celebrated  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  city, 
by  the  presentation  of  a  special  gala  performance  of  Carmen  and 
It  Symbolic  Tableau  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  Relief 
Council  of  which  Herbert  Hoover  is  chairman.  The  poster  here 
reproduced  was  especially  designed  by  Mr.  Benda  for  this  occasion 
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whether  the  Communist  Party  advocates  force  and  violence 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  October  16,  191 8. 

These  and  numbers  of  other  "red"  activities  continue  to 
give  hue  to  the  political  landscape.  Probably  the  most  delight- 
ful contribution  from  either  pros  or  antis  is  the  carefully 
charted  and  statistical  article  that  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  for  January  30,  which  proved,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  52  persons  .control  the  radical  and  extreme  pac- 
ifist campaigns  in  the  United  States  and  that  "325  interlock- 
ing directorates  in  45  organizations  permit  of  intimate  and 
constant  cooperation  without  gap  or  breaking  point." 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  MUTUAL  AID 

PRINCE  Peter  Kropotkin,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  79 
is  announced  from  Moscow,  laid  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  humanitarian  movements  of  our  time.  He  was  not 
a  Christian  and  all  his  life  fought  the  prevailing  theories 
of  socialism.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the  first  outstanding 
figure  in  the  fight  against  that  false  individualist  interpreta- 
tion of  human  evolution  which  mistook  the  main  findings  of 
Darwin  and  penetrated  the  social  and  political  philosophy  of 
a  generation.  With  the  scientific  explorer's  eye  for  detail,  he 
reconstructed  the  history  of  evolution  in  the  light  of  Proud- 
hon's  discovery — the  interrelation  of  anarchism  and  mutual 
aid.  While  the  leading  socialists  more  and  more  emphasized 
the  theory  that  enough  wealth  was  being  produced  in  the 
world  and  that,  after  a  social  revolution,  the  only  paramount 
problem  remaining  was  that  of  re-distribution,  Kropotkin 
recognized  that  production  itself  had  taken  a  wrong  turn 
under  modern  conditions  of  centralized  control,  that  it  had 
to  be  immensely  increased  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of 
the  many,  and  that  intensified  production  implied  decentral- 
ized ownership  and  control.  Thus  he  was  led  to  establish  for 
social  advancement  the  law  of  cooperative  individualism,  or 
mutual  aid,  a  law  which  he  discovered  at  work  not  only  in 
all  successful  human  associations  from  the  dawn  of  history 
but  also  in  the  most  developed  forms  of  all  animate  nature. 

When  Huxley  published,  in  1888,  his  "atrocious  article, 
The  Struggle  for  Existence,  a  Program,"  Kropotkin  says,  "I 


decided  to  put  in  a  readable  form  my  objections  to  his  way 
of  understanding  the  struggle  for  life."  The  result  was 
Mutual  Aid,  first  brought  out  as  a  series  of  articles  in  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  also  applied  the  principle  to  the  rela- 
tions of  peoples.  Speaking  of  the  development  of  Darwin's 
formula  by  political  writers,  he  said:  "There  is  no  infamy 
in  civilized  society  or  in  the  relations  of  the  white  toward 
the  so-called  lower  races,  or  the  strong  toward  the  weak, 
which  would  not  have  found  its  excuse  in  this  formula." 

As  a  geologist,  Kropotkin  had  established  his  claim  to  a 
high  place  in  the  world  of  science  when  he  proved  that  the 
main  lines  of  structure  in  Asia  were  from  the  Southwest  to 
the  Northeast,  a  finding  contrary  to  all  established  concep- 
tions. On  the  peak  of  fame,  in  early  manhood,  he  deliberately 
abandoned  his  career  to  bring  to  the  common  people,  whom  he 
saw  suffering  everywhere,  knowledge  and  aid  in  their  struggle 
of  emancipation.  He  spent  wretched  years  in  prison  (inci- 
dentally studying  the  criminal  types  and  advancing  prison 
reform)  and  stayed  the  larger  part  of  his  long  and  strenuous 
life  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  France  and  England.  Kropot- 
kin's  story  reads  like  an  epic  of  adventure.  "What  a  picture !" 
exclaims  George  Brandes  in  his  introduction  to  the  Memoi: 
of  a  Revolutionist.  "He  has  lived  the  life  of  the  aristocrai 
and  among  the  workers,  he  has  been  page  de  chambre  of  the 
emperor  and  an  impecunious  writer,  he  has  lived  the  life  of 
the  student,  the  officer,  the  man  of  science,  the  explorer  of  un- 
known lands,  the  administrator,  and  the  hunted  revolution- 
ist." But  in  his  later  years,  ill  health  and  studious  habits 
forced  on  him  the  life  of  the  recluse.  In  spite  of  the  success 
of  several  of  his  books,  Kropotkin  always  was  poor.  Those 
who  have  known  him  will  remember  the  charm  of  his  old- 
world  courtesy,  his  modest  and  truly  Russian  geniality  in  the 
company  of  younger  people,  his  sunny  optimism,  his  faith  in 
mankind. 

In  Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops,  first  published  in 
1898,  Kropotkin  worked  out  his  program  of  decentralization, 
linked  to  a  twofold  cooperation:  that  between  industrial  and 
agricultural  pursuits  and  that  of  brain  work  with  manual 
work.  This  book  had  an  immense  influence  on  modern 
thought,  even  in  camps  at  war  with  Kropotkin  on  ultimate 
questions  of  social  organization.  In  a  revised  edition  of  that 
book,  in  1912,  he  was  able  to  indicate  the  first  proofs  of  the 
tendency  to  decentralization  in  industry  and  agriculture  which 
he  had  foretold.  The  use  of  electrical  power  began  to  make 
possible,  what  that  of  steam  power  had  interrupted,  industrial 
production  in  small  shops.  In  agriculture  everywhere  there 
was  a  movement  for  the  splitting  up  of  large  estates  and, 
intensified  production  with  the  aid  of  new  scientific  knowledge 
and  cooperative  forms  of  marketing. 

He  also  foresaw  (in  1899,  wnen  tne  Memoirs  of  a  Revo- 
lutionist appeared)  a  more  important  European  revolution 
than  that  of  1848,  the  direct  outcome  of  militarism  and  of 
concentration  of  economic  power — a  revolution  "not  in  the 
sense  of  mere  fighting  between  different  parties,  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  profound  and  rapid  social  reconstruction."  That 
revolution  has  come,  in  some  of  its  phases  at  least;  and  though t 
we  do  not  know  exactly  how  Kropotkin  felt  toward  the 
revolutionary  developments  in  Russia  and  toward  the  present 
regime  in  that  unhappy  country  (all  through  his  later  years 
he  was  too  much  of  a  student  to  express  himself  strongly  on 
current  events),  we  know  that  he  stayed  on  to  aid  and  guide 
as  far  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  when  he  might  with 
good  grace  have  returned  to  Brighton  or  Locarno. 

But  the  name  of  Kropotkin  belongs  to  the  world  and  not 
to  Russia  alone.  It  was  he  who  reestablished  chanty  to  her 
righful  place  in  human  relationships  and  pointed  the  way  out 
of  the  excessive  and  demoralizing  specialization  of  pursuits 
into  which  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  inventions  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  have  driven  civilized  society.  To  the 
world  of  social  welfare  endeavor  he  will  always  remain  a 
beacon  light  and  an  inspiration. 
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Typhus 

A  New  York  View 


f    ||    ^  YPHUS  fever  has  been  raging  since  the  early  days 

of  the  war  in  Serbia  and  other  Balkan  states,    in 

Central  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean 

countries,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia  where  six  million 

people  have  died  from  the  disease  since  the  beginning  of  the 

war. 

The  steamships  engaged  in  transatlantic  passenger  service 
are  busily  plying  between  infected  European  ports  and  those 
of  this  country.  On  the  first  of  this  month,  the  Presidente 
Wilson  bringing  immigrants  from  Trieste  arrived  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  passed  Quarantine,  and  then  discharged  its  first 
and  second  cabin  passengers;  also  three  steerage  passengers 
who  were  American  citizens,  and  four  patients  who  were 
taken  from  the  steamship  to  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn.  The  ship's  doctor  had  diagnosed  the  latter  cases 
as  pneumonia.  The  attending  physicians  at  the  hospital  and 
the  chief  diagnostician  of  the  city  Health  Department  con- 
curred in  the  diagnosis  of  typhus  fever  in  one  of  the  patients  ; 
regarded  another  as  being  strongly  suspicious  of  typhus  fever 
(this  suspicion  was  later  confirmed)  ;  and  were  uncertain  re- 
garding the  remaining  two,  one  of  which  was  later  found 
to  be  a  case  of  typhus.  These  ca<=es  were  reported  to 
Quarantine  and  the  steerage  passengers  were  detained  for  ob- 
servation. Subsequently,  one  discharged  second  cabin  pass- 
enger was  admitted  to  Harlem  Hospital,  where  the  condition 
from  which  he  was  suffering  was  diagnosed  as  typhus  fever. 


This  patient  is  now  in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  having 
gone  through  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  of  the  classical  type, 
and  is  now  recovering. 

In  all,  thirteen  cases  of  typhus  fever  developed  among  the 
steerage  passengers  on  the  Presidente  Wilson  subsequent  to 
the  discovery  of  the  first  two  cases  in  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  Out  of  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  348  first 
and  second  cabin  passengers,  138  who  gave  their  place  of  resi- 
dence as  New  York  city  were  investigated  by  medical  inspec- 
tors of  the  city's  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases  and  less 
than  one-half  could  be  found  at  the  addresses  given.  Two 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  scat- 
tered to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Telegrams  were  sent 
to  the  respective  state  and  local  health  officers  who  were  con- 
cerned. 

On  February  10,  the  San  Giusto  arrived  from  Naples  and 
Trieste  with  twenty  cases  of  typhus  fever  on  board  which  had 
not  been  diagnosed  by  the  ship's  doctor  but  which  were  de- 
tected by  the  officers  attached  to  Quarantine  Station.  Three 
persons  had  died  during  the  voyage  of  a  condition  which  the 
snip's  doctor  had  diagnosed  as  malnutrition  and  exhaustion. 
The  investigation  by  Quarantine  officers  established  the  fact 
that  the  probable  cause  of  death  was  typhus  fever. 

On  February  11,  the  Due  D'Aosta  arrived  from  Naples 
and  after  passing  Quarantine,  discharged  its  first  and  second 
cabin  passengers  at  Pier  57,  New  York,  without  any  process 
of  delousing,  and  the  passengers  scattered  to  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  addresses  of  these  passengers  could  not  be 
obtained.  There  was  an  apparent  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau  officials  to  cooperate. 

On  February  12,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  commissioner  of 


A  TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Suggested  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Health,  for  Changes  to  be 
Effected  in   the  Method  of  Prevention  and  Control  of  Epidemics  Threatened  by  Immigration 


1.  /CONCENTRATE  the  attack  upon 
Vjepidemics     in     the     countries     in 

which  they  are  prevalent.  Money  and 
men  are  needed  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
long  run,  this  policy  will  be  found  to  be 
not  only  humane  but  economical  as  well. 

2.  OBLIGE  steamship  companies  to 
adopt  the  most  rigid  precautions  at  the 
ports  of  embarkation  to  detect  and  detain 
or  exclude  all  persons  coming  from  in- 
fected areas  who  may  be  suffering  from 
typhus  or  other  epidemic  disease,  or  who 
may  be  infested  with  body  or  head  lice. 
Such  companies  should  be  required  to 
provide  and  operate  proper  delousing 
stations  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  un- 
der rigid  supervision  of  quarantine  of- 
ficers designated  to  serve  us  abroad. 

3.  THE  ships'  doctors  should  be  exper- 
ienced in  the  diagnosis  of  the  epidemic 
diseases  and  should  be  held  responsible 
for  errors  of  diagnosis,  or  for  conceal- 
ment of  communicable  disease  cases. 


4.  THE  steamship  companies  in  order 
to  remove  all  handicaps  and  embarrass- 
ment which  commerce  might  suffer  as  the 
result  of  such  restrictive  measures,  should 
be  required  to  build  and  maintain  a  de- 


tention camp  at  the  ports  of  debarkation, 
of  sanitary  and  suitable  construction  for 
the  observation,  detention,  and  if  need  be, 
for  delousing  of  passengers,  under  super- 
vision  of   Quarantine   officers. 


5.  A  SUFFICIENT  medical  staff  and 
other  necessary  resources  should  be  avail- 
able at  each  and  every  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion in  this  country  to  permit  of  thorough 
examination  for  the  detection  of  the  un- 
recognized, concealed  or  latent  cases  of 
epidemic  diseases.  Ample  facilities  for 
delousing  all  exposed  or  infested  persons 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  paid  for 
first,  second  or  third  class  passage,  should 
be  available  and  put  into  use  in  the  case 
of  all  individuals  who  come  from  epi- 
demic zones. 


6.  THE  detached  and  practically  inde- 
pendent medical  staffs  assigned  to 
Quarantine  Stations  and  the  Immigration 
Bureau  offices  respectively,  should  be 
consolidated  under  unified  direction,  at 
least  during  periods  when  the  men- 
ace of  an  epidemic  exists,  so  as  to  permit 
of  concerted  and  more  effective  and 
thorough  medical  examinations. 

7.  RED  tape  and  traditional  caste  feel- 
ing should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 


way  of  the  acceptance  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  offers  of  aid  from  such  highly 
organized  health  departments  as  those  of 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
similar  health  agencies,  which,  in  com- 
parison, are  opulent  in  their  general  re- 
sources and  particularly  in  medical  and 
nursing  staffs.  The  offer  to  place  such 
staffs  under  the  direction  of  the  federal 
health  service  should  not  be  repulsed,  as 
in  the  past  it  has  been,  because  of  the  tra- 
ditional caste  feeling,  which  has  tended 
to  mar  team-play.  Local  health  officers 
should,  and,  if  necessary,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  found  ready  to  subordinate  their 
authority  to  that  of  federal  officers  in  the 
interest  of  public  welfare,  if  team-play 
could  not  be  effected  on  a  more  demo- 
cratic basis. 


8.  THE  passenger  agents  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  known  in  advance  to  each 
passenger  that  he  or  she  will  be  expected 
to  give  the  accurate  address  of  ultimate 
destination,  together  with  photographs 
such  as  were  required  in  connection  with 
passports  during  the  recent  war.  The 
local  health  officers  of  the  places  to  which 
scch  passengers  are  destined  should  be 
given  the  addresses  and  photographs  and 
other  identifying  data  for  purposes  of 
following  up  all  individuals  who  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  infected  per- 
sons during  the  course  of  travel. 
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health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  directed  the  writer  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  medical  examination  center  for  immi- 
grants discharged  from  Ellis  Island  as  an  added  safeguard  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  infected  persons  or  typhus  carriers. 
This  plan  had  to  be  put  into  operation  with  less  than  one-half 
hour's  time  for  organization.  Nevertheless,  it  served  to  show 
that  out  of  a  total  of  120  examined  the  first  day,  eight  were 
found  to  have  lice  on  their  bodies  or  in  their  clothing.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  examination,  109  immigrants  were  exa-. 
mined,  and  working  under  more  favorable  conditions,  16  were 
found  infested  with  lice.  All  of  these  were  removed  to  Wil- 
lard  Parker  for  delousing  of  their  persons  and  baggage. 

So  long  as  typhus  fever  which,  in  the  light  of  recent  knowl- 
edge, is  a  readily  preventable  disease,  is  allowed  to  continue 
its  ravages  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  in  other  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  closely  linked  through  ties  of  com- 
merce and  travel,  we  in  this  country  are  constantly  menaced. 
This  applies  to  plague,  cholera  and  to  smallpox  as  well. 

The  armistice,  while  it  terminated  the  war  and  put  an  end 
to  military  operations  in  most  countries  involved,  had  little  or 
no  effect  in  checking  the  epidemic  diseases  prevailing  in  these 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  armistice  diverted  millions  of 
persons  from  war  who  returned  to  their  native  places,  carry- 
ing infection  from  camps  to  their  homes,  and  it  reestablished 
travel  and  commerce  between  countries  lying  in  epidemic  zones 
and  other  countries. 

During  the  war,  the  leading  nations  who  were  engaged  lav- 
ished hundreds  of  millions  to  maintain  health  among  their 
forces  in  the  field.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  these 
nations  reverted  to  the  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  atti- 
tude that  has  always  and  everywhere  obtained  with  reference 
to  public  health  activities. 

The  war  failed  to  teach  as  it  had  been  hoped  it  would,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  people  to  live  in  and  to 
be  born  into,  the  stronger  nations  must  give  as  readily  and  as 
liberally  toward  disease  prevention  as  they  had  given  during 
the  war  to  maintain  fighting  efficiency.  To  ward  off  epi- 
demics most  effectively,  nations  like  ours  must  be  ready  to  give 
unstintedly  of  their  means  and  to  send  their  medical  battalions 
to  stamp  out  epidemics  in  the  countries  in  which  they  ori- 
ginate. The  best  form  of  attack  upon  epidemic  diseases  is  not 
one  which  is  conducted  at  our  own  gateways,  but  one  which 
is  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  countries  in  which  such  epi- 
demics prevail.  This  is  a  method  of  attack  which  unfortun- 
ately has  not  been  adopted  as  yet.  We  content  ourselves  at 
the  present  time  with  sending  medical  officers  abroad  who 
serve  merely  as  spectators  of  what  goes  on  there  to  keep  our 
Quarantine  Station  informed.  The  policy  of  carrying  an  ag- 
gressive attack  upon  epidemics  into  the  countries  in  which  they 
originate,  is  dictated  by  an  attitude  of  enlightened  selfishness 
if  there  be  no  higher  motive. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely  how  serious  the  menace  may 
become.  At  the  present  moment,  the  situation  is  by  no  means 
alarming.  It  might  become  serious  if  the  volume  of  immigra- 
tion from  countries  which  lie  near  or  in  epidemic  zones,  con- 
tinues to  be  as  great  or  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
several  months.  It  also  depends  upon  the  preparedness  of  the 
federal  government  to  supply  adequate  and  well-trained  med- 
ical personnel,  laboratory  and  special  equipment  for  the  applica- 
tion of  preventive  measures,  and  also  adequate  isolation,  deten- 
tion and  hospital  facilities,  to  meet  the  present  strain  upon  the 
resources  of  our  Quarantine  Stations,  as  well  as  such  strains  as 
are  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  them  in  the  near  future.  Defi- 
ciencies in  these  particulars  caused  by  niggardly  appropria- 
tions must  inevitably  compel  the  Quarantine  guardians  at  the 
ports  of  entry  to  make  hurried  and  wholesale  examinations, 
.and  to  omit  the  use  of  many  safeguards  which  in  their  own 
judgment  they  know  to  be  necessary  but  which  they  cannot 
employ  for  lack  of  such  equipment  and  adequate  personnel. 
The  quarantine  officers  enjoy  the  merited  confidence  of  their 


public  health  confreres  who  know  them  to  be  conscientious, 
able  and  zealous  in  their  work. 

The  menace  of  typhus  fever  is  not  and  should  not  be  a 
serious  one,  if,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  has  come 
to  us  through  Nicolle,  Ricketts,  Anderson  and  Goldberger 
as  to  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  disease  through  the 
body  louse,  a  program  such  as  that  presented  in  the  adjoining 
box,  which  is  tentatively  suggested,  be  pressed  for  immediate 
adoption  by  the  government  through  the  weight  of  intelligent 
public  opinion — if  it  is  approved  by  other  public  health 
officials.  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.  D. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases, 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

Two  Weeks  before    ] 
March  Fourth 
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Washington,  February  12. 
'OT  many  of  the  thousands  of  bills  before  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  other  than  appropriation  bills — and 
even  some  of  these  may  go  over  to  the  new  Congress 
and  force  it  to  convene  in  special  session  shortly  after 
Inauguration  Day — are  likely  to  become  law  during  the  re- 
maining weeks  before  Harding  Days. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  Sheppard-Towner  Maternity 
bill,  which  is  exciting  far  and  away  the  most  interest  among 
social  workers,  is  hanging  in  the  balance.  It  is  certain,  lead- 
ers in  both  the  House  and  Senate  seem  agreed,  eventually  to 
become  law — one  more  indication  of  the  political  prowess  of 
organized  American  womanhood.  It  may  become  law  before 
Inauguration  Day.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  question  turns 
on  the  success  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  Judge  Towner 
asking  for  a  special  ruling  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House.  If  his  endeavor  carries,  and  he  is  busily  urging  a 
special  night  session  to  complete  action,  it  is  a  practicable  pos- 
sibility (he,  himself,  feels  assured)  that  the  measure  will  go 
to  the  President  for  approval  soon.  For  the  Senate  already 
has  passed  it. 

The  Smith-Towner  bill,  to  create  a  department  of  educa- 
tion with  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  its  head,  has  not  a 
chance  of  becoming  law  during  the  present  session.  In  the 
House  it  has  progressed  from  the  hopper,  through  committee 
hearings  and,  amended,  has  been  favorably  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Education.  But  it  has  made  little  head- 
way in  the  Senate.  There,  instead  of  generous  support  such 
as  it  enjoyed  in  the  House,  it  is  encountering  a  great  deal  of 
opposition.  One  factor  of  this  opposition  lies  in  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  the  Smoot-Reavis  resolution  to  establish  a 
congressional  commission  to  recognize  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  government  has  been  passed  and  the  energy 
with  which  Senator  Smoot,  Congressman  Reavis  and  their 
confreres  are  getting  to  work.  And  one  possibility  which  is 
of  special  interest  is,  as  Senator  Kenyon  explained,  that  the 
proposed  department  of  education  may  be,  instead,  a  depart- 
ment of  education  and  social  welfare. 

The  Rogers  bill,  to  established  a  bureau  of  veteran  re- 
establishment  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  which  the 
American  Legion  and  others  would  consolidate  the  work  of 
the  three  agencies  concerned  with  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War,  is  still  enjoying  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  many  quarters  a 
disposition  to  hold  such  a  reorganization  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  congressional  commission  referred  to  above  is 
manifest.  And  in  any  event,  even  if  the  bill  ever  will  have  a 
chance,  certainly  it  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  in  the  present 
session.  But  the  Wason  bill  to  decentralize  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  in  fourteen  division  offices  like  those  of 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Public 
Health  Service,  has  passed  the  House  and  is  on  the  Senate 
calendar. 
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The  Kenyon  bill,  of  great  importance  to  veterans,  and  de- 
signed to  extend  vocational  training  to  widows  and  orphans 
of  veterans  and  to  extend  to  Federal  Board  trainees  now 
grouped  under  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Board 'Act  the 
same  privileges  as  have  been  accorded  to  those  classified  under 
Section  2,  will,  without  question,  Senator  Kenyon  believes, 
be  passed  in  the  present  session.  It  will,  Federal  Board  offi- 
cers estimate,  substantially  double  the  total  number  of  trainees, 
mainly  by  giving  men  who  suffer  a  10  per  cent  disability  the 
complete  indemnities  in  allowances  and  training  that  have 
been  given  others.  It  has  passed  the  Senate,  it  has  not  been 
reported  to  the  House,  but  the  friends  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  appear  confident  that  it  will  be  deemed  one  of  those 
emergent  measures  which,  in  the  last  moments  perhaps,  do 
find  their  way. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  Congress  not  only  provided  the 
goodly  sum  of  $$16,800,000  for  the  establishment  of  proper 
hospitalization  facilities  for  the  soldiery  but  went  further,  and 
in  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  substantially  aided  the  Federal  Board. 
For  one  thing  Congress  provided  $60,000  to  cover  emergency 
medical  bills  which  the  board  heretofore  has  had  no  authority 
to  pay.  The  Government  pays  only  for  value  received.  Many 
men  about  to  receive  training  therefore  were  caught  up  by 
technicalities  related  to  their  expenditures.  The  Red  Cross 
heretofore  plugged  the  gap.  In  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  provision 
is  also  made  for  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000  to  loan  to 
veterans  to  carry  them  through  the  period  in  which  they 
await  training  and  indemnities  from  the  Board,  and  also  to 
provide  training  to  naturalized  Americans  who  served  with 
Allied  armies  or  navies  during  the  war  but  are  not  eligible 
to  receive  aid  from  the  countries  they  served.  Funds  to  be 
used  for  these  purposes,  incidentally,  have  heretofore  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks  and  by  the  Red  Cross. 
The  Sundry  Civil  bill  has  not,  as  this  is  written,  become  law ; 
but  the  items  above  mentioned  have  been  acted  upon  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  due  course  and  after  conference  they  will  become  law. 

The  entire  question  of  limitation  of  immigration  hangs  in 
mid-air.  All  that  remains  of  the  House  bill  to  limit  immigra- 
tion is  its  initial  statement: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the    United    States   of   America    in   Congress    assembled,    that — 

that  is,  just  on  word.  •  In  other  words  the  House  Committee 
on  Immigration  scrapped  the  rest  and  added  the  Dillingham 
measure,  which  had  passed  the  Senate,  in  order  to  keep  for 
its  own  a  place  on  the  House  calendar.  The  Dillingham 
measure  provides  that  immigrants  shall  be  limited  in  number 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  nationals  already  in  this 
country,  which,  experts  say,  means  that  more  foreigners  would 
be  ruled  out  than  would  have  been  ruled  out  by  the  rejected 
House  measure.  But,  again,  though  the  immigration  question 
is  to  the  fore  and  prophecy  is  quite  as  uncertain  as  Congress, 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  question  will  be  disposed  of  by  this 
Congress:  it  will  be  one  more  issue  to  complicate  matters  for 
Mr.  Harding  and  the  next  Congress. 

The  Capper-Fess  bill  to  provide,  in  cooperation  with  the 
states,  federal  aid  for  physical  education,  has  been  blocked. 
This  in  large  part  because  its  intent  has  been  either  deliber- 
ately or  mistakenly  misinterpreted  by  the  League  for  Medical 
Freedom,  (about  which  too  little  is  said)  and  by  others.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  it  has  scant  hope  of  passage  at  least  until  it  is 
so  worded  that  those  who  are  instinctively  opposed  to  any 
such  measure  will  lessen  the  pressure,  and  the  thousands  of 
letters  and  telegrams,  they  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  home  economics  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senate  Kenyon  and  Dr.  Fess,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education,  has  profited  from  generous 
support  from  the  Land  Grant  College  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  many  other  organizations,  but  it  has  not  been  reported 


out  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  and  cannot  now  be 
made  law  in  the  present  session. 

And  in  somewhat  the  same  category  is  the  naturalization 
bill  to  improve  the  plight  of  American  women  who  marry 
foreigners,  and  to  permit  married  women  of  alien  origin  to 
become  American  citizens  separately  from  their  husbands. 

The  Calder  measure  to  provide  governmental  regulation  of 
the  coal  industry  is  in  hearing  before  the  Senate  sub-commit- 
tee designated  to  report  on  it.  It  is  enjoying  a  great  amount 
of  attention,  is  rallying  behind  it  a  tremendous  amount  of 
public  resentment  against  coal  operators  and  associations,  and 
though  it  will  not  of  course  be  carried  to  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress in  this  session,  it  will  carry  with  it  into  the  next  a  large 
momentum. 

The  Packer  bill,  to  control  the  packing  industry,  which  is 
of  Senator  Kenyon 's  origination,  passed  the  Senate  with  plenty 
of  votes  to  spare,  although,  doubtless  by  an  odd  coincidence, 
the  price  of  beef  steers  was  lower  at  the  moment  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  The  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  if  passed  doubtless  will  have  to  go  to  conference, 
so  little  hope  of  its  being  enacted  in  the  present  Congress  is 
entertained.  On  the  other  hand,  its  sponsor  and  others  ex- 
press emphatically  their  determination  to  drive  it  for  all  its 
worth  in  the  next  Congress  and  a  rallying  of  forces  on  both 
sides  is  easily  discernible.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
so-called  dissolution  of  the  packing  trust  presumed  to  have 
been  carried  through  successfully  by  Mr.  Palmer  is  little  dis- 
count of  the  argument  against  the  packers.  For  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  generation  ago  the  packers  submitted  to 
such  a  plan  gratuituously,  and  forgot  it  in  less  than  a  week, 
literally.  At  a  time  when  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  is  inert 
so  far  as  further  governmental  regulation  of  business  is  con- 
cerned, a  graphic  and  conclusive  indictment  of  the  packers 
would  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  central  opposition  to  them 
helped  on  by  farmer  and  other  organizations  innumerable. 

Finally,  the  great  and  complex  question  of  disarmament, 
which  doubtless  in  its  implications  and  the  relief  that  its  most 
satisfactory  determination  would  afford,  also  hangs  in  mid- 
air, and  finds  its  ablest  and  most  fearless  apostle  in  Senator 
Borah.  The  presumption  that  he  is,  during  the  remaining 
days  of  the  present  session,  to  do  his  utmost  to  kindle  the  home 
fires  and  rouse  public  opinion  to  demand  disarmament  is  an- 
other factor  that  has  bearing  on  the  disposition  of  many  bills 
now  before  Congress.  From  present  indications  the  most 
agitated  of  all  social  problems — and  disarmament  is  essentially 
that — will  dominate  the  closing  days  of  the  present  Congress 
and  pass  on  its  tremendous  and  complex  burden  to  the  Re- 
publican   regime.  Donald   Wilhelm. 

ANITA 

(Lines  to  Anita  Whitney) 

Hereafter  when  the  summer  flings  its  light 

Upon  a  wooded  hill, 

If  it  be  given  me  to  stand  again 

Upon   a   high,   white  trail 

And  see,  as  we  have  seen  this  year, 

The  glad,  green  boughs  of  the  Madroiia, 

Light,  laughing  leaves  against  the  dark  of  firs, 

The  glowing  of  the  red  bark  gayly  curling — 

Hereafter,  when  I  see 

The  unscathed  joyousness  of  the  Madrona, 

Your  brightness  will   be  beckoning 

Among  the  boughs  and  sunny  leaves, 

And  in  the  smooth  bark's  living  glow, 

Your  smiling  bravery, 

The  dew  of  your  tranquility. 

Clare    Shipmax. 


The  Paradox  of  Occoquan 


By  George  IV.  Kirchwey 


Not  a  few  of  the  women  gathered  this  week  for  the  convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  have 
been  to  Washington  before  when  the  business  at  hand  was  to  picket  the  White  House  or,  for  the  sake 
of  their  cause,  now  won,  to  suffer  imprisonment  at  Occoquan  or  the  District  Jail.  Last  summer  when 
the  National  Committee  on  Prison  and  Prison  Labor  made  its  report  on  the  prison  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Penal  Commission  transmitted  it  to  the  President,  with  unanimous  endorsement,  we 
asked  the  National  Committee's  executive  secretary  to  put  the  gist  of  it  in  an  article  in  the  Survey. 
He  did  so.  His  article  was  challenged  and  controverted  by  various  ivriters  at  greater  length  than  his 
original  text.  They  were  women  who  had  known  Occoquan  from  the  inside.  We  threw  open  our 
columns  to  them  and  gave  Mr.  Hoyem  a  chance  at  rejoinder.  But  the  criticism  indicated  a  deeper 
situation  at  stake,  involving  the  whole  course  of  administration  of  this  our  chief  national  jail.  The 
Survey,  therefore,  turned  to  the  best  equipped  man  in  the  country  to  make  a  first-hand  independent 
canvass  of  the  situation — to  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  formerly  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  successor  at  Sing  Sing  and  cm  expert  who  had  been  commissioned  by  various 
states  to  investigate  their  prison  systems.  We  gave  him  an  absolutely  free  hand.  We  had  confidence 
that  his  appraisal  would  not  only  be  marked  by  an  incisiveness  and  genuineness  that  would  command 
respect  on  all  hands,  but  that  his  treatment  of  Occoquan  would  be  as  a  lens  throwing  a  shaft  of  light 
on  American  prisons  generally.     Our  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced. — Editor. 


"The  characteristics  of  the  system  (the  English  prison  system)  as 
impressed  on  me  by  many  dreary  weeks  of  experience,  seemed  to 
group  themselves  around  three  main  heads — :  firstly,  discomfort 
for  the  body  and  starvation  for  the  soul;  secondly,  the  attempt  to 
crush  out  the  sense  of  individuality  and  the  instinct  to  serve  others; 
and  lastly,  entire  absence  of  trust  and  government  by  fear.  These 
characteristics  are  dominant  enough  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
represent  the  guiding  objects  of  the   system." 

Stephen  Hobhouse,  An  English  Prison  from  Within  (1919). 

".     .  lacks  breeding  because  he  wants  true  or  deep  human  feel- 

ing. Humanity  appears  to  him  as  so  much  raw  substance  to  be 
moulded  to  his  will;  and  all  that  has  happened  to  it  in  the  past 
is  little  or  nothing  to  him  for  he  has  neither  knowledge  of  its 
habits   nor  sympathy  with   its  soul." 

The   Nation    (London),    Oct.    16,    1920. 

IN  the  controversy  that  has  developed  over  the  penal 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  there  lurks  "a  para- 
dox, that  comforts  while  it  mocks."  The  comfort  is 
generously  supplied  in  Oliver  Hoyem's  appreciation  of 
the  progress  and  the  golden  promise  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  District  in  his  article  in  the  mid-August  (1920) 
number  of  the  Survey;  the  mockery,  in  the  report  of  the 
suffrage  "martyrs"  who  experienced  the  hospitality  of  the 
workhouse  at  Occoquan  and  of  the  District  jail  in  the 
years  1917-1919.  Occoquan  Avas  at  that  time,  as  it  now  is, 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  prisons  of  its  class,  as  the  jail  was 
one  of  the  worst.  To  find  anything  like  the  former,  at  the 
time  of  its  creation,  one  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  as 
far  as  Witzwil  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  The 
first  American  prison  without  walls,  or  bars,  or  dungeons,  and 
wiffi  limitless  possibilities  for  the  building  of  industry  and 
character  under  the  open  sky,  it  has  since  its  foundation  had 
a  few  imitators  but  no  superior. 

At  the  same  time  Occoquan  was,  like  the  District  jail,  in 
the  period  referred  to  and  under  the  system  of  administration 
that  then  obtained,  a  prison  only  to  be  described  in  the  words 
quoted  at  -the  head  of  this  article,  a  place  entirely  unfit  for 
the  confinement  of  any  human  being. 

The  story  that  lies  back  of  this  apparent  clash  of  opinion 
is  an  old  one  but  will  bear  retelling.  Beginning  in  July,  191 7, 
and  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  the  District 
of  Columbia  vindicated  its  offended  peace  and  dignity  by  ar- 
resting, convicting  and  committing  to  the  District  workhouse 
at  Occoquan  and  to  the  District  jail  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton some  two  hundred  suffrage  workers  for  "obstructing  the 
traffic"  in  picketing  the  White  House.  The  offending  women, 
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some  of  whom  were  very  young  and  some  old,  some  robust 
and  some  frail,  appear  to  have  had  a  rather  gruesome  time  o: 
it  in  the  two  penal  institutions  above  referred  to,  which  wer 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  commissioners  of  the  District, 

I  have  read  with  painstaking  care  something  over  six 
carefully  prepared  statements  made  by  these  women,  m; 
of  them  under  oath,  giving  in  detail — and  sometimes  in  ve 
unpleasant  detail — an  account  of  their  personal  experienc 
in  these  institutions  and  of  their  observations  of  the  life  thai 
was  led  there  by  their  fellow  prisoners,  the  ordinary  "female 
population"  of  the  workhouse.  Let  me  say  that  they  did  nol 
like  it  any  more  than  the  commissioners  liked  their  picketin 
and  its  consequences  of  public  irritation  and  disorder.  It  di 
not  seem  to  them  that  gentlemen  would  like  to  be  held  re 
sponsible  for  the  way  in  which  women — whether  pickets  o 
prostitutes,  whether  ladies  or  drabs — were  treated  by  the  offr 
cers  and  keepers  Of  the  institution  in  question. 

These  officers  say,  indeed,  that  the  pickets  were  a  trouble- 
some lot  and  that  there  was  no  peace  till  they  got  rid  of  them. 
I  can  well  believe  that  they  were  an  irritating  and  disconcert- 
ing element.  For  they  were  protestants  against  the  whole 
system  of  repression  of  which  the  workhouse  and  jail  were 
the  culmination.  Their  picketing  was  a  protest,  their  refusal 
to  pay  the  fines  imposed  on  them  was  a  protest  and  they  car- 
ried their  protest  through  ruthlessly — some  of  them  through 
hunger  strikes — to  the  end.  It  should  be  added  that  their 
protests  once  made,  they,  for  the  most  part,  submitted  their 
bodies  unresistingly  to  the  regimen  of  the  penal  administra- 
tion of  which  they  had  become  the  victims. 

The  insistence  of  some  of  the  suffrage  pickets  that  they  be 
accorded  decent  living  conditions  and  considerate  treatment 
as  political  prisoners  has  obscured  the  real  grounds  of  their 
indictment.  That  was  only  a  part  of  their  political  tactics. 
What  shocked  them  into  surprise  and  indignation  was  the  re- 
velation of  the  system  of  prison  management  that  prevailed, 
not  only  in  the  old  District  jail  but  at  Occoquan  as  well,  and 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  realize  that  this  thing,  that  was 
so  abhorrent  and  incredible  to  them,  was  really  typical — the 
American  idea  of  what  a  prison  should  be.  As  one  of  them 
has  written,  "Our  experience  in  the  District  Court,  in  the  jail 
and  in  the  workhouse  gave  some  of  us,  at  least,  a  terrible 
shock  to  our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  these  United  States." 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
treatment  which  make  up  this  system.    They  are  well-known 
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tnd  too  often  passed  by  with  a  patient  shrug  by  those  who 
have  become  familiar  with  the  American  prison,  particularly 
the  county  jail  or  workhouse.  Usually  it  has,  as  its  basis, 
nothing  worse  than  the  good-natured  or  malicious  contempt 
of  the  "good"  woman  in  authority  for  the  "bad"  woman  in 
her  custody;  of  the  decent,  respectable  prison-keeper  for  the 
outcast  who,  according  to  his  temperament  or  his  experience, 
either  cringes  before  him  or  defies  his  authority.  Add  to  this 
the  "natural  insolence  of  official  persons"  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Occoquan  warden,  a  temperamental  irascibility,  and 
you  have  the  result  which  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  suf- 
frage pickets.  They  had  not  been  jail-broke,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  that  the  conditions  under  which  they 
suffered,  which  seemed  to  them  so  intolerable  for  any  human 
beings,  were  good  enough  for  the  riff-raff  of  a  workhouse. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  note  of  the  system  thus  de- 
veloped is  not  deliberate,  calculated  brutality  but  callous  in- 
difference. Why  struggle  to  maintain  decent  living  condi- 
tions for  those  who  have  no  decency?  Why  try  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  no  feelings?  They  are  not  people 
like  you  and  me — these  workhouse  inmates — but  criminals, 
thugs,  hoboes,  prostitutes.  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  the 
authorities  to  bother  about  such  trifles  as  weevils  in  the  oat- 
meal, worms  in  the  soup,  roaches  in  the  bread,  or  dirty  bed- 
ding. Only  society  women,  who  have  not  sense  enough  to 
pay  their  fines  and  keep  out  of  prison,  would  make  a  fuss 
about  such  things. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  cruelties  which  appear  as  an  unavoid- 
able incident  of  such  a  system,  and  some  of  the  suffrage  in- 
mates in  the  sworn  statements,  above  referred  to,  have  told 
horrid  tales  which  seemed  to  confirm  my  impression — tales  of 
senseless  brutality,  of  the  personal  and  medical  neglect  of  the 
sick  and  suffering,  of  the  mauling  of  delicate  women  by  in- 
furiated guards,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  But  per- 
haps we  were  all  wrong ;  for  the  superintendent  of  that  period 
told  me,  a  year  or  two  before,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  pun- 
ishment and  would  have  none  of  it  in  any  institution  with 
which  he  had  anything  to  do.  It  is  true  that  at  that  very  time 
there  were  more  than  a  dozen  men  in  leg-chains  in  the  air  and 
sunshine  of  the  workhouse  yard  and  several  others  in  solitary 
confinement  standing  hand-cuffed  all  day  long  to  the  steel 
bars  of  their  cell-doors,  confined  thus  sometimes  for  weeks  on 
end,  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water;  but  this,  it  was  explained, 
was  not  for  punishment  but  "to  teach  them  what's  what"  and 
"to  maintain  discipline." 

If  this  was  the  general  character  of  the  administration,  the 
situation  was  not  improved  by  the  advent  of  the  suffrage 
pickets  on  the  scene.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  mili- 
tant spirits,  shocked  by  the  personal  affronts  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  as  well  as  by  the  tragedy  which  the  work- 
house and  jail  were  revealed  to  be,  should  have  retained  their 
sense  of  humor.  But  the  comic  muse  was  not  absent  while 
her  tragic  sister  was  inspiring  the  performance.  Picture  the 
indurated  minds  of  a  prison  warden  and  guards  of  the  usual 
jail-bred  type,  suddenly  confronted  with  a  lot  of  well-dressed, 
well-bred  "society"  women,  who  in  a  jail  demanded  decent 
conditions  and  considerate  treatment  as  a  human  right.  Bol- 
shevism rampant !  A  prison  riot  they  could  understand — 
these  prison  keepers — but  not  this  new  and  menacing  thing. 
What  would  become  of  the  system  of  prison  "discipline,"  if 
they  stopped  to  parley.  Obviously  there  was  only  one  thing 
to  do — to  throw  themselves  on  the  abhorrent  thing  and  crush 
it. 

Such  was  the  experience  from  which  the  suffrage  pickets 
emerged  with  a  new  edge  to  the  sword  of  their  protest.  Adopt- 


ing as  their  motto  Voltaire's  famous  battle  cry,  "ecrasez  I'in- 
fame" — wipe  out  the  accursed  thing! — they  gave  voice  to  their 
indignation  in  the  public  press  and  in  demands  on  Congress 
and  on  the  authorities  of  the  District  for  a  public  investiga- 
tion.    What  they  got    was    a    private    investigation    behind 
closed  doors,  directed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  District 
and  conducted  by  the  District  Board  of  Charities,  in  which, 
because  of  its  secret  character,  the  complainants  declined  to 
participate  and  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  resulted  in  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  prison  administration — and  silence. 
But  behind  the  veil  of  silence  there  was  action.   The  Penal 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  instituted  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  the  purpose  of  remolding  the  penal  sys- 
tem of  the  District  into  a  model  for  the  whole  country,  which 
had  effected  the  transformation  of  Occoquan   (elsewhere  de- 
scribed in  this  article)   and  which  consisted  at  this  time  of 
John  Joy  Edson,  president  of  the  District  Board  of  Charities, 
Wendell  P.  Stafford,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District,  and  Louis  Brownlow,  one  of  the  district  com- 
missioners, secured  the  removal  from  office  of  the  offending 
superintendent  of  Penal  Institutions  and  took  steps  to  exer- 
cise a  more  effective  control  over  the  methods  of  management 
of  those  institutions.     There  is  a  new  superintendent  there 
now,  possessed  of  a  humane  and  understanding  nature,  and 
there  have  been  many  undoubted  improvements  and  hearten- 
ing signs  of  a  new  spirit  of  tolerant  consideration  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  institutions  in  question.     And  it  is  here  that 
the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  comes 
in  with  its  carefully  drawn  report  on  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  District  and  its  wise  recommendation  of  further,  far- 
reaching  improvements,  and  Mr.  Hoyem  with  his  justified  ap- 
preciation of  the  prison  without  walls  which    the   vision    of 
John  Joy  Edson  and  the  constructive  ability  of  the  old  war- 
den had  created  at  Occoquan.     That  was  something  of  an 
achievement — to  take  the  wrecks  of  humanity  confined  in  a 
city  prison  of  the  old,  noisome,  cell-block  type,  with  its  men- 
acing walls  and  iron  bars,  its  demoralizing  idleness,  its  indis- 
criminate commingling  of  sound  health  with  infectious  disease, 
of  sanity  with  madness  and  imbecility,  and  transport  them  to 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  country  under  the  open  sky,  there  to 
build  with  their  own  hands  the  decent  dormitories,  shops,  and 
farm  buildings  where  they  were  to  work  out  and  live  out 
their  terms  of  imprisonment, — "a  place,"  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners has  described  it,  "where  prisoners    should    be    as 
little  imprisoned  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  be  restored 
to  normality  as  rapidly  as  possible."     The  suffrage  pickets, 
at  least  those  of  them  who  did  any  part  of  their  "bit"  in  the 
horrible  old  District  jail — woidd  be  the  last  to  deny  this.  In- 
deed, one  of  them  has  written:  "As  for  me,  I  believe  that  the 
beginning  of  reform  should  be  the  destruction  of  every  stone 
and  iron  cage  that  we  have  built  in  our  hundred  years  of 
prisons."    And  when  she  adds,  "Occoquan  has  the  chance  to 
become  a  decent  place — at  least  there  is  light  and  air  and  sun- 
light there,"  she  comes  pretty  near  to  justifying  the  praise 
that  Mr.  Hoyem  in  his  article  expends  on  the  institution.  For 
prisons  that  are  not  stone  and  iron  cages,  that  are  flooded 
with  light  and  air  and  sunshine,  are  almost  as  rare  as  white 
crows.     Mr.  Hoyem,  being  a  seasoned  prison  reformer  and 
soaked,  therefore,  in  his  memories  of  all  those  other  prisons 
which  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  becoming  decent  places, 
could  not  help  that  tribute  of  admiration  for  something  so 
new  and  different  and  hopeful. 

Probably  he  would  now,  after  the  chastening  he  has  re- 
ceived, admit  that  the  admiration  excited  in  him  by  the  un- 
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prisonlike  aspect  of  Occoquan  carried  him  too  far  when  he 
said,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  "Congress  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  made  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  and  that  "the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  having  the  direction  of  its  penal  insti- 
tutions in  the  hands  of  capable  men," — unexceptional  words 
of  commendation  if  one  could  forget  the  shadow  of  cruel  re- 
pression flung  across  that  noble  prospect.  Hamlet  should 
have  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  that  type  of  self-satisfaction. 
"O,  reform  it  altogether!"  was  his  retort  to  the  complacent 
amender  of  old  and  hoary  abuses. 

But  let  us  be  fair  to  those  whose  first  concern  is  the  body. 
As  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  reminds  us: 

All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now, 

Than  flesh  helps  soul. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  then,  that  the  conditions  under 
which  men  and  women  live  out  their  lives  in  prison  have 
claimed  the  reformer's  first  attention.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
national  committee  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  No  modern  pro- 
gram of  prison  reform  can  omit  any  of  these  items :  The  men- 
tal and  physical  examination  of  the  inmates,  with  such  classi- 
fication and  individual  treatment  as  these  show  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  the  substitution  of  systematic  industry  for  idleness,  with 
fair  compensation  to  the  worker ;  general  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  a  wisely  administered  parole  system — here  is  a 
program  that  may  well  claim  the  support  of  every  right- 
minded  man  and  woman  who  cares  to  see  our  American  prison 
system  redeemed  from  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  it  has 
so  long  been  floundering;  and  if  the  report  is  silent  on  the 
matter  of  the  spirit  of  that  system,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  not  a  thing  to  be  cured  by  legislation  or  even  by  ad- 
ministrative decree,  but  only  by  a  change  in  the  personnel 
of  prison  administration. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  crux  of  the  matter.  For  all  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  national  committee  might  be  put  into 
effect  and  the  penal  system  of  the  District  still  be  what  the 
suffrage  pickets  found  it.  The  system  of  iron  discipline  that 
seeks  to  mold  the  raw  substance  of  human  nature  to  the  will 
of  its  master,  the  cruel  punishments  aimed  to  crush  the  per- 
sonality that  dares  to  claim  freedom  of  spirit  within  those  iron 
bonds,  the  absence  of  trust,  and  government  by  fear — all  of 
these,  with  their  bitter  fruits  of  degradation  and  a  rankling 
sense  of  injustice,  which  are  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  American,  as  they  are  of  the  English  penal  system,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  are  entirely  compatible  with  a 
"reformed"  prison  system.  If  the  light  and  air  and  sunshine 
of  the  Virginia  upland  could  not  save  Occoquan  from  being 
what  it  was,  how  can  we  hope  that  a  psychiatric  bureau  and 
a  living  wage  and  a  board  of  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole,  admirable  and  necessary  as  these  are,  will  rid  it  of 
the  incubus  of  misused  authority?  These  we  should,  indeed, 
have  done  and  yet  not  "have  left  undone  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law — justice  and  mercy  and  trust."  Without  a 
new  spirit  of  understanding  and  respect  for  human  personal- 
ity in  our  prison  administration,  we  may,  indeed,  reform,  but 
we  shall  never  redeem,  our  prison  system. 

This  might  well  be  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  if  it  did 
not  leave  unsolved  the  problem  of  finding  the  type  of  prison 
administrator  who  can  be  trusted  to  effect  this  redemptive 
aim.    And  here  the  wise  and  helpful  woman  from  whose  let- 


ter I  have  already  quoted  again  comes  to  my  aid.  "It  is  in- 
tolerable," she  says,  "at  a  time  when  the  study  of  human 
nature  is  becoming  a  science  and  medicine  has  reached  the 
height  of  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  human 
body,  that  the  most  ignorant  men  and  women  in  the  commun- 
ity are  given  such  dangerous  power  over  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  men  and  women  and  even  children."  This  is  admirably 
said  but  it  does  less  than  justice  to  the  mental  endowment  of 
our  prison  officials,  who  are  often  men  and  women  of  intelli- 
gence and  almost  always  inspired  by  good-will.  But  when 
she  says  that  "without  trained  administrators,  nothing  better 
can  be  expected  than  we  found  there,"  (at  Occoquan)  she 
has  given  voice  to  a  truth  that  has  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  consciousness  of  the  community.  It  is  in  this 
direction  and  in  no  other  that  the  way  of  escape  is  to  be  found. 
For  there  is  a  science  of  criminology  just  as  there  is  a  science 
of  medicine,  both  still  experimental,  it  is  true,  but  the  one  as 
solidly  based  on  the  scientific  study  of  human  nature  as  the 
other  is  on  "the  knowledge  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  hu- 
man body."  As  we  have  come  to  realize  that  this  knowledge 
and  the  skill  to  employ  it  wisely  and  not  dangerously  is  not, 
in  the  case  of  medicine,  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  average 
man  and  woman,  however  intelligent  and  well-intentioned, 
is  it  not  time  that  we  begin  to  question  the  assumption  that 
the  politician's  or  the  policeman's  or  the  prison-keeper's  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  a  sufficient  equipment  for  the  other 
task?  For  that  task  is  not  merely  that  of  herding  and  keep- 
ing in  some  sort  of  order  the  mass  of  broken  humanity  that 
is  lodged  in  our  prisons  and  workhouses  year  after  year,  but 
that  of  repairing  these  human  wrecks  that  they  may,  with 
some  hope  of  carrying  on,  resume  their  places  in  the  marching 
ranks  outside. 

There  are  signs  that  a  more  humane  spirit  is  beginning  to 
brood  over  our  penal  institutions;  that  the  age-long  faith  in 
"iron  discipline"  is  passing.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
these  portents,  nor  believe  that  with  the  passing  of  the  old 
brutalities  all  will  be  well.  The  worst  thing  about  a  prison 
is  not  that  it  is  heartless  and  cruel  but  that  it  is  a  prison ;  and 
the  softest  humanitarianism  in  the  world  may  leave  it  still  a 
prison  and  nothing  more.  The  tragedy  of  the  prison  is  not 
that  it  condemns  its  inmates  to  an  empty  and  miserable  ex- 
istence for  a  few  months  or  years  within  its  walls,  but  that 
it  fails  to  break  the  spell  which  binds  them  to  the  fatal  round 
of  vice  and  crime  and  purposeless  living.  The  best  will  in 
the  world,  unless  it  be  directed  by  a  true  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  armed  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  that 
come  only  by  study  and  training,  will  still  send  them  out  jail- 
birds, only  to  return  again  and  again,  like  homing  pigeons, 
to  their  benevolent  keeper. 

Shall  we  not  then  "reform  it  altogether"  and  give  this  nec- 
essary detention  of  the  offender  a  redemptive  purpose  in  place 
of  the  brute  purpose  of  punishment  which  is  today  almost  its 
only  feature?  Mr.  Hoyem's  article  sets  forth  some  of  the 
important  steps  in  this  process.  But  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  is  to  work  for  a  new  type  of  prison  administrator. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  women  who  have  trans- 
muted their  own  bitter  experience  into  an  insistent  demand 
for  a  more  humane  system  of  prison  management.  Can  they 
not  keep  that  fine  indignation  against  injustice  at  white  heat 
long  enough  to  forge  a  new  purpose  to  rest  not  nor  cease  from 
their  labors  until  the  American  prison  system  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  instrument  of  human  redemption? 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Jr. 


Health  and  the  Rural  Teacher 


IN  the  entire  field  of  pedagogy  there  has  been  no  progress 
in  the  past  few  years  comparable  to  that  made  in  health 
education.  But,  as  so  often  occurs  in  our  national  en- 
thusiasms, this  one  has  come  upon  us  with  disconcerting  sud- 
denness, and  the  pedagogues  have  been  faced  with  the  need  of 
developing  methods,  procuring  material  and  establishing  tra- 
ditions at  almost  a  moment's  notice.  Inevitable  confusion  has 
resulted.  Slowly,  however,  we  are  coming  to  realize  that 
what  is  primarily  needed  is  careful  study  aimed  toward  the 
standardization  of  all  health  material  and  methods,  and  today 
there  is  a  wholesome  movement  in  that  direction. 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  child,  and  we  have  naively  taken  it  for  granted  that, 
given  a  sufficient  number  of  charts,  pamphlets  and  books — 
not  to  mention  scales — any  girl,  armed  with  a  high  school 
diploma,  could  in  five  or  ten  minutes  a  day  develop  among 
the  children  "health  habits,"  guaranteed  to  bring  a  hereto- 
fore unknown  longevity  and  freedom  from  disease.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  purpose  than  to  belittle  in  the 
least  degree  the  really  notable  work  which  individual  teachers 
are  doing  every  day  in  this  field.  Actual  experience,  how- 
ever, has  brought  home  to  me  again  and  again  the  folly  of 
entrusting  our  program  to  teachers,  in  whose  own  physical 
well-being  and  "health  habits"  we  have  shown  not  the  least 
interest.  The  fault  lies,  not  with  these  girls,  but  with  those 
training  schools  which  provide  little  or  no  education  in  the 
laws  of  health  and  no  facilities  for  the  adequate  physical  care 
of  their  students. 

Probably  the  majority  of  our  rural  teachers  come  from 
homes  in  which  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  health  traditions. 
Many  in  our  Northwest  have  grown  up  on  the  now  dreaded 
coffee  and  pancake  diet,  in  houses  sealed  tightly  all  winter, 
not  only  with  nailed  double  windows,  but  with  the  founda- 
tions banked  on  four  sides  with  steaming  manure.  Personal 
contact  with  many  of  the  normal  school  girls  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  life  histories,  gained  while  I  was  lecturing  for  the 
state  Board  of  Health,  not  only  impressed  me  with  their 
common  lack  of  health  knowledge  and  health  consciousness, 
but  even  more  with  the  frequent  neglect  of  their  teeth  and  ton- 
sils, and  physical  defects  generally.  And  the  normal  school 
girls,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  distinctly  a  picked  class. 
That  these  girls  could  teach  parrot-wise  a  few  toothbrush 
rules  may  be  granted,  but  that  more  than  an  inspired  few 
could  arouse  their  charges  to  an  active  health  crusade  seems 
hardly  logical. 

Last  year  the  Health  Service  of  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  Red  Cross  undertook  to  place  in  the  teachers'  county  in- 
stitutes of  one  of  the  states  in  its  division  specially  trained 
instructors,  who  were  to  give  talks  on  health  education  and 
also  to  make  such  physical  examinations  of  the  attending 
teachers  as  are  commonly  made  of  rural  school  children  by 
county  nurses.  The  aims  of  this  demonstration  were  three: 
(i)  To  get  definite  data  as  to  the  actual  presence  of  cor- 
rectable physical  defects  among  the  teachers. 

(2)  To  arouse  these  girls  to  their  own  health  needs. 

(3)  To  secure  greater  interest  in  the  health  of  their  pupils 
and  a  closer  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  public  health  nurse. 

It  was,  of  course,  recognized  that  only  the  most  obvious 
of  the  defects  could  be  noted,  and  that  other  conditions  than 
those  discoverable,  far  more  significant  in  their  relation  to 
the  teachers'  efficiency,  would  necessarily  be  overlooked. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  physicians  were  available  for  any- 
thing like  a  comprehensive  examination.     However,  the  prac- 


tical result  was  that  many  teachers  became  so  interested  that 
they  went  to  their  own  physicians  for  a  "real"  examination — 
girls  who  heretofore  had  never  thought  of  the  doctor  until 
they  were  sick  enough  to  be  in  bed. 

In  all,  nearly  three  thousand  teachers  were  examined  in 
this  fashion,  and  at  least  two  thousand  more  received  health 
talks,  where  the  time  was  so  limited  as  to  permit  nothing 
more.  The  teachers  were  almost  wholly  from  rural  com- 
munities or  from  small  towns.  Their  ages  covered  a  wide 
range,  but  the  majority,  as  might  be  expected,  were  found  to 
be  either  in  the  late  teens  or  early  twenties.  Careful  study 
of  the  reports  shows  that  the  results  of  the  examinations 
varied  little  in  the  different  groups,  and  for  the  sake  of 
a'mplicity  we  have  used  only  the  first  thousand  in  making 
our  percentage  estimates. 

IOOO    TEACHERS — 1 106    DEFECTS 
Vision  Hearing     Teeth       Tonsils      Nose     Posture     Glands     Skin     Misc. 

228  37  174  230  60        216  91  20  5° 

22^%    4%  17%  23%  6%     «#%        9%  2%  5% 

The  eye  defects  listed  do  not  include  those  already  correct- 
ed, and  represent  merely  such  superficial  examination  as  could 
be  made  with  the  usual  chart,  utilized  in  school  work.  In 
one  institute  alone  two  teachers  were  found  each  of  whom 
was  practically  blind  in  one  eye.  Again  a  teacher,  an  albino, 
suffered  from  a  severe  grade  of  nystagmus — a  condition  in 
which  the  eyeball  is  constantly  in  involuntary  motion,  and  one 
which  to  a  nervous  child  might  readily  become  a  source  of 
morbid  interest  or  a  veritable  torture.  Tooth  conditions 
were  noted  as  particularly  bad,  and  several  cases  of  advanced 
pyorrhea  were  reported.  "Posture"  includes  flatfoot  of  the 
most  obvious  degree,  but  has  reference  mainly  to  carriage. 
The  skin  diseases  were  for  the  most  part  acne.  Under  "mis- 
cellaneous" are  included  such  things  as  colds  and  marked  ane- 
mia. In  a  few  institutes  the  instructors  noted  the  presence  of 
pediculi.  One  group  was  described  as  "the  dirtiest  bunch  of 
individuals  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  to  do."  And  this 
from  a  girl  who  nursed  in  Poland  during  the  war. 

The  actual  figures  in  so  superficial  a  study  may  be — no 
doubt  should  be — accepted  with  many  reservations,  but  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  examinations  as  thorough  as  those  made 
in  the  army  would  show  a  far  greater  proportion  of  defects 
than  our  instructors  were  able  to  detect.  The  investigation 
has  proven  to  us  that  we  can  hope  to  go  only  a  limited  dis- 
tance in  our  campaign  of  health  education  in  the  schools,  un- 
til provision  shall  be  made  whereby  no  teacher  shall  receive 
her  certificate  before  she  has  had  a  thorough  examination  by 
a  reputable  physician  and  until  her  equipment  shall  include  a 
far  better  health  training  than  the  schools  are  today  prepared 
to  supply.  Mabel  S.  Ulrich,  M.  D. 

Education  of  Hospital  Workers 

HOSPITAL  social  service,  one  of  the  most  recently  de- 
veloped fields  in  social  work,  has  grown  very  rapidly 
during  the  past  year,  and  yet,  of  the  hundreds  of  workers 
engaged  in  it,  the  majority  of  them  are  wholly  dissatisfied 
with  the  training  which  they  were  able  to  secure  before 
entering  the  field,  and  are  eager  for  additional  education,  and 
for  more  effective  methods  of  training  future  workers. 

Such  is  one  of  the  statements  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Survey  of  Hospital   Social  Service  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  the  full  text  of  which  has  just  been" 
published  in  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary.   A  partial  summary  based  on  a  verbal  report  presented  at 
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a  conference  in  Montreal  was  given  in  the  Survey  for 
November  20,  1920.  The  full  report,  however,  brings  out 
a  number  of  new  facts  regarding  the  education  of  social 
workers  in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

A  study  of  sixty-one  existing  social  service  departments  in 
hospitals,  made  by  Dr.  Anna  Mann  Richardson,  field  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  showed  that  the  two  professions  from 
which  these  workers  had  been  primarily  recruited  were  nurs- 
ing and  social  work.  Twenty-two  of  the  departments  felt 
that  nursing  was  an  essential  preparation  for  the  work,  based 
largely  upon  satisfactory  experience  with  nurses.  Two  de- 
partments which  used  non-nurse  social  workers  during  the 
war  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  type  of  worker  in  the 
social  service  departments.  It  is  of  note  that  after  the  war  no 
effort  was  made  in  these  two  hospitals  to  replace  the  socially 
trained  workers  with  nurses. 

This  report  states  further  that  the  equipment  necessary  for 
hospital  social  work  consists  of  personal  qualifications  and 
qualifications  derived  from  training  and  experience.  "The 
development  of  these,"  it  is  stated,  "requires  a  course  includ- 
ing both  theoretic  and  practical  work,  long  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently thorough  to  produce  a  real  impression  on  the  person- 
ality and  to  establish  a  technique."  Among  the  personal 
qualifications  considered  necessary  are  an  interest  in  people, 
resulting  in  an  understanding  of  the  points  of  view  of  patients, 
physicians,  and  others,  and  in  tact  in  dealing  with  people;  a 
broad  educatonal  background ;  freedom  from  fear  of  disease 
and  dirt;  sense  of  values  in  life;  ability  to  face  facts  and  to 
think  clearly;  powers  of  persuasion;  a  sense  of  humor;  good 
health  and  mental  balance. 

The  following  are  the  elements  which  it  is  thought  should 
be  derived  from  training  and  experience : 

Knowledge  of  the  chief  diseases,  groups  of  diseases,  and 
health  problems,  primarily  in  their  social  implications. 

Understanding  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  prob- 
lems as  they  affect  family  life. 

Knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  chief  public 
and  private  health  and  social  agencies  and  of  legal  and  com- 
munity conditions  which  affect  health. 

Understanding  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  medical 
profesion  and  of  medical  institutions. 

Ability  to  utilize  both  knowledge  and  personal  qualities  in 
attaining  understanding  of  people  and  practical  results  in  co- 
operation,  guidance   and    leadership. 

The  committee  stresses  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  sufficient 
attention  to  the  presenting  of  health  problems  and  their  social 
implication  in  training  courses  presents  a  serious  limitation 
upon  such  training.  One  of  the  foremost  needs  in  the  present 
situation  confronting  hospital  scoial  workers  is  the  working 
out  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of  courses  in  the  social 
aspects  of  health  and  disease. 

Regarding  salaries  and  working  conditions,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  70  per  cent  of  those  studied  felt  that  they  were 
making  financial  sacrifices  to  remain  in  hospital  social  work. 
It  is  pointed  out — although  this  is  probably  true  of  the  nurs- 
ing group  as  far  as  actual  money  is  concerned — that  social 
work  in  hospitals  is  more  comparable  to  teaching  than  to 
nursing  on  private  duty.  "The  hospital  social  worker,"  it 
states,  "should  theoretically  have  more  margin  for  recreation 
and  personal  development.  Educational  work  seldom  com- 
mands the  same  financial  recognition  accorded  more  exigent 
service." 

Replies  from  the  workers  regarding  their  finances  indicated 
that: 

Three  of  the  workers  were  receiving  more  than  $2,400  a 
year.  Four  were  receiving  $2,400,  7  per  cent  were  receiving 
less  than  $1,200.  The  maior.ty — 39  per  cent — were  receiving 
from  $1,200  to  $1,400.  Many  of  the  directors  of  departments 
felt  that  no  one  should  be  employed  in  a  social  service  depart- 
ment for  less  than  $1,200  a  year  as  they  regarded  this  as  the 
minimum  living  wage  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Yet  in  certain 
_  departments  it  had  not  been  possible  to  get  trained  workers 
and  the  people  holding  positions  are  not  worth  $1,200  because 
of  their  limited  capacity  and  the  consequent  amount  of  over- 
sight required.     This  accounted  for  about  half  of  the  workers 


getting  below  $1,200.  The  other  half  were  new  to  the  work 
and  had  entered  departments  where  the  opportunities  for  train- 
ing were  unusually  good. 

According  to  the  committee,  probably  no  profession  which 
pretends  to  work  regular  hours  makes  such  demands  for  over- 
time as  social  work.  Hospital  social  work  is  no  exception.  All 
the  workers  reported  a  vacation,  after  one  year's  employment, 
82  per  cent  receiving  a  full  month. 

The  following  recommendations  looking  forward  to  better 
educational  facilities  for  hospital  social  service  were  made: 
That  the  American  Hospital  Association  form  a  committee 
on  training  for  hospital  and  dispensary  social  service  composed 
of  physicians,  nursing  educators,  hospital  social  workers,  and 
educators  in  general  social  service,  to  make  further  studies  and 
recommendations  upon  this  subject. 

That  an  institute  or  intensive  course,  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  professional  workers  in  social  service,  be  offered  as  soon  as 
practicable  in  a  number  of  the  leading  centers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  institutes  being  planned  by  some  central 
body,  possibly  by  the  above  committee,  and  being  given,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  by  the, same  staff  travelling  from  place  to  place. 
That  the  working  out  of  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  a 
course  in  social  medicine  be  a  special  responsibility  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

That  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  be  asked  to  call  a  conference 
on  hospital  social  service,  along  the  lines  of  the  conference  on 
this  subject  held  by  the  foundation  early  in  1920,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  these  recommendations  and  such  other  sug- 
gestions as  may  be  presented. 

Legislation  and  Narcotics 

PERIODICALLY,  the  ever-present  problem  raised  by  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  drug  addicts  in  our  communities 
comes  to  a  head  in  the  form  of  bills  presented  to  state  legis- 
latures and  the  federal  Congress.  Periodically,  there  is  the 
same  conflict  of  opinion  among  authorities,  medical,  legal  and 
lay,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  real  public  health  problem, 
as  well  as  the  individual  therapeutic  problem,  has  never  been 
conclusively  defined. 

In  the  Survey  of  January  22,  some  comment  was  made 
anent  the  enthusiasm  of  New  York  city's  health  commissioner 
at  the  abolition  of  the  state  Narcotic  Drug  Commission  and 
the  possible  passage  by  the  federal  Congress  of  the  Jones 
amendment  to  the  Harrison  Act  of  1914.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have  contained  endorsements  of  Sen- 
ator Jones's  bill  from  physicians  and  other  persons  interested 
in  its  passage.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  health  officer  of  New 
York  city,  in  a  recent  public  statement,  went  so  far  as  to 
say: 

Most  important  is  the  Jones  bill  pending  before  Congress.  It 
seeks  to  control  the  importation,  manufacturing  and  exportation 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  determine  the  amount 
of  the  drug  necessary  for  medical  uses,  and  this  amount  will  be 
allowed  in  and  distributed  by  government  agencies  under  gov- 
ernment supervision.  All  the  evils  attached  to  the  consumption 
of  narcotic  drugs  will  disappear  when  it  is  made  possible  to  pro- 
cure these  drugs  unlawfully.  This  time  will  never  come  until 
drugs  are  excluded  from  the  country,  except  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  medical  use. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Harrison  Act  is  offered  as 
a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  drug  evil,  an  effort  to  establish  ab- 
solute governmental  control  of  such  small  amounts  of  opium 
or  cocaine  derivatives  as  may  reasonably  be  required  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  The  bill  at  present  before  Congress  provides 
in  the  main  as  follows: 

That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  export  or  cause  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  or  from  territory  under  its  con- 
trol or  jurisdiction,  or  from  countries  in  which  the  United  States 
exercises  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  opium,  or  cocaine,  or  any 
salt,  derivative,  or  preparation  of  opium  or  cocaine  to  any  other 
country,  and  the  importation  of  opium  or  cocaine  or  any  salt, 
derivative,  or  preparation  of  opium  or  cocaine  hereafter  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  unlawful.  Provided,  That  such  amounts  of 
crude  opium,  and  cocoa  leaves,  or  other  crude  narcotics  as  may 
be  found  necessary  by  the  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States 
Public   Health  Service   to  provide  morphine,   cocaine,   or   other 
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needed  medicinal  preparations  for  the  sole  use  of  the  United 
States  may  be  imported  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce, and  the  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  i 

If  the  matter  could  be  left  to  rest  with  the  passage  of 
doubtful  legislation  and  the  public  be  certain  that  an 
actual  step  in  advance  had  been  made,  the  same  public  might 
justifiably  feel  relieved  and  look  forward  to  the  next  advance. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  confusion  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  use  and  control  of  habit-forming  drugs  in  the 
United  States  is  sufficiently  wide-spread  to  militate  against  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  So  considerable  a  body  as  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  through  its  public  health  com- 
mittee, has  only  recently  drafted  resolutions  embodying  its 
reasons  for  disapproving  the  bill  under  consideration.  These 
have  been  forwarded  to  Senator  Jones.    They  are  as  follows: 

To  entrust  to  official  discretion  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  crude  drugs  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
medicinal  purposes  is  likely  to  result  in  there  being  no  reserve 
for  unforeseen  emergencies ;  first,  because  of  the  limitation  of 
the  supply,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  probable  deflection  of  a 
certain  amount  into  illicit  channels,  creating  a  dearth  of  the 
drugs  for  legitimate  medical  purposes  and  resulting  in  a  great 
•    deal  of  suffering. 

The  limitation  of  imports,  as  proposed,  will  create  a  tendency 
to  smuggling  with  which,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
small  amounts  which  could  be  sent  in  letters  and  other  ways,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  even  a  large  force  of  custom 
house  officials  to  cope.  In  other  words  legitimate  users  would 
■  be  handicapped  while  those  whom  we  try  *o  protect  will  not  be 
benefited  by  the  legislation. 

If  the  present  law  should  be  amended  to  incorporate  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  13  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912;  that  is, 
to  limit  the  exportation  of  drugs  to  such  persons  in  foreign 
countries  as  have  special  authorization  or  permits  from  their 
respective  governments  for  the  importation  of  the  drugs  in  ques- 
tion, sufficient  control  would  have  been  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  drug  habitues  in  foreign  countries,  and  moreover, 
this  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
aforesaid  treaty  than  the  complete  prohibition  of  exports. 

The  limitation  of  imports  to  but  crude  opium  and  cocoa  leaves 
would  mean  that  no  morphine,  codeine,  cocaine,  and  other  pre- 
parations could  be  obtained  in  this  country  except  of  local  manu- 
facture, which  would  be  a  trade  protective  measure  of  an  ex- 
treme character  and  it  will  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  price 
of  these  products  for  legitimate  purposes. 

Clearly  the  medical  profession  can  agree  neither  upon 
the  nature  of  the  menace  nor  upon  the  means  of  com- 
bating it.  Additional  evidence  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  a  symposum  on  narcotic 
drug  addiction  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  San  Francisco  last  September,  that  body 
went  on  record  as  believing  that  under  present  conditions  it 
is  impossible  for  health  officials  to  formulate  a  uniform  work- 
ing program  for  the  alleviation  or  control  of  so  important  a 
public  health  problem  as  narcotic  drug  addiction  constitutes. 
In  view  of  this  belief  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  narcotic  drug  addiction  and  of  the  wide  variance  of 
opinion  among  medical  men  and  health  administrators  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem  involved.  The  American  Public 
Health  Association's  committee  was  instructed  to  report  at 
its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  practitioner's  attitude  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a 
physician  who  got  up  at  this  meeting  and  addressed  the  presi- 
dent. He  said:  "May  I  make  a  suggestion  for  the  work  of 
this  committee:  That  they  give  the  poor,  unfortunate  doctor 
who  wants  to  do  something  for  these  patients  (i.e.  drug 
addicts)  and  who  is  scared  to  death  for  fear  he  will  violate 
the  narcotic  law — give  him  some  instruction  so  he  will  know 
how  he  can  go  to  work  and  help  these  unfortunate  cases.  I 
am  called  to  the  case  by  a  trained  nurse — and  I  am  a  health 
officer — and  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  I  am  going  to 
help  her  and  not  run  foul  of  that  narcotic  law." 

Raymond  Holden. 


CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 


OF  AMERICA 


c 


~fiXCITING  rivalry  no<w  exists  in  the  "Health  Circus."  Jolly 
■*—' Jester,  the  ventriloquist  <who  can  make  the  milk  bottle  and  the 
vegetables  talk,  is  playing  a  close  second  to  the  erstwhile  favorite, 
Cho-Cho,  the  cloion.  So  popular  is  this  neiu  entertainer  since  he 
made  his  debut  last  fall,  that  he  is  reported  by  the  Child  Health 
Organization  ,of  America  as  having  appeared  in  fifty-seven  per- 
formances in  five  states  and  thirty  localities 

America  as  a  Health  Teacher 

THE  things  we  learned  in  the  United  States  on  public 
health  will  seem  evident  to  you  as  Americans.  But  a 
great  deal  of  the  knowledge  which  we  gained  here  has  the 
value  of  discoveries  for  us.  We  probably  knew  many  of  the 
things  theoretically,  but  the  experience  in  America  has  con- 
vinced us  that  they  are  more  than  theory. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  case  as  regards  laboratory 
work.  We  knew  that  it  was  this  work  that  makes  the  em- 
pirical science  a  real  science.  We  knew  it,  but  now  it  has 
become  a  fervid  conviction.  Today  we  understand  why  Am- 
erica with  her  widely  spread  laboratories,  with  the  perfect 
technique,  with  the  system  of  efficiency  of  both  the  research 
and  routine  work  and  with  the  methodical  recording  of  this 
work,  is  so  far  in  advance  of  Europe,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  Europe  will  come  here  to  learn,  not  excepting  the  nations 
which,  till  now,  considered  themselves  the  leaders  in  science. 

In  addition,  we  take  home  from  this  country  the  knowledge 
that  the  successful  development  of  public  health  depends  on 
the  cooperation  of  physicians  with  those  who,  not  being  physi- 
cians, have  a  special  training  along  various  lines  of  public 
health.  I  have  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  the  system  of  nurs- 
ing. Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  America  with  doubts, 
afraid  that  this  system  would  degrade  the  medical  profession, 
are  going  back  convinced  that  the  opposite  is  true.  We  see 
that  the  cooperation  of  intelligent  nurses  not  only  brings  no 
difficulties  to  the  activity  of  the  physician,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  it  easier  and  more  complete. 

1  From   an   address  delivered   on   the   eve   of  the   visiting   Czecho-Slovakian 
PubK~   Hygiene    Commission's   departure. 
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Further  knowledge,  which  required  the  trip  to  America  to 
convince  us,  is  that  public  opinion,  even  in  the  field  of  public 
health,  can  be  formed  by  an  intensive  and  extensive  educational 
activity.  We  learnt  here  to  appreciate  the  immense  importance 
of  different,  especially  visual,  educational  methods.  It  is  these 
methods  which  have  made  the  results,  gained  from  scientific 
conclusions,  the  property  of  the  American  people  in  a  very 
much  higher  degree  than  they  are  in  Europe.  America  by  these 
activities  followed  a  really  democratic  line  and  proved  that 
what  is  right  from  the  altruistic  viewpoint  is,  at  the  same 
time,  always  practical.  The  results  achieved  here  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  medical  problems,  in  the  extension  of 
human  life,  certainly  have  been  complete. 

With  these  three  principal  experiences  which  have  been  gained 
in  America,  we  go  back  to  our  own  country  with  the  firm 
decision  to  try  our  best  to  blaze  the  trail  for  these  methods  at 
home.  We  are  conscious  of  the  rare  opportunity  of  being  the 
first  of  the  Middle  European  nations  who  were  able  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  But  we  also  are  conscious  of 
the  great  duty  and  responsibility  which  is  ours,  not  only  to 
our  Republic,  but  to  all  the  Middle  European  states,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  is  situated  just 
in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

We  did  not  miss  any  opportunity  of  consulting  the  prom- 
inent people  of  this  country  as  to  the  policy  we  should  follow 
when  we  return  home.  Almost  all  of  them  agreed  that  in 
the  first  place  we  need  a  thorough  system  of  public  health 
laboratories.  But  it  is  just  this  problem  which  is,  at  this  time, 
for  our  country,  a  most  difficult  one,  especially  on  account  of 
the  great  depreciation  of  our  money.  Yet  we  do  not  despair. 
First,  we  know  that  at  the  head  of  our  ministry  of  hygiene 
is  a  man  who  is  especially  capable  and  inclined  to  wide  re- 
forms, who  knows  how  to  bring  the  ministry  of  finance  to 
understand  his  plans;  and,  secondly,  we  have  the  consolation 
which  so  many  poor  people  in  our  country  have  and  which 
has  become  a  proverb  with  us:  The  "uncle  in  America." 
We  have  found  our  uncle  in  America,  who  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  our  young  physicians  to  receive  training  in  various 
phases  of  public  health.  It  is  upon  these  young  physicians 
that  we  shall  depend. 

There  is  another  interesting  observation  which  the  com- 
mission has  made  during  its  stay  in  this  country.  We  discov- 
ered that  the  keen  American  air  lowers  the  European  conceit 
but  elevates  the  energy  and  the  will  to  work.  And  we  go  back 
with  less  European  conceit,  but  with  the  firm  determination 
to  go  ahead.  J.  Halek,  M.D. 

Ministry  of  Public  Hygiene, 

Bratislava. 

Health  News 

WHEN  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  New  Mexico,  failed  to 
appoint  a  health  officer  meeting  the  approval  of  the  state 
Department  of  Health,  the  latter  employed  a  local  physician  to 
act  as  the  health  officer,  and  brought  suit  against  the  county 
for  the  expense  involved.  The  District  Court  ruled  that  the 
state  Department  of  Health  can  use  such  authority  only  in 
the  case  of  emergency.  The  case  is  now  on  appeal  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  This  whole  question  grew  out 
of  the  power  given  the  state  Department  of  Health  of  New 
Mexico  to  approve  the  appointment  of  county  and  municipal 
health  officers ;  and  also,  in  case  local  health  authorities  do  not 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  health  laws,  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  may  do  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
or  municipality  concerned. 


THE  hospital  ship  Relief,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
first  ship  to  be  built  from  the  keel  up  for  hospital  purposes, 
was  launched  last  January.  Although  each  battleship  has  a 
fully  equipped  medical  department,  this  hospital  ship,  of  500 
beds,  is  designed  as  fleet  auxiliary,  accompanying  the  fleet  on 


cruises.  A  complete  moveable  hospital  is  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, with  beds,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  and  motor  am- 
bulances, which  will  make  it  possible  to  establish  a  base  or 
auxiliary  hospital  on  shore  in  time  of  necessity.  The  Navy 
has  twenty-two  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  and  four  others 
in  foreign  countries.  During  the  war  eighteen  temporary 
hospitals  were  established  overseas. 


THE  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  plans 
to  establish  a  sanatorium  with  a  capacity  for  about  fifty 
tuberculosis  patients,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  A  grant  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  will  be  made  to  tuberculous  members 
of  the  union  for  their  care  until  the  sanitorium  is  completed. 
This  union  has  also  recently  established  a  complete  health 
center  in  New  York  city. 


WHEN  "KDKE"  is  flashed  by  the  wireless  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
it  means  a  call  to  the  physician  in  charge  at  the  Seaman's 
Church  Institute,  New  York  city,  for  advice  in  an  emer- 
gency treatment  of  a  serious  case  of  illness  or  accident  on  board. 
This  advice  is  given  through  a  school  of  medical  instruction 
recently  established  by  the  Seaman's  Church  Institute  and  the- 
Navy  Department. 

THE  labor  government  of  New  South  Wales  is  making  pro 
vision  for  a  ministry  of  motherhood.  Scientific  instruction 
is  to  be  given  to  girls  to  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility 
of  motherhood.  Maternity  hospitals  are  to  be  established 
throughout  the  country,  with  prenatal  and  after-care  of 
mothers  especially  provided  for.  Unmarried  mothers  are  to 
be  protected  and  helped,  and  widows  and  deserted  mothers 
provided  with  allowances.  All  health  activities  are  to  be 
nationalized. 


THE  program  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  assist  medi- 
cal schools  in  Central  Europe  includes  aid  in  rehabilitation  1 
of  scientific  equipment  for  medical  teaching  and  research,  aid 
in  furnishing  medical  journals  to  universities  throughout 
Europe,  and  an  invitation  to  authorities  of  the  Belgrade  Uni 
versity  Medical  School  to  study  medical  education  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  as  guests  of  the  foundation. 


A  SPECIAL  commission  to  investigate  maternity  benefits  ir 
Massachusetts  has  presented  to  the  legislature  a  bill  request- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  first  year,  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  a  staff  of  nurses.  The  commission  favors  a  syster 
of  education  in  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  adequate  nursing 
service,  but  rejects  the  method  of  cash  maternity  benefits. 


NIGHT  tuberculosis  clinics  for  industrial  workers  are  to  be 
established  in  each  important  factory  district  of  Philadelphia, 
under  the  Philadelphia  Health  Council  and  the  Tuberculosis 
Committee.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  $26,500,000 
annual  economic  loss  from  tuberculosis  in  Philadelphia  occurs 
among  factory  workers. 


THE  American  Red  Cross  is  giving  lectures,  in  their  own 
language,  to  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Minnesota,  explaining  the 
public  health   program   and  the  general   purposes  of   the  or 
ganization.    Two  Old  Hawks,  in  interpreting  to  other  men 
bers  of  the  tribe  facts  presented  by  health  speakers,  has  pro\ 
an  eloquent  lecturer. 


THE  Congreso  Mexicano  del  Nino,  the  first  child  welfare 
conference  in  Mexico,  held  early  in  January,  at  Mexico  City, 
passed  resolutions  favoring  a  campaign  of  propaganda,  child 
welfare  laws,  free  distribution  of  toothbrushes,  and  establish- 
ment of  children's  hospitals  and  asylums. 

MAINE  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  school  houses  in  the  state. 
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wards,  have  rallied  to  the  guilds.  Indeed,  one  of  the  restric- 
tions at  which  the  guildsmen  are  most  fretting,  at  the  present 
time,  is  that  they  cannot  find  work  to  do  which  will  afford  full 
scope  for  the  varied  abilities  at  their  command. 

Of  course,  as  the  prophet  of  the  guild  movement,  Mr.  Cole 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  an  impartial  critic.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  Survey  asked  an  independ- 
ent English  housing  expert  for  comment  on  Mr.  Veiller's 
remarks.  Captain  Richard  L.  Reiss,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association,  in 
response  to  this  request,  writes: 

That  Mr.  Veiller  is  reported  to  have  said  anything  of  this 
character  is  amazing.  In  a  small  section  on  the  building  guilds 
in  his  report  on  English  housing  he  does  not  say  anything  in  a 
critical  spirit  with  regard  to  the  actual  type  of  house  built  by 
them.  All  he  says  is  that  a  certain  number  of  people  have 
doubts  as  to  how  far  it  will  succeed.  I  believe,  when  he  was 
over  here  there  were  no  houses  built  by  the  guilds ;  these  were 
merely  in  the  stage  of  making  their  plans  and  arrangements.  It 
might  justly  be  said  that  at  that  time  it  was  doubtful  as  to 
whether  they  were  sufficiently  businesslike  to  carry  through  their 
scheme  to  fruition,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say  that  the 
actual  quality  of  their  building  was  slip-shod  as,  in  fact,  there 
were  no  houses  built.  I  think  either  Mr.  Veiller  must  have  got 
an  entirely  wrong  impression  or  he  must  have  been  misunder- 
stood.    It  would  be  true  to  say: 

i.  That  the  building  guilds'  schemes  are  in  too  early  a  stage 
of  development  to  make  any  definite  pronouncement,  even  now, 
as  to  their  probable  failure  or  success. 

2.  That  in  the  early  stages  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
people  connected  with  them  who  talked  in  rather  a  vague  way 
without  getting  down  to  practical  details. 

3.  That  now,  both  in  Manchester  and  in  London,  they  have 
got  down  to  the  practical  side;  that  their  financial  backing  has 
been  secured  through  the  assistance  of  the  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society;  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
houses  which  they  are  now  building  under  contracts  obtained 
both  in  the  north  and  in  London  will  be  built  at  least  as  well  as 
those  built  by  contractors. 

As  to  whether  the  houses  will,  in  fact,  work  out  cheaper  and 
as  to  whether  the  guilds  will  be  able  to  attract  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  labor  to  take  over  a  substantial  part  of  the  building  pro- 
gram of  the  country,  it  is  premature  to  speak.  In  fact,  no  re- 
liable and  final  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  the  scheme  for  at 
least  another  six  months  and,  probably,  for  another  two  years. 
We  can.  however,  say  that  up  to  the  present  there  is  no  proved 
failure  in  any  respect  and  no  proved  success. 

The  Lowell  Housing  Project 

THE  one  American  example  of  state  housing  is  in  danger 
of  failure  from  non-completion.  In  a  final  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission,  before  the 
taking  over  of  its  work  by  the  new  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  an  urgent  plea  is  made  for  an  appropriation  of 
$125,000  to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  the  commis- 
sion's experiment  at  Lowell.     The  commissioners  state: 

Regardless  of  any  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  gov- 
ernment undertaking  wholesale  construction  of  houses  to  meet 
the  shortage,  the  Lowell  project  was  designed  and  planned  as  an 
experiment  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
constructing,  by  the  use  of  state  funds,  houses  on  fair-sized  lots 
of  land  to  be  sold  on  a  long-term  amortization  plan  and  return- 
ing to  the  state  its  investment  with  interest. 

It  was  intended  to  build  different  types  of  cottage  houses  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  relative  cost  and  the  demand  for  par- 
ticular types.  A  part  of  the  whole  project  was  that  it  should  be 
developed  as  a  unit  with  the  common  interest  in  the  homestead 
neighborhood  and  in  gardening,  and  with  the  idea  of  furnishing 
a  gardening  supervisor  and  instructor.  The  smallest  available 
parcel  that  could  be  considered  as  a  field  for  such  development 
was  a  seven-acre  tract  purchased,  which  contains  in  all  forty- 
seven  lots. 

Only  twelve  houses  have  so  far  been  built,  out  of  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  of  $50,000,  of  which  $6,888  is  unexpended. 
The  plot  selected  for  this  demonstration  is  in  an  industrial 
center,  within  walking  distance  of  large  mills  and  schools,  with 
city  improvements  and  a  soil  suitable  for  gardening.  In  spite 
of  the  high  cost  of  construction  under  war  time  conditions, 
ten  of  the  twelve  houses  were  sold  before  the  contractor  had 
turned  them  over  to  the  commission  and  the  two  others  soon 


A   DREAM   COMING  TRUE 

Not  more  than  twelve  single-family  homes  per  acre  are  sanctioned 
by   the  British  government   in   any   new  urban   housing  sckemt 

after.  The  demand  for  houses  of  the  types  selected — five- 
room  single  and  four-room  semi-detached  houses — is  as  great 
as  ever,  and  there  is  also  a  demand  for  six-room  single  houses. 
The  record  of  garden  production  by.  the  occupiers  of  the  ex- 
isting houses  has  been  remarkable.  The  commission  feels 
that,  because  of  the  bad  housing  conditions  still  prevailing  in 
many  parts  of  the  state,  a  demonstration  such  as  had  been 
intended  by  the  legislature  when  it  authorized  this  experi- 
ment is  more  needed  than  ever.  It,  therefore,  proposes  an 
act  authorizing  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  go 
ahead  with  it,  or  to  carry  out  some  similar  scheme. 

A  Useful  Bibliography 

WHILE  the  eyes  of  American  students  of  city  planning 
are  turned — and  rightly  turned —  to  the  outstanding 
example  of  progress  afforded  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  overlook 
the  excellent  quantitative,  as  well  as  qualitative  advance  made 
during  the  same  time  in  the  United  States.  In  Municipal 
Accomplishment  in  City  Planning  and  Published  City  Plan 
Reports  in  the  United  States,  Theodora  Kimball,  librarian 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  has  brought 
together  a  most  encouraging  volume  of  information  on  the 
present  status  of  the  movement.  (Published  by  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  60  State  street,  Boston.) 

Of  87  cities  that  replied  to  a  questionnaire,  40  have  active 
city  planning  commissions  or  bureaus  and  27  operate  by  some 
form  of  common  council  action ;  53  consider  that  they  al- 
ready have  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  city  plan,  while  19 
anticipate  the  preparation  of  one.  An  appreciable  proportion 
have  employed  or  are  employing  experts  on  this  job.  Very 
interesting  ar-*  the  replies  made  to  the  question,  "Does  the 
public  appreciate  such  plans?"  A  majority  of  the  cities  found 
:he  public  attitude  generally  favorable,  but  such  comment? 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CITY  PLAN? 

In  reply  to  frequent  inquiries,  the  following  summary  state- 
ment is  essayed— -with  apologies  to  many  authors  consulted 
— as    embodying    the    essential    principles    of    city    planning. 

THE  City  Plan  is  an  outline  to  guide  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  city.  It  relates  to  the  whole  of  the 
physical  city  area  and  sometimes  surrounding  areas  as  well. 
It  is  definite  in  its  principal  characteristics  and  open  to 
future  changes  and  additions  in  the  less  essential  features. 
It  aims  at  remedying  existing  evils  by  a  better  adjustment  of 
different  parts  of  the  city  plan  and  a  better  relation  of  that 
plan  to  diverse  municipal  and  other  public  services.  In  re- 
gard to  the  growth  of  the  city  it  aims,  first,  at  a  harmonious 
linking  up  of  new  city  parts  to  existing  built-up  areas  and, 
second,  at  a  better,  because  prearranged,  relationship  of  the 
street  system  to  social  needs  and  a  better  interrelation  of 
public  services  to  satisfy  those  needs.  The  aim  of  city  plan- 
ning is  that  of  giving  the  city's  inhabitants  a  maximum  of 
health,  comfort  and  beauty;  the  city's  industries  a  maximum 
of  convenience  and  opportunity  of  expansion;  the  city's  public 
•services,  and  all  its  other  functions,  a  maximum  of  economy. 

In  view  of  these  aims,  a  satisfactory  city  plan  involves 
practically  every  municipal  department,  in  its  relation  to  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  city  and  the  essential  needs  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  includes,  primarily,  a  street  plan  and  a  zon- 
ing plan  (both  for  character  of  construction  and  character  of 
use),  a  plan  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  other  open  spaces, 
plans  of  transportation  and  distribution  services,  and  other 
related  plans  according  to  the  specific  needs  of  any  particular 
community. 

In  addition  to  these  general  plans  for  the  whole  city  area, 
a  practical  scheme  will  include  specialized  plans  worked  out 
more  in  detail  for  different  parts  of  that  area — industrial,  resi- 
dential and  others — showing,  for  instance,  in  adequate  de- 
tail, contemplated  improvements  in  the  relation  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  transportation  to  trade;  or  classification  of 
streets  by  width  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  im- 
mediate purposes  they  serve  or  the  density  of  probable  use ; 
or  means  of  preserving  important  natural  or  historic  features. 

The  city  plan  in  essentials,  then,  is  a  cooperative  enterprise 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  city  government,  assisted  by 
public-spirited  outside  bodies  of  citizens  and  technical  experts, 
to  provide  for  the  physical  betterment  of  the  city  as  it  is  and 
for  safeguards  against  evils  liable  to  arise  from  uncontrolled 
growth.  B.   L. 


ury  character."  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  cooperative  and 
other  group  building  organizations;  but  individual  builders 
also  may  benefit  by  the  provision.  Loans  must  be  preceded 
by  subscription  to  shares  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  amount 
required  for  the  proposed  construction  and  by  submission  of 
architect's  plan  and  estimates,  which  must  be  approved.  In 
addition  to  current  loans  covering  the  period  of  construction, 
the  institute  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  completed  building,  re- 
payable in  twenty  years  in  semi-annual  installments,  together 
with  interest  at  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent.  Alterations  and 
extensions  of  existing  buildings  are  financed  on  similar  terms, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  they 
contain  is  either  unhygienic  or  obsolete.  On  the  basis  of  the 
security  afforded  by  the  mortgages  and  of  the  backing  of  the 
government,  the  institute  is  entitled  to  issue  shares  up  to  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  paid-up  capital — that  is  for  the  large 
total  of  $193,000,000. 

City  Planning  News 

A  City  Planning  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
City  Council  of  Lansing,  where  no  planning  has  been 
done  since  the  layout  made  at  the  time  the  state  first 
decided  to  make  Lansing  the  capital  of  Michigan.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Harland  Bartholomew,  of  St.  Louis,  will  be  em- 
ployed to  prepare  a  complete  outline  for  a  city  plan.  The 
commission,  for  the  present,  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity; 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  after  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  pre- 
sented his  final  report,  it  will  be  given  the  necessary  powers 
to  carry  out  such  scheme  as  the  council  may  decide  to  adopt. 


are  frequent,  as:  "Ignorance  until  shown;"  "Plans  defeated 
twice ;"  "Lack  of  education ;"  "Lack  of  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness interests;"  "No  proper  machinery  for  getting  them  exe- 
cuted;" "Have  not  been  able  to  secure  appropriations;"  and 
"We  live  in  hopes  of  home  rule  for  cities  with  power  to  raise 
funds."  Lack  of  funds  evidently  is  thu  chief  difficulty;  in- 
effective public  education  the  next  important,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cities  recognize  the  value  of  pub- 
licity.   As  one  official  puts  it: 

Public  sentiment  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  that  is  very  easy 
to  get  if  you  show  the  people  what  you  propose  to  do,  as  I  have 
always  found  the  tax-payer  willing  to  pay — provided  he  can  see 
what  he  is  going  to  get. 

The  detailed  list  of  city  planning  reports  by  Miss  Kimball, 
supplemented  by  Flavel  Shurtleff  with  a  list  of  municipal 
appropriations  for  city  planning  in  1920,  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  communities  that  contemplate  taking  action  in  the 
matter  and  anxious  to  consult  the  experience  of  other  cities 
of  similar  size,  both  as  regards  procedure  and  probable  cost. 

Italy  Gets  Busy 

ONE  is  getting  accustomed,  these  days,  to  reading  of  large 
sums  in  foreign  currency  in  reports  on  governmental 
financial  schemes;  but  100,000,000  lire,  the  capital  of 
the  New  Institute  Nationale  di  Credito  Edifizio  (National 
Building  Credit  Institute)  makes  a  good,  round  sum  even 
when  translated,  at  par  of  exchange,  into  $19,300,000  of 
American  money.  This  institution,  with  headquarters  at 
Rome,  was  created  by  royal  decree  of  May  27,  1920,  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  prospective  builders  of  dwellings  "not  of  a  lux- 
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IN  A  few  years  social  reformers  will  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  village  of  Kipawa  on  Lake  Timiskaming,  Quebec,  ac- 
cording to  a  forecast  by  Alfred  Buckley  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Social  Welfare.  This  village  is  being  developed  by  the  Rior- 
don  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  in  consultation  with  Thomas 
Adams,  town  planning  advisor  to  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation, as  a  model  industrial  town,  covering  about  a  square 
mile  and  centering  upon  a  village  green  as  the  focus  of  the 
recreational  life  of  the  community.  A  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  stabilize  forest  labor  by  providing  homes  on  attractive 
terms  to  men  who  are  wont  to  be  somewhat  migratory  in 
their  habits. 


IN  A  supplement  to  the  National  Municipal  Review,  Frank 
B.  Williams,  counsel  for  American  city  consultants,  discusses 
in  detail  The  Law  of  The  City  Plan.  He  deals  with  this 
subject  in  the  widest  sense,  including  the  powers  and  func- 
tions, for  instance,  of  zoning  and  art  commissions  as  well  as 
of  city  planning  authorities,  and  showing  the  present  extent 
of  powers  for  regional,  county  and  state  planning — a  matter 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent  with  the  need  for  measures 
to  harmonize  the  plans  of  separate  but  neighboring  com- 
munities. 


A  REPORT  covering  the  years  1918,  1919  and  1920  has  beer 
issued  by  the  Planning  Board  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  which 
Arthur  C.  Comey  is  secretary.  It  lays  special  emphasis  on 
the  dangerous  traffic  conditions  on  Harvard  Square,  a  study 
of  which  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  routing  and  regulation  of  traffic.  Detailed  proposals  for 
zoning,  the  board  recommends  to  have  embodied  in  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  building  code. 

ACTON,  one  of  the  small  cities  in  the  environment  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  now  being  developed  on  garden  city  lines,  as  a 
"satellite  town"  to  decentralize  the  industries  of  the  metropo- 
lis, proposes  to  do  away  with  the  usual  diffusion  of  effort  in 
building  churches  for  many  different  congregations  by  pro- 
viding a  fine  public  institute  where  all  the  denominations  con- 
cerned will  have  separate  rooms. 
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THE  last  place  on  God's  earth,"  the  brakeman  of  the 
branch  train  whispered  as  he  deposited  me  at  a  lonely 
North  Dakota  station  one  cold  night.  Even  the  last, 
and  surely  the  most  fascinating  spot  in  this  expansive  com- 
monwealth, presented  its  problems  and  its  possibilities  for 
service. 

A  relic  of  "wild  West"  days — the  pool  hall  still  shows  its 
bullet  holes  where  cowboys  fired  as  they  loped  up  to  the  bar 
and  aimed  close  to  the  lagging  tenderfoot  or  "city  dude" — 
it  abounds  with  history  and  romance  and  lore.  Over  the  same 
hills  and  coulees  whose  masterful  ruggedness  once  inspired 
illustrious  characters  to  deeds  of  achievement,  a  mother, 
crazed  with  the  sordidness  of  life,  wandered  out  the  other  night 
with  her  five  children.  She  succeeded  in  losing  one  child  to 
the  coyotes.  Days  later,  action  was  taken  to  apprehend  her 
and  the  horror-stricken  children.  In  the  town's  jail  no  inter- 
pretation was  made  of  her  wild,  Russian  cries,  which  might 
have  told  of  the  location  of  the  lost  infant. 

There  are  lonely  homesteading  cabins  in  this  vicinity  in 
which  the  problems  of  the  city  abound,  and  here  as  well  as 
n  valuable  farms  and  ranches,  one  finds  the  ill-ventilated, 
nsanitary  house,  the  families  undernourished,  abused,  neg- 
lected. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  child  in  industry  causes  a 
complicated  situation  at  farm  or  factory;  the  dependent,  the 
defective,  and  the  delinquent  need  as  specialized  care  and 
supervision  in  isolated  as  in  crowded  districts,  though  the 
problems  are  far  more  difficult  of  treatment  in  fields  unpre- 
pared for  it.  Inadequate  schooling,  lack  of  proper  recreation 
in  lonesome  country  stretches,  shiftlessness,  irresponsibility  of 
the  community — again  the  vicious  circle. 

Progressive  towns  along  the  railroad  are  not  always  cog- 
nizant of  the  manifold  social  evils  of  their  own  and  outlying 
districts,  and  have  not  given  specific  attention  to  the  allevia- 
tion and  correction  of  such  conditions.  But  they  have  become 
interested  and  are  helpful  when  approached.  Bitter  political 
prejudices  are  forgotten  in  community  meetings,  and  material 
and  moral  support  is  offered  to  the  causes  of  social  workers 
(the  term  preferred  out  here  is  welfare  workers),  even  at  a 
time  when  the  year's  crop  failure  has  brought  discouragement, 
hardship  and  struggle. 

Case  consultation  conferences,  meeting  in  the  back  room 
of  the  bank  or  in  vacated  bar  rooms,  turned  over  perhaps  to 
the  Red  Cross,  have  offered  time  and  thought  and  energy  to 
the  consideration  of  social  problems  such  as  the  following,  the 
existence  or  responsibility  for  which  would  have  been  ques- 
tioned in  pre-war  days: 

In  a  dug-out  lives  a  father  with  eight  children,  none  of  whom 
have  ever  attended  school.  The  father  is  incapable  and  irre- 
sponsible. The  children  are  all  suffering  from  gross  physical 
defects.  The  family  is  not  on  record  at  the  court-house  so  that 
it  does  not  exist  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned. 

Another  family  lived  in  a  one-room,  crowded  shack.  A 
grown  son  is  father  to  his  sister's  child  and  also  to  his  mother's. 
One  baby  was  not  given  a  chance  to  live  but  lies  buried  in  the 
prairies.  Although  the  young  man  has  completed  a  sentence 
in    the    penitentiary,    he    has   disappeared. 

The  whole  community  shrinks  from  a  child  that  is  afflicted 
with  a  skin  disease.  He  frightens  the  other  children  and  so 
must  be  kept  at  home.  Another  baby  in  the  same  diseased  con- 
dition  has  been    added   to   the    already   large   family. 

Creeping  on  her  hands  and  knees  since  babyhood,  one  girl  of 
fourteen,  whose  mother  receives  county  aid,  has  been  placed  in 
an  out-of-the-state  hospital  for  prolonged  treatment.  The  town 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  social  worker  who  suggested  this 
plan.  Unfortunately  North  Dakota  has  im>  provision  for  the 
care  and  training  of  crippled  children.  Interest,  through  the 
innumerable  cases,  is  evinced  in  this  need  as  in  that  of  a 
psychiatric  clinic,  because  of  the  outstanding  problem  of  mental 
defectiveness. 


An  increasing  number  of  trained  social  workers,  engaged  by 
Red  Cross  chapters,  are  on  duty  in  rural  counties,  and  are 
gradually  serving  in  semi-official  capacity  and  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  valued  members  of  the  community.  In  one. 
county,  the  worker  is  employed  on  the  school  staff  as  visiting 
teacher,  an  experiment  from  which  we  look  for  effective  results. 

When  a  conference  of  all  interested  people  was  called  at 
the  state  capital  last  September,  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
needed  social  legislation  and  the  coordination  of  social  forces 
within  the  state,  as  well  as  standards  of  living,  there  was  a 
splendid  response.  At  the  close  of  an  intensive  day's  dis- 
cussion, when  the  views  and  experiences  of  judge,  teacher, 
pastor,  professional  and  business  man  were  given,  a  state  con- 
ference of  social  work  was  formed.  Experienced  leaders  from 
neighboring  states  were  present  to  lend  valuable  help.  The 
organization  is  composed  of  representatives  of  state  institu- 
tions and  departments,  district  courts,  schools,  welfare  organ- 
izations, and  other  interested  citizens. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  named  by  the  conference, 
has  proposed  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  state  com- 
mittee to  study  social  conditions,  to  revise  and  codify  present 
welfare  laws,  and  to  recommend  to  the  next  legislature  needed 
legislation. 

At  this  writing,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature, endorsed  by  the  Non-Partisans  and  Independents 
jointly,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  children's  code  com- 
mission. This  bill  is  receiving  the  consideration  of  progres- 
sive law-makers,  and  its  passage  is  therefore  anticipated. 

Henrietta  J.  Lund. 

Unemployment  and  Immorality 

THERE  are  no  reliable  statistics  showing  the  relation 
of  unemployment  to  prostitution,  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  definition  of  unemployment  which  per- 
mits of  a  clear  enough  demarcation  between  the  person  who 
is,  and  the  person  who  is  not,  actively  seeking  employment 
and  unable  to  find  it.  Between  the  professional  street-walker 
who,  in  a  given  case,  will  have  no  scruples  about  describing 
herself  as  unemployed,  and  the  girl  who,  to  make  up  the 
earnings  from  irregular  and  ill  paid  work,  occasionally  seeks 
for  illicit  sources  of  income,  there  are  many  degrees  and 
shades  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  idleness. 

Frequent  brief  spells  of  unemployment,  if  they  lead  to  the 
acquaintanceship  of  undesirable,  because  idle,  men  or  boys, 
obviously  have  their  danger,  especially  for  girls  without  good 
homes.  The  effect  of  such  unemployment  on  self-respect  and 
virtue,  however,  may  easily  be  exaggerated  unless  it  is  remem- 
bered that  often  both  unemployment  and  immorality  result 
from  causes  that  lie  farther  back  in  the  character,  upbringing 
and  environment  of  the  girl.  ■» 

Longer  periods  of  unemployment  have  a  very  bad  moral 
effect,  if  they  are  spent  in  idleness  and  without  responsibilities ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  more  particularly  dangerous  in  the 
case  of  girls  living  away  from  home.  When  such  periods  of 
unemployment  are  general,  owing  to  a  prolonged  industrial 
depression,  the  danger  is  not  only  wide-spread  but  also  more 
serious,  because  several  members  of  the  same  family  or  several 
girls  living  together  and  accustomed  to  help  each  other  out 
may  be  out  of  work  at  the  same  time,  and  the  pressure  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  expenses  of  the  household  becomes  cor- 
respondingly greater.  These  "hard  times,"  for  the  same  rea- 
son, have  their  special  danger  also  for  married  women. 

Generally  speaking,  statements  concerning  wide-spread  im- 
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RELIGION   IN   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

From  an  address  given  by  the  Right  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Turner,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Buf- 
falo, before  the  December  meeting  of  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Conference  of  Buffalo 

THE  need  of  the  hour  is  not  science  in  charity.  The 
need  is  rather  religion  in  charity.  I  do  not  say  that 
science  has  ruled  religion  out;  for  the  ideal  is  a  fair  and 
proper  mingling  of  both.  For  science,  when  all  due  praise 
has  been  given  it,  is  cold.  Its  methods  are  stiff  and  inclined 
to  be  pedantic.  Its  devices  lack  plasticity  and  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  measure,  inapplicable  to  so  fearfully  complex  a 
thing  as  a  human  soul.  When  card  indexes,  an  essential 
device  nowadays,  and  excellent  in  themselves,  become  the 
master  and  not  the  servant,  in  welfare  work,  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  or  woman  or  child  sinks  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Now,  I  know  no  remedy  for  this  danger  except  religion. 
Religion  does  not  condemn  or  discard  your  index  system.  It 
does  not  discourage  any  effort  you  make  to  study  this  par- 
ticular case,  to  tabulate  the  results,  to  label  them,  if  you 
will,  and  to  assign  the  unfortunate  conditions  to  causes  such 
as  heredity,  environment,  adenoids,  tonsils,  parental  neglect, 
or,  in  general,  the  "sins  of  the  fathers."  You  may  even  be 
justified  in  putting  down  wrong  religious  influences  as  a 
cause,  or  right  religious  influences  wrongly  applied.  Re- 
ligion does  not  discourage  such  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tion. And  then  when  you  come  to  the  remedies,  better  food 
may  be  indicated,  a  healthier  environment,  better  clothes, 
cleaner  habits,  closer  personal  attention  in  school,  or  even 
the  surgeon's  knife.  To  all  this  religion  has  nothing  to 
say,  except  to  approve.  Religion  detracts  nothing  from 
science  in  charitable  work. 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  religion  does  to  aid  science  in  social 
welfare  work.  In  the  first  place,  religion  sets  a  higher 
motive  before  the  social  welfare  worker.  Science,  left  to 
itself,  is  exact,  methodical,  but  lacks  the  loftier  idealism. 
Its  standards  are  noble  but  not  the  noblest.  It  leans  on 
principles  of  economy  and  social  efficiency.  It  cannot  reach 
out  toward  the  full  spiritual  development  of  its  opportuni- 
ties. This  defect  religion  supplies.  The  motive  of  religion 
completer  that  of  science;  its  ideal  adds  the  element  of  the 
supernatural,  since  it  views  the  recipients  of  its  beneficence 
as  children  of  God  and  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  considers  love  of  one's  neigbor  to  be  part  of  the  virtue 
by  which  we  love  God. 

When  the  plaint  of  distress  is  heard  when  poverty  and 
sickness  and  want  stretch  out  their1  pleading  hands,  then 
Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Jew  and  the  representative  of 
merely  civic  or  patriotic  endeavor,  turn  with  equal  prompt- 
ness and,  according  to  their  resources,  dispense  of  the  means 
furnished  by  the  more  fortunate  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
whom  fortune  had  not  favored.  And  so  may  it  always  be, 
religion  aiding  humanitarian  effort,  and  science  aiding  both 
in  the  noblest  of  all  endeavors,  the  effort  to  benefit  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Science  shall  continue  to  point  the  way  and 
to  contrive  the  best  and  most  practical  methods,  the  kind 
heart  shall  hearken  to  distress,  the  generous  hand  shall  give 
of  what  it  has  to  bestow,  while  relig'on  shall  lend  the  im- 
petus of  its  loftier  ideals,  strengthening  the  appeal  of  civic 
charity  for  more  generous  workers  and  more  abundant  re- 
course by  repeating  to  each  generation  "Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth  where  moth  and  rust 
consume  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal:  but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  .  .  .  for  where 
thy  treasure  is,  there  will  thy  heart  be  also." 


morality  as  a  result  of  unemployment  are  apt  to  be  exaggerat- 
ed since  they  are  used  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
sympathy  during  a  time  of  general  distress  and  to  reenforce 
the  appeal  of  poverty.  Indirectly,  as  a  cause  of  poverty,  de- 
pression and  intemperance,  unemployment  is  undoubtedly  a 
far  greater  social  danger  than  directly  as  an  incentive  to 
prostitution.  In  a  careful  study  of  some  twelve  hundred 
cases  of  unemployment  in  England,  a  few  years  ago,  an  aston- 


ishing prevalence  of  "pre-disposing"  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics arising  largely  from  preventable  causes  was  found. 
Under-nutrition,  not  only  in  the  months  or  years  immediately 
preceding  unemployment,  but  sometimes  having  produced 
anemia  far  back  in  childhood,  bad  home  conditions,  lack  of 
education,  neglected  small  defects  and  ailments — all  were 
found  to  contribute  to  the  army  of  unemployed  on  any  given 
day.  Physical  inefficiency  and  mental  backwardness  produce 
a  low  level  of  life  at  all  times;  insufficient  earnings,  even 
when  made  regularly,  by  involving  bad  housing  conditions 
and  malnutrition,  always  lower  morale.  The  same  causes 
that  make  for  large  families  among  the  poor,  make  for  illicit 
relationships.  At  times  of  unemployment,  the  pressure  of  all 
these  factors,  without  the  introduction  of  any  new  elements, 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  a  more  complete  breakdown  of  the 
moral  fibre. 

So  far,  the  subject  has  been  reviewed  from  the  woman's 
point  of  view.  It  needs  little  imagination  to  perceive  that 
periods  of  idleness  are  dangerous  also  to  the  man,  especially 
the  young  man.  The  argument  that  he  has  less  money  to 
spend  than  at  times  when  he  is  at  work,  and  is  therefore  less 
likely  to  visit  places  of  danger,  such  as  dance  halls  of  a  low 
type  or  red  light  districts,  is  outweighed  by  the  consideration 
that,  under  the  mental  depression  produced  by  an  unsuccess- 
ful search  for  work,  he  is  liable  to  seek  his  enjoyments  on  a 
lower  plane  than  normally;  he  has  more  time  to  visit  for- 
bidden neighborhoods  or,  standing  around  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  may  pick  up  undesirable  acquaintanceships  from 
which  his  busy,  buoyant  activity  protects  him  at  other  times. 
For  older  men,  the  chief  danger  manifestly  lies  in  drink; 
and  probably  there  is  less  danger  for  them  when  their  pockets 
are  empty.  B.  L. 

The  Welfare  Legionaires 

PERMANENCY,  locality,  and  rivalry,  three  principles  o: 
successful  sales  organization  in  the  field  of  modern  busi 
ness,  have  been  transferred  to  the  social  service  field  by  the 
Welfare  League  of  Louisville — a  financial  federation  with 
thirty-one  members — as  a  means  of  soliciting  funds.  Although 
this  system  is  still  imperfectly  developed,  it  produced  in  the 
Welfare  League's  campaign,  of  early  December,  20  per  cent 
more  in  subscriptions  for  1921  than  was  raised  for  1920,  and 
promises  to  bring  the  increase  up  to  at  least  30  per  cent  be- 
fore the  year  is  out,  as  well  as  securing  twice  as  many  con- 
tributors as  the  Welfare  League  has  ever  had. 

Not  merely  financial,  however,  but  likewise  social  and  edu- 
cational, is  the  campaign  organization,  known  as  the  Welfare 
Legion,  which  the  Welfare  League  has  built  up.  Its  basic 
principle  is  the  utilization  of  voluntary  service — never  be- 
fore made  available — in  the  territories  in  which  the  individual! 
concerned  live  or  work. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  these  volunteers  are  as- 
signed to  blocks ;  and  in  congested  districts,  to  the  sides  of  the 
blocks,  or  to  the  floors  of  office  buildings,  or  to  the  depart- 
ments of  factories  or  to  the  stores.  These  legionaires  are  re- 
sponsible for  getting  a  contribution  from  every  person  living 
or  working  in  the  territory  assigned,  with  the  exception  of 
working  people  who  are  supposed  to  give  at  their  places  of 
business  rather  than  at  their  homes.  Especially  large  givers 
are  interviewed  in  advance  of  the  campaign  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  forty-four  members,  made  up  of  the  most  influen- 
tial citizens  of  Louisville.  The  "prospects"  seen  by  this  com- 
mittee are  carefully  rated  as  to  the  amounts  they  might  be 
expected  to  give.  The  subscriptions,  when  secured  by  this 
committee,  are  turned  over  to  the  workers  in  the  various 
blocks  as  though  they  had  secured  them. 

For  organization  and  rivalry  purposes,  the  city  is  divided 
into  four  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  district  chief ;  each  dis- 
trict is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  neighborhoods,  under 
neighborhood  leaders;  each  neighborhood,  into  blocks,  under 
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A  RED  CROSS 
V'AR  MEDAL 
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Presented  to    members    of 
the  War  Council  of  the  Amer- 
can  Red  Cross  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing  of   the   organization    last   Decem- 
ber.    The   medal  was  designed  by  Daniel 
C.  French.     Arrangements   have  been  made  ivith  the  American    Numismatic    Society    for    the    distribution    »f 
replicas  of  the  medal  to  Red  Cross  chapters,  art  museums,  members  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  lovers  of  art 


block  captains ;  and  blocks,  when  necessary,  into  units,  under 
lieutenants.  For  each  division  of  territory,  quotas  are  set, 
based  on  the  amounts  previously  given ;  and  a  competition, 
on  a  percentage  basis,  is  conducted  for  their  attainment. 

This  block  system  was  not  completely  worked  out  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  for  1921.  Nevertheless  $326,000  was 
raised  from  26,000  contributors  as  against  $265,000  from  7,300 
contributors  for  1920.  The  keenest  interest  was  evidenced  by 
the  members  of  the  Welfare  Legion,  and  a  questionnaire,  sent 
out  to  them  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  brought 
back  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  plan  and  consent  to 
serve  permanently  in  the  organization. 

In  addition  to  its  financial  features,  the  Welfare  Legion 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  block  and  neighborhood  parties, 
in  which  clients  of  the  leagued  organizations  and  speakers 
from  the  Welfare  League,  often  with  lantern  slides  and 
motion  pictures,  will  inform  the  residents  of  those  localities 
as  to  the  service  which  their  gifts  are  making  possible.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  build  up  a  better  neighborhood  spirit, 
while,  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  the  members  of  the  Wel- 
fare Legion  will  be  used  to  cooperate  with  the  agencies  in  the 
Welfare  League  in  supplying  information  about  clients  of 
these  organizations,  to  report  individuals  needing  attention  to 
these  agencies,  and  to  advise  these  agencies  on  neighborhood 
problems.  Elwood  Street. 

Family  Desertion 

DESERTION  once  more  comes  to  the  front  as  an  acute 
problem  now  that  unemployment  has  come  to  the  in- 
dustrial communities.  Charles  Zunser,  chief  counsel  of  the 
National  Desertion  Bureau  of  New  York  city  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Jewish  Tribune,  makes  a  number  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  family  desertion.  He 
draws  for  his  information  upon  the  experience  of  the  bureau, 
since  its  inception  in  1910,  in  handling  thousands  of  such  cases 
in  Jewish  families. 

Through  the  investigation  of  every  possible  clue,  such  as 
lodges,  labor  unions,  employers,  fellow  workmen  and  cronies, 
the  bureau  seeks  the  deserter,  and  if  he  is  not  found  after  such 
a  painstaking  search  an  ingenious  publicity  device  is  used.  At 
intervals  in  a  chain  of  Yiddish  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  there  appears  the  gallery  of  missing  husbands.  In 
approximately  74  per  cent  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  bureau, 
the  husband  is  located  by  these  means.  Then  come  the  prob- 
lems of  subsequent  action.  First  of  all,  an  effort  is  made  to 
find  the  underlying  cause  of  desertion.     This  includes  such 


factors  as  economic,  psychological,  sexual  or  psychopathic  ones. 
With  such  questions  in  mind,  the  solution  of  any  case  is  ap- 
proached as  an  individual  one.  Is  reconciliation  possible,  and 
if  so,  is  it  desirable?  In  case  it  is  not,  the  bureau  endeavors 
to  find  out  whether  the  husband  will  provide  for  the  separate 
support  of  his  family.  It  is  only  when  the  husband  remains 
obdurate  that  more  drastic  measures  are  used  and  prison  sent- 
ence is  seldom  resorted  to. 

The  organization  of  this  bureau  grew  out  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewsh  Charities  held  in  Boston  in  1910.  Jew- 
ish social  workers  had  long  been  perplexed  with  the  problem 
of  family  desertion,  especially  since  relief  organizations  had 
usually  been  the  first  to  be  called  upon  for  assistance  when 
the  husband  and  father  failed  to  make  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily.   Juvenile  asylums  and  reformatories  were  also  being  filled 
with  children  who  came  from  broken  homes.    Orphan  asylums 
were  being  compelled  to  admit  children  who  were  not  orphans 
but  whose  fathers  had  deserted  and  left  them  a  charge  on  the 
public.    After  a  study  of  the  situation  it  showed  that  one  out 
of  every  four  children  in  an  orphanage  was  a  deserted  child. 
With  the  creation  of  the  bureau,  Mr.  Zunser  has  found 
that  the  indifferent  attitude  of  many  social  workers  toward 
the  deserter  has  largely  ceased.  Before  1915  the  deserter  had 
rather  an  easy  time  since  social  workers  felt  that  the  deserter 
was  not  worth  looking  for.     Other  relief  agencies  have  since 
established  desertion  bureaus  following  the  original  plan  of 
the  National  Desertion  Bureau.     The  municipal  authorities 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  mun- 
icipal bureaus.     It  is  of  note  that  of  the  9,000  cases  handled 
by  the  bureau  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  men  were  located 
in  about  74  per  cent  of  the  instances.     In  about  33  per  cent 
of  these  instances  some  arrangements  for  support  were  made  ; 
in  27  per  cent  reconciliation  was  brought  about.     In  only  8 
per  cent  of  the  cases  was  it  found  necessary  to  punish  the  man. 
The  bureau  has  been  instrumental  in  advocating  favorable 
legislation  to  simplify  and  strengthen  court  procedure  in  do- 
mestic relation  cases  in  many  cities.     It  is  now  undertaking 
the  establishment  of  a  family  court  in  the  large  cities  through- 
out the  country.    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  such  a  court 
had  its  origin  in  the  recognition  that  the  family,  not  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  unit  of  society.     It  is  proposed  therefore  that 
such  family  courts  shall  be  given  the  following  jurisdiction : 
In  cases  of  desertion  and  non-support. 
Paternity  cases,  also  known  as  bastardy  cases. 
All   matters   arising   under   acts   appertaining  to   the   juvenile 
court. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  adoption  and  guardianship. 
All  divorce  and  alimony  matters. 
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QUICKSANDS  OF  YOUTH 
By    Franklin    Chase    Hoyt.     Chas.    Scribner's    Sons.     241    pp. 
Price,  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

"The  'Honest  Club'  was  Twinsie's  own  original  idea.  The  credit 
for  its  organization,  as  well  as  the  discredit  for  its  later  evolu- 
tion, I  regret  to  add,  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  for  the  other 
members  of  his  gang  always  followed  like  where  Twinsie  led  the 
way." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  his  Christian  name  was 
James   or   John,   or   something  equally   respectable,   but  he — " 

In  this  simple,  intriguing  way,  with  a  flavor  of  O.  Henry,  Judge 
Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  presiding  justice  of  the  Children's  Court  of 
New  York  city,  begins  the  fascinating  story  of  the  gang  in  embryo, 
one  of  his  vignettes  of  youth  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  juvenile 
court  judge. 

The  book  is  a  tale  of  youth  running  afoul  of  the  law.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  narratives  based  upon  actual  incidents  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  Children's  Court  of  New  York.  Judge  Hoyt 
has  drawn  upon  a  rich  experience  in  telling  these  dramatic  tales, 
many  of  them  having  the  same  moving,  human  appeal  that  charac- 
terized so  many  of  Harold  Begbie's  studies  of  religious  experiences 
in  Twice  Born  Men.  Who  will  not  smile  whimsically,  and  with 
just  a  pang  of  memory  of  his  own  radiant  youth,  at  fourteen-year- 
old  Francisco  Pupa,  the  bold  Mexican  miner,  who  comes  to  New 
York  city  for  deliberation  with  bankers,  and  whose  irate  parent 
finally  appears  to  take  a  humble  youngster  back  to  the  wilds  of 
Philadelphia? 

Fortunately  the  author  has  not  prepared  a  manual  on  the  juvenile 
court.  The  book  has  the  merit  that  it  will  be  read  and  that  it 
will  stimulate  a  much  more  popular  interest  in  the  problems  of 
delinquency  and  neglect  than  technically  written  books  now  gather- 
ing dust  on  library  shelves.  Indeed,  the  dramatic  statement,  the 
simple,  vivid,  glowing  language,  the  twist  and  twang  of  interest 
so  alien  to  many  books  written  by  social  workers,  the  use  of  col- 
loquial words,  the  homely  incidents  plucked  from  back  alleys  and 
smelly  of  soapsuds,  places  this  book  of  sketches  among  the  kind  of 
thing  done  by  Jacob  Riis.  The  author  has  caught  the  fluttering, 
human  note  of  boyhood  somewhat  as  Du  Bois  has  pictured  the  soul 
of  black  folk  with  such  intense,  white  flame  in  Darkwater.  It  is, 
indeed,  noteworthy  that  Judge  Hoyt  has  been  able  to  catch  that 
elusive,  will-o'-the-wisp,  human  quality,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
depict  with  understanding  skill  the  stories  of  those  who  walk  but 
faint  not,  those  with  the  drooping  wings  of  the  spirit,  those  possess- 
ing  the    sheer,   vivid    joy   of    living. 

The  way  these  stories  came  to  be  written  is  of  interest.  Judge 
Hoyt  showed  the  manuscript  of  one  of  them,  A  Recruit  for  Law  and 
Order,  to  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson  who  took  it  to  her  brother 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  ill  in  the  hospital.  He  read  the  manu- 
script, one  of  the  last  to  pass  through  his  hands,  and  suggested 
channels  for  its  publication.  Mr.  Roosevelt  also  sent  an  inspiring 
message  to  the  author  which  was  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  his  continuing  the  series. 

Judge  Hoyt's  requirements  for  an  effective  children's  court  should 
be  conspicuously  displayed  in  juvenile  court  rooms  where  judges 
and  officers  may  take  heed  and  reflect: 

To  achieve  its  true  purpose  it  must  bring  into  its  work  an 
enthusiasm,  an  idealism,  and  a  spirit  which  will  mark  its 
every  effort  and  be  felt  by  all  concerned — especially  by  the 
children  themselves.  It  must  acquire  an  intuitive  sense  of 
justice  and  an  appreciation  of  the  child's  point  of  view.  Not 
only  must  it  see  the  vision,  but  it  must  be  able  to  impart  the 
vision  to  others.  It  must  follow  the  law  faithfully  and  consci- 
entiously, but  at  the  same  time  it  must  interpret  the  law  and 
prove  it  to  be  something  big  and  fine  and  infinitely  precious. 
Above  all,  it  must  abhor  every  form  of  pettiness,  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  illiberality,  "for  the  letter  killeth  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life."  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

THE  HUMAN  MOTOR 

By  Jules  Amar.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     470  pp.     Price,  $10.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $10.25. 

An  extraordinarily  interesting  effort  to  translate  into  mechanistic 
terms  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  industry  has  been  made 
by  Jules  Amar  in  this  book.  The  author  is  the  director  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Labor  at  the  Conservatoire  Na- 


tional des  Arts  et  Lettres.  His  book  is  an  attempted  synthesis  of 
the  large  body  of  physiological  data  which  students  of  human  labor 
assembled  prior  to  1914.  His  work  apparently  was  completed  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  lacks  the  aid  which  much  investiga- 
tion carried  on  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  since  1914 
would  have  given.  Its  conclusions  are  elementary.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  cited  are  based  on  laboratory  tests  made  under  con- 
ditions far  simpler  than  those  which  obtain  in  large-scale  industry. 
In  other  cases  important  influences  are  merely  suggested.  But  when 
all  these  admissions  are  made  it  remains  to  be  said  that  M.  Amar 
had  accomplished  very  significant  results.  He  has  organized  an 
important  body  of  knowledge  and  suggested  methods  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  this  knowledge  may  be  widely  extended  in  exceedingly 
useful  channels.  He  has  done  this  in  a  thorough  manner.  First  of 
all,  he  has  recapitulated  the  relevant  principles  of  physical  science. 
He  next  collated  the  physiological  facts  whiich  are  germane  to  his 
thesis.  With  exact  physical  methods  he  then  essays  to  show  how 
that  physiological  engine  which  he  terms  the  human  motor  actually 
functions  in  industry.  A  very  efficient  motor  he  finds  it,  twice  as 
economical  of  its  fuel,  for  instance,  as  the  ordinary  steam  engine. 

The  significance  of  his  work,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  novel 
calculations  of  human  effort  which  he  reports.  Rather  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  scientific  method  which  he  suggests  for  the  measure- 
ment of  toil  in  its  reactions  upon  men  and  women.  This  is  highly 
desirable.  Beginnings  have  been  made.  The  works  of  the  late 
Frederick  W.  Taylor,  of  Frank  Gilbreth  and  of  many  others,  un- 
derlie the  contribution  of  M.  Amar.  But  the  emphasis  of  American 
efficiency  engineers  has  been  on  the  product  rather  than  upon  the 
producer,  while  American  physiologists  have  been  concerned  more 
with  the  morbid  than  with  the  normal  consequences  of  industry. 
This  emphasis  was  required.  Industrial  poisons  and  work  accidents 
called  imperatively  for  attention.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  dis- 
cover what  are  the  routine  results  of  labor  ordinarily  deemed  safe. 
To  that  kind  of  work  M.  Amar  directs  thought. 

It  can  and  will  doubtless  be  argued  that^man  is  more  than  ma- 
chine and  that  the  effort  to  reduce  human  energies  to  mechanical 
terms  debases  the  spirit  of  man.  But  questions  as  immediately  pres- 
sing as  the  proper  length  of  the  working  day  can  at  least  be  illum- 
inated by  inquiry  into  the  actual  working  of  the  human  motor  under 
various  conditions.  Other  factors  than  the  physiological  are,  of 
course,  involved.  Men  are  more  than  producers  of  goods.  Leisure 
is  essential  to  civilization.  There  are  many  imponderable  factors. 
These  must  and  will  remain  outside  the  scope  of  a  mechanistic  in- 
terpretation of  man.  But  a  rational  attempt  to  measure  what  can  be 
measured  is  an  aid  and  not  a  handicap  to  the  recognition  of  spir- 
itual considerations.  The  Human  Motor  thus  represents  a  useful 
and  skilful  effort  to  place  at  the  service  of  society  a  large  body  of 
scientific  data  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future. 

William  L.  Chenery. 
ENGLISH  PAGEANTRY— Second  Volume 

By    Robert    Withington.    Harvard    University    Press.      435    pp. 
Price,  $6.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6.35. 

Pageantry,  as  it  has  developed  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten 
years,  is  an  offshoot  of  English  pageantry,  which  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  first  crude  miracle  and  morality  plays  of  the  medieval  past 
Professor  Withington,  in  his  second  volume  on  English  Pageantry 
traces  the  growth  of  English  pageants  and  pageantry  from  the  Eli- 
zabethan period  down  to  the  present  time,  and  writes  also  of  the 
development  of  the  pageant  movement  in  the  United  States.  His 
historical  sketch  of  The  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  typical  of  the  English  pageants,  is  of  particular  interest. 
More  than  any  other,  perhaps,  it  has  employed  symbolism,  both  trade 
and  national,  to  produce  its  effects,  and  has  adapted  its  symbolism 
to  the  changing  times.  In  the  present  form,  it  depicts  and  sym- 
bolizes the  London  and  England  of  today,  just  as  vividly  and  truth- 
fully as  did  its  forerunners  of  700  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
presented. 

Professor  Withington  devotes  much  attention  to  a  discussion  of 
the  modern  pageant,  developed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  Sher- 
borne pageant  of  1905,  and  has  expanded  along  varied  civic  and 
patriotic  lines  since  that  time.  This  is  the  pageant  of  the  present 
which  is  adapted  to  modern  needs  and  which  now  and  in  the 
future  will  play  an  effective  role  in  community  organization.  Pro- 
fessor Baker  of  Harvard  thus  speaks  of  the  pageant:     "Pageantry 
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seems  likely  to  be  for  us  (in  America)  a  combination  of  the  chronicle 
play  and  the  morality,  a  free  dramatic  form  which  teaches,  though 
not  abstractly,  by  stimulating  local  pride  for  that  in  the  past  which 
makes  the  best  incentive  to  future  civic  endeavor  and  accomplish- 
ment. Already  in  the  communities  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has 
quickened  patriotism,  strengthened  civic  pride  and  stimulated  or 
revealed  latent  artistic  powers." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  Professor  Withington's  book 
is  its  extensive  bibliography,  including  ancient  sources  and  modern 
literature  on  pageantry  and  its  development.        Norma  B.  Kastl. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHARTIST  MOVEMENT 

By  Julius   West.     Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     316   pp.     Price,   $4.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.20. 

Opinions  differ  concerning  the  extent  of  the  movement  to  which 
the  term  Chartism  should  be  applied.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
almost  simultaneous  appearance  in  1839  of  a  number  of  journals 
'  in  England  that  advocated  a  political  reform  program  or  charter  and 
is  held  by  some  to  end  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Chartists  as 
a  distinct  party  in  1849,  while  others  would  prefer  to  stretch  it 
so  as  to  cover  a  longer  period  of  the  radical  activity  which  carried 
on  a  more  or  less  separate  existence  within  the  liberal  party  until 
much  more  recently.  The  six  points  of  the  charter  demanded  uni- 
versal suffrage,  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  annual  sessions  of  Parliament,  equal  representation, 
payment  of  members,  vote  by  ballot.  The  pursuit  of  this  program 
made  the  Chartists  the  recognized  Bolsheviki  of  their  time.  Perse- 
cution, as  always,  made  for  violence,  both  of  language  and  of 
deeds;  every  economic  and  social  grievance,  and  there  were  many, 
swelled  a  campaign  for  political  ends  which  to  us  seems  sensible 
and  moderate  enough  but  which  then  was  revolutionary.  There 
are  other  points  of  similarity;  for  instance  the  discouragement  of 
trade  union  membership  by  the  leaders,  so  that  the  rank  and  file 
should  not  tbe  diverted  from  the  achievement  of  the  larger  aim; 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  six  points  of  the  orthodox  program 
covered   every   justifiable   and   necessary  goal   to  be  gained. 

Mr.  West,  unfortunately  killed  in  early  manhood  by  the  after- 
effects of  war  overstrain,  has  contributed  a  very  readable  history 
of  this  intensely  interesting  episode  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
laboring  classes.  His  account  is  based  in  part  on  a  collection  of 
hitherto  unknown  documents  which  he  discovered  in  a  branch  of 
the  British  Museum.  B.  L. 

PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

By    Moorfield    Storey.     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.    258    pp.    Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

In  five  Godkin  lectures  delivered  last  March  at  Harvard,  Mr. 
Storey  discusses  The  Use  of  Parties,  Lawlessness,  Race  Prejudice, 
The  Labor  Question  and  Our  Foreign  Relations.  These  lectures 
embody  the  ideas,  lucidly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  of  a  non- 
partisan, a  defender  of  law  and  order,  a  believer  in  the  equal 
citienship  rights  of  the  Negro,  in  the  "tyranny  of  organized  labor" 
and   in  anti-imperialism. 

The  chapters  on  Race  Prejudice  and  the  Labor  Question — the 
latter  particularly — are  more  controversial  than  the  rest  of  the 
volume.  In  the  former,  Mr.  Storey's  position  may  best  be  illus- 
trated (there  is  a  survey  of  lynching  and  other  injustices  against 
the  Negro)  by  his  statement  that  the  valor  of  the  Negro  soldier 
"deserves  a  better  reward"  than  Secretary  Daniel's  proposal  of 
a  monument  at  Washington,  in  "the  recognition  of  their  rights 
as  men  and  as  citizens  wherever  the  flag  floats  for  which  they 
fought." 

Affirming  that  each  man  "as  a  rule  gets  out  of  the  world  what 
he  puts  into  it,"  Mr.  Storey  argues  for  recognition  of  the  incentive 
of  private  property  and  the  advantages  of  private  management 
of  railroads  and  the  like.  He  regards  "labor  leaders,  not  them- 
selves working,  and  not  familiar  with  conditions,"  as  a  "danger  to 
the  country  and  their  followers"  and  as  "tyrants."  "Labor  now 
feels  itself  a  privileged  class,"  he  says,  "which  recognizes  no 
obligation  to  the  community." 

The  program  of  the  British  Labor  Party  meets  with  his  dis- 
approval at  every  point.  He  regards  "the  equal  distribution  of 
property  and  the  abolition  of  the  differences  between  men  at  which 
socialism  aims"  as  "impossible  because  it  is  impossible  to  change 
human  nature."  He  over-estimates  the  power  of  the  "walking 
delegate"  to  cause  strikes,  which  he  deprecates  as  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude.  He  approves  the  Kansas  plan  of  dealing  with 
industrial  disputes. 

In    our   foreign    relations,    Mr.    Storey   condemns    "perversions   of 


the  Monroe  Doctrine"  which  result  in  assumptions  of  "trusteeship 
for  our  weaker  neighbors,"  such  as  our  occupations  of  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  as  well  as  earlier  armed  invasions  of  Panama, 
Nicaragua  and  Mexico,  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  advocates  a  commis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  Mexican  trouble,  composed  "of  such  men 
as  we  would  trust  in  large  affairs"  to  "investigate,  render  a 
temperate  report  and  negotiate  with  Mexico  for  a  settlement  of 
difficulties."  He  warns  against  economic  imperialism  and  of  the 
dangers  of  war  with  Great  Britain  over  American  agitation  of 
the  Irish  nationalist  question  by  Irishmen  and  Irish-Americans 
in  the   United   States.  John  R.   Shillady. 

CLOTHING— CHOICE,  CARE,  COST 

By    Mary   Schenck   Woolman.     J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.     289    pp. 
Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

The  problem  of  clothing  is  one  which  confronts  the  producer,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer  to  a  degree  unknown  before  the 
war.  Of  the  total  expenditures  for  clothing,  80  per  cent,  or  $4,000,- 
000,000  is  annually  spent  by  woman.  It  is  her  economic  duty,  in 
relation  both  to  her  family  and  to  the  millions  of  workers  in  the 
textile  industries,  to  make  this  expenditure  wisely.  The  woman 
consumer  is  now  in  the  process  of  development,  and  Mrs.  Wool- 
mLn's  book  comes  at  an  opportune  time  for  furthering  her  training. 
It  is  the  first  book  in  the  clothing  field  which  treats  of  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  clothing  in  its  entirety  and  which  acquaints 
the  consumer  with  the  problems  of  the  producer.  It  should  be  of 
value  in  bringing  about  a  closer  understanding  between  the  distri- 
butor of  clothing  and  the  woman  who  buys  it.  At  this  critical  time, 
an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  producer  will  do  much  to  lessen  discontent,  to  promote 
wise  buying  and  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  prices.  The  book  sup- 
plies a  great  need  inasmuch  as  it  acquaints  the  reader  with  the 
industries  which  convert  fabrics  into  clothing,  the  present  situation 
in  each  industry,  the  properties  of  each  class  of  fabrics  and  their 
identification.  It  furnishes  information  on  dress  accessories  which 
heretofore  has  been  unavailable  to  the  average  consumer. 

The  relation  of  clothing  to  health  is  a  subject  of  which  the  con- 
sumer has  ITttl.e  knowledge.  As  women  understand  the  influence  of 
clothing  in  maintaining  a  good  physical  condition,  this  phase  of  the 
problem  will  receive  more  consideration  and  the  various  menaces  to 
health  from  incorrect  clothing  will  be  overcome.  When  woman's 
influence  upon  the  manufacture  and  retailer  of  goods  is  intelligently 
exerted,  production  and  distribution  must  be  improved.  The  retail 
stores  are  educating  their  sales  forces  for  service  to  the  public  and 
women  must  meet  them  half-way  by  learning  to  shop  discrimin- 
atingly. 

Among  the  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  practices  in  the 
clothing  industries  are  truth-in-fabrics  legislation  and  honest  ad- 
vertising. Women  can  do  much  to  secure  for  themselves  the  ben- 
efits which  will  result  from  truth  in  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  clothing. 

The  chapter  on  dyeing,  laundering  and  cleaning  is  practical  and 
definite,  without  the  technicalities  often  found  in  such  material.  The 
care,  repair,  and  renovation  of  clothing  are  subjects  which  formerly 
were  barely  touched  upon  in  books,  most  of  which  dealt  mainly  with 
clothing  construction.  Experience  teaches  many  women  how  to  care 
for  clothing  but  experience  is  a  slow  teacher  and  must  be  supple- 
mented by  training.  Zella  E.  Bigelow. 

University  of  Idaho. 
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By  Canon  Peter  Green.    Longmans  Green  &  Co.    127  pp. 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

The  sketches  which  make  up  this  book  are  reprinted  from  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  give  in  a  very  charming  and  personal 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  clergyman  in  an  industrial  neighbor- 
hood with  his  neighbors — especially  with  boys.  Every  boys'  club 
worker  and  scout  master  will  recognize  the  types  pictured  in  the 
five  sketches  comprising  the  section,  Lancashire  Lads,  and  will  have 
a  warm  fellow  feeling  with  the  canon  in  his  evident  distress  at  his 
total  incapacity,  in  many  cases,  to  lead  them  along  the  right  way 
to  manhood  and  citizenship.  There  is  a  delicious  passage  in  a 
chapter  on  a  boys'  camp  in  which  the  author  describes  the  anarchy 
that  prevails  on  the  last  day  before  breaking  up  when  threats  of 
punishment  no  longer  avail.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  com- 
plete anarchy,  after  all,  is  the  most  desirable  discipline  and  that  in 
the  world  at  large  as  in  the  boys'  camp  it  is  only  as  we  lose  our 
accepted  ideas  of  government  that  we  shall  find  the  spirit  of  a  new 
and  better  order.  B.  L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM  MR.  HOYEM 

To  the  Editor:  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Survey  and  of 
Dean  Kirchwey  in  letting  me  see,  before  publication,  a  copy  of  his 
article  dealing  with  the  objections  of  the  suffrage  pickets  to  the 
administration  of  the  penal  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  [See 
page  724.] 

I  said  in  my  article  on  the  Penal  System  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  mid-August  (1920)  number  of  the  Survey,  "The 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  having  the 
direction  of  its  penal  institutions  in  the  hands  of  capable  men,"  and 
"Congress  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  made  in  the  Di- 
strict of  Columbia."  This  has  been  interpreted  in  certain  quarters 
as  a  sweeping  commendation  of  all  the  officials  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  system  since  1910.  I  hope  this  impression  can 
be  corrected.  My  intention  was  to  express  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  Congress  and  the  Penal  Commission  originally  appointed  by 
Roosevelt  in  planning  and  building  a  new  and  better  type  of  prison. 

The  inefficiency  and  mistakes  made  by  superintendents  at  several 
periods  during  the  ten  years  are  admitted  universally;  the  Penal 
Commission  itself  having  informed  us  of  its  investigations  and  re- 
movals of  officers  for  cause.  The  statement  of  this  may  well  appear 
in  your  article  and  the  more  forcefully  the  better.  The  purpose  of 
our  report  was  to  give  Congress  what  it  needed  as  a  basis  for  its 
constructive  program.  My  article  in  the  Survey  simply  interpreted 
the  report.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kirchwey's  statement  rectify- 
ing the  omission  will  go  far  to  bring  all  elements  back  of  the  pro- 
posal of  legislation  by  Congress.  His  stricture  on  the  handling  of 
the  suffragettes  at  Occoquan  is  timely  and  pertinent. 

Let  me  repeat  that  no  statement  of  mine  must  stand  uncorrected 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  condoning  the  work  of  the  individuals 
responsible  for  conditions  which  the  suffrage  pickets  protested. 

Washington.  Oliver  Hoyem. 

LABOR  AND  COMMUNITY  CHESTS 

To  The  Editor:  Under  the  circumstances,  the  c6mmunity  chest 
drive  recently  put  through  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  must  be  consider- 
ed a  success.  All  the  individual  budgets  of  the  affiliating  agencies 
and  institutions  were  more  than  covered  by  the  pledges ;  only  a 
small  undistributed  reserve  fund  remains  to  be  made  up  by  private 
subscriptions. 

Is  it  permissible,  however,  to  cast  a  few  glances  beneath  the 
pleasant  surface  of  this  successful  achievement?  To  begin  with  the 
credit  side  of  our  brief  analysis,  all  honor  is  due  to  the  comparative 
promptness  and  good-will  with  which  the  one  big  drive,  instead 
of  the  customary  dozen  or  two  drives^  was  agreed  to  by  the  half- 
hundred  groups  composing  the  voluntary  welfare  element  of  the 
city.  Much  honor,  too,  accrues  to  the  influential  business  organiza- 
tion which  planned  the  campaign  and  staked  its  reputation  on  the 
results ;  these  men  carried  the  appeal  into  every  factory,  store  and 
residence  in  the  city  and  to  the  extent  that  offerings  were  really 
"free-will"  offerings,  not  due  to  pressure  of  the  employer,  this  com- 
plete canvass  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  status,  no  doubt  served 
as  a  democratic  leaven  of  the  citizenry. 

Granting  these  facts,  however,  it  remained  true  that  the  "drive" 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  engineered  by  the  dominant  in- 
terests of  the  city.  Wage-earners,  either  individually  or  as  groups, 
did  not,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  participate,  either  in  planning, 
or  in  executing  the  "drive."  Labor  and  trades  unions  were  not  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  committee,  although  their  members  were 
everywhere  reached  by  the  collectors. 

In  excluding,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  wage-earning  ele- 
ment from  establishing  the  local  community  chest  fund,  St.  Paul  was 
probably  doing  as  most  orthodox  American  cities  do.  Our  social' 
philosophy  has,  as  yet,  been  unshaken  by  the  developments  in  older 
lands.  Whereas,  abroad,  the  wage-earning  element  has  forced  other 
social  groups  to  accord  recognition  and  a  share  in  the  directive  tasks 
of  society,  we  are  still  ruled,  in  the  main,  by  our  frontier  individual- 
ism. If  labor  can  succeed  in  getting  onto  boards  of  directors  of  so- 
cial and  philanthropic  agencies,  etc.,  well  and  good ;  there  will  be 
no  discrimination  against  labor  in  that  case.  But  until  labor  does 
manage  to  "arrive,"  let  it  not  presume  to  share  in  a  role  reserved 
for    others. 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that,  as  time  goes  on,  labor 
is  going  to  be  better  read,  better  organized,  more  class  conscious ; 
our   national   social    isolation   will   gradually   disintegrate    and   con- 


ceptions born  of  the  more  intensive  life  in  Europe  are  bound  to  ap- 
pear in  some  way  in  our  political  struggles.  In  proportion  as  Amer- 
ican labor  becomes  class  conscious  it  will  resent  exclusion  from 
community  efforts  originating  in  other  strata,  particularly  when 
the  effort,  as  in  the  case  cited,  is  a  worthy  one.  And  with  this 
resentment  at  being  denied  a  voice  in  community  life  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  social  groups,  the  very  thing  that  we  are  preaching 
against  in  our  "Americanization"  and  other  movements  is  bound 
to  arise. 

Now  it   is   still   an   easy   thing  in   most  American  cities  to   fore- 
stall the  growth  of  class  antagonism;    only  in  a  few  cities  has  loc 
social   and   political   agitation  developed   beyond  the   point  where 
will  yield  to  our  traditional  American  solvent  of  a  frank  exchanj 
of  confidences  based  on  mutual  respect  and  the  spirit  of  cooperati 
Why,  then,   can  we  not  carry  this  experience  into  our   social   ani 
charitable   work,    and    invite    labor  to   share   the   responsibilities 
direction?  No  one  knows  better  than  the  wage-earner  what  hosp 
tals,  nurses,  social  service  in  general,  mean ;  his  view  is  needed  if  fo 
nothing  else  than   as  a  corrective   of  the   vision  of  those   who   ar 
far  removed  from  the  actual  operation  of  the  services  they  contro 
Many  vital  facts  which   have   been  graven   into  the   wage-earner* 
mind    by   hard    personal    contact   never    penetrate   to    the   circle   o 
boards  of  directors  of  social  agencies.     Is  it  then,  not  only  justice 
but  common  sense  that  the  former  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  this  knowledge  for  the  community  benefit? 

F.  L.  H. 


CONFERENCES 


ABOVE  ALL  RACES  HUMANITY 

THE  Lincoln's  Birthday  conferences  for  social  workers  arrange 
by  Gaylord  White  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Ne' 
York  city,  have  become  annual  events  to  which  an  increasing  nui 
ber  of  "old  stagers"  look  forward  as  a  pleasant  reunion  and 
an  occasion  for  taking  counsel  together  on  some  dominant  soci 
problem  of  the  day.  This  year  the  subject  for  discussion  was  The 
Christian  Attitude  toward  the  Problem  of  Race  Antagonism.  Es- 
pecially the  afternoon  session,  during  which  the  problem  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  here  in  America  was  analyzed  by  a  number  of  speakers 
on  the  basis  of  concrete  evidence  given  earlier  in  the  day,  proved 
fruitful  in  stimulating  thought  and  definite  advice  on  methods  of 
meeting  the  evil. 

Representative  speakers  had  given  the  main  facts  concerning  the 
Japanese  problem  in  California  and  the  Negro  problem,  both  in 
the  South  and  in  the  North,  when  Prof.  Abraham  J.  Goldfarb,  of 
the  City  College,  presented  some  of  the  results  of  a  biologist's  in- 
vestigation of  race  antipathy.  He  was  very  positive  that  science 
had  not,  so  far,  in  any  way  confirmed  the  existence  of  an  instinctive 
race  antagonism  which  so  often  is  taken  for  granted  in  discussions 
of  the  subject.  Apart  from  the  ruthless  fight  of  different  species 
for  the  same  sustenance,  compared  with  which  "the  late  world  war 
was  a  children's  game,"  the  racial  antagonism  often  assumed  to  be 
instinctive  is  nothing  more,  he  said,  than  a  normal  reaction  to 
things  and  beings  that  are  unfamiliar  and,  therefore,  potentially 
dangerous.  The  antagonism  of  large  racial  groups,  such  as  exis 
in  the  United  States,  he  explained  by  the  presence  of  two  m 
"toxic  ideas,  more  injurious  than  poisonous  chemical  substances 
the  idea  of  purity  of  breed — that  the  dominant  race  or  stock 
"pure"  and  therefore  superior  to  others  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact;  and  the  assumption  of  superiority  for  the  accepted  cultu: 
al  standards  of  the  group.  These  two  false  notions  have  been 
prevalent  everywhere  throughout  history;  they  can  be  eradicated 
only  by  education  in  the  simple  axiom  that  difference  in  tastes,  ap- 
pearance and  achievements  is  not  synonymous  with  inequality  in 
value. 

Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn,  of  Columbia   University,   with   the   aid 
of   a  number   of  examples,    exploded   the   current   notions   that  dif- 
ferences  in   racial   superiority   and   inferiority  can   be   measured   by 
differences  in  cultural  achievement  and  that  they  are  due  to  differ- 
ences in  natural  endowment.     He  showed  that  racial   achievemen 
tend  to  grow  in   a  geometrical  progression,  each   invention,  for  i 
stance,   producing  other  technical   advancements,    and  that  inherite 
and   borrowed   elements  play  a  much  larger  part  in  these   achie 
ments  than  those  of  any  one  generation  of  a  racial  group.     Amer 
can    civilization,    he    held,    could    be    traced    largely   to    inheritan 
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from  races  which  do  not  play  any  considerable  r/art  in  the  present 
racial  make-up  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Greeks,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Assyrians.  But  culture,  in  any  case,  is  inad- 
missible as  proof  of  racial  superiority,  since  the  ability  of  the  same 
racial  stock  under  different  environments  often  produces  totally 
different  cultural  standards.  Japanese  civilization,  he  instanced  as 
one  that  has  changed  considerably  in  a  single  century  without  any 
measurable  change  in  racial  character.  In  general  terms,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  cultural  achievements  of  a  race  will  change  most 
rapidly  in  an  environment  in  which  it  is  most  thrown  into  contact 
with  other  races  and  least  where  it  continues  in  isolation— as,  for 
nstance,  a  secluded  mountain  region.  Substitution  of  historical  for 
jiological  study  in  the  investigation  of  differences  in  racial  ability, 
he  believes,  will  be  more  fruitful  in  results.  Most  of  the  talk  about 
"racial  traits"^-in  the  sense  of  biological  character— is  sheer  non- 
sense, as,  for  instance,  when  French  thrift  is  compared  on  this  basis 
with  American  extravagance. 

Prof.  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
laid  down  five  main  principles  for  the  formulation  of  a  definitely 
Christian  attitude  toward  the  problem: 

A   sovereign   universal   love    at  the   heart  of   things. 

Every  man    and   woman    is   of   infinite   value   to  the    human 

race   as  a  whole. 
The  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  as  understood  by  the  early 

Christians.  . 

A  brotherly  community  or  family  of  nations  without  thought 

of  mutual  discrimination  or  exploitation. 

Racial   leadership   along  lines  of  service   to  humanity   rather 

than   assumption  of  authority. 

He  admitted  that  on  some  of  the  vexed  problems  of  the  day 
Jhristianity  provides  principles  in  which  a  solution  must  be  sought 
.•ather  than  clear  guidance;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  question  whether 
race  fusion  is  desirable  or  not,  or  whether  the  upbuilding  of  super- 
ior cultural  standards  by  one  nation,,  necessitating  the  limitation  of 
immigration,  is  preferable  to  a  sharing  of  opportunities  with  all 
races  which  necessarily  endangers  existing  standards.  But  he  be- 
lieves that  steadfast  adherence  to  first  principles  and  a  fuller  exer- 
cise of  imagination,  together  with  a  greater  moral  and  intellectual 
effort,  will   suffice  to  solve   every   difficulty. 

Prof.  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  of  the  Seminary,  pointed  out  that  the 
obscuration  of  faith  in  the  oneness  of  humanity  was  the  character- 
istic basic  error  of  our  time.  Race  antagonism  often  rests  on 
P"  ,  pseudo-science  which  finds  easy  explanations  in  misunderstood  bio- 
logical data  contradicted  by  easily  demonstrable  facts,  both  con- 
temporary and  historical.  Apart  from  economic  grounds  of  such 
antagonism,  he  emphasized  the  tendency  to  gregariousness  as  the 
most  fundamental  factor.  While  this  gregariousness  is  part  of 
human  nature  and  cannot  easily  be  overcome,  it  can  be  remolded 
to  desirable  social  ends  by  deliberate  education  and  by  the  foster- 
ing of  cooperative,  democratic  enterprises  across  racial  lines.  What 
is  needed  in  the  South,  for  instance,  to  overcome  prejudice  against 
the  Negro,  is  not  only  a  fuller  recognition  of  individual  rights,  as 
formulated    in   the    American    Constitution,    but    a    strengthening   of 

■  the   joint  cooperative   group   agencies  of   both   races  which    already 
contribute  greatly  to  a  better  mutual  understanding.  B.  L. 
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THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  IN  CHICAGO 
P\  ON'T  plant  your  colors  too  far  ahead  of  the  line,"  was  the 
■L'  advice  of  a  church  leader  to  the  Industrial  Conference  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  Chicago  Church  Federation 
held  in  Chicago,  January  23  and  24.  This  message  became  the  key- 
note of  the  meeting,  which  consisted  of  ministers,  employers  and 
labor  leaders.  The  necessity  for  the  church  to  be  extremely  cautious 
about  recommending  any  specific  industrial  measures  was  stressed 
by  many  conference  speakers.  To  a  great  majority  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  discussion,  to  educate  the  church  constituency  regarding 
the  religious  significance  of  the  industrial  problems  seemed  the  most 
pressing  need  in  the  present  situation.  It  was  thought  that  only 
when  supported  by  enlightened  membership  would  the  church  firmly 
establish  her  right  to  bpeak  with  authority  in  the  realm  of  economics. 
But  how  can  the  task  of  educating  the  millions  of  Christians  con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  industry  be  effected? 
By  sermons?  By  Bible  class  discussions?  By  open  forums?  Special 
classes  on  The  Religious  Significance  of  Work  and  Wealth?  All 
of  these  means  were  urged  and  suitable  literature  was  declared  to 
be  adequate.  A  great  need,  however,  was  felt  for  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  application — or  lack  of  it — of  Christian  principles  to 
concrete  industrial  situations.     The  Findings  Committee  of  the  con- 


How  to  Meet  Hard  Times 


Is  there 

Unemployment 
in  Your    City  ? 

Do  You  Know 
What  to  Do 
about  It? 

"Work,  Not  Alms!" 

In  1914-15 — A  great  wave  of  unemployment  struck. 
Did  people  do  anything  effective?  They  ran  around  in 
circles  talking  soup  kitchens  and  bundle  days. 
But  in  New  York,  the  reform  mayor,  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  formed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  program  of 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  to  prevent  or  at  least 
meet  intelligently  another  crisis.  Their  report  was  made 
and  was  invaluable.  It  is  out  of  print. 
Now  in.  1921 — Unemployment  is  upon  us  again. 
The  Survey  has  brought  out  a  digest  of  the  Mayor's  report,  eo  that 
all  cities  may  have  in  these  critical  times  its  competent  recommenda- 
tions. 1 5,000  words  comprise  the  digest,  prepared  by  Bruno  Las  leer, 
formerly  assistant  secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Committee,  now  a 
member  of  The  Survey  staff.  Some  of  the  main  headlines  are 
as  practical  as  this  : 

"The  Emergency  Problem,  Action  by  Consumers  and  Employers, 
Responsibility  of  Public  Authorities,  Relief  Employment." 
Such  a  report  is  indispensable  if  you  feel  any  responsibility  toward 
meeting  the  problem  of  slack  work  and  meeting  it  right. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

25  cents  a  copy;  ioo  or  more  copies,  to  one  address,  20  cents  each} 
or  free  with  a  subscription  to 

Yearly  $$  TJJV!    CT  TT3A7TJV         "2  EaSt  J9  St" 

6  months  #2.50  Itlll   OUKVEI  New  York 

The  national  ivcc{ly  journal  of  iocial,  ci-vic,  industrial 
welfare  and  the  public  health.    Paul  U.  Kellogg.  Editor. 


ference  urged  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  to  enlarge  its  work 
of  inquiry  and  publicity  concerning  industrial  relations,  and  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  collection  of  data  concerning  the  practices  of 
establishments  that  seek  to  apply  the  Christian  principles  to  industry. 
To  supplement  this,  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Industry  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  urged  that  an  experienced  and  scientifically 
trained  man  be  secured  to  conduct  industrial  inquiries  for  the  Chi- 
cago Churches. 

The  comparison  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  with  that 
of  Canada  regarding  the  church  and  industrial  matters  was  fur- 
nished by  representatives  of  Canadian  churches  who  took  part  in 
the  conference  discussion.  One  of  these  thought  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  representatives  was:  "The  present  industrial  order 
is  all  right,  needing  only  a  little  patching  up  here  and  there."  And 
he  asked,  "Does  the  United  States  believe  in  one  system  in  politics 
and  another  in  industry?"  It  was1  reported  that  one  denomination 
in  Canada  had  insisted  on  the  nationalization  of  land,  water-power 
and  other  public  utilities.  When  questioned  concerning  the  effect 
of  this  upon  the  financial  support  of  the  church,  a  Canadian  capi- 
talist answered,  "The  test  came  in  the  forward  movements  which 
were  financial  successes."  And  he  added,  "The  church  never  stood 
higher  in  Canada  than  it  does  today." 

The  statements  of  the  Canadian  brethren,  however,  did  not  tempt 
the  conference  to  depart  from  the  prevailing  sentiment;  namely,  that 
the  need  of  the  hour  for  the  churches  of  the  United  States  is  to 
establish,  through  educational  means,  their  right  to  invade  the  field 
of  industry.  The  conclusion  of  the  Findings  Committee  that  "the 
church  cannot  escape  application  of  religion  to  industrial  life  with- 
out being  recreant  to  her  principles,"  but  advocating  no  specific 
measures,   fairly  represents  the   sentiment  of  the   conference. 

G.  W.  Lawrence. 


IN  the  Survey  for  January  8,  page  548,  the  report  on  the  Institute 
on  Venereal  Disease  Control  was  incorrectly  signed  with  the  name 
of  Harry  H.  Moore.    Mr.  Moore  was  not  the  writer  of  the  report. 
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AN  interesting  experiment  in  the  field  of 
labor  education  has  been  started  by  the 
People's  Educational  Camp  Society,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  This  society  has  recently  ac- 
quired 2,100  acres  of  land  at  Lake  Tami- 
ment,  Pa.,  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
Here  a  camp  will  be  constructed,  planned 
for  city  workers  to  spend  a  vacation  in  the 
open,  in  congenial  company,  and  free  from 
the  exploitation  so  frequent  in  private  sum- 
mer places.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety are  actively  connected  with  the  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science,  which  for  fourteen 
years  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  labor 
education.  The  camp  society  is  now  engaged 
in  raising  the  money  for  this  development 
through  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  plans  include 
a  social  hall,  a  mess  hall,  a  boat  house,  ath- 
letic fields  and  bungalows.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  definite  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  workers  to  solve  their 
problems   through   cooperative    undertakings. 

THE  Knights  of  Columbus  have  decided  to 
hand  over  the  balance  of  their  share  in  the 
remaining  United  War  Fund,  amounting  to 
$4,500,000,  to  the  European  Relief  Council, 
of  which  Herbert  Hoover  is  the  chairman, 
on  the  understanding  that  part  of  this  money 
will  be  used  to  feed  starving  children  in  Ire- 
land. The  Knights  at  the  same  time  ap- 
peal for  financial  support  for  the  newly 
formed  American  Committee  for  Irish  Relief 
[see  last  week's  Survey].  Moreover,  they 
express  the  hope  that  others  of  the  six  na- 
tional organizations  that  make  up  the  United 
War  Fund  and  dispose  over  a  total  balance 
of  $33,000,000  will  follow  their  lead.  "We 
realize,"  says  James  A.  Flaherty,  supreme 
knight  of  the  order,  in  making  this  an- 
nouncement, "that  there  is  need  for  relief 
work  at  home,  with  unemployment  rife,  but 
there  is  a  vast  degree  of  difference  between 
the  needs  at  home  and  those  abroad  where 
millions  of  children  actually  face  starva- 
tion."   

CORRESPONDENCE  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foods  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  United 
States  War  Department  has  recently  sold  a 
number  of  tons  of  chocolate  candy  bars 
known  to  be  unfit  for  consumption.  The 
forms  of  application  sent  to  prospective  bid- 
ders contained  this  note:  "The  above  choc- 
olate candy  bars  have  been  condemned  by 
survey  to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption." 
Unscrupulous  dealers  naturally  have  pur- 
chased this  candy  and  resold  it  at  large  pro- 
fits, though  on  examination  it  was  found  to 
be  full  of  live  worms,  bugs  and  worm  dirt, 
filthy  and  contaminated.  In  a  lengthy  state- 
ment, the  deputy  attorney  general  of  the 
state  finds  that  the  officers  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  making  this  sale  have  acted  in 
violation  of  the  state  law  and  are  liable  to 
prosecution.  

THE  California  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  which  meets  in  San  Francisco,  Feb- 
ruary 22-26  under  the  presidency  of  Rabbi 
Martin  A.  Meyer,  is  interesting  as  the  first 
meeting  held  under  the  new  constitution 
which  gave  the  conference  the  privilege  of 
taking  positions  on  social  matters.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  time  of  the  conference 
has  been  moved  forward  to  coincide  with  the 
second  session  of  the  legislature.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  constructive  community 
plans,  the  rural  problem  and  the  training  of 
the  social  worker,  and  the  program  provides 
for  discussions  on  city  planning  in  relation 
to    public    recreation,    education,    child    and 


family  welfare,  health,  delinquency,  industry 
and  voc-tional  education. 

FRENCH  railroad  companies,  according  to 
a  report  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  actively  aid  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  cooperation.  The  Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean  Railway  Company  is 
granting,  in  five  of  the  departments  served 
by  its  system,  subsidies  of  frs.  2,000  to  each 
of  the  first  twelve  cooperative  cheese  fac- 
tories built  in  1920  and  1921  if  they  are 
equipped  with  modern  machinery;  and  sub- 
sidies amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  up  to  a  maximum  of  frs. 
1,000,  to  existing  cheese  factories  which  mo- 
dernize their  plants. 

UNDER  the  direction  of  M.  C.  Elmer,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Girls'  Club 
of  Minneapolis  recently  completed  a  detail- 
ed study  of  the  neighborhood  it  serves,  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  future  work  of 
the  club.  It  found  such  resourcefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  population  that  in  its  report 
it  discourages  the  initiation  of  a  settlement 
or  a  neighborhood  house  from  the  outside 
and  suggests  that  steps  be  taken  to  transfer 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  management  and 
responsibility  for  the  club  to  the  people  of 
the  district. 

SOME  of  the  changes  recently  instituted  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library  merely  bring  it 
into  line  with  the  best  established  practice 
to  serve  public  needs.  A  novelty,  however, 
is  the  government  news  service  room  where 
the  current  bulletins  of  about  150  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  offices  are  on  file  for 
ready  consultation,  together  with  daily  not- 
ices and  releases  which  are  sent  out  by  some 
of  them  to  the  press;  and,  of  course,  reports 
on  Congressional  hearings  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

IN  conclusion  of  an  important  article  on 
Medical  Conditions  in  South  America  in  the 
current  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  says:  "Many  of  the 
diseases  are  tropical  in  the  sense  that  they 
exist  as  yet  only  in  the  Tropics,  probably 
because  easy  means  of  communication  to 
other  countries  have  heretofore  been  lack- 
ing. In  the  future  we  can  expect  them  to 
spread  from  one  country  to  another.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  our  medical 
men  to  study  these  diseases  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
medical  profession  there  how  best  to  care 
for  them."  

THE  Austrian  Public  Health  Bureau  under- 
took, for  the  first  time,  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1920,  anthropological  examinations 
of  apprentices.  Two  groups  were  examined. 
The  first  consisted  of  several  thousand 
boys  and  girls  temporarily  cared  for  in  six 
recuperation  homes  for  apprentices.  These 
examinations  were  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  closing  of  the  homes  on  October  20.  The 
second  group  consisted  of  700  pupils  in  the 
Vienna  continuation  schools.  These  ex- 
aminations, carried  out  in  June,  1920,  were 
to  be  resumed  in  the  fall.  No  such  exam- 
inations were  undertaken  before  the  war, 
but  in  spite  of  absence  of  definite  compara- 
tive data,  it  can  be  said  that  the  average 
height  was  five  centimeters  less  and  the 
weight  five  kilograms  less  than  in  times  of 
peace.  The  examinations  also  revealed  the 
effect  of  the  various  trades  on  the  young 
workers'  physical  development,  health  and 
mortality  rate. 
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KU-KLUX  KLAN,  invisible  and  mysterio 
as  it  is,  seems  to  have  a  president — or  "i 
perial  wizard"  as  he  prefers  to  be  called— 
most  unlike   a  ghost,   in  the  person  of  Col 
William   J.    Simons,    of  Atlanta,    Ga.    Thii 
gentleman,  in  spite  of  accumulating  evidence 
of  plans  against  Negroes,  Jews,  Catholics  ant 
labor  unions  by  spokesmen  for  the  organiza 
tion,  both  North  and  South,  disclaims  all  r 
sponsibility  for  such  intimidation  and  offe 
a  price  of  $100  for  the   arrest  and  convi 
tion    of    "any   person,    anywhere,    who    us 
the   name,  of  Ku-Klux  Klan   in    an    unlaw 
ful  manner  or  in  connection  with   any  p 
pose  or  movement  not  sanctioned   by  law 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  secret  movements  tl 
any   small   group   of   persons  can   adopt 
distinguishing    form    of    utterance    or    gar 
to  promote   its   own   nefarious  ends;    but 
detailed    account  of   the  Klan's  activities 
the  South,  given  in  the  New  York  Herald  and 
not    contradicted,    as    well    as    its    admitted 
determination  to  prevent  Negroes  from  vot- 
ing when  the  constitution  of  their  state  p 
mits    them    to    do    so,     little    enhances    tfl 
colonel's   professed    "loftiest   respect   for 
majesty  of  law  and  order." 


THE  "Stay  in  School"  campaign  of  N 
York  city  made  so  acutely  necessary  by  the 
child  labor  conditions  of  the  unemploymeni 
period,  has  been  endorsed  simultaneously  b) 
some  twenty  public  and  private  agencies  in 
terested  in  child  welfare.  Representatives  oi 
these  agencies  were  convened  recently  tt 
discuss  the  problem,  and  appointed  two  com- 
mittees, one  to  zone  the  city  and  to  makf 
preliminary  arrangements  for  speakers  wh< 
should  urge  the  children  to  stay  on  for 
least  another  term  of  school,  the  second 
furnish  the  speakers.  A  plan  is  also  to 
evolved  by  which  recreation  facilities  a 
opportunities  for  further  training  will 
made  available  to  boys  and  girls  out 
work.  The  board  of  education,  moreovi 
has  furnished  200,000  dodgers  to  the  headj 
of  schools,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  oi 
entering  industry  for  the  first  time  at  thii 
season   of  general    unemployment. 

TORONTO'S  Bureau  of  Municipal  Researck 
has  commenced  a  publicity  campaign  tt 
secure  a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  foi 
the  city's  recreational  activities. 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items   for   the    next   calender    should    reach 
Survey  before  March   12. 
Collegiate    Alumnae    Association    of    Washi 

ton.   Mar.  28-Apr.   1.   Mrs.  Gertrude  S.   Mai 

934  Stewart  ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Community    Center    Association,    National 

connection    with   meeting   of    Dept.    of    Sup 

tendance,       National       Education       Associi 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26  and  Mar.  3.  E\ 

Gibney,    500   Park   ave.,   New   York   city. 
Education  Association,  National.    Atlantic 

Feb.  28-Mar.  1.     I.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixte 

St.,   N.   W.   Washington. 
Home     Economics,     American     Association 

Atlantic    City,    Feb.    28-Mar.    1.      Keturah 

win,    1211    Catliedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 
Religious     Education     Association.     Roche 

N.   Y.,  Mar.   10-13.     Henry  F.   Cope,   1440 

57  St.,   Chicago. 
School  Citizenship  League,  American.     Atlantic 

City,     Feb.     28-Mar.    1.        Mrs.      Fanny     Fern 

Andrews,    405    Marlborough    St.,    Boston    17. 
School        Hygiene       Association,       America*. 

Atlantic    City,    Feb.   27-Mar.    1.      Dr.    Harry   B 

Burns,  care  Board  of  Education,  Pittsburgh,  P*. 
Social  Work,  California   State  Conference  of. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.   22-26.     Helen  Jean  Henry, 

995    Market  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Vocational    Education    Association,    Natiosj 

Atlantic    City,    Feb.   24-26.      Clotilde   Ware,    1 

West   42   St.,   New   York  city. 
Vocational     Guidance     Association,     Natioh. 

Atlantic  City,  Feb.   25-26.     Margaret  Brown, 

Lexington    ave.,   New   York   city. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Thank  you.     Will  await  receipt  of  copies.     The  ad  was  ell  right.    Plenty 
of  results."— C.  A.  OX". 

RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive   insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  settlement  worker 
„ith  speaking  knowledge  of  Spanish,  to  con- 
duct Mexican  settlement  and  social  center. 
Social  Service  Bureau,  212  City  Hall, 
Houston,  Texas. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  matrons, 
secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R. 
L,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,    11   to  1. 


WANTED:  In  a  Jewish  child-caring  in- 
stitution, resident  Assistant  Superintendent. 
No  objection  to  a  married  man.  Must  be  a 
college  graduate  with  a  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation. Experience  will  be  helpful.  He  will 
be  the  supervising  head  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, and  acting  head  in  the  absence  of  the 
Superintendent.  Above  all,  he  must  know 
the  boy,  his  ins  and  outs,  and  his  problems. 
He  must  be  a  good  organizer.  When  apply- 
ing mention  education,  experience  and  salary 
desired,  to  3768  Survey. 
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WANTED:  An  experienced  secretary  for 
the  head  resident  of  a  New  York  settlement. 
Salary  is  generous,  but  position  only  avail- 
able to  one  well  trained  and  competent  to 
take  care  of  correspondence  and  engage- 
ments, and  to  meet  people.     377°  Survey. 


WANTED:  Boys'  Worker  for  well  estab- 
lished Settlement  in  middle  west.  Jewish 
preferred,  excellent  opportunities.  Write 
particulars.    3771  Survey. 


WANTED:  An  experienced  resident 
nurse  in  Institution  for  Jewish  young 
women.      3772   Survey. 
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Superintendent  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
care  and  maintenance;  mechanic;  handle 
help;  athletic  coach;  playground  work;  edu- 
cational or  industrial.  Highest  references. 
3764  Survey. 


WANTED:  By  Spring,  permanent  posi- 
tion in  or  near  large  city,  by  Social  Service 
Worker  and  handicraft  teacher.  3765 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  Position.  Experienced  in 
child  welfare  work  and  in  personal  ap- 
proach. College  graduate.  Prefers  position 
with  child  helping  agency.  Excellent  cre- 
dentials.   3757  Survey. 


WANTED:  Position  in  Boys'  Home  in 
the  country.  Have  training  and  experience 
for  executive  work  or  teach  manual  train- 
ing.   3719  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254   Amsterdam    Avenue,    New   York. 


m. 


DANCING  INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  INTERPRETIVE,  CHAR- 
ACTER AND  NATIONAL  DANCING, 
wishes  to  teach  classes  of  girls  and  children 
at  settlements  and  clubs  in  New  York  and 
vicinity.    3769  Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York   City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    S    Park    Square,    Boston. 

The  Cost  of  Venereal  Disease  to  Industry. 
By  Ray  H.  Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  W.  40  St.,  New  York  City. 
10  cents  per  copy.     Ask  for  Publication  S322. 

The  following  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  64  E.  23  St., 
New  York  City: 

(1)  The  High  Cost  of  Living  and  the  Ten 
Years'  Program,  1920-1930,  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  Oct.,  1920.  8  pages. 
Free. 

(2)  Earnings  of  Women  in  Factories  and  a 
Legal  Minimum  Wage.  January,  1921.  28 
pages,   10  cents. 

(3)  Minimum  Wage  Commissions  —  Current 
Facts.     January,   1921.     16  pages.     5   cents. 

(4>  American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work. 
Dorothy  W.    Douglas.     41   pages.      10   cents. 

(5)  Minimum  Wage  Laws  Are  Good  Business. 
February,    1921.     8  pages.     5   cents. 

(6)  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Cases — Children's  Hospital  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  vs.  Minimum  Wage  Board  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Lyons  vs.  Same. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, October  term,  1920.  Brief  in  defense 
of  Constitutionality  of  the  law.  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Mary  W.  Dewson.  520 
pages.     $1.00.     (Case   pending.) 

(7)  Night  Working  Mothers  in  Textile 
Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Agnes  De  Lima, 
Dec,   1920.  20  pages.   JO  cents.  (Illustrated.) 

Debate — "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  than 
has  Socialism."  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A 
Seligman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University;  Negative,  Prof. 
Scott  Nearing,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 
Chairman,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor 
"The  Nation."  Held  in  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1921.  Published  by  The  Fine  Arts 
Guild,  Dept.  51,  27  West  8th  Street,  New  York 
City.  48  pages.  Paper  cover.  50c.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
(By  mail    10c  extra.) 

MAX   SCHMETTERLING,    PRINTER,    NEW    YORK 


Two  Selected  Book  Lists.  For  Parents  25c; 
For  Children  50c,  postage  extra.  Description  of 
each  title.  Published  by  the  Federation  for 
Child   Study,  2   W.   64   St.,   N.   Y.   C, 

Outline  Study  No.  1  Immigration  and  Ameri- 
canization, No.  2  Our  Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  E.  W.  Loughran 
and  M.  R.  Madden.  Prepared  with  page  ref- 
erences to  collateral  reading  for  debates.  Price 
30  cents  each.  Ward  McDermott  Press, 
Warren,   R.   I. 

The  Year's  Work  in  Mental  Hyciene  in  New 
York  State.  From  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation,  105   East  22  St.,   New  York  City. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  announces  the  publica- 
tion  of  the   following  three   pamphlets: 

Worker's  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
foreign  experiments  in  education  under  working 
class  direction  and  control.  By  Arthur  Gleason, 
1921,   50  cents. 

Building  Guilds  in  Great  Britain.  Story  of 
an  experiment  in  industrial  re-organization. 
Reprint  of  study  published  in  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  February  1921.  By 
Ordway  Tead,   25   cents. 

National  Councils  in  the  Printing  Trades. 
Reprint  of  study  published  in  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1921.  By  Charles  R.  Walker, 
Jr.,    50  cents. 

Palmer,  The  Law,  and  the  "Twelve" — The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  seriously  investi- 
gating the  charges  of  the  now  famous  "Report 
upon  the  Illegal  Practices  of  Justice,"  by  twelve 
distinguished  lawyers,  published  last  summer. 
On  request  we  have  filed  with  the  Committee 
the  answer  of  the  Twelve  to  Palmer's  claim  that 
they  were  "undoubted  falsehoods."  It  defines 
the  law,  deals  with  the  facts,  and  makes  vigor- 
ous suggestions  for  action.  Further,  Z.  Chafee, 
Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School  has 
prepared  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  "Digest 
of  References  to  Evidence  of  Illegal  Practices 
of  the  Department  of  Justice."  Very  valuable, 
authentic.  Briefly  describes  character  of  evi- 
dence and  cites  documents  where  it  can  be 
found.  Copy  of  the  Answer  by  mail  50c;  copy 
of  original  Report  (a  few  left)  35c;  copy  of 
Prof.  Chafee's  Digest  50c;  the  three  for  $1.00. 
Address  Judson  King,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Popular  Government  League,  637 
Munsey    Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   Per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Better  JEimes  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19   East  72d   Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    50    Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing,    156   Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 
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Needed 

Local  Self  Government  in  the  solution  of  the  immigration 
problem,  the  problem  ot  seasonable  occupation 
and  unemployment 

Local  Self  Government 

The  principle  of  local  self  government  is  clearly  explained  in  the  Massachusetts  tax  laws.  "In  Massa- 
chusetts the  state  and  county  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  town  government  in  order  to  assess  and  collect 
the  taxes.  Each  year  the  town  assessors  know  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  must  be  raised  from  the  tax 
payers  of  the  town,: — partly  for  the  town,  partly  for  the  county,  partly  for  the  state, — and  for  the  general 
convenience  they  usually  assess  it  upon  the  tax  payers  all    at  once." 

1921 

Reliable  information  as  to  immigration,  seasonal  occupations,  unemployment  has  become  as  necessary  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  government  as  tax  money.  The  source  of  this  information  today,  is  not  a  local  eco- 
nomic survey  made  by  the  community  itself,  but  is  the  judgment  of  outsiders.  What  business  could  continue 
without  taking  stock? 

Our  immigration  laws  do  not  consider  the  danger  from  an  excessive  number  of  immigrants.  There  is  no 
thought  given  to  relating  the  number  of  immigrants  to  the  business  needs  of  the  country,  so  that  steady  work 
may  be  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 

No  one  is  so  well  qualified,  because  of  personal  interest  and  pride,  to  explain  the  local  conditions  relating 
to  employment,  seasonal  occupation,  business  needs,  as  the  community  itself.  And  further,  if  the  community 
pays  for  maintaining  such  a  bureau  of  information,  it  will  naturally  be  interested  in  the  conduct  of  state  and 
federal  bureaus. 

A  local  and  national  medium  of  information  will  bring  the  unemployed  in  the  city  in  touch  with  the  needs 
of  the  country,  will  bring  the  seasonal  occupation  in  touch  with  the  farmer  and  other  occupations,  and  will 
bring  the  community  into  closer  touch  with  the  entire  nation.  Accurate  information  will  be  constantly  avail- 
able on  these  national  problems,  and  public  opinion,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
sudden  impulses  of  Labor  Unions  or  Manufacturers. 

America 

A  belief  in  the  American  Constitution  as  the  great  stabilizing  power,  as  the  balance  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  states  in  the  Senate  represented,  and  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  all  the 
states  in  the  House  of  Representatives  considered,  is  necessary  if  the  nation  is  to  survive  this  world  crisis. 

If  we  believe  that  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  of  the  state  are  related  to  what  constitutes  a  moving  bal- 
ance, we  will  not  fail  in  recognizing  the  interests  of  the  local  community. 

To  Employment  Managers,  Labor  Executives  and  all  interested  in 

"A  Plan  For  Averting  Industrial  Strife" 

Send  today  for  a  copy  ot  pamphlet  by 

Scoville  Hamlin 

Price  Five  Cents  66  Broadway  New  York  City 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Labor  and  Monopolies — Councils  of  Social  Agencies— Milk  and  Motor 
Cars— Americanization— A  New  Negro  Migration— Religion  and 
Radicalism— Immigration  and  "Open  Shop" 

British  Labor's  Future  ....  Harold  J.  Laski 
Italy  a  "Mother  Country"  ....  Loula  Lasker 
Soldiers'  Bonuses:  State  and  Federal     William  H.Glasson 


749 


EDUCATION 

Freedom  and  Initiative  in  Schools 
The  Control  of  Education 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Teaching 
Minority  Opinion  in  Education 


Francis  Fisher  Kane 

.  Albert  W.  Rankin 

.  Edward  O.  Sisson 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


INDUSTRY 

The  Department  of  Labor :  An  Appraisal  .  William  L.  Chenery 
What  Employers  and  Workers  are  Saying  .  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr. 
Safety  and  Explosives— Placing  Men  in  Wisconsin 

CHILD  WELFARE 

The  Spirit  of  Puck Hetty  L.  Sorden 

Pittsburgh  Playgrounds W.F.  Ashe 

Cities  at  Play— A  Boy  Life  Commission— Evening  Play  Centers 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


- 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y. ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial  organizations;    and   for   training   men    in   the   profession    of 
community  leadership.    Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L,  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   PRISON  ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all- the -year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  16th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  F.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.: 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156"  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  In  the  health  of  school  children ;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  A  league  of  agencies  to  secure  a  better  understanding  of 
child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  standards  and  methods  in  the 
different  fields  of  work  with  children,  and  to  make  available  in 
any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort.  The 
League  will  be  glad  to  advise  and  assist  any  agency  in  its  plans 
for  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Director. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  foi  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired^  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.    Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-^T.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  F.  Phenlx,  vlce- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y.;  Hampton  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
schooL     Free  illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  I N  AM  ER- 

'CATCon?tituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.    Rev.   Charles  S 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York' 

Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service— Rev.    Worth    M* 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y- 

Agnes   H.    Campbell,    research   ass't.;   Inez   M.    Cavert,    libraria" 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL) 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensoh 
cnm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Intern" 
tional  system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanizatt 
programme. 

XI!?  lN,ST,TUTE  FO,R  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— Jo 
Culbert  Fanes,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  1 
dustrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artific 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  hanc 
capped;  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabl 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  ' 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W  Laidlar 
secretary  70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City.  Object-to  promote  an 
Intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT   OF    COL. 

OR.ED,nPf^Pv.Lf-M0x°/fie1^  Storey'  Pres-;  James  Weldon  Johnson 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  tS 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  r? 
garding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90  000  with  «i 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward.  ' 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES™ 

Rush    Taggart.    pres.;    Mrs.    Robert    L.    Dickinson,    treas.;    Virgil 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.     Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especi 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 


» 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL     CATHOLIC    WELFARE    COUNCIL— Official    Natloi 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.  Burke.  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

A.  Pace. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity— Director,    Justin    McGratn: 

Ass't.  Director.  Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men— President,    Richmond    Dean; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin: Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School  for  Women,   Washington,   D.   C— Dean. 

Miss  Maud  R  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohlar. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.     Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion;   delinquency:    health;    recreation;    children's    codes.      Publish' 
quarterly,   "The  American  Child."     Photographs,   slides  and  exhibi 


i  - 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition! 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,   1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health— Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh.  v 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLIND- 
NEf  Mdwwd  M.mVan_Cleve.  managing  director;  George^  ^  Baton. 

York.     Objects     ' 
tures, 
cost. 

MA-ririNAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
StpT--  »0  Union  Park  Bolton.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
«Sdy'and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement .work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y 
>"E    59th  St  .New  York.     Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
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Winifred   Hathaway,   sec'y.;    130   E.   22nd  St.,   New 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,   lec- 
literature   of   movement — samples   free,   quantities  at 
Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
£°f-supp™t     Monthly  publication,  -The  Club  Worker."  $1.50  a  year. 

IM         NATIONAL    MUNICIPAL 
line    "National    Municipal 

short   ballot,    city,    county   and   state 
,   Hug 
sec'y.;  261(A)  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ul 
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LEAGUE — Publishes   monthly   the    maga- 

Review"    containing   articles   and    reports 

i' Doimcsradmlnlstratkm  and  city  planning.    The  League  is  a  clear 

tog   Sous"' for    information   on    short    ballot,    city,    county    and    stat, 

governments.     Hon.    Charles   E.   Hughes,    pres.;    Mr.    H.    Vv.    Dodds, 

Dues,  |5.00  a  year. 

1NAL   ORGANIZATION    FOR    PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING— 
Sita .  PhUllDS  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Obfecta'      To  stimulate   the  extension  of  public   health   nursing;    to 
™!S  .r_v.„; to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 


subscription 


fluveloD  standards  of  technique;  - 

Sk  fissaarta  asfsiflsajma-w*. «... 

per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCH ANGE_Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A.  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organised  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
Tonnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  fourth  Avenue- 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
Dhlses  of 'tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Rruslue  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life."  "American  Re- 
view of  'Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin. 

I  NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones  exec,  secy.; 
v. h  F  23rd  St  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue.  Evanston, 
Illinois  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
KucTion  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official-publication, 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs  Raymond 
Robins  pres.;  04  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H  S  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground,' neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
entation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $1,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M,  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St  New  York  Depart- 
ments- Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics. 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South-  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  arid  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  non-commercial  cooperative  organi- 
zation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Heiry  R.  Seager,  vice-pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly.  The  Survey's 
work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  departments: 

Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces.   Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,   William   L.   Chenery 

Health,   Michael   M.  Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare.  Child  Welfare,  Paul  L.  Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscriptions     (memberships)     $10.     Regular    subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


SOME   NATURAL   RIGHTS 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  *  .  . 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness .  .  ."  What"  are  some  of  the  unalienable  rights  which 
men  cling  to,  today?    Would  you  include  in  the  list 

The  Right  to  Be  and  Remain  Ignorant: 

a.  All  children  are  born  ignorant:  Have  they  the  right  to  remain 
ignorant?  Has  society  the  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  become  in- 
formed? That  they  shall  become  wise?  What  will  escaping  from 
ignorance  mean?  Will  it  mean  the  same  for  every  child?  Is  this  a 
social  or  an  individual  question?  When  people  accept  social  re- 
sponsibilities, are  they  under  any  obligation  to  become  informed 
about  their  work? 

b.  The  state  determines  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  phys- 
ician before  permitting  him  to  practice  on  the  public:  is  this  justi- 
fiable? Can  it  be  defended  on  democratic  grounds,  or  is  it  a  rem- 
nant of  old  despotism?  What  right  has  the  state  to  interfere  with 
the  ancient  ignorance  of  the  medical  practitioner? 

c.  Has  the  state  the  same  right  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  other  workers  shall  practice  on  the  public?  To  set  up  educa- 
tional qualifications?  Is  this  denial  of  the  right  to  be  ignorant  prop- 
erly American?  How  far  does  it  go?  How  far  should  it  go?  Have 
individuals  the  right  to  be  practiced  upon  by  ignorant  workers,  if' 
they  prefer  that  kind?  Should  the  public  be  protected  from  ignor- 
ance? 

d.  Has  the  lawyer,  for  example,  the  right  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
economic,  sociological  and  psychological  conditions  of  modern  indus- 
trial society?  Is  the  law  school  justified  in  ignoring  the  social  and 
industrial  implications  of  modern  law?  Has  the  law  school  the  right 
to  graduate  students  who  are  ignorant  of  these  problems?  Is  legal 
precedent  a  sufficient  basis  for  legal  education?  To  what  extent  is 
the  "right  to  be  ignorant"  in  all  the  social  foundations  of  industry, 
politics  and  law  an  "unalienable  right?" 

e.  Has  the  judge,  or  the  justice  of  a  court,  the  right  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  social  and  industrial  revolution  that  has  overtaken  the  world, 
and  that  controls  the  lives  of  men  in  spite  of  old  laws  and  regula- 
tions? What  redress  has  society  against  this  claim  of  the  "right  to 
be  ignorant?"  Must  society  submit?  Must  the  interpretation  of 
law  and  the  limitation  of  progress  be  kept  in  the  bounds  of  these 
old  ignorances? 

f.  Has  any  employer  of  labor  or  manager  of  industry  the  right 
to  be  ignorant  of  what's  on  the  worker's  mind?  Of  what  the  work- 
ers really  want?  Has  he  the  right  to  insist  upon  managing  his  in- 
dustry as  if  the  world  were  still  in  the  eighteenth  century?  Has 
society  no  proper  protection  from  the  prehistoric  ignorance  of  such 
a  belated  industrial  manager?  Is  his  "right  to  be  ignorant"  also 
"unalienable?" 

g.  Has  the  worker  the  right  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  structure 
of  modern  industry?  Has  he  the  right  to  talk  about  "taking  over 
industry"  without  troubling  himself  as  to  what  that  would  mean  in 
the  way  of  administrative  capacity?  If  modern  industry  gives  the 
worker  the  chance  to  remain  ignorant  of  much  that  goes  on  about 
him.  does  that  make  his  "right  to  remain  ignorant"  "unalienable?" 
References: 

Z.    Chafee,    Jr..    Freedom    of    Speech.      Harcourt,    Brace    and 
Howe.     Price,  $-5.50;  postpaid  $3.70. 

Ernest  Freund,  Standards  of  Legislation.     University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.     Price.  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.60. 

Emile    Faguet,    The    Dread    of   Responsibility.    G.    P.   Putnam's 
Sons.     Price,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Report  Upon   the   Illegal   Practices  of  Justice,   by  Twelve   Dis- 
tinguished Lawyers.    National  Popular  Government  League,  637 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington.     Price,  50  cents. 

Louis  B.  Wehle,  Social  Justice  and  Legal  Education,  American 
Law  Review,  January,  1917. 

The  books  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book 
Department. 
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GJor  tf)e 

J  CHILD 


>4  N  irresistible  "age-of-inno- 
^-^•^cence"  charm  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Department  at  McCutcheon's. 

Somehow  the  desired  simplicity  of 
the  child's  wardrobe  has  here  been 
carefully  guarded,  while  the  work- 
manship itself  has  lent  a  distinctive- 
ness that  is  all  the  more  delightful 
because  unpretentious. 

Smocks,  frocks,  rompers  —  Oliver 
Twists— all  have  a  rare  individuality, 
sometimes  in  handwork,  often  in 
daintily  contrasting  colors— always 
the  materials  are  of  the  finest  quality. 

SUGGESTIONS  for  Layettes  and 
Infant  Outfits  with  accompanying 
cost  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


Rag.  Trade  Mai* 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co* 
Wi      Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33th  Streets 


immnnno 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  the  WAR 

Regular  price,  $2.50  net 

To  Survey  subscribers,   $1.25  postpaid 

Through  a  fortunate  purchase  at  wholesale,  we  are  able  to  offer 
this  important  book  at  half  price  to  any  person,  library  or  or- 
ganization whose  name  appears  on  The  Survey  s  subscription  list. 
Written  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  the  Editor,  and  Arthur  Geason 
former  London  correspondent  of  The  Survey.  A  book  that 
"foreshadows  changes  that  will  affect  and  condition  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilization."  "A  fine  piece  of  work  for  which 
future  historians  and  students  of  sociology  should  be  grateful. 


THE    SURVEY 


112  E.   19  Street 


New  York 


-H.   L.   MENCKEN   says: 


"Even  a  college  professor  or  congressman  can  understand 
Tridon  on  Psychoanalysis." 


FRIDAY    AFTERNOONS    AT    3.30 
FEBRUARY   25  to    MARCH    25,   1921 


A  New  and  Remarkable  Series  of  Five  Lectures  on 

"PSYCHOANALYSIS" 

by 

ANDRE     TRIDON 

Author  of  "Psychoanalysis  and   Behavior,"  "Psychoanalysis, 

Its  Theory  and  Practice,"  "Psychoanalysis, 

Sleep  and  Dreams,"  etc. 


Feb. 


25— THE     UNCONSCIOUS     AND     ITS     MYSTERIES: 

or  What  Is  Psychoanalysis? 
March     4— THE     INTERPRETATION    OF    DREAMS: 

or  Suppressed  Desires  and  Their  Gratification. 
March  11— PROBLEMS  OF    CHILDHOOD: 

or   Heredity  and   Sexual    Environment. 
March  18— DUAL    PERSONALITIES: 

or  the  Jekyil   and    Hyde  Case  In   Actual   Life. 
March  25—  LOVE,    NORMAL   AND   ABNORMAL. 


RUMFORD    HALL,   51    East  40th  Street,   near   Madison   Ave. 
Single  Admission  $1.25  Course  Ticket  $5.00 

Management  of 
THE     FINE     ARTS     GUILD, 
27  W.  8th  Street  Phone,  Stuyvesant  717. 

N.  B. — Inasmuch  as  the  seating  capacity  of  Rumford  Hall 
Is  limited  to  250.  we  urqe  you  to  make  your  reservation  at 
once  either  for  single  lectures  or  the  complete  course.  Res- 
ervations will  be  honored  In  order  of  receipt. 


-CERTIFIED- 


REPORT 


STENOGRA'PHIC 
of 
The    Greatest    DEBATE    in    a    Decade! 
Prof.   E.  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

Head  Dept.  of  Economics  Columbia  University 
versus 

SCOTT     NEARING 

Rand  School  Social  Science 
Introduction   by   OSWALD    GARRISON   VILLARD,   Editor  of   "The  Nation" 

Subject: 
RESOLVED:    "That  Capitalism  has  mora  to  after  the  workers  of  the  United 

States   than   has  Socialism." 
Held  in  New  York  City  January  23,  1921,  before  an  audience 

of  3.500. 

48    pages;   Illustrated   by   photographs   of  the   debaters;  paper 

cover  50c;  cloth  $1.00   (by  mail  10c  extra). 

THE      FINE      ARTS     GUILD, 

Dept    51, 

27   W.  8th   Street  N.  Y.  City 
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GORKY  and  TOLSTOY 


This  bit  of  condensed  criticism  from  the  Independent  is 
good  that  Survey  readers  ought  to  see  it  too: 


It  is  a  queer  change  to  find  some  one  writing  about  a 
Russian  as  though  he  were  a  normal  human  creature 
like  the  rest  of  us.  Of  course,  it  is  because  Maxim 
Gorky  is  a  Russian,  too,  that  he  can  do  this,  in  Remi- 
niscences of  Tolstoy.  In  the  slimmest  of  volumes,  in 
vivid  flashes  that  never  wait  to  complete  a  picture,  Gorky 
rescues  Tolstoy  for  you  from  exotic  Russian  remoteness 
and  makes  him  as  accessible  as  your  next  door  neighbor. 
Here  is  a  Tolstoy  who  seldom  talks  about  literature, 
and  whose  fingers  tremble  with  excitement  when  he 
plays  cards.  But  this  is  not  saying  for  a  moment  that 
the  book  does  not  bring  you  as  close  as  perhaps  you  have 
ever  been  to  the  mystery  and  strangeness  of  genius. 

Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy,  by  Gorky.    New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.    $1.50. 
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Second  edition,  of  The  Survey's  special  issue  on 

PROHIBITION -PROSPERITY 

Widespread  demand  for  The  SURVEY'S  study  of  the  effects  of  a  year's 
freedom  from  LOW  WAGES,  UNEMPLOYMENT  and  DRINK  has  made 
necessary  a  second  edition  of  the  NOVEMBER  6  issue.  The  price  is  25 
cents  per  copy  postpaid;  100  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  20  cents 
each.     The    Survey,    112   East    19th   Street,   New    York 
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HIGH-GRADE 

MUCH  perturbed  twelve-year  old  Rosie  rushed  into  the 
hospital  dispensary  bearing  on  her  arm  the  young 
hopeful  of  her  family  in  the  form  of  a  two-year  old 
boy.  "I  wanta  doctor,  I  wanta  doctor,"  she  exclaimed.  "Itzy 
swallowed  sum  ammonia  and  my  mother  wants  to  know  if  it'll 
do  him  anything."  The  admitting  physician,  endeavoring  to 
find  out  the  strength  of  the  liquid  supposedly  causing  the  ex- 
citement asked  the  child  what  kind  it  was.  Delighted  to 
show  the  family  affluence,  Rosie  puffed  up  with  pride  and 
announced  in  her  grandest  manner,  "Oh,  doctor,  it  was  the 
very  best  kind." 

LABOR  AND  MONOPOLIES 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
anti-monopoly  laws  in  a  meeting  last  week  at  which 
Samue1  Gompers,  president  of  the  federation,  was  present. 
Mr.  V/oll  argued  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and 
other  anti-monopoly  legislation  had  failed  to  check  the  in- 
tegration of  business  enterprises  and  that,  in  spite  of  exist- 
ing laws,  monopolies  do  exist.  In  some  of  its  reports  made 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  Transportation  Act 
which  sanctions  and  even  compels  railroad  monopolies,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
neither  the  law  of  Congress  nor  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  sufficed  to  end  monopolies  in  the  transportation 
field.  Important  evidence  from  other  fields  gives  substance 
to  the  allegations  made  by  the  labor  leader.  It  is  true  that 
business  organizations  have  tended  to  become  larger  and  it  is 
true,  as  the  Lockwood  Committee  showed  in  its  housing  in- 
vestigation, that  by  various  subterfuges,  monopolies  can  be 
created  and  maintained. 

Mr.  Woll  urged  that  the  anti-trust  laws  be,  in  effect,  re- 
written in  order  to  accomodate  the  law  to  the  facts.  The 
objection  to  monopolies  has  been  that  they  possessed  powers 
which  might  be  used  to  oppress  the  people.  Mr.  Woll  would 
meet  this  by  establishing  the  governmental  regulation  of  mon- 
opolistic enterprises.     He  would  permit  monopolies  and  con- 


trol them.  In  the  labor  field  he  would  give  legal  sanction 
to  agreements  between  employers  and  unions.  Although  such 
contracts  would  have  the  approval  and  the  recognition  of 
the  law,  the  parties  would,  by  bargaining,  establish  the  ac- 
tual terms. 

This  proposal  marks  a  change  in  the  teachings  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  federation  has,  it  is 
true,  sought  to  have  itself  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  anti-trust  laws.  The  federation  imagined  that  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law  did  not  apply  to  unions  until  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case, 
ruled  that  it  did.  Then  the  unionists  concentrated  attention 
upon  Congress  and  obtained  what  they  thought  was  an  im- 
munity from  the  anti-monopoly  law  through  the  labor  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  recent  Duplex  case  [see  the  Survey  for  January  22, 
Page  597] >  restricted  drastically  the  liberty  of  action  which 
the  unions  thought  the  Clayton  law  had  given  them.  That 
fact  led  to  the  change  in  attitude  indicated  by  Mr.  Woll's 
plea  which  had,  at  least,  the  silent  assent  of  the  head  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  significant  to  point  out  that  Congress  has  already  ex- 
cluded export  trade  and  the  railroads  from  the  anti-trust 
laws.  In  these  fields  monopolies  are  permitted.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  however,  is  an  effective  regu- 
lating body  in  the  case  of  the  railroads.  It  is  also  relevant 
to  observe  that  farmers'  organizations,  especially  cooperative 
bodies,  have  asked  to  be  freed  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  Some  of  these  organizations  insist  that  mon- 
opoly is  essential  to  successful  producers'  cooperation.  These 
pleas  and  the  changes  already  allowed  mark  a  new  turn  in 
economic  thinking  in  the  United  States. 

COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

THE  alignment  of  social  agencies  now  taking  place  in 
some  of  the  large  cities  seems  to  be  a  case  of  "Button, 
button,  who's  got  the  button?"  Philadelphia's  recently 
formed  federation  is  made  up  of  contributors,  not  of  agencies. 
Now  Pittsburgh  comes  along  with  a  council  of  different 
parentage  from  the  generally  accepted  type  of  central  council ; 
while  Washington  is  about  to  take  the  final  step  in  organizing 
a  more  typical  body. 

The  Pittsburgh  council,  comprising  more  than  thirty  of 
the  largest  civic  and  welfare  societies  of  the  city,  is  to  confine 
its  activities  to  conducting  a  confidential  exchange  or  clearing 
house  of  charitable  information,  to  maintaining  a  bureau  of 
information,  and  to  holding  a  periodic  conference  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  and  technique  of  social  work  and  ad- 
ministration. Its  distinction  from  central  councils  elsewhere 
lies  in  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for  increasing  stand- 
ardc  of  work  or  of  evaluating  and  analyzing  the  tasks  con- 
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fronting  the  social  agencies  of  the  city.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  association  ever  to  undertake  such  activities 
since  in  establishing  any  new  activities  a  proposal  for  a  change 
in  procedure  must  be  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  must  have  the  signed  endorsement  of  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  association. 

Although  the  constitution  might  be  amended  to  provide  for 
a  joint  financial  campaign  of  the  constituent  agencies,  the  as- 
sociation does  not  at  present  include  such  an  undertaking. 
The  Pittsburgh  Council  largely  had  its  inception  in  a  propo- 
sition to  unite  the  Cooperative  Welfare  Association  and  As- 
sociated Charities  made  some  time  previously.  Besides  em- 
bracing many  of  the  largest  welfare  organizations  in  the  city, 
it  also  includes  agencies  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  activities 
relate  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  city. 

It  is  expected  that  the  formation  of  the  new  Washington 
organization  will  force  a  more  careful  consideration  by  the 
new  Congress  of  the  social  needs  of  the  city.  In  contrast  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Council,  the  Washington  one  has  made  pro- 
vision for  correlating  the  work  of  its  social  service  agencies, 
bringing  about  improvement  in  the  methods,  policies  and  ideals 
of  these  agencies,  demonstrating  the  need  for  new  organiza- 
tions or  the  extension  of  the  work  of  old  ones,  and  study- 
ing the  programs  of  existing  agencies.  It  may  also  develop 
joint  action  for  the  advancement  of  reforms  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration, or  for  passage  of  new  social  legislation.  Although 
at  present  simply  a  functional  federation,  the  executive  com- 
mittee has  been  empowered  to  study  the  community  chest. 

MILK  AND  MOTOR  CARS 

TO  foreign  observers,  Henry  Ford  has  the  typical 
psychology  of  the  American  mechanic  and  inventor: 
original,  ingenious,  daring,  in  his  own  line  of  work, 
and  no  less  in  projecting  his  habits  of  innovation  to  industrial 
life  generally;  but  credulous  and  warped  by  old  instincts  and 
dusty  prejudices  in  politics  and  larger  human  relations.  In 
three  recent  interviews  he  has  given  the  public  an  inkling  of 
his  plans  and  purposes.  Two  of  them,  bearing  on  interna- 
tional Judaism,  need  not  be  gone  into  here  except  to  point 
out  that  they  show  he  has  not  only  lent  his  name  to  the  foster- 
ing of  race  prejudice,  but  believes  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Jews  in  the  same  way  that  he  espoused  a  curious  brand 
of  pacificism. 

A  third,  recorded  by  Wilbur  Forrest  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  brings  the  weight  of  his  personal  experience  and 
foresight  to  bear  on   a-  problem  of  great  significance  to  the 
future  of  American  industry  and  sotial  life.  A  manufacturer 
and  large  employer,  Henry  Ford  has  come  to  recognize  the 
evils  of  over-concentration  and  city  congestion.     He  said : 
Cities    have    come    to    be    unnatural.     They    cause    unnatural 
unrest  in  men's  minds.     They  have  created   a  condition   which 
is   robbing   agriculture   of   its  man   power,    robbing   the   worker 
and  the   manufacturer   of   normal   human   conditions,    and   have 
created   the   spectacle   of  the   farmer's  production   having  to   be 
transported   to   these   great  centers,   to  be   treated   or   milled   or 
manipulated    before    they    are    transported    back    again    to    the 
smaller  communities  to  be  sold  back  to  the  farmer.     These  con- 
ditions are  artificial. 

The  Ford  Company,  he  explained,   plans  to  get  a  large 
part   of   its  manufacturing   away   from   the   great   cities.      It 
already  has  made  experiments  in  utilizing  the  water  power  of 
small   streams    for   making   various   parts   of    its   machinery, 
both   for  tractor  and  car.     In  the  next  few  years  this  idea 
will  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  throughout  the  country, 
and  possibly  also  in  Great  Britain.     One  result  of  this  de- 
centralization  will   be   to  provide   remunerative   employment 
for  the  farmer  during  the  months  he  is  not  at  farm  work. 
The    food    raising    season    is    comparatively    short,    and    the 
farmer  is  today  a  slave  to  enforced   idleness  and   a  few  cows 
in  winter. 

As  for  cows,  they  are  an  expensive  and  more  or  less  use- 
less anomaly,  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  bound  to  go  the 
way  the  horse  is  already  going  in  large  measure  as  the  con- 


centrated energy  of  automobile  and  tractor  displaces  it.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  little  time,  he  says,  to  replace  milk  as 
a  human  food  by  a  synthetic  product  from  the  grains  now  fed 
to  cattle;  such  a  product  will  be  superior  to  the  natural  ar- 
ticle and  cheaper. 

The  cow  is  the  crudest  machine  in  the  world.  Our  labora- 
tories have  already  demonstrated  that  cow's  milk  can  be  done 
away  with  and  the  concentration  of  the  elements  of  milk  can 
be  manufactured  into  scientific  food  by  machines  far  cleaner 
than  cows  and  not  subject  to  tuberculosis.  Meat  is  not  essen-  ' 
tial.  A  scientific  food,  such  as  I  have  described,  will  not  only 
take  the  place  of  milk  but  of  meat. 

One  means  of  enabling  the  manufacture  of  standardized 

parts  in  small  communities  is  the  extension  of  aid  to  the  town: 

and  villages  for  the  provision  of  the  necessary  public  utiliti< 

One  of  the  first  demonstrations  of  our  plan  is  being  made  in 

a  town  of   1,500  inhabitants,   twenty  miles   from    Detroit.     Ou: 

factory  there  employs  250  men  in  the  exclusive  manufacture  oj 

valves  which  we   use  both  for  the  Ford  car   and  tractor.     Th 

transportation  is  by  motor  truck  on  good  roads,  the  ideal  system 

of  short  haul  transportation  for  railroad   shipment  farther  on, 

The  town  needs  a  sewer  system  which  the  company  is  prepared 

to  build,  in  cooperation  with  the  townspeople  so  that  there  will 

be  no  need  of   the   town  floundering   in   debt  for  years   under 

heavy  issues  of  bonds,  a  long  standing  evil  from  which  no  one 

profits  but  parasitic  non-producers. 

Mr.    Ford    announced   that   his   company   had   taken   o' 
water  sites  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  fifteen  other  small  com- 
munities, and  that  its  aid  toward  municipal  services  would 
not  be  limited  to  sewers.     One  of  the  results  already  observed 
by  him  is  that  in  the  smaller  towns  there  is  less  destitution; 
it  is  easier  to  provide  small,  attractive  homes   for  industrial 
workers  who  are  not  farmers ;  while  these  workers  may  have 
opportunity  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  some  time  ol 
the  year.     At  Dearborn,  the  small  village  which  his  enter- 
prise converted   into   a  flourishing  manufacturing  center,  3 
has  been  possible  to  provide  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
plant  opportunities  for  practical  application  of  industrial  edu- 
cation.    It  is  interesting  that  with  his  usual  optimism,   Mr 
Ford — who  perhaps  has  never  heard  of  Kropotkin  and  othei 
apostles   of    industrial    decentralization — foresees    a    compleh 
change  in   twenty-five  years   from  the   present   concentratior 
of  industries  to  manufacture  in  small  communities.     He  said 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were  only  three  or  four  motor 
cars    in    the    world.    There    were    no    electric    cars    thirty-five 
years   ago.     There  were   no   farm  tractors,   or   airships   and   no 
wireless  fifteen  years  ago.     There  were  no  telephones  fifty  years 
ago. 

In  this,  as  in  other  plans,  Mr.  Ford  puts  humanitariai 
motives  first.  The  more  people  and  concerns  benefit  fron 
his  inventions  and  ideas,  the  more  pleased  he  is.  For  exploi 
tation  of  men  to  build  up  great  fortunes  he  would  wish  fr 
substitute  something  like  that  stimulus  to  self-help  and  self 
advancement  which  is  the  kernel  of  his  employment  system 

AMERICANIZATION 

A  NATIONAL  conference  of  patriotic  and  civic  organ 
izations  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  March  15  "t 
consider  the  subject  of  coordination  of  patriotic  an» 
civic  work,  including  particularly  that  of  Americanizatior 
and  plans  for  attaining  such  coordination,  for  insuring  th 
necessary  public  financial  support  of  same,  and  for  allocatio 
of  funds  to  participating  organizations."  In  other  words,  th 
object  of  the  promoters — including  the  American  Council  c 
Education,  American  Legion,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Const 
tutional  League  of  America,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Leagu 
of  Foreign-Born  Citizens,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Counci 
National  Guard  Association,  National  Security  League,  Sor 
of  the  Revolution  and  others — is  that  of  attempting  to  gai 
the  advantages  of  national  federation  for  organizations  er 
gaged  in  political  educational  Americanization  activities.  Tr 
effort  has  the  full  cooperation  of  federal  and  state  departme 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  foreign-born.  The  con 
is  Charles  D.  Orth,  president  of  the  National  Security  Leagu 
While  originally  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  foremost  i 
the  minds  of  the  promoters  that,  by  means  of  federation,  tr 
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financial  load  of  the  individual  organ- 
izations might  be  somewhat  lightened, 
it  is  likely  that  the  conference  will  also 
emphasize  the  value  of  joint  action  in 
securing    adequate    appropriations    for 
federal   and  state  authorities  engaged 
in  this  educational  work.     Less  una- 
nimity is  expected  on  one  part  of  the 
original  resolution,  adopted  at  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  in  New  York  city  in 
December,  which  gave  as  one  of  the 
*\M  objects    of    the    conference,    "an    en- 
ieti      deavor,  nation-wide  in  scope,  to  effect 
\e   standardization    and    coordination 
if  the  work  of   all   non-partisan  pa- 
triotic  organizations,    so    far    as   such 
work  has  to  do,  generally,  with  the  up- 
holding of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution    and    other    laws    of    the 
United   States,   and,  specifically,   with 
the  work,  through  education  and  fel- 
lowship, of  Americanizing  and  assimil- 
ating the  foreign-born  residents  of  the 
iuntry  and  also,  where  necessary,  the 
erican  born."    It  is  felt  by  some  of 
e  national  organizations  thdt  divers- 
ity of  methods,  due  in  part  to  differ- 
ences in  view-point  or  emphasis,  has  its 
advantages. 

Moreover,  if  the  standardization 
ere  a  narrow  model,  it  would  tend 
put  in  a  straight-jacket  the  impor- 
tant educational  work  among  the  for- 
ndiBl  feign-born.  It  might  accomplish  through 
financial  pressure  what  the  Lusk  Com- 
mittee failed  to  accomplish  by  law  in 
recommending  that  settlement  clubs  be 
licensed  and  made  to  toe  the  line  of  a 
distorted  patriotism.  For  some  of  the 
agencies  listed  are  better  known  for 
their  local  excesses  and  repressive  ac- 
tivities than  for  their  knowledge  of  as- 
similation. 

Another  conference  in  Americaniza- 
tion which  is  important  is  that  called 
by  the  recently  formed  Interstate 
Council  of  Immigrant  Education  to  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City  on  February  28 
and  March  1  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  This  council  which  is 
composed  largely  of  directors  of  state 
bureaus  of  immigrant  education, 
strongly  supports  the  Kenyon  bill  for 
federal  subsidies  to  state  immigrant 
education  activities,  held  up,  as  Con- 
gress goes  out  of  session,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  after 
having  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  said  that  the  National  Education 
;  Association,    which    favors    the    enact- 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

/I  LMOST  every  report  on  social  and  economic  conditions  from  Europe  mentions  lack  of 
^LJ.  transportation  or  disorganized  transportation  as  an  important  factor  in  the  starvation  and 
distress  of  large  numbers  of  people.  In  this  country,  congestion  and  bad  housing  conditions  in 
our  cities,  the  high  cost  of  living,  occasional  shortages  of  food  and  fuel  also,  when  analyzed 
for  their  causes,  often  reveal  a  close  connection  between  problems  of  transportation  and  prob- 
lems of  social  maladjustment  and  suffering.  To  demonstrate  the  wider  civilising  significance 
of  the  automotive  industry,  the  Clark  Equipment  Company,  of  Buchanan,  Mich.,  a  concern 
manufacturing  equipment,  recently  invited  twelve  well  known  American  artists  to  compete  for 
a  prize  of  $1,000  for  a  painting  of  the  Spirit  of  Transportation.  "We  have  thought  for  a  long 
time,"  writes  a  member  of  the  firm,  "that  the  automotive  industry  has  been  misunderstood  by 
the  American  public.  It  has  been  thought  of  in  terms  of  luxury,  as  builder  of  pleasure  cars, 
whereas  in  fact  it  has  been  the  creator  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  transportation,  the  import- 
ance of  which  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the  automobile  and  motor  truck  are 
opening  to  intensive  farming  an  area  more  vast  than  that  which  was  given  to  the  world  by  our 
great    trans-continental    railroads."     The    painting    reproduced    above    is    that    put   into  the 

contest  by  Alphonse  Mucha. 


ment  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill  for  the 

establishment  of  a  federal  department  of  education — reported 
about  two  weeks  ago  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
but  with  no  chance  of  early  passage — has  influenced  the  delay 
of  the  Kenyon  bill,  though  favoring  its  provisions,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  retaining  a  strong  argument  for  the  Smith-Towner 
bill  which  contains  similar  proyisions.  A  lively  discussion  of 
*  .     tactics,  therefore,  is  in  prospect. 

Significant,  though  of  purely  local  importance,  is  the  for- 
mation of  an  Immigrant  Education  Council  for  the  City  of 


New  York  through  the  initiative  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, following  the  example  of  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Syracuse  and  other  cities  in  coordinating  the  work  of  all 
the  local  agencies  that  help  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign- 
born.  The  council  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  employers, 
public  agencies,  welfare  organizations,  settlements,  and  of 
various  immigrant  groups  in  the  city.  An  employer  member 
has  donated  $10,000  toward  initial  expenses,  and  Martin  H. 
Dodge,  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  is  secretary.     One  of 
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the  first  of  the  contemplated  activities  will  be  that  of  pre- 
venting the  threatened  cut  of  the  state  immigrant  education 
bureau's  budget  by  $200,000  (which,  incidentally,  would  stop 
the  educational  work  among  immigrant  mothers  described  by 
Miss  Woodward  in  the  Survey  for  February  12)  ;  or  rather 
demanding  the  substitution  of  a  similar  or  larger  amount  to 
be  spent,  not  in  direct  activities  by  the  state  bureau,  but  in 
subsidies  to  local  authorities  for  such  work.  This  plan  of 
stimulating  local  activity  by  state  subsidies,  which  has  been 
very  effective  in  Massachusetts,  is  also  advocated  by  the  Inter- 
state Council  on  Immigrant  Education  which  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  state  superintendents  themselves. 

A  NEW  NEGRO  MIGRATION 

TWO  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  which  had  seen  a 
large  movement  of  colored  workers  from  the  South  to 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  North,  a  new  migration  has 
set  in.  This  time  it  is  not  the  magnet  of  higher  wages  that  is 
drawing  these  men,  with  their  kin,  from  one  place  to  another ; 
the  scourge  of  unemployment  is  driving  them.  The  latest 
to  be  employed  in  the  industrial  plants,  unskilled  Negroes 
have  been  among  the  first  to  be  discharged.  Here  and  there, 
where  colored  social  workers  were  employed  and  acted  as  their 
spokesmen,  the  percentage  of  Negroes  discharged  was  no  larger 
than  that  of  white  workers.  But  those  are  the  exceptional 
cases.  From  the  mines  and  mills  and  manufacturing  centers 
a  stream  of  colored  folk  began  to  flow  toward  the  great  cities 
where  opportunities  for  work  seemed  more  varied;  and  some 
made  passage  again  to  the  fields  of  the  South. 

What  this  influx  of  Negro  families  means  in  a  large  con- 
gested city  is  described  in  a  communication  from  Charles  C. 
Cooper,  of  the  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh.    He  says: 

The  number  of  idle  colored  men  and  women  in  any  part  of 
the  great  cities  is  difficult  to  estimate;  there  is  no  method  of 
computing  those  who  have  come  into  the  city  after  being  "laid 
off"  in  surrounding  territory.  During  some  twelve  days  in  Jan- 
uary, 2,100  colored  men,  who  had  come  from  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  none  of  whom  had  been  working  in  Pittsburgh,  ap- 
plied at  the  little  Provident  Rescue  Mission  in  Pittsburgh  for 
assistance  and  work.  In  one  week  1,027  applied  to  the  Urban 
League  of  this  city  for  work,  and  8  received  it. 

To  care  for  these  unfortunate  but  still  cheerful  people  over- 
taxed those  agencies  which  in  normal  times  had  ably  assisted 
them.  The  colored  churches  threw  open  their  doors  to  feed 
them.  Later,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Poor,  they  were  housed  by  the  Provident 
Rescue  Mission  and  the  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Church  (colored) 
and  fed  by  the  Grace  Presbyterian  Church  (colored). 

With  the  usual  lack  of  understanding,  the  police  department 
began  to  arrest  hundreds  of  these  men  as  vagrant  and  suspicious 
persons,  and  many  were  sent  to  the  workhouse.  Those  who  had 
sufficient  funds  were  unable  to  secure  houses  on  account  of  the 
housing  situation;  the  prevailing  high  rents  were  made  pro- 
hibitive on  account  of  the  color  line. 

The  situation  seems  to  have  been  made  worse  by  the  inhos- 
pitality  of  some  labor  unions.  These  proclaimed  that  they  knew 
no  color  line;  nevertheless  the  colored  men  feel  that  in  their 
practice  they  have  not  met  the  problem  fairly.  Some  attempt  is 
being  made  upon  their  part  now  to  organize  their  own  local 
unions. 

In  one  large  group,  housed  in  the  Provident  Rescue  Mis- 
sion, the  question  was  asked  one  night :  "Now  that  you  men 
are  out  of  work,  are  you  going  to  return  to  the  South  ?"  The 
answer,  quaint  and  crude,  still  showed  the  hope  of  their  race : 
"Like  Hell  we  are." 

RELIGION  AND  RADICALISM 

THAT  the  report  of  Eveiett  P.  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Socialism  In  the  Churches  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  is  "slander  unworthy  of 
the  serious  and  high-minded  men  whom  it  may  be  presumed 
to  represent"  is  the  statement  of  John  Haynes  Holmes,  min- 
ister of  the  Community  Church  of  New  York  city,  one  of 
the  church  organs  most  bitterly  censured  by  Mr.  Wheeler. 


In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Holmes 
declares  that  neither  Mr.  Wheeler  nor  any  member  of  the 
investigating  committee  ever  "took  the  trouble  to  come  to 
Sunday  services  at  the  Community  Church  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement regarding  the  Community  Church  contains  "not 
one  single  vestige  of  truth." 

It  was  at  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Civic 
Federation  on  February  15,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  preferred  his 
charges.  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist  and  Catholic 
churches  and  churchmen  together  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross  were  attacked. 

The  charges  against  the  religious  bodies  consisted  in  part 
of  allegations  that  Socialists  and  others  counted  more  radical 
had  been  allowed  to  speak  at  certain  churches  which  maintain 
open  forums.    The  Labor  Temple,  a  Presbyterian  church,  an 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  an  Episcopal  church,  both  Ne 
York  institutions,  were  cited  as  examples  of  offending  bodii 

The  Methodists  were  said  to  harbor  a  number  of  clerj 
"who   have   espoused    radical    and    revolutionary    doctrines 
While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  said  to  be  "steadf 
in  its  support  of  law  and  order,"  it  was  alleged,  however,  th 
"there  are  to  found  certain  priests  whose  viewpoints  on  social 
and  economic  questions  meet  with  the  hearty  support  and  ap- 
plause  of   the    radical    and    revolutionary   elements   in    our 
country." 

The  committee  charged  further  that  "in  each  of  the  de- 
nominations .  .  .  there  are  numbers  of  clergymen  who  espouse 
doctrines  which  are  really  revolutionary.  .  .  .  There  has  als< 
been  a  noted  tendency  in  some  places  for  clergymen  .  . 
'socialize'  their  churches."  This  "tends  to  support  th 
alien  influences  which  have  set  for  themselves  the  task 
destroying  the  American  labor  movement  and  substituting  f 
it  socialistic  organizations  of  the  working  classes,  which  have 
as  their  basis  class  antagonism." 

Analyzing  bodies  such  as  the  Christian  Socialist  League  of 
America,  interdenominational  in  character,  organized,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  "with  the  view  of  impelling  the  church  to 
adopt  a  definite  policy  on  certain  social  and  industrial  ques- 
tions", the  report  makes  the  specific  charge  that  these  were 
created  "for  propaganda  in  the  church,  represent  fully  the 
subversive  and  revolutionary  policy  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  America,  seeking  power  and  influence  by  making  an  appeal 
to  the  fraternal  sentiment  of  the  church  people,  painting  their 
brand  of  Socialism  to  be  other  than  what  it  is,  seeking  to 
make  church  members  believe  that  this  Socialism  is  the  high- 
est expression  of  brotherhood  and  Christianity,  instead  of  an 
appeal  to  the  base  and  un-Christian  passion  of  covetousness, 
envy  and  hatred.  Socialism,  as  preached  by  the  Socialist  Party 
in  America,  stimulates  class  hatred  and  consequent  strife,  in 
opposition  to  the  Christian  principle  of  cooperation  between 
classes.  Christianity  recognizes  classes  but  not  castes."  The 
report  then  declares  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
"such  voluntary  philanthropic  organizations  as  the  Red  Cross 
which  are  supported  largely  by  the  churches"  show  "evidence 
of  the  same  element." 


IMMIGRATION  AND  "OPEN  SHOP" 

"T"\  ATHER  than  abandon  his  principles"  which  in  his 
ry  case  meant  advocacy  of  the  "open  shop"  William  H. 
-*-^*Barr  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Inter-Racial 
Council.  Mr.  Barr  is  also  president  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association,  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  "open  shop" 
movement  in  this  country.  The  Inter-Racial  Council  has 
concerned  itself  with  Americanization  and  it  has  been  opposed 
to  restrictive  immigration  policies. 

The  Council  has  announced  that  "Mr.  Barr's  atti- 
tude was  creating  cleavages  whereas  the  work  of  the 
council  is  to  eliminate  these  cleavages  and  to  end  the  misun- 
derstandings that  are  creating  these  cleavages  between  the 
foreign-  and  the  native-born." 
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British  Labor's  Future 

London,  February  i. 

NO  detached  observer  can  fail  to  note,  at  the  present 
time,  a  distinct  decline  in  the  power  and  prestige 
exerted  by  English  Labor.  Where,  a  year  ago,  it 
seemed  to  have  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
electorate,  it  is  today  very  definitely  on  the  defensive.  Where, 
a  year  ago,  men  were  speculating  on  the  coming  fall  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  from  office,  they  now  speak,  a  little  gloomily, 
of  the  next  election  but  one.  One  of  its  most  distinguished 
and  optimistic  supporters  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  that 
a  Labor  government  was  not  to  be  looked  for  this  side  of  ten 
years.  That  might  not,  perhaps,  be  so  serious  a  thing  were 
it  not  that  the  present  government  is  committed,  by  its  very 
nature,  to  a  defence  of  capitalism.  It  pursues,  alike  in  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  a  path  which  is  not  merely  unconcerned 
with,  but  usually  antagonistic  to,  the  interests  of  the  working 
class.  Ten  years  more  of  such  a  government  would  lead 
either  to  revolution  upon  the  one  hand,  or  to  industrial  feud- 
alism upon  the  other. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  decline?     They  may,  I  think, 
be  broadly  divided  into  three  great  classes: 

i.  The  impotence  of  the  Labor  Party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  comes  out  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  Labor 
members  are  not  active  in  attendance;  they  do  not  seem  to  learn 
the  ways  and  procedure  of  the  House ;  and  the  leadership  is 
frankly  bad.  Those  who  make  a  real  impression  upon  the 
House,  like  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Thomas,  are  not  completely  en 
rapport  with  their  party,  with  the  result  that,  so  far  as  public 
'  opinion  is  concerned,  their  successes  are  discounted  from  the  out- 
set. Nor  have  the  Labor  members  learned  the  value  of  expert- 
ness  in  debate.  Upon  Russia,  finance,  housing,  however  ad- 
mirable their  case,  they  do  not  seem,  taken  as  a  whole,  able  to 
compete  with  their  opponents ;  where  they  are  really  expert,  as 
when  the  mines  are  in  debate,  they  do  admirably.  In  other 
fields  they  are  not  merely  disappointing  but,  as  with  education, 
they  show  a  lamentable  indifference  to  the  substantial  questions 
of  the  hour. 

2.  They  are  not  using  the  right  men  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  trade  unions  are  dominating  the  situation;  and  they 
are  tending  to  regard  a  seat  in  the  House  not  as  a  national  con- 
cern which  affects  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  merely  as  a  means 
of  awarding  local  service.  So  that  where  their  problems  cry  out, 
say,  for  Ramsay  McDonald's  knowledge  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, or  Mr.  Snowden's  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  where 
they  ought,  without  delay,  to  find  room  for  such  men  as  R.  H. 
Tawney,  Arthur  Greenwood,  J.  J.  Mallon,  actually  any  man 
who  has  done  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  service  with  a  trade  union 
is  considered  eligible  for  the  House  without  regard  to  the  vital 
question  of  general  fitness.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that, 
however  low  be  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  House,  Labor 
cannot  afford  to  descend  to  its  level. 

3.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  among  the  pos- 
sessing classes  that  property  must  be  safeguarded  from  a  labor 
party  which  must  inevitably  be  predatory  in  its  policy.  This 
feeling  takes  three  forms: 

(a)  Partly  it  insists  that  the  economic  situation  is  too 
critical  for  social  reforms  to  be  undertaken.  It  has  therefore 
secured  the  postponement  of  the  Fisher  Act,  the  complete 
destruction  of  what  possibilities  were  contained  in  the  build- 
ing guilds  and  the  postponement  of  necessary  measures  of 
health  reform. 

(b)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  attempting  on  a  very  wide 
scale  to  force  down  wages  by  measures  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  deliberate  conspiracy;  to  secure  the  decontrol 
of  all  industry,  including:  mines  and  railroads,  and  to  force 
up  prices  at  the  same  time. 

(c)  Coincidently  with  this  effort  is  a  demand,  to  which 
the  government  seems  likely  to  yield,  for  the  remission  of 
taxation,  especially  such  taxation  as  presses  upon  the  busi- 
ness man.  The  best  measure  of  this  general  temper  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  recent  election  of  "anti-waste"  candidates  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Dover.  Neither  of  them  had  any  policy 
whatever.  Both  railed  against  an  imaginary  bureaucracy 
and  an  extravagance  which  they  discovered  not  in  Ireland 
or  the  Middle  East  or  in  Russian  adventure,  but  in  such 
measures  as  the  Fisher  Act. 

"Anti-wasteism"  is  the  crudest  form  of  ignorant  and  cred- 
ulous reaction.    Were  it  to  be  generally  successful,  either  Mr. 
Lloyrl  George  would  take  it  to  his  bosom,  or  else  it  would 
nstall  in  power  a  government  of  extreme  Tories  committed 


to  a  narrow  form  of  legislative  inaction.  Nor  would  that 
prevent  it  from  continuing  a  foreign  policy  fatal  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  Central  Powers. 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  upon  a  minor  cause  which  is  still 
important.  The  vast  world  of  labor  has  still  no  press  of  its 
own.  The  Daily  Herald  reflects  a  gallant  spirit;  but  it  is 
crude,  it  is  unorganized,  and,  above  all,  it  is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  journal.  It  is  a  daily  pamphlet  instead  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  None  of  the  labor  weeklies  has  anything 
more  than  a  purely  local  or  partial  circulation.  The  New 
Statesman  has  an  appeal  largely  meaningless  to  the  working- 
class;  and  its  present  tone  seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  rather 
Asquithian  liberal  than  labor  in  outlook.  The  result  is  that 
the  workers  are  dependent  upon  a  press  which  is  increasingly 
dishonest  and  increasingly  sinister. 

It  is,  then,  a  gloomy  proposition.  What  policy  does  it  re- 
quire?   There  are  four  possibilities  to  be  considered. 

Firstly,  the  Labor  Party  might  continue,  as  now,  to  plough 
a  lonely  furrow  and  slowly  and  patiently  to  build  up  its  or- 
ganization with  a  view  to  taking  office  some  ten  years  hence. 
This  is,  I  should  judge,  the  policy  most  acceptable  to  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  country.  It  is,  I  think,  a  fatal  policy,  for  the 
final  reasons  that:  Labor  cannot  afford  to  endure  ten  years 
of  such  a  policy  as  the  present.  In  the  condition  of  our  own 
finance  and  the  general  bankruptcy  of  Central  Europe  it  is 
bound  to  result  either  in  revolution  or  in  extreme  and  dis- 
astrous reaction.  And,  no  party  can  afford  to  remain  ten 
years  as  a  part  of  an  opposition  refusing  alliance  against  a 
government  it  professes  to  regard  with  loathing.  It  will  not 
convince  the  country  of  its  sincerity  and  it  will  not  for  so  long 
retain  the  services  of  able  men  who,  conscious  of  their  power, 
are  looking  to  office  for  the  expression  of  that  power.  In  ten 
years  from  now  the  Labor  Party,  on  these  terms,  would  be  an 
insignificant  faction  or  a  conspiracy  against  a  feudal  state. 

In  the  second  place,  Labor  might  concentrate  on  getting  150 
seats  in  the  next  general  election  and  use  the  power  thus  of- 
fered to  bargain  with  the  party  in  office.  Broadly,  this  really 
means  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  But,  clearly, 
on  its  own  principles,  this  amounts  to  self-stultification ;  and 
in  the  coal  and  railway  situations  Labor  has  had  experience 
of  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  pledges  are  really  worth.  And 
the  right  wing  of  Labor  would,  if  such  accommodation  were 
entered  upon,  probably  enter  into  the  government.  This  at- 
mosphere of  private  bargain  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  desires  and  Labor  frankly  lacks  the  tactical  skill  to 
venture  on  attempting  it. 

Labor  might,  thirdly,  coalesce  with  the  Liberal  Party; 
it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Liberals  on  Ireland,  on  disarm- 
ament and  on  foreign  policy;  an  industrial  agreement,  it  is 
argued,  could  be  arranged.  This  policy  is,  I  think,  definitely 
impossible.  Any  fusion  with  another  party  would  very  sens- 
ibly diminish  the  prestige  of  Labor.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Liberals  in  the  least  understand  the  new  elements 
of  the  industrial  problem ;  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  they 
can  be  induced  to  go  such  a  little  distance  as  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  mines.  Certainly  the  Liberals  of  Lancashire  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  still  of  th  sternly  individualist  school ; 
and  it  is  they,  in  the  persons  of  men  like  Mr.  Brunner,  Lord 
Emmott,  Mr.  Runciman,  who  provide  the  financial  strength 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  fourth  suggestion  is  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
Granted  that  the  chief  end,  at  the  moment,  is  to  destroy  the 
present  government,  an  electoral  arrangement  is  possible.  The 
Liberal  and  Labor  parties  might,  at  least,  agree  not  to  cut 
each  other's  throats  in  the  constituencies.  Seats  might  be  al- 
located between  them  upon  the  basis  of  equality.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Liberals  have  made  efforts  toward  this  end. 
Recently  they  offered  the  London  Labor  Party  their  choice 
of  half  the  London  constituencies,  with  the  help  of  the  official 
Liberal  organizations  in  them,  if  Labor,  on  its  part,  would 
refrain  from  contesting  the  remaining  seats.     The  London 
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Labor  Party  refused  on  the  grounds  that  as  a  party  of  de- 
centralized organization,  it  could  not  control  the  will  of 
the  local  labor  parties,  that  cooperation,  even  of  this  limited 
kind,  would  hurt  its  prestige,  and  that  the  Liberals  were 
only  sympathetic  to  Labor  because  they  were  in  opposition. 

Yet  I  believe  that  it  is  ultimately  to  some  such  arrange- 
ment that  the  parties  must  drift.  The  Liberals  have  enough 
money  to  fight,  at  any  rate,  the  next  election;  and  if  they 
cannot  get  returned  themselves,  at  least  they  can,  and  will, 
prevent  the  return  of  Labor  candidates.  The  Labor  Party 
undoubtedly  cannot  control  its  local  organizations;  but  it  can 
refuse  official  sanction  to  their  candidates  and  that,  in  most 
cases,  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the  bar- 
gain. Labor's  prestige  will  inevitably  be  enhanced  by  the 
display  of  a  power  which  involves  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  And  even  liberalism  is  slowly  awakening  to 
the  realization  that  a  new  industrial  era  has  dawned.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Massingham's  brilliant  editorials,  Mr.  Master- 
man's  forlorn  treatise,  and  the  pleas  of  Lord  Haldane  and 
his  groups  of  Manchester  supporters  are  still  largely  a  cry 
in  the  wilderness;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  cry  which  the  vision 
of  the  promised  land  might  well  turn  into  a  creed. 

If  Labor  would  bend  its  energies  to  the  analysis  of  this 
situation  I  believe  it  might  secure — and  soon — that  revolu- 
tion by  installment,  which  is  now  the  one  way  in  which  to 
avoid  a  violent  upheaval.  Harold  J.  Laski. 


Italy  a  "Mother  Country" 

IT  has  seemed  curious  that  Italian  ships  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  typhus  scare;  first,  because,  in 
spite  of  her  nearness  to  the  Balkans  and  the  large  number 
of  Serbian  and  other  East  European  soldiers  and  prisoners 
of  war  she  housed  during  the  war,  Italy  has  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years  been  as  free  from  epidemic  typhus  as  the  United 
States;  second,  because  the  Italian  government  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  most  in  the  social  and  hygienic  oversight  exercised 
over  her  emigrants  and  emigrant  transportation.  The  explan- 
ation would  seem  to  be  that  both  the  Presidente  Wilson  and 
the  San  Giusto  have  only  lately  come  from  Austrian  into 
Italian  ownership,  and  that  the  immigrants  among  whom  the 
disease  developed  were  Jugoslavs,  Poles,  Rumanians,  Gali- 
cians  and  other  East  Europeans,  taken  on  at  Trieste  where — 
in  a  justifiable  effort  not  to  antagonize  the  population  by  too 
rapid  an  introduction  of  Italian  administrative  methods — the 
Italian  port  authorities,  only  recently  come  into  office  after  a 
long  struggle,  have  perhaps  been  too  lenient  in  the  application 
of  the  routine  of  inspection.  In  Serbia,  typhus  has  for  years 
been  endemic;  and  it  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Allied  na- 
tions to  control  typhus  in  that  and  other  East  European  coun- 
tries that  this  dreaded  excursion  of  the  disease  to  the  west  has 
now  become  an  as  yet  unimportant  but  significant  reality.  So 
far  as  diagnosis  on  board  ship  is  concerned,  the  unawareness  of 
the  danger,  the  impossibility  of  diagnosing  typhus  in  an  early 
stage  even  where  that  danger  is  recognized,  and  the  fact  that 
both  at  Trieste  and  immediately  on  arrival  in  New  York 
American  medical  authorities  had  access  to  hospital  patients, 
would  seem,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  absolve  the  ship 
doctors  from  blame. 

In  her  general  care  for  the  emigrant,  Italy  is  a  real  "mother" 
country;  before  departure,  during  the  journey  and  afterwards 
she  provides  him  with  guidance  and  protection  such  as  no  other 
country  extends  to  its  emigrant  citizens.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that,  pending  a  complete  understanding  of  the  new  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  with  the  United  States  government 
as  to  the  class  of  immigrant  desired  here,  Italy  recently  gave 
out  an  order  temporarily  suspending  the  issuance  of  passports 
to  subjects  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  an  Italian  high  in  official  circles  in  this  coun- 
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try,  the  order  referred  to  was  promulgated  primarily  to  pro- 
tect the  prospective  immigrant  to  the  United  States  who, 
otherwise,  having  obtained  a  passport  and  having  disposed  of 
his  property  preparatory  to  his  departure,  would  suddenly — 
if  the  proposed  exclusion  bill  were  passed — find  himself  a  man 
without  home  and  resources.  While  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Italian  government — and  other  governments  which  may 
follow  its  example — may  tend  toward  the  solution  of  the  inv 
migration  question  in  the  United  States  through  diplomatic 
rather  than  through  legislative  action,  its  deeper  significance 
is  in  its  relation  to  Italy's  large  and  carefully  worked  out  plan 
for  the  welfare  of  its  emigrants^an  interesting  program  which 
has  been  gradually  developing  and  effectively  operating  for 
the  past  twenty  years  under  the  Royal  Board  of  Emigration. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Italian  emigrant  boards  the  s 
until  he  is  legally  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  home  of 
adoption,  his  mother-country,  according  to  this  plan,  keeps  an 
official  eye  upon  him,  helping  him  to  meet  new  problems 
preventing  the  unscrupulous   from  taking  advantage  of 
ignorance.     The  first  step  in  this  process  is  the  requiremei 
that  a  representative  of  the  board  make  a  thorough  examina-; 
tion  of  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  emigrants  on  every  ship 
which  carries  fifty  or  more  such  passengers  on  any  particulai 
voyage.     This  official  looks  into  such  matters  as  sanitation 
finds  out  whether  the  amount  and  kinds  of  food — oil,  maca 
roni,meat — which  the  law  prescribes  are  on  board,  and  whethe: 
an  Italian  steward  is  present  in  the  ship's  hospital.     When  al 
legal  requirements  are  properly  met,  official  permission  to  sai 
is  given ;  if  the  ship  departs  without  such  official  sanction  thi 
company  is  fined  for  every  Italian  emigrant  carried.     Anothe 
royal  inspector — a  naval  surgeon — is  designated  to  make  th 
voyage  on  the  ship  to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  th< 
emigrants,  to  see  that  proper  standards  are  maintained  and  ti 
insure  that  in  every  way  the  Italian  passengers  are  accordei 
the  treatment  and  privileges  granted  by  law.    This  officer  no 
infrequently  is  the  first  source  of  accurate  information  abou 
the  new  home. 

The  Italian  government,  however,  does  not  consider  it 
responsibility  ended  when  the  foreign  shores  are  reached,  fo 
the  Board  of  Emigration  has  its  offices  in  all  important  foreigi 
ports.  The  officer  in  charge  is  detailed  to  look  after  the  intei 
ests  of  those  emigrants  who  are  denied  admission  to  the  n« 
country.  His  duty  is  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  hom 
office  to  see  that  such  emigrants  are  accorded  their  rights  ur 
der  the  Italian  law  which  provides  that  in  case  of  deportatio 
the  steamship  company  must  give  not  only  return  passag 
gratis  to  those  whom  it  has  attempted  to  bring  to  a  foreig 
country  in  violation  of  well  defined  laws  of  that  country,  bt 
must,  in  addition,  reimburse  them — no  matter  what  thei 
occupation  or  profession — for  the  earnings  lost  as  a  result  c 
the  company's  illegal  action.  In  the  United  States,  the  roy; 
inspector,  located  in  New  York  city,  states  that,  largely  di 
to  the  effects  of  the  law  cited  which  causes  the  steamship  con 
panies  to  be  extremely  cautious,  scarcely  more  than  one  out  < 
every  one  thousand  Italian  immigrants  is  deported. 

The  department's  branches  aim  to  consider,  above  all,  tl 
problem  of  the  individual  emigrant  rather  than  the  gener; 
question  of  emigration,  emphasizing,  as  strongly  as  possibl 
the  case  worker's  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  th^eir  other  duties,  the  royal  inspecto 
in  foreign  countries  are  expected  to  interpret  these  coui 
tries  to  the  home  government;  to  send  back  informatic 
as  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  Italian  nationals  to  em 
grate  to  particular  countries,  and  to  report  on  the  possibil 
of  a  wise  and  constructive  emigration  policy. 

Several  other  countries,  notably  Czecho-Slovakia  and  P 
land,  are  aiming  to  deal  with  their  emigration  problems  : 
this  same  social  spirit.  Italy  is  rightly  regarded,  however,  : 
this  respect  at  least,  as  the  leader  of  those  nations  who  a 
coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  a  social  u 
of  diplomacy.  Loula  Lasker. 
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Soldiers'  Bonuses:  State  and  Federal 
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HE   signing   of   the   Armistice  on    November    II, 
191 8,   brought   the  American  people  face  to  face 
with   important  problems  connected   with   the   re- 
turn of  millions  of   American  soldiers   to   normal 
ccupations  and  lives  as  civilians.     Many  public  and  private 
agencies  undertook  to  aid  the  soldiers  during  the  period  of 
transition.     It  was  clear  that  an  especially  practical  form  of 
aid  would  be  to  give  discharged  men  some  money  in  pocket, 
in  addition   to   pay  or  other   allowances  that   might   be  due 
them.     Until  the  men  found  suitable  employment  and  began 
to  earn  wages  or  salaries,  living  expenses  must  be  met.    Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  proposals  to 
give  extra  pay  or  money  bonuses  to  the  men  would  be  made. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  beginning 
in  December,  19 18,  when  a  $60  bonus  provision  was  pro- 
posed as  a  section  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  191 8  [which  became 
law  February  24,  1919],  a  representative  from  Massachusetts 
called  it  "a  mere  tip."  However,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  the  $60  bonus  would  cost  about 
$266,000,000  and  that  its  adoption  would  not  preclude  ad- 
ditional legislation  for  granting  a  bonus.  With  war  expenses 
at  great  heights  and  the  problem  of  raising  revenue  difficult, 
the  $60  bonus  was  adopted.  It  was  granted  to  all  persons 
in  active  armed  service  during  the  war,  and  separated  there- 
from. Such  persons,  if  honorably  discharged,  were  entitled 
0  receive  the  bonus  promptly.  It  was  not  to  be  paid  to  any 
rson  who  had  not  actually  reported  for  duty  at  his  station 
on,  or  prior  to,  November  11,  1918. 

The  $60  grant  was  a  moderate  and  proper  aid  to  the  dis- 
charged soldiers  during  a  trying  period  of  transition.     Com- 
]tfm      ing  at  or  near  the  time  of  leaving  the  military  forces,  it  is 
•  .        on  a  different   footing  from   proposed   cash   distributions  to 
lei   B|t-soldiers  years  after  the  time  of  discharge,   when   the  men 
have  been  well   reestablished  in  civil  life.     During  the  past 
two  years  an  organized  and  persistent  movement  has  been  in 
progress  to  secure  from  Congress  such   a  further  cash   dis- 
tribution (called  "adjusted  compensation"),  or  other  valuable 
optional   grant   in   lieu   of   the  same.     A   federal   bonus   bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  session  before  the 
presidential  election  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.     In 
thtji      the  meantime,  many  of  the  states  have  passed  laws  granting 
bonuses  or  other  valuable  privileges  to  the  ex-soldiers. 

Pot  Luck  in  Bonuses  was  the  title  chosen  by  a  writer  on 
the  subject  of  state  grants  to  the  soldiers  of  the  world  war. 
Certainly,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  benefits  and  privileges 
ivhich  an  ex-soldier  may  receive  vary  extremely  with  the  place 
s  residence.     Some  states  have  bonded  themselves  heavily 
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to  make  large  cash  distributions;   in  others,  sentiment  has  been 


strong   against    any   such   expenditure   of   the   public   money. 
I  0  show  honor  to  the  ex-service  men  and  women,  Wyoming 


and  Ohio,  for  instance,  have  provided  for  the  erection  of 
>ronze  tablets  in  the  state  capitols.  North  Carolina,  Wyoming 
and  Ohio  have  voted  commemorative  medals.  In  some  cases 
islatures  have  authorized  the  conferring  of  honorary  com- 
missions upon  men  who  were  awarded  decorations  for  gal- 
lantry, or  laws  have  been  passed  providing  for  the  erection 
f  county  memorials  or  monuments.  Looking  both  to  the 
Jevelopment  of  their  own  natural  resources  and  to  the  material 


benefit  of  ex-soldiers,  a  large  number  of  states — principally 
in  the  West — have  enacted  laws  and  made  appropriations  to 
enable  soldiers  to  acquire  farm  homes  under  liberal  terms 
of  loan  and  payment.  Arizona,  California,  Oklahoma,  and 
Oregon  have  passed  important  laws  of  this  type.  Other 
states  have  sought  to  make  it  easy  for  the  former  service  men 
to  enter  or  resurne  educational  work.  Wisconsin,  Oregon, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  others  have  made  generous  provisions  by  scholarships  or 
money  grants  for  this  purpose.  Colorado  has  provided  an 
educational  loan  fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  to 
returned  soldiers  and  sailors  to  aid  them  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation in  some  Colorado  school. 

Appreciation  of  the  services  of  returned  soldiers,  and  con- 
cern for  their  welfare,  have  also  caused  the  establishment  of 
state  relief  or  welfare  funds.  Connecticut  has  a  $2,500,000 
fund,  invested  in  liberty  bonds,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  veterans  who  may  need  assistance,  veterans'  widows, 
or  dependent  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Wisconsin 
appropriated  $2,500,000  to  constitute  a  fund  from  which  an 
allowance  of  $30  a  month  might  be  made  for  the  aid  of  sick 
or  disabled  soldiers  or  sailors.  In  the  state  of  Washington, 
needy  veterans  and  their  families  are  able  to  obtain  relief  by 
the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  an  old  law  under  which 
any  post  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  or  any  camp  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  can  draw  an  order  upon  the  county  auditor 
for  such  items  as  house  rent,  groceries,  clothing,  shoes,  drugs, 
or  medical  attendance.  Washington  also  created  a  Veterans' 
Welfare  Commission  and  gave  it  a  $500,000  fund  to  carry 
on  its  work.  Among  its  activities  was  the  conduct  of  em- 
ployment agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Montana  estab- 
lished a  Veterans'  Welfare  Commission  with  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000  for  the  placing  of  soldiers  in  employment  and 
providing  educational  and  other  facilities  for  former  service 
men. 

In  addition  to  the  states  which  have,  under  their  own 
auspices,  provided  loans  and  aid  for  soldiers  wishing  to  secure 
farm  homes,  many  other  states  have  passed  laws  providing 
for  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  in  carrying  out  a 
land  settlement  policy  for  soldiers,  the  state  laws  to  take  effect 
when  a  proposed  federal  law  has  been  passed. 

The  cash  bonus  laws  provide  for  the  distribution  among 
the  former  service  men  of  sums  of  money,  great  in  the  ag- 
gregate, the  amount  paid  to  individuals  in  most  states  being 
proportionate  to  the  length  of  service.  However,  the  dis- 
tribution is  made  alike  to  the  able  bodied  and  the  disabled, 
the  employed  and  the  unemployed,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
It  is  a  gratuity  based  solely  on  the  fact  of  service  in  the  war. 

As  early  as  1917,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  a 
law  to  supplement  the  compensation  received  by  her  service 
men  from  the  federal  government.  This  measure  authorized 
the  payment  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  $10 
for  each  month  of  their  service  between  February  3,  1917, 
and  January  15,  1918,  provided  they  enlisted  or  were  inducted 
between  those  dates.  In  July,  1919,  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature voted  a  bonus  of  $100  to  all  officers,  enlisted  men,  field 
clerks,  and  nurses  in  active  service  between  February  3,  191 7, 
and  November  it,  1918,  who  were  residents  of  the  state  for 
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six  months  preceding  their  enlistment  or  induction.  A  bureau 
for  the  payment  of  the  bonus  was  promptly  established.  The 
records  of  the  state  showed  that  she  had  200,000  men  in  the 
service  and  that  the  bonus  payments  would  ultimately  cost 
over  $20,000,000.  Payment  of  the  bonus  was  financed  by  a 
bond  issue  supported  by  poll  taxes  and  such  other  special  taxes 
as  the  legislature  might  direct. 

By  the  end  of  May,  1920,  nearly  $20,000,000  had  been 
paid  out,  and  there  were  many  thousands  of  doubtful  cases 
under  investigation.  More  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  applications  for  the  bonus  had  been  received.  Thou- 
sands of  these  applications  were  duplicate  claims,  and  other 
thousands  were  presented  by  non-residents  who  attempted  to 
establish  a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  bonus.  In  the  administration  of  the  bonus  bureau  many 
attempts  at  fraud  and  deception  came  to  light. 

New  Hampshire,  early  in  1919,  granted  a  bonus  of  $30  to 
any  resident  of  the  state  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  allied  countries.  A  session  of  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  in  September,  191 9,  increased  the 
amount  of  the  bonus  to  $100.  Vermont  has  provided  a  bonus 
of  $10  for  each  month  of  service  in  the  war,  no  person  to 
receive  more  than  $120.  The  Vermont  bonus  is  limited  to 
men  who  did  not  hold  commissions.  The  people  of  Maine 
voted  a  soldiers'  bonus  at  the  September,  1920,  election.  All 
officers,  enlisted  men,  and  nurses  are  to  receive  $100.  The 
Maine  bonus  is  to  be  financed  by  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  a 
$100  bonus  for  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  nurses  who 
served  in  the  world  war,  subject  to  the  voting  of  a  $2,500,000 
for  the  bonds.  It  was  estimated  that  about  400,000  residents 
of  Rhode  Island  at  least  six  months  before  enlistment  or 
induction. 

The  New  York  bonus  law  is  one  of  the  most  liberal,  pro- 
viding for  a  minimum  payment  of  $20  for  two  months'  service 
and  a  maximum  payment  of  $250  for  a  service  of  twenty-five 
months  or  more.  Marguerite  E.  Smith  of  New  York  city, 
a  woman  member  of  the  Assembly,  introduced  the  bill,  which 
became  law  by  the  signature  of  Governor  Smith,  May  22, 
1920.  The  act  proposed  to  pay  the  bonuses  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  bond  issue,  and  the  question  of  the  authorization  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $45,000,000  for  the  purpose  was  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  state  at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1920.  The  American  Legion  carried  on  an  active  campaign 
for  the  bonds.  It  was  estimated  that  about  400,000  residents 
of  the  state  would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  bonus.  These 
persons  were  practically  all  voters,  and,  when  their  interest 
and  that  of  their  families  and  friends  in  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  bond  issue  was  authorized 
by  a  huge  majority. 

Any  bona  fide  resident  of  New  York  state  who  en- 
tered the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  or  Red  Cross  serv- 
ice during  the  war  and  served  for  two  months  between  April 
6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  is  eligible  for  the  bonus. 
An  applicant  must  have  been  a  resident  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment and  also  on  November  2,  1920.  The  amount  of  the 
bonus  payment  is  $10,  for  each  month  of  service  or  major 
fraction  thereof,  but  no  one  person  is  to  receive  more  than 
$250.  The  benefits  do  not  apply  to  army  officers  above  the 
grade  of  captain  or  to  navy  officers  above  the  grade  of  senior 
lieutenant.  In  case  the  person  who  served  is  deceased,  the 
bonus  will  go  to  a  surviving  relative  or  relatives,  eligibility 
being  in  the  following  order:  wife,  husband,  child  or  children, 
mother,  father,  brother  and  sister.  Bonuses  are  exempt  from 
taxation  and  from  levy  and  sale  on  execution. 


The  New  York  bonus  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  serial  for 
and  will  be  payable  in  twenty-five  equal  annual  installment 
They  are  to  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent,  are  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  must  not  be  sold  at  less  than  par. 
A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature providing  for  a  commission  of  three  state  officers  with 
an  office  force  of  fifty-two  persons  to  distribute  the  bonus. 
An  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  salaries  and  maintenance 
will  be  asked.  The  bonus  law  includes  a  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  permanently  disabled 
soldiers  to  be  made  up  of  bonuses  contributed  by  service  men 
and  women  who  do  not  need  or  desire  this  money  for  them- 
selves. New  York  has  also  provided  educational  aid  for 
former  service  men  and  women  by  an  amendment  to  the  edu- 
cation law  establishing  450  scholarships  in  the  universities, 
colleges,  normal  schools,  technical  schools  and  trade  schools 
of  the  state.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  by  competitiv 
examinations  and  are  of  the  value  of  $100  a  year  for  tuitii 
and  $100  for  maintenance.  A  scholarship  may  be  held  f 
three  years. 

In  the  last  November  election,  New  Jersey  voted  by 
overwhelming  majority  for  a  bond  issue  of  $12,000,000 
pay  a  bonus  to  those  who  were  enlisted  or  inducted  from  ths 
state  to  serve  in  the  world  war.  The  amount  to  be  paid 
$10  for  each  month  of  service,  but  the  aggregate  bonus  pai( 
to  any  one  individual  is  not  to  exceed  $100.  The  administ 
tion  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  consisting  < 
the  state  comptroller,  the  state  treasurer,  the  adjutant  gei 
eral,  and  a  returned  soldier  selected  by  the  three  state  office 
The  state  commander  of  the  American  Legion  has  been  made 
the  fourth  member  of  the  commission  and  the  American 
Legion  is  to  cooperate  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  total  amount  of  the  bonuses  may  ex- 
ceed the  bond  issue.  The  interest  and  principal  of  the  bond 
issue  will  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  a  soldiers'  bonus  ti 
to  be  levied  on  real  and  personal  property. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  state  cash  bonus  has  thi 
far  prevailed  in  two  geographical  sections  of  the  country. 
One,  with  which  we  have  just  been  occupied,  includes  the 
New  England  states  (except  Connecticut),  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey.  The  other  is  in  the  Northwest.  The  people  ol 
Wisconsin  voted  in  September,  191 9,  at  a  referendum  election 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  $10  for  each  month 
of  service,  with  a  minimum  of  $50,  to  all  residents  of  Wiscon- 
sin who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war,  including  Red  Cross  nurses.  The  estimated  cosi 
of  this  grant  was  $15,000,000,  to  be  raised  partly  by  a  ta> 
on  property  and  partly  by  increased  income  taxation.  Aftei 
the  voters  of  Wisconsin  had  approved  the  cash  bonus,  th< 
state  legislature  at  a  special  session  passed  a  very  liberal  edu 
cational  bonus  law  and  gave  ex-service  men  and  women  th< 
option  of  choosing  either  the  cash  bonus  or  the  educationa 
bonus.     They  may  not  receive  both. 

Aid  in  getting  or  continuing  education  is  offered  to 
residents  of  Wisconsin  who  served  at  least  three  month*  in  tl 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  including  nurses,  but  no 
including  men  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Th' 
amount  paid  is  $30  a  month  for  expenses  at  any  educationa 
institution  in  the  state,  whether  elementary,  higher,  or  roca 
tional.  In  the  first  instance,  the  bonus  is  granted  for  on 
school  year,  but  it  may  be  renewed  three  times  if  the  student' 
progress  has  been  satisfactory.  The  money  is  paid  only  dur 
ing  the  period  of  regular  attendance  at  the  educational  in 
stitution,  and  the  total  amount  so  paid  to  any  one  individua 
may  not  exceed  $1,080.     Tuition  is  free  in  the  institution 
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conducted  by  the  state.  Permission  may  be  given  to  ex-service 
men  to  attend  institutions  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  training  desired  is  not  obtainable  in  Wisconsin.  Many 
thousands  of  students  are  now  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  other  schools  of  the  state  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  Correspondence  courses  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  are  offered  free  to  all  ex-service  men  whether  they 
have  received  the  cash  bonus  or  not.  Estimates  have  been 
made  that  the  total  cost  of  the  two  bonus  systems  in  Wisconsin 
may  reach  $30,000,000. 

Minnesota  has  a  cash  bonus  law  in  favor  of  all  residents  of 

the  state  who  joined  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 

r  of  the  allied  nations  during  the  war.     The  amount  of  the 

nus  is  $15  for  each  month  of  service  between  April  6,  1917, 
the  signing  of  the  formal  proclamation  of  peace  by  the 
president.  This  leaves  the  termination  of  the  bonus  period 
indefinite.  The  minimum  bonus  payable  is  $50.  A  bonus 
commission  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law  and 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  bonus  fund  by  selling  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  to  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000.  Instead  of  the  cash  bonus,  a  Min- 
nesota veteran  may  receive  a  scholarship  of  $200  to  be  used 
in  attending  the  University  of  Minnesota  or  some  other  ap- 
proved Minnesota  educational  institution.  If  the  soldier  at 
the  time  of  entering  service  was  a  student  in  some  college  out- 
side of  the  state,  he  may  receive  the  aid  of  the  scholarship 
in  resuming  his  studies  in  that  college. 

Minnesota's  neighbor,  North  Dakota,  has  not  granted  an 
unqualified  cash  bonus  but  has  levied  a  tax  to  create  a  re- 
turned soldiers'  fund.  Out  of  this  fund  $25  may  be  paid  for 
each  month  of  service  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  war  with  Germany.  This  money,  however, 
must  be  expended  either  to  acquire  a  farm  or  town  home,  or 
to  complete  the  soldier's  education. 

In  the  Far  West,  Oregon  has  established  a  system  of  edu- 
cational aid  similar  to  that  of  Wisconsin.  Soldiers  of  the 
late  war  may  receive  not  more  than  $200  a  year  for  four 
years  to  aid  them  in  defraying  educational  expenses  in  any 
institution  in  the  state. 

In  states  where  bonus  measures  have  been  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote,  they  have  won  by  large  majorities.  A  great 
many  voters  have  been  personally  interested  as  prospective  re- 
cipients of  the  bonuses.  Naturally  they  have  had  the  active 
support  of  members  of  their  families  and  close  friends.  Poli- 
ticians and  political  organizations,  in  states  where  elections 
are  at  all  doubtful,  are  likely  to  be  extremely  slow  to  take 
any  position  that  might  offend  the  soldier  vote.  In  fact,  no- 
body likes  to  appear  unappreciative  of  the  services  of  former 
army  and  navy  men.  It  has  doubtless  taken  pronounced  con- 
victions and  some  moral  courage  to  bring  citizens  to  question 
the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  bonus  distributions — especially  in 
states  where  the  movement  in  favor  of  such  grants  was  strong 
and  well  organized.  Much  of  the  other  beneficial  legislation 
for  the  ex-service  men  has,  without  doubt,  been  meritorious. 
To  find  employment  for  such  men,  to  aid  them  to  become  land 
owners,  to  give  them  vocational  and  general  educational  ad- 
vantages, to  assist  the  sick  and  disabled — all  these  are  worthy 
ends  and  seem  to  be  in  line  with  good  public  policy.  But 
something  of  the  fine  quality  of  unselfishness  is  lacking  in 
the  patriotism  that  demands  that  states  burden  themselves  with 
huge  bond  issues  to  pay  out  indiscriminate  cash  largess,  two 
or  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  to  ex-service  men 
whether  rich  or  poor,  employed  or  unemployed,  able-bodied 
or  disabled. 
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The  American  Legion,  in  the  early  days  of  the  organization, 
took  a  position  against  asking  for  legislation  in  its  selfish  in- 
terest. How  its  position  has  changed  is  shown  by  the  great 
activity  of  its  official  representatives  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  bonus  bill  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  While  the  various  states  have  been  en- 
acting during  the  past  two  years  the  beneficial  legislation  above 
described,  service  men  who  consider  the  $6o-bonus  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1 919,  "a  mere  tip,"  have  been  hard  at  work  to 
secure  from  Congress  a  much  more  substantial  grant. 

When  a  resolution  demanding  an  additional  bonus  from 
the  federal  government  was  offered  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus 
of  the  American  Legion  in  May,  19 19,  the  caucus  unanimous- 
ly voted  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table.  The  matter  was 
left  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  Minneapolis  convention  in  No- 
vember. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion 
among  the  service  men  on  the  bonus  question.  A  writer  in 
the  Home  Sector  of  October  4,  1919,  estimated  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  ex-soldiers  were  militantly  out  for  as  much  loose 
change  as  they  thought  Congress  had  in  its  pocket,  that  60 
per  cent  considered  the  $60  bonus  inadequate  but  intended 
neither  to  beg  nor  browbeat  for  an  additional  sum,  and  that 
10  per  cent  feared  a  train  of  pension  and  gratuity  evils  would 
follow  any  bonus  legislation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  state 
legislatures,  city  councils,  and  civic  organizations  were  grad- 
ually being  won  over  to  the  national  bonus  plan.  Comment- 
ing on  the  fact  that  thirty-six  bonus  bills  had  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  the  American  Legion  Weekly,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Legion,  said  editorially  on  October  17,  1919: 

They  [the  bonus  bills]  are  nearly  as  different  in  their  pro- 
visions as  they  are  numerous.  No  doubt  others  will  be  added. 
Many  of  them  may  have  originated  in  a  sincere  desire  to  aid 
the  man  who  was  in  service.  There  are  evidences  that  others 
were  designed  for  no  finer  purpose  than  to  distribute  among 
constituents  for  political  effect,  without  any  thought  that  they 
would  be  enacted  into  law.  Otherwise  how  explain  the  existence 
of  several  bonus  bills  that  would  bankrupt  the  country. 

Though  the  agitation  for  a  bonus  made  headway,  the  Min- 
neapolis convention  in  November  did  no  more  than  adopt  a 
receptive  attitude.  It  refused  to  demand  a  bonus  or  adjusted 
compensation  and  left  the  matter  with  Congress.  The  repoit, 
adopted  by  a  close  vote  in  the  convention,  spoke  of  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  to  relieve  the  financial  dis- 
advantages incidental  to  military  service  but  continued,  "the 
American  Legion  feels  that  it  cannot  ask  for  legislation  in  its 
selfish  interest,  and  leaves  with  confidence  to  Congress  the 
discharge  of  this  obligation."  The  American  Legion  Weekly 
said  of  this  action  editorially  on  November  28,  1919,  that  "the 
united  men  and  women  who  were  in  service  have  preserved  in- 
tact that  peculiarly  fine  and  satisfying  sense  of  self-respect 
that  is  the  greatest  reward  of  having  been  in  service  during 
the  war." 

However,  Congress  did  not  show  a  disposition  to  act  ex- 
peditiously in  the  matter  of  granting  a  bonus,  and  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  American  Legion  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  change  in  policy.  Proposals  and  demands  were 
now  made  in  the  name  of  the  Legion.  A  $50  bond  was  asked 
for  the  ex-soldiers  for  each  month  of  service.  This  was  pro- 
nounced, by  financial  experts  and  leaders  in  Congress,  so  im- 
practicable and  probably  disastrous  to  the  country  that  com- 
promise proposals  were  brought  forward.  Finally  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  cash  bonus  and  several  attractive  optional  grants 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion  and  leaders  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     This  passed  the  House  on  May  29,  1920, 
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under  suspension  of  the  rules  with  only  forty  minutes'  debate 
allowed  and  no  amendments  permitted.  The  vote  was  289 
to  92.  The  American  Legion  Weekly  of  June  4,  1920,  de- 
scribes the  exertions  of  the  organization  to  put  pressure  on 
members  of  Congress.  J.  W.  Rixey  Smith,  writing  in  the 
American  Legion  Weekly  of  June  18,  1920,  describes  the  bill 
as  "a  piece  of  legislation  affecting  nearly  five  million  people, 
calling  for  $2,000,000,000  in  taxes."  This  seems  a  fairly 
serious  proposal  to  an  ordinary  citizen.     But  Mr.  Smith  says: 

From  the  time  when  the  speaker's  ruling  that  it  would  be  in 
order  for  the  special  rule  to  be  brought  in  was  upheld,  the  House 
took  the  whole  affair  as  a  lark.  On  this  one  vote  the  lines  were 
tense  and  taut,  and  the  majority  (192  to  189)  by  which  the  final 
vote  on  the  bill  was  made  possible  was  a  bare  three.  When 
that  vote  was  announced,  however,  the  lines  snapped,  and  with 
them  seemed  to  snap  all  congressional  dignity  and  decorum. 

Having  passed  the  House,  the  bill  was  sent  over  to  the 
Senate  which  did  not  act  on  it  during  the  remaining  days  of 
the  session.  Representatives  of  the  American  Legion  are  press- 
ing for  action  by  the  Senate  at  the  present  session. 

The  adjusted  compensation  bill  that  passed  the  House  de- 
fines as  "veterans"  persons  who  served  in  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  after  April  5,  191 7,  and  before  November 
12,  191 8.  Such  veterans  are  permitted  to  make  a  choice  of 
the  following  plans  of  adjusted  compensation. 

1.  Adjusted  service  pay.  For  each  day  of  active  service,  in 
excess  of  sixty  days,  in  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  after  April  5,  1917,  and  before  July  1,  1919,  $1.25 
for  overseas  service  and  service  afloat,  and  $1  for  home  service. 
Overseas  service  includes  service  on  shore  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
exclusive  of  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Home 
service  means  all  service  not  overseas  service  or  service  afloat. 
The  amount  payable  to  a  veteran  who  performed  no  overseas 
service  is  not  to  exceed  $500;  the  amount  payable  to  a  veteran 
who  performed  any  overseas  service  may  not  exceed  $625.  Ad- 
justed service  pay  is  not  to  be  given  to  commissioned  officers 
above  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  army  or  marine  corps,  or  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy. 

2.  Adjusted  service  certificate.  In  place  of  the  adjusted  ser- 
vice pay,  the  veteran  may  receive  an  adjusted  service  certificate 
of  a  face  value  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  adjusted  service  pay 
increased  by  40  per  cent  plus  interest  thereon  for  twenty  years 
at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent  per  annum  compounded  annually. 
This  amount  is  approximately  equal  to  3.38  times  the  adjusted 
service  pay  of  the  veteran.  The  veteran  is  to  name  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  certificate,  and  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  alter  such  beneficiary. 
The  amount  of  the  face  value  of  the  certificate  is  to  be  payable 
to  the  veteran  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  application  there- 
for, or  upon  the  death  of  the  veteran  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  twenty  years,  to  the  beneficiary  named,  or"  under  certain 
circumstances  to  the  estate  of  the  veteran.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  government  loans  to  be  made  upon  the  security  of 
the  certificates. 

3.  Vocational  training  aid.  A  veteran  may  receive  $1.75  for 
each  day  of  attendance  on  a  course  of  vocational  training  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. The  total  payment  is  not  to  exceed  140  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  adjusted  service  pay  which  the  veteran  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  if  he  had  chosen  that  plan. 

4.  Farm  or  home  aid.  The  veteran  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
amount  of  his  adjusted  service  pay  increased  by  40  per  cent  for 
the  purpose,  and  only  for  the  purpose,  of  enabling  the  veteran 
to  make  improvements  on  a  city  or  suburban  home,  or  a  farm 
not  selected  under  option  5,  or  to  purchase  and  make  payments 
on  such  a  home  or  farm. 

5.  Land  settlement  aid.  A  board  is  established  with  author- 
ity to  acquire  lands  and  establish  veteran  settlement  projects. 
This  plan  contemplates  cooperation  with  the  states.  The  sum 
of  $250,000,000  is  appropriated  to  provide  farm  units  for  settle- 
ment under  this  option.  Farms  may  be  purchased  by  veterans 
on  installment  payments  extending  over  a  period  not  exceeding 
forty  years.  The  adjusted  service  pay  is  to  be  considered  the 
first  installment  in  payment  for  a  veteran's  farm  unit,  and  the 
payment  of  the  remaining  installments  is  not  to  commence  until 
two  years  after  the  first  payment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  option  of  adjusted  service 

pay  in  money  is  chosen,  payments  are  to  be  made  in  install- 
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ments,  beginning  July  1,  1921,  as  follows:  If  the  total  amo 
payable  is  $500  or  over,  in  ten  equal  quarterly  installments ; 
the  total  amount  is  less  than  $500,  in  quarterly  installments' 
of  $50,  except  that  any  installment  necessary  to  complete  the 
payments  may  be  less  than  $50.  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  to? 
whom  $500  is  due,  this  would  really  be  a  little  service  pension 
of  $50  quarterly,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years. 

The  adjusted  compensation  bill  proposes  to  raise  the  money 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  act  by  so-called  "victory  taxes.". 
These  include  (1)  additional  surtaxes  on  incomes,  (2)  stock 
and  bond  tax,  (3)  produce  exchange  tax,  (4)  tax  on  sales  of 
real  estate,  (5)  tax  on  cigars,  tobacco,  and  manufactures 
thereof. 

Although  the  American  Legion  endorsed  the  adjusted  com- 
pensation bill  at  the  Cleveland  convention  in  September,  1920, 
now  that  the  presidential  election  is  over  it  seems  most  unlikely 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  House  measure.  In  the  House 
debate  it  was  freely  charged  that  the  bill  was  a  "hypocritical 
performance"  intended  as  a  campaign  document.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Nobody  wants 
to  pay  the  proposed  "victory  taxes,"  and  nobody  knows  within 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  how  much  the  bill  would  cost. 
It  would  depend  largely  upon  the  choice  of  options  made  by 
the  millions  of  service  men.  A  large  element  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion  disapproves  the  cash  bonus  fea- 
ture. Depression  in  the  world  of  business  and  the  desire  fo: 
a  reduction  of  federal  taxation  are  other  circumstances  ad 
to  the  passage  of  so  costly  a  law. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  equalled  the  United  States  it 
generous  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  have  served 
the  military  forces.  Public  sentiment  has  consistently  su] 
ported  such  a  policy.  But  this  is  the  first  of  our  wars  in  which 
sturdy  young  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  have,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  organized  themselves 
and  demanded  that  they  be  made  the  beneficiaries  of  huge 
cash  distributions  by  the  federal  government  and  the  states. 
The  country  is  glad  to  care  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  to  support 
the  widows  and  orphans,  to  assist  the  returned  soldier  to  find 
employment,  to  aid  him  in  securing  vocational  or  liberal  edu- 
cation, to  give  him  liberal  terms  of  land  settlement,  to  prefer 
him  in  the  public  employment,  and  to  hold  him  ever  in  honor 
for  his  patriotic  service.  But  no  country  is  rich  enough  to 
compensate  its  citizens  for  all  the  financial  disadvantages  in- 
cident to  warfare.  Nor  were  such  disadvantages  suffered  ex- 
clusively by  citizens  who  were  selected  to  wear  uniforms  and 
perform  duties  in  camp  or  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe.  There  were,  in  fact,  profiteers  during 
the  war.  But  there  were  also  millions  of  loyal  citizens  in 
civil  life  who  made  sacrifices  and  suffered  financial  disadvant- 
ages while  they  were  discharging  at  home  duties  necessary  and 
important  in  the  common  cause. 

The  relation 
should  not  be 

empty  the  public  treasury  for  returned  soldiers  who  are  well 
and  strong  and  able  to  resume  self-supporting  places  in  the 
nation's  economic  organization.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  American  Legion  leaders  have  taken  another 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  ex-soldiers  and  their  country, 
and  have  centered  the  attention  of  their  society  upon  securing 
the  largest  possible  grants  from  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments without  much  regard  to  the  seriousness  or  real  necessity 
of  the  financial  burdens  they  seek  to  impose. 


country 


between  the  citizen  soldier  and  his 
a  mercenary  one.     There  is  no  obligation  to 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Freedom  and  Initiative  in  Schools 
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OR  the  sake  of  its  chapter  on  Freedom  and  Initiative  in 
Schools,  all  teachers  and  school  superintendents,  all  col- 
lege professors  and  presidents  and  everybody  interested 
in  education  should  read  Professor  Chafee's  delightful  book, 
Freedom  of  Speech1 — especially  superintendents  and  presi- 
dents. The  book  itself  treats  a  much  wider  subject,  in  fact 
all  the  problems  into  which  freedom  of  speech  entered  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Every  intelligent  lawyer  should 
read  it  for  the  sake  of  the  author's  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved,  and  yet  the  book  is  written  in  such 
a  pleasant,  lucid  style  that  the  general  reader  will  enjoy  it 
as  he  would  a  novel.  The  writer  is  a  professor  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  is  neither  a  socialist 
nor  a  pacifist,  but  a  believer  in  proper- 
ty rights  and  the  present  social  struc- 
ture, and  the  righteousness  of  our  en- 
ance  into  the  European  war.  There- 
re,  in  reading  the  book,  no  allow- 
ces  have  to  be  made  for  anti-capital- 
or  anti-war  opinions.  The  author 
detests  the  attitude  of  Berger  and 
shows  sympathy  for  Debs  only  so  far 
as  he  believes  him  to  have  been  con- 
victed under  an  unconstitutional  con- 
struction of  the  Espionage  Act.  If 
the  author  wants  as  much  freedom  of 
speech  as  possible,  it  is  because  he  is  a 


student  of  history  and  a  lover  of  fair 
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As  we  all  remember,  questions  of 
freedom  of  speech  arose  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  entered  the  European 
war.  Although  the  first  Espionage 
Act  was  intended  to  punish  utterances 
which  Congress  had  the  right  to  pre- 
vent, the  courts  very  soon  yielded  to 
the  war  clamor  of  the  time  and  stretch- 
ed the  provisions  of  the  act  far  beyond 
the  clear  prohibition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment,  were  again  and  again 
ignored  by  judges  who  forgot  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  as  much  a  part  of 

['[      our  Constitution  as  the  provisions  giv- 

o;  '  ing  Congress  the  powers  "to  declare 
war"  and  "raise  and  support  armies." 
Improper  convictions  were  made  and 
harsh  sentences  imposed,  until  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  there  was  a  most 
unwholesome  and  even  pernicious  sup- 
pression of  opinion,  the  action  of  the  courts  being  accompanied 
I  Mr.  Burleson's  post  office  censorship,  and  later  by  the  de- 
portation raids  of  January,  1920,  the  exclusion  of  Berger 
from  Congress,  the  prosecutions  of  the  Lusk  Committee,  and 
the  utterly  indefensible  unseating  of  the  five  Socialist  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Legislature.  Nor  have  we,  with  the 
close  of  the  war,  regained  such  freedom  of  speech  as  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees.  The  second  Espionage  Act  is  still  in 
force,  there  are  new  sedition  laws  in  many  states,  and  there 
are  unwarrantable  searches  and   arrests,  sheriffs  and  police 
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"  Y/F/^^^  tnen  *s  academic 
'  r  freedom?  It  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  very  quality  of  a  college. 
The  question  whether  or  not  a  col- 
lege is  free  is  meaningless.  An  in- 
stitution which  is  not  intellectually 
free  is  not  a  college,  whatever  else  it 
may  be.  States  may  be  servants  of  par- 
tial insights  and  partial  interests,  and 
so  may  factories  and  corporations,  and 
even  schools  of  medicine;  but  not  so 
colleges.  A  college  is  our  social  and  in- 
dividual striving  to  escape  the  bounds 
which  the '  world's  work  would  fix 
upon  us.  It  is  the  search  for  free- 
dom from  ourselves  ....  Unless  a 
people  find  in  colleges  or  elsewhere 
some  place  of  criticism,  some  place 
where  truth  is  sought,  where  thought 
is  free,  there  is  no  hope  of  freedom 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  Hoiv  shall  we 
let  the  people  know  that  we  are  build- 
ing knowledge  for  their  use,  that  we 
are  serving  every  interest  that  they 
have  and  yet  are  slaves  to  none  of 
them,  that  we  will  listen  to  every 
thought  they  bring  and  yet  will  weigh 
and  value  them  with  thoughts  of 
other  men  in  mind!  .  .  . 

"Teaching  is  the  attempt  to  make 
men  free.'' 

From    The  Liberal   College, 

by  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
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1  Freedom  of  Speech.     By  Zechariah  Chafee.     Harcourt,   Brace  and  Howe. 
431  pp      Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.70. 


authorities  vying  with  each  other  in  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  free  assemblage. 

There  are  social  interests  in  free  speech  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  rights.  Looking  at 
it  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  rights  you  do  not  get  any- 
where, for  the  rights  are  conflicting.  There  is  the  individu- 
al's right  to  his  free  speech,  and  there  is  the  right  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  protected — a  right  that  cannot  be  ignored  in 
time  of  war.  But  the  community — the  public — has  another 
interest  in  safe-guarding  free  speech.  And  this  is  quite  apart 
from  its  interest  in  preserving  the  government  from  foreign 
attack,  or  its  interest  in  preserving  social  order,  without  which 
all  our  individual  interests  would  be 
lost.  The  other  social  interest  is  the 
interest  which  society  has  in  arriving 
at  the  truth.  It  is  in  the  contest  of 
argument — argument  on  one  side  and 
argument  on  the  other — that  the  truth 
in  difficult  matters  is  gradually  obtain- 
ed. The  proceeding  is  a  long  and  ted- 
ious one — it  may  take  several  genera- 
tions. But  once  force  is  thrown  into 
the  scale,  once  the  pressure  of  govern- 
ment is  used  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is 
gone.  As  Mr.  Chafee  says,  a  major- 
ity decision  may  be  the  best  way  of  de- 
termining how  the  government  shall 
act,  but  it  is  not  the  best  way  of  de- 
ciding what  is  right.  This  has  been 
proved  again  and  again  in  history,  and 
it  carries  an  inspiring  lesson  to  the  per- 
secuted teacher  of  today. 

As  the  author  points  out,  there  are 
two  views  of  teaching.  "One  regards 
it  as  a  sort  of  handing  out  of  canned 
goods  to  the  pupils,  so  much  canned 
goods,  so  much  knowledge.  If  it  is  a 
canned  goods  business,  we  may  need  a 
pure  food  law  to  make  sure  the  chil- 
dren get  the  right  brand  of  'corn.' ': 
But  this  is  not  the  better  view.  It  was 
President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  who  took  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve  into  a  class  room  and  said,  "Now 
radiate."  We  have  got  to  have  the 
kind  of  teachers  that  radiate,  and  for 
this  we  need,  not  only  contented  teach- 
ers, but  also  teachers  who  think  for 
themselves. 

And  Professor  Chafee  well  adds 
that  there  is  no  class  of  people  who  are  more  injured  by  re- 
pression than  teachers.  "If  we  say  to  another  man  that  he 
must  not  express  his  ideas  on  political  questions,  he  can,  at 
least,  devote  himself  to  his  job,  but  if  you  confine  the  teacher 
in  his  thinking,  what  do  you  leave  him?  That  is  his  job, 
to  think." 

Again,  you  cannot  control  the  mind  of  an  expert.  "You 
cannot  stand  over  Galileo  and  say  'Use  your  telescope,  but  do 
not  find  that  the  earth  goes  around  the  sun.'  You  cannot 
stand  over  Pasteur  and  say,  'Investigate  spontaneous  genr 
tion,  but  do  not  discover  that  spontaneous  generation  exists.' 
You  cannot  stand  over  a  man  that  deals  with  economics  and 
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say,  'Find  out  that  economics  exists  according  to  this  or  that 
system;'  or,  if  he  deals  in  history,  say  to  him,  'Find  out  that 
the  men  who  are  in  power  in  Russia  are  a  gang  of  thugs.'  If 
he  finds  it  out,  all  right;  but  you  cannot  force  him  to  do  so, 
and  you  cannot  force  him  to  teach  lies." 

A  quotation  from  the  chapter  on  Freedom  and  Initiative 
in  Schools  will  show  the  sound  spirit  of  the  views  here  advo- 
cated : 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  religious  views  should  be  free; 
that  scientific  investigation  should  be  free;  but  that  political 
opinion  cannot  be  free,  because  it  is  dangerous;  that  Marxian 
Socialism  is  so  dangerous  that  it  cannot  be  free.  Three  cen- 
turies ago,  people  felt  just  as  strongly  about  religious  views 
and  about  scientific  investigation  as  they  do  now  about  political 
investigation.  They  felt  just  as  sure  that  any  view  which 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  orthodox  religion  would  unsettle  the 
very  foundations  of  morality,  and  that  consequently  no  one 
should  teach  in  the  schools  who  was  not  an  orthodox  Christian. 
And  they  felt  just  as  sure  about  scientific  investigation;  that  if 
a  man  said  the  earth  went  around  the  sun,  he  should  not  be 
trusted  anywhere.  If  they  felt  so  strongly  about  it  then,  and 
were  wrong,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  right  if  we  feel 
the  same  way  about  political  investigation.  On  that  we  must 
have  just  as  much  freedom  of  investigation  as  in  the  old  days 
was  necessary  for  scientific  discoveries.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
think  that  everything  that  is  different  from  ourselves  must 
necessarily  be  dangerous.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  political 
ideas  which  are  different  from  our  own  must  necessarily  advo- 
cate the  use  of  force.  We  say,  how  could  Socialism  come  into 
existence  except  by  violence,  because  it  is  so  objectionable.  I 
do  not  believe  in  it,  and  hope  it  will  not  come  into  existence. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  adopted  by  popular  suffrage, 
the  same  as  other  ideas.  We  ought  not  to  assume  it  can  only 
win  by  violence,  simply  because  it  differs  from  our  views.  In 
the  old  days  they  used  to  get  rid  of  objectionable  persons  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  overthrow  society.  They  got  rid 
of  Socrates  by  saying  he  was  a  corrupter  of  the  youth.  They 
got  rid  of  Jesus  by  saying  he  planned  to  upset  the  Roman  state, 
and  they  said  it  is  more  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
than  that  the  people  should  perish.  It  is  more  expedient  now, 
that  one  man  should  be  put  in  prison  or  lose  his  job — it  is 
just  the  same  argument  we  use — than  that  the  people  should 
perish.  But  let  us  be  sure  that  the  people,  after  all,  are  going 
to  perish. 

Formerly  U.  S.  Attorney,  Francis  Fisher  Kane. 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Control  of  Education 

ALL  despotism  rests  on  incompetence.  Slavery  is  a  state 
of  mind.  Freedom  implies  courage  and  efficiency.  "The 
fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  underlings,"  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Roman 
tyranny.  Academic  freedom  is  impossible  where  servility  and 
fear  rule.  Regents,  trustees,  presidents,  or  deans,  find  undue 
domination  easy  over  those  who  neither  know  nor  dare  assert 
their  rights.  In  days  of  old,  when  administration  of  higher 
education  was  a  simple  matter,  faculties  took  active  part  in 
management.  As  problems  of  control  became  more  compli- 
cated, owing  to  differentiation  of  curricula,  and  enlarged 
financial  needs,  administrative  officers  gradually  assumed  direc- 
tion of  affairs  and  the  teaching  force  receded  into  the  back- 
ground. The  typical  teacher  is  quite  willing  to  forego  any 
responsibility  for  active  management  of  affairs.  He  contents 
himself  by  making  absurd  rules  for  the  governance  of  the 
more  or  less  docile  youth  under  his  tutelage,  and  leaves  to  his 
superior  officers  the  less  scholastic  field  of  university  control. 
True,  he  grumbles  over  conditions  he  finds  adverse  to  his  in- 
terests, but  at  best,  he  takes  it  out  in  writing  articles  of  a 
theoretical  sort  for  scholarly  periodicals.  Questions  of  aca- 
demic freedom  interest  him  but  little.  He  has  learned  by  ob- 
servation or  dearly  bought  experience  that  they  thrive  best 
who  find  favor  with  the  ruling  powers  through  acquiescence 
and  conformity.  "The  wise  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth 
himself,  but  the  foolish  pass  on  and  are  punished,"  comes  to 
be  the  rule  of  his  existence. 

Regents,  et  ah,  are  not  to  be  condemned  for  the  situation  in 
which  faculties  find  themselves.  Some  one  must  rule.  Hardly 
ever  do  regents  get  from  faculties  a  clear-cut  outline  of  poli- 
cies to  be  pursued,  or  a  vigorous  remonstrance  against  evils  of 


administration.  If  ever,  from  the  wandering  and  unbusiness- 
like debates  in  faculty  meetings,  there  should  come  sensible 
suggestions,  or  positive  protests,  presidents  may,  if  they  choo3e, 
calm  the  disturbed  feelings  of  the  governing  board  by  assur- 
ing it  that  the  communications  emanate  from  certain  malcon- 
tents in  the  faculty  and  need  not  be  taken  seriously.  Faculties 
almost  never  stand  together  on  anything,  even  in  matters  pro- 
fessional, and  practically  never  in  matters  administrative.  The 
typical  teacher  is  an  individualist  at  best,  and  in  his  worst 
state,  a  crank.  You  could  not  organize  a  chorus  of  a  faculty 
for  it  would  insist  on  singing  twenty  different  tunes  at  thi 
same  time. 

The  educational  world  needs  possibilities  of  control  whi 
lie  dormant  in  faculties.  To  paraphrase — Oh  Education,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!     Successful  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, business  men,  now  manage  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Psychologists  have  taught  us  much  as  to  the  spread  of  dis- 
ciplines from  one  field  to  another.    And  yet  we  expect  a  law- 
yer, who  is  able  to  browbeat  a  witness,  or  to  "make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason"  in  a  law  trial,  to  be  a  good  regent 
of  a  great  university.     Governors  appoint  men  to  the  regency 
because  the  appointees  have  been  able,  through  the  devio 
ways  of  modern  trade,  to  build  up  colossal  fortunes.     A: 
meanwhile,  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  who  are  giving  th 
lives  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  who  are,  notwithstandi 
their  present  provincialism  and  timidity,  the  best  intellects  of 
our  country,  sit  silent.  Albert  W.  Rankin. 

Retired  member  of  the  faculty, 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Freedom  of  Speech  and  Teaching 

THERE  is  a  general  impression  that  freedom  of  utter- 
ance is  primarily  a  right  of  the  one  who  desires  to  ex- 
press his  ideas;  it  is  true  that  freedom  of  thought  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  human  life,  and  that  free  utterance  prob- 
ably ministers  to  free  thought.     But  the  most  vital  aspect  of 
the  question  is  the  other  side.     The  main  question  at  issue  is  i 
not  freedom  of  speech  but  freedom  of  hearing ;  not  freedom 
of  the  press  but  freedom  of  reading ;  not  freedom  of  teaching ! 
but    freedom    of    learning.      Freedom    of    utterance    affects 
primarily  the  one  individual ;  freedom  of  hearing  affects  many  I 
scores,  hundreds,  thousands,  even  the  whole  citizenship  of  the 
country  or  the  people  of  the  world. 

Practically  it  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence  that  a 
speaker  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  should  be  prevented  from 
delivering  his  speech  in  a  Minnesota  town  or  village,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  that  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  that  place  should 
be  prevented  from  hearing  the  discussion  of  grave  political 
measures   that   touch   their  most   vital   interests.     The  out-  j 
rageous  character  of  the  lawless  measures  taken  to  bar  the 
speech  is  due  to  its  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  citizens  ir  j 
general,  not  merely  to  the  duress  perpetrated  on  the  would- 
be  speaker.    The  people  of  the  communities  apparently  failed  i 
to  perceive  the  gross  impudence  of  the  small  groups  wh( 
assumed   censorship  over  what  their  fellow  citizens  shoulc 
have  the  right  to  hear.     The  self-appointed  censors  probably 
even  deluded  themselves  with  the  shallow  fallacy  that  theii 
violence  was  practiced  mainly  upon  an  outsider.     In  the  great 
Northwest,  the  great  body  of  citizens  were  robbed  of  thei: 
freedom  of  hearing  for  months,  during  the  very  period  wher 
they  were  approaching  elections  in  which  they  were  to  deter 
mine  issues  under  discussion. 

Practically,  it  is  of  small  moment  whether  a  particula 
newspaper  or  journal  is  permitted  to  continue  the  kind  o 
publication  it  is  devoted  to;  individual  injustices  are  regret 
table  and  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  degree,  but  the; 
are  certain  to  be  an  inregral  and  unavoidable  part  of  any  sys 
tem  of  government  until  human  nature  and  social  organiza 
tion  have  moved  much  farther  on  the  road  to  perfection.  Bu 
it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  for  the  people  of  a  democ 
racy  to  be  denied  the  right  of  reading  the  fullest  and  frees 
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discussion  of  all  questions  in  which  they  are  or  ought  to  be 
interested.  When  one  man,  or  any  group  of  men,  official  or 
non-official,  can  censor  the  reading  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  mere  verbiage  to  call  the  people  free.  At  this  very 
time,  the  people  in  general  are  becoming  profoundly  disturbed 
at  what  they  believe  to  be  the  bondage  of  the  press  of  the 
whole  country  to  certain  interests.  They  believe  they  are 
being  misled  and  misinformed  on  issues  of  vital  concern  in 
the  country  and  in  the  world. 

Practically,  it  is  of  small  moment  whether  any  particular 
teacher  is  permitted  to  teach  freely  what  he  desires  to  teach; 
it  is  of  immense  concern  whether  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
democracy  shall  be  permitted  to  learn  freely  on  all  subjects 
which  affect  their  welfare  as  human  beings  and  as  citizens  of 
a  free  country.  As  for  propaganda  in  the  schools,  freedom  is 
the  only  sure  remedy;  the  Prussian  school  is  the  champion 
example  in  all  history,  of  a  propagandist  school  and  at  the 
same  time  a  school  completely  dominated  by  government  con- 
trol. If  press  reports  are  correct,  the  Soviet  government  in 
Russia  is  again  proving  the  general  principle  that  if  you  want 
propaganda  on  either  side  you  must  exercise  autocratic  con- 
trol. 

Thus  the  whole  issue  comes  back  to  something  that  is  the 
basic  condition  of  success  in  democracy — freedom  of  thinking, 
and  freedom  of  thinking  for  all  per- 
sons on  all  subjects.  There  is  no  think- 
ing without  data  and  the  only  safety 
lies  in  opening  wide  the  channels  of  in- 
formation— spoken,  written,  printed, 
or  expressed  in  any  other  medium 
whatsoever.  Let  every  man  utter  his 
message  as  he  will,  subject  always  to 
the  proper  laws  against  misrepresenta- 
tion, obscenity,  fraud  and  slander.  Let 
every  citizen  hear,  read,  see,  what  he 
desires,  as  the  only  possible  condition 
under  which  he  can  study  and  decide 
the  questions  of  his  life  and  conduct. 
Above  all,  let  every  child  and  youth 
have  the  possibility  of  learning  the 
facts  and  apprehending  the  principles 
of  all  subjects  of  human  thought  and 
intelligence. 

And  procedure  contrary  to  this  is  a 
denial  of  democracy  and  is  in  contempt 
of  the  court  of  democracy — the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  Furthermore — and 
would  that  the  advocates  of  re- 
pression might  perceive  this  before  more  mischief  is  wrought — 
repression  bears  plentifully  the  fruits  of  suspicion,  distrust, 
antagonism,  and  finally  revolt.  Let  us  come  back  at  once  to 
the  perennial  wisdom  and  nobility  of  the  maxim  of  Jesus: 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Edward  O.  Sisson. 

President,  State  University  of  Montana. 

Minority  Opinion  in  Education 

THE  "greatest  debate  in  history"  has  been  held,  at  least 
once  this  winter,  in  New  York  city.  But  other  debates, 
not  less  interesting  or  important,  have  also  been  held.  Among 
these  was  the  debate  held  on  January  5,  between  Prof.  David 
Snedden,  of  Teachers'  College,  and  Prof.  Scott  Hearing,  of 
the  Rand  Schbol,  which  was  arranged  by  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Public  Education.  The  subject  was  Freedom  of 
Teaching  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Professor  Snedden's  argu- 
ments have  now  been  published  in  School  and  Society,  for 
February  12.  As  against  Professor  Nearing's  contentions 
that  the  utmost  freedom  of  teaching  is  necessary,  Professor 
Snedden  argues  for  a  measure  of  social  control  over  the 
teacher  in  these  debatable  fields.    What  this  control  will  mean 


"  LfXPERIENCE  has  proved, 
-* — 'and  probably  no  one  would 
now  deny,  that  knowledge  can  ad- 
vance most  rapidly,  only  by  means  of 
an  unfettered  search  for  truth  on  the 
part  of  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  seeking  it  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  by  complete  freedom  in  impart- 
ing to  their  pupils  the  truth  that 
they  have  found.  This  has  become 
an  axiom  in  higher  education,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  searcher  may 
discover  error  instead  of  truth,  and 
be  misled,  and  mislead  others,  there- 
by." 

— A  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of 
Harvard  University,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  board  of  overseers  for 
the  year  191 7. 


and  how  it  is  to  be  secured  are  questions  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest to  all  friends  of  education  in  our  democracy.  The 
fact  that  Professor  Snedden  is  proposing  a  program  that  is, 
at  once,  new  in  educational  theory  and  old  in  educational 
practice  detracts  no  whit  from  its  interest  or  importance. 

His  argument  for  the  social  control  of  teaching  is  direct 
and  clear.  He  is  dealing  with  high  school  students,  who  "are 
prone  to  feel  that  whatever  he  [the  teacher]  stands  for  is 
'right.'  "  But  no  teacher  can  be  "right,"  at  least  by  and  in 
himself.  Hence,  pupils  have  to  be  protected  from  teachers 
who,  at  the  best  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted,  and  who  at  the 
worst  are  likely  to  be  propagandists  of  all  sorts  of  nefarious 
doctrines.     A  little  analysis  will  make  this  clear. 

According  to  Professor  Snedden,  the  social  science  teachers 
of  the  future  will  exhibit  "at  least  three  distinguishable  types 
which  may  be  designated  (a)  the  servile,  (b)  the  wilful,  and 
(c)  the  balanced.  These  types  can  also  readily  be  distinguish- 
ed among  preachers,  publicists,  politicians  and  other  leaders 
whose  essential  characteristics  they  share." 

"Servile  teachers"  have  little  will  or  knowledge  of  their 
own.     They  want  to  teach  what  is  approved  by  the  "powers 
above."     "Wilful  teachers"  are  naturally  partisan,   and  are 
particularly  antagonistic  to  "those  individuals  or  groups  hav- 
ing vested  interests  in  a  stable  social 
order."      "They   are   stiff-necked    and 
loath  to  make  the  compromises  essen- 
tial  to   democratic   'fairness.'  " 

Between  these  extremes  are  the 
"balanced"  teachers.  They  have  opin- 
ions of  their  own,  but  recognize  that 
others  have  opinions,  also.  In  mat- 
ters of  social  controversy  they  are 
"finally  guided  by  the  evidence  rather 
than  by  partisan  contentions  or  their 
own   prepossessions." 

Teachers  of  the  servile  type  always 
"play  safe."  Profesor  Snedden  thinks 
that  such  teaching  will  "do  little  im- 
mediate harm,"  and  that  such  teachers 
will  be  commonly  "allowed  peacefully 
to  grow  old  and  to  retire  on  pensions." 
The  wilful  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  "impatient  of  the  established 
order,"  find  it  "difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  keep  out  of  their  teaching  the 

spirit  of   propaganda Their 

presence  imposes  serious  burdens  and 
embarrassments  upon  democratic  school  administration  because 
all  attempts  to  remove  or  even  to  curb  them  arouse  violent 
outcries  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  partisan  radical  groups 
permitted  in  democracies  to  be  always  vociferous  and  threaten- 
ing. Their  tenure  of  posts  of  public  responsibility  will  seldom 
be  secure." 

The  "balanced"  teacher,  however,  will  conform  to  certain 
"guiding  principles,"  which,  under  present  controversial  con- 
ditions, must  be  recognized  as  binding  upon  all  who  want  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  teacher  has  "heavy  obliga- 
tions as  agent  or  employe  of  the  public."  He  should  "either 
meet  its  demands,  or  withdraw  from  its  service."  He  has  "no 
rights  of  teaching  that  which  seems  good  or  true  to  him,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  collective  opinions  or  valuations  of  the 
society,  or  largely  controlling  majority  thereof,  which  he 
serves."  "If  his  conscience  and  judgment  convince  him  that 
he  is  right,  then  his  correct  course  is  to  detach  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  undertake  propaganda  in  his 
private  capacity."  As  a  teacher  "he  must  conform  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  and,  so  far  as  overt  act  or  influence  is 
concerned,  uphold  the  social  order  under  such  democratic 
auspices  as  now  represent  the  democratically  expressed  will 
of  the  majority." 
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According  to  the  news  account  of  the  debate,  Professor 
Snedden  made  one  suggestion  which  he  has  not  included  in 
his  published  paper,  but  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
main  run  of  his  argument.  That  suggestion  was  that  the 
social  science  teacher  is  under  obligations  to  submit  his  ma- 
terials and  his  opinions  to  his  colleagues  for  their  criticism 
and  approval,  and  to  teach  nothing  to  which  his  colleagues 
object.  In  his  paper,  the  author  goes  only  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  teacher  must  accept  "  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility 
if  he  desires  to  introduce  his  own  opinions." 

In  presenting  this  argument  for  the  control  of  the  teacher 
by  majority  opinion,  Professor  Snedden  shows  a  remarkable 
bravery.  Always,  theory  and  practice  are  more  or  less  dis- 
sociated in  the  actual  life  of  a  society.  Every  now  and  again, 
efforts  are  made  to  bring  them  together  into  a  working  ar- 
rangement. Usually,  theory  is  ahead  of  practice ;  and  the  ef- 
fort to  get  the  two  together  takes  the  direction  of  trying  to 
bring  social  practice  up  to  the  levels  of  at  least  moderate 
theory.  Theory  is  supposed  to  represent  the  levels  of  so- 
ciety's larger  understanding  and  intelligence.  Practice  rep- 
resents the  remains  of  old  habit  and  tradition.  Social  wisdom 
has  usually  supposed  that  in  any  conflict  between  the  two, 
while  compromise  is  usually  inevitable,  habit  and  tradition 
must  yield  some  of  their  old  ground,  at  least.  But  Professor 
Snedden  solves  the  problem  of  getting  them  together  in  a  much 
simpler  fashion.  He  proposes  that  our  theory  of  freedom  of 
teaching  should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  pure  moonshine  ; 
and  that  we  should  accept  the  practice  of  majority  coercion  as 
our  ultimate  doctrine.  He  wants  consistency.  He  would 
achieve  it  by  shaping  our  theory  to  fit  our  practice,  instead  of 
shaping  our  practice  to  fit  our  theory.  His  reasons  for  this 
are  also  interesting. 

He  says  that  we  shall  be,,  inevitably,  ruled  by  some  sort 
of  social  coercion,  either  by  a  majority  or  a  minority,  and  he 
prefers  to  be  ruled  by  the  majority.  "Majorities  are  some- 
times wrong,  but  never  so  wrong  as  some  minorities  .  .  . 
tradition  is  sometimes  wrong,  but  never  so  wrong  as  some 
innovations  .  .  .  prosperous  men  are  sometimes  dishonest,  but 
never  so  dishonest  as  some  of  the  unprosperous  .  .  .  the  in- 
telligent and  influential  are  sometimes  predatory  or  parasitic, 
but  never  so  predatory  or  parasitic  as  some  of  the  unintelligent 
and  uninfluential." 

That  is  to  say,  because  some  minorities  are  sometimes  very 
wrong,  are  all  minorities  always  to  be  distrusted?  Because 
some  innovations  are  wrong,  are  all  innovations  to  be  dis- 
credited ?  Because  some  unprosperous  men  are  very  dishonest, 
is  the  country  to  be  turned  over  to  the  prosperous  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  listen  to 
any  unprosperous  individual  or  group?  Or,  because  some  of 
the  uninfluential  are  predatory  and  parasitic,  is  any  influential 
man,  however  predatory  or  parasitic,  to  be  regarded  as  more 
trustworthy  than  any  uninfluential  man? 

The  form  which  this  argument  seems  to  take  is  as  follows : 

All  majorities  are  sometimes  wrong; 

But,  some  minorities  ate  sometimes  far  more  wrong: 

Hence,  any  majority  is  more  trustworthy  than  any  minority. 

But  this  is  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  the  "undistributed 
middle,"  a  type  of  argument  that  Professor  Snedden  would 
be  quick  to  disavow. 

One  may  seriously  raise  the  question  whether  Professor 
Snedden  really  means  to  go  as  far  as  he  does  in  this  matter. 
As  evidence  on  this  point  is  the  fact  that  he  quotes  some  fine 
old  lines  with  the  approval  that  will  not  be  denied : 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  Gcd  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest   one   good    custom   should   corrupt   the    world. 

Nonetheless,  he  says  these  things  in  his  article  and  really 
seems  to  think  that  the  one  thing  that  will  save  the  schools 
from  corruption  is  to  keep  the  "one  good  custom,"  at  least 
until  the  "democratically  expressed  will  of  the  majority" 
shall  decree  a  new  one.     Progress  and  change  are  permissible 


outside   the  schools.      Even   those   teachers   whom    Professor 
Snedden  classes  as  "wilful"  will,  he  thinks,  after  they  have 
lost  their  positions  in   the  schools,   "render  themselves  veryf 
useful  to  society  as  social  ferments,  critics  or  discoverers." 

But  we  should  have  no  ferment,  no  criticism,  no  discovery 
in  the  school.  Here  we  must  have  only  those  things  which 
"conform  to  the  will  of  the  majority,"  and  the  majority 
never  cares  for  change,  or  ferment,  or  criticism,  or  discovery. 
The  majority  identifies  the  right  with  tradition,  and  makes 
of  innovation  something  red  and  dangerous. 

What  is  the  end  of  the  matter?  That  may  be  found,  I 
believe,  in  some  remarks  of  Henry  Adams  on  his  experience 
in  a  German  gymnasium: 

All  state  education  is  a  sort  of  dynamo  machine  for  polarizing 
the  popular  mind ;  for  turning  and  holding  its  lines  of  force  in 
the  direction  supposed  to  be  most  effective  for  state  purposes. 
The  German  machine  was  terribly  efficient.  Its  effect  on  the 
children  was  pathetic.  .  .  .  The  German  university  had  seemed 
a  failure,  but  the  German  high  school  was  something  very  near 
an  indictable  nuisance. 

The  arbitrary  training  given  to  the  memory  was  stupefying; 
the  strain  that  the  memory  endured  was  a  form  of  torture;  and 
the  feats  that  the  boys  performed,  without  complaint,  were 
pitiable.  No  other  faculty  than  (.he  memory  seemed  to  be  rec- 
ognized. Least  of  all  was  any  use  made  of  reason,  either  ana- 
lytic, synthetic  or  dogmatic.  The  German  government  did  not 
encourage  reasoning. 

The  majority  never  encourages  reasoning.  When  Professor 
Snedden  argues  that  "the  social  science  teacher  in  his  capacity 
as  public  servant  has  no  rights  of  teaching  that  which  seems 
good  or  true  to  him,  quite  irrespective  of  the  collective  opin 
ions  or  valuations  of  society,  or  largely  controlling  majority 
thereof,  which  he  serves,"  he  is  arguing  for  a  program  which 
will  move  inevitably  in  the  direction  of  a  regimented  "kultur' 
of  the  same  sort  which  brought  Germany  to  its  doom. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  center  of  control  in  the  teach 
ing  of  the  social  sciences?  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  there  is  still  some  room  in  the  world,  in  our  democracy 
and  in  our  schools  for  the  disinterested  search  for  truth — 
a  truth  that  must  come,  always,  by  way  of  a  minority,  but 
that  shall  live  beyond  the  temporary  changes  of  public  opinion 
and  even  beyond  the  "democratically  expressed  will  of  the 
majority."  When  a  Montana  city  held  an  election  to  de 
termine  whether  Dr.  Cook  really  discovered  the  North 
Pole,  they  decided  what  should  be  taught  in  their  school 
on  that  subject.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  their  decision  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

May  we  not  dare  believe  that  there  is  a  fourth  class  of 
teachers  whom  we  may  designate  as  (d)  the  scientific?  Let 
no  one  think  to  find  in  this  discussion  an  argument  for  the 
freedom  of  "servile"  teachers  to  dull  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
or  to  fill  their  minds  with  the  toxins  of  an  undemocratic  servil- 
ity that  will  make  them  future  obstructionists  to  social  prog- 
ress. Let  no  one  find  herein  a  plea  for  the  freedom  of  "wilful" 
teachers  to  promote  one-sided  arguments  in  favor  of  some 
quick  cure-all  of  our  social  ills.  Both  are  untrained,  undemo- 
cratic; but  the  cure  for  both  is  not  less  democracy,  but  more. 
Nor  should  we  be  too  greatly  impressed  with  the  thought  of 
the  "balanced"  teacher.  The  connotations  of  "balance"  are 
too  static.  Perfect  "balance"  is  perfect  rest.  Too  many 
schools  are  centers  of  this  perfect  rest.  May  we  not  dare  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  a  teacher  who  will  be  able,  within 
the  bounds  of  a  decent  respect  for  the  pedagogical  ages  of  his 
pupils,  to  present  fairly,  comprehensively,  dispassionately,  the 
varied  aspects  of  our  social  problems,  his  own  views  being  one 
of  those  varied  aspects?  And  going  on  from  the  intellectual 
presentation  of  materials,  should  he  not  stimulate  his  pupils 
to  a  love  of  free  government  and  free  insitutions?  To  a  be- 
lief in  individual  responsibility  and  participation?  To  a  firm 
belief  in  tolerance,  the  rights  of  others,  freedom  of  speech  and 
teaching?  To  a  love  of  truth  that  is  more  permanent  than 
the  expression  of  a  majority?  Such  a  teacher  is  not  an  em- 
ploye of  the  public.  He  is  an  employe  of  a  higher  master, 
Truth,  one  who  is  not  subject  to  the  shifting  winds  of  majority 
opinion.  Joseph  K.  Hart. 
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Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


The  Department  of  Labor:  An  Appraisal 


THE  close  of  the  Wilson  administration  affords  a  suit- 
able occasion  for  an  appraisal  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  For  forty-eight  years,  organized 
labor  and  social  reformers  strove  to  persuade  Congress  to 
establish  a  federal  department  charged  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  interests  of  the  working  people  of  the  country.  On 
March  4,  191 3,  the  department  actually  came  into  statutory 
life.    It  has  had  eight  years  of  life  under  one  management. 

The  department  was  first  sought  by  wage-workers  who  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  Civil  War.  They  were  confronted 
with  economic  problems  which  they  and  the  country  at  large 
appeared  to  be  unable  to  master.  The  instrument  they  wished 
to  see  created  for  their  own  relief  is,  however,  now,  a  half- 
century  later,  in  existence,  and  by  the  irony  of  history  an- 
other generation  of  wage-earners  is  faced  with  difficulties  not 
less  grievous  nor  less  confusing  than  those  which  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  envisaged  when  they  returned  from  the  long 
campaign  to  resume  the  duties  of  a  peace  era  of  production  and 
readjustment. 

As  a  separate  body,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  formally 
created  on  the  day  that  President  Wilson  first  came  into  office. 
The  life  of  the  department  has  been  coincident  with  the  Wil- 
son administration.  The  present  secretary  of  labor  and  his 
principal  assistants  have  been  in  office  continuously  for  eight 
years.  Theirs  has  been  the  responsibility  for  building.  They 
have  been  considerably  limited  by  the  lack  of  funds.  During 
the  first  months  of  its  existence,  the  Department  of  Labor 
lived  on  the  charity  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
broad  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was,  moreover,  out- 
lined by  Congress.  In  the  first  section  of  the  act  creating  it, 
Congress  said  that  "the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  be  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  theii>  working 
conditions  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment."  This  underlying  policy  as  formulated  in  the 
organic  law  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluating  the  actual 
achievements.  Many  good  citizens  criticize  the  Department 
of  Labor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  partisan  agency.  Ap- 
parently Congress  intended  it  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  industrial  wage-earners,  just  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  partisan  in  that  its  work  relates  exclusively  to  the 
agricultural  interests  and  just  as,  similarly,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  concerned  with  the  needs  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. The  Department  of  Labor  is  partisan  because  of  the 
separation  of  governmental  functions.  But  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  the  department  has  never  "regarded  wage-earners  who 
have  associated  together  in  unions  as  the  only  wage-earners  for 
whom  the  law  requires  it  to  be  solicitous."  In  the  words  of 
Secretary  Wilson,  "created  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  all 
wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  whether  organized  or  un- 
organized, the  department  has  been  administered  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  from  its  beginning."  That  this  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  actual  policy  of  the  department,  open-minded  and 
sympathetic  observers  will  agree.  For  although  William  B. 
Wilson  was  himself  a  trade  union  official  and  long  identified 
with  organized  labor,  it  is  true  that  he  has  been  moved  by  a 
scrupulous  sense  of  justice  in  his  dealings  with  all  classes  of 
workers,  whether  they  happened  to  be  members  of  unions 
or  not. 

When  the  department  came  into  existence  it  was  chiefly  an 
aggregation  of  independent  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  the  first  and  oldest.    This  organization  had  ori- 


ginally been  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Interior.  Then  it  became  the  so-called  "Department  of 
Labor" — a  department  only  in  name — and  later  it  was  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  it  is  now  known,  has, 
within  its  history,  performed  notable  public  service.  It  has 
been  administered  by  two  men,  at  least,  who  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  those  citizens  who  have  wisely  served  their  country. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Colonel 
Wright,  first  in  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  and  afterwards  in  the  federal  bureau,  was  a  pioneer. 
No  student  in  this  country  has,  for  his  generation,  done  better 
work  in  the  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  industry  on  the 
life  of  the  people.  Colonel  Wright  had  a  real  passion  for 
democracy  and  a  real  understanding  of  the  service  that  scrup- 
ulous research  might  render.  Every  modern  student  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  finds  himself  constantly  indebted  to  the 
studies  initiated  and  carried  on  by  Colonel  Wright.  Others 
also  have  attained  distinction  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat- 
istics. With  the  name  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  stands  that  of 
Royal  Meeker,  who,  until  last  summer  when  he  went  to  Gen- 
eva to  take  charge  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  had  been,  during  the  Wilson  administrations,  in 
charge  of  the  bureau.  Under  Dr.  Meeker  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reached  high  distinction.  He  it  was  who  was 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  federal  studies  in  the 
cost  of  living,  as  well  as  for  many  other  industrial  researches 
of  primary  importance  to  the  present.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  carried  on  its  cost  of  living  inquiries  with  a  delicate 
regard  for  scientific  precision.  Its  findings  are  endlessly  used 
in  labor  adjustments.  Few  better  researches  have  been  car- 
ried on  anywhere  by  any  agency,  public  or  private,  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  The  cost  of  living  inquiries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  classics.  This  work  has  been  done  under 
difficulty.  Ridiculously  inadequate  salaries  have  been  paid. 
Scientists  of  national  reputation  have  been  paid  $2,000  and 
$3,000  and  less.  But  niggardly  compensation  has  not  re- 
strained in  any  way  the  zeal  of  these  devoted  public  servants. 
Its  present  chief  is  Ethelbert  Stewart,  one  of  the  best  known 
statisticians  in  the  public  service. 

The  Children's  Bureau  came  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  the  old  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  has  been 
administered  during  its  entire  life  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop.  Its 
record  has  been  brilliant.  The  infant  mortality  studies  ini- 
tiated and  carried  on  by  the  Children's  Bureau  have  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  American 
life.  This  work  has  been  accomplished  with  rigorous  regard 
for  scientific  exactness.  By  virtue  of  these  studies,  the  country 
now  knows  the  human  consequences  of  poverty  and  social  neg- 
lect. The  relation  between  inadequate  income  and  infant 
death  rates  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  mathematical  for- 
mula. The  country  knows  that  at  a  certain  wage  level,  a 
given  number  of  children  will  inevitably  die.  It  knows  also 
that  at  higher  wage  levels  certain  numbers  of  children  can  be 
saved.  The  knowledge  thus  made  available  is  leaven  in  the 
national  lump. 

The  Children's  Bureau  brought  out  the  facts  and  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  will  never  again  be  quiet  until  adequate 
remedies  and  readjustments  have  been  undertaken.  In  other 
fields  also,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  conspicuously  a 
public  servant.  The  logical  conclusion  of  many  of  its  studies" 
has  been  expressed  in  a  measure  now  before  Congress,  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Bill.     This  proposal  would  further  in  the     \ 
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United  States  the  same  kind  of  public  care  for  the  health  of 
women  and  children  which  has  been  applied  with  such  not- 
able success  in  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  inherited  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  now  divided  into  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  These 
have  been  administrative  rather  than  research  institutions. 
Soon  after  the  department  was  created,  the  secretary  of  labor 
was  given  the  new  duty  of  acting  as  mediator  in  industrial 
disputes.  During  the  first  years,  however,  this  work  was  not 
adequately  provided  for  in  the  appropriations.  It  was  con- 
ducted from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  labor,  as  one  of  many 
duties.  On  the  whole,  however,  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  of 
the  law  creating  this  responsibility,  and  in  spite  of  the  inade- 
quate organization  permitted,  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
success  has  been  obtained  with  hardly  more  power  than  that 
which  necessarily  arises  from  file  dignity  of  a  cabinet  office. 
The  secretary  of  labor,  through  commissioners  of  conciliation, 
has  ably  and  fairly  mediated  in  many  industrial  controversies. 
The  large  number  of  settlements  peacefully  effected  is  a 
wholesome  indication  of  the  readiness  of  employers  and  of 
workers  to  utilize  the  peacemaking  service  of  government  in 
industrial  conflicts.  The  settlements  effected  have  been  more 
numerous  by  far  than  the  failures,  and  yet,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, the  occasional  failure,  rather  than  the  numerous  suc- 
cesses, is  remembered. 

During  the  war,  the  department  took  on  a  number  of  new 
activities,  some  of  which  have  been  retained  and  more  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  retained.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  war 
emergency,  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  devel- 
oped. This  had  already  existed  in  embryonic  form  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  191 8,  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice was  hastily  built  up  to  deal  with  the  emergency  shortage 
of  labor.  The  service  had  many  of  the  defects  of  an  emer- 
gency undertaking.  Some  of  the  appointments  were  unwisely 
made,  but,  when  all  the  discountings  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  still  true  that  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice responded  to  the  needs  for  which  it  was  created.  These 
needs,  although  acutely  sensed  during  the  stress  of  war,  are 
none  the  less  persistent,  as  every  industrial  country  except  the 
United  States  well  recognizes.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Con- 
gress "economized"  by  refusing  to  appropriate  adequately  for 
the  service.  It  is  now  a  mere  shell,  and  yet  during  this  season 
of  depression  and  unemployment  it  is  needed  sorely.  Money 
invested  in  it  would  be  returned  to  the  country  manifold. 
The  Department  of  Labor  shares  responsibility  with  Congress 
for  the  present  plight  of  the  Employment  Service.  For  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  appointments  were  made  on  other 
grounds  than  technical  fitness  for  office.  The  present  is  an 
admirable  time  for  correcting  these  mistakes.  An  employment 
service  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  any  adequate  Department  of 
Labor.  Until  the  United  States  possesses  such  an  organiza- 
tion it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  issues  as  fundament- 
ally significant  as  unemployment.  The  present  department 
bequeaths  to  its  successor  a  small  employment  service,  and  a 
large  body  of  experience.  It  has  rendered  wise  building  for 
the  future  easy  of  attainment. 

It  is  needless,  in  a  cursory  review  such  as  this,  to  examine 
in  detail  the  wartime  agencies  of  the  department  which  have 
not  been  kept  up.  Two  other  organizations,  however,  have 
carried  on,  although  one  of  them  has  been  reduced  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  and  the  other  has  been  treated  so  stingily 
by  Congress  that  it  has  never  been  given  a  real  opportunity  to 
function.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, although  it  is  but  a  vestige  of  its  former  self.  At  the 
present  time,  Congress  evinces  no  burning  desire  to  go  further 
into  the  housing  field,  although  the  shortage  of  houses  was 
never  more  acute  in  this  country.  England,  in  contrast,  has, 
of  course,  kept  up  and  developed  extensively  its  national  hous- 
ing program. 


The  Women's  Bureau,  inaugurated  during  the  war  under 
the  leadership  of  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  and  now  continued  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mary  Anderson,  has  so  far  been  retained, 
although  on  a  ridiculously  inadequate  basis.  The  present 
Congress  seems  inclined  to  name  $2,000  a  year  as  the  upper 
limit  of  salaries  paid  in  the  bureau,  the  one  exception  being 
the  salary  of  the  chief.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  obtain 
competent  economic  students  at  any  such  salary.  In  spite  of 
this,  with  its  limited  appropriation,  the  Women's  Bureau  has 
done  important  and  intelligent  work.  Its  recent  study  of  The 
New  Position  of  Women  in  American  Industry  is  extremely 
valuable.  The  bureau  lives,  it  has  been  cynically  said,  because 
Congress  felt  impelled  to  give  something  to  women,  following 
the  adoption  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  If,  however,  the 
size  of  the  appropriation  given  the  Women's  Bureau  is  a 
measure  of  Congress'  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  woman 
suffrage  is  not  taken  too  seriously  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  also  been  involved  in  a 
number  of  other  undertakings.  Not  least  of  these  was  the 
association  of  the  secretary  of  labor  with  the  President's  In- 
dustrial Conference  whose  report  was  discussed  in  the  Survey 
for  March  27,  1920.  So  far  Congress  has  failed  to  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  this  conference.  The  department  also 
stands  sponsor  for  a  number  of  policies  which  some  time  will 
call  for  action.  Among  the  most  significant  of  these  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  that  the  transportation  in 
interstate  commerce  of  private  troops  or  private  police  or 
armed  guards,  whether  by  employers  or  strikers,  be  forbidden, 
Few  issues  are  more  serious  than  that  of  the  unregulated  use 
of  private  guards  in  industrial  conflicts.  Police  power  is 
essentially  a  function  of  the  state.  And  yet,  so  far,  this  evil, 
which  is  corrupting  and  destructive,  has  been  neglected. 

In  his  final  report,  Secretary  Wilson  has  made  fifteen  re- 
commendations to  the  present  and  to  future  congresses.  These 
include  the  development  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  so  that  "no  wage-earners  shall  vainly  want  for  profit- 
able work,  while  profitable  work  anywhere  waits  in  vain  for 
wage-earners;"  the  utilization  of  public  lands  and  community 
credits  so  that  wage-earners  may  be  given  opportunities  for 
cooperative  self  employment;  legislation  relative  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  seasonal  to  non-seasonal  industries ;  the  promotion  of 
the  training  of  wage-earners  within  their  industries  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  employment  more  profitable  to  them- 
selves and  their  work  more  useful  to  their  employers  and  to 
the  public;  the  maximum  national  protection  for  women  and 
children  of  underpaid  wage-earners ;  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Division  of  Negro  Economics;  the  development  of  better  im- 
migration policies;  the  provision  of  higher  pay  for  competent 
and  industrious  employes  of  the  department ;  and  a  legislative 
consideration  of  the  program  of  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference. 

No  review  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
be  adequate  without  some  reference  to  Louis  F.  Post,  the 
assistant  secretary,  who,  at  various  times,  has  been  the  acting 
head  of  the  department.  Mr.  Post  is  a  democrat  of  the  old 
school.  During  recent  months  when,  in  the  hysteria  following 
America's  participation  in  the  war,  so  many  important  ele- 
ments in  the  American  system  of  constitutional  liberty  have 
been  in  suspense,  Mr.  Post  has  faithfully  upheld  the  tradition 
of  liberty,  and  he  has  extended  the  protection  of  the  law  to 
many  humble  and  friendless  aliens.  His  attitude  has  been 
challenged  by  many,  but  as  the  blood  of  this  heated  season 
tends  to  cool,  his  difficult  role  will  probably  be  more  and  more 
appreciated.  It  is  never  an  easy  task  in  a  time  of  excitement 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  "foreigners."  Mr.  Post  has  done  this 
difficult  thing.  In  so  doing  he  has  contributed  generously  to 
the  record  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  first  formative  period  of  the  department  is  practically 
at  an  end.  A  new  administration  is  at  hand.  The  work  of 
the  pioneers  has  been  accomplished.     Much  of  it  has  been  of 
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a  rare  standard  of  efficiency.  Most  of  it  has  been  animated 
by  the  large  and  distinguished  sense  of  fairness  which  is  the 
predominant  trait  of  the  first  secretary  of  labor.  It  is  not  a 
flawless  record.  Unwise  appointments  have  been  made  and 
some  incompetent  officials  have  been  kept  in  office,  but  human 
organizations  are  seldom  perfect,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  next 
eight  years,  a  new  Department  of  Labor  achieves  as  much, 
proportionately,  as  has  been  done  since  191 3,  the  country  will 
profoundly  be  its  debtor.  William  L.  Chenery. 

Safety  and  Explosives 

THE  manufacture  of  explosives  is  intrinsically  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  occupations.  Those  who  make  muni- 
tions, like  those  who  take  the  sword,  often  die  by  them,  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  in  the  safety  movement 
is  that  obtained  by  the  duPont  plants.  The  following  table 
which  shows  the  real  success  which  has  been  attained  by  the 
duPont  Company  is  quoted  from  a  report  made  by  Louis  Res- 
nick  in  the  current  National  Safety  News: 


From  I'Atelier,  Organ  of  the  French  Confederation  Generate  d»  Travail,  Paris 


THE   DUPONT   COMPANY   AND   SUBSIDIARIES 

1910 

Average  number  of  employes   (3,000   hr.   per  year 

basis)     4,690 

Number  of  accidents  causing  lost  time  beyond  day 
or  shift  during  which  injury  was  received 430 

Actual  days  lost  time   (10  hour  basis) 3,833 

Frequency  rate  (number  of  accidents  per  1,000 — 
3,000    hour    workers) 91.7 

Severity  rate  (number  of  days  lost,  including 
weighting  for  death  and  permanent  disability  per 
3,000    hour    workers    per    year) 43.3 


1920 

16,132 

813 
8,017 

50.3 
11.0 


This  eleven  year  experience  record,  as  Mr.  Resnick  points  out, 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  severity  of  accidents  amounting  to 
75  per  cent. 

In  1 91 7,  the  duPont  Company  organized  its  safety  work. 
The  volume  of  manufacturing  had  increased  enormously  in 
I9I5  >by  virtue  of  the  receipt  of  large  war  orders.  The  rates 
both  for  fatal  accidents  and  for  non-fatal  accidents  increased 
in  1916;  but  immediately  thereafter  began  to  decrease  rapidly 
as  the  following  table  shows: 


AVERAGE  NO. 
EMPLOYES 
3,000 
YEAR  HOUR    BASIS 

1908   3,321 

1909  4,043 

1910  4,690 

1911  4,728 

1912  4,573 

1913  4,291 

1914  4,133 

1915  53,466 

1916  37,527 

1917  30,734 

1918  65,135 

1919  17,208 

1920  16,132 


FATAL  NON-FATAL 

FREQUENCY  RATE 

RATE  PER  PER    1,000 

1,000-3,000  3,000 

HOUR    MEN  HOUR  MEN 

10.51  

6.18  

6.61  

3.60  

2.41  

5.13  

1.70  

1.77  77.60 

3.20  108.14 

1.28  105.98 

1.38  77.07 

1.22  54.65 

1.49  48.90 


This  achievement  was  made  possible,  Mr.  Resnick  reports, 
first,  because  the  production  officials  are  as  much  concerned  in 
accident  prevention  as  are  the  safety  engineers,  and,  second, 
because  of  the  extensive  engineering  revision  which  has  been 
undertaken.  During  the  war  one  whole  section  of  a  plant 
was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  at  great  expense,  simply  to  render 
the  operations  safer.  In  another  case,  the  plant  was  moved 
and  rebuilt  at  a  distant  place  in  order  to  obtain  more  health- 
ful and  safer  manufacturing  conditions.  The  great  gains  to 
be  obtained  from  engineering  revision  were  shown  in  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  powder.  The  1916  experience  of 
the  duPont  Company  showed  a  record  of  7.1  deaths  from 
burning  for  every  100,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  acci- 
dentally consumed  by  fire.  Improved  methods  were  intro- 
duced and  production  was  increased.  The  losses  by  fire  went 
up;  but  the  death  rate  was  reduced.  In  1917,  the  death  rate 
per  100.000  pounds  of  powder  consumed  was  lowered  to  .95, 
and  in  191 8  to  .08,  a  reduction  of  89  per  cent.  Equally  val- 
uable gains  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of  T.  N.  T. 


«k*    ^ 


STATE  SOCIALISTS     ON  OCCASION 

"All  the  same,  in  such  cold  weather  as  this  the  government  ought 

to  do  something  for  us  so  that  <we  need  not  put  so  many  poor  people 

out   into   the   street" 

t 

Placing  Men  in  Wisconsin 

PRIOR  to  the  war,  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  few  states 
which  had  built  up  adequate  public  employment  exchanges. 
In  spite  of  all  the  confusion  and  change  which  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  war  emergencies,  and  of  their  pell  mell  destruc- 
tion after  the  Armistice,  Wisconsin  still  retains  the  sound  or- 
ganization which  it  had.  In  fact,  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  have  the  rest  of  the  states,  Wisconsin  was  able  to  profit 
by  its  wartime  experiences. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  con- 
ducted free  employment  offices  in  four  cities:  La  Crosse,  Mil- 
waukee, Oshkosh,  and  Superior.  The  city  and  the  state 
jointly  supported  these  offices,  the  equipment  and  office  space 
being  provided  by  the  city,  and  the  employes  being  paid  by 
the  state.  During  the  war,  the  Wisconsin  employment  of- 
fices became  a  part  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  the  chairman  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  was- 
designated  as  director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice for  Wisconsin.  Many  additional  employment  offices  were 
organized,  and  the  existing  offices  were  enlarged.  The  federal 
government  supported  the  bulk  of  the  employes,  bearing  a 
total  salary  burden  of  more  than  $150,000  a  year.  When  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  there  were  thirty-one  free  employment 
offices  in  Wisconsin  with  a  central  clearance  office  in  Madison. 
This  organization  transferred,  during  the  last  months  of  the 
war,  thousands  of  workers  in  non-essential  industries  to  essen- 
tial war  work.  After  the  Armistice,  the  employment  offices 
were  very  useful  aids  to  the  reorganization  of  industry  on  a 
peace  basis.  Wisconsin  escaped  the  unemployment  problem 
faced  by  other  states  during  the  early  months  of  1919,  in 
part  probably  because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  employment  ser- 
vice. Bureaus  of  placement  for  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
established  in  all  towns  of  a  population  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand. New  jobs  were  thus  found  for  more  than  six  thousand 
former  service  men. 

Congress  failed  to  appropriate  money  to  support  adequately 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  so,  after  March', 
1919,  federal  support  was  withdrawn  from  employment  offi- 
ces in  Wisconsin  except  that  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege 
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and  of  the  federal  forms  were  still  allowed.  The  Wisconsin 
legislature,  however,  made  more  generous  appropriations  for 
the  two  years  beginning  July  i,  191 9.  The  number  of  em- 
ployment offices  was  greatly  reduced  from  the  maximum  of 
thirty-one  in  November,  1918,  until  November,  1919,  when 
only  eleven  offices  were  maintained.  These  are  still  being  run 
by  the  state  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, have  done  more  work  and  more  thorough  work  than 
they  were  able  to  do  even  during  the  war  period.  For  the 
year  July  1,  191 9,  to  June  30,  1920,  there  were  125,173  ap- 
plications for  work,  and  165,776  requests  for  workers  from 
employers.  The  offices  referred  123,726  workers  to  positions. 
Actually  94,770  were  placed.    This  is  an  admirable  record. 

Wisconsin  is  also  in  advance  of  most  other  states  in  the 
control  it  exercises  over  private  employment  agencies.  The 
Industial  Commission  licenses  private  agencies.  For  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1920,  sixteen  private  agencies  have  been 
licensed.    Of  these,  nine  are  common  labor  agencies,  and  only 


six  deal  with  woman  labor.  Three  are  nurses'  agencies,  three 
are  teachers'  agencies,  and  there  is  one  clerical  agency.  The 
number  of  these  private  employment  agencies  has  been  de- 
creasing year  by  year,  it  is  reported.  There  is  a  real  function 
for  certain  specialized  types  of  private  employment  agencies; 
but  many  of  them,  especially  those  which  deal  in  unskilled 
labor,  have  given  rise  to  serious  abuses.  Wisconsin  has  set  out 
seriously  to  eliminate  these  abuses.  During  the  two  years 
covered  by  the  current  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
twenty-one  applications  to  operate  new  private  employment 
agencies  were  received.  All  but  four  applications  were  with- 
drawn when  the  applicants  were  informed  that  a  license  could 
not  be  granted  except  after  a  public  hearing.  In  these  four 
cases,  investigations  were  made,  and  the  applications  were 
denied  in  all  but  one  case,  in  which  the  license  for  a  new 
teachers'  agency  was  granted.  In  other  cases,  "the  commis- 
sion found  that  there  was  little  real  demand  for  a  new  licensed 
agency  either  from  employers  or  employes." 


What  Employers  and  Workers  Are  Saying 


THE  open  shop,  wage  cuts,  the  struggle  between  the  rail- 
roads and  their  employes  over  the  proposal  to  wipe  out 
the  national  agreement  entered  into  during  the  war,  the  in- 
creasing part  which  the  church  is  taking  in  the  discussion  of 
industrial  affairs  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Duplex  case,  are  some  of  the  topics  which  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  the  space  and  time  of  the  labor  and  trade  papers.  The 
labor  papers,  in  addition,  are  giving  much  space  to  the  Mooney 
case  and  other  similar  cases  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  trade  journals  like  the  Iron  Age  and  Coal  Age  are  giving 
much  space  to  the  growing  efficiency  of  labor  and  the  develop- 
ment of  "voluntary"  wage  cuts. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Duplex  case  got  wide  publicity  with  varying  interpreta- 
tions. The  union  papers  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  the 
decision  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  are  con- 
strued. The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  interprets  it  as 
a  decision  "proving  that  the  open  shop  is  the  one  real  menace 
now  confronting  organized  labor  in  this  country."  Comment- 
ing further  on  its  relation  to  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case,  the 
Journal  says,  "It  is  just  one  more  restriction  on  the  rights  of 
the  workers  of  the  country." 

Under  the  heading  Where  Will  It  End?  the  Seaman's 
Journal  says: 

The  contention  that  human  labor  is  not  a  commodity  is  ser- 
iously challenged  by  the  recent  decision  in  the  Duplex  Case.  .  .  . 
We  in  our  simplicity  believed  ourselves  to  be  governed  in  equal 
balance  by  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  departments;  a 
rude  awakening  reveals  the  fact  that  the  triangle  is  top-heavy 
and  that  the  legislative  functions  are  being  abrogated  by  the 
judiciary. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Iron' Age  says: 

There  is  too  much  legislation  in  the  way  of  attempting  to 
grant  special  favors  to  labor  unions.  .  .  .  The  amended  Anti- 
Trust  Act  as  interpreted  by  the  six  of  the  nine  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  promises  to  exercise  wholesome  restraint  on  the 
labor  unions,  and  if  it  also  prevents  illegal  actions  of  employers, 
no  one  should  have  cause  for  complaint. 


IN  the  American  Federationist  Mr.  Gompers  regards  the 
"propaganda  character"  of  the  "movement  to  undermine  the 
organizations  of  labor"  as  "one  of  its  most  dangerous  phases." 
Mr.  Gompers  refers  to  the  testimony  of  E.  G.  Grace,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  before  the  Lock- 
wood  Joint  Investigating  Committee  which  met  recently  in 
New  York  city,  as  showing  plainly  that  this  corporation 
backed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  using  every 
possible  means  to  bring  in  the  open  shop.  He  had  special 
reference  to  the  statements  by  Mr.  Grace  that  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  would  refuse  to  sell  fabricated  steel  to 
builders  and  contractors  in  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia 


districts  who  were  erecting  buildings  on  a  union  shop  basis. 

The  Machinists'  Monthly  Journal,  commenting  editorially 
on  the  open  shop,  asks: 

Can  it  be  that  they  are  really  serious  in  trying  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  theirs  is  the  American  plan,  and  that  their 
conception  of  the  open  shop  makes  for  an  independent  worker — 
a  better  man — a  better  citizen?  As  far  as  the  labor  movement 
is  concerned  the  so-called  "closed  shop"  has  never  been  the  issue. 
...  It  isn't  the  open  shop  that  these  men  want,  we  have  that 
now.  It  is  the  closed  shop  they  want — the  shop  tightly  closed 
against  union  labor.  That  is  the  kind  of  shop  the  Employers' 
Association  of  Indianapolis  want.  But  we  are  confident  it  is  a 
condition  they  will  not  get. 

The  Iron  Age  prints  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Manufacturers'  Associations  held 
in  Chicago  on  January  12  pledging  support  to  the  open  shop, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

It  is  recognized  as  fundamental  in  this  country  that  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  or  residents  have  the  right  to  work  when  they 
please,  for  whom  they  please,  and  on  whatever  terms  are  mut- 
ually agreed  upon  between  employe  and  employer  and  without 
interference  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  others. 

We  hereby  express  our  purpose  to  support  these  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  plan  of  employment  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  open  shop. 

Whiting  Williams,  in  an  article  entitled  Making  Every- 
body Happy  with  the  Open  Shop  in  the  magazine,   ioo%, 


says  that  in  the  drive  for  the  open  shop  we  must  be  sure : 

1.  That  it  is  a  fight  for  the  open  shop  and  not  for  the  closed 
non-union  shop. 

2.  That  it  is  not  a  fight  against  the  principle  of  cooperation 
among  workers  in  the  form  of  unionism. 

3.  That  the  upshot  of  the  campaign  is  calculated  to  give  the 
workers  in  the  open  shop  just  about  as  fair  treatment  and  as 
desirable  working  conditions  as  they  believe  they  could  enjoy 
under  the  closed   shop. 

It  is  interesting  occasionally  to  find  an  employer  who  comes 
out  against  the  open  shop.  According  to  the  report  in  the 
International  Moulders'  Journal  O.  T.  Remmers,  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposed  the  move- 
ment on  principle  and  on  the  ground  that  the  Chamber 
Commerce  was  going  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it 
organized  in  giving  this  question  serious  consideration, 
said: 

The  resolution  states  that  equal  justice  shall  be  allowed  every 
workman  and  that  he  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  by 
reason  of  any  views  that  he  holds.  A  local  example  of  how 
true  this  highly  varnished  language,  contained  in  the  resolution, 
might  be  is  the  demonstration  of  the  American  plan  in  St.  Louis 
where  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  under  this  plan  in  certain  shops 
employes  were  required  to  surrender  cards  and  due  books  be- 
fore entering  the  employ  of  these  shops.  Why  doesn't  the  reso- 
lution say  what  it  means.  THOMAS  C.  BlaiSDELL,  Jr. 
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CHILD  WELFARE:    Recreation 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Spirit  of  Puck 


PLAY  had  been  asleep,  and  then,  suddenly,  he  awaken- 
ed. Baltimoreans  walked  forth  one  morning  and  beheld 
every  street  car  in  the  city  flaunting  gay  colored  posters 
announcing  that  the  play  was  on.  The  Children's  Play- 
ground Association  was  asking  members  to  help  along  in  its 
work  of  providing  safe  and  wholesome  recreation  for  chil- 
dren. Good  citizens  opened  up  their  newspapers  and  linger- 
ed over  small  but  compelling  ads  wherein  a  saucy  Puck,  a 
little  girl  embodying  the  spirit  of  youth,  or  an  eager  boy 
begged  for  the  opportunity  to  play — in  safety. 

Movie  fans  observed  that  attached  to  the  feature  film  was 
an  added  attraction,  a  five  minute  reel  entitled,  Playing  Safe, 
which  portrayed  vividly  the  dangers  of  street  playing  and 
showed  lively  scenes  from  the  various  play  centers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Children's  Playground  Association.  The- 
ater crowds  were  greeted  in  the  lobby  with  playground  liter- 
ature and  membership  application  blanks.  Mothers  answered 
the  ring  of  the  postman,  and  busy  business  men  opened  their 
mail  in  the  morning  to  be  greeted  individually  by  the  appeal 
for  safety  in  recreation. 

This  was  all  part  of  a  game,  a  very  serious  game,  which 
the  Children's  Playground  Association  of  Baltimore  was  play- 
ing to  assure  adequate- and  wholesome  recreation  for  its  120,- 
OOO  children.  The  campaign  was  not  as  spectacular  as  this 
outline  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  association  realized 
that  its  work  was  not  sensational  in  character  and  that  any 
spasmodic  interest  which  it  might  arouse  through  a  sudden 
blasting  of  trumpets  would  almost  surely  subside  with  the 
ceasing  of  the  flaring  music.  What  was  aimed  at  was  a  slow 
seeping  into  the  public  consciousness  of  three  or  four  vital 
facts:  that  588  children  had  been  killed  or  injured  on  Balti- 
more streets  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1920;  that  the  play- 
ground facilities  of  Baltimore  were  so  limited  in  scope  and 
equipment  that  only  one-half  of  the  children  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  recreation  and  safety  of  the  supervised  play 
centers ;  that  more  safe  play  places  were  needed,  and  that  they 
could  be  provided  only  through  the  interest  and  subscription 
of  public-minded  citizens  who  had  child  welfare  at  heart. 

The  arrows  of  publicity  were  aimed  at  two  distinct  marks, 
both  equally  important.  First,  there  was  the  general  public, 
public  opinion,  whose  verdict  decides  the  success  or  failure 
of  every  movement  of  community  interest  and  importance. 
Second,  there  were  the  city  officials,  members  of  the  Park 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Estimates,  from  whose  treasuries  the 
Playground  Association  budget,  .other  than  private  subscrip- 
tions, is  made  up.  What  we  hoped  for  from  the  public  was 
a  realization  of  our  existence  and  a  recognition  of  the  value 
of  our  work  from  child  welfare  and  safety  points  of  view. 
Of  course,  we  also  wanted  public  financial  support  in  our 
efforts  at  extension  of  our  playground  system.  From  the  Park 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Estimates  we  hoped 
for  the  same  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  our  work,  and  an  increase  in  our  budget. 
One  of  our  campaign  policies  was  to  broad- 
en our  circle  of  friends  by  forming  a  commit- 
tee of  women  volunteers  to  help  in  the  pub- 
licity work.  Each  member  of  this  committee 
was  chosen  because  of  some  social,  political 
or  religious  prestige  in  the  community,  and 
each  one  attacked  that  particular  piece  of  work 
where  her  influence  carried  most.  These 
women  were  particularly  valuable  in  organiz- 


ing the  details  of  our  theater  week.  They  gained  the 
consent — sometimes  reluctant — of  the  managers  of  the  five 
legitimate  theaters  which  we  desired  for  their  use  for  four 
minute  talks,  each  night  for  one  week.  They  inveigled, 
coaxed  or  coerced  the  most  influential  men  in  the  city  to 
speak  for  us  and  they  helped  to  organize  groups  of  debutantes 
to  act  as  solicitors  of  contributions  and  memberships  at  the 
theaters  after  the  speeches. 

When  our  carefully  laid  plans  went  "aglee,"  or  when  we 
received  some  eleventh  hour  inspiration,  we  hastened  to  wild 
last  minute  adjustments.  By  way  of  illustration,  almost  as 
a  List  thought  in  our  theater  week  preparation,  we  decided  to 
make  signing  up  easy  by  furnishing  each  theater-goer  with  an 
application  in  the  form  of  an  envelope  containing  a  short  sharp- 
ened pencil.  We  spent  hours  canvassing  the  city  searching 
for  small  cheap  sharpened  pencils — but  there  were  no  small 
ones,  no  cheap  ones  and  no  sharpened  ones.  Finally  we  dis- 
covered some  cheap,  long  unsharpened  ones  which  we  had 
cut  to  desired  size  and  several  days  before  the  opening  of 
our  week  we  found  ourselves  facing  the  problem  of  sharpen- 
ing 6,600  pencil  points.  There  followed  a  series  of  sharpen- 
ing bees,  when  three  Boston  pencil  sharpeners  were  kept  busy 
continually,  and  in  addition  we  farmed  out  pencils  by  the 
gross  to  our  friends  and  well-wishers.  Before  the  close  of 
the  week  there  were  judges,  nerve  specialists,  young  nieces 
and  nephews,  boys  and  girls  from  playgrounds  and  scores  of 
other  amiables  who  participated  in  our  pencil  comedies  and 
shavings  parties.  We  recognized  the  brotherhood  of  pencil 
sharpeners  by  the  blisters  on  our  hands. 

On  the  strength  of  our  moving  picture  and  all  of  our  other 
general  publicity,  we  dared  to  ask  the  Board  of  Estimates  for 
$13,000,  an  increase  of  $4,000  over  our  last  year's  budget. 
At  the  appointed  time  our  treasurer  appeared  before  the  board 
accompanied  by  a  motion  picture  machine  and  an  operator. 
For  the  first  time,  doubtless,  that  morning  the  mayor's  re- 
ception room  became  a  moving  picture  parlor,  and  on  that 
occasion,  at  least,  a  moving  picture  became  a  speaking  drama. 
The  Board  of  Estimates  cast  off  its  air  of  ennui  and  watched, 
with  genuine  interest,  scenes  from  our  five  minute  film,  Play- 
ing Safe.  They  laughed  at  its  comedy  and  they  did  not  fail 
to  catch  the  seriousness  of  its  purpose — and  the  day  was  won. 
Our  success  with  the  Park  Board  was  equally  gratifying. 
We  had  vitalized  the  interest  of  the  president  of  this  board 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  by  having  him  appear  in  our 
movie  and  by  asking  him  to  be  one  of  our  speakers  during 
theater  week.  When  the  time  came,  some  weeks  later,  for 
the  voting  on  our  1921  budget,  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Park  Board  was  so  thoroughly  "sold"  on  the  value  of  super- 
vised play  centers  that  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made, 
an  increase  of  $5,000  over  last  year. 

From  the  general  public  we  received  1,200 
new  members  to  the  association,  (we  had 
started  the  campaign  with  only  150  members 
to  show  for  our  past  twenty-two  years  of 
work),  and  a  total  of  $4,341  in  receipts  from 
membership  and  contributions.  Besides  this 
$725  was  contributed  for  advertising  purpos- 
es. These  amounts,  added  to  the  $9,000  re- 
ceived in  extra  appropriations,  almost  certain- 
ly because  of  our  publicity,  give  a  total  of- 
$14,066  as  the  campaign  receipts  to  date, 
against  which  we  have  an  expense  to  date  of 
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approximately  $2,ooo.  And  best  of  all,  we  believe  that  we 
have  impressed  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  Baltimoreans  the 
need  for  and  the  value  of  supervised  recreation  which  we 
offer  to  the  children  of  the  city.     For 

He  who  gives  a  child  a  treat 

Makes  joy  bells  ring  in   Heaven's  streets. 

He  who  gives  a  child  a  home 

Builds  palaces   in   Kingdom   Come. 

Hetty  L.  Sorden. 

Cities  at  Play 

A  NUMBER  of  cities  have  made  definite  advances  in 
the  matter  of  recreation  during  the  past  year,  indicative 
of  the  general  trend  throughout  the  country.  Detroit  has 
authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
special  parks  including  a  number  of  large  playgrounds,  and 
possibly  a  public  golf  course.  Portland,  Ore.,  has  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  play- 
grounds. Memphis,  Tenn.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Newton,  Mass., 
and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  among  other  cities,  have  doubled  their 
appropriations  for  municipal  recreation.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  interest  taken  by  municipalities  in  this 
field.  In  the  industrial  city  with  its  congested  areas,  Dr.  L.  R. 
Burnett,  supervisor  of  school  hygiene,  is  laying  plans  to  reach, 
if  possible,  the  twenty-five  public  school  districts  in  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  recreational  system  for  them.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  this  city  there  should  be  at  least  one  playground 
for  every  1,000  children  as  represented  by  the  school  districts. 
It  has  been  Dr.  Burnett's  experience  that  the  little  children 
who  live  in  crowded  districts  are  not  permitted  to  go  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  playground.  This,  therefore,  means 
that  vacant  play  spaces  contingent  to  residential  districts  must 
be  equipped.  In  Paterson,  through  an  agreement  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Recreation  made  in 
1919,  the  superintendent  of  playgrounds  is  also  the  supervisor 
of  school  hygiene,  which  department  covers  the  work  of  medi- 
cal inspectors,  nurses,  physical  directors  and  general  super- 
vision of  school  athletics.  This  combination  is  a  recognition 
of  the  close  association  of  recreational  activities  and  physical 
education  in  the  promotion  of  hygiene. 

,  The  year  book  just  compiled  by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  states  that  465  cities  report  that 
playgrounds  and  recreational  centers  are  being  conducted  un- 
der paid  leadership.  The  most  encouraging  increase  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  effectiveness  and  permanency  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  10,218  play  leaders  employed  as  against  8,043  in 
1 919,  or  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  There  has  been  also  an 
increase  of  38  per  cent  in  the  number  of  workers  employed 
during  the  entire  year,  2,Oii  now  being  retained  on  this  basis. 
This  is  indicative  of  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
municipalities  of  the  importance  of  making  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion function  not  only  during  the  summer  months  but  through- 
out the  entire  year.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  number  of  neighborhood  and  community  cen- 
ters open  at  night.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  cities  report  an 
attendance  of  437,683  at  their  winter  centers,  an  increase  of 
more  than  124  per  cent  over  the  attendance  in  191 9. 

Twenty-five  cities  have  been  benefited  by  gifts  from  public 
spirited  citizens  of  either  land  or  money  to  be  used  for  play- 
ground purposes.  As  instances  of  this  Columbus,  O.,  has  been 
made  the  recipient  of  forty  acres  of  land  to  be  developed  as  a 
model  outdoor  center  and  play  field ;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
been  given  seventeen  acres  of  land  located  in  the  center  of  the 
city  for  playground  purposes ;  Sacramento  has  been  given  a 
memorial  playground ;  and  the  recreational  facilities  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  are  largely  increased  through  a  private  gift;  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  has  been  presented  with  a  municipal  golf  course. 

This  growth  in  the  movement  is  a  recognition  that  the 
supervised  playground  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  municipal  ma- 
chinery as  the  policing  of  the  street,  the  furnishing  of  adequate 
protection  against  fires,  or  the  providing  of  modern  school 
plants  with  well  equipped  staffs  of  teachers.    It  is  a  recognition 


of  the  effect  of  properly  directed  recreation  upon  child  life. 
The  well  supervised  playground  provides  a  little  democracy 
where  the  child  may  develop  initiative,  learn  to  mix  with  his 
fellows,  develop  qualities  of  leadership  and  discipline,  brush 
off  anti-social  habits,  and  adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings 
and  his  fellows  as  preparation  for  the  larger  playground  of 
competition  and  of  life.      ' 

In  providing  play  space  many  cities  are  now  utilizing  pri- 
vate property  and  vacant  lots,  equiping  such  spaces  with  simple 
apparatus  which  can  easily  be  moved.  In  congested  districts 
certain  streets  are  being  closed  off  from  traffic  in  order  that 
some  semblance  of  recreational  facilities  may  be  offered  to  the 
children.  Public  school  athletic  leagues,  usually  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  board  and  the  park  board  have  aroused 
a  wholesome  spirit  of  rivalry  among  school  children  and  have 
inculcated  in  them  team  play,  a  sense  of  leadership  and  loyalty. 
Through  the  use  of  pageants  and  games  in  which  large  num- 
bers of  children  are  used,  group  activity  has  also  been  encour- 
aged. This  serves  to  counteract  the  danger  of  too  high  ath- 
letic specialization  and  the  professionalizing  of  those  who  show 
special  athletic  prowess.  With  the  further  appreciation  of 
what  city  planning  means  to  the  life  of  a  community  and  with 
the  increasing  understanding  of  child  life  may  be  expected  a 
continued  expansion  of  the  playground  movement. 

Pittsburgh  Playgrounds 

THAT  a  department  of  recreation  coordinate  with  the 
departments  of  public  works  and  public  safety  should 
be  created  in  Pittsburgh  is  the  suggestion  made  in  Pittsburgh 
Playgrounds,  an  elaborate  report  issued  by  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee on  City  Plan  of  Pittsburgh.  Such  a  department 
would  not  only  dignify  recreational  activities  but  it  would 
also  insure  coordination  between  the  Bureau  of  Playgrounds 
and  Bureau  of  Parks,  and  would  enable  Pittsburgh  to  secure 
a  man  of  high  caliber  as  director.  However,  only  the  con- 
tinued vigilance  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  could  prevent  the 
directorship  of  such  a  department  from  becoming  a  political 
plum.  Indeed,  only  as  such  a  director  possessed  personality 
enough  to  draw  various  forces  together  would  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  department  insure  coordination.  At  present 
the  big  coordinating  job  lies  between  the  schools  and  the 
public  playgrounds. 

The  report  assumes  special  significance  in  the  light  of  the 
present  situation  as  to  the  agencies  handling  recreation  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  Bureau  of  Recreation  is  the  official  body  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  It  was  formed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association  which  turned 
over  to  the  bureau  its  property  and  personnel  in  191 3.  This 
bureau  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  public  playgrounds  and 
recreational  centers  in  the  Central  and  South  Side  districts  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  Allegheny  Playground  Association,  an  off- 
shoot from  the  former  Playground  Association,  was  unwilling 
to  undergo  municipalization."  It  receives  funds  from  the  City 
Council  and  from  some  small  voluntary  subscriptions.  It 
operates  summer  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools  on  the 
North  Side.  The  Bureau  of  Parks  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
park  system  and  over  the  landscaping  of  part  of  the  play- 
grounds. The  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  supervision 
over  the  swimming  places  on  the  three  rivers.  A  department 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion carries  on  extensive  play  programs,  operates  school  gar- 
dens and  gives  direction  to  the  athletic  leagues  for  boys  and 
girls.  In  addition  to  these  municipal  bureaus  are  various  pri- 
vate agencies  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  four  principal 
settlements:  Kingsley  House,  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Sarah  Heinz,  House  and  Woods  Run  Settlement. 

The  Pittsburgh  report  is  an  endeavor  to  awaken  the  people 
of  the  city  to  the  need  for  further  expansion  and  recreational 
system,  to  the  desirability  for  centralization  of  authority  in 
administration,  and  to  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  coordina- 
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tion  of  all  the  agencies  engaged  in  recreational  work.  Care- 
fully prepared  charts  and  maps  show  the  areas  of  influence  of 
playgrounds  to  school  populations,  the  relationship  of  ju/enile 
delinquency  to  playgrounds,  and  sections  of  the  city  where  ad- 
ditional playgrounds  are  needed.  A  study  of  the  report  of 
G.  E.  Johnson,  former  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Play- 
ground Association,  made  to  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
and  a  later  report  in  1914  shows  that  the  mind  of  the  present 
Citizens'  Committee  follows  almost  exactly  these  earlier  re- 
ports. This  similarity  seems  to  be  a  coincidence  since  it  is  clear 
that  the  committee  conducted  its  study  and  made  its  recom- 
mendations without  having  at  its  command  these  earlier  sur- 
veys. 

If  the  program  of  extension,  as  outlined  by  the  committee, 
is  adopted  it  will  result  in  placing  proper  playground  and  re- 
creational facilities  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  will  also  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  present 
park  system  to  include  an  outer  belt  of  parks  around  the  city. 
Although  the  committee  also  recommends  river  front  centers, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  will  be  secured  except  in 
down  town  sections  since  Pittsburgh,  many  years  ago,  gave 
away  her  river  frontage  to  railroads  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. W.  F.  Ashe. 

Formerly  Superintendent,  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Recreation. 


A  Boy  Life  C 


ommission 


THE  Boy  Life  Commission  of  Akron,  O.,  as  a  result  of  a 
year's  study  of  the  problem  of  the  boy,  has  unearthed  a 
number  of  new  facts  and  has  also  drawn  up  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  wholesome  recre- 
ation for  the  child  life  of  the  city,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  was  found  that  of  the  10,850  boys 
in  Akron  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age — figures  based  upon 
the  school  census — 6,842,  or  63  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in 
school.  Of  this  number  540  boys,  or  5  per  cent,  had  appeared 
before  the  juvenile  court.  The  number  of  these  boys  handled 
by  the  court  showed  a  rising  crescendo  from  37  of  10  years 
of  age  up  to  99  of  17  years  of  age.  This  increase  seems  to 
bear  a  relation  to  the  school  attendance.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  boys  were  in  school  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13,  there 
were  80  per  cent  at  14  years  of  age,  59  per  cent  at  15,  59  per 
cent  at  16,  and  at  17,  the  high  water  mark  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, only  19  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  in  school. 

The  schools  in  Akron  are  endeavoring  to  meet  this  situation 
by  making  fundamental  changes  in  the  curricula  designed  to 
make  the  work  more  interesting  and  practical.  Pre-vocational 
courses  have  been  started  and  educatonal  facilities  extended  to 
students  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
on  a  part  time  basis.  Following  the  lead  of  such  cities  as 
Minneapolis,  the  attendance  department  is  being  socialized. 
In  order,  further,  that  information  may  be  available  as  to  the 
students  requiring  special  treatment,  a  research  department  has 
been  organized.  The  use  of  the  school  buildings  as  commu- 
nity centers  has  likewise  been  encouraged. 

It  was  found  that  provision  for  meeting  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  boys  of  the  city  was  entirely  inadequate.  The 
commission  estimated  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  acre  of 
park  for  every  100  people,  and  there  was  only  one  acre  for  ev- 
ery 950.  There  were  not  sufficient  playgrounds.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  18,000  children  of  school  age  were  being  pro- 
vided for.  There  was  also  a  dearth  of  small  neighborhood 
parks  which  might  serve  as  community  recreation  centers. 

After  this  survey  of  the  situation  the  commission  drew  up  a 
specific  list  of  recommendations.  These  include  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  recreational  director  under  the  social  service  com- 
mission, to  have  general  charge  of  the  development  and  super- 
vision of  the  parks,  athletic  fields  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Among  the  first  tasks  outlined  for  such  a  director  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  large  parks,  more  neighborhood  parks  and  more 
playgrounds,  by  constantly  presenting  community  needs  and 
programs  to  the  city  administration ;  securing  of  athletic  fields, 


Ring-a-ring-o'-Roses,  London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  and  drop  the 
handkerchief  make  a  happy  league  of  childhood  <which  all  the 
•wrangling  of  statesmen  over  an  association  of  nations  cannot  dis- 
rupt. Maternity  and  Child  Welfare,  in  the  January  issue  of  -which 
this  cartoon  by  the  late  Byam  Shaw  appears,  says  that  while  the 
chain  of  child  welfare  work  shows  some  gaps,  there  are  still  en- 
couraging  reports   of  work  done   in   various   countries 

golf  courses,  bathing  facilities  and  facilities  for  winter  sports ; 
arranging  for  community  pageants;  furnishing  leaders  to  or- 
ganize and  supervise  play  activities. 

The  leading  men's  organizations  of  the  city  were  asked  to 
extend  their  work  with  boys.  Establishment  of  a  school  farm 
where  boys  who  are  too  young  or  not  "bad  enough"  to  be 
sent  to  the  state  reformatory  school  may  be  sent  as  students 
and  not  as  prisoners  was  recommended.  The  establishment 
of  a  psychological  and  psychiatric  clinic  under  the  board  of 
education,  for  routine  medical  examination  and  diagnosis  of 
school  children,  was  considered  essential  by  the  commission. 

Evening  Play  Centers 

IT  VENING  play  centers  form  an  important  part  in  the 
-*-' municipal  recreational  activities  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England.  In  selecting  children  for  these  centers,  preference  is 
given  to  those  whose  mothers  are  out  at  work,  children  whose 
fathers  are  away  in  the  army  or  navy  or  whose  parents  are 
dead,  and  children  whose  home  conditions,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  school  teacher,  make  it  seem  advisable  for  them  to 
attend.  Where  older  girls  are  chosen,  the  advisability  of  also 
selecting  younger  children  from  the  family  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, since  it  is  felt  that  otherwise  the  older  girls  may  be 
compelled  to  stay  at  home  to  mind  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
Since  it  is  the  aim  of  these  play  centers  to  offer  happy, 
healthy  recreation  under  proper  conditions,  pure  fun  and 
spontaneous  enjoyment  are  given  a  large  role  in  the  activities. 
The  centers  do  not  aim  to  teach  children  in  the  sense  of  giving 
school  lessons,  but  mainly  to  meet  their  desire  for  entertain- 
ment and  enjoyment.  Therefore,  although  obedience  to  orders 
is  insisted  upon,  allowance  is  made  for  high  spirits  and  for  the 
working  off  of  superfluous  energy. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS:   Friends  and  Neighbors 


AMERICA  VIA  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  John  Daniels.     Harper  &  Bros.     463   pp.     Price,  $2.00;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  in  initiating  the  Amer- 
icanization Series,  an  eleven  volume  study  of  which  this  book  is  the 
second  to  be  published,  is  rendering  a  most  significant  and  timely 
service. 

America  Via  The  Neighborhood  presents  a  critical  analysis  of 
every  organization,  American  and  immigrant,  operative  within 
neighborhoods  to  further  the  Americanization  of  adult  immigrant 
groups.  Mr.  Daniels  insists,  and  insistence  is  necessary,  that  the 
Americanization  of  any  group  within  a  neighborhood  must  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  its  conformity  "to  one  prescribed  'American'  formula," 
nor  by  the  amount  of  instruction  and  information  injected  into  the 
group,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the  group  are  con- 
structively participating  in  the  life  of  America.  If  this  definition 
were  adopted  by  the  multitude  of  agencies  interesting  themselves  in 
Americanization,  so  called,  much  of  the  absurd  futility  of  their  ef- 
forts and  more  of  the  narrow  and  arrogant  nationalism  of  their 
creeds  would  disappear.  "It  cannot  be  assumed,"  says  Mr.  Daniels, 
"that  because  a  person  happened  to  be  born  in  America  he  is,  by 
virtue  of  that  single  fact,  a  better  American  than  the  foreign-born 
immigrant.  Which  of  the  two  is  really  the  better  American  depends 
upon  which  makes  the  more  substantial  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community."  This  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  the  major 
premise  of  his  book:  "The  essential  objective  in  any  program  of 
Americanization  is  constructive  participation  in  the  life  of  America." 

In  the  light  of  this  major  premise  Mr.  Daniels  studies  a  Bohemian, 
a  Dutch,  and  a  Jewish  community,  various  Finnish,  French-Can- 
adian, Polish,  German,  Italian  and  other  groups  and  bases  his  favor- 
able judgment  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  organizations  in 
Americanizing  their  respective  groups  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  cooperating  in  American  life.  So  enthusiastic  is  he  in  his  praise 
of  their  "constructive  participation"  as  almost  to  convince  the  reader 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  well-meaning  American  organiza- 
tion to  expedite  the  process  would  be  an  unwarranted  intrusion. 
This  tentative  conviction  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  uncom- 
plimentary manner  in  which  he  next  proceeds  to  criticize  and  eva- 
luate the  Americanization  work  of  the  social  settlement,  the  church, 
school,  and  library,  neighborhood  associations  and  community-wide 
agencies — including  charity  organization  societies,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  community  councils  and  the  social  unit  plan. 
For  general,  though  not  universal,  failure  to  cooperate  with 
existing  organizations  of  immigrants,  or  even  to  be  intelligently 
informed  about  them,  he  severely  criticizes  especially  the  social 
settlement,  obliging  the  reader  to  conclude  that  its  contribution  to 
Americanization  is  small  indeed  as  compared  with  that  of  the  or- 
ganizations within  the  foreign  groups  themselves.  If  America  is  in 
truth  a  democracy,  then  it  seems  there  is  no  other  way  truly  to 
Americanize  than  by  the  method  of  democratic  cooperation  with 
immigrant  groups,  and  no  other  standard  of  Americanization  than 
the  degree  to  which  these  groups  constructively  participate  in  Amer- 
ican life.  And  each  of  the  other  groups  or  agencies  mentioned  above 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  criticism  in  so  far  as  it  has  failed  to  operate 
upon  this  premise.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  it  unfortunate  that,  in 
his  evaluation  of  the  social  settlement,  Mr.  Daniels  gives  so  little 
consideration  to  the  Americanizing  influence  of  the  organized  classes 
and  clubs  of  the  children  of  immigrants  not  alone  upon  the  children 
but  upon  the  immigrants  themselves,  and  that  he  fails  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  worth  of  the  spirit  of  "good-neighborliness,"  the  soul 
of  the  settlement. 

Labor  unions  and  cooperatives,  and  even  such  political  organiza- 
tions as  the  Labor  and  Socialist  parties,  receive  far  more  friendly 
treatment  from  his  hands.  Of  the  labor  union  movement  he  says: 
"It  has  moved  them  (the  working  people)  to  action,  to  self-directing 
participation  in  American  life,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  any 
other  single  influence."  And  of  the  cooperatives  he  is  unstinted  in 
his  praise. 

America  Via  The  Neighborhood  is  one  of  the  most  significant  books 
published  upon  the  principles  of  Americanization.  It  is  revolution- 
izing in  its  view-point  and  its  conclusions  are  based  upon  intimate 
knowledge  of  facts.  Of  these  facts  no  one  working  with  adult  im- 
migrants can  afford  to  be  ignorant.     One  wishes  that  its  author  had 


included  in  the  book  a  concrete  program  of  Americanization  to  re- 
place the  programs  of  which  he  is  justly  critical.  But  this  is  avow- 
edly outside  the  aim  of  the  studies.  The  book  is  vitally  suggestive 
and  stresses  a  fundamental  principle  of  social  economy  too  long 
ignored  in  social  work — especially  in  the  task  of  Americanization — 
the  essential  need  of  democratic  cooperation  and  participation  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  community  life.  Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr. 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  City. 

IS  MEXICO  WORTH  SAVING? 
By  George  Agnew  Chamberlain.     Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     251 
pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

THE  GULF  OF  MISUNDERSTANDING 

By  Tancredo  Pinochet.    Boni  &  Liveright.    275  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

PAN-AMERICANISM:  ITS  BEGINNINGS 

By  Joseph   B.  Lockey.     MacmiUan   Co.     503   pp.     Price,   $5.00; 
by  mail  of  the  SuRVtY,  $5.25. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  long  in  our  consular  service ;  for  two 
years  and  a  quarter  he  was  consul-general  in  Mexico  City.  His 
book,  a  series  of  articles  revised  after  magazine  publication,  is  a 
categorical  condemnation  of  Mexican  political  life,  particularly  as 
exemplified  by  Carranza,  and  is  prospectively  skeptical  of  Obregon. 
Condemnation  of  Carranza  is  based  on  the  author's  personal  ex- 
perience and  observation ;  skepticism  of  Obregon  is  predicated  on 
the  assertion  that  in  the  rapid  changes  of  the  Mexican  situation  the 
ingredients  of  a  condition  of  permanent  unrest  are  constant,  due  to 
traditional  and  habitual  maladministration  of  public  funds.  This 
condition  has  been  recently  encouraged  by  the  Wilson  doctrine  that 
no  American  has  a  right  to  live  abroad.  Wilson's  imposition  of 
Carranza  through  idealism,  plus  Carranza's  opportunist  anti-Amer- 
icanism, plus  military  graft,  are  the  concomitants.  The  cure  is  eco- 
nomic control  by  the  United  States.  This  will  lead  to  war  and  oc- 
cupation, because  it  will  begin  by  the  use  of  the  ultimatum,  backed 
up.  But  the  duty  must  not  be  blinked,  because  we  have  now,  as  we 
did  not  have  in  the  time  before  Diaz,  a  financial  stake  in  Mexico. 

That,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  thesis,  stated  more  baldly 
than  he  puts  it.  The  author  speaks  with  conviction  and  sincerity  of 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Mexico,  but  with  a  tone  of  exaspera- 
tion that  makes  his  opinjon  non-judicial.  We  might,  as  a  nation, 
jump  at  the  same  conclusion  as  he,  but  for  one  thing.  We  can 
hardly  yet  be  bound  to  the  occupation  of  Mexico  on  the  grounds  of 
our  financial  stake  alone.  We  might,  if  domination  of  nature  for 
our  own  uses,  commercial  conquest,  playing  the  game,  were  the  chief 
ends  of  man.  We  shall  some  day  get  beyond  that,  to  the  place  where, 
with  Edward  Bok,  we  shall  want  to  play,  to  have  life  as  well  as  a 
living.  Which  is  to  say  that  we  want  Mexico  to  be  clean,  pros- 
perous, progressive,  and  happy,  more  for  her  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  neighborliness  than  for  the  financial  stake  in  itself.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  financial  stake,  in  any  land,  is  the  basis  for  an  ar- ■ 
rival  at  even  a  semi-perfect  state,  we  cannot  view  the  process  of 
Mexico's  development  with  indifference.  The  problem  is  compli- 
cated by  a  phase  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ignored;  the  Mexican 
question  has  become  involved  not  only  with  our  investment  problem, 
but  with  the  labor  problem  through  mutual  sympathy  of  the  pro- 
fessional labor  groups  in  both  countries.  There  are  possibilities  of 
handling  the  Mexican  question  without  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a 
class  war. . 

That  Chileans  come  in  growing  numbers  to  study  us  is  the  sin- 
cerest  compliment,  for  they  seek,  in  so  doing,  to  cement  a  lasting 
friendship,  as  well  as  to  discover  our  strength  that  they  may, emulate 
our  growth.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  j 
discover  our  weaknesses  or  be  repelled  by  our  faults.  Sr.  Pinochet, 
editor  of  El  Norte  Americano,  invented  a  Chilean  gentleman  who 
wrote  letters  from  Chicago  to  his  wife  in  Santiago  criticizing  our 
country  severely.  It  being  wartime,  the  censor,  a  woman,  instead 
of  stopping  his  letters,  appended  her  rebuttal  to  the  criticisms,  and 
forwarded  them  to  their  destination.     Thus  the  book  was  written. 

We  are,  thinks  the  South  American,  most  materialistic.  We  meas- 
ure everything  by  money,  even  to  science,  even  to  love  itself.  In- 
stead of  love  for  art,  we  have  speed  mania.    Our  vaunted  democracy 
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is  an  oligarchy  of  plutocrats  in  which  an  upheaval  is  imminent  on 
account  of  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  Our  imperialism, 
essentially  a  commercial  and  capitalistic  infiltration,  threatps  the 
integrity  of  South  America,  which  its  inhabitants  desire  to  fashion 
according  to  their  own  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy.  Our  non- 
solution  of  the  Negro  problem,  our  attitude  toward  feminism,  are 
symptomatic  of  moral  extravagance  anH  decadence.  This  is  true  of 
our  attitude  toward  marriage  and  religion;  but  our  wave  of  na- 
tional prohibition  is  incomprehensible— a  sumptuary  assault  upon 
individual  privilege.  Our  educational  system  creates  neither  culture, 
manners,  nor  morals.  Our  vaunted  Pan-Americanism  is  a  mere 
excuse  for  making  our  flag  follow  our  business  interests.  In  view 
of  all  these  unhappy  characteristics  the  inevitable  antagonism  of 
North  and  South  America  should  urge  the  Hispanic  American  na- 
tions to  prepare  for  the  coming  struggle. 

Happily,  the  Chilean  gentleman  received  the  censor's  comments 
from  his  wife,  and  learned  from  them  that  our  wealth  has  found 
great  outlet  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  education  and 
research.  Our  artistic  temper  grows;  our  materialism  is  rather  a 
practical  idealism  which  manages  to  keep  its  feet  on  the  ground. 
Our  experiment  in  democracy,  if  imperfect,  promotes  equality  of  op- 
portunity on  a  larger  scale  than  elsewhere.  Our  imperialism  has 
always  been  reluctant;  the  best  way  to  control  it  is  to  awaken 
Hispanic  America  to  the  diapason  of  the  century's  achievement,  ban- 
ish illiteracy,  increase  the  well-being  of  the  submerged  element,  and 
enter  into  mutual  relations  of  respect  in  spite  of  varying  idiosyn- 
crasies. Our  Negro  problem  has  its  brighter  side  upon  comparison 
with  the  treatment  accorded  the  chusma  of  Hispanic  America.  Our 
feminism  is  having  its  beneficent  effect,  not  only  in  the  improvement 
of  women,  but  of  social  and  political  values  in  general.  Our  liber- 
ality with  divorce  is  only  another  solution  for  relieving  the  anguish 
of  spirit  which  unhappy  couples  in  Hispanic  America  endure  with- 
out public  alienations.  Religion,  apparently  so  individualistic,  so 
eccentric  among  us,  has  widened  its  influence  through  diversity;  even 
Roman  Catholicism  feels  the  improvement  due  to  competition.  Our 
prohibition  movement  has  been  imposed  by  the  will  of  a  majority, 
and  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  a  universal  social  betterment.  In  short, 
our  Chilean  came,  after  admission  to  the  life  of  some  of  the  best 
American  homes,  to  see  that  his  observations  from  a  hotel  lobby 
were  in  a  sense  myopic.  If  all  Americans  of  both  continents  could 
read  and  digest  this  most  admirable  attempt  to  explain  each  to  the 
other,  the  gulf  of  misunderstanding  would  move  toward  becoming 
an  ocean  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  It  is  a  notable  and 
commendable  contribution  toward  the  development  of  that  cordial 
esteem  and  mutual  appreciation  which,  transmuted  from  words  into 
attitudes  and  judgments,  will  give  to  the  western  world  a  true 
homogeneity. 

To  the  ever  growing  number  of  writings  on  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Hispanic  America,  Dr.  Lockey  makes  this  satis- 
fying contribution  under  the  guidance  of  John  Bassett  Moore.  The 
author  considers  that  the  history  of  Pan-Americanism  falls  into  three 
periods:  the  first  was  the  revolutionary  period  to  about  1830;  the 
second  extends  to  the  close  of  our  Civil  War;  and  the  third  to  the 
present.  The  book  covers  the  first  period,  which  was  characterized 
by  a  strong-  tendency  toward  continental  solidarity.  By  way  of  in- 
troduction there  is  a  chapter  which  traces  the  growth  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Pan-Americanism  into  its  modern  significance,  which  con- 
notes American  independence  of  Europe,  community  of  political 
ideals  among  the  American  nations,  their  mutual  recognition  of 
territorial  integrity  and  of  the  paramount  value  of  law  over  force 
in  international  relations.  To  these  characteristics  are  added  the 
practice  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  states,  and  cooperation  in  the  promo- 
tion of  common  interests.  The  author  is  quite  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  vote  of  the  weakest  American  state  has  as  much  weight  as 
that  of  the  strongest. 

But  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  narration  of  the  part  which 
the  United  States  played  in  its  relations  with  the  states  of  Hispanic 
America  during  their  formative  period.  In  this  narrative  a  notable 
contribution  is  made  by  the  author's  use  of  the  writings  of  numer- 
ous Spanish  American  and  Brazilian  historians,  as  well  as  our  own 
stock  sources  on  American  diplomacy.  This  is  a  departure  from 
the   practice  of  most  of  our  modern   Americanists. 

One  might  quarrel  with  minor  defects  in  the  book,  such  as  the 
rather  academic  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  use  of  the  word 
Pan-Americanism,  minus  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  Pan-America 
began  on  the  heels  of  European  colonization;  or  with  the  inclusion 
of  numerous  details  of  activities  with  little  space  for  synthetic  in- 
terpretation.    But   if  one   wants   a   convenient,   clearly  written,   au- 
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thoritative  account  of  the  early  phases  of  the  rapprochement  among 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  will  do  well  to  keep  this 
book  by  him.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  an  adequate  index  and  an 
inclusive  biography.  Herbert  I.  Priestley. 

University  of  California. 

WHO  ARE  THE  SLAVS? 

By  Paul  R.  Radosavljevich.     Richard  G.  Badger.     Vol.  I.     538 

pp.    Vol.  II.    601  pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  $10.00  a  set;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $10.30. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  announced  by  the  author  in  his  in- 
troduction, is  to  give  the  English-speaking  people  a  more  intelligent 
conception  of  the  Slavic  people  as  a  whole,  and  especially  to  dis- 
credit those  writers  (mostly  Germans)  who  claim  that  the  Slav  is  a 
barbarian  and  a  menace  to  modern  civilization.  The  method  adopted 
for  the  purpose  is  to  present  a  study  of  the  "folk  psychology"  of 
the  Slavs. 

"Folk-psychology"  is  a  new  term  to  many  readers,  and  the  writer 
himself  admits  that  it  is  a  branch  of  psychology  "still  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  vagueness  and  indefiniteness."  What  he  does  in  this  study, 
however,  is  to  set  forth  a  great  array  of  material,  facts,  inferences, 
opinions,  gathered  from  far  and  wide,  which  point  out  and  illustrate 
the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Slav  peoples.  What  the  Slav  people 
have  done,  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  world  in  art, 
literature,  science,  philosophy,  politics  and  religious  thought,  are  set 
forth.  Also  careful  analyses  of  and  quotations  from  Slav  writers 
and  students  of  Slav  character  are  used  to  bring  out  the  character- 
istics of  the  Slav  mind  and  soul.  Fifty  pages  are  taken  up  with 
names  of  Slavs— Russians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovenes,  Serbs,  Serbo- 
Croats,  Bulgars — eminent  in  arts,  sciences,  letters,  business,  politics 
and  religion,  and  the  work  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  is 
briefly  summarized.  Twelve  pages  of  proverbs — Russian,  Polish 
and  Czech— illustrate  the  homely  practical  quality  of  mind  of  the 
Slav  peasantry,  while  their  more  heroic  traits  are  shown  through  an 
anal/sis  of  the  folk  tales  and  songs  of  the  Russians  and  the  un- 
written poetry  of  the  Serbs  still  chanted  as  of  old  by  wandering 
bards  or  guslars. 

The  chapters  analyzing  the  religious,  social  and  political  traits 
of  the  Slavs  show  them  to  be  a  people  whose  circumstances,  rather 
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than  their  lack  of  native  capacity,  are  responsible  for  their  cultural;,,' 
backwardness.  The  Slavs  are  idealists  who  have  clung  to  their! 
ideals  through  oppression  and  suffering.  Under  suffering  and  op- 
pression indeed  they  have  preserved  traditions  and  developed  or- 
ganizations that  are  greatly  needed  in  the  world  today.  Essentially 
democratic  and  humanitarian,  the  Slav  sees  things  in  their  social, 
far  more  than  in  their  political  aspects.  He  has  developed  the  habit 
of  cooperation  and  preserved  the  traditions  of  communal  life  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  modern  cooperative  movement  has  found  in  Russia 
one  of  its  most  congenial  soils.  Its  rapid  development  there  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  Russian  economic  life  today. 

While  this  book  was  written  before  the  Russian  revolution  and 
was  particularly  intended  to  show  the  Slav  peoples  worthy  of  their 
independence,  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  today  when  the  future  of 
Europe  depends  so  largely  upon  how  the  new  states  play  their  part. 

Voluminous  notes  and  appendices  and  a  very  full  bibliography  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Julia  S.  Orvis. 

Wellesley  College. 

RACES  AND  IMMIGRANTS  IN  AMERICA 

By  John  R.  Commons.     Revised  Edition.     Macmillan  Co.     242 
pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

"No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  text  of  this  edition 
except  where  it  seemed  desirable  to  bring  down  to  date  certain 
statistical  data."  The  result  is  anything  but  fortunate.  An  admir-- 
able  chart,  for  instance,  relating  the  number  of  immigrants  per 
10,000  of  the  population  and  the  number  of  immigrants  to  imports 
per  capita,  covering  the  period  1840-1918,  is  unillumined  in  the, 
text  so  far  as  its  later  and  most  important  phases  are  concerned. 
The  bibliography,  brought  up  to  the  year  of  first  publication,  1907, 
obviously  misses  many  of  the  documents  which  students  of  present 
conditions  most  need. 

The  introduction  to  the  new  edition  does  not  compensate  for  su< 
obvious  defects.     Unsupported  by  evidence  or  argumentation,  it  con- 
sists of  a   number  of  ex  cathedra  statements  which   not  even   th< 
high  reputation  of  the  author  can  make  acceptable  to  a  reader  con- 
versant with  the  literature  on  the  subject.    Some  of  these  statement 
are  truly  appalling;  as  for  instance  when  he  takes  his  cue  from  the- 
Dearborn  Independent  and  says:    "The  subjected  races  have  rushed 
in  and  brought  down  their  oppressors  and  themselves  in  a  common, 
disaster.     Even  the  subject  classes  of  their  own  race    ...    be- 
came  the   distracted    rulers   of   their   masters,   while   the   oppresset 
Jews  are  the  dictators  of  the  proletariat."    The  war  was  to  him  ai 
inevitable    "day    of    reckoning"    whichl    America's    open    door    (tc 
immigrants)    merely  postponed.     He   is  obsessed   with  the   idea   of 
overpopulation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States;  his  cry  is  sauve 
qui  pent — by  closing  the  frontiers  to  immigration — to  keep  at  least 
one  continent  relatively  free  from  the  overflowing  tide  of  the  hu- 
man breed.     So  far,  he  says,  "all  of  the  numerous  restrictions  on 
immigration     .    .     .     have    not   limited    immigration   but  have    im- 
proved it.     The  next  steps  needed  are  real  restriction."     Of  proof 
for  assertions  such  as  these,  there  is  none.  B.  L. 


Price, 
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THE  MEANING  OF  SERVICE 

By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.     Association  Press.    236  pp 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

No  better  expression  has  been  given  Christianity's  emphasis  upon 
service  and  the  stress  the  war  has  laid  upon  it  than  in  this  little 
volume  of  rare  informational  and  inspirational  value.  Its  selec- 
tion and  application  of  some  of  the  most  socially  significant  pas- 
sages from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  scriptures  illuminate  not 
only  the  service  they  enjoin,  but  also  the  texts  sanctioning  it. 
Finely  chosen  literary  excerpts  and  allusions  reinforce  these  Biblical 
passages.  Each  obligation  and  opportunity,  thus  made  to  appeal 
to  heart,  conscience  and  imagination,  is  followed  by  a  prayer  such  as 
the  reader  should  be  moved  to  make.  These  prayers  are  chosen 
from  the  richest  sources  of  devotional  expression,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern,  and  greatly  enrich  the  volume. 

Its  unique  arrangement,  in  daily  readings  for  twelve  weeks 
adapts  it  to  personal  or  group  use  as  a  manual  to  stir  either  devo- 
tion or  discussion.  Such  use  by  adult  classes  in  Sunday  schools, 
current  events  groups  in  churches,  at  household  vespers  in  settle- 
ments, or  at  other  centers  where  social  workers  gather,  could  not 
fail  to  give  spiritual  vision  to  social  work  and  social  application  to 
religious  sanctions.  The  wide-ranging,  well  written,  incisively  ap- 
plied, and  cumulatively  ordered  "comments  for  the  week"  constitute 
a  series  of  pithy,  pointed  essays,  finely  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
the  service  suggested  by  the  scriptural  passages  leading  up  to  the 
comment.  Graham  Taylor. 
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A  PRECEDENT  FOR  JUDGE  LINDSEY 
To  The  Editor:  Apropos  the  article  in  the  Survey  of  April  12, 
relative  to  the  case  of  Judge  Lindsey,  it  might  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting  to  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  celebrated 
case  that  occurred  some  hundred  and  eight  years  ago.  It  was  that 
of  Father  Kohlmann,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  New 
York  city,  who,  upon  his  refusal  to  divulge  information  given  to 
him  under  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional,  was  publicly  tried  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  in  New  York  city,  on  March  5,  18 13. 
A  very  distinguished  array  of  legal  talent  argued  the  case  pro  and 
con,  and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  mayor  of  New  York  city.  That  decision 
respected  the  inviolability  of  professional  secrecy,  and  upheld  the 
attitude  of  Father  Kohlmann  in  declining  to  testify. 

Thomas  F.  Coakley. 

ELIOT'S  VIEW  ON  THE  JUVENILE  COURT 

To  the  Editor:  Your  Child  Welfare  Department  of  February  12 
contains,  in  Judge  Baker's  article  (p.  705)  a  reference  to  my  views 
regarding  the  future  of  the  juvenile  court,  as  published  in  1914. 
I  have  previously  expressed  appreciation  of  his  corroboration  of 
those  views.  It  now  appears  that  he  has  misunderstood  them.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  him  and  our  read- 
ers that  we  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  quite  at  one  on  the  point  upon 
which  he  is  misinterpreting  me. 

I  advocated  and  anticipate  the  further  expansion  of  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction  to  include  family  cases,  etc.;  but  this  extension  was  pro- 
posed only  on  the  strictly  judicial  side.  On  the  administrative  side 
he  will  find  my  views  quite  as  drastic  as  his  own  in  demanding 
that  educational  or  reeducational  functions  be  performed  by  edu- 
cational agencies  rather  than  by  the  court  or  its  adjuncts,  just  as 
fast  as  the  proper  bureaus  can  be  equipped  to  supplant  or  forestall 
the  makeshifts  of  even  the  best  probation  offices.  A  complete  edu- 
cational system,  whether  or  not  it  be  centralized,  includes  adults 
and  children;  libraries,  schools,  and  playgrounds;  normal  and  ab- 
normal; the  kindergarten  and  the  penitentiary.  The  juvenile  court, 
or  its  consolidated  successor,  should  have  jurisdiction  only  in  dis- 
puted cases,  but  it  should  have  such  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases 
involving  family  relationships  and  rights,  however  trifling  or  seri- 
ous the  point  in  dispute.  The  schools  should  be  able  to  appeal  to 
the  court  for  sanction  if  even  the  usual  or  preventive  measures  for 
a  normal  child  are  obstinately  obstructed  by  a  parent,  and  the  par- 
ent should  have  the  same  right  of  appeal  to  a  non-administrative 
tribunal.  On  the  other  hand,  no  parent  who  agrees  with  responsible 
educational  agencies  regarding  a  course  of  treatment,  however 
drastic,  for  a  defective  or  delinquent  child,  should  be  obliged  to  go 
through  court  action  (except  possibly  a  formal  act  of  record)  in 
order  to  secure  such  special  education  for  the  child. 

The  above  views  on  these  tendencies  and  principles  will  be  found 
more  carefully  elaborated  in  my  published  work. 

Thomas  D.  Eliot. 

Kort/pwestern   University. 

RUSSIAN  RELIEF  CONFERENCE 
At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  a 
conference  of  all  agencies  engaged  in  social  relief  in  Russia  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  last  week.  A  sprinkling  of  representatives  of  other 
interested  organizations  also  attended.  The  Friends  reported  that 
approximately  $200,000  worth  of  food  and  medical  supplies  had  al- 
ready been  received  and  distributed  in  Moscow;  and  that,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  government,  the  Friends  were  also  permitted 
to  distribute  such  supplies  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  other  agen- 
cies in  America  that  may  wish  to  send  relief  supplies  to  Russia. 
The  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee  reported  that  it  had 
sent  about  $75,000  worth  of  medical  supplies.  The  All  Russia 
Jewish  Public  Committee,  through  Dr.  D.  H.  Dubrowsky,  reported 
large  amounts  collected  from  Russians  in  this  country  for  the  relief 
of  relatives  and  kinsfolk,  and  from  societies  for  general  relief  in 
needy  districts.  The  Mennonites  reported  the  establishment  of  a 
base  of  supplies  in  Constantinople. 

Two  decisions  were  made  by  the  conference:  First,  that  a  primary 
requisite  for  successful  appeals  for  funds  was  the  dissemination  of 
more  facts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people;  second, 
that  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  correlation  of  efforts 
must  be  established. 
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How  Do  They  Live  in  the  Old  World? 

Immigration  is  the  live  issue.  Only 
by  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  immigrants'  background  can 
we  begin  to  handle  this  question 

OLDWORLDTRAITSTRANSPLANTED 

The  third  of  the  Americanization  Studies 

By  Prof.  Robert  E.  Park  and  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Miller 


"LJONOR  thy  father  and 
*-*  mother"  implies  among 
some  African  tribes  that 
children  shall  kill  their  par- 
ents when  the  latter  reach 
a  certain  age!  This  is  just  an 
illustration  of  the  different  val- 
ues which  different  races  and 
nations  attach  to  the  same 
things.  Harmonizing  such  con- 
flicting opinions  is  the  chief 
factor  of  Americanization.  This 
volume     shows     how    the     best 


may  be  preserved  in  the  immi- 
grant's national  life  and  how 
we  may  replace  with  the  best 
American  tastes  and  traditions 
whatever  may  be  detrimental 
to  his  development  in  America. 
Educators,  Settlement  Workers, 
Labor  Employers — every  one 
interested  in  America — you 
need  this  book.  $2.50.  At  your 
bookstore  or  direct  by  mail, 
prepaid,   $2.60. 


'  Harper  &  Brothers  l^,*5r'g* 


Quicksands  of  Youth 

By  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt 

Presiding  Justice  of  the  Children's  Court  of 
Ne<w  York  City 

A  jurist's  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  neglect- 
ed child  in  the  form  of  stories  of  youngsters  whose 
destiny  he  had  some  hand  in  shaping.  Judge  Hoyt 
lifts  the  curtain  on  a  problem  to  which  is  traceable 
a  substantial  part  of  present-day  crime.  His  book 
is  at  once  a  challenge  to  the  theorist  and  a  call  for 
immediate  readustment  of  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  child  offender. 


"Indeed,  the  dramatic  statement,  the  simple, 
vivid,  glowing  language,  the  twist  and  twang  of  in- 
terest so  alien  to  many  books  written  by  social  work- 
ers, the  use  of  colloquial  words,  the  homely  inci- 
dents plucked  from  back  alleys  and  smelly  of  soap- 
suds, places  this  bock  of  sketches  among  the  kind 
of  thing  done  by  Jacob  Riis." 

— Paul  L.  Benjamin  in  the  Survey. 
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JOTTINGS 


THE  new  Welfare  Federation  of  Philadel- 
phia has  consummated  its  organization. 
[See  the  Survey,  Feb.  12,  page  685.]  The 
following  officers  and  members  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  were  chosen:  president,  J. 
Willis  Martin;  vice-presidents,  John  H. 
Mason,  Samuel  S.  Fels,  Horatio  Gates 
Lloyd;  treasurer,  Drexel  and  Co.;  executive 
secretary,  David  E.  Berg;  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd, 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bok,  Franklin  D'Olier,  J. 
Willis  Martin,  John  H.  Mason,  John  S. 
Newbold,  Arthur  W.  Sewell,  W.  Hinckle 
Smith,  James  M.  Willcox  and  Louis  Wolf. 

JUGOSLAVIA,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  to  give  it  its 
official  name,  has  so  far  improved  in  social 
well-being  and  machinery  for  the  relief  of 
destitution  that  the  two  principal  American 
organizations  formed  for  its  relief  have 
ceased  operations.  One  of  these,  the  Amer- 
ican Jugoslav  Relief,  which  closed  its  doors 
in  December,  had  for  some  time  previously 
operated  almost  exclusively  through  the 
American  Relief  Committee,  contributing 
about  one-quarter  of  the  $1,647,000  spent 
by  that  organization  on  the  children  of 
Jugoslavia.  The  other,  the  Jugoslav  Relief 
of  Chicago,  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  in- 
dividual gifts  and  contributed  supplies  and 
money  to  local  agencies  in  Jugoslavia. 

JAPANESE  farmers  in  California,  in  view 
of  the  increasingly  hostile  attitude  of  the 
government  and  people  of  that  state,  recent- 
ly tried,  through  an  agent,  to  acquire  land 
in  Texas  on  which  to  settle.  This  agent 
was  met  at  the  state  border  by  delegates  of 
the  American  Legion  and  threatened  with 
dire  consequences  to  himself  and  those  he 
represented  if  they  endeavored  to  carry  out 
that  plan,  which  was  subsequently  aband- 
oned. Another  proof  of  Texan  hospitality 
was  given  on  February  16  at  Ranger  where 
about  one  hundred  Mexican  workmen  were 
beaten  up  by  masked  men  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  town.  Mexican  homes  in  nearby 
oil  camps  were  attacked  and  women  and 
children  chased  into  the  open.  The  mayor 
of  Ranger,  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas 
Rangers,  has  taken  steps  to  protect  these 
workers  and  their  homes. 


ECONOMIC  and  cultural  developments 
among  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine 
are  being  advanced  by  an  international 
council  of  Jewish  leaders  which  has  its  seat 
in  London.  Major  James  de  Rothschild,  a 
member  of  this  council,  has  just  returned 
after  a  brief  visit  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing which  time  he  succeeded  in  forming, 
■with  the  aid  of  various  existing  organiza- 
tions, an  American  associate  body  of  the 
council,  composed,  in  part,  of  men  who  have 
not  in  the  past  been  connected  prominent- 
ly or  at  all  with  political  Zionism  but  who 
feel  that  since  Palestine  has  definitely  be- 
come, under  the  British  mandate,  a  Jewish 
homeland,  Jews,  the  world  over,  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  help  in  build- 
ing up  there  permanent  social  and  economic 
institutions     of     a     constructive     character. 


Among  the  American  members  are  Judge 
Irving  Lehman,  Louis  Marschall,  Felix  M. 
Warburg,  Herbert  Lehman,  Cyrus  L.  Salz- 
berger,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
Walter  E.  Meyer  and  Lewis  Strauss.  A  sim- 
ilar body  was  formed  by  Major  de  Roth- 
schild for  Canada. 

ATTACKING  both  the  Tenement  House 
Department  of  New  York  city  and  the  law 
itself,  a  bill,  introduced  on  January  26  in 
the  state  legislature,  proposes  to  give  to  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  which  has  no  special 
competence  in  the  matter,  power  to  set  aside 
any  order  of  the  tenement  house  commis- 
sioner in  relation  to  the  construction  or 
alteration  of  tenement  houses,  to  delete  the 
clause  which  now  prohibits  the  Board  of 
Appeals  from  modifying  the  tenement  house 
law  and  to  permit  that  body  to  set  up  its 
own  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act.  The  same  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  last  three  legislatures 
without  making  any  progress;  but  the  in- 
terests which  desire  its  passage  evidently 
are  as  persistent  as  are  those  informed 
groups  which,  in  the  public  interest,  oppose 
it. 

STUDIES  of  the  possibility  of  helping  to 
avert  business  depressions  by  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  railway  purchases  have  been  made 
by  the  Railway  Business  Association,  of 
which  S.  P.  Bush,  Columbus,  is  chairman. 
In  a  report  just  issued  on  The  Next  Step 
Toward  Preventing  Depression,  he  says: 
"The  railway  supply  industry,  while  it  never 
resorts  to  passing  the  hat,  has  its  Jong 
drawn  out  pauper  periods,  which  subsist  on 
the  comparatively  princely  intervals  and 
which  necessitate  relatively  high  wages  for 
capital  and  labor  during  the  prosperous  in- 
terludes if  the  industry  is  to  be  prepared  to 
discharge  the  demands  made  upon  it."  Sur- 
plus revenues,  the  association  urges,  should 
be  retained  by  the  carriers — a  measure  re- 
quiring federal  legislation — to  achieve  sta- 
o:lization  in  this  important  industry  by  per- 
mitting purchases  and  improvements  in  lean 
yeais. 

TWO  of  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  contest 
for  essays  presented  in  the  Hart  Schafrner  & 
Marx  Company  for  1920  go  to  contributions 
in  the  field  of  finance.  The  second  prize  in 
Class  B  was  divided  in  half  and  awarded  to 
Henry  Dunster  Costigan,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, for  a  study  on  Nationalization  of 
Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Men's  Clothing 
Industry,  and  C.  T.  Steward,  of  Indiana 
University,  for  a  study  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Recent  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Silver. 

THE  appointment  of  Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  central  committee  in  charge 
of  foreign  operations  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  is  a  further  step  in  the  centralization 
process  taking  place  in  the  organization. 
Dr.  Hill,  who  will  take  office  about  March 
1,  succeeds  Frederick  P.  Keppel  who  became 
director  of  foreign  operations  following  the 
change  of  the  Red  Cross  organization  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  basis.  Following  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Keppel  to  undertake  other 
work,  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  former  deputy 
American  Red  Cross  commissioner  to 
Europe,  has  been  serving  as  acting  director 
of  foreign  operations. 
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Popular  Misgovern ment  in  the  United  Statel. 
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tional  Economic  Conference.  The  Fight  th( 
Famine  Council.  London.  132  pp.  Paper 
Price,  2s.  6d.;   by  mail  of   the   Survey,  $0.85. 

.Railroad    Capitalization.       By    James     C.     Bon 
bright.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  206  pp.' Paper 
.Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey    $2  10 
»,?    IN-„A    Medieval   City.     By   Edwin    Benson 
Macmillan   Co.        84   pp.        Illustrated.        Pri 
$2.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,   $2.05. 

Cambridge  Essays  on  Adult  Education.  Editet 
by  St.  John  Parry.  Macmillan  Co.  230  pn 
Price,   $5.00;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,   $5.25 

1  he  American  Empire.  By  Scott  Nearing.  Rani 
School  of  Social  Science  266  pp.  Paper,  price 
$0.50,  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.55  Cloth 
price    $1.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05 

Social  Evolution.  By  Benjamin  Kidd.  Re'viseii 
and  enlarged  edition.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
$2  75PP'  '    %         •    by   mail   0f    the    Survey, 

Th^e  "£"B£  op  Evolution.  By  Joseph  McCabe. 
G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.  124  pp.  Price,  $1.50: 
by  mail  of  the   Survey.   $1.60 

National  Defense.  Compiled  by  Julia  E.  John- 
sen.  Debater's    Handbook  Series.    H.  W.  Wilson 

c  79*,PJ?;      Pnce'    $x-8°;    fay    mail    of    the 

Survey,   $1.95. 

The  Happy  Highways.     By  Storm  Jameson.    The 

Century    Co.      306    pp.      Price,    $2.00;    by 

of   the   Survey,   $2.15. 
The   Van   Dyke   Book:     Edited   by   Edwin    Mi 

Lnarles  Scribner's  Sons.     187  pp.     i-nce    $0  8 

uy  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.95 
Russia  in  the  Shadows.     By  H.  G.  Wells.  Ceor 

H.   Doran   Co.      179  pp.      Price,    $1.50;    by 

of  the   Survey,   $1.60. 
E',LoDu  £0NT„  DE  Nemours  avd   Company   11 

1902.       By     Mrs.     G.     F.     DuPont.       Houghton 

Mifflin    Co.      196    pp.      Price,    $3.00;    by   mail   of 

the   Survey,   $3.15. 
Debatable  Ground.     By  G.   B.   Stern.     Alfred 

Knopf.      402   pp.      Price,    $2.50;    by   mail    of 

Survey,   $2.65. 
The  People  op  Mexico.     By  Wallace  Thompso 

Harper     &    Bros.      428    pp.       Price,    $2.50; 

mail   of   the    Survey,   $2.75. 
The    Monster.      By    Horce    Bleackley.      Geo     H. 

Doran  &  Co.     340  pp.     Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of 

the   Survey,  $2.10. 
French    Civilization    From    Its   Origin    to   th» 

Close  of   the   Middle   Aces.     By  Albert   Leon 

Guerard.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     328  pp.     Price, 

$5.00;    by   mail   of  the    Survey,    $5.25. 
Our  Revolution.     Essays  in  Interpretation.  By 

Victor    S.     Yarros.       Richard     G.     Badger        251 

pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
The  Mirror  op  Downing  Street.     By  "A  Gentle- 
man  with   a    Duster."      Mills   &   Boon,    London. 

174   pp.      Price,   5   sh.;   by  mail   of  the   Survey, 

$1.50. 
Church  Finance  and  Social  Ethics.     By  Bishop 

Francis  J.   McConnell.      Macmillan    Co.      130  pp. 

Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.55. 
Taboo  and  Genetics.     By  M.   M.   Knight.   Iva  L 

Peters,   Phyllis   Blanchard.      Moffat,   Yard  &  Co., 

New  York.      301    pp.      Price,   $3.00;   by   mail  ol 

the   Survey,  $3.15. 
A   Social  and   Industrial  History   of   England. 

By  J.    F.   Rees.      E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.      197  pp. 

Price,    $2.00;    by   mail   of   the    Survey,    $2.10. 
University  Debaters  Annual   1919-1920.     Edited 

by    Edith   Phelps.      H.    W.   Wilson    Co.      372   pp. 

Price,   $2.25;   by  mail   of  the   Survey,   $2.40. 
Lincoln    and    Liquor.      By    Duncan    C.    Milner. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.     155  pp.     Price,  $1.00; 

by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.05. 
Principles  of  Freedom.     By  Terence  MacSwiney. 

E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.     24.4  pp.      Price,   $2.00;  by 

mail   of  the    t-   rvey,   $2.10. 
The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Freemasonry.    By 

Albert    Churchward.       Macmillan    Co.       239    pp. 

Price,  $3.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.95. 
Management   of   Dairy   Plants.     By   M.    Morten- 
sen.        Macmillan     Co.        358     pp.        Illustrated. 

Price,  $2.40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
Training   for   Store   Service.     By  Lucile   Eave«. 

Richard   G.   Badger.      143   pp.     Price,  $2.00;   by 

mail   of  the   Survey,   $2.05. 
The  Slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  the  Ukraine  i» 

1919.     By  Elias  Heifez.     Thomas   Seltzer.     408 

pp.     Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 1 
TISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisement^,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  Vhe  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cen*g  per  word 
or  initial,  including  tht  address  or  box 
number,  for  tatn  insertion,  minimum 
charge,  $1.50. 

Discounts  on  4  or ,  more  consecutive 
insertions. 

Address  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


K«i 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  settlement  worker 
with  speaking  knowledge  of  Spanish,  to  con- 
duct Mexican  settlement  and  social  center. 
Social  Service  Bureau,  2iz  City  Hall, 
Houston,  Texas. 

WANTED:  Boys'  Worker  for  well  estab- 
lished Settlement  in  middle  west.  Jewish 
preferred,  excellent  opportunities.  Write 
particulars.    3771  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  nurse  with  case 
work  experience  for  dispensary  and  follow- 
up  work.  In  applying,  please  give  recom- 
mendations, experience,  and  salary  expected. 
The  Jewish  Federation,  Scranton,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  small 
Jewish  orpha»  home.  Must  be  a  married 
man.  Give  education,  experience,  and  sal- 
ary expected.     3775   Survey. 

SOCIAL  Worker  applications  are  invited 
from  women  of  experience  for  the  position 
of  Head  of  Department  of  Girls'  and 
women's  work  in  a  large  Jewish  educational 
and  Philanthropic  organization.  The  in- 
cumbent must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  Jew- 
ish girls  and  women,  residing  in  a  very  con- 
gested section  of  New  York.  The  position 
•ffers  large  opportunities  for  initiative  and 
development.  Hours  of  duty  late  afternoon 
and  evening.  In  applying  please  state  spe- 
cifically and  in  detail,  age,  education,  ex- 
perience and  salaries  received.  Write  T.  L., 
520  Presbyterian  B'.dg. 

WANTED:  Immediately,  experienced 
Jewish  social  head  worker  for  Neighborhood 
House,  Richmond,  Va.  Address  Mrs. 
Raphael  Levy,  Sec,  3005  Monument  Ave., 
Richmond,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  Position.  Experienced  in 
child  welfare  work  and  in  personal  ap- 
proach. College  graduate.-  Prefers  position 
with  child  helping  agency.  Excellent  cre- 
dentials.   3757  Survey. 

WHAT  I  WANT:  statistical  or  research 
work.  Why  I  want  i*:  chance  to  use  initia- 
tive. Qualifications:  experienced  as  statis- 
tician and  in  social  work,  collegiate,  School 
of  Civics  and  statistical  training.  Can  audit 
accounts.  Speak  Italian,  translate  French. 
Spanish.  Present  salary  in  government 
•ervice  $1,800.  Write  to  me.  Apt.  603,  The 
Monmouth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED:  By  Spring,  permanent  posi- 
tion in  or  near  large  city,  by  Social  Service 
Worker  and  handicraft  teacher.  3765 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  New  York  settlement,  de- 
sires change  for  good  reason.  Executive  or 
assistant  in  social  and  recreational  center 
or  supervisor  Junior  Department.  3774 
Survey. 

UNIVERSITY  trained  woman,  experi- 
enced in  business,  scientific  research  and 
literary  work,  desires  position  having  defin- 
ite salary.  Prefers  field  work  where  exper- 
ience as  writer,  lecturer  and  story-teller, 
and  training  in  psychology  and  sociology 
might  be  useful.  Would  consider  scientific 
or  social  work  for  industrial  organization, 
position  as  private  assistant  in  literary  or 
scientific  undertaking,  executive  work  (not 
teaching)  in  an  educational  or  philanthropic 
institution,  or  secretarial  work  for  institu- 
tion.    3777  Survey. 


TEACHERS  W ANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of 
country  (some  foreign  openings.)  Ernest 
OIp,   Steger  Building,   Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DO  YOU  KNOW  anyone  who  would  en- 
joy making  a  home  for  a  small  family  of 
women,  all  workers,  on  an  experimental 
farm  two  hours  from  New  York?  Laundry 
sent  out,  modern  conveniences,  interesting 
farm  activities,  pleasant  home  life  and  an 
outlook   for   the   future.     3776   Survey. 


BOYS'  CAMP 


Camp   Swago  in   Pennsylvania 
FOR  THE  BOY 

directors  : 
J.   Jablonower,    5   West   65  th  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
D.    I.    Kaplan,    4712     13th   Avenue, 

BROOKLYN 


RESEARCH: 


We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
cial articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line    per    month,    four   weekly   inser. 
tions,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month 

Bettrr  JEmtpa  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  anj  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year: 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City. 
Inc.,   19  East  72d   Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    50   Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing.    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 

MAX   SCHMETTERLINC,    PRINTER,    NEW    YORK 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty     cents    a    line,     four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York   City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5     Park    Square,     Boston. 

The  Cost  op  Venereal  Disease  to  Industry. 
By  Ray  H.  Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  W,  40  St.,  New  York  City. 
10  cents  per  copy.     Ask  for  Publication  S322. 


The  following  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  44  E.  2i  St., 
New  York  City: 

(1)  The  Hich  Cost  op  Living  and  the  Ten 
Years'  Program,  1920-1930,  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  Oct.,  1920.  8  pages. 
Free. 

(2)  Earnings  op  Women  in  Factories  and  a 
Legal  Minimum  Wage.  January,  1921.  28 
pages,  10  cents. 

(3)  Minimum  Wage  Commissions  —  Current 
Facts.     January,   1921.     16  pages.     5  cents. 

(4)  American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work. 
Dorothy  W.   Douglas.     41  pages.     10  cents. 

(5)  Minimum  Wace  Laws  Are  Good  Business. 
February,   1921.     8  pages.     5  cents. 

(6)  District  op  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Cases — Children's  Hospital  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  vs.  Minimum  Wage  Board  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Lyons  vs.  Same. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, October  term,  1920.  Brief  in  defense 
of  Constitutionality  of  the  law.  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Mary  W.  Dewson,  520 
pages.     $1.00.     (Case   pending.) 

(7)  Night  Working  Mothers  in  Textile 
Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Agnes  De  Lima, 
Dec,  1920.  20  pages.   10  cents.  (Illustrated.) 

Two  Selected  Book  Lists.  For  Parents  25c; 
For  Children  50c,  postage  extra.  Description  of 
each  title.  Published  by  the  Federation  for 
Child   Study,  2  W.   64  St.,  N.   Y.   C. 

Outline  Study  No.  1  Immigration  and  Ameri- 
canization, No.  2  Our  Foreign  Polict  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  E.  W.  Loughran 
and  M.  R.  Madden.  Prepared  with  page  ref- 
erences to  collateral  reading  for  debates.  Price 
30  cents  each.  Ward  McDermott  Press, 
Warren,   R.   I. 

The  Year's  Work  in  Mental  Hygiene  in  New 
York  State.  From  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation,  105  East  22  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  announces  the  publica- 
tion of  the  following  three  pamphlets: 

Worker's  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
foreign  experiments  in  education  under  working 
class  direction  and  control.  By  Arthur  Gleason, 
1921,   50  cents. 

Building  Guilds  in  Great  Britain.  Story  of 
an  experiment  in  industrial  re-organization. 
Kepnnt  of  study  published  in  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  February  1921  By 
Ordway  Tead,  25  cents. 

National  Councils  in  the  Printing  Trades 
Kepnnt  of  study  published  in  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1921.  By  Charles  R.  Walker. 
Jr.,    50   cents. 

Palmer,  The  Law,  and  the  "Twelve"— The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  seriously  investi- 
gating the  charges  of  the  now  famous  "Report 
upon  the  Illegal  Practices  of  Justice,"  by  twelve 
distinguished  lawyers,  published  last  summer 
On  request  we  have  filed  with  the  Committee 
the  answer  of  the  Twelve  to  Palmer's  claim  that 
they  were  "undoubted  falsehoods."  It  defines 
the  law,  deals  with  the  facts,  and  makes  vigor 
ous  suggestions  for  action.  Further,  Z.  Chafee 
jr.,  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School  has 
prepared  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  "Digest 
of  Hi ZlCel  t0  EvideTnce.  °f  Illegal  Practices 
ot  the  Department  of  Justice."  Very  valuable 
authentic  Briefly  describes  character  of  evl-' 
S  ^  Clte/  tdocfments  where  it  can  be 
found.     Copy  of  the  Answer  by  mail  50c;  copy 

Profn?W  ?ePr^  (ac£CW  ,eft>  35c:  eopy  of 
£rof.   Chafee  s  Digest  50c;   the  three  for   $1.00. 

Na&  JpdS°?  K'>  Executive  Secretary. 
Rational  Popular  Government  League  637 
Munsey   Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C. 
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By  Air  Mail 
To  Survey  Advertisers 

Mail  was  too  slow,  a  telegram  was  too  condensed 
for  this  man  in  Oakland.      He  shot  his  answer 
through  the  air  in  the  envelope  reproduced  above. 
It  crossed  the  continent  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  advertiser  four  days  after  it  was   written,  ten   days 
after  publication  date  of  The  Survey  issue  containing  the 
advertisement. 

The  advertisement  cost  four  dollars.  It  brought  in 
twenty-four  replies.  The  advertiser  tells  us  that  all  were 
"very  satisfactory,  from  well  qualified  men  of  an  unusually 
high  class." 

This  is  the  advertisement  just  as  it  ran  in  The  Survey  ot 
January  22nd: 

WANTED:  by  a  civic  agency  in  a  large 
eastern  state,  an  executive  secretary  of 
training  and  experience,  to  extend  influence 
and  usefulness  of  the  association,  and  to  con- 
duct legislative  propaganda,  civic  educa- 
tion, etc.,  and  organize  local  centers.  State 
fully  experience,  qualifications,  salary  ex- 
pected, etc.  All  replies  confidential.  Ref- 
erences.    3744  Survey. 

In  A  BIG  city  daily  or  a  popular  magazine  the  same  advertise- 
ment would  have  cost  more  and  brought  in  ten  times  as  many 
answers.  But  would  it  have  found  the  man  in  Oakland?  The 
"men  of  unusually  high  class"? 

The  Survey  subscription  list  is  a  "picked"  list — a  very  highly 
selected  list  of  people  with  special  qualifications.  The  rates  for 
Survey  Classified  Advertisements  are  low : 

Want  Ads. — 8  cents  per  word,  initial  and  number,  including  the 
address,    per    insertion;    minimum    $1.50. 

Display  Ads. — 25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch,  three 
columns  to  the  page;  minimum   1   inch. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  fill  a  position,  find  a  job,  rent  a  house,  get  boys 
or  girls  for  a  summer  camp,  sell  a  pamphlet  or  a  book,  fill  the 
vacant  rooms  in  a  hotel  or  resort,  add  to  a  membership  list — do 
or  sell  or  promote  anything  among  serious-minded,  cultured  men 
and  women  who  are  leaders  in  their  communities — then  write  to 

The  Survey 


112  East  igth  Street 


New  York  City 


MARCH  5,  1921 


PRICE  25  CENTS 


SOKOW 
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"THE  LONG  TURN"  OF  24  HOURS 
The   Climax  of  12-hour  7-day  work 


» 


THREE  SHIFTS 
IN  STEEL 

The  Long  Day  and  the  Way  Out 

A  SPECIAL  NUMBER 

Presenting    the    results    of   investigations 

carried  out   for  the  Cabot  Fund   into 

the    excessive    hours    of  labor    in 

the  continuous  processes  in  steel, 

their  human  consequences  and 

the  forces  for  change 

ARTICLES  BY 

John  A.  Fitch 

Whiting  Williams 

S^Adele  Shaw 


TWO  SHIFTS 
12  hours  by  day,  13  hours  by  night 


THREE  SHIFTS 
8  hours  for  all  crews 


-;) 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y. ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurance;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TAL I TY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial  organizations;    and   for   training   men    in    the   profession    of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  O.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   PRISON  ASSOCIATION Annual  congress  of  American 

penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy.,  135  E.  15th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  F.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
M!r.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire.  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156~  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  ESmmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children.;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  A  league  of  agencies  to  secure  a  better  understanding  of 
child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  standards  and  methods  in  the 
different  fields  of  work  with  children,  and  to  make  available  in 
any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort.  The 
League  will  be  glad  to  advise  and  assist  any  agency  in  its  plans 
for  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Director. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in,  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
JorOan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Frof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec. 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vlce- 
~-\\   F.    H   Rogers,   treas.;   W.   H.    Scoville.   sec'y.;   Hampton.    Va. 
I  s  Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a. Government 
IJoL     Free  Illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission   on    the   Church   and    Social    Service — Rev.    Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.;   Inez   M.    Cavert,   librarian. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 
Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payrolL" 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler. 
secretary.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
Intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward.       , 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES™, 

Rush    Taggart.    pres.;   Mrs.    Robert   L..   Dickinson,    treas.;    Virgil   V.    j 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.     Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE    COUNCIL— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke.  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

A.  Pace. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Fress    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    M.cGrath; 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School  for  Women,   Washington,   D.   C-— Dean, 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohltfr. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and!  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; delinquency;  health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chiis.  P. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  cone  litions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  C  ooper- 
ates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  w  -elfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  ex'hibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL    COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE"— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Asso  ciate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ai  ader- 
son;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  \  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  fe«  sble- 
mlndedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neui  roses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  (  sur 
veys,  state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Buy 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cinevin- 
nati,  Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian' 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions— R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial   and   Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.   Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community— Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting    of    Native   and    Foreign-Born    In   America — Grace   Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures' publish  literature  of  movement— samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods. 
„AT,  ■  ?n  TTnlon  Park  Boston  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
studV an0dUclOcnerTeafac?iOorinncity.  sta?f  and  nation,  for -meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y.. 
130  E  59th  St  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in i  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
TeU-support.    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker."  Sl.oO  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine ••National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics  Ministration  and  city  planning.  The  League  Is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on i  short  ballot,  city,  county  and  state 
Icovernments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
f£c'y™  261  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.  Dues.  J5.00  a  year. 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Fila l  Phuiips  Crandal  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Aye..  New  York 
OMects- To  stimulate the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
JuvIiod  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
tomaUon  OffStal  organ,  the  '"Public  Health  Nurse,"  ■«b?cription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  *3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  S3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE_Mrs.  Edith iShatto 
Kine  msr  130  E.  22nd  SL,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
worker™  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
Tonnel  (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization Trfucation.  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
aliases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crulade?  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin, 

I  NATIONAL   URBAN    LEAGUE— For  social   service  among  Negroes. 

LHollings worth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones    exec,   sec'y.; 

i«7  £  23rd  St    New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  co  ored 

|  p|o®e  to  work  out^ommunity  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A  Gordon  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston. 
minVis  Vsecure  effective *  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
,  ^sPt™cTon  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor  Official  publication, 
'-The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 
NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago  IU.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  Enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
_HS  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground.' neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems.    f 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
sion for  ah\  C  G.  Hoag.  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St..  Philadelphia. 
Membership.  |1,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 
the  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence tne  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J? H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
renditions— John  M  Gienn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments    CnariW   Organ  zation,   Child-Helping,   Education      Statistics, 

,  Recreation  Remedial  Loans.' Surveys,  and  Exhibits  -Industrial  Stu- 
dies,  Library.  Southern  Highland  Division.     The  publications  of  the 

'  Rutsell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  m  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  non-commercial  cooperative  organi- 
zation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForesL  pres. . 
John  M.  Glenn,  Heiry  R.  Seager,  vice-pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly.  The  Surveys 
work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  departments: 

Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces    Edwa.d  T.  Devine 

Industry,   William  L.   Chenery 

Health,   Michael   M.   Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,   Joseph  K.  Hart 

Familv  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Paul  L.  Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,   S.  Adele  Shaw  . 

Cooperating  Subscriptions  (memberships)  $10.  Regular  subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.    112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

-s^^^^W^ 

Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

THE  WASTES  OF  OVERWORK 

1  Overwork  as  a  Factor  in  Production. 
♦  a.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  length  of  the  work- 
day and  the  output  of  the  worker?  Does  the  output  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  length  of  the  day  increases?  That  is,  will  a 
worker  turn  out  twice  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  will  in 
four?  And  three  times  as  much  in  twelve  hours?  Or  four  times 
as  much  in  sixteen?  When  will  this  direct  increase  begin  to  fall 
down?     Will   these   factors  vary   in   different   industries? 

b.  Has  the  length  of  work-day  that  would  allow  maximum 
productivity  been  established  ?  Can  workers  extend  their  work- 
day indefinitely  "if  they  want  to?"  Over  an  indefinite  term  of 
days  or  months?  Are  there  any  limits  to  the  capacity  of  the  hu- 
man machine  to  keep  going?  Are  these  limits  under  any  sort  of 
conscious  control?  Can,  they  be  ignored  without  darger?  Do 
workers  ever  "wear  out?"  Are  they  ever  "scrapped?"  Is  over- 
work economical?  To  the  worker?  To  the  industry?  To  the 
community?  Could  such  questions  as  these,  especially  the  question 
of  the  most  economical  work-day,  be  determined  by  investigation? 
Have  such  investigations  ever  been  made?  With  what  results? 
To  what  extent  have  those  investigations  been  accepted  as  con- 
clusive? Is  this  a  field  for  science,  or  should  tradition  and  old 
practice  rule  here? 

2  Overwork  and  the  Problems  of  Citizenship. 
♦  Is  work  a  factor  in  good  citizenship?  Is  it  the  only  factor? 
For  some  people  ?  Should  workers  be  expected  to  contribute  any- 
thing else  to  the  community?  Should  a  worker  be  expected  to  be 
interested  in  civic  affairs?  In  politics?  In  candidates  and  meas- 
ures to  be  voted  upon  at  elections?  Should  he  expect  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  for  himself,  or  should  he  be  willing  to  follow  the 
advice  of  people  who  have  time  to  investigate?  Should  the  length 
of  the  work-day  be  determined,  in  any  measure,  by  the  other 
aspects  of  the  worker's  life?  Or  is  the  length  of  the  work-day  a 
"purely  economic"  question?  What  chance  has  the  worker  who 
has  put  in  twelve  hours  in  the  mills  of  becoming  intelligent  on  the 
doctrines  of  "Americanism?"  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  being 
"chronically  tired?"  Is  such  a  condition  of  mind  and  body  con- 
ducive to  good  citizenship?  Are  tired,  uninformed,  unintelligent 
voters  essential  to  our  American  political  institutions?  To  our  poli- 
tical boss  systems? 

Overwork  and  the  Home. 
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♦  Have  the  family  and  home  of  the  worker  any  social  value? 
Can  any  industry  be  expected  to  adjust  itself  to  the  civic  and 
family  needs  of  the  workers?  Or  are  all  questions  as  to  the 
organization  of  an  industry  "economic"  questions,  to  be  determined 
wholly  within  the  structure  of  the  industry?  Must  citizenship,  the 
civic  life,  the  family  and  the  home,  and  all  other  community  and 
social  interests  conform  themselves  to  the  prior  rights  and  neces- 
sities of  industry?  If  so,  is  this  a  demonstration  of  the  "economic 
determination"  of  our  institutions?  Does  it  prove  the  contentions  of 
some  of  our  most  vigorous  critics  of  the  present  industrial  order 
that  such  is  the  case? 
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The  "Brass  Check  Weekly!" 


SOME  TIME  AGO  we  threatened  to  start  a 
publication  with  the  above  name,  to  keep  up 
with  the  increasing  dishonesties  of  the  capitalist 
press.  We  meant  the  suggestion  playfully,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  capitalist  press  is  going  to  drive 
us  to  it! 

Last  November  the  author  of  "The  Brass  Check" 
was  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  ioth 
California  District.  During  the  campaign  not  a  sin- 
gle newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  quoted  a  word  from 
the  campaign  speeches  of  this  candidate.  A  few  days 
before  election  the  Los  Angeles  "Times"  published  a 
big  display  article,  with  heading  all  the  way  across 
the  page:  "HERE  ARE  ALL  THE  CANDI- 
DATES." The  list  was  complete — save  for  one 
name,  that  of  the  author  of  "The  Brass  Check."  On 
the  day  after  election,  all  five  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
printed  on  the  front  pages  a  "box"  giving  the  returns 
for  all  the  principal  offices.  The  list  began  with  the 
vote  for  United  States  Senator.  It  then  gave  the  vote 
for  the  9th  District.  Then,  it  skipped  entirely  the 
vote  for  the  ioth  District,  which  is  three-fourths  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  went  on  to  give  the  vote 
for  the  minor  offices.  On  the  second  day  after  elec- 
tion, the  newspapers  repeated  this  incredible  perform- 
ance and  the  boycotted  candidate  sent  telegrams  to 
the  Socialist  papers  of  the  country,  stating  how  the  re- 
turns were  being  suppressed. 

There  is  published  in  New  York  city  an  organ  of 
the  Old  Style  Tory  virtues  called  the  "Weekly  Re- 
view." In  this  paper  an  ex-Socialist,  W.  J.  Ghent, 
published  an  article  charging  that  the  author  of  "The 
Brass  Check"  had  been  inaccurate.  Ghent  had  found 
one  sentence  of  comment  on  the  returns  in  one  news- 
paper the  day  after  election,  and  two  sentences  the 
second  day  after  election.  He  furthermore  showed 
that  the  Los  Angeles  "Times"  had  published  the  com- 
plete returns  on  November  7,  four  days  after  election, 
and  the  official  revised  returns  on  November  20.  To 
this  the  author  of  "The  Brass  Check"  replied  that  all 
his  telegrams  had  been  sent  on  November  3  and  4,  so 
that  what  the  "Times"  had  published  on  November 
7  and  20  did  not  touch  the  question  of  his  veracity. 
As  to  the  earlier  matters,  Ghent  had  made  his  case  by 
suppressing  all  mention  of  the  "boxes"  containing  the 
returns  with  the  vote  in  the  ioth  District  omitted. 

THE  "WEEKLY  REVIEW"  delayed  for  two 
months  to  publish  this  explanation — in  the  mean- 
time sending  it  to  Ghent,  so  that  he  might  prepare  an 
answer.  This  answer  of  Ghent  was  a  charge  that  the 
author  of  the  "Brass  Check"  had  lied ;  that  he  had 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  New  York  "Call"  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  complete  re- 
turns in  the  Los  Angeles  "Times."  By  accident  the 
author  found  out  about  this  new  charge  before  it  was 
published  in  the  "Weekly  Review,"  and  he  obtained 
from   the   telegraph  companies  certified   evidence   that 


he  had  sent  no  telegrams  to  the  New  York  "Call"  ex- 
cept on  November  3  and  4;  he  had  sent  none  on  No- 
vember 6.  The  telegram  referred  to  by  Ghent  had 
been  sent  by  another  party,  and  sent  on  November 
5,  not  November  6 — that  is,  it  had  been  sent  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  returns  by  the  Los  Angeles 
"Times"  on  November  6! 

This  documentary  evidence  was  submitted  to  the 
editor  of  the  "Weekly  Review,"  as  a  test  of  the  Old 
Style  Tory  virtues.  Having  the  evidence  before  him 
that  his  charges  were  false,  here  is  what  the  editor  of 
the  "Weekly  Review"  did:  he  published  the  charges 
of  Ghent,  and  returned  the  evidence  of  Upton  Sinclair 
unpublished  and  unmentioned ;  he  wrote  a  letter,  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  the  evidence  before  him,  at  the 
time  he  sent  the  charges  to  press;  but  he  reurned  the 
evidence  for  lack  of  space!  The  charges  are  now  be- 
ing reprinted  in  capitalist  papers  from  Philadelphia  to 
Sacramento,  and  were  last  heard  from  in  the  "Stand- 
ard," an  organ  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Societies! 

MEANTIME,  "THE  BRASS  CHECK"  is  re- 
ported as  the  book  most  in  demand  in  one  public 
library  after  another.  A  friend  informs  us  that  in 
Los  Angeles  there  are  forty  reservations  for  it!  Scores 
of  college  boys  are  writing  us  about  it,  one  declaring 
that  he  heard  the  book  discussed  in  three  different  class- 
rooms in  one  day!  The  book  has  reached  the  Gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Philippines,  who  writes  enthusias- 
tically about  it.  Also  it  has  reached  Japan,  whence 
come  three  letters  in  one  month,  asking  to  translate  it. 
The  Economy  Book  Shop  of  Chicago  telegraphs  for 
1,400  copies,  having  had  750  the  month  previous — 
and  this  a  year  after  publication ! 

The  London  "Nation"  gave  "The  Brass  Check"  a 
two  page  review  a  year  ago.  Now,  our  shipments  of 
6,500  copies  having  reached  London,  the  "Nation"  of 
January  29  gives  another  page.  We  quote  one  para- 
graph, so  that  you  may  see  how  the  Wild  West  looks 
from  a  London  study! 

"If  you  wish  to  read  a  lively  book  of  adventure — really 
desperate  big-game  hunting,  in  a  country  apparently  full  of 
man-eaters  that  stalk  the  hunter  invisibly  and  generaUy  get 
him,  and  rogue  tuskers  that  wait  securely  in  ambush  to  flat- 
ten out  innocent  wayfarers  who  trespass  in  tabooed  groves 
— read  the  'Brass  Check.'  It  is  by  Upton  Sinclair  (Hender- 
sons, 3s.  6d.),  an  author  who  has  written  about  jungles  be- 
fore, I  am  told,  though  I  have  never  read  him.  One  gathers 
from  Mr.  Sinclair  that  Sven  Hedin,  Shackleton,  Doughty, 
and  other  pioneers  in  lands  where  you  find  rocks  but  no 
ruth,  had  simple  tasks  compared  to  that  of  an  American 
newspaper  reporter  who  tries  to  tell  what  he  knows;  for  the 
sub-title  of  this  book  is  'A  Study  of  American  Journalism.' 
It  appears  from  it  that  there  is  work  still  for  stout-hearted 
pioneers  in  New  York  which  will  make  Buffalo  Bill's  excite- 
ments in  the  Wi'd  West  seem  but  table  tennis.  What  are 
grizzly  bears  to  High  Finance?  What  the  Sioux  warrior 
Rain-in-the-Face  to  Mr.  Hearst?  Young  men  who  are  look- 
ing for  an  exciting  life  but  are  deploring  the  softness  of  a 
modern  existence  should  read  Upton  Sinclair  and  admire 
the  oportunity  he   shows  could  be  theirs." 


Prices    of    "The   Brass    Check"    and    other    books    published    by  Upton  Sinclair  are:   Single   copy,   paper   60c   postpaid; 
three  copies   $1.50;  ten  copies  $4.50.      Single  copy,   cloth,    $1.20    postpaid;    three    copies    $3.00;    ten    copies,    $9.00. 

Upton  Sinclair,  Pasadena,  California. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP 

THE  late  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston,  broker,  believed  that  a 
stockholder  has  responsibility  toward  the  industry  from  which 
he  draws  his  income  in  the  same  way  that  a  citizen  has  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  As  a  stockholder  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  roused  by  the  findings  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  his  first  step  was  to  exert  himself  to  clear  up 
Painters'  Row,  a  cluster  of  bedraggled  company  houses  on  the 
South  Side;  his  second  to  promote  the  one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
schedule;  his  third  to  urge  the  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day. 
Mr.  Cabot  died.  The  war  came.  But  he  left  a  trust  fund  the  first 
income  from  which  has  been  devoted  this  past  year  to  reopening  by 
a  series  of  investigations  the  question  of  the  long  day  in  the  steel 
industry  and  the   way  out. 

The  findings  of  these  investigations  are  interpreted  in  this  issue 
of  the  Survey.  They  close  in  on  this  hoariest  work-schedule  in 
American  industrial  life  from  three  directions: — massing  in  greater 
detail  than  ever  before  its  human  consequences;  setting  forth  how 
the  steel  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  gone  completely  over  to  the 
eight-hour  dav;  and  bringing  together  the  experience  of  those  west- 
ern independents  who  have  out-stripped  the  great  steel  companies 
in  pioneering  the  change  here  in  the  United  States. 

There   are  many  indications  that  the   decision  will   depend   not 
merely   on    overcoming    technical    difficulties    in    installation    but   on 
whether  there  is  clear  indication  that  the  public  will  no  longer  put 
up  with  the  twelve-hour  day.     Every  stockholder  in  steel  can  make 
the  weight  of  his  opinion  known  at  71  Broadway  or  other  company 
office.     Every  civic  agency  and  every  church  can  count.     Today  a     \ 
never  before  public  opinion  has  a  chance  to  throw  its  weight  inf       ' 
the  scales.  n-      *» 


r 


THE    LEGEND 

To  Colonel  James  Anderson — founder  of  free  libraries  in  western  Pennsylvania.  He 
opened  his  library  to  working  boys  and  upon  Saturday  afternoons  acted  as  librarian 
thus  dedicating  not  only  his  books  but  himself  to  the  noble  works.  This  monument  is 
erected  in  grateful  remembrance  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  one  of  the  working  bnys  to 
whom  were  thus  opened  the  precious  treasures  of  knowledge  and  imagination  through 
which    youth    may    ascend 

TIME  TO  READ 

The  figure  of  a  steel  worker,  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  which  Andrew  Carnegie  erected  in 
Allegheny  City  in  memory  of  the  man  who  put  books  in  his  hands  as  a  working  boy.  Yet  it 
has  befallen  that  the  great  donor  of  libraries  to  American  communities  founded  an  industry 
which  gives  the  men  who  work  at  it  less  leisure  than  any  other  in  America.  Carnegie  in  his 
own  lifetime  took  the  stand  that  the  twelve-hour  day  must  go,  but  65  out  of  every  100  em- 
ployes of  the  constituent  company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  bears  his 
own  name — 30,000  men  out  of  56,000 — work  the  twelve-hour  day 


THE  LONG  DAY 

By  jfohn  A.  Fitch 

I 

The  Facts  as  to  the  Twelve-Hour  Day 
and  the  Seven-Day  Week 


THERE  are  two  traditional  labor  policies  of  the  steel 
industry  to  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration stands  officially  opposed.  By  vote  of  the 
stockholders  in  annual  meeting  in  1912,  the  twelve- 
hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  were  condemned.  It  was 
voted  to  accept  the  report  of  a  committee  recommending  that 
seven-day  labor  should  be  abolished  "no  matter  what  alleged 
difficulties"  stood  in  the  way,  and  that  "steps  should  be  taken 
now"  toward  bringing  to  an  end  the  twelve-hour  day.  These 
recommendations  broke  away  from  the  whole  habit  of  steel- 
making  since  the  development  of  the  Bessemer  process  in  the 
6o's.  There  has  been  a  movement — with  decidedly  varying 
headway — toward  the  abandonment  of  the  seven-day  week, 
but  inquiry  in  the  principal  centers  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  twelve-hour  workers  is  as  great  today  as  it  was 
eight  years  ago  when  the  stockholders'  committee  of  the  great- 
est of  all  steel  companies  brought  in  its  report. 

It  is  the  feature  of  continuous  operation  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  persistent  survival  of  the  twelve-hour  day 
in  the  steel  industry.  Essentially  a  hot  metal  industry,  every 
effort  is  made  to  conserve  the  initial  heat  contributed  by  the 
blast  furnace  in  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  At  best  there  is 
some  cooling,  and  it  is  necessary  to  apply  additional  heat  at 
different  points  in  the  process  of  a  unit  of  iron  from  blast 
furnace  through  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  to  a  finished 
steel  product.  The  most  economical 
operation  is  that  which  utilizes  the 
original  melting  heat  to  the  full.  Any 
unnecessary  cooling,  such  as  would  be 
entailed  by  shutting  down  for  a  few 
hours,  is  a  loss  of  time  and  money. 
Hence  the  steel  industry  operates  con- 
tinuously, day  and  night,  and  keeps  up 
a  continual  movement  of  the  hot  metal 
through  the  plant. 


THE    NIGHT    SHIFT    AND    THE    DAY 


Given  continuous  operation,  men  are  needed  twenty-four 
hours  a  day — not  the  same  men,  of  course — but  always,  day 
and  night,  a  full  crew  must  be  on  hand.  When  one  crew 
leaves  the  mills,  another  must  step  into  its  place.  This  ar- 
rangement requires  a  division  of  the  day  into  fairly  equal 
parts.  It  may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  with  two  crews 
of  men  working  twelve  hours  each;  or  there  may  be  three 
crews,  each  with  an  eight-hour  day.  This  is  what  compli- 
cates the  question  of  hours  of  labor  in  steel.  A  man's  day 
cannot  be  shortened  progressively  if  he  works  at  one  of  the 
essential  processes.  Any  change  is  a  radical  one,  involving 
taking  on  or  laying  off  an  entire  crew.  You  must  have  the 
two-shift  twelve-hour  system,  or  three  shifts  with  eight  hours. 
So  far  as  the  operating  crews  go,  there  is  no  compromise. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  industry  the  decision  was 
made.  There  were  sporadic  experiments  with  three  shifts, 
but  even  at  the  beginning  these  were  exceptional,  and  the 
two-shift  plan  was  the  rule.  What  was  the  prevailing  rule 
at  the  outset  soon  became  the  dominant,  traditional  practice. 
Twelve  hours  therefore  in  the  mills  is  a  day's  work.  Yard 
workers,  repair  men  and  other  secondary  labor  may  work 
less,  but  even  outside  the  mills  there  is  a  tendency  to  mea- 
sure by  the  same  yardstick.  A  man  in  one  of  the  steel  mills 
got  hurt  at  his  work.  When  he  recovered,  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  former  work,  he  was  given  a  light  job  involving  cer- 
tain tasks  in  the  homes  of  the  superin- 
tendents. It  was  a  friendly,  humane 
act — they  made  an  opportunity  for  a 
man  whose  mill  days  were  over.  But 
when  they  came  to  fix  his  hours  they 
made  them  twelve  a  day  and  seven  days 
a  week!  That  was  the  measure  of  a 
job.  The  memory  of  steel  men  ran  not 
to  the  contrary. 

The   adoption  by  the   United   States' 
Steel     Corporation    of    a    basic    eight- n 
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THE    DAY-SHIFT   WEEK 


The  dials  show  a  typical  schedule  of  a  man  working  the  12  -hour  day  7  days  a  week.     The  day-shift  man  goes  on  at  7 

in  the  morning  and  works  until  6  in  the  evening — 11  hours  as  shown  by  the  cross-hatching.     The  white  face  of  a  dial 

shows  time  off.     The  day-shift  week  leads  up  to  the  long  turn  when  the  shifts  change  {opposite) 


hour  day  during  the  war  led  many  people  to  imagine 
that  this  action,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  method 
of  figuring  a  wage  increase,  ushered  in  the  long  await- 
ed reform  which  would  bring  the  steel  trade  to  the  standard 
of  other  great  American  industries.  The  claims  of  steel  of- 
ficials that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  their  employes  worked 
twelve  hours  and  the  absence  of  authoritative  government 
statistics  have  tended  further  to  confuse  the  public. 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  the  trustees  of  the  Cabot  Fund  de- 
cided to  make  an  inquiry  to  discover  how  things  stood  now 
that  eight  years  had  passed  since  the  stockholders'  action  of 
I912,  and  what,  in  human  terms,  the  continuance  of  the  old 
schedule  was  costing.  The  writer  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  inquiry.  Associated  with  him  were  Mary  Senior,  Ber- 
tha T.  Saposs,  and  David  J.  Saposs.  The  period  from  July 
15  to  September  1  was  spent  continuously  in  the  field,  and 
the  ground  covered  included  Pittsburgh  and  the  mill  towns  of 
Allegheny  County ;  Youngstown,  O. ;  South  Chicago ;  Gary, 
111. ;  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. ;  Johnstown  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Let- 
ters addressed  at  the  outset  to  each  of  the  companies  explain- 
ing our  purpose  and  asking  for  specific  information,  remained 
unanswered.  The  method  successfully  employed  was  to  se- 
cure names  of  steel  workers  from  local  people  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  such  as  social  workers,  clergymen,  and 
union  organizers  lately  in  the  field.  As  soon  as  possible  we 
got  away  from  our  original  lists  by  asking  the  men  we  inter- 
viewed to  give  us  the  names  of  other  men.  In  this  way  we 
soon  eliminated  the  danger  of  confining  our  inquiry  to  any 
particular  group.     In  addition  to  specific  lists,  we  often  picked 


men  at  random  whose  names  we  did  not  know,  stopping  to 
talk  with  them  as  we  found  them  sitting  on  porch  or  door- 
step at  the  end  of  a  shift,  or  casually  meeting  them  on  their 
way  to  or  from  work. 

We  planned  definitely  to  interview  men  belonging  to 
the  four  principal  divisions  of  the  modern  steel  mill ;  the  blast 
furnace  where  ore  is  reduced  to  pig  iron;  the  open-hearth 
and  Bessemer  departments  where  pig  iron  is  changed  to  steel; 
the  rolling  mills  where  the  steel  ingots  are  rolled  down  and 
shaped ;  and  the  mechanical  departments ;  that  is,  the  black- 
smiths, molders,  bricklayers,  millwrights,  electricians,  etc. — 
men  who  make,  install  and  repair  the  machinery  of  the  mills. 
When  we  found  that  we  were  missing  representatives  of  any 
one  of  these  departments,  we  made  a  special  search  until  we 
found  them. 

More  than  four  hundred  steel  workers  were  interviewed  in 

the  course  of  our  study.     Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 

them  gave  us  a  detailed  and  dependable  statement  of  their 

working  hours.      Distributed   in  groups   according   to  hours 

worked  per  day  they  are  as  follows: 

Working     8  hours   30 

Working  10  hours   23 

Working  n  hours   19 

Working  12  hours   279 

Working  9  to   12J/2   hours....  14 

Eighty-seven  of  the  men  interviewed  worked  straight 
through  the  week  without  a  day  of  rest;  thirty-three  alter- 
nated between  six  and  seven  days  a  week;  five  got  one  day 
of  rest  in  nine.  Of  those  described  as  seven-day  workers, 
the  majority  had  a  long  shift  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours 


I 


THE   NIGHT-SHIFT  WEEK 


Following  the  long  turn  at  the  preceding  week-end,  the  man  works  13  hours  each  night  as  shown  by  the  black  faces 
on  the  dials.    As  the  men  express  it,  when  they  are  on  the  night  shifts  they  are  "not  living  anyhow."     The  week-end 

ahead   of  the   night-shift  worker  is  shown   opposite 
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THE   LONG  TURN   OF  24  HOURS 

The  man  goes  on  at  7  Sunday  morning,  works  all  Sunday  (day  shift),  all  Sunday  night    (night  shift),   until  7  Monday 
morning.     This  is  the  peak  of  xz-hour,  7-day  work.     It  is  followed  by  11  brief  hours  for  rest,  sleep,  refreshment,  civili- 
zation and  the  man  goes  back  again  at  6  Monday  night  for   13   consecutive  hours   on  the  night  shift 


every  other  week.  Nearly  all  of  the  seven-day  men  had  a 
regular  twelve-hour  day. 

The  experience  of  these  365  men  has  an  importance  far 
greater  than  would  be  that  of  any  unselected  group.  We 
looked  for  and  found  representative  men  from  the  four  prin- 
cipal departments  of  the  mills  studied,  not  in  one  locality 
alone  but  in  the  leading  steel  centers  of  the  North  and  East. 
These  men  personified  the  steel  workers  as  a  whole,  outside 
of  the  sheet  and  tin  mills,  and  back  of  them  are  thousands 
of  other  men  working  at  similar  jobs  and  with  the  same 
schedule  of  hours. 

Nevertheless,  one  would  not  be  justified  in  applying  per- 
centages drawn  from  these  groups  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
It  cannot  be  said,  for  example,  that  the  proportion  of  the  12- 
hour  workers  among  them  (76  per  cent)  would  hold  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  An  authoritative  figure  for  the  latter 
could  be  secured  only  through  a  census  of  the  industry.  Ref- 
erence will  be  made  elsewhere  in  this  article  and  in  this  issue, 
[pages  797  and  808],  to  progressive,  independent  companies 
now  operating  on  a  three-shift  system.  Nor  did  we  include  in 
our  study  the  sheet  mills  where  the  three-shift  system  prevails 
and  where  a  majority  of  the  employes  work  eight  hours.  The 
testimony  these  men  gave  us  was  competent  as  to  their  own 
working  hours,  and  to  the  schedules  enforced  in  their  depart- 
ments and  their  plants.  It  constituted  reliable  evidence  that 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  employes  in  American  blast 
furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills  work  twelve  hours  a 
day. 

Subsequent  to  our  field  work,  and  on  submission  of  a  draft 


of  fvur  findings  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for 
criticism,  figures  of  actual  hours  of  labor  in  its  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  August,  1919,  were  given  us.    These  figures  are: 

Total  number   of  employes 266,966 

Total   number   of  wage-earners 237,496 

Wage-earners   in   manufacturing 196,853 

Of  the  wage-earners  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  schedule 

of  daily  working  hours  follows: 

Working  8   hours    25,311 

Working  over  8  and  less  than  10  hours 9,680 

Working  10  to  10J/2  hours 68,151 

Working  11  hours  or  more 66,711 

Those  working  eleven  hours  or  more  were  the  twelve-hour 
men,  alternating  between  eleven  hours  and  thirteen  as  the 
shifts  were  changed  week  by  week.  Their  number  was  39  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Many  incidental  or  secondary  operations 
are  carried  by  these  statistics,  such  as  in  the  American 
Bridge  Company  where  structural  steel  is  fabricated.  The 
abnormal  situation  in  blast  furnaces,  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills  is  shown  by  separate  figures  for  two  of  the  subsidiary 
companies.  For  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R.  Co.  these 
were: 

Working     8   hours   50 

Working     9   hours    249 

Working   10  hours    4,000 

Working   12  hours   4,124 

For  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company: 

Working     8   hours  1,818 

Working     9  hours  258 

Working   10  hours  13,756 

Working   12   hours  30,446 

In  the  case  of  the  Tennessee  Company,  very  nearly  50  per 


THE   "FREE"  SUNDAY 

It  isn't  really  free,  of  course,  because  in  changing  back  from  the  night  shift  to  the  day,  the  man  works  until  7  on  Sun- 
day morning,  is  fagged  out  and  goes  to  bed.     He  must  be  on  the  job  again  at  7  Monday   morning.     In  the  entire  two 
weeks  he  has  not  had  the  olK Sunday  respite  of  a   day   for   his   own   between   sleep   and  sleep 
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cent  were  twelve-hour  men  while  the  proportion  in  the  Car- 
negie Company  was  over  65  per  cent.  In  order  to  set  forth 
succinctly  what  such  schedules  mean  in  the  mills,  we  may  sum 
up  the  testimony  we  gathered  as  to  the  long  day,  the  long 
week  and  the  long  turn. 

The  Long  Day 
THE  Twelve-Hour  day  is  the  day  of  the  men  who  make  iron 
and  steel,  and  who  work  at  hammer  and  rolls.  It  is  the  work- 
ing day  at  the  heart  of  the  industry.  The  twenty-four  hours 
are  seldom  divided  evenly  between  the  two  shifts.  A  man 
on  the  day  shift  may  work  ten  hours,  while  his  "buddy"  work- 
ing nights  takes  care  of  the  other  fourteen.  The  next  week 
he  will  be  working  fourteen  hours  every  night.  He  can  be 
classified  with  accuracy  only  by  taking  his  average  for  a  two 
week  period,  and  this  shows  him  to  be  a  twelve-hour  man. 
The  twenty-four  hours  of  a  day 
are  sometimes  divided  into  ten-and- 
a-half-  and  thirteen-and-a-half-hour 
periods,  sometimes  into  eleven-  and 
thirteen-hour  periods  and  sometimes 
other  divisions  are  made.  But  where 
the  division  is  not  twelve  and  twelve, 
the  shorter  period  invariably  comes 
in  the  day-time  week.  The  men  pre- 
fer such  an  arrangement  since  when 
they  are  on  the  night  shift,  they're 
"not  living  anyhow,"  and  might  as 
well  purchase  a  little  respite  during 
the  day-time  week  by  working  longer 
hours  at  night. 

The  Ten-Hour  Day  exists  for 
many  common  laborers  not  in  pro- 
duction departments.  Shop  men  af- 
ten  have  a  ten-hour  day  and  a  twelve- 
hour  night.  These  men,  however,  are 


must  always  be  on  duty  to  reverse  the  flame  from  one  end  of 
the  furnace  to  the  other.  The  heat  is  so  intense  that  the  lining 
of  the  furnace  would  suffer  if  there  were  frequent  changes  to  a 
cooler  temperature  and  back  again.  But  an  open-hearth  furnace 
is  usually  in  operation  more  hours  a  week  than  a  rolling  mill. 
The  last  heat  is  tapped  out  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening,  and 
Sunday  morning  the  furnaces  are  being  charged  again.  Con- 
sequently, they  may  be  said  to  be  in  partial  operation  seven  days 
a  week  and  in  full  operation  about  six  and  a  half  days.  In  some 
mills  they  are  operated  seven  full  days  in  every  week. 

4.     Blast  furnaces  are  operated  regularly  seven  days  a  week, 
day  and  night,  for  as  long  a  period  as  they  are  "in  blast." 

While  seven-day  operation  necessarily  exists  in  some  de- 
partments of  all  plants,  we  found  that  seven-day  labor  had 
been  eliminated  at  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  National  Tube 
Company  at  McKeesport,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  at 
Johnstown,  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  plants  at  Gary 
and  South  Chicago.  It  had  been  modified  to  some  extent  at 
Braddock,  Lackawanna,  and  at  the  Pittsburgh  plant  of  Jones 


365    STEEL   WORKERS    INTERVIEWED 

Classified  as  to  Employing  Company  and  Hours  of  Work 


NUMBERS 


WORKING 


NO. 

INTER-  8  IO  II  12  6-7  7 

VIEWED  HRS.  HRS.  HRS.  HRS.  DAYS  DAYS 

Braddock    47  3  3  1  40  2  9 

Duquesne    7  o  1  o  5  1  1 

Homestead    62  2  7  3  50  4  14 

National  Tube   42  3  1  11  24  3  4 

South    Chicago    12  1  3  1  7  o  2 

Gary    14  o  1  o  12  o  o 

Cambria   ".     31  3  3  024  o  5 

Jones   and   Laughlin.     58  5  1  2  45  20  11 

Bethlehem     19  2  o  o  14  o  6 

Lackawanna    17  2  2  1  12  o  3 

Youngstown  S.  &  T. .     23  4  1  o  18  1  13 

Republic    8  o  o  o  8  o  7 

Briar   Hill    11  o  o  o  11  1  9 

Other   14  5  o  o  9  1  3 

Total    365  30 

Per  cent   8.2 


PERCENTAGES 
WORKING 
12  HRS.         7  DAYS 
85.I  19. 1 

7I.4  14.2 

80.6  22.6 


57-i 
58.3 
857 
77-4 
77.6 
73-4 
70.6 
78.3 
1 00.0 
1 00.0 
64.3 


95 
16.6 

o 

16.1 
18.9 
3i-5 
17.6 
56.5 
87.5 
81.8 
22.2 


23 
6-3 


19 
5-2 


279 
76.4 


33 
9.0 


87 
23.8 


for  the  most  part  repair  men  and  they  frequently  work  excessive 
hours  in  repairing  a  breakdown  or  installing  new  machinery. 
A  foreman  steam-fitter  at  Bethlehem  told  us  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  worked  forty-two  hours  without  ever  leaving  the 
plant.  At  another  time  when  installing  new  machinery  he 
and  the  other  shift  foreman  worked  for  two  weeks,  thirty-six 
hours  on  and  twelve  hours  off.  That  is,  both  men  worked  a 
day,  a  night,  and  another  day  before  going  home.  They  rested 
on  alternate  nights. 

The  Eight-Hour  Day,  as  we  have  said,  is  characteristic  of 
the  heating  and  rolling  crews  in  the  sheet  mills.  The  workers  in 
the  armor-plate  department  at  Homestead  and  at  Bethlehem 
have  an  eight-hour  day  by  federal  law.  Outside  of  these  de- 
partments only  a  small  fraction  of  the  steel  workers  have  the 
eight-hour  day.  A  few  men  in  the  hottest  positions  in  the 
Bessemer  departments  work  eight  hours.  Other  departments 
where  the  eight-hour  day  sometimes  prevails  and  sometimes 
does  not  are  blooming  mills,  soaking  pits,  and  rail  mills. 

The  Long  "Week 
OF  the  four  principal  departments  of  the  steel  industry,  only 
one  has  a  regular,  fairly  dependable  six-day  week  so  far  as 
operation  is  concerned — the  rolling  mills. 

1.  The  rolling  mills  are  usually  but  not  always  down  from 
Saturday  night  to  Sunday  night. 
_  2.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  mechanical  departments  have  a 
six-day  week  that  can  be  counted  on,  but  most  of  them  may  be 
called  out  at  any  time  to  repair  a  breakdown  or  may  be  kept 
continuously  at  repair  work  over  the  week  end.  Sunday  is  a 
day  for  overhauling  the  machinery,  since  the  rolling  mills  are 
idle,  and  thousands  of  men  are  thus  engaged  every  week. 

3.     The   open-hearth   furnaces   are   never   down   in   the   sense 
that  the  rolling  mills  are.    The  gas  is  never  turned  off  and  men 


and  Laughlin.  Seven-day  labor  was  still  required  at  the  Car- 
rie blast  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  while  at 
Bethlehem  and  in  the  independent  plants  at  Youngstown,  O., 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  and  Briar  Hill  Steel.  Company,  the  seven-day  week 
was  the  prevailing  schedule  in  open-hearth  furnaces  and  blast 
furnaces.  In  these  latter  plants,  probably  30  per  cent  of  the 
workers  had  a  regular  seven-day  week. 

These  conditions  obtained  at  the  time  of  our  field  investiga- 
tion last  summer.  When  Judge  Gary  returned  from  Europe  in 
October,  he  issued  an  order  that  seven-day  labor  should  so  far 
as  possible  be  eliminated  from  the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Since  then,  we  are  informed  by  the  corporation  that  this- 
labor  has  been  reduced  to  5  per  cent  in  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany mills  and  practically  done  away  with  by  the  National 
Tube  Company.  Less  specific  statements  were  made  regarding 
the  Carnegie  Company,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  intention 
of  corporation  officials  to  bring  the  seven-day  week  to  an  end. 
To  quote  Judge  Gary's  words  it  "can,  must  be  and  will  be 
eliminated." 

The  Long  Turn 

IN  all  of  those  plants,  wherever  seven-day  labor  was  found, 
it  was  usually  aggravated  by  the  long  turn  of  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  hours'  continuous  duty  when  shifts  were  changed 
from  day  to  night.  In  some  plants  the  eighteen-hour  shift 
has  in  the  last  few  years  been  substituted  for  the  one  of  twen- 
ty-four hours'  duration.  The  net  gain  to  the  man  who  works- 
consecutively  eighteen  hours  every  week  instead  of  twenty-four 
hours  once  in  two  weeks  is  not  fully  apparent. 
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THE    VILLAGE    SMITHY    STANDS 


II 


Wear  and  Tear  of  Twelve-Hour  Labor 


SO  the  steel  industry  is  still  a  twelve-hour  industry.    To  a 
lesser  extent  it  is  still  a  seven-day  industry.     We  need, 
however,  more  than  a  statement  of  hours  worked.    What 
is  the  significance  of  these  long  hours  to  the  men,  their  fam- 
ilies, to  community  and  nation? 

After  Twelve  Years 

WE  endeavored  everywhere  to  get  light  on  these  questions. 
As  a  part  of  that  effort  we  went  to  Homestead  with  a  list 
of  seventeen  men  whom  the  writer  had  interviewed  in  1908, 
during  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and  from  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained valuable  information.  Six  of  these  were  found  and 
interviewed  after  this  lapse  of  twelve  years. 

The  first  was  an  old  man  who  in  1908  was  occupying  a 
position  at  semi-skilled  work  in  the  mill.  He  was  working, 
at  that  time,  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week.  We 
now  found  him  occupying  a  clerical  position.     He  said  that 


he  had  received  an  injury  in  the  mill  in  1909  and  never  went 
back  to  it.  Mill  life  seems  rather  remote  to  him  now.  We 
asked  the  old  gentleman  if  he  works  twelve  hours  now. 
"No,"  he  said,  "about  six."  "That  is  better  than  the  way 
it  was  in  the  mill,"  we  suggested.  "You  bet  it  is  better,"  he 
replied. 

Two  of  the  men  are  now  working  in  the  armor-plate 
department.  One  is  a  molder;  the  other  describes  himself 
as  a  general  utility  man.  The  latter  said  that  he  has  been 
in  the  armor-plate  department  ever  since  191 3  when  they 
changed  from  twelve-  to  eight-hour  shifts  in  accordance  with 
the  federal  law.  The  main  thing  about  eight  hours,  this  man 
said,  is  that  one  has  a  chance  to  rest.  When  he  worked  twelve 
hours  he  used  to  be  so  tired  he  "didn't  know  what  he  was 
doing,"  but  now  he  gets  rested  every  day.  He  pointed  out 
also  that  he  has  time  to  do  odd  jobs  around  the  house  a?,-  e 
"didn't  used  to."  It  wa%  apparent,  though,  that  he  felt  \ 
self  to  be  something  of  a  prodigal  as  regards  time.     Han- 
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four  more  hours  a  day  to  himself  than  the  majority  of  his 
neighbors,  he  is  not  quite  sure  what  to  do  with  it.  He  "hangs 
around  the  house"  or  "goes  down  the  street."  There  he  meets 
twelve-hour  men  going  to  or  coming  from  work  and  they 
say  to  him,  "What's  the  matter,  ain't  you  working?" 

The  other  armor-plate  man  interviewed  was  working  ten 
hours  a  day  and  twelve  hours  at  night  in  1908.  At  that  time 
he  was  very  discontented  and  critical  of  the  company.  Three 
years  ago  he  succeeded  in  getting  transferred  to  the  armor- 
plate  department  where  he  is  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
as  before  only  he  now  works  eight  hours  and  is  on  the  day 
shift  all  the  time,  from  7  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M.  He  has  a  very 
comfortable  home  where  he  arrives  every  day  at  about  half- 
past  three,  has  a  bath,  then  lies  down  with  a  book  or  takes 
a  nap,  gets  up  and  has  supper — in  the  summer  at  about  four- 
thirty,  so  he  can  go  to  the  steel  works  ball  game  at  six-thirty. 
When  he  does  not  do  that  he  goes  to  the  movies.  It  was  a 
comfortable,  genial,  amiable  man  whom  we  found  on  this 
occasion.  He  says  he  feels  better  than  before,  gets  fully  rested 
every  day,  enjoys  life,  and  thinks  the  company  is  all  right. 
"There  are  some  that  kick,"  he  admitted,  "some  people 
are  never  satisfied.  The  company  is  treating  us  all  right." 
Of  course  there  were  some  men,  he  said,  who  were  still  work- 
ing twelve  hours  and  it  used  to  make  them  mad  to  see  the 
armor-plate  men  going  home  when  <they  still  had  four  hours 
to  work,  but  they  are  used  to  it  now  and  he  does  not  think 
they  have  a  right  to  kick  very  much.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
company  to  work  for  after  all.  Armor-plate  men,  he  agreed, 
get  somewhat  less  pay  than  men  in  other  departments  but  he 
would  not  trade  jobs  with  any  twelve-hour  man  for  any 
amount  of  money. 

One  of  the  men  interviewed  in  1908  was  a  highly  skilled 
man  working  at  a  job  that  required  considerable  phj'sical  ef- 
fort. He  was  suspicious,  reticent,  and  sullen  when  we  inter- 
viewed him  then,  and  he  was  suspicious,  reticent,  and  sullen 
in  August,  1920,  when  we  saw  him  again.  He  came  to  the 
door  looking  angry  just  as  the  notes  indicate  he  looked  twelve 
years  ago.  He  said  he  remembered  the  previous  interview  but 
could  tell  us  nothing.  In  response  to  insistent  inquiry,  he  said 
that  the  hours  of  labor  are  just  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then,  eleven  on  the  day  shift  and  thirteen  at  night,  but  he  was 
too  busy  to  talk,  he  asserted ;  had  to  get  down  to  the  mill  for 
the  night  shift. 

Very  different  was  the  point  of  view  of  another  skilled  man 
who  had  been  very  talkative  in  1908.  He  is  still  on  the  same 
mill,  he  works  eleven  to  thirteen  hours  on  day  and  night  shifts 
just  as  he  did  before,  but  declares  himself  well  satisfied.  His 
work,  he  said,  was  not  heavy.  Still  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  shorter  work-day  and  would  be  willing  to  take  some  re- 
duction in  pay,  but  not  a  proportionate  reduction.  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  famous  Homestead  Strike  of  1892,  but  that  was 
a  matter  of  his  enthusiastic  youth.  He  is  no  longer  interested 
in  strikes  or  unions.  He  says  that  the  strike  of  1919  was  a 
mistake.  Our  notes  show  that  in  1908  he  was  receiving  $6 
to  $7  a  day.  Now,  in  a  supervisory  position,  he  makes 
about  $25.  He  paid  income  tax  last  year  on  $6,300.  He  spoke 
of  a  friend  who  had  retired  from  mill  work  and  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  rather  hoping  to  do  the  same  thing  himself 
after  a  few  years. 

The  last  man  of  the  1908  group  who  was  interviewed  is 
also  a  skilled  man,  but  he  was  in  a  very  different  frame  of 
mind  from  the  others.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is  a 

/omparatively  young  man.  He  was  very  young  in  1908,  when 
e  saw  him  before,  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  mill  to 


hold  so  important  a  position,  and  proud  of  it.  Then  he  spoke 
with  careless  disregard  of  the  long  work-day  or  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  mill  life.  It  was  all  in  the  game.  It  was  hard  work 
but  it  was  a  life  where  hard  work  had  its  rewards.  With 
this  in  mind,  when  we  met  him  this  year,  we  were  a  little 
taken  aback  at  the  way  he  flared  out  about  the  twelve-hour 
day.     He  said : 

It  isn't  right.  A  man  has  no  pleasure  in  life  at  all.  Even 
though  you  have  Sunday  off,  half  the  time  you  can't  enjoy  it 
because  you  have  to  go  back  to  work  on  the  night  shift  Sunday 
night.  You  can't  take  a  little  trip  out  of  town  for  fear  of  not 
getting  back  in  time  to  go  to  work.  I  never  go  out  evenings 
when  I  am  working  on  the  day  turn  because  I  don't  dare  lose 
any  sleep.  On  night  turn  I  have  no  evenings,  so  life  is  nothing 
but  work  and  sleep.     A  man  hardly  knows  his  family. 

Mill  men  are  quitting  all  the  time,  he  said,  to  go  into  other 
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lines  of  work.  The  week  before  our  interview,  he  went  on, 
several  skilled  men  had  quit  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  to  go 
onto  farms.  He  was  himself  negotiating  for  a  job  in  another 
field  where  he  would  not  make  as  much  money  but  felt  he 
would  be  a  lot  better  off  on  account  of  better  hours.  He  was 
making  on  an  average  now  of  $20  a  day,  but  he  would  gladly 
sacrifice  some  of  it  for  a  chance  to  live  a  normal  life.  In  1908 
this  man  was  a  young  enthusiast,  handsome,  well  developed. 
He  would  have  made  any  football  team  and  been  the  hero 
of  the  college.  He  was  loyal  to  the  company,  sunny  and  satis- 
fied. Now  at  thirty-six  he  looks  close  to  fifty.  He  is  dis- 
gusted and  dissatisfied  and  has  suffered  a  complete  revulsion 
of  feeling.  I 

New  Witnesses 

THE  points  in  view  expressed  in  these  interviews  with  Home- 
stead men  have,  we  believe,  their  significance.  No  less  sig- 
nificant were  the  interviews  had  with  other  men,  some  of 
them  with  long  records  of  service  but  men  whom  we  had 
never  before  encountered.  We  asked  them  all  to  tell  us  about 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  steel  mills.  We  present  herewith 
some  typical  replies. 

George  Root,1  a  skilled  open-hearth  man  employed  in  one 
of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.     He  was 
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working  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  one  week  and  six 

nights  the  next: 

Conditions  in  the  steel  industry  are  bad  and  they're  getting 
worse.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  life  with  such  long  hours.  When 
you're  on  the  day  shift  you  can't  go  anywhere  or  do  anything 
because  you've  got  to  get  home  and  to  bed  so  you  can  work  next 
day.  When  you're  working  nights  there  is  no  chance  for  re- 
creation anyway  but  you'd  be  too  tired  to  enjoy  it  if  there  were. 
A  man  can't  sleep  more  than  three  or  four  hours  in  the  day 
time  and  he  is  tired  all  the  time — chronically  tired. 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  he  suddenly  flared: 

What  kind  of  a  life  do  you  call  it  when  a  man  can't  go 
twenty  miles  away  to  visit  his  mother  for  fear  he  won't  get  back 
in  time  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work? 

I  asked  him  if  men  in  his  position  are  not  well  paid. 

Maybe  they  are  in  money,  but  what  of  it?  Money  is  no  re- 
compense for  the  kind  of  life  we  live.  I  would  gladly  accept  a 
reduction  in  wages  with  an  eight-hour  day. 

John  Burke,  a  skilled  furnace  man  employed  by  Jones  and 
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Laughlin,  Pittsburgh,  working    twelve    hours  a    day,    seven 
days  a  week: 

It's  slavery  and  persecution — mill  work — it's  a  prison.  It's 
against  the  constitution.  It's  against  the  constitution  to  work  a 
man  so  he  can't  live.  We  can't  live  when  wework  twelve  hours 
a  day  with  no  day  off.  What  right  has  anyone  to  go  against 
God's  law  by  making  slaves  of  human  beings?  It's  against  God 
and  the  constitution.  What  kind  of  a  life  is  it  to  live  here  and 
see  nothing  but  the  mill?  Now  if  I  worked  eight  hours  I  could 
live  in  a  suburb,  have  a  garden,  a  couple  of  hundred  chickens, 
know  my  family  and  have  friends  too.  A  man  could  live  twice 
as  long  if  he  had  the  eight-hour  day.  This  way  one  doesn't 
want  to  live  long.  What's  the  use  of  it  when  you  don't  enjoy 
life? 

Harry  Wilson,  roll  hand,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
working  ten  hours  a  day,  fourteen  hours  a  night,  six  days  a 
week,  a  striker  in  191 9.  When  he  decided  to  strike  he  and 
others  called  on  the  superintendent  and  had  an  interview 
which  Wilson  describes  as  follows: 

"We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  fourteen-hour  day,"  said 
Wilson. 

"You  will  never  get  rid  of  it  in  this  mill,"  replied  the  super- 
intendent. 

"I'll  not  set  foot  in  the  mill  until  there's  no  more  fourteen- 
hour  shift  in  it."  Wilson  then  told  him. 


1  Names  are  fictitious. 


"When  the  union  knocks  out  the  fourteen-hour  shift  I'll  give 
up  my  job,"  was  the  superintendent's  final  answer. 

"Either  you  lose  your  job  or  I  do  mine  then,"  Wilson  replied, 
and  went  out  that  night. 

He  never  has  set  foot  in  the  mill  since  and  never  will,  he 
says.  Wilson  is  now  an  independent  building  contractor.  He 
said  that  in  the  ten  months  he  had  been  out  of  the  mill  he  has 
had  more  days  of  good  health  than  during  the  eleven  years 
he  worked  in  it.  "What's  the  big  pay  of  my  old  job  to  me?" 
he  asked,  "I'm  working  here  outdoors  in  the  sun  and  I'm 
well.     I  feel  like  a  king — every  day  I  feel  like  a  king!" 

They  do  not  feel  like  kings  when  working  the  twelve-hour 
day  in  the  steel  mills  if  the  testimony  of  the  men  we  inter- 
viewed is  to  be  believed.  Tom  Daly,  an  open-hearth  man  at 
Gary,  Ind.,  told  of  the  alertness  that  his  job  required.  He 
must  watch  the  heat  so  that  it  is  neither  underheated  nor 
"burned."  He  is  always  under  a  strain.  In  the  past  he  used 
to  read  sometimes  evenings  but  now  he  is  afraid  to  because  it 
is  too  much  of  a  strain  on  his  eyes.  As  time  goes  on  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  rest  up  from  night  to  night  and  week  to  week. 
He  always  has  a  tired  feeling. 

We  talked  with  a  foreign  workman  in  Youngstown,  O., 
who,  a  month  or  two  before,  had  left  the  steel  mills.  There 
he  had  been  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
with  a  twenty-four-hour  shift  once  a  month.  He  said  that 
the  work  was  too  taxing.  He  was  never  rested.  When  walk- 
ing on  the  street  he  dragged  his  feet  and  had  to  take  care  not 
to  stumble  over  slight  protrusions  on  the  sidewalk.  He  likes* 
to  read,  he  told  us,  and  keep  himself  informed,  but  when  he 
was  working  in  the  steel  mills  he  could  not  keep  awake  when: 
reading  a  newspaper.  If  he  had  any  business  to  attend  to 
that  took  enough  of  his  time  to  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  his 
sleep,  he  would  feel  "queer"  for  some  time  after.  After  quit- 
ting the  mills  he  got  a  job  where  he  worked  a  ten-hour  day, 
six  days  a  week.  He  says  that  he  is  rested  up  now  and  has 
ambition  again. 

Not  all  of  the  men  will  tell  you,  however,  that  the  twelve- 
hour  day  is  bad  for  their  health.  Joe  Harris  at  Homestead 
told  us  that  he  does  not  get  any  days  off.  He  says  that  if 
you  count  twelve  hours  to  a  working  day  he  works  more  than 
three  hundred  sixty-five  days  in  a  year.  He  hasn't  had  a  day 
off  in  four  years  but  when  we  asked  about  his  health  he  said, 
"I  guess  I'm  like  the  old  horse  that  rests  while  it  works." 

Some  of  the  men  with  whom  we  talked  questioned  the 
economy  of  the  twelve-hour  day.  It  was  a  highly  skilled  man 
at  Braddock  who  spoke  in  the  following  vein: 

Eight  hours  is  long  enough  for  any  man  to  work.  From  my 
forty-three  years'  observation  as  a  mill  man,  who  at  one  time 
worked  the  eight-hour  day,  I  am  convinced  that  a  man  can  pro- 
duce as  much  in  eight  as  he  does  in  twelve  hours.  At  the  end 
of  eight  hours'  work  practically  everybody  drags  himself  along, 
performing  as  little  work  as  possible.  During  the  first  eight 
hours,  however,  nearly  everybody  is  spry  and  works  his  best. 
But  the  workers  have  learned  from  long  experience  that  a  per- 
son working  twelve  hours  in  succession  must  husband  his  energy 
for  the  entire  period.  Hence  no  one  works  to  full  capacity  the 
first  eight  hours.  If  they  worked  only  eight  hours  this  would 
not  be  necessary  and  they  would  produce  as  much  in  that  period 
as  they  do  now  in  twelve. 

If  this  estimate  should  be  wrong,  however,  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  would  be  willing  to  compromise  by  taking  a  cut 
in  wages  if  they  could  get  the  eight-hour  day,  and  there  were 
even  some  who  said  they  would  gladly  take  an  eight-hour  day 
with  a  proportionate  wage  reduction.  John  Jones,  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  corporation  mills,  told  us  that  even" 
though  his  work  is  not  exhausting,  he  finds  the  twelve-hour 
day  too  long.    To  quote  the  investigators'  notes:  n- 
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'It  is  a  question  of  eat,  work  and  sleep.  He  has  never  had 
the  eight-hour  day,  but  would  like  it.  Eight  hours'  work  is 
enough.  He  would  be  willing  to  give  up  a  third  of  a  day's  pay 
in  order  to  get  the  eight-hour  day.  He  earns  now  $9  per  day 
and  would  be  willing  to  work  eight  hours  for  $6.  Of  course, 
he  has  a  grown-up  family  and  does  not  need  as  much  as  some. 
He  does  not  know  whether  the  others  could  afford  it. 

A  McKeesport  roller  gave  testimony  of  similar  character: 

The  work  is  exceedingly  hard  and  the  hours  altogether  too 
long.  Eight  hours  would  be  enough,  but  the  company  wants  to 
make  more  money  and  therefore  works  the  men  twelve  hours. 
He  thinks  their  policy  is  erroneous  because  no  man  works  at  full 
(  capacity  when  working  twelve  hours.  He  must  take  it  easy, 
while  if  he  worked  eight  hours  he  could  pitch  in  and  work 
steady,  knowing  that  he  would  have  sixteen  hours  in  which  to 
recuperate.  As  the  situation  is  now  "a  man  works,  comes  home, 
eats  and  goes  to  bed,  gets  up,  eats  and  goes  to  work."  He  brings 
a  paper  home  with  him  wher  on  the  night  shift,  glances  through 
it,  eats  a  light  lunch  and  goes  to  bed.  When  on  the  day  shift  a 
fellow  has  a  little  time  to  read  the  paper  and  sit  around,  but 
not  much  more.  He  would  rather  work  eight  hours  at  ten  hours' 
pay  than  twelve  hours  at  fourteen  hours'  pay,  and  thinks  that  is 
largely  the  opinion  of  the  other  men. 

Most  of  the  workers  felt,  however,  that  they  could  not  get 
along  with  any  reduction  in  pay.     The  largest  number  were 
-  receiving  common  labor  rates  of  46  cents  an  hour.    The  aver- 
'■  age  per  day  last  year  for  all  employes  exclusive  of  administra- 
tion and  selling  force  in  Steel  Corporation  mills  was  $6.12. 
Most  of  the  men  interviewed  wanted  eight  hours  but  it  would 


have  to  be  at  the  same  wage  that  they  now 
receive  for  twelve.  It  was  a  semi-skilled 
worker,  a  Hungarian,  who  told  us  that  a  man 
working  in  a  steel  mill  is  "like  a  mule;  he 
does  nothing  but  eat,  sleep,  and  work.  He 
has  no  time  for  living."  This  man  would 
like  eight  hours  but  could  not  afford  to  stand 
a  reduction  in  pay.  Everything  was  very 
high  and  getting  higher  and  he  could  hardly 
make  ends  meet  now,  having  four  children  to 
support.  If  the  pay  were  the  same  for  eight 
hours  as  for  twelve,  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  a  change. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  expressions  of  opin- 
ion of  the  many  with  whom  we  talked  about 
the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week. 
They  reflect  the  sentiments  not  only  of  the 
men  quoted,  but  of  thousands  of  men  in  sim- 
ilar positions.  We  got  the  same  reaction 
everywhere  and  these  selections  are  made  be- 
cause they  are  typical  and  because  they  set 
forth  more  clearly  than  some  of  the  inter- 
views did  in  words  the  sentiment  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  majority  of  the  workers. 

The  Twelve-Hour  Day  and  the 
Household 
WHAT  the  twelve-hour  day  means  to  the 
household  is  a  matter  that  has  never  received 
much    consideration — outside    the    household. 
There  it  does  receive  consideration  for  it  is 
there  that  it  is  felt  more  poignantly,  perhaps, 
than  the  individual  worker  ever  feels  it.     A 
straight  twelve-hour  day,  6  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m. 
with  no  change,  is,  from  the  household  point 
of  view,  bad  enough.     It  means  the  prepara- 
tion of  two  meals,  breakfast  and  the  dinner- 
pail  lunch  before  half  past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing— before  five  if  the  house  is  far  from  the 
mill;  and  it  means  dinner  at  seven  o'clock  or 
later,    the   dishes   finally   washed    and    things 
cleared  away  by  half-past  eight  or  nine.     It  means,  in  other 
words,  a  fifteen-hour  day,  more  or  less,  for  the  women  at 
home. 

But  this  is  a  simpler  regime  compared  to  what  actually  hap- 
pens in  most  steel  workers'  homes.  There  is  a  week  when 
the  man  works  on  the  day  shift,  twelve  hours,  eleven  hours, 
or  even  ten,  leaving  home  in  the  morning  and  coming  back  at 
night  in  the  normal  way.  Then  there  is  a  change.  He  goes 
to  work  at  night  and  arrives  home  in  the  morning.  He  eats 
with  the  family  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
goes  to  bed.  His  afternoon  meal  must  be  ready  at  four  or 
five  o'clock  before  the  rest  of  the  household  care  to  eat.  In 
the  meantime  the  house  must  be  kept  quiet  so  the  man  can 
sleep.  Children  must  be  quiet  or  go  away  from  home  to 
play. 

Imagine  a  situation,  which  often  exists,  where  there  are 
two  workers  on  opposite  shifts.  Breakfast  at  six  or  earlier  for 
the  day  worker  and  the  dinner-pail  filled ;  breakfast  at  seven 
or  eight  for  the  night  worker;  lunch  at  noon  for  the  rest  of 
the  family;  supper  at  four  or  five  for  the  night  worker  and 
a  dinner-pail  filled ;  dinner  at  seven  for  the  day  worker  and 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  all  day,  every  day,  for  six  or  seven 
days  a  week,  the  house  kept  quiet  so  the  mill  men  may  sleep. 
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William  Clark,  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
Pittsburgh  mill  towns,  works  on  the  night 
shift  all  the  time,  seven  nights  in  every  week. 
He  found  the  constant  change,  "week  about" 
bad  for  his  health  so  he  applied  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working  constantly  on  the  same  shift. 
He  would  rather  work  days  but  since  that  is 
denied  him  he  finds  constant  night  work,  6 
p.  m.  to  6:30  A.  M.,  preferable  to  changing 
every  week,  Mr.  Clark's  son  works  ten  and 
a  half  hours  on  the  day  shift  one  week  and 
thirteen  and  a  half  hours  on  the  night  shift 
the  next.  Half  of  the  time,  therefore,  father 
and  son  are  on  opposite  shifts.  When  the 
boy  works  nights,  Mrs.  Clark  and  her  little 
girl  call  it  the  "lonesome  week."  They  see 
very  little  of  either  of  their  men;  at  night 
both  are  gone,  and  in  the  day  they  have  to 
step  softly  and  speak  in  whispers  lest  they 
awaken  the  sleepers. 

Other  households  face  the  same  or  similar 
conditions.  Mrs.  Brown  of  McKeesport  said 
the  "night  shift  week  is  a  nuisance  because  you 
do  nothing  but  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  that 
week."  Mrs.  Black,  whose  husband  and  son 
are  on  opposite  shifts,  has  to  "start  cooking 
supper  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  one  working  nights,  and  then  stay  in 
the  kitchen  until  six-thirty  when  the  other 
comes  home."  Mrs.  Novak  lives  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  keeps  house  for  her  husband  and 
his  brother  who  work  for  Jones  and  Laughlin. 
Most  of  the  time  they  work  on  opposite  shifts. 
Two  suppers  have  to  be  prepared,  one  at  five, 
the  other  at  six  o'clock.  In  the  morning  the 
man  going  to  work  has  something  to  eat  at 
six  o'clock,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  eat 
breakfast  at  nine. 

Mrs.    Harris   of    Braddock   said    that    the 
night    shift    week     is    very    hard     for     the 
women.      She    gets     a    light    breakfast     for 
the  "mister"  in  the  morning  and  then  in  the  afternoon  she 
cooks  his  dinner  around  four  o'clock.     At  noon  she  has  her 
own  lunch;   she  can't  eat  again  at  four  o'clock,  so  at  six  she 
has  to  be  cooking  again  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Scott,  whose  husband  is  a  millwright,  said  that  on 
night  shift  week  it  "seems  as  if  she  was  cooking  all  the  time." 
She  has  five  children.  Her  "mister"  has  been  working  in  the 
mill  for  thirteen  years,  and  in  all  that  time  she  has  never  had 
a  day's  outing,  except  after  he  came  out  of  the  hospital  after 
being  laid  up  on  account  of  an  accident  in  the  mill.  Then 
they  went  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  two  days.  But  all  the 
children  are  small  and  "you  can't  go  to  town  and  see  a  show 
and  leave  five  little  children  at  home  with  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them."  And  she  "does  like  a  good  time."  Mr.  Scott 
never  goes  out  either.  He  stays  home  evenings  and  reads  the 
paper. 

Mrs.  Regan's  husband  is  an  open-hearth  worker  in  one  of 
the  Carnegie  mills  with  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  day  one  week, 
thirteen  and  a  half  hours  a  night  the  next,  and  every  two 
weeks  a  long  shift  of  eighteen  hours.  She  thinks  the  night 
shift  weeks  are  very  hard.  "You  see,  I  wash  dishes  all  the 
time." 

Mrs.  Eddy  of  the  South  Side,  Pittsburgh,  who  keeps  house 
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for  her  husband  and  a  nephew  who  work  on  opposite  shifts, 
says  its  pretty  hard  work.  It  "keeps  me  going  all  the  time" 
but  "what  can  you  do?  It's  got  to  be  done  and  I'm  not  com- 
plaining." 

The  Twelve-Hour  Day  and  the  Community 
IF  the  twelve-hour  day  is  bad  for  the  worker  and,  bad  for 
his  family,  it  must  be  bad  for  the  community,  for  communities 
are  made  up  of  families.  Men  who  work  until  they  are  tired 
out,  to  whom  life  is  a  continual  round  of  work,  eat,  and  sleep, 
have  little  time  or  thought  for  civic  affairs,  for  matters  per- 
taining to  the  common  good  and  little  enough  for  books,  music, 
religion,  or  indeed  for  any  progressive  activity  there  may  be. 

We  talked  with  men  who  had  had  the  desire  and  the  spirit 
that  led  them  to  engage  in  community  and  civic  work,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  the  sheer  weariness 
that  follows  a  twelve-hour  day  of  work.  For  the  same  reason 
Americanization  work  has  been  very  largely  a  failure  in  the 
steel  towns.  Last  spring  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  abandoned  its  classes  for  teaching  English  to  foreign- 
ers for  the  simple  reason  that  the  long  hours  of  labor  pre- 
vented their  workmen  from  attending. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  too  has  abandoned  its  even- 
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12-HOURS  AND  THE  CHURCH 

Typical  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  ministers 

IN  our  church  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  choir  because  the 
men  work  every  other  Sunday  or  the  women  have  to  cook 
for  them  every  other  Sunday.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  our 
members  worked  seventy-two  hours  without  a  stop.  Our 
Sunday  school  superintendent  works  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours 
once  in  two  weeks.  Some  of  my  men  work  eight,  some  ten, 
and  some  twelve  hours.  Some  finish  the  week's  work  Satur- 
day morning  and  go  to  work  Sunday  evening.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  three  out  of  a  committee  of  five  together, 
because  some  are  on  day  turn  and  some  on  night.  No  regard 
is  paid  to  Sunday.  Some  of  my  men  get  a  Sunday  off  once 
in  five  weeks.  It  breaks  up  the  regular  habits  of  home  life 
and  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  husband  and  wife  or 
children  to  enjoy  social  functions  together.  It  prevents  fa- 
milies from  coming  together  to  church. 

Some  of  the  men  in  my  congregation  work  seven  days  a 
week  without  any  day  of  rest.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  create  community  spirit.  Because  half  of  the  men 
are  working  days  and  the  other  half  nights,  congregations 
are  divided. 

The  family  life  is  broken.  Men  will  work  one  week 
nights,  next  week  days.  Buckets  will  be  filled  at  3:30  A.  m. 
one  time  and  2:30  P.  m.  some  other  time.  The  father  works 
one  shift  at  one  job,  brother  or  some  other  relative  works 
some  other  shift,  so  buckets  come  and  buckets  go  at  varying 
hours,  unending,  like  Tennyson's  brook.  The  general  effect 
on  family  life  is  to  break  up  into  groups  with  different  pur- 
suits; fatigue;  no  time  for  reading  or  for  recreation,  so 
some  men  cannot  be  intelligent,  healthy  heads  of  families, 
for  they  are  tired  and  worn.  If  the  community  is  to  pro- 
gress in  civic  ideals,  it  will  not  be  through  these  men — they 
are   too  busy  making  steel. 


ing  classes  because  the  men  would  not  attend  them.  It  has 
established  instead  classes  which  are  held  during  the  actual 
work  period,  the  men  being  released  in  small  groups  during 
the  day  to  allow  for  attendance.     The  classes  are  conducted 


day  and  night  so  the  men  do  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend them  when  they  change  shifts.  As  a  result,  some  four 
thousand  men  are  getting  a  chance  to  learn  English,  a  number 
which  is  said  to  be  about  80  per  cent  of  those  having  need  of 
such  instruction. 

Unless  some  such  arrangement  as  this  is  made,  it  is  a  prac- 
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tical  impossibility  for  the  foreign  workman  to  avail  himself 
of  any  opportunity  there  may  be  for  studying  American  laws, 
institutions,  or  language.  Of  course,  the  American  steel 
worker  finds  it  equally  difficuLt  to  take  advantage  of  edu- 
cational or  cultural  opportunities  that  are  open  to  men  with 
a  shorter  work-day.  Librarians  in  some  of  the  mill  towns 
told  us  that  during  the  strike  there  was  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  books.  For  the  first  time,  steel  workers,  in  the 
mass,  had  time  enough  to  use  the  public  library,  and  they  had 
to  strike  to  get  it. 

Many  a  steel  worker  will  say,  if  a  stranger  asks  him,  that 
he  does  not  mind  the  twelve-hour  day,  he  has  always  worked 
that  way  and  can  stand  it  as  well  as  the  next  man.  But  if 
the  stranger  gains  his  confidence  and  a  more  intimate  con- 
versation follows,  there  is  invariable  admission  that  the  twelve- 
hour  day  is  a  thing  that  stands  between  the  worker  and  much 
that  is  most  desirable  in  life.  The  universal  complaint  is 
that  one  is  always  tired  and  so  does  not  have  much  energy 
to  do  anything,  even  if  he  had  time.  Most  of  the  workers 
barely  have  time  to  read  more  than  the  headlines  of  a  news- 
paper. One  roller  stated  his  routine  as  follows:  "A  man 
works,  comes  home,  eats  and  goes  to  bed,  gets  up,  eats  and  goes 
to  work."  When  on  the  night  shift  he  brings  a  paper  home 
with  him  in  the  morning,  glances  through  it,  eats  a  light 
lunch  and  goes  to  bed.  When  on  the  day  shift  he  has  a  little 
more  time  for  reading  the  paper,  but  not  enough  for  anything 
else. 

A  roller  in  the  Chicago  district  said  that  there  was  a  stand- 
ing quarrel  between  himself  and  his  wife.  She  would  want 
to  go  out  to  entertainments  and  social  gatherings.  He  would 
refuse  because  it  would  mean  going  to  bed  at  midnight  or 
after,  a  thing  he  could  not  afford  to  do  because  he  was 
obliged  to  rise  at  4:30  A.  M.  in  order  to  be  on  time  at  the 
mill.  When  he  worked  nights,  of  course,  he  could  not  have 
any  evening  engagements. 

An  immigrant  worker  in  the  Youngstown  district  said 
that  he  liked  to  read  the  newspaper  but  could  not  concentrate. 
Another  immigrant  worker  in  Homestead  apologized  for  not 
being  able  to  read  English.  He  said  he  would  like  to  study 
it  but  has  no  energy  after  working  such  long  hours.  A  Slav 
in  McKeesport  who  was  offered  a  letter  introducing  the  inter- 
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viewer,  thrust  it  aside.  "Look,"  he  said,  "I  come  ho/ne  at 
six;  eat,  its  seven;  wash,  its  eight;  how  can  I  go  to  night 
school  to  learn  English?  See,  I  can't  read  your  letter.  If 
I  have  time  I  am  too  tired  to  study.  It's  bad  to  work  such 
a  long  day." 

A  Swedish  worker  in  Gary  who  works  on  the  night  shift 
all  the  time  complained  about  the  twelve  hours.  "It  is  too 
long,"  he  said,  "a  person  misses  everything  in  life  when  he 
works  such  hours.  If  you  want  to  do  anything  you  have  to 
give  up  sleep  for  it."  When  seen  he  was  returning  from  a 
citizenship  class  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  order  to  take  it  in 
he  had  to  be  up  at  one  in  the  afternoon  after  about  five  and 
a  half  hours'  sleep.  In  consequence  he  would  feel  "groggy" 
at  his  work  that  night.     He  does  not  expect  to  stay  in  the 
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steel  industry  as  he  would  not  lead  such  an  "animal  life" 
always. 

A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  one  of  the  mill  towns  told  us 
that  with  a  foreign  population  of  40,000,  there  were  147  men 
in  the  association's  English  classes  last  year.  He  attributed  the 
small  attendance  to  the  long  hours  in  the  steel  mills  coupled 
with  the  inconvenience  of  the  alternating  day  and  night  shifts, 
the  high  labor  turnover,  and  indifference.  In  May,  1920,  the 
average  attendance  at  a  naturalization  class  was  10,  and  in 
an  English  class  11.  In  June,  the  figures  were  24  and  13 
respectively. 

Those  who  work  seven  days  a  week  are  naturally  in  a 
worse  plight.  An  American  worker  in  the  Jones  and  Laughlin 
mill  said  that  he  could  not  visit  his  relatives  who  live  some 
distance  away.  He  has  only  twenty-four  hours  off  every  two 
weeks.  The  week  that  he  has  this  rest  period  he  gets  home 
from  work  about  7  A.  M.  Sunday.  He  must  sleep  at  least 
until  noon  or  he  is  "no  good  all  day."  From  then  he  has 
half  a  day  and  a  night,  with  the  necessity  of  rising  at  4:30 
A.  M.  Monday  in  order  to  get  on  the  job  at  6  a.  m.  With 
such  a  short  interval  of  leisure  every  two  weeks,  he  cannot 
visit  except  in  the  city. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  steel  workers  that 
the  long  hours  and  night  work  deny  them  all  social  intercourse 
and  recreation.  They  are  confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
missing  much  that  makes  life  interesting  and  worth  while 
or  sacrificing  sleep  and  rest  and  going  stale  on  their  jobs. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  older  workers  have  very  little 
social  life.  This  is  so,  not  only  because  they  have  no  reserve  en- 
ergy, but  because  many  hold  responsible  positions.  One  roller 
explained  that  it  was  all  right  for  the  younger  fellows  to  run 


around,  "but  a  person  with  responsibility  can't  afford  to  run 
the  risk  of  falling  asleep  on  the  job."  The  younger  men,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  sleep  and  rest,  manage  to  get  some  social  life 
and   recreation. 

Not  only  does  the  twelve-hour  day  deny  the  steel  workers 
mental,  social  and  recreational  opportunities,  but  it  keeps 
them  in  a  constant  state  of  physical  weariness.  They  can 
never  rest  up  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week.  Some  say 
they  feel  "queer"  all  the  time,  others  complain  of  constantly 
feeling  "heavy."  They  also  say  that  they  have  very  little 
ambition  to  do  anything  when  they  get  home.  Even  those 
whose  work  is  largely  of  a  supervisory  character  state  that 
the  strain  of  merely  directing  others  and  watching  a  process 
is  exhausting.  Of  course  those  who  work  seven  days  and  the 
long  turn   naturally  complain   more  bitterly. 

The  testimony  of  steel  workers  who  were  formerly  on  the 
twelve-hour  shift  and  are  now  working  eight  hours,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  worked  eight  and  are  now  working  twelve, 
is  tangible  evidence  of  what  the  workers  miss  by  working  long 
hours.  Such  cases  were  cited  among  the  Pittsburgh  district 
men  who  were  revisited.  Another  worker,  about  sixty  years 
old,  stated  that  when  he  worked  twelve  hours,  he  had  practi- 
cally no  leisure  time.  Now  he  has  an  eight-hour  job  and  he 
has  leisure  both  for  recreation  and  to  spend  with  his  family. 
When  he  worked  twelve  hours  he  was  always  tired,  but  since 
being  on  the  eight-hour  shift  he  can  rest  up  between  working 
intervals,  although  he  is  a  comparatively  old  man.  Another 
worker  said  that  he  had  worked  the  twelve-hour  day  and  now 
he  can  appreciate  what  it  means  to  work  eight  hours.  Former- 
ly he  was  always  tired  and  had  very  little  time  to  do  things 
around  the  house  or  to  give  to  his  family  and  friends.  Now. 
he  has  leisure  time  and  feels  rested  when  he  goes  to  work.  He 
has  been  taking  in  theaters,  movies  and  lectures  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Where  the  Responsibility  Lies 


THESE  are  the  facts.  We  found  steel  still  to  be  the 
industry  of  the  twelve-hour  work-day  and  the  seven-day 
week.  Our  evidence  shows  afresh  and  with  greater 
weight  of  testimony  than  gathered  heretofore — for  the  inter- 
views quoted  are  but  a  fragment  of  the  whole — what  this 
means  in  overworked  men  and  women  with  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  function  naturally  as  parents,  neighbors  or  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  situation  that  calls  for  remedy.  Who  is  re- 
sponsible?    What  has  been  done  about  it? 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  look  to  the  industry  itself  to  find 
the  way  out.  That  is  the  normal,  democratic  way.  The 
workmen  are,  at  least,  part  of  the  industry.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  employed  252,000  men  in  1919 — 
the  latest  annual  average  available.  Altogether,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  it  has  taken  close  to  500,000  men  to 
operate  the  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills  of 
the  United  States.  May  we  look  to  them  to  find  a  way  out 
for  themselves — to  introduce  a  more  livable  scheme  of  things 
in  the  industry? 

In  191 9  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  steel  workers 
went  out  on  strike.  One  of  the  principal  demands  was  the 
eight-hour  day.  As  every  one  knows,  the  strike  was  lost ;  the 
men  went  back  to  work  with  hours  unchanged.  Instead  of  do- 
ing anything  to  relieve  the  situation  after  the  strike,  many  of 
the  sjeel  companies  disciplined  the  workers  for  trying  to  force 
a  change.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  particularly,  constituent 
companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  made  con- 
ditions hard  for  the  returning  strikers.  Skilled  men  were  de- 
moted. A  millwright  was  taken  back  as  a  bricklayer's  helper, 
a  boss  melter  was  given  a  common  labor  job,  a  machinist  was 
sent  to  the  blast  furnace  labor  gang.  Men  with  easy  jobs 
were  given  hard  ones.  One  of  the  smaller  independent  mills 
refused  to  take  back  any  foreigners  who  struck. 

The  men  are  back  where  they  were  before  the  strike.  They 
have  no  right  to  organize — they  will  be  discharged  if  they 
do.  They  must  accept  what  the  company  offers  or  quit ;  and 
it  offers  the  twelve-hour  day.  As  a  consequence  the  workers 
are  helpless,  almost  hopeless,  and  deeply  suspicious.  They  have 
no  confidence  in  each  other;  they  see  in  every  stranger  a 
potential  spy.  They  are  discouraged  about  getting  any  relief 
from  the  long  hours.  One  cannot  escape  the  impression  that 
the  steel  companies  have  fostered  this  attitude  by  a  deliberate 
policy  tending  to  discredit  the  shorter  work-day  and  to  create 
the  impression  that  nothing  less  than  twelve  hours  will  afford 
a  living  wage.  A  large  number  of  influential  workers  have 
been  converted  to  the  belief  that  the  steel  companies  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them  as  much  for  eight  hours  as  they  do  for 
twelve  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  it.  The  impression 
has  also  been  spread  abroad  that  shortage  of  labor  and  housns 
will  not  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  twelve-hour  day.  In 
talking  with  workers,  it  is  astonishing  how  conversant  they 
are  with  the  company's  point  of  view.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Americans  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  who  sided 
with  the  company  during  the  recent  strike.  Yet  it  was  a  Gary 
man  who,  after  expressing  a  desire  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
said  he  did  not  see  how  the  workers  can  get  it  unless  the 
company  wants  to  grant  it.     "Capital,"  he  said,  "is  strong 


and  wants  all  it  can  get.  The  workers  must  take  what  it 
gives  them."  In  Braddock  an  American  workman  said,  "The 
prospects  of  an  eight-hour  day  are  now  remote.  The  men 
can  hope  to  get  it  only  by  the  company  granting  it  voluntarily. 
Organizing  unions  and  striking  is  no  use.  You  might  as  well 
fight  the  United  States  government  as  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion." "All  the  mill  men,"  a  Jones  and  Laughlin  worker  told 
us,  "ought  to  have  the  eight-hour  day  with  no  reduction  in 
pay.  But  the  company  will  never  grant  it.  The  only  way 
to  get  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law.  A  strike  isn't 
any  good.  The  company  is  too  strong  and  the  men  won't 
stick  together." 

In  McKeesport  another  American  worker  condemned  the 
twelve-hour  day  bitterly.  To  quote  from  notes  written  down 
at  the  time: 

Even  ten  hours  is  too  long.  All  the  men  he  knows  want  eight 
hours,  but  with  the  same  pay  they  are  getting  now.  When  they 
will  get  it  he  does  not  know.  There  is  no  hope  of  getting  it 
through  the  union.  The  company  will  not  permit  anyone  to 
join.  If  they  disobey  orders  they  are  discharged.  The  men  are 
constantly  spied  upon  and  are  afraid  to  do  anything.  Without 
an  organization  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  the  eight-hour  day 
except  through  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
Since  it  would  mean  losing  money  for  the  company,  the  prospect 
is  not  very  encouraging. 

It  was  in  McKeesport,  too,  that  another  worker  told  us 
that  he  "understands"  the  company  would  grant  the  eight- 
hour  day  to  any  of  its  employes  who  want  it  and  would  ask 
the  superintendent  for  it.  Of  the  interview  with  him  the 
notes  say: 

He  does  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
anyone  to  ask  for  it  individually,  and  no  one  has  yet  started  a 
petition  for  it.  Furthermore,  no  one  could  stand  such  a  reduction 
in  wages  as  the  change  would  require.  If  the  company  granted  the 
eight-hour  day  with  twelve-hours'  pay,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
men  would  accept  it  gladly  and  would  never  consider  working 
twelve  hours  again,  even  if  increased  pay  were  offered.  But  he 
does  not  see  much  prospect  of  getting  eight  hours'  for  twelve- 
hours'  pay.  Strikes  do  not  help.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania 
could  do  something,  but  he  doesn't  expect  it  will.  The  United 
States  government  could  help  too,  but  he  hasn't  much  hope  of 
that  either. 

Typical  language,  typical  feeling.  These  extracts  from  our 
interviews  represent  the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  the  steel 
workers.  It  may  all  be  summed  up  directly  and  simply  in 
the  words  of  a  crane  operator  at  Jones  and  Laughlin's.  "The 
hours  are  very  long  but  the  cost  of  living  is  so  high  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  work  shorter  hours."  The  men  simply 
take  it  for  granted,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  steel  companies 
could  not  or  would  not  increase  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  if  the 
three-shift  plan  were  introduced.  That  being  the  case,  the 
eight-hour  day  would  mean  a  one-third  reduction  in  pay.  And 
for  the  most  part,  the  feeling  prevails  that  the  men  can  do 
nothing  about  it.  They  are  cautious,  fearful.  The  general 
state  of  mind  among  the  better  paid  men,  at  any  rate,  is 
illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  labor  gang  foreman — a  for- 
eigner. "Me  foreman,"  he  said.  "Me  no  can  talk.  Me  work 
for  company.     Me  lose  job." 

What  May  be  Expected  From  the  Employers  ? 
THERE  has  been  announcement  of  a  new  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  committee  for  organizing  steel,  but  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  change  in  hours 
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will  be  accomplished  through  any  act  of  the  workers.  The 
employers  are  in  full  possession  of  the  power  that  makes  de- 
cisions effective.  Will  they  make  a  move  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  of  the  long  work-day? 

In  Braddock  and  Homestead  the  story  was  current  in  1917 
and  191 8  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  steel  mills  were  going 
to  adopt  the  eight-hour  day.  We  encountered  this  rumor  re- 
peatedly in  these  two  mill  towns.  Some  of  the  men  said  that 
the  eight-hour  day  was  definitely  promised  by  men  in  author- 
ity. Others  that  it  was  hinted  at.  Some  told  us  that  men 
speaking  European  languages,  who  addressed  crowds  of  for- 
eigners in  their  own  tongue  in  urging  the  purchase  of  liberty 
bonds,  made  positive  statements  that  the  eight-hour  day  would 
be  instituted. 

The  more  specific  statements  of  this  sort  came  from  Home- 
stead workers  and  had  to  do,  not  with  war  time,  but  with 
the  period  just  prior  to  the  strike  called  in  September,  1919. 
According  to  one  informant,  for  example,  "it  was  the  lingo 
around  the  mill"  that  shorter  hours  were  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  so  as  to  give  every  returned  soldier  a  job.  This 
man  did  not  know  how  the  rumor  started.  But  just  before 
the  strike  began,  the  superintendent  came  to  the  department 
where  he  worked  and,  according  to  the  workman — 

.  .  .  stood  up  on  a  grease  barrel  and  addressed  the  men.  He 
said  he  had  once  worked  in  the  mill,  he  knew  how  the  men 
wanted  the  eight-hour  day,  and  he  promised  he  would  do  his 
best  to  get  it  for  them.  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  grant  it  just 
then  but  that  we  could  count  on  its  coming  very  soon.  He  did 
not  mention  any  date  when  the  eight-hour  day  would  be  estab- 
lished, but  he  gave  us  to  understand  it  was  a  matter  of  weeks, 
or  a  few  months. 

These  stories  were  told  us  by  eight  different  men,  all 
Americans,  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest  skill,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  men  of  character  and  reliability. 

Intra-Corporation  Movement  for  Shorter  Hours 
DESPITE  these  hopes  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  adopt 
the  three-shift  system  at  the  end  of  the  war  nor  after  the 
strike  was  broken.  To  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the  large 
steel  companies  toward  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven- 
day  week,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  some  earlier  history. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  seven-day  week:  In  April,  1907, 
six  years  after  its  organization,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  voted  to  recommend  to  sub- 
sidiary companies  that  Sunday  labor  be  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum. The  resolution  stated  that  the  recommendation  was 
not  applicable  to  all  departments.  It  named  the  furnace  de- 
partment particularly  as  one  to  which  it  could  not  apply.  This 
resolution  had  practically  no  effect,  as  was  shown  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  of  1907-08  and  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
investigation  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
which  showed  that  in  May,  1910,  more  than  29  per  cent  of 
the  employes  in  the  steel  industry  were  working  seven  days 
a  week.  This  proportion  was  being  slowly  reduced,  how- 
ever, the  initiative  being  taken  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

On  March  21,  1910,  Judge  Gary,  in  the  presence  of  the 
late  Charles  M.  Cabot  and  the  writer,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  presidents  of  subsidiary  companies  insisting  that  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  adopted  three  years  before  should  be  ob- 
served. That  was  the  first  step — to  cut  down  unnecessary 
Sunday  labor.  The  necessary  Sunday  work  in  the  continuous 
processes  was  a  harder  nut  to  crack.  In  May  of  that  year, 
,the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  an  organization  to 
Lwhich  all  of  the  leading  steel  men  of  America  belong,  at  the 
1  'nitiative  of  William  B.  Dickson,  then  vice-president  of  the 


United  States  Steel  Corporation — now  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company — appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the 
question  of  seven-day  labor.  This  committee,  after  investi- 
gation, advised  that  it  was  possible  to  operate  continuous  de- 
partments like  blast  furnaces  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  each 
man  employed  one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  They  devised  a  plan, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  put  into  effect,  providing  that  ad- 
ditional workers  be  employed  so  that  each  man  could  be  re- 
lieved on  one  day  each  week.  Theoretically,  at  any  rate,  this 
required  an  addition  of  one-sixth  to  the  working  force  in  the 
continuous  departments. 

Under  this  plan  seven-day  labor  in  the  plants  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  steadily  reduced.  It  was  not 
altogether  eliminated  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
plan  was  not  put  into  effect  as  thoroughly  in  all  the  mills  as 
it  might  have  been.  However,  there  was  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  seven-day  workmen.  Several  inde- 
pendent plants  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
including,  it  is  said,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company, 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  and  doubtless 
other  smaller  companies.  During  this  period  a  law  was 
passed  in  New  York  requiring  all  factories,  where  seven-day 
labor  was  necessary,  to  grant  one  day  of  rest  each  week  to 
their  employes.  The  principal  steel  company  affected  by  this 
law  was  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  of  Buffalo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  demand  for  steel  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor  combined  to  undermine  the  six-day  labor 
system.  Early  in  the  war  the  Lacakawanna  Steel  Company 
appealed  to  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  for  an 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  One-Day-In-Seven  law, 
alleging,  in  the  brief  filed  with  the  commission,  that  none  of 
its  competitors  in  other  states  was  observing  the  day  of  rest 
schedule.  This  charge  was  never  denied  except  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company.  It  has  since  developed  that, 
in  general,  not  only  did  the  steel  companies  return  to  seven- 
day  labor  in  the  necessarily  continuous  departments,  but,  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  seven-day  labor  grew  to  be  nearly  uni- 
versal, even  rolling  mills  often  operating  straight  through  the 
week  without  a  single  day's  shut-down. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  no  excuse  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  practice.  Patriotism  no  longer  required  such 
sacrifices  in  order  to  increase  the  output  of  steel.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  steel  strike  came  in  September,  191 9,  nearly  a 
year  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  it  was  in  part  a  pro- 
test against  the  seven-day  week,  as  was  brought  out  in  the 
Survey,  as  result  of  a  canvass  of  the  steel  towns  the  following 
month.1  The  investigators  for  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment2 and  others  who  later  made  a  s-tudy  of  conditions  which 
had  prevailed  prior  to  the  strike  found  that  little  had  been 
done  toward  a  return  to  the  six-day  basis. 

Last  summer,  with  the  strike  six  months  in  the  background, 
we  found  that  some  further  progress  had  been  made  but  that 
seven-day  labor  was  still  as  pronounced  a  characteristic  of 
steel  manufacture  as  it  was  ten  years  before  when  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  representing  the  leading  steel  com- 
panies, declared  itself  for  a  constructive  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven  schedule.  Of  the  steel  workers  whom  we  interviewed, 
taking  them  just  as  they  came  without  any  attempt  at  selec- 
tion other  than  the  attempt  to  find  men  representative  of  all 
departments,  nearly  24  per  cent  were  regular  seven-day  work- 


1  The  Closed  Shop  and  Other  Industrial  Issues  of  the  Steel  Strike,  by 
John   A.    Fitch,    The   Survey,    Nov.   8,    1919. 

'  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  New 
York,   1920. 
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THE  SEVEN-DAY  WEEK 

WHETHER  viewed  from  a  physical,  social,  or  moral 
point  of  view,  we  believe  the  seven-day  week  is  detri- 
mental to  those  engaged  in  it  ...  .  We  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  no  matter  what  alleged  difficulties  in  operation 
may  seem  to  hinder  the  abandonment  of  the  seven-day,  they 
must  be  met.  , 

— From  the  Stockholders'  Committee  Report  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, 1912. 


I  ers  and  9  per  cent  more  were  on  a  seven-day  schedule  part  of 
the  time.     Since  then,  as  noted  earlier,  the  Steel  Corporation 
:  has  made  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  six-day  week. 

The  Twelve  Hour  Day  and  the  Steel  Corporation 
THE  twelve-hour  day  has  also  received  attention  from  the 

I  steel  manufacturers,  and,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  it  has  been  unqualifiedly  condemned  by  the  stockhold- 
ers' report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.    The  story 

i  of  this  movement  within  the  corporation  for  a  shorter  work- 
I  day  is  important  enough  to  justify  a  brief  review.    At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  corporation  held  in  April,  191 1,  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  the  late  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston, 

;  whose  interest  in  labor  conditions  in  the  steel  industry  had 

j  been  aroused  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and  who  had  been  a 

!   factor  in  the  move  to  abolish  seven-day  labor  the  year  before. 

I   Mr.   Cabot's  resolution  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 

j  committee  of  stockholders  to  investigate  labor  conditions  in 
the  plants  of  the  corporation  and  to  report  back  to  the  stock- 
holders. This  resolution  was  adopted;  the  committee  was 
appointed  by  Judge  Gary  and  consisted  of  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
chairman,  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  a  well-known  Phila- 
delphia financier,  Darius  Miller  of  Chicago,  then  president  of 

I  the  Burlington  Railroad,  Charles  A.  Painter,  a  Pittsburgh 
stock  broker,  and  Charles  L.  Taylor,  an  old  Carnegie  steel 
man  and  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund.     William 

I  H.  Matthews,  formerly  head  of  Kingsley  House  in  Pitts- 
burgh,  now  director  of   family  welfare  of  the   New  York 

j  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  was 

!  secretary  of  the  committee  and  wrote  its  report.  This  com- 
mittee visited  the  leading  mills  of  the  corporation  and  made  a 

I  report  to  the  stockholders'  meeting  of  191 2  which  was  printed 
by  the  corporation  and  widely  distributed.    It  was  printed  also 

j  in  the  Survey  in  the  issue  of  May  4,  1912,  and  it  was  printed 
again  along  with  the  testimony  of  Judge  Gary  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  investigating  the  Steel  Strike  of  191 9,  on  pages 
230  to  235  of  the  first  volume  of  the  hearings.  This  commit- 
tee of  stockholders  had  many  interesting  things  to  say.  Their 
report  was,  in  important  respects,  congratulatory ;  for  example, 
with  respect  to  the  advances  made  in  five  years  in  accident  pre- 
vention. Thsi  lent  all  the  more  force  to  their  significant  com- 
ments on  the  seven-day  week  and  the  twelve-hour  day  which 
are  quoted  on  this  page. 

The  Fish  report  was  accepted  by  the  stockholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  April,  1912,  and  the  recommendations  were 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  In  1913,  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  to  the  stockholders  in  annual  meeting 
that  they  had  considered  the  matter  of  a  reduction  of  hours 
and  had  decided  that  the  Steel  Corporation  could  not  act  un- 
less their  competitors  should  do  so  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Cabot,  who  was  present,  then  offered  a  resolution  requesting 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  en- 
deavor to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  the  steel  manufacturers 


THE  TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 

WE  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  twelve-hour  day  of  labor, 
followed  continuously  by  any  group  of  men  for  any 
considerable  number  of  years,  means  a  decreasing  of  the  ef- 
ficiency and  lessening  of  the  vigor  and  virility  of  such  men. 

The  question  should  be  considered  from  a  social  as  well  as 
a  physical  point  of  view.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  the  man  in  the  mills  means  approx- 
imately thirteen  hours  away  from  his  home  and  family,  not 
for  one  day  but  for  all  the  working  days,  it  leaves  but  scant 
time  for  self-improvement,  for  companionship  with  his  fa- 
mily, for  recreation  and  leisure.  It  is  important  that  any 
industry  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  home  life  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  as  to  whether  it  tends  to  weaken  or 
strengthen  the  normalness  and  stability  of  family  life.  By  a 
reasonable  conserving  of  the  strength  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  today,  may  we  be  best  assured  of  a  healthy,  intel- 
ligent, productive  citizenship  in  the  future. 

We  are  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  twelve-hour  day 
has,  by  its  general  acceptance  and  practice  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  years,  become  firmly  entrenched,  and  that  any 
sudden  or  arbitrary  change  would  involve  a  revolution  in 
mill  operations.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  one  employer,  or  any  number  of  employers, 
to  inaugurate  a  shorter  hour  system,  unless  a  similar  policy 
should  be  adopted  by  all  employers  engaged  in  the  same 
industry. 

We  do  believe  that  following  in  the  wake  of  other  better- 
ments of  conditions  in  the  steel  industry  there  will  naturally 
come  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  eventual 
abolishment  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  which  will  tend  toward 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  resourcefulness  of  the  working 
population  and  for  that  reason  bring  benefit  to  both  employer 
and  employed. 

That  steps  should  be  taken  now  that  shall  have  for  their  pur- 
pose and  end  a  reasonable  and  just  arrangement  to  all  con- 
cerned, of  the  problems  involved  in  this  question — that  of 
reducing  the  long  hours  of  labor — we  would  respectfully  rec- 
ommend to  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  proper  officers  of  the  corporation. 

— From  the  Stockholders'  Committee  Report  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, 1912. 


of  the  United  States  in  establishing  the  eight-hour  day.  This 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  and  there  it  has  remained 
since.  Some  time  last  fall,  however,  Judge  Gary  appointed  a 
committee  of  presidents  of  subsidiary  companies,  with  W.  B. 
Schiller,  president  of  the  National  Tube  Company  as  chair- 
man, to  study  and  report  on  whether  a  change  from  the  two- 
to  the  three-shift  system  is  possible  and  if  so,  how  and  when 
it  can  be  put  into  effect.  This  committee  has  held  numerous 
conferences  and  their  report  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

So  far  as  the  independent  steel  companies  are  concerned, 
there  have  been  some  interesting  developments.  The  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Company  of  Granite  City,  111.,  adopted  the 
three-shift  system  in  its  open-hearth  furnaces  in  191 2.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  with  its  5,000  employes, 
adopted  it  in  its  continuous  processes  over  two  years  ago. 
Within  a  year,  several  other  independent  companies  have 
adopted  it  and  their  pioneering  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
separate  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Cabot  Fund,  the  results  of 
which  are  presented  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Survey. 

This  movement  has  been  confined  to  the  smaller  companies. 
The  greater  independents,  like  Bethlehem,  Midvale,  Jones  and 
Laughlin,  Lackawanna,  have,  to  date,  stood  pat  on  the  old 
twelve-hour  schedule.  They  differ  somewhat  in  practice,  as 
we  have  indicated,  some  of  them  having  installed  three  shifts 
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in  certain  departments.  With  all  of  these  companies,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  eight-hour  jobs  is  small;  in  the  continu- 
ous processes  the  twelve-hour  day  generally  prevails. 

Long  Hours  and  the  Public 

ONE  factor  in  the  situation  remains  to  be  considered.  One 
other  group  may  have  something  to  say  about  long  hours  in  the 
steel  industry,  and  that  is  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  ought  to  have  something  to  say  about  it  for  it  is  they 
who  make  the  industry  possible,  who  in  the  long  run  pay  the 
wage  costs  and  the  profits  of  the  steel  companies.  When  con- 
ditions arise  that  tend  to  injure  personal  and  community  well- 
being,  that  make  for  lower  standards  of  citizenship,  they  also 
suffer.  Clearly  good  citizens  have  something  at  stake  in  this 
matter  of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week. 

But  good  citizens  cannot  come  too  jauntily  into  court. 
Their  hands  are  not  above  scrutiny.1  Why  is  it  necessary  now 
to  tell  the  public  of  hours  of  labor  in  steel?  The  Pittsburgh 
Survey  told  the  story  in  1909.  Newspapers  spread  the  facts 
abroad  at  that  time  and  commented  With  indignation  on  them. 
The  Survey  followed  it  up  with  a  series  of  articles  based  on 
first-hand  investigation  in  the  other  steel  districts.8 

In  1 910,  employes  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  went 
on  strike  against  the  seven-day  week.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  after  investigation,  published  a 
report  showing  that  in  the  month  preceding  the  strike,  43 
per  cent  of  the  employes  worked  seven  days  a  week  and  51 
per  cent  of  them  worked  twelve  hours  a  day.  Commenting 
on  this  report,  an  official  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion stated  that  conditions  in  other  mills  were  similar. 

In  191 1  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pub- 
lished a  report  covering  nearly  the  entire  steel  industry.  This 
report  showed  that  29  per  cent  of  all  employes  worked  seven 
days  a  week,  and  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  employes  in  pro- 
ductive operations  had  a  twelve-hour  day.  In  1 91 2  the  Stock- 
holders' Committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation  published  their 
report  in  which  they  stated  that  in  blast  furnaces,  open- 
hearths,  and  rolling  mills,  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  men  had 
the  twelve-hour  day.     Since  that  time,  reports  published  by 


1  In  order  to  test  sentiment  in  an  organized  business  group  that  frequently 
takes  on  civic  activities,  and  obviously  regards  itself  as  representative  of  the 
public,  we  sent  a  questionnaire  last  summer  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
fourteen  of  the  leading  cities  where  steel  is  made,  including  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago, Youngstown,  Johnstown,  Bethlehem,  and  the  steel  towns  around  Pitts- 
burgh. The  questionnaire  asked  whether  the  schedule  of  hours  in  the  steel 
mills  interfered  in  any  way  with  Americanization  work,  whether  the  chamber 
favored  any  change  in  hours,  and  what  is  the  most  desirable  next  step  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  among  the  steel  workers. 

Only  three  acknowledgments  were  received.  One  said  that  our  letter  should 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Another  said  they  were  turning  the 
questions  over  to  the  Employers'  Association.  The  third,  written  by  the 
assistant  secretary,  said  that  the  secretary  would  reply  as  soon  as  he  returned 
from  a  trip  out  of  the  city.  Nothing  further  was  ever  received  directly  or 
indirectly  from   any  of  the  chambers  addressed. 

'The  Human  PHe  of  Large  Ont-puts.  V.v  Tohn  A.  Fitch.  The  Survbt, 
Oct.  7,  1911.  p.  929:  Nov.  4,  1911.  p.  1145;  Dec.  2,  1911,  p.  1285;  Jan.  6, 
1912,  p.    1527;   Feb.   3,   1912,   p.   1700. 


the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  repeated  article 
and  editorials  in  the  columns  of  the  Survey  and  other  publ; 
cations  have  called  attention  to  the  facts. 

Despite  this  wealth  of  accessible  information,  when  th 
steel  strike  began  in  September,  191 9,  the  protest  of  th 
strikers  against  the  twelve-hour  day  met  an  incredulous  re 
sponse.  The  public  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  The  ver 
newspapers  which  in  1910  when  there  was  no  strike  had  pre 
tested  vigorously  against  the  hours  of  work  in  the  mills,  wer 
sceptical  in  1919  about  the  necessity  of  any  change. 

Before  the  public  can  take  any  action  to  help  the  presen 
situation  it  must  understand.  If  it  is  to  do  that,  editors 
preachers,  leaders  of  thought  must  contrive  to  remember  fo 
a  few  years  at  least  well-known  facts,  and  they  must  not  den 
or  evade  them  in  times  of  stress. 

Given  the  facts,  what  can  the  public  do?  Not  to  do  any 
thing  would  be  a  confession  of  impotence  amounting  almos 
to  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  democracy  in  government.  Th 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  with  respect  to  the  seven-da 
week  shows  that  neither  good  intentions  at  Steel  Corporatio; 
headquarters  nor  resolutions  passed  by  the  American  Iron  an* 
Steel  Institute  are  any  permanent  assurance  against  an  ex 
cessive  schedule.  When  the  public — rand  that  means  in  thi 
case  all  of  us  who  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  manufae 
ture  of  steel — decides  that  it  will  tolerate  the  twelve-hour  da 
no  longer,  the  long  day  in  steel  will  have  to  go.  A  way  wa 
found  to  abolish  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorous  in  the  man 
ufacture  of  matches,  and  with  its  abandonment  a  loathsom 
disease  was  driven  out  of  existence.  By  the  same  method- 
the  federal  taxing  power — children  are  being  protected  b 
their  government  against  having  to  go  to  work  at  too  early  a 
age.  New  York  has  shown  in  its  one-day-in-seven  legislatio; 
that  the  work  schedule  in  the  continuous  processes  may  b 
made  subject  to  public  control. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  wait  for  the  public  to  act,  th 
steel  workers  themselves  remain  impotent,  remembering  hov 
all  organized  society  rose  against  them  when  they  struck  i; 
1 919  to  obtain  better  working  conditions,  remembering  toe 
the  reprisals  that  await  men  who  are  independent  in  though 
or  act  in  the  steel  industry.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  leadin 
steel  companies  of  America,  prosperous  as  never  before,  con 
tinue  a  policy  that  is  opposed  to  individual  comfort,  destructiv 
of  family  life,  and  hostile  to  the  development  of  citizenship. 

It  is  just  this  situation  that  places  upon  the  public  a  burde: 
and  a  responsibility  far  greater  than  may  be  its  charge  wit 
respect  to  other  industries.  If  the  public  is  awake  both  to  it 
responsibilities  and  to  its  true  interests  it  will  take  care  tha 
the  substitution  of  eight  hours  for  twelve  in  steel  is  not  Ion 
postponed.  Until  it  does  come,  there  can  be,  among  me 
who  love  humanity,  neither  comfort  nor  peace  of  mind. 
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A    BRITISH   STEEL-SCAPE 

Homes   of  workers   against   an    old  style   blast  furnace   installation,   Northeast  England 

INGOTS,  PIGS  AND  MEN 

The  Eight-Hour  Shift  in  British  Iron  and  Steel 

By  JVhiting  TVilliams 

How  something  over  a  year  ago  Whiting  Williams,  then  vice-president  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Steel  Company  of  Cleveland,  closed  his  desk,  emptied  his  pockets  and  made  his  way  for  seven  months 
as  a  day  laborer  in  steel  mills,  ship-yards  and  coal  mines,  in  order  to  understand  from  the  bottom  up  the 
problems  of  employment  management  is  widely  known.  Mr.  Williams  put  the  story  of  it  in  his  book, 
What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind.  Last  summer  he  set  out  to  repeat  the  arlventure  among  the  steel  work- 
ers of  the  north  of  England,  the  Welsh  coal  miners  and  the  London  dockers.  Among  other  things, 
he  looked  into  the  working  schedule  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  talked  with  many  managers  and 
men.  This  article  is  based  on  a  report  he  was  asked  to  make,  for  the  Cabot  Fund.  Repeatedly  while  the 
discussion  of  the  twelve-hour  day  has  been  up  in  this  country,  there  has  been  not  a  little  scepticism  in 
steel  circles  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  British  industry  had  gone 
over  bodily  to  the  three-shift  basis.     Here  is  first-hand  unimpeachable  testimony  that  it  has. — Editor. 


HE  eight-hour  shift  in  steel  and  iron,  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  is  an  accomplished  fact — too  fully 
accomplished  to  make  good  conversation.     It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  anything  short  of  the  most 
rious  of  wars  would  make  either  the  laborers  or  the  man- 
ners return  to  the  long  hours. 
Win  the  words  of  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  a  South 
ales  "smelting  stage,"  as  the  open-hearth  "floor"  is  called: 
We  are  all  glad  to  be  done  with  the  twelve-hour  day  for  good 
|    and  all.     You  wouldn't  find   anybody  in  the  country — employer 
I    or  employe — who  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  it,  even  on  a 
|    temporary  basis.    No,  no,  it  was  too  long. 

The  same  testimony — in  almost  the  same  words — came 
uniformly  and  universally  from  all  the  foremen,  superintend- 
ents and  managers,  as  well  as  from  all  the  workers  encountered 
through  the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  summer 
of  1920.  So  much  so  that  the  asking  of  the  same  question  in 
the  different  districts  grew  positively  boresome. 

Much  of  value  and  significance  for  American  iron  and  steel 
akcrs  is  to  be  found  in  this  fact,  in  spite  of  many  differences 
the  industry  in  the  two  countries. 


Britain's  annual  production  of  about  ten  million  tons  of 
steel  products  is  about  one-fourth  as  large  as  America's.  We 
should  accordingly  be  able  to  export  about  the  same  amount 
as  constitutes  her  entire  output.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain 
expects  regularly  to  export  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
of  her  production  than  we.  She  has  therefore  to  keep  in  mind 
the  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  widest  competition  for  world 
markets.  It  is  accordingly  of  great  interest  that  more  than 
a  year  after  the  universal  application  of  the  short  shift  to 
the  continuous  processes  of  the  steel  and  iron  industry,  the 
request  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  for  bids  on  ten  thousand  tons 
of  rails  for  the  streets  found  only  one  company  out  of  the 
thirty  requested  sufficiently  free  for  early  delivery  to  enable 
it  to  make  a  bid — and  that  bid  on  the  basis  of  terms  which 
should  change  according  to  the  market  price  in  effect  through- 
out England  on  the  day  of  delivery.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  change  of  hours  had  not  caused  any  notable  lessening  of 
ability  to  meet  competition. 

As  in  America  the  industry  is  located  in  certain  well  de- 
fined  centers.      South   Wales  has  long  been   famous  as   the 
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home  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  sheets  and  tin-plate.  As 
such  it  suffered  a  severe  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  which  gave  special  protection  to  the  same  industry  here. 
The  result  was  to  force  South  Wales  to  sell  its  goods  else- 
where. Before  it  succeeded  in  doing  this  thousands  of  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  Large  numbers  of  them  came  to 
America  to  work  in  the  new  mills,  and  as  a  result  the  Welsh 
constitute  today  the  chief  element  in  the  American  sheet  and 
tin-plate  industry. 

For  the  most  part  the  pig  iron  and  the  ingot  steel  made  in 
Wales  has  been  "tin  bar"  for  immediate  manufacture  into 
sheets  whether  covered  with  tin  or  not. 

The  demand  for  the  district's  material  is  evidently  strong 
from  all  the  markets.  In  that  connection  a  prominent  official 
of  an  association  of  sheet  makers  stated  that  the  McKinley 
tariff  was  "one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  us 
because  it  made  us  go  out  and  find  an  international  market  that 
is  now  so  broad  that  nothing  short  of  a  world-wide  depression 
could  seriously  lessen  the  demand."  To  an  outside  observer 
it  would  appear  that  considerable  extension  work  has  been 
going  on  during  and  since  the  war  with  the  probability  that 
more  steel  and  iron  is  being  planned  for  than  will  be  required 
for  the  local  sheet  manufacture.  Throughout  the  district 
iron,  steel  and  sheet  plants  appeared  very  busy  last  summer, 
with  new  blast  furnaces  and  other  extensions  ready  to  go  into 
operation  shortly  at  most  of  the  centers  visited.  These  in- 
cluded: Briton  Ferry,  Newport,  Port  Talbot,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  Pontardawe,  Llanelly,  Dowlais,  and  Ebbw  Vale. 

Of  the  so-called  Midland  district  of  England,  Sheffield 
is  the  capital.  It  includes  Northampton  which  is  now  furnish- 
ing ore  or  "iron  stone"  for  various  blast  furnaces,  especially 
those  in  Ebbw  Vale.  The  district,  for  the  most  part,  serves 
the  needs  of  such  as  Sheffield  for  the  special  steels  required 
for  tools,  cutlery,  guns  and  ordnance.  For  that  reason  the 
output  of  Sheffield's  open-hearths — there  are,  I  believe,  no 
blast  furnaces  in  the  city — goes  into  Sheffield's  fabricating 
plants.  From  there,  however,  it  goes — with  the  fame  of 
Sheffield  and  Sheffield's  highly  skilled  steel  workers — all  over 
the  world  through  long  established  trade  channels. 

Of  the  Northeastern — and  the  most  important — field, 
Middlesbrough  is  the  capital.  It  is  a  fortunate  location. 
Standing  on  the  hills  from  whose  sides  issue  train  after  train 
of  "iron-stone,"  the  visitor  watches  the  cars  disappear  into 
any  one  of  the  numerous  establishments  which  dot  the  beauti- 
ful plain  and  in  which  the  big  blast  furnaces  soon  have  it 
reduced  to  pigs  of  iron  or  to  the  ladles  of  "hot  metal"  for 
putting  into  the  open-hearth  furnaces  for  making  the  steel. 

At  the  edge  of  the  fertile  plain  are  the  coal  fields  of  York- 
shire and  Durham,  including  of  course  the  district  of  New- 
castle. Limestone  and  fire-brick  are  similarly  located  for  con- 
venient use.  Still  more  remarkable,  the  rear  of  almost  every 
plant  abuts  onto  a  dock  which  accommodates  steamers  going  to 
all  the  ocean  ports  of  the  steel-using  world. 

Then  there  is  the  great  steel-making  district  of  Scotland, 
about  Glasgow,  with  its  suburb  of  Motherwell,  the  home  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  Scotch  steel  companies.  These 
are  similarly  well  situated  with  respect  to  coal.  Their  chief 
outlet  is  found  in  the  ship-yards  for  which  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  River  are  world-famous. 

Wearing  the  clothes  and  adopting  the  demeanor  of  a  job- 
less American  steel  worker  involved  to  a  certain  extent  the  liv- 
ing of  a  "double  life,"  but  made  it  possible  to  talk  with  a  large 
number  of  the  higher  executives  of  plants  and  also  of  labor 
unions  in  all  these  centers,  as  an  American  "labor  investigat- 


or;" with  a  much  larger  number  of  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents or  managers  of  furnace  departments,  as  an  applicant  for 
work;  and  with  a  very  much  larger  number  of  workmen  in 
steel  and  iron,  as  an  American  in  need  of  a  job  to  tide  over  un- 
til a  chance  to  work  a  passage  "back  home  again"  could  be 
secured. 

A  good  opportunity  for  conversation  with  the  workers  was 
afforded  by  the  "pub,"  the  boarding  house,  the  factory  gates 
and  also  inside  the  gates  with  the  men  on  the  job.  This  last 
opportunity  was  made  possible  because  of  the  practice  where- 
by unemployed  workers  feel  free  to  .enter  in  search  of  the 
"gaffer"  or  foreman.  Thus  the  full  eight  hours  Avas  often 
spent  loafing  and  talking  in  certain  plants. 

The  British  Steel  Worker 
Unlike  the  steel  workers  of  the  lower  paid  groups  en- 
countered in  my  investigations  in  America,  the  men  in  Britain 
were  in  all  cases  English-speaking  and  English-born.  In  South 
Wales  the  members  of  the  labor  gang  were  considerably  in- 
fected with  the  bolshevistic  spirit  rife  at  the  time  among  the 
miners  of  the  same  general  district.  The  living  conditions  ap- 
peared less  attractive  than  those  of  Middlesbrough.  Many  of 
the  older  plants  showed  bad  working  conditions.  The  same 
situation  was  found  in  Scotland,  especially  as  to  living  condi- 
tions. The  report  there  was  to  the  effect  that  the  steel  work- 
ers of  the  district — especially  those  outside  of  Glasgow — did 
not  share  the  marked  bolshevistic  tendencies  for  which  the 
Clyde-bank  workers  in  the  ship-yards  have  been  noted  since 
the  war.  (During  the  war  only  the  pressure  of  the  national 
unions  and  the  government  defeated  efforts  of  unhappy 
workers  to  make  the  best  possible  "peace  by  negotiation" 
with  Germany.)  Sheffield  also  is  in  need  of  more  atten- 
tion to  its  housing  in  order  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
newer  center  of  Middlesbrough.  The  installation  of  smoke 
consumers  there  would  contribute  a  great  deal  of  sunshine, 
health  and  good-will.  The  newer  mills  for  making  steel  offer- 
ed good  working  conditions,  while  many  of  the  older  establish- 
ments for  making  cutlery,  etc.,  resembled  some  of  the  old 
Welsh  rolling  mills,  in  their  dinginess. 

The  Middlesbrough  area  with  its  140,000  people  is  by  no 
means  a  model  of  sweetness  and  light,  although  garden  cities 
are  now  in  process  of  erection  for  the  workers  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies.  But  as  a  whole  the  newness  of  the  district 
(it  has  come  into  importance  only  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years)  has  permitted  the  houses  to  be  much  more  modern  than 
the  "flats"  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  which  in  many  cases  are 
over  one  hundred  years  old ;  and  has  by  the  same  token  made 
most  of  the  plants  more  attractive  than  the  average  of  the 
older  districts.  One  of  the  newest  open-hearth  and  rolling 
mills  recently  erected  there  rivals  anything  in  America. 

In  all  these  districts  there  is  the  same  shortage  of  homes  that 
has  perplexed  our  own  American  cites.  This  is  one  factor,  in 
addition  to  the  heat  of  the  industry's  jobs,  leading  to  the  con- 
sumption of  a  considerable  amount  of  beer  and  whiskey,  especi- 
ally by  the  less  skilled  workers.  From  about  sixteen  shillings 
per  day  of  eight  hours  for  general  labor  the  wage  scale  went 
up  as  high  as  an  average  of  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  a  week 
for  the  first  hands  and  others  in  charge  of  the  open-hearths  and 
blast  furnaces.  In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living  in  Brit- 
ain and  especially  considering  the  length  of  the  turn  worked, 
the  British  worker  in  steel  and  iron  is  probably  better  paid 
than  the  American. 

The  Eight-Hour  Shift 

The  most  outstanding  difference  between  the  daily  lives  of 
the  British  steel  workers  and  the  holders  of  corresponding  jobs 
here  is,  of  course,  the  universal  eight-hour  shift. 
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The  most  surprising  feature  in  connection  with  that,  in 
turn,  is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  whole  range  of  owners, 
operators,  superintendents,  foremen,  semi-skilled  workers  and 
unskilled  laborers  encountered  during  the  summer  agree  in 
practically  refusing  to  think  of  the  matter  of  the  eight-hour 
day  as  having  the  two  sides  necessary  to  every  "problem."  So 
far  as  I  could  find  there  was  no  question  about  the  practicabil- 
ity and  the  all-round  Tightness  of  the  short  turn,  at  least  as 
far  as  steel  and  iron  were  concerned.  The  words  of  the  super- 
intendent of  a  South  Wales  blast  furnace,  who  had  worked 
many  years  in  the  same  field  in  America,  are  typical : 

The  long  shift  may  be  all  right  in  other  lines — I'm  not  say- 
ing. But  when  the  work  is  as  hard  and  hot  and  dirty  as  around 
a  "floor"  or  about  the  "stoves"  [of  a  blast  furnace]  it's  impossi- 
ble. The  old  way  was  too  long.  Everybody  here  has  a  maxi- 
mum of  57  hours,  with  some  only  44,  though  the  laborers  often 
get  over-time.  Those  who  work  the  regular  turns  on  the  blast 
furnace,  have  every  three  weeks  a  double  turn  of  sixteen  hours 
for  changing  the  shift. 

Any  effort  on  the  part  of  an  American  visitor  of  the  execu- 
tive group  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  three-shift  day  ap- 
peared to  offer  a  fruitless  and  profitless  line  of  conversation 
after  the  complete  and  enthusiastic  statement  of  practically 
all  such  officials  and  their  superior  executives  that  there  was 
simply  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  older  order. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  convincing  for  any  Amer- 
ican executive  who  still  opposes  the  short  shift,  than  for  him 
to  find  himself  thus  stared  at  by  his  industrial  peers  and  col- 
leagues as  a  man  in  search  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  subject 
considered  entirely  settled. 

Among  the  hands  themselves,  it  was  distinctly  hurtful  to 
my  standing  as  a  progressive  workingman  from  a  progressive 
industrial  country  to  have  to  admit  that  because  I  was  a  steel 
worker  in  the  land  which  now  makes  more  steel  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined,  I  was  still  submitting  to  so  out- 
worn an  arrangement  as  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven- 
day  week.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  amazement  and 
incredulity — also  the  profanity — which  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  greeted  the  statement  that  the  long  turn  was  still  in 
operation  in  most  of  the  steel  mills  of  America.  In  many  cases 
the  statement  had  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  it  would 
be  credited.  It  apparently  went  hard  against  the  impressions 
already  in  the  workers'  minds  as  to  industrial  conditions  in 
"The  States."  The  only  compensation  to  their  surprise  was 
the  pardonable  sense  of  British  pride  which  followed  it. 
Whether  in  Wales  or  Middlesbrough,  the  typical  reply  from 
a  worker  was  that  of  a  "third  hand"  on  a  "smelting  stage"  in 
Middlesbrough : 

No!  Wot!  Twelve  hours  and  no  time  out  for  breakfast  or 
dinner! — In  America?  And  seven  days  a  week!  Well,  Rule 
Brittania!  I  supposed  we  was  bloody  well  the  lawst!  Blime, 
yer  don't  sye ! 

Other  Advantages 
In  several  large  plants  in  South  Wales  the  laborers  who 
have  the  lowest,  hottest  and  grimiest  work  around  open-hearth 
furnaces  followed  their  exclamations  of  incredulity  and  their 
jeers  of  pride  with  an  effort  at  politeness.  They  confessed 
that  they  themselves  had  only  recently  come  into  the  pleasure 
of  the  shorter  hour  turn  after  many  years  of  a  twelve-hour 
shift.  Further  inquiry,  however,  only  served  to  make  still 
greater  the  difference  between  the  British  and  American 
worker  in  this  whole  matter.  What  they  called  the  twelve- 
hour  turn  proved  to  represent  only  a  starting  at  6  a.m.  and 
a  stopping  at  6  p.m.  Out  of  this  they  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  breakfast  from  8.30  to  9  and  dinner  from 
12  to  1 !  In  all  their  experience  none  of  these  workers  had 
ever  known  a  longer  day  turn  than  his  two-break  day,  as  it  is 


called,  unless  it  was  the  extraordinary  turn  sometimes  necess- 
ary for  the  finishing  of  a  job  over  the  week-end. 

This  kind  of  shift  might  be  enjoyed  by  what  we  would 
call  the  labor  gang  without  at  the  same  time  being  the  portion 
of  the  workers  "on  the  floor" — the  men  engaged  in  charging 
and  watching  the  furnace.  These  workers  must  be  available 
at  any  moment.  They  must,  therefore,  eat  their  meals  in  be- 
tween the  various  jobs  and  periods  of  waiting  which  make  up 
the  twelve  hours.  But  with  them  as  with  the  laborers  their 
amazement  at  hearing  of  the  American  seven-day  week  in  any 
considerable  part  of  American  steel-making  was  based  on  a 
practice  which  still  further  contrasts  the  British  with  the  Amer- 
ican steel  worker.  It  is  this:  Operation  of  the  open-hearth 
or  smelting  furnace  has  for  years  in  Britain  been  suspended 
from  Saturday  early  afternoon  to  late  Sunday  night! 

I  confidently  say  that  we  will  never  agree  to  continuous  work- 
ing [of  the  open-hearth  furnace]  and  I  venture  to  say  that  I 
have  demonstrated  by  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  day  in 
the  industry  in  South  Wales  that  continuous  operation  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary.  Moreover  there  is  no  day  in  the  week 
which  could  possibly  take  the  place  of  Sunday  to  the  working- 
man.  It  is  only  on  Sunday  that  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
whole  family  to  be  together. 

John  Hodge,  founder  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confede- 
ration (Union)  in  a  speech  in  1912  thus  stated  the  position  of 
the  workers  in  this  connection. 

This  arrangement  robbed  the  twelve-hour  wolf  of  half  its 
teeth.  It  meant  that  each  week-end  single  members  of  the 
crew  would  take  turns  in  watching  the  gas  to  save  the  furnaces 
from  too  much  cooling.  On  such  a  schedule  the  worker  had 
the  opportunity  over  the  week-ends  to  catch  up  his  sleep  and 
to  rest  from  the  labors  of  his  long  turns. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  accordingly,  if  the  worker  who 
now  enjoys  the  eight-hour  shift  with  a  week-end  holiday  and 
who  even  at  the  worst  enjoyed  a  week-end  rest  with  his  twelve- 
hour  shift,  should  express  with  eyes,  ears  and  lips  the  maximum 
amazement  that  in  the  "land  of  opportunity"  men  should  still 
be  working  the  long  turns  with  a  double  turn  every  fortnight.1 

How  the  Eight-Hour  Shift  Came 
The  attainment  of  such  surprising  advantages  over  the  Am- 
erican worker  in  steel  has  been  a  gradual  process — and  one  in 
which  close  heed  has  evidently  been  given  to  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  worth  hearing  of  this  process  from  the  pen  of 
the  man  who  is  probably  most  of  all  to  be  credited  for  it — John 
Hodge,  now  with  Arthur  Pugh,  head  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades  Confederation.    In  1912  he  said: 

Our  first  [union]  success  in  having  an  eight-hour  day  estab- 
lished was  in  the  works  of  the  West  Hartlepool  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  [Middlesbrough]  district  some  sixteen  years  ago.  Only 
the  men  whom  we  describe  as  "smelters"  [open-hearth  furnace 
workers]  were  granted  the  privilege.  The  men  who  maae  the 
gas  or  handled  the  pig  iron  did  not  get  it  for  the  reason  that 
their  money  would  not  divide  by  three  and  give  a  living  wage. 
Until  recently  we  made  no  impression  upon  the  mass  of  the 
employers  in  the  districts  of  the  Northeast  Coast,  the  Mid- 
lands, the  Northwest  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  argu- 
ments used  against  us  were  that  they  could  not,  because  of 
foreign  competition,  increase  the  costs  by  giving  the  eight-hour 


1  There  was  some  complaint  among  the  men  of  the  Welsh  tin-plate  mills 
that  the  general  laborers  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  furnaces  and  checker- 
chambers  were  almost  regularly  employed  during  the  week-end  period  and 
at  time  and  a  half  or  double  "time."  The  effect  of  these  over-time  pay-* 
ments  was  to  so  increase  the  wages  of  these  laborers  as  to  make  their  weekly 
earnings  compare  unpleasantly  with  the  wages  of  the  skilled  tin-plate  rollers, 
who  held  themselves  and  their  dignity  far  above  them.  The  testimony  of 
the  workers  themselves  was  that  they  often  refused  the  usual  promotion  out 
of  the  labor  gang  up  to  the  position  of  "third  hand"  on  the  furnace  because 
the  "third-hand"  seldom  had  this  advantage  of  additional  work  at  extraor- 
dinary   rates. 

It  was  also  evident,  in  the  case  of  these  laborers,  that  the  short  day,  com- 
bined with  one-time  rates,  made  all  hands  hope  for  week-end  jobs.  While 
it  is  likely  that  such  workers,  who  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  easily 
be  ?*aid  according  to  output,  would  attempt  to  work  slowly  enough  during 
the  week  to  make  week-end  work  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  no 
employer   make   mention   of  any   such   situation. 
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day.  Our  reply  to  this  was  that  we  were  not  asking  for  an 
increase  in  rates  but  were  willing  the  money  should  be  divided 
by  three  instead  of  two.  They  again  replied  that  it  was  all 
very  good  for  us  to  divide  the  money,  but  the  money  of  the 
lower  paid  men  would  not  divide  and  that  these  men  would  not 
be  content  to  continue  working  the  twelve-hour  day  when  they 
saw  the  others  working  the  eight.  We  suggested,  however, 
that  the  replacing  of  that  class  of  labor  would  mean  very  lit- 
tle extra  cost  in  the  event  of  these  men  insisting  upon  the 
change  and  that,  further,  for  years  the  eight-hour  day  had 
been  in  operation  in  West  Hartlepool  and  the  lower  paid  men 
had  made  no  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  employers  further  argued  that  with  three  shifts  of  men 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  difficulties  of  management  would 
be  very  greatly  increased  and  where  there  were  furnaces  which 
in  a  careless  moment  could  be  very  seriously  damaged,  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  locate  the  negligent  man  than  if  they  only 
had  two  shifts  to  deal  with.  Our  reply  to  this  was,  of  course, 
that  men  would  be  more  alert,  they  would  be  more  active,  they 
would  be  less  liable  to  be  negligent  because  of  the  shorter  work- 
ing day,  because  they  would  be  in  better  physical  condition  and 
consequently  their  mental   faculties  would   be  more   acute. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  in 
West  Hartlepool  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  Upper  Forest  Steel 


tin-plate  trade  of  South  Wales — and  they  have  an  enormous 
foreign  trade — the  eight-hour  day  is  universal.  In  the  sheet-' 
mill  trade  in  South  Wales  the  eight-hour  day  is  also  in  opera- 
tion. That  probably  paved  the  way  for  us  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, as  in  our  agitation  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  that  district 
with  the  steel  makers,  we  have  met  with  less  opposition  from 
the  employers  than  has  been  the  case  in  other  districts;  in  fact, 
I  might  say  a  much  more  generous  consideration  than  that 
shown  by  the  employers  in  any  other  district. 

In  the  same  year  Alderman  P.  Wallis  mentioned  "one  dis 
trict  in  the  North  of  England  where  we  have  had  the  eight    dial  c 
hour  day  for  21  years  and  14  years  in  another." 


Making  it  Unanimous 
Shortly  after  the  eventful  August  of  1914,  even  the  eight 
hour  plants  reverted  to  the  twelve-hour  shift  in  the  effort  t 
free  the  maximum  number  of  workers  for  active  service  at  th 
front.  Four  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  i; 
March,  1 91 9,  however,  national  legislation  making  the  shorte  ■ 
day  compulsory  in  iron  and  steel  went  into  effect.     Durin 
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and  Tin-plate  Manufacturing  Company,  Morriston,  Swansea,  to 
also   establish   it   in    the    Siemans-Martin    [open-hearth]    plant. 

No  further  progress  was  made  until  six  years  ago  when  as 
the  result  of  negotiations  between  ourselves  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bell  Brothers'  Port  Clarence  Works  [opposite  Mid- 
dlesbrough] it  was  necessary,  after  an  agreement  had  been 
come  to,  that  the  company  should  get  the  consent  of  its  [em- 
ployers'] association.  This  association  refused  absolutely  to 
grant  the  permission.  As  a  consequence  the  firm  resigned  its 
membership,  put  the  eight-hour  shift  into  operation  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the   change   is  successful. 

So  anxious  were  the  workmen  to  obtain  an  eight-hour  day  in 
these  works  that  the  higher  paid  men  came  to  the  determina- 
tion, so  as  to  remove  every  argument  of  the  employers,  that  they 
would  pay  a  percentage  out  of  their  wages  so  as  to  give  the 
lower  paid  classes  of  labor  an  eight-hour  day  with  themselves, 
and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  argument  of  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction; but  added  to  this  was  a  proviso  that  the  average  out- 
put of  the  melting  shop  should  be  ascertained,  and  such  taken 
as  a  basis,  and  for  every  extra  ton  of  output  oyer  that  average 
a  bonus  should  be  given  to  the  higher  paid  men,  so  that  what 
they  had  given  to  the  lower  paid  men  would  come  back  to  them 
in  greater  volume  as  the  output  increased.  To-day,  I  believe, 
the  contribution  of  the  higher  paid  men  is  very  small,  if  not 
entirely  wiped  out,  as  a  result  of  increased  output. 

I  should   like   now   again  to  deal  with   South  Wales.     In  the 


that  year  and  mainly  following  this  enactment,  according  ' 
the  Ministry  of  Labor's  report,  the  hours  in  the  chief  indu 
tries  of  Britain  were  reduced  from  68-60  per  week  for  191 
to  44-48  hours  at  the  end  of  19 19,  with  changes  affectir 
6,400,000  men  by  an  average  of  63/2  hours  each.  To  unde 
stand  the  breadth  and  seriousness  of  this  reduction  it  is  hel 
ful  to  read  that  1918  showed  over  1917  a,  decrease  averagir 
only  2>Ya  hours  for  120,000  workers.  Of  these  55,000  we 
in  the  engineering  and  ship-building  trades,  which  were  redu 
ed  to  47  hours  per  week. 

The  legislation  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  gover 
ment's  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  of  those  who  had  help< 
to  win  the  war  and  particularly  to  further  the  reabsorption  • 
the  soldiers  back  into  peaceful  industry.  Of  the  nation-wii 
effort  in  this  direction  this  legislation  was  only  a  part.  Th 
effort,  in  spite  of  the  legislation,  has  not  yet  secured  comple 
success.  Even  in  the  summer  of  1920  Earl  Haig's  printed  a 
peals  were  constantly  to  be  seen,  begging  that  employers  shou 
employ  more  of  the  returned  soldiers,  of  whom  about  150,00 
some   of   them   partly   incapacitated,   still    remained   witho 
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work.  Even  in  this  country  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
possesses  in  the  minds  of  the  workers  and  especially  their  lead- 
ers an  extremely  close  connection  with  the  number  of  men 
needing  jobs.  In  Britain  it  has  an  immensely  closer  connec- 
tion than  here  because  the  margin  between  the  number  of  jobs 
and  the  number  of  workers  is,  as  a  general  thing,  and  apart 
from  the  ordinary  fluctuations,  so  much  smaller  in  Britain  than 
in  America.  That  being  so,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  legis- 
lation only  followed  public  opinion  in  making  impossible  the 
denial  of  jobs  to  soldiers  while  thousands  of  others  worked  the 
extraordinarily  long  week  of  the  steel-maker.  Until  jobs  be- 
come chronically  and  perennially  much  scarcer  here  in  Amer- 
ica over  a  longer  period  than  we  have  ever  known,  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  appreciate  how  intensely  the  British  worker 
feels  the  unfairness  of  over-work  for  some  with  simultaneous 
out-of-work  for  others. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  in  all  the  turmoil  of  uncer- 
tainty accompanying  the  reestablishment  of  international  in- 


workers.     These  have  long  resisted  successfully,  as  he  shows, 
the  tyranny  of  the  supposed  necessity  of  continuous  operation. 

In  the  Blast  Furnace 
It  is  even  more  surprising  to  find  that  in  the  making  of 
iron  in  the  blast  furnaces  a  record  has  been  making  during 
an  equally  long  period.  In  the  iron-making  practice  the 
tyranny  requiring  continuous  operation  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Serious  loss  and  long  delays  follow  upon  the  putting  out  of 
the  fires.  But  it  is  most  significant  to  notice  that  this  compul- 
sion itself  has,  m  "ts  refusal  of  even  the  Sunday  holiday,  been 
the  means  of  bringing  a  better  day  to  the  British  blast  furnace 
workers  long  ago.  In  1897  the  National  Association  of  Blast- 
furnacemen  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  eight-hour  turn. 
Ever  since  then  it  has  enforced  it,  except  for  the  inevitable 
double  turn  of  sixteen  hours  every  third  Sunday  for  the  alter- 
nation of  the  shifts  into  a  different  period  of  the  day.  This 
union   is  v reputed   well   run,   appears   much   respected   by   the 
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dustry  for  successful  entry  into  the  usual  world  markets,  Brit- 
ish law-makers  and  the  British  public  should  have  had  the 
courage  to  thus  run  the  risk  of  hampering  the  country's  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  those  markets.     Certainly  such  legislation 
\  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  the  same  period  in  this  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  considerable  unemploy- 
"  ment  in  the  industry  here  at  that  time.     It  is  apparently  un- 
thinkable even  now  that  we  are  farther  from  the  confusion  of 
the  post-Armistice  period  and  much  nearer  to  the  period  of 
10061  providing  employment  for  jobless  men. 

The  difference  of  attitude  toward  the  shorter  turn  in  this 
country  is  due  for  one  thing  to  the  general  public's  belief, 
until  recent  days,  that  the  short  turn  is  already  in  operation  in 
steel  and  iron.  This  has  an'sen  from  confusion  with  the  "eight- 
hour  basic  day."  This  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the 
eight-hour  shift.  It  means  only  that  men  working  a  long  turn 
get  time  and  a  half,  that  is,  pay-and-one-half,  for  all  time 
worked  over  eight  hours.  A  second  reason  for  the  difference 
is  to  be  found  in  our  lack  of  such  a  historical  testing  and  de- 
veloping of  the  short  turn  in  the  industry  as  that  described  by 
Mr.  Hodge.     He  spoke  mainly  for  the  open-hearth  furnace 


workers  and  the  operators  and  includes,  I  believe,  30,000  men, 
certainly  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority  of  the 
country's  blast  furnace  men.  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Trades  Confederation. 

Influence  on  Production 

In  1912  Mr.  Hodge  gave  his  testimony  that  mill  man- 
agers in  South  Wales  agreed  that  the  eight-hour  day  had 
brought  "an  increase  of  output  in  rolling  mills  of  at  least  20 
per  cent,  but  so  far  as  the  open-hearth  is  concerned  they  would 
not  place  the  increase  at  more  than  I2}/?  per  cent." 

In  connection  with  the  legislation  of  March,  1919,  consid- 
erable assurance  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Hodge  and 
Mr.  Pugh  that  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  output  might  be 
expected.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Pugh,  when  seen  in  September, 
and  also  of  the  various  workers  questioned,  would  seem  to 
agree  with  the  general  conviction  of  the  operators;  namely, 
that  this  had  not  been  obtained  as  yet  but  that  a  10  per  cent 
increase  could  probably  be  admitted.  Of  the  operators  sev- 
eral expressed  very  definitely  their  belief  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  expect  as  yet  definite  results  on  a  national  basis  from  any 
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plan  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  required  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  and,  therefore,  of  course,  a 
50  per  cent  dilution  in  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  workers 
on  which  the  quantity  of  satisfactory  output  largely  depends. 

This  necessity  of  considerable  time  in  which  to  secure  the 
workers'  adaptation  to  a  new  work  schedule  is  borne  out  by 
the  observation  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  investigator  for  the 
Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's Medical  Research  Council  and  Department  of  Scien- 
tific Industrial  Research.  In  one  of  his  reports  (Number  5) 
he  states  that  "when  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  increased  rate  of  production,  this  increase  does 
not  show  itself  at  once.  It  may  take  weeks  or  months  before 
it  attains  its  full  value.  .  .  ." 

His  detailed  testimony  in  the  following  instance  (Bulletin 
Number  6 — The  Speed  of  Adaptation  of  Output  to  Altered 
Hours  of  Work,  1920)  is  to  the  point  both  as  to  the  need  of 
time  and  also  as  to  the  extent  of  increase  and  the  number  of 
factors  affecting  such  increase. 

In  the  production  of  steel  by  the  open-hearth  process  the 
shifts  used  to  be  of  twelve  hours'  duration,  but  within  recent 
years  they  have  been  gradually  replaced  by  eight-hour  shifts, 
and  these  shortened  shifts  are  now  universally  adopted.  At 
one  steel  works  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  weekly  output  of  ten 
forty-ton  acid-steel  furnaces  for  two  years  (1910-1912)  when 
twelve-hour  shifts  were  worked  and  for  the  subsequent  two 
years  when  eight-hour  shifts  were  worked.  The  results  were 
averaged  over  monthly  periods  for  the  whole  ten  furnaces, 
and  these  relative  monthly  values,  in  the  form  of  hourly  out- 
put, are  reproduced  herewith.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  they 
are  rather  irregular  there  was  a  gradual  fall  of  output  dur- 
ing the  twelve-hour  shift  period.  The  dotted  line  is  meant 
to  represent  a  rough  average,  and  in  the  present  instance  it 
shows  a  gradual  fall  of  output  from  104  to  96.  In  June,  1912, 
the  men  went  on  to  eight-hour  shifts,  and  for  the  first  two 
months  there  was  no  definite  improvement  of  output.  Then  it 
began  to  mount  up  rather  irregularly,  but  it  did  not  attain  its 
maximum  until  July,  1913,  or  thirteen  months  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours.  During  the  next  twelve  months  it  fell  away 
again  considerably,  and  then,  with  the  advent  of  the  war,  the 
conditions  of  production  were  changed,  and  comparable  output 
data  were  no  longer  obtainable.  The  fall  of  output  noted  dur- 
ing the  twelve-hour  shift  period  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
eight-hour  period  is  possibly  due  to  the  same  cause,  though 
I  am  ignorant  as  to  its  nature.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  due  to  a 
conscious  restriction  of  output,  for  the  steel  melters  were  paid 
at  a  piece  rate  which  was  not  increased  when  the  shifts  were 
shortened ;  i.  e.,  the  men  earned  only  two-thirds  their  previous 
wages,  so  long  as  they  did  not  improve  output.  The  fall  may 
have  had  some  other  psychological  cause,  such  as  labor  unrest, 
or  a  physical  one,  such  as  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  plant, 
but  whatever  its  origin,  it  could  not  mask  the  substantial  in- 
crease of  output  produced  by  the  shortened  hours.  If  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  1  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion,  this  change 
of  shift  caused  the  output  to  increase  from  96  to  113,  or  by 
18  per  cent,  but  if  the  output  be  averaged  from  June,  1913, 
onwards,  it  comes  only  to  109,  or  it  shows  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  on  the   1912  output. 

A  factor  militating  specifically  during  the  last  two  years 
against  the  early  obtaining  of  the  hoped  for  25  per  cent  in- 
crease would  be  the  very  pronounced  and  universally  evident 
loafing  of  the  "labor  gang."  This  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
post-war  unrest.  Naturally  output  depends  to  a  real  extent 
upon  the  energies  of  these  men  in  the  restoring  of  worn-out 
furnaces  and  checker  chambers.  At  the  same  time  no  plan  has 
yet  been  worked  out  for  paying  them  according  to  results,  that 
is,  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  furnaces. 

Throughout  my  travels  the  same  complaint  was  made: 

Our    tonnage    men    are    putting    their    backs    into    their    jobs 
y(  splendidly,    but   our   day-rate   men    are    nothing   short   of   hope- 

less.    We  can't  pay  them  a  tonnage-rate,  so  we   simply  cannot 
get  them  to  work. 
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SHORTER   SHIFTS    AND   LARGER   OUTPUT 


Diagram  showing  the  record  of  42  open-hearth  furnaces  under  two   | 
twelve-hour  shifts;  and  the  increase  of  from   14  to   18  per  cent  in    j 
production  after  the  change  to  three  eight-hour  shifts.    From  Bulle- 
tin No.  6,  The  Speed  of  Adaptation  of  Output  to  Altered  Hours  of   , 
Work,   1920,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  investigator  to   the  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  of  the  British   Government's  Medical  Re- 
search Council  and  Department  of  Scientific  Industrial  Research 

This  is  in  line  with  testimony  given  by  the  laborers  them- 
selves, especially  in  South  Wales: 

If  there's  a  bit  too  much  bossin'  of  us  we  down  tools.  What 
with  all  the  "blows"  [rests]  we  tykes  w'en  no  boss  been  around, 
we  don't  work  so  much  as  'arf  our  eight  hours. 

Initiative 

Until  some  method  is  found  of  obtaining  their  active  interest 
in  the  results  of  their  work,  the  efficiency  of  the  tonnage  men 
on  the  furnaces  appears  certain  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  unrest.  In  this  connection,  however,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  day  laborers  were  formerly 
upon  the  ten-and-one-half-hour  instead  of  the  twelve-hour  day, 
so  that  the  increase  in  their  hourly  energies  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  show  the  same  improvement  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  workers. 

This  factor  of  the  uninterested  "labor  gang"  would  affect 
the  output  of  both  the  open-hearth  and  the  blast  furnaces. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  operation  of  both  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  laborers  required  by  the  process  to  perform  the 
hottest,  grimiest  and  heaviest  of  work — and  that  within  the 
periods  of  waiting  which  characterize  the  work  of  the  tonnage 
men  above  them. 

Thomas  McKenna  of  Middlesbrough,  head  of  the  blast 
furnace  men's  union,  stated  unequivocally  last  summer  to  the 
writer  that  experience  since  1897  has  shown  an  increase  of 
output  of  between  20  and  25  per  cent  on  the  three-shift 
system. 

At  one  of  the  Middlebrough  furnaces,  a  worker  stated 
that  they  were  regularly  getting  1,100  tons  a  week  as  com- 
pared with  700  tons  on  the  long  hour  basis.  His  observation 
is  probably  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  since  factors  not 
noticed  by  the  worker  would  presumably  come  into  such  a 
change. 

Other  foremen  stated  that  there  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
crease,  although  in  most  cases  the  eight-hour  day  had  evi 
dently  been   in  operation  too  long  to  make  the  subject  o; 
further  scientific  interest. 

In  the  field  of  both  blast  furnace  and  open-hearth  operatio 
it  is  realized  by  officials  that  output  depends  upon  many  fac- 
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tors  besides  the  energy  or  skill  of  the  workers.  A  certain 
amount  of  time  must  elapse  before  the  iron  or  steel  can  be 
brought  to  the  proper  point  for  tapping  or  casting.  This 
amount  of  time  will  vary  not  only  with  the  energy  or  skill 
of  the  workers  but  also  with  the  quality  of  the  bricks,  the 
coal,  the  gas  or  other  fuel,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
ore,  lime-stone,  "scrap,"  and  other  materials  used  to  make 
the  finished  products. 

This  is  considerably  less  true  in  the  sheet  and  tin-plate  in- 
dustry. There,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodge,  the  short  turn 
of  eight  hours  has  been  universal,  for  a  long  time.  By  reason, 
largely,  of  the  immigration  earlier  mentioned,  the  short  turn 
is  also  in  effect  in  America  in  the  same  industry.  Today  the 
rolling  mill  men  in  South  Wales  work  for  the  most  part  a 
seven-hour  turn.  During  the  past  summer  they  were  extreme- 
ly anxious  that  the  union's  demands  should  be  met  for  a  six- 
hour  turn,  with  additional  helpers  to  be  paid  by  the  company. 

This  difference  in  hours  has  doubtless  been  secured  largely 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  hot-mill  the  output  depends  to  a  much 
greater  extent  upon  the  energy  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  rolling  mill  crew  and  upon  the  spirit  of  team  work  be- 
tween them.  This  last  is  very  important  in  view  of  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  different  operations  on  the  same  hot  sheet 
are  performed  in  quick  succession  by  one  member  of  the  crew 
after  another.  In  a  team  where  every  member  is  in  good 
physical  and  mental  condition  the  speed  and  skill  which  can 
be  attained  by  the  crew  as  a  whole  makes  the  work  remark- 
able to  watch  and  interesting  to  take  part  in.  (The  writer 
was  a  member  of  such  a  crew  in  September,  1919.)  On  the 
other  hand,  one  member  of  the  crew  who  begins  to  "slow  up" 
by  reason  of  fatigue  or  other  cause,  cannot  fail  thereby  to 
lessen  materially  the  speed  and  hence  the  output  of  the  entire 
crew.  This  dependence  upon  physiological  and  psychological 
factors  is  taken  account  of  in  the  very  high  rate  (tonnage) 
paid  the  boss  roller;  by  his  leadership  as  well  as  by  his  tech- 
nical skill,  he  can  very  largely  affect  the  earning  power  of  his 
group  and  of  the  company. 

Other  Results 

In  no  case  could  I  discover  any  scientifically  grounded  be- 
lief that  the  number  of  "spills"  or  other  untoward  occurences 
in  handling  either  the  blast  or  open-hearth  furnaces,  have  been 
greatly  lessened.  Frequent  expression  was  heard,  however, 
both  from  employer  and  employe  that  with  the  short  turn 
every  detail  in  connection  with  the  work  proceeded  with  im- 
mensely less  wear  and  tear.  In  several  cases,  also,  mention 
was  made  of  the  manifest  belief  that  in  the  case  of  such  disas- 
ters as  did  occur  the  extra  services  required  were  given  by  the 
workers  with  much  less  unwillingness  and  grumbling  than 
previously.  No  one,  further,  seemed  to  feel  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  marked  lessening  of  tardiness  and  absence. 

Apparently  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  character  of 
the  supervision  of  the  workers,  contrary  to  the  worker's  belief 
that  such  change  is  greatly  to  be  recommended  whenever  in 
this  country  the  labor  gang  is  put  upon  the  eight-hour  basis. 
In  Britain,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  "gaffer,"  cor- 
responding to  our  gang  boss,  has  for  a  considerable  time  been 
prevented  from  the  rough  tactics  common  in  our  labor  gangs 
here  by  the  union  and  its  quickness  to  complain  to  the  man- 
agement of  over-rough  treatment  of  its  men. 

Apparently,  also,  few  if  any  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  functions  of  the  different  men  working  in  the  dif- 
ferent crews  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  num- 
ber of  additional  workers  required  by  the  change.  Nor  have 
the  managers,  so  far  as  an  untechnical  observer  could  see,  ar- 


ranged any  great  increase  of  machinery  or  other  means  toward 
the  same  end  of  lowering  costs.  Without  doubt,  any  effort  at 
such  changes  would  encounter  much  greater  opposition  from 
the  workers  there  than  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  such 
opposition  would  have,  to  an  immensely  greater  extent  than 
here,  the  approval  of  the  general  public  of  a  country  where 
the  margin  between  the  number  of  available  jobs  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  needing  them  is  felt  at  all  times  ..nd  by  all 
groups  to  be  extremely  narrow. 

As  a  matter  of  observation  also  the  number  of  "hands"  and 
the  distribution  of  work  through  the  turn  seems  to  be  very 
much  the  same  in  Britain  as  in  America  except  that,  particu- 
larly in  the  making  of  iron,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  mak- 
ing of  steel,  the  work  is  more  strenuous  and  presumably 
more  costly  per  unit  of  production  than  here  because  of  the 
larger  number  there  of  hand-charged  instead  of  machine- 
charged  furances. 
v 

The  Worker's  Earnings 

The  delay  in  accepting  the  eight-hour  turn  at  one  of  the 
Middlesbrough  open-hearth  furnaces  indicated  the  men's  fears 
that  the  change  would  cost  them  too  much.  According  to  the 
plan,  the  workers  receiving  less  than  fifty  shillings  a  week  were 
paid  entirely  by  the  company.  In  the  case  of  workers  getting 
more,  the  older  workers  on  the  other  two  shifts  and  the  com- 
pany divided  the  expense  upon  a  sliding  scale.  As  a  result  of 
this,  men  getting  180  shillings  a  week  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
the  third  man — presumably  out  of  the  increased  tonnages.  On 
the  other  hand  the  satisfaction  of  the  steel  men  as  a  whole  in- 
dicates that  the  change  cannot  have  meant  any  proportionate 
or  absolute  loss  of  earnings  following  the  shortening  of  hours. 
Both  Mr.  McKenna  and  Secretary  Pugh  as  mentioned,  re- 
ported that  earnings  for  the  men  in  their  union  had  made  an 
average  increase  of  250  per  cent  over  pre-war  as  compared 
with  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  reported  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  as  152  per  cent  (July,  1920). 

The  satisfied  feeling  everywhere  evident  among  the  workers 
with  respect  to  the  change  would  certainly  indicate  that  what- 
ever unsatisfactory  features  in  earning  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  exchange  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  rate  increases  secured.  The  chief  of  these  increases  has 
come  about  through  a  feature  which  is  quite  notable  in  con- 
nection with  the  rates  of  pay  to  tonnage  workers  in  the  sheet 
or  tin-plate  industry,  the  blast  furnace,  the  open-hearth  fur- 
naces and  the  rolling  mill.  This  feature  is  the  sliding  scale. 
According  to  this  the  rate  of  pay  per  ton  varies  according  to 
the  selling  price  of  certain  basic  products.  The  fact  that  iron 
and  steel  have  met  with  a  market  almost  constantly  on  high 
price  levels  has  thus  helped  toward  the  250  per  cent  increase 
mentioned.  In  the  opinion  of  experts  the  evil  results  of  a  fall- 
ing market  could  be  at  least  partially  offset  by  increased  effi- 
ciency and  would  be  more  largely  offset  by  the  prices  of  food 
and  other  commodities,  which  would  be  practically  certain  to 
fall  along  with  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel. 

Employer-Employe  Relations 
Partly  because  of  the  high  price  levels  for  these  two  com- 
modities and  partly  because  of  the  practical  elimination  of  the 
former  competition  of  Germany,  profits  as  well  as  pay  rates  in 
practically  all  branches  of  British  iron-  and  steel-making  were 
reported  high.  The  practice  of  the  sliding  scale  would  seem 
to  have  accustomed  the  manufacturers  to  the  thought  of  shar- 
ing their  prosperity  with  their  workers.  At  any  rate  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  relations  between  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers and  the  workers  and  their  unions  and  officials  stand 
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out  in  most  remarkable  contrast  to  those  existing  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  same  field.  In  fact  these  are  believed  better  than 
in  any  other  industry  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  calculated  to 
give  an  American  steel  maker  a  shock  of  surprise  to  see  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  (July 
31,  1920)  an  article  on  Conditions  of  Labor — Valuable  Tra- 
ditions, written  by  the  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades 
Confederation  and  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  jointly. 

To  any  one  who  has  come  to  know  the  apathy  and  antipathy 
of  the  workers  in  many  parts  of  the  steel  industry  here,  it  is 
very  evident  that  this  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  groups 
over  there  helps  substantially  to  make  the  output  and  other  re- 
sults of  the  shorter  hours  as  satisfactory  as  they  manifestly  are. 
After  all  it  takes  something  more  than  merely  increased  earn- 
ings to  secure  anything  like  the  full  possibilities  of  increased 
energy.  Here  in  America  the  ill-will  which  finds  its  chief 
foundation  in  the  fatigue  of  the  long  hour  workers  is  a  deter- 
rent against  their  giving  anything  like  100  per  cent  of  the  ca- 
pacity left  to  them  after  their  labors. 

Light  on  the  way  in  which  this  problem  of  friendly  relations, 
as  a  means  toward  maximum  human  efficiency,  is  affected  by 
the  long  hour  turns,  was  given  by  a  worker  in  a  Middlesbrough 
blast  furnace: 

Proper  slavery  it  was  'ere  afore  we  changed  about  a  year 
ago.  Bloody  murder  as  ye  might  say — nothin'  less.  Awnd 
after  the  long  double  turns — twenty-four  bloody  hours — a  bloke 
would  'ave  ter  stop  in  fer  a  pint  or  two.  And  fust  thing  'e 
knowed,  'e  wuz  done  for;  'course  'e  wuz  all  done  in  ter  start 
with  like. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  great  number  of  men  observed  here 
to  line  up  at  the  bar  for  their  "whiskey-beer"  at  the  end  of 
the  long  turns  in  the  American  steel  towns  worked  in  by  the 
writer  in  1919.  For  such  drinking  the  necessity  of  securing 
sound  slumber  during  daylight  before  the  whistle  for  the  next 
shift  was  given  as  the  chief  reason. 

The  effect  of  this  on  human  behavior  and  relations  would 
in  actuality  require  computation  in  addition  to  the  8  per 
cent  which  the  writer  was  informed  is  added  in  the  estimates 
of  many  concerns  in  England  to  cover  the  unforeseeable  stop- 
pages and  other  losses  due  to  the  use  of  liquor. 

Social  By-Products  of  the  Change 
In  1 91 2,  Alderman  P.  Wallis  declared  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  day  was  raised  many  said  that  the  men 
would  not  use  the  time  left  to  them  with  profit  to  themselves: 
"This  has  not  proved  true.  Drunkenness  has  not  increased.  On 
the  contrary  the  use  of  gardens  and  bicycles  has  increased." 

Naturally  it  has  been  too  early  to  discover  definite  results 
of  the  short  turn  in  the  steel  and  iron  industry  as  a  whole 
since  March,  1919,  in  the  form  of  what  might  be  called  the  by- 
products of  a  social  sort.  The  union  official  mentioned,  Mr. 
Pugh,  showed  himself  quite  alive  to  these.  He  is  of  the  belief 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  men  are  giving  themselves  to 
increased  drunkenness  and  dissipation  following  their  increased 
earnings  and  increased  leisure.  He  was  very  glad  that  many 
of  the  men  were  turning  to  increased  cultivation  of  the  allot- 
ments or  gardens  and  to  sport.  According  to  the  English  cus- 
tom this  last  has  meant  the  purchase  of  whippet  dogs  or  pig- 
eons for  racing,  the  cultivation  of  game  or  fancy  poultry  and 
similar  pursuits.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  men  were 
making  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  progress  in  the  use  of  their 
free  time.  The  union  in  various  localities  had  introduced 
study  classes  for  the  men  with  pleasing  results.  The  classes, 
k«werer,  had  not  been  planned  in  the  form  of  courses  requir- 


ing any  severe  application  or  continuous  interest.  He  reported 
that  plans  were  now  going  forward  for  offering  the  men 
courses  running  in  sequence  through  the  free  time  of  as  much 
as  three  years.  They  would  be  based  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  various  steel  processes  and  subjects  of  allied  interests.  At 
the  close  of  the  course  a  diploma  would  be  given,  which  would 
entitle  a  man  to  a  more  important  standing  in  the  plant.  With 
the  giving  of  such  courses  Mr.  Pugh  felt  the  test  would  come. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  much  remains  to  be  desired  in 
this  matter  of  free  time.  In  Glasgow  particularly  very  lit- 
tle improvement  of  the  workers  is  to  be  expected  in  my  opin- 
ion from  a  shorter  day  until  far-reaching  steps  are  taken  to 
improve  housing  conditions.  Middlesbrough  is  fortunately  a 
much  younger  city  and  therefore  free  from  Glasgow's  ancient 
"flats."  As  a  British  manufacturing  town,  Middlesbrough  is 
above  the  average  of  industrial  Midlands.  In  spite  of  a  few 
parks,  easy  access  to  a  pleasing  open  country  and  a  nearby 
seashore,  there  appeared  to  me  little  opportunity  for  an  edify- 
ing use  of  large  earnings  and  short  hours,  except  in  the 
"movies"  or  the  "pubs."  Public  libraries  appeared  very 
slightly  used.  Indeed  the  third  difficulty  which  it  would  ap- 
pear must  be  overcome  by  the  English  workman  in  addition 
to  "booze"  and  "bookies"  is  the  great  number  of  racing  and 
scandal  sheets  which  pose  under  the  guise  of  newspapers. 
One  of  these  is  read  all  over  Britain  to  the  number  of  about 
three  million  copies  per  week  by  thousands  of  workers  who 
have  bought  no  other  newspaper  during  the  week  except  the 
noon  or  evening  racing  sheets  "salted"  with  a  few  short 
columns  of  news  matter. 

It  must  be  granted  that  careful  observation  is  likely  to  in- 
dicate that  the  fullest  and  most  desirable  use  of  the  British 
worker's  free  time  is  always  likely  to  be  obstructed  by  the 
working-class  consciousness  of  the  general  scarcity  of  jobs 
with  the  over-emphasis  upon  security  as  compared  with  oppor- 
tunity and  the  hardening  of  class  lines  which  this  job  scarcity 
thus  produces!  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  British  employer 
is  likely  to  gain  less  in  the  way  of  a  better  educated  and  better 
developed  worker  from  the  increased  free  time,  than  should  be 
the  case  under  American  conditions.  Nevertheless  it  was 
very  evident  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  that  management  had 
found  the  function  of  supervision  much  easier  under  the  new 
regime,  and  was  expecting  to  find  it  increasingly  easy  with  the 
making  of  a  constantly  better  adaptation  to  it. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  the  crowded  order  books  of  the  iron 
and  steel  concerns  that  has  permitted  the  making  of  the  change 
with  so  little  evident  effort  to  lessen  its  cost  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  and  uncertainties  of  the  post-war  period.  At 
any  rate,  a  considerable  margin  of  feasible  adjustment  will 
present  the  opportunity  for  whatever  closer  figuring  of  costs 
may  later  prove  necessary.  If  the  pressure  for  this  comes  from 
the  necessity  of  meeting  international  competition,  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  evident  to  the  workers  that  the  lessened  number 
of  jobs  per  unit  of  output  is  only  a  step  toward  increasing  the 
number  of  jobs  in  the  whole  of  an  industry  whose  methods  of 
production  are  thereby  made  such  as  to  permit  successful  com- 
petition with  the  industries  of  other  nations. 

Long  Turns  Bar  English-Speaking  Immigrants 
Meanwhile  the  long  turn  in  American  iron  and  steel  serves 

to  lessen  in  a  real  degree  the  good-will  which  the  British 

worker  otherwise  feels  for  his  fellow  workingmen  across  the 

sea. 

In  the  Sheffield  steel  district  the  eight-hour  day  is  reported 

to  have  been  adopted  first  by  a  certain  well  known  firm  (Sir 
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Robert  Hadfield).  In  this  same  establishment  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  certain  amount  of  unfriendliness  to  America 
had  been  generated  by  the  management's  announcing,  within 
the  last  year,  that  a  certain  wage  increase  could  not  be  grant- 
ed because  it  would  forbid  successful  competition  with  Ameri- 
can steel-makers,  operating  as  they  were  and  are  on  the  long 
shift.  Such  an  announcement  is  hardly  needed  to  give  the 
labor  situation  in  American  steel-making  a  very  black  mark 
among  well-informed  English  workingmen.  Among  a  con- 
siderable group  of  these  the  practically  complete  absence  of 
unionism  in  Steel  here,  the  failure  of  the  recent  strike,  and  the 
existence  of  the  long  working  day  are  regularly  cited  to  British 
workingmen  as  a  terrible  demonstration  of  the  ignoble  and 
medieval  conditions  which  they  might  expect  to  fasten  on 
Great  Britain  if  anything  untoward  should  happen  to  British 
unionism ! 

Whether  such  a  reputation  is  definitely  harmful  to  Am- 
erican steel-making  or  not,  it  certainly  has  one  undesirable 
result.  It  makes  it  quite  certain  that  America  will  not  ob- 
tain any  large  number  of  English  workingmen  for  her 
long-turn  steel  plants.  Outside  of  the  Welsh  importation 
for  the  sheet  and  tin-plate 
industry  there  has  been 
no  immigration  of  this 
sort  worth  mentioning 
for  many  years.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that 
such  an  immigra  tion 
would  be  helpful  to  the 
industry  —  our  increased 
manufacture  of  special 
steel,  for  instance,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  steel  workers 
of  Sheffield,  possessors  as 
they  are  of  a  skill  which 
has  made  their  product 
world-famous.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  lack 
of  such  immigration  is  the 
cause    of    what    is    to    be 


Breaking  the  "pigs"  from  the  "sow."    Few  cast  houses  and  pig  beds 
are   sheltered    in   England   as    in    America 


noticed  in  our  steel  industry  here ;  namely,  that  foreign-speak- 
ing and  poorly  educated  men  are  much  more  common  in  po- 
sitions of  importance  on  open-hearth  and  blast  furnaces  where 
the  long  turn  is  still  in  effect  than  in  positions  of  corresponding 
importance  on  the  sheet  mills,  operating  on  the  short  turn. 
This  situation  perhaps  underlies  the  statement  of  an  important 
steel  official  to  the  effect  that  for  some  time  there  has  been 
noticed  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
engaged  in  the  making  of  iron  and  steel. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  assumption,  made  above,  of 
increased  tonnage  costs  as  inseparable  from  increasing  the 
number  of  shifts  from  two  to  three,  is  not  to  be  lightly  made 
except  on  the  basis  of  long  experience  in  connection  with  the 
most  careful  adaptation.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  what  would 
appeal  to  an  American  as  careful  adaptation,  the  three-shift 
system  lias  demonstrated  its  value  at  one  plant  after  another 
throughout  the  steel  fields  of  Great  Britain. 

As  a  result  the  entire  industry  made  the  change  universal  in 
the  midst  of  a  period  of  world-wide  confusion  and  difficulty. 
Slightly  over  one  year  later,  it  showed  itself  similarly  one- 
minded  in  its  conviction 
that  the  old  way  was 
gone  for  good  —  and  a 
good  riddance,  too. 

Such  a  nation-wide  ex- 
perience and  such  a  con- 
viction shared,  as  was 
found,  by  all  groups  of 
the  industrial  community 
from  the  highest  execu- 
tive to  the  lowest  brick- 
tosser,  surely  deserves  the 
thoughtful  notice  of  every 
American  steel  and  iron 
official  who  would  con- 
sider himself  efficient  and 
also  of  every  American 
citizen  who  would  con- 
sider himself  effective.  ' 


— ^ 


MODERN  MACHINERY 

in  the 

STEEL  MILLS 

Which    has   brought   reduction    in    number    of    men 

needed,  reduction  in  total  daily  wages  and  increase 

in  output,  but  has  meant  no  decrease  in  the  number 

of  hours  worked  by  the  men  on  the  furnaces 


CHARGINC  FLOOR 

Where  the  hot  metal  from  "the 
mixer"  is  charged  into  the  fur- 
nace.    Note     the     absence     of 
•workers 


THE  PIT  SIDE  OF  THE  OPEN-HEARTH 

Steps  lead  up  to  power's  or 
ladleman's  level.  Row  of  molds 
being  filled  from  ladle.  The 
row  of  furnaces  is  to  the  right 


CHARGING    MACHINE 

By  means  of  which  one  opera- 
tor   fills    the   furnace.      Mental, 
not  physical  power  is  the  lead- 
ing   demand    of    this    labor 
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DAYBREAK 


THREE  SHIFTS 

The  Pioneers  and  the  Problem 
By  S.  Adele  Shaw 


A  YEAR  ago,  steel  employers  throughout  the  country 
were  quoted  to  the  effect  that  whether  three  shifts 
was  or  was  not  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  long 
day  in  steel,  the  system  could  not  be  installed  be- 
cause of  the  labor  shortage ;  there  were  not  enough  men  avail- 
able to  work  the  third  turn. 

Today  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor.  Many  plants  have  closed 
down  entirely;  others  are  working  but  five  days  a  week. 
Trained  steel  workers  are  out  of  jobs.  There  is  sufficient 
man  power  available  to  relieve  the  men  on  the  long  turn  in 
steel. 

In  twelve  months,  moreover,  swift  advances  have  been 
made  looking  toward  the  elimination  of  the  long  day.  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  has  issued  instructions  to  all  subsi- 
diary companies  to  enforce  so  far  as  practicable  the  pre-war 
ruling  eliminating  seven-day  labor.  The  Steel  Corporation 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  and  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  installing  three-shifts  in  all  continuous  pro- 
cesses. The  experience  of  twenty  pioneers  has  been  collated 
by  the  Cabot  Fund  and  published.  Engineers  have  gathered 
in  national  meeting  for  a  discussion  of  The  Long  Day  in 
Steel.  Industrial  engineers  have  been  at  work  in  steel  plants, 
demonstrating  the  relation  between  the  shorter  shift  and  ef- 
ficiency; industrial  relations  experts  have  testified  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  mental  attitude  of  steel  workers  on  production ; 
economists  have  established  the  relation  between  the  long  turn 


and  waste;  mechanical  engineers  are  taking  up  the  matter  of 
engineering  revision  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  changes 
in  equipment  may  cut  labor  costs  in  steel ;  and  workers  them- 
selves have  pointed  out  waste  effort  in  certain  of  the  tasks 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Practical,  progressive  steel 
manufacturers  have  publicly  stated  that  the  industry  will 
never  have  a  more  favorable  time  to  act  than  during  the  pres- 
ent period  of  industrial  depression;  that  delay  will  mean  in- 
creased costs  when  the  change  ultimately  comes.  The  seeming 
lifeless  organism  of  a  year  ago  is  stirring  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  the  industry.  Backed  by  pressure  of  public  opinion 
and  led  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Middle  West,  the  steel  industry 
is  even  now  making  the  momentous  decision  as  to  whether 
the  long  day  is  to  continue  or  not  to  continue. 

The  Pioneers 
THAT  three  shifts  is  a  system  that  can  be  achieved  in  basic 
processes  in  the  steel  industry  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the 
results  obtained  by  the  pioneers.  Practically  the  whole  world, 
with  the  exception  of  America,  has  gone  into  three  shifts  in 
steel,  with  satisfaction  to  both  employer  and  employe.  [See  box 
page  SiO.]  Twenty  or  more  companies  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Colorado  have  installed  the  sys- 
tem in  blast  furnaces,  open-hearths,  Bessemer  converters  or 
rolling  mills — the  continuous  processes  historically  operated 
on  two  shifts.  [See  box,  page  811.]  Working  under  the 
direction  of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  industrial  engineer  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  under  appropriation  from  the  Cabot  Fund,  Horace 
B.  Drury,  economist,  formerly  with  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  has  collated  the  facts  regarding  these  companies. 
This  accumulated  mass  of  experience  presents  ample  material 
for  consideration  of  the  change  as  a  practical  matter.  It 
shows  results  in  plants  known  and  respected  throughout  the 
steel  industry,  located  in  practically  every  steel  district  of  the 
country ;  plants  with  diversified  local  problems,  manufacturing 
varying  kinds  and  qualities  of  steel,  with  totally  different 
labor  and  marketing  problems,  with  different  types  of  equip- 
ment and  other  facilities ;  plants  which  have  made  the  change 
with  a  leadership  varying  in  purpose  and  a  technique  inter- 
esting because  of  its  very  diversity. 

The  results  of  this  study  warrant  Mr.  Drury  in  stating  that 
the  steel  industry  could  go  over  to  three  shifts  in  every  de- 
partment with  an  added  cost  of  not  more  than  3  per  cent 
to  the  finished  rail,  bar  or  plate;  that  the  cost  need  not  be 
nearly  so  great;  that  under  certain  favorable  conditions  with 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  hourly  wage  rates  to  the  men, 
35  per  cent  in  labor  force,  and  10  per  cent  in  output,  the 
labor  cost  per  ton  of  steel  would  remain  practically  stationary. 

Initiative  in  the  Change 
IN  contrast  to  the  research  methods  now  being  applied,  pre- 
liminary to  a  decision  regarding  this  revolution  in  the  in- 


THREE  SHIFT'S  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  the  movement  toward  three  shifts 
was  begun  in  blast  furnaces  as  long  ago  as  23  years;  and 
by  ten  years  ago  was  so  well  under  way  as  to  be  the  rule 
in  the  steel  and  tin-plate  industry  of  Wales,  and  a  common 
practice  in  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  north  of  England.  The 
war  retarded  the  rounding  out  of  the  three-shift  system  in 
England;  but  in  March,  1919,  those  furnaces  and  other 
branches  of  the  steel  industry  which  had  not  already  done 
so  went  over  to  three  shifts ;  and  the  three-shift  system  is 
the  accepted  practice  throughout  the  English  steel  industry 
and  is  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  [See 
page  799.] 

IN  BELGIUM  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
employers  and  workers  by  which  beginning  with  January  i, 
1920,  the  eight-hour  day  was  to  be  observed  at  blast  fur- 
naces. 

IN  FRANCE  a  law  of  April  23,  1919,  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  eight-hour  day,  leaving  to  public  administrative 
regulations  the  fixing  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
principle  should  be  applied.  Without  waiting  for  such  reg- 
ulations to  be  issued,  however,  the  French  employers  and 
employes  in  the  metal  industry,  and  a  number  of  other  in- 
dustries, made  their  own  agreement,  to  go  into  effect  on 
June  1,   1919. 

IN  GERMANY  the  law  also  limits  the  working  day  to  eight 
hours,  subject  to  such  exceptions  and  conditions  as  may  be 
defined  by  decree  or  administrative  order. 
IN  SWEDEN  the  forty-eight-hour  week  is  generally  applied 
in  iron  works. 

IN  SPAIN  the  eight-hour  day  was  first  adopted  by  agree- 
ment for  iron  and  metal  workers  in  a  long  list  of  cities,  and 
then,  effective  October  i,  1919,  the  eight-hour  day  was  estab- 
lished by  royal  decree  as  the  general  rule  for  all  industries. 
IN  ITALY  there  is  an  agreement  limiting  hours  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  to  eight  hours  a  day. 

IN  JAPAN,  according  to  Mr.  Hiroshi  Iwata  of  the  Mitsu- 
bishi Steel  Company,  the  three-shift  system  is  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  the  steel  industry.  It  has  been  adopted  in  his 
comnany's  blast  furnaces,  open-hearth  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
coal  mines,  etc.1 

1  The  material  in  this  hox  and  those  following  is  from  Mr.  Drurv's 
paper  read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society  and  other 
engineering  bodies  in  December  and  published  in  the  February 
Bulletin   of   the   Taylor   Society. 


dustry,  is  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  companies  now 
on  three  shifts  made  the  change.  Few  were  aware  of  the 
experience  of  other  plants. 

"America  can't  go  into  three  shifts  until  the  whole  world 
goes — competition  won't  allow  it — she  can't  afford  it,"  the 
president  of  a  company  which  had  been  forced  into  three 
shifts  because  of  labor  troubles,  told  me  last  summer.  He 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  actually 
trailing  other  countries  in  the  matter. 

Another  official  informed  me  that  his  company  was  the  first 
to  go  into  three  shifts — while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Company  had  taken  the  step  many  years  be- 
fore. Several  officials  did  not  know  that  companies  in  their 
immediate  districts  were  operating  three  shifts  and  not  even 
the  best  informed  had  anything  that  even  approximated  a 
complete  list  of  such  companies  in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  some  reason  for  this.  The  immediate  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  about  the  change,  as  well  as  the 
diversity  of  the  problems  involved  because  of  local  condi- 
tions, had  made  each  of  these  smaller  companies  believe  its 
problem  more  or  less  an  isolated  one.  And  some  of  them, 
to  be  sure,  did  take  counsel  of  neighboring  plants.  This  very 
isolation,  however,  has  added  to  the  richness  of  experience  to 
be  found. 

The  initiative  has  been  taken  as  often  by  employers  as  by 
employes.  In  no  instance  has  the  change  been  brought  about 
by  law  as  in  a  number  of  other  countries.  Where  em- 
ployes have  taken  the  initiative,  the  decision  has  been  brought 
about  sometimes  through  strike,  sometimes  through  confer- 
ence; where  employers  have  taken  the  initiative,  plans  have 
been  worked  out  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without, 
the  cooperation  of  employes.  On  the  whole  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  increasing  output  and  keeping  down  costs  seems  to 
have  come  about  in  those  plants  in  which  employer  and  em- 
ploye have  cooperated  in  installing  the  system. 

There  is  the  plant  that  was  forced  into  three  shifts  through 
a  serious  strike  of  the  workers.  The  company  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  the  war  was  on  so  the  change  was  made,  with  bad 
feeling  on  both  sides.  Within  a  year,  the  employers  were 
completely  won  over  to  the  new  system  and  were  searching 
for  the  means  of  gaining  cooperation  of  the  workers  in  bring- 
ing about  the  greatest  efficiency  in  operation. 

There  is  the  plant  that  refused  to  take  back  its  foreign 
workers  who  had  gone  out  in  the  great  steel  strike  of  19 19, 
but  who  in  the  same  year,  granted  to  the  American  workers 
who  asked  for  it  the  eight-hour  day  which  had  been  refused 
the  foreigners. 

A  striking  example  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
is  offered  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Here 
the  first  move  was  made  by  the  shop  committees.  The  com- 
pany has  an  agreement  with  its  men  by  which  it  pays  the  same 
wages  as  are  paid  in  the  East.  In  191 9,  when  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration decided  to  introduce  the  basic  eight-hour  day  (by 
which  hours  are  not  reduced,  but  workers  are  paid  time  and 
a  half  for  all  hours  over  eight),  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  called  its  men  together  in  a  series  of  meetings  to 
consider  methods  for  putting  the  basic  eight-hour  day  into  ef- 
fect. At  one  of  these  meetings,  the  men  declared  that  what 
they  wanted  was  not  the  basic  eight-hour  day  but  the  actual 
eight-hour  day.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  group  t< 
try  the  experiment  at  an  hourly  rate  increase  of  10  per  cent 
over  the  prevailing  base  rates  in  the  East.  Thus,  the  men 
not  only  received  a  little  less  per  hour  than  under  the  basic 
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plan,  but  in  addition,  by  working  eight  hours  instead  of 
twelve,  they  actually  received  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
daily  wage  which  the  twelve  hours  would  have  brought.  Nev- 
ertheless, all  the  other  conference  groups  later  asked  for  the 
same  arrangement  with  the  result  that  the  entire  plant  went 
over  to  the  actual  eight-hour  day. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  specifically  in  its 
most  recent  departure  from  the  old  system,  affords  another 
illustration  of  accomplishment  through  conference  with  the 
men.  The  Bessemer  and  bar  mills  had  gone  over  to  three 
shifts  in  191 3,  all  continuous  processes  in  191 9,  when  finally, 
the  wishes  of  the  men  having  been  made  known  through  the 
company's  industrial  council  plan,  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
six-day  week  were  established  throughout  the  plant. 

Unions  took  the  initiative  at  the  National  Enameling  and 
Stamping  Company,  where,  department  by  department,  the 
decision  was  made  during  annual  negotiations  between  com- 
pany and  union.  Here  the  entire  plant  is  on  a  union  basis. 
The  company  encourages  the  men  to  join  one  and  the  same 
union,  in  order  that  negotiations  may  be  carried  on  more 
simply  and  that  the  danger  of  a  flare-up  on  the  part  of  one 
union,  paralyzing  the  operations  of  other  or  all  departments, 
may  be  minimized. 

At  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  the  employers 
moved  without  threat  or  request  from  the  workers,  and  even 
without  their  knowledge.  The  impetus  came  solely  from  a 
conviction  that  men  should  not  work  twelve  hours  on  the 
furnaces. 

Efficiency  seems  to  have  been  the  motive  behind  the  change 
at  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company's  plant  at  Middle- 
town  where  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  management 
which,  however,  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  plan.  The  history  of  the  company  is  in- 
teresting and  has  a  bearing  upon  the  results  obtained  in  its 
recent  experiment.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  mill  at  Zanes- 
ville  was  started  by  a  group  of  skilled  workmen  who  under- 
took to  sell  the  stock  and  tried  to  swing  the  administrative 
as  well  as  the  operating  end.  The  men  could  not  finance  the 
enterprise.  It  failed.  W.  S.  Horner,  now  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  took  over  the  plant 
and  managed  it  until  it  was  bought  by  the  present  owners. 
There  are  still  in  the  company's  plants  a  number  of  the  men 
who  tried  and  did  not  succeed  at  administration,  many  of 
whom  own  stock  in  the  company.  The  fact  that  there  is 
this  nucleus  of  men  who  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  man- 
aging and  financing,  provides  the  setting  for  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  sense  of  understanding  between  employer  and 
employe  unusual  in  the  steel  industry.  Many  of  the  sug- 
gestions adopted  in  the  change  to  three  shifts  came  from  the 
"men  on  the  job,"  and  from  the  first,  the  company  frankly 
told  the  employes  that  success  would  depend  largely  upon 
their  cooperation. 

The  Problem  of  Installation 
TWO  main  problems  face  the  steel  companies  of  the  United 
States  in  considering  a  change  from  two  to  three  shifts  in 
twenty- four  hours.     They  are: 

1.  The  cost. 

2.  Securing  the  extra  men — and   this   includes   training  and 
housing  them. 

To  state  the  problem  more  specifically,  put  it  in  terms  of 
the  largest  employer  of  steel  workers  in  the  world — the  Unit- 
ed States  Steel  Corporation — as  it  was  put  to  me  a  fortnight 
ago  by  officials  of  the  Corporation  in  Judge  Gary's  office: 


THREE  SHIFTS  IN  AMERICA 

Plants  Working  Blast  Furnaces  on  Three  Shifts: 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  at  Pueblo. 
Inland  Steel  Company,  at  Indiana  Harbor,  near  Chicago.1 
International  Harvester  Company,  at  South  Chicago. 
Ford  Motor  Company's  Rouge  River  Plant,  at  Detroit. 
McKinney  Steel  Company,   at  Cleveland. 
Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland. 
Adrian  Furnace,  Dubois,  Pa. 
Punxsutawney  Furnace  at  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
A  furnace  or  furnaces  at  Josephine,  Pa. 

Plants  Which  Have  No  Blast  Furnaces,  Operating  Open- 
Hearth  Furnaces  and  Rolling  Mills  on  Three  Shifts: 
Kansas  City  Bolt  and  Nut  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company,  Granite  City, 

111. 
Andrews  Steel  Company,  Newport,  Ky. 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  at  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Trimbull  Steel  Company,  Warren,  Ohio. 
West  Penn  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa. 
Follansbee  Bros.,  Follansbee,  W.  Va. 

Plants  Having  Open-Hearth  Furnaces,  But  No  Rolling 

Mills,  and  Working  on  Three  Shifts: 

Commonwealth    Steel    Company,    St.    Louis    (Works    in 

Granite  City,  111.). 
Duquesne  Steel  Foundry,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Allegheny  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  has  its 
open-hearth  furnaces  but  not  its  rolling  mills  on  three 
shifts  (aside  from  sheet  mills). 

The  Hoosier  Rolling  Mill  Company,  a  concern  having 
a  rolling  mill  at  Terre  Haute,  operates  on  three  shifts. 

1  Recently  ordered  change  from  three  to  two  shifts.     See  page  813. 


The  Corporation  employs,  (or  did,  in  August,  1919)  66,711 
twelve-hour  men.  This  represents  39.27  per  cent  of  all 
wage-earners  employed  by  the  company  in  manufacturing. 
These  men,  as  is  always  the  case,  are  employed  chiefly  in  the 
basic  processes,  in  blast  furnaces,  open-hearth,  Bessemer  and 
rolling  mills. 

To  put  in  a  third  shift,  according  to  these  spokesmen,  an 
increase  of  from  25,000  to  30,000  men  would  be  needed;  if 
the  men  were  to  be  paid  for  eight  hours  work  what  they  now 
receive  for  twelve,  the  cost  in  wages  would  amount  to  from 
$80,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year.  If  the  men  did  not  re- 
ceive the  present  daily  wage,  these  officials  say,  their  standard 
of  living  would  be  lowered ;  if  they  did  receive  it,  the  cost 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  thus  forcing  up  the 
cost  of  living.  In  addition,  if  the  twelve-hour  men  received  as 
much  for  eight  hours  as  formerly  for  twelve,  the  men  now 
on  ten  hours  would  demand  the  same  hourly  increase — an  ad- 
ditional burden  to  the  consumer. 

Though  sufficient  men  may  now  be  available  to  man  the 
third  shift,  these  officials  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to 
house  them.  The  committee  recently  appointed  to  look  into 
and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  going  into  three  shifts 
— the  committee  of  which  William  B.  Schiller,  president  of 
the  National  Tube  Company,  is  chairman — has  made  a 
survey  of  the  towns  and  has  reported  that  sufficient  houses 
are  not  available.  Private  construction  work  is  at  a  stand- 
still. An  outlay  of  $70,000,000  to  $100,000,000  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation  would  be  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  facilities  for  the  additional  men. 

Furthermore,  if  the  changes  were  made  plant  by  plant,  and 
department  by  department,  so  as  to  give  time  for  adjustment 
in  the  matters  of  wages  and  housing  and  training  of  men, 
the  men  working  the  long  turn  would  "raise  a  howl." 
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How  then,  these  officials  ask,  can  the  change  be  made  so 
as  to  keep  down  costs  and  satisfy  the  men. 

Cost  of  the  Change 
IT  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Corporation  arrives  at  the  figure 
of  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year  for  increased  wages. 
The  average  earnings  per  employe  for  1919  was  approximately 
$1,900.  Add  to  this  the  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  1920, 
and  the  average  earnings  for  last  year  would  be  $2,090. 
No  one  assumes  that  it  will  be  greater  in  1921.  Multiply  this 
average  wage  by  30,000 — the  largest  increase  in  number  of 
men  anticipated — and  the  result  is  $62,700,000.  Multiply  it 
by  25,000 — the  lowest  increase  anticipated — and  the  result  is 
$52,250,000. 

This  figure,  however,  assumes  a  full  50  per  cent  hourly 
wage  increase.  The  Corporation  states  its  belief  that  a  middle 
ground  will  be  found  some  day.  Let  us  then  assume  that  the 
middle  ground  is  25  per  cent — almost  the  highest  hourly  in- 
crease paid  in  the  plants  now  on  three  shifts,  the  increase  made 
during  a  period  of  labor  shortage  while  at  present  there  is 
a  surplus.  Allowing  for  the  shorter  number  of  hours  worked 
this  would  mean  an  average  yearly  wage  of  $1,742  for  the 
three-shift  workers.  Multiplied  by  30,000  the  result  would 
be  $52,260,000.  Multiplied  by  25,000  the  result  would  be 
$43)550,000.  Still  the  story  is  not  told,  for,  in  going  over 
to  eight  hours,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  $348  on  each  of 
the  66,711  twelve-hour  men  or  a  total  saving  of  $23,215,428. 
Take  this  saving  from  the  increased  cost  of  30,000  men — 
$52,260,000 — and  the  result  is  $29,044,572.  Take  it  from 
the  increased  cost  of  25,000  men — $43,550,000 — and  the  re- 
sult is  $20,334,592. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY 

THE  International  Harvester  Company,  through  its 
ownership  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  works  at  South 
Chicago,  operates  three  blast  furnace  stacks,  besides  Bes- 
semer converters,  blooming  and  bar  mills,  a  coke  works, 
and  various  auxiliary  departments.  At  one  time  two-thirds 
of  the  employes  were  on  12  hours.  About  1913  the  Bes- 
semer and  bar  mills  were  put  on  three  shifts,  and  in  1919 
all  continuous  processes  were  put  on  three  shifts.  At  a 
later  date  the  eight-hour  day  was  introduced  into  all  de- 
partments in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  men  as 
expressed  through  their  industrial  council  plan.  There  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  each  employe  gets  off  one  day  a 
week. 

In  making  its  wage  adjustments  the  International  Har^ 
vester  Company  went  just  half  way  with  its  employes,  the 
men  being  given  just  ten-twelfths  of  what  they  would  get 
in  a  12-hour  plant.  This  25  per  cent  increase  in  hourly 
wage  rates  has,  however,  been  partly  offset  by  two  things. 
First,  taking  the  average  for  all  departments,  the  labor 
force  was  not  increased  50  per  cent.  The  management 
went  over  this  matter  of  taking  on  new  men  very  carefully 
with  its  foreman;  it  was  figured  out  just  what  new  men 
would  have  to  be  taken  on,  where  they  could  be  obtained, 
and  how  they  could  be  trained.  Second,  there  was  also 
some  increase  in  tonnage.  Prior  to  the  time  when  the  rail 
strike  introduced  abnormal  conditions  into  production  the 
increase  in  output  had  for  six  months  run  along  at  a  rate 
which  almost,  though  not  quite,  kept  labor  cost  down  to  the 
former  level.  Conditions  have  not  been  normal  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  per- 
manently to  maintain  production  at  a  standard  that  would 
mean   no  increase   in   labor  cost. 

There  has  sometimes  been  difficulty  in  getting  common 
labor  in  competition  with  neighboring  two-shift  plants,  but 
as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  employes  the  company  feels  that 
it  gets  a  much  better  pick  of  men  than  while  it  was  on  two 
shifts. 


The  question  might  be  fairly  raised,  however,  whether  all 
twelve-hour  men  would  necessarily  go  to  eight  hours  with 
the  installation  of  three  shifts.  In  some  plants  they  have. 
Many  employers,  however,  who  believe  in  the  three-shift  sys- 
tem, are  by  no  means  committed  to  the  eight-hour  day.  They 
are  in  favor  of  three  shifts  because  it  is  the  only  alternative 
to  twelve  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  mills.  They  believe  there 
are  jobs — as  laborers,  yardsmen,  etc. — on  which  a  man  can 
work  at  least  ten  hours. 

In  the  rolling  mills,  too,  Corporation  officials  have,  raised 
the  question  whether  or  not  soaking  pit  facilities  could  be  in- 
creased for  storing  the  ingots  so  that  two  shifts  of  ten-hour  men 
could  be  worked  with  the  same  results  in  production  as  with 
two  twelve-hour  shifts.  Such  an  experiment  was  resorted  to  by 
the  Corporation,  for  example,  during  the  slack  period  of  1919. 
In  the  words  of  an  experienced  steel  operator,  however,  this 
plan  is  uneconomic:  "It's  what's  done  now  in  times  of  de- 
pression or  when  there  is  a  breakdown,"  he  said.  "As  soon 
as  good  times  and  orders  come  around,  however,  it  would 
only  be  human  nature  to  say,  'Here  is  heating  capacity  in 
excess  of  rolling  capacity,'  and  there  would  be  reversion  to 
the  old  twelve-hour  schedule." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  steel  men  to  whom  it  seems 
likely  that  if  the  Corporation  decides  on  the  change  to  three 
shifts  it  will  not  stop  there  but  will  change  over  completely 
and  become  an  eight-hour  industry.  Thus  the  ten-hour  men 
also  would  become  eight-hour  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
ten-hour  jobs  generally  in  the  industry  are  the  least  standard- 
ized. These  steel  men  believe  the  ten-hour  work  could  be 
done  in  eight  hours  and  the  hourly  wage  rate  to  the  men  in- 
creased with  no  increased  cost  to  the  Corporation.  This 
forecast  of  a  change  to  eight  hours  which  would  extend 
throughout  the  industry  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  com- 
panies have  to  reckon  not  only  with  the  present  public  agi- 
tation against  the  twelve-hour  day,  but  with  the  whole  swing 
of  the  labor  movement  in  the  organized  trades  to  eight  hours ; 
that  a  change  to  three  shifts  without  a  change  of  all  men  to 
eight  hours  would  but  prolong  unrest ;  and  that  any  reorgani- 
zation might  as  well  anticipate  such  further  agitation  and 
build  in  advance  on  entirely  new  lines. 

As  to  what  the  reduced  earnings  figured  above  would  mean 
to  the  men,  this  would  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
present  drop  in  prices.  According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  prices  would  seem  to 
have  dropped  about  twenty-five  per  cent;  retail  prices  about 
ten  per  cent.  The  lowered  earnings  then,  amounting  to  a 
seventeen  and  two-thirds  per  cent  reduction  in  daily  wage, 
would  not  seem  far  out  of  line  with  the  present  trend  in  pur- 
chasing power. 

So  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation  itself  goes,  it  would  seem 
possible  for  a  company  whose  accumulated  undivided  surplus 
in  1 91 9  was  nearly  $500,000,000  to  assume  an  additional 
burden  of  some  $20,000,000  yearly  in  wages.  The  fact  that 
such  a  surplus  could  be  accumulated  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
raise  the  question,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  unskilled 
workers :  Why  shouldn't  they  receive  for  eight  hours  the  full 
wage  now  paid  for  twelve,  and  so  reach  the  standard  of  a 
living  wage  set  by  government  reports? 

There  is,  moreover,  an  abundance  of  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  this  increase  in  labor  cost  might  be  entirely  wiped  out 
after  a  given  period  of  adjustment,  through  a  revision  of  jobs 
lowering  the  percentage  increase  of  men  needed,  through  in- 
crease in  output,  improvement  in  quality  of  product,  elimina- 
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tion  of  waste,  decrease  in  deterioration  owing  to  more  care 
of  tools  and  machinery  on  the  part  of  the  men,  decrease  in 
necessary  repair  work  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  to  fewer 
spills  and  mishaps,  decrease  in  accidents  to  the  men  and  less 
absenteeism. 

Number  of  Men  Needed 
THE  problem  of  the  Steel  Corporation  L>  in  large  measure 
the  problem  of  the  twelve-hour  independents.  In  discussing 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  steel  men  generally  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  a  third  shift 
means  a  50  per  cent  labor  increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
increase  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  products  with 
which  a  company  is  concerned.    A  company  having  blast  fur- 


in   Indiana   Harbor  found  a  35   per  cent  increase  adequate 
to  take  care  of  the  extra  shift. 

While  but  a  slight  decrease  in  man-hour  time  has  been 
found  feasible  on  the  blast  furnaces,  on  the  open-hearth  the 
introduction  of  floating  gangs  by  means  of  which  the  same 
workmen  assist  at  the  different  furnaces  when  they  are  tapped, 
has  brought  down  the  percentage  increase  of  men  needed. 
This  is  true  of  Middletown.  At  the  Andrews  Steel  Com- 
pany, (Kentucky),  too,  where  three  helpers  and  a  boy  had 
been  used  on  a  furnace  with  two  shifts,  two  helpers  and  a 
floating  force  lowered  the  man-hour  time  on  three.  The  men 
did  not  lose  time  between  heats,  nor  were  they  especially  in 
need  of  the  rest  when  they  worked  but  eight  hours. 
This    same    doubling    up    was    true    of    the    International 
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naces  could  not  make  the  change  with  as  little  increase  as  a 
company  that  bought  its  pig  iron,  for  instance.  Some  of  the 
plants  in  which  the  system  has  been  introduced  have  actually 
increased  their  labor  force  practically  50  per  cent.  But  where 
efficiency  methods  have  been  introduced  along  with  the  three- 
shift  system  experience  shows  that  no  such  increase  is  neces- 
sary. The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  at  Middletown 
leads  in  this  respect.  This  company  in  its  rolling  mills  in- 
creased its  labor  force  but  1 1  per  cent  with  a  concurrent  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent  in  output;  and,  in  the  open-hearth  de- 
partment, took  care  of  the  extra  shift  with  but  15  per  cent 
increase  in  labor  force.  The  Wisconsin  plant  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  at  South  Chicago,  which  antici- 
pated a  35  per  cent  increase  has  actually  made  the  change 
with  but  25  per  cent  increase.     The  Inland  Steel  Company' 

1  In  this  plant  executive  orders  have  recently  been  issued  for  a  return  to 
the  two-shift  days.  Various  reasons  have  been  given.  It  is  likely,  however, 
the  recent  cut  of  from  17  to  20  per  cent  in  wage  rate  was  a  great  factor  in 
the  decision,  in  order  that  the  men  might  not  have  a  reduced  daily  income. 


Harvester    Company,     in     its    plant     at    South     Chicago. 

As  a  result  of  his  study,  Mr.  Drury  believes  that  an  in- 
crease of  35  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men  is  a  conservative 
suggestion.  He  points  out  that  the  elimination  of  one  man 
in  ten  on  each  shift — 20  on  two  shifts  or  27  on  three — would 
seem  reasonable  and  would  be  in  line  with  this  estimate. 

Increase  in  Wages 
IN  none  of  the  plants  now  on  three  shifts  are  the  men  re- 
ceiving the  same  wage  for  eight  hours'  work  as  would  be  re- 
ceived according  to  the  prevailing  steel  rate,  for  twelve.  Yet, 
in  each  case,  an  adjustment  has  been  reached  which  in  the 
main  has  been  agreeable  to  both  employer  and  employe.  Mr. 
Drury  reports  that  "the  men  see  the  reasonableness  of  pay- 
ing for  their  greater  leisure  by  some  reduction  in  the  total 
earnings."  An  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  hourly  rates  is, 
he  believes,  the  maximum  that  would  be  required  even  during 
a  period  of  labor  shortage.    With  the  hourly  wage  rate  rang- 
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ing  from  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  12^2  per  cent  in  the  National  Enameling  and 
Stamping  Company,  16  to  22  per  cent  in  the  Commonwealth 
Steel  Company,  to  25  per  cent  in  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  these  eight-hour  shift  plants,  during  the  labor  short- 
age of  last  spring,  seem  to  have  had  not  only  no  greater  but,  in 
many  cases,  considerably  less  difficulty  in  securing  men  than 
had  many  of  the  two-shift  concerns. 

Increase  in  Output 
INCREASE  in  output  is  the  most  notable  factor  in  keeping 
down  costs.  It  will  necessarily  be  greatest  where  the  human 
element  is  least  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  element — in 
the  rolling  mills,  for  instance,  rather  than  in  the  blast  fur- 
naces. Even  in  the  latter,  however,  the  alertness  of  the  men 
can  mean  a  saving  of  time  in  bringing  the  metal  to  the  proper 
heat. 

At  Middletown,  where,  with  the  move  to  three  shifts,  the 


COMMONWEALTH  STEEL 
COMPANY 

THE  business  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  is 
the  making  of  steel  castings.  The  company  put  its  open- 
hearth  department  and  boiler  room  on  three  shifts  in  1911. 
[Favorable  results  of  making  the  change  from  two  to  three 
shifts  on  the  labor  efficiency  of  steel-making,  in  particular 
as  regards  the  quality  of  the  product,  the  conservation  of 
fuel  and  materials  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  furnaces 
were  regulated  are  shown  by  R.  E.  Bull,  production  manager 
of  the  plant  at  the  time  the  change  was  made.  These  results 
were  obtained  by  the  use  of  accurate  instruments  and  tests 
and  the  study  was  made  under  conditions  favorable  for 
keeping  efficiencies  due  to  the  shorter  day  distinct  from 
those  due  to  other  influences.] 

When  the  change  was  made,  there  was  no  wage  dispute 
existing  or  pehding  in  the  Commonwealth  plant,  or  appar- 
ently in  neighboring  plants.  There  had  been  no  demand  for 
three  shifts  on  the  part  of  the  men;  in  making  the  change 
no  inducement  was  offered  by  the  company  for  the  perform- 
ance of  better  work;  in  fact  the  men  did  not  know  that 
these  records  were  being  compiled.  Any  gain  in  efficiency 
shown  was,  therefore,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  automatic 
increase  in  the  quality  of  work  which  takes  place  when  men 
work  8  hours  instead  of  12.  In  order  the  more  completely 
to  shut  out  all  disturbing  factors,  Mr.  Bull  limited  his  study 
to  the  four  weeks  immediately  preceding  and  the  four  weeks 
immediately  following  the  change  in  shift  systems,  because 
in  this  period  no  change  was  made  in  other  conditions  about 
the  plant.  On  those  points  where  it  was  possible  and  fair 
to  extend  the  comparison  another  four  weeks,  the  second 
four  weeks  of  three-shift  operation  showed  a  marked  gain 
over  the  first.  Thus  in  the  amount  of  extra  pig  iron  charged, 
the  weight  before  the  change  in  shifts  was  556  pounds;  the 
first  four  weeks  after  the  change  it  was  434  pounds;  and  the 
second  four  weeks  137  pounds. 

C.  M.  Cooke,  at  present  superintendent  of  the  plant,  testi- 
fies that  when  once  the  men  get  accustomed  to  the  three- 
shift  system  they  are  very  much  in  favor  of  it  and  will  not 
go  back  to  two  shifts  even  though  tempted  by  much  larger 
wages.  On  the  matter  of  output,  Mr.  Cooke  testified  that 
while  the  Commonwealth  plant  had  been  on  three-shifts 
since  before  he  went  with  them,  he  felt  sure,  as  a  result  of 
his  experience  with  both  methods  of  operation,  that  the  out- 
put of  an  open-hearth  furnace  could  be  increased  10  per  cent 
within  six  months  of  going  on  three-shift  operation. 

On  going  from  two  to  three  shifts  the  Commonwealth 
Steel  Company  increased  the  hourly  wage  rates  paid  in  its 
open-hearth  department  by  from  16  to  22  per  cent. 

In  the  boiler  room  it  was  found  possible  slightly  to  reduce 
the  number  of  men  on  duty  at  any  one  time,  so  that  the  total 
wage  cost  per  24  hours  was  a  few  cents  lower  on  three  shifts 
than  it  had  been  on  two,  after  allowing  for  advances  in 
hourly  rates  of  14  and  19  per  cent.  This  was  accompanied 
by  improvement  in  the  evenness  of  steam  pressure. 
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hourly  wage  rate  was  not  increased  but  the  men  were  put  on 
a  bonus  system,  the  increase  in  output  which  followed  the 
change  was  such  that,  not  only  did  the  three-shift  men  earn 
as  much  as  they  had  on  two  shifts,  but  the  labor  cost  which 
on  an  average  rati  about  the  level  of  the  two-shift  system,  was 
at  times,  in  certain  departments,  actually  lower  than  under 
the  old  system.  The  increased  output  in  the  blooming  and 
bar  mills  averaged  15  per  cent.  At  times  it  rose  to  25  per 
cent.  In  the  open-hearth,  however,  no  increase  in  output  re- 
sulted. On  this  question  of  increased  output,  Mr.  Drury 
says: 

The  figure  for  increased  output  of  10  per  cent  seems  not  very 
far  away  as  an  average.  It  is  of  course  too  high  for  a  blast 
furnace.  I  know  of  no  reason  to  expect  greater  output  at  all 
from  a  blast  furnace  on  three  shifts,  unless  it  was  before  very 
badly  handled.  Fortunately  in  the  case  of  a  blast  furnace  the 
labor  cost  is  small.  In  the  case  of  the  open-hearth  furnace  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  output  would  be  an  ambitious 
program. 

Many  steel  men  would  say  that  any  increase  in  output  at  all 
would  be  impossible.  Others  think  that  wide-awake  labor  can 
hasten  the  charging  and  guarantee  that  the  melting  takes  place 
at  maximum  speed.  Fortunately  about  open-hearth  furnaces 
there  are  ample  opportunities  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
steel,  prolonging  the  life  of  the  furnace,  and  saving  in  materials, 
which  may  more  than  make  up  for  the  difficulty  of  increasing 
output. 

As  regards  rolling  mills  the  human  equation  enters  in 
to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  increase  in  output  may  be  looked 
for.  The  amount  depends  on  the  type  of  mill  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  more  rapid  work.  It  would  also  depend  some 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  supplying  the  metal  to 
be  rolled,  and  for  shearing  and  taking  away  the  finished  pro- 
duct. On  many  mills,  however,  actual  figures  show  that  the  in- 
crease in  output  may  run  up  well  toward  20  per  cent,  or  even 
higher. 

Opinion  of  Managers  and  Men 
FEW  employers  who  have  experimented  with  three  shifts  in 
America  are  ready  to  give  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  effect 
on  costs.  They  point  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  last 
few  years,  the  rail  strike  and  transportation  difficulties,  the 
coal  strikes,  the  unprecedented  wage  rates  and  prices,  the 
labor  shortage  and  the  labor  surplus,  and  hesitate  to  voice 
their  apparent  convictions  as  to  what  the  results  might  be 
with  smooth  sailing.  The  Middletown  managers  are  espec- 
ially loath  to  commit  themselves.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  experience  over  a  short  period  has  been  so  re- 
markable in  keeping  costs  down  to  that  of  the  two-shift  plant 
that  they  hesitate  to  assume  that  such  a  showing  can  be  main- 
tained over  a  more  protracted  period. 

The  fact  cannot  be  evaded,  however,  that  manufacturers 
now  operating  on  the  shorter  shift  are,  as  Mr.  Drury  says, 
"a  unit  in  saying  it  means  more  satisfactory  operations  and  is 
better  business."  Practically  all  are  glad  they  made  the 
change.  While  not  ready  as  a  whole  to  agree  that  eight 
hours  makes  a  better  day  in  steel  where  human  energy  alone 
does  not  control  the  processes,  nevertheless,  these  men  do  be- 
lieve that  the  shorter  shift  increases  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  a  man  puts  into  his  work,  increases  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, decreases  absenteeism,  and  makes  on  the  whole,  for 
efficiency. 

As  for  the  workers,  testimony  all  along  the  line  of  the 
three-shift  plants  tends  to  show  that  these  plants  have  drawn 
to  them  American  men  of  stability.  There  have  been  few 
complaints  at  the  smaller  pay  envelopes  and  where  one  de- 
partment of  a  plant  has  gone  on  three  shifts,  the  general  ten- 
dency has  been  for  the  workers  in  the  other  departments  to 
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want  to  follow  suit.  Mr.  Drury  says,  "After  the  men  have 
once  got  used  to  the  system,  you  could  not  pulj  it  away  from 
them  with  tongs." 

Further  Considerations  in  Costs 

ACTUAL   labor    cost,    as   engineers    point   out,    is    not    the 

decisive  factor  in  steel  that  it  is  in  some  industries.    The  main 

expenditures  are  for  equipment  and  materials.     Any  saving 

of  strain  on  the  men  then,  means  in  steel-making  a  saving  on 

the  delicate  mechanism  of  a  furnace,  a  saving  in  repairs,  a 

saving  of  time  and  of  materials. 

What  is  of  importance,  [says  Mr.  Drury]  is  that  the  equip- 
ment be  kept  up,  and  that  the  processes  proceed  without  mishap. 
As  a  Chicago  steel  man,  whose  plant  went  from  three  to  two 
shifts  about  a  year  ago,  but  who  was  personally  in  favor  of 
three  shifts,  said,  it  is  now  much  more  important  than  formerly 
to  have  responsible  watchful  labor  in  the  steel  industry.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  men  were  occupied  in  shoveling  ore  that 
was  to  go  into  the  furnace,  or  preparing  the  sand  casting  beds, 
when  the  men  could  pitch  in  and  work  hard  for  a  time  and  then 
take  it  easy.  Now  nearly  all  of  that  intermittent  manual  labor 
is  gone,  the  gangs  have  been  cut  down  to  almost  nothing,  and 
those  who  are  left  are  in  more  responsible  positions,  not  doing 
much  hard  manual  work,  but  watching  over  vast  and  important 
processes.  This  more  continuous  duty  is  in  a  way  more  of  a 
strain  than  the  old  intermittent  work,  and  the  men  do  better  on 
eight  hours  than  on  twelve. 

Steel  officials,  to  be  sure,  point  out  that,  as  a  Corporation 
official  says,  "with  modern  equipment  and  power  facilities  the 
proportionate  amount  of  brawn  and  muscle  required  are  far 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  old  type  of  mills."  But  this  fails 
to  reckon  with  the  matter  of  strain.  A  manager  of  a  two- 
shift  plant  recently  said  to  the  writer: 

In  the  old  fashioned  hand  mill  a  man,  can  work  twelve  hours 
because  he  works  a  spell,  then  rests.  In  the  new  furnaces  the 
hot  metal  charging  men  are  going  every  minute.  If  they  miss  a 
"quirck"  they'll  kill  someone.  The  men  can't  stand  it.  There 
is  no  argument  for  it. 

How  great  a  factor  this  new  element  of  strain  is  can  be 
realized  from  the  Corporation's  statement  that  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  its  plants  are  equipped  with  these  modern 
furnaces. 

Engineering  Revision 
THE  keeping  down  of  costs,  however,  depends  upon  other 
factors  than  the  energy  and  alertness  of  the  workers.  It  de- 
pends, especially  in  the  old  fashioned  mills,  upon  engineer- 
ing revision  and  upon  greater  attention  to  equipment  and 
to  the  elimination  of  waste  in  jobs ;  to  a  great  extent  it 
depends  upon  management  and  upon  the  faith  the  workers 
can  be  led  to  have  in  the  management ;  it  depends  upon  lead- 
ership found  in  those  superiors,  the  gang  foremen ;  it  depends 
upon  the  cooperation  between  managers  and  men — perhaps 
after  all   the  most  vital  factor  in  production. 

"Engineers  are  more  and  more  willing  to  express  the  be- 
lief that  in  few  places  has  so  little  progress  been  made  in 
the  way  of  scientific  and  labor  saving  devices  as  in  connection 
with  the  unskilled  jobs  around  our  blast  furnaces  and  open- 
hearths."  says  Whiting  Williams,  former  vice-president  of  the 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Company.  "Certainly  no  one  can 
be  a  member  of  the  labor  gangs  there  without  feeling  certain 
that  even  a  small  amount  of  engineering  imagination,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  might  be  called  engineering  revision,  would 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  human  perspiration — perspira- 
tion which  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  producer  and  then  the 
consumer,  at  so  much  per  drop.  After  a  man  has  done  noth- 
ing for  a  week  but  shovel  heavy  cinder  out  of  a  slag-pocket 


first  a  few  feet,  then  again  the  same  thing  for  a  few  feet 
farther,  then  for  a  third  time  bend  his  back  over  the  same 
heavy  material — and  done  that  through  the  long  turns  night 
after  night,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  why  nobody 
had  ever  planned  a  tackle  for  swinging  the  refuse-box  in  near 
enough  to  permit  one  shovel  throw  instead  of  three  to  do  the 
trick.  Probably  nowhere  in  industry  does  the  huge  power 
of  the  giant  cranes  make  more  manifest  its  mighty  strength 
than  in  the  'cinder-pit'  and  on  the  floor.  Yet  strangely 
enough,  modern  industry  shows  few  spots  to  compare  with 
these  same  places  in  the  way  of  sweaty,  grimy,  back-breaking 
hand  labor.  Naturally  the  workers  in  these  jobs  save  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  can  by  means  of  an  astonishing  ability 
to  manifest  the  appearance  of  labor  without  its  actuality.  They 
generally  have,  also,  the  connivance  of  a  gang-boss  who  him- 
self habitually  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  sleep  for  an 
hour  or  two.    As  a  result,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 


AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL 
COMPANY 

THE  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  has  blast  furn- 
aces at  Columbus  and  rolling  mills  at  Middletown  and 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  Their  three-shift  operation  is  at  Middle- 
town  where  there  are  two  plants  which  constitute  the  main 
works  of  the  company  and  employ  about  4,000  men.  They 
have  there  12  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  blooming  mill  and 
bar  mill,  a  large  number  of  sheet  mills,  and  allied  depart- 
ments. 

After  careful  study  and  preparation  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  7  months,  the  blooming  and  bar  mills  were  put 
on  a  three-shift  basis  February  1,  1920.  Owing  to  the  care- 
ful study  made  of  the  manning  of  the  mills,  the  increase 
in  force  was  from  200  on  two  shifts,  to  222  on  three  shifts, 
an  increase  of  just  11  per  cent.  The  output  at  times  rose 
as  much  as  25  per  cent,  but  the  average  increase  over  a 
period  of  months  was  15  per  cent.  The  earnings  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  placed  on  a  bonus  system  coincident 
with  the  change  to  three  shifts,  were  as  great  as  they  had 
been  on  two  shifts.  The  labor  cost  was  at  times  lower 
than  under  the  old  system,  but  taking  a  long  view  it  ran 
along  at  just  about  the  level  of  labor  cost  as  it  had  been 
under  the  two-shift  system. 

The  open-hearth  department  was  put  on  three  shifts  about 
April  1,  1920.  Here  the  extra  shift  was  taken  care  of  by 
a  15  per  cent  increase  in  labor  force,  the  institution  of 
floating  gangs  being  of  help.  Output  was  not  increased. 
Certain  standards  of  performance  were  set  up  by  the  attain- 
ment of  which  the  men  would  earn  as  much  money  as 
formerly.  However,  they  have  so  far  fallen  short  of  the 
desired  standards,  and  are  making  a  little  lower  weekly 
earnings  than  formerly.  Labor  costs  in  this  department 
have   shown  some   increase. 

In  practically  all  the  service  departments  where  the 
change  has  been  made  from  two  to  three  shifts,  it  has  re- 
quired an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  of  about  40  or 
45  per  cent.  The  management  hopes,  however,  that  the 
increase  in  costs  resulting  in  the  service  departments  and 
some  producing  departments  will  be  balanced  by  the  sav- 
ings in  those  producing  departments  where  material  in- 
creases in  production  have  been  secured.  The  net  result 
should  be  a  reduction  in  overhead  cost. 

The  results  so  far  obtained,  though  hardly  past  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  are  so  gratifying,  particularly  in  the  roll- 
ing-mill department,  that  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
Middletown  plants  had  been  over-manned  before,  or  slack 
in  output.  There  is  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  so.  For  many  years  the  company  has  been  giving 
close  attention  to  its  labor  management,  and  its  organization 
of  officers  and  department  managers  has  long  been  a  cele- 
brated one  through  the  steel  industry.  During  the  war  the 
men  on  the  rolling  mills  made  a  point  of  breaking  plant 
records,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  prior  to 
io?o  the  plant  represented  a  high  standard  of  two-shift 
efficiency. 
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the  twelve-hour  labor  gang  is  a  decidedly  expensive  affair; 
without  doubt,  it  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  whole  steel- 
making  process  per  unit  of  power  or  energy  applied." 

The  fact  that  labor  is  no  longer  cheap  seems  not  to  have 
impressed  the  management  of  many  plants.  And  even  where 
it  has,  the  results  of  "absentee"  management  frequently  af- 
fect what  otherwise  might  mean  a  great  saving.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams illustrates  this: 

"An  executive  of  a  large  corporation  with  many  plants  stat- 
ed that  they  had  sent  in  many  careful  estimates  to  the  effect  of 
lowering  cost  by  new  machinery  and  revised  plans,  basing 
their  figures  on  the  proposition  that  saving  one  worker  would 
be  worth  an  investment  of  $20,000.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, they  had  received  letters  from  the  central  national 
managers  that  comparison  had  shown  their  labor  costs  per  in- 
got ton  to  be  already  so  satisfactorily  low  in  relation  to  that 


NATIONAL  ENAMELING  AND 
STAMPING  COMPANY 

THE  National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company,  which 
manufactures  at  its  Granite  City  Works  the  steel  re- 
quired by  its  chain  of  enameling  factories  (as  well  as  steel 
for  the  general  market)  began  to  go  on  three  shifts  in  1914. 
The  plant  includes  not  only  open-hearth  furnaces — ten  in 
number — but  bar,  plate,  and  sheet  mills. 

Table  II  shows  the  various  departments  with  the  number 
of  men  in  each  department  working  8  hours,  10  hours,  and 
12  hours,  as  things  were  arranged  last  fall.  Though  the 
shift  men  are  on  8  hours,  the  day  workers  are  on  10,  with 
a  few  odd  men  who  are  working  12.  The  sheet  mills,  and 
most  of  the  eight-hour  men  in  the  finishing  department,  have 
been  on  8  hours  from  the  time  the  company  was  started. 
The  first  departments  to  make  the  change  from  two  to  three 
shifts  were  the  open-hearth  department  and  the  universal 
mill. 

The  wage  adjustment  upon  which  the  open-hearth  men 
went  on  the  shorter  day  was  an  increase  in  hourly  rates  of 
12$^  per  cent.  The  company  figures  that  the  net  increase  in 
labor  cost  for  the  open-hearth  work  due  to  the  change  in  the 
shift  system  was  about  6  per  cent.  The  output  of  the  open- 
hearth  furnaces  has  been  increased  10  per  cent  per  furnace 
during  these  six  years.  The  company  does  not,  however, 
attribute  this  10  per  cent  increase  in  output  to  the  shorter 
shift,  as  other  efforts  were  being  made  to  increase  output  at 
the  same  time.  They  think  it  possible,  however,  that  so  large 
an  increase  in  tonnage  would  not  have  been  obtained  had  the 
men  not  been  on  the  shorter  hours. 

In  the  case  of  the  universal  mill,  the  change  from  two  to 
three  shifts  was  made  without  any  increase  in  labor  cost. 
This  was  because  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  output, 
the  output  now  being  25  per  cent  larger  than  it  was  six 
years  ago.  Not  quite  all  of  the  increase  in  output  is  due  to 
the  change  from  two  to  three  shifts;  but  the  company  esti- 
mates that  at  least  20  per  cent  increase  in  output  is  due  to 
the  shorter  day. 

The  plate  mill  was  put  on  an  eight-hour  day  one  year 
ago,  that  is,  where  it  had  before  run  two  ten-hour  shifts  it 
was  arranged  to  do  the  work  in  two  eight-hour  shifts. 
About  the  same  production  was  obtained  in  8  as  in  10  hours, 
not  because  the  men  worked  faster,  but  because  the  limited 
shearing  capacity  had  kept  down  the  amount  of  work  which 
could  be  turned  out  on  the  ten-hour  shift. 

In  the  mechanical  department  less  than  half  of  the  men 
were  ever  on  12  hours;  but  those  that  were  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  were  changed  from  12  to  8  hours  three  years 
ago.  There  was  an  increase  in  cost,  but  the  figures  are  not 
obtainable.  In  the  boiler  house  the  increase  in  labor  cost 
was  10  per  cent.  This  is  the  only  department  in  the  case  of 
which  the  company  does  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  change 
to  three  shifts,  this  being  because  the  company  feels  that  the 
men  are  here  disappointed  over  the  reduction  in  daily  earn- 
ings which  the  change  involved. 

In  making  the  change  to  three  shifts,  the  number  of  men 
was  always  increased  50  per  cent,  excepting  a  very  slightly 
smaller  increase  in  the  boiler  house. 


DEPARTMENTS  IN  A  STEEL  PLANT,  AND 

HOURS  WORKED  IN  EACH,  UNDER  THREE- 

SHIFT  SYSTEM 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co. 

8-HOUR      IO-HOUR      12-HOUR 

DEPARTMENT                                          MEN              MEN  MEN 

Tin  and  Sheet  Mills 872             83  134" 

Finishing  Department  124           193  52 

Open-hearth   Department  151  11 

Universal  Mill    129             47  6 

Plate  Mill  55             51  6 

Mechanical  Department  234             12  7 

Boiler  House   69  ' 

General   6           102  6 

Total    (2350) 1640            499  211 

1  One  department  not  on  three  shifts. 


cost  in  other  plants  that  the  finance  committee  could  not  look 
with  favor  on  the  investment."  "If  this  is  at  all  general," 
Mr.  Williams  comments,  "it  certainly  should  not  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  short  turns  on  account  of  labor 
shortage !" 

Revision  in  Management 
"A  COMPANY  must  produce  efficient  management  through- 
out the  plant  in  order  to  do  anything  like  balance  the  increase 
in  cost  of  three  shifts,"  an  official  of  a  Chicago  three-shift  plant 
which  attributes  its  success  in  large  part  to  its  plant  manage- 
ment recently  told  the  writer.  And  Mr.  Hook,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Company,  says,  "Men  must  get  the  feel 
that  they  are  working  for  efficient  managers  if  they  are  going 
to  be  interested  in  increasing  production."  Year  around 
operation  of  plants  is  one  of  those  things  management  must 
see  to  if  it  would  hold  the  cooperation  of  the  workers. 

But  perhaps  an  even  greater  effect  on  the  men  and  there- 
fore on  production  and  on  costs  is  that  to  be  secured  throilgh 
a  complete  change  in  the  type  of  management  even  closer  to 
the  men  on  the  job — that  is,  the  gang  foremen. 

Since  his  experience  as  a  workman  in  the  steel  mills  for 
seven  months  in  191 9,  Mr.  Williams  has  constantly  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  putting  the  handling  of  short-time 
workers  into  the  hands  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  fore- 
men, if  effective  leadership  is  to  be  had  in  directing  the  men 
on  the  job.     He  says: 

I  am  sure  that  management  is  paying  a  still  higher  price  in 
terms  of  lowered  morale  of  the  foremen.  Nothing  but  driving 
is  possible  in  the  handling  of  men  who  are  chronically  tired. 
Probably  an  immense  amount  of  profanity  could  be  shown  as 
indispensible  to  such  driving.  Such  profanity,  however,  I  am 
also  certain,  and  such  driving  in  general  are  constantly  running 
up  a  bill  against  the  management  because  the  worker  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  protect  himself  against  them  by  a  hard  crust  of  indiffer- 
ence. This  indifference  combined  with  fatigue,  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  accidents  and  still  more  of  the  indifference  and 
distrust  which  is  behind  the  workers'  soldiering.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  such  driving  methods  mean  that  the 
driver  is  incapable  of  using  his  head  for  the  efficient  directing 
of  the  energies  he  forces  his  workers  to  release.  The  waste 
caused  by  the  average  type  of  ignorant,  profane,  driving,  long- 
hour  foreman  is  nothing  less  than  tremendous. 

The  training  of  foremen  in  the  use  of  their  heads  for  the 
securing  of  a  larger  degree  of  the  workers'  energies  and  then 
making  use  of  them  by  wise  direction,  into  the  utmost  useful- 
ness in  doing  the  company's  work  is  worth  while  only  with  a 
better  grade  of  foreman  and  will  have  results  only  with  less 
tired  men. 
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That  the  shorter  day  may  give  opportunity  for  the  men  now 
filling  these  jobs  in  steel,  to  develop  into  the  type  of  foremen 
needed  is  brought  out  in  the  statement  of  a  steel  plant  fore- 
man quoted  by  C.  L.  Patterson,  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  of  the  National  Association  of  Tin  Plate  Manufactur- 
ers, before  the  Taylor  Society  in  December.  The  foreman, 
in  speaking  of  obstacles  in  his  way,  said : 

The  greatest  thing  that  I  am  up  against  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
no  time  to  study  and  keep  up  with  the  procession.  My  work, 
with  its  hours  of  overtime,  gives  me  very  little  time  to  think 
and  plan  for  the  future.  When  I  go  home  at  night  I  am  so 
tired  that  I  cannot  keep  awake  when  I  pick  up  a  magazine  or 
a  book.  I  am  too  tired  to  go  down  town  to  a  lecture.  If  I  do 
go  down,  I  have  to  dress  up,  shave,  walk  to  the  car,  and  then 
I  don't  get  home  until  late;  and  as  a  result,  I  do  not  get  near 
enough  sleep.  The  next  day  I  am  dopey  on  the  job.  I  once 
started  a  course  of  study  in  a  correspondence  school.  I  couldn't 
keep  it  up  as  I  had  to  work  overtime  so  much.  Since  that  dis- 
couragement I  have  always  been  reluctant  to  start  any  more 
studying,  but  I  want  to  do  it. 

Summing  up  the  Cost 
ON  the  whole  then,  although  the  substitution  of  three  for 
two  shifts  as  shown  in  the  results  of  the  pioneers  has  been  ac- 
companied by  some  increase  in  costs,  in  view  of  results  al- 
ready accomplished  in  some  of  the  plants  and  of  the  added 
testimony  of  results  which  may  be  anticipated  when  the  three- 
shift  system  once  gets  into  fair  running  order,  there  seems  to 
be  substantial  reason  for  believing  that  the  increase  in  labor 
cost  might,  in  time,  be  wiped  out. 

The  mere  change  from  twelve  to  eight  hours  in  an  industry 
where  everything  centers  around  huge  machines  and  furnaces  is 
simply  an  opening  of  the  door  for  greater  efficiency,  not  a  con- 
summation of  it  [says  Mr.  Drury].  What  is  necessary  if  the 
industry  is  really  to  get  what  it  should  out  of  the  shorter  day,  is 
a  thoroughgoing  re-organization.  The  occupation  must  be 
changed,  the  spirit  of  the  men,  the  type  of  foremen.  What  the 
introduction  of  the  three-shift  system  does  is  simply  to  open  up 
a  new  country.  Some  gains  will  come  automatically  without 
labor.  But  before  any  fair  census  can  be  taken  of  what  the  new 
country  can  produce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plow  the  land,  put 
the  best  kind  of  seed  in  the  most  fertile  places,  and  in  general 
strive  for  something.  The  shortening  of  a  man's  day  from 
twelve  to  eight  hours  means  that  the  possible  energy  and  atten- 
tion which  he  can  put  into  his  work  in  each  working  hour  is 
greatly  increased.  But  to  harness  this  new  energy,  as  to  develop 
a  new  country,  will  take  time. 

Securing  the  Men 
TO  turn  from  the  question  of  costs  to  the  question  of  men 
— of  securing,  housing  and  training  them.  The  Corporation 
would  not  advance  the  shortage  of  trained  workers  as  a  per- 
manent difficulty.  They  would  agree  that  the  present  time 
is  a  favorable  one  to  set  three  shifts  going  because  of  the  slack 
in  the  industry.  As  orders  pick  up  green  men  can  gradually 
be  trained  in.  Even  during  the  war  with  a  large  percentage 
of  steel  employes  at  the  front  or  in  camps,  as  production 
mounted  men  were  found.  They  were  Negroes  and  Mexicans, 
American  office  clerks,  and  farmer  boys  from  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. And  the  Corporation  states  they  made  capable  work- 
ers. These  men  are  going  out  of  the  mill  towns  now.  They 
are  looking  for  jobs.  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  is  filling  up 
with  Negroes  who  are  pouring  into  the  city  from  the  steel 
towns  on  their  way  from  the  South.  The  same  men  will 
probably  be  encouraged  to  come  North  again  when  production 
picks  up.  Such  a  process  makes  for  migrating  and  for  inter- 
mittent habits  of  work.  The  steel  industry  by  going  into  three 
shifts  now  might  become  a  preventive  factor  in  the  present 
unemployment  situation.  It  might  at  least  take  up  its  own 
slack. 


Housing 
GIVEN  the  men,  there  is,  however,  the  problem  of  housing 
them.  Doubtless  it  is  a  problem;  and  yet  the  steel  towns 
would  be  unique  during  the  present  housing  crisis  if  they  were 
not  facing  such  difficulty.  No  one  has  the  facts  to  date  unless 
it  be  the  Steel  Corporation's  committee.  It  must  be  true,  how- 
ever, that  if  workers  are  streaming  out  of  the  mill  towns,  they 
are  leaving  vacancies.  Nevertheless,  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  housing  conditions  as  they  have  always  been  in  the  steel 
towns,  can  question  the  fact  that  $70,000,000  to  $100,000,- 
000 — the   Corporation's  estimate — could  wisely  be  spent  in 


COLORADO  FUEL  &  IRON 
COMPANY 

THIS  company  went  on  three  shifts  rather  unexpectedly 
just  two  years  ago,  and  then  found  out,  somewhat  to 
their  surprise,  that,  in  their  special  circumstances,  the  three- 
shift  system  was  a  financial  saving  to  the  company,  as  well 
as  a  satisfaction  to  their  employes.  The  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company  has  a  steel  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  having 
6  blast  furnace  stacks,  15  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  Bessemer 
converter,  and  a  variety  of  mills  for  rolling  blooms,  rails, 
rods,  etc.,  as  well  as  departments  for  making  wire,  various 
wire  products,  bolts,  etc.    There  are  about  6,200  employes. 

The  change  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  employes 
through  the  company's  industrial  representation  plan.  [See 
page  810.]  Under  the  wage  arrangement  agreed  upon  the 
men  received  an  hourly  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  base 
rates  prevailing  in  the  East.  To  the  men  the  eight-hour 
day  meant  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  which  the 
twelve-hour  day  would  have  meant.  The  men  regard  the 
winning  of  the  actual  eight-hour  day  as  a  very  great 
achievement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  shorter  hours  were  intro- 
duced without  increase  in  labor  cost  to  the  company,  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  men  would  feel  under 
obligation  to  turn  out  a  larger  output,  or  double  up  on  jobs. 
So  the  labor  force  was  increased  50  per  cent,  wherever  the 
change  was  made  from   12  to  8  hours. 

So  far  as  the  blast  furnaces  and  open-hearth  furnaces 
were  concerned  there  was  no  increase  in  output  expected 
or  realized.  In  the  rolling  mills,  no  gain  in  production  was 
shown  by  the  12-inch  and  20-inch  mills.  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  production  varied  up  and  down  greatly  from 
month  to  month,  the  average  for  the  six  months'  period 
after  the  change  was  a  little  less  than  for  the  six  months' 
period  before  the  change.  These  mills  are  an  old  type  of 
hand  mill  and  the  wages  paid  are  the  Amalgamated  scale, 
and  it  was  felt  by  the  management  that  the  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  output  that  should  be  produced  helped  to  keep 
these  mills  about  stationary.  The  12-  and  14-inch  mill  also 
shows  a  falling  off  in  production  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  this  should  have  been  so.  The  other 
rolling  mills  all  show  a  gain  in  output,  in  some  cases  a 
substantial  gain.  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that 
the  increase  in  production  on  the  36-inch  mill  and  rail  mill, 
which  averaged  about  26  per  cent,  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  12-hour  system  the  mills  had  not  been 
well  supplied  with  ingots.  Under  the  eight-hour  system 
these  mills  were  run  just  two  shifts  of  8  hours  each,  and 
the  facilities  for  heating  the  ingots  are  now  adequate  for 
keeping  the  mills  supplied  for  the  8  hours  that  they  now 
run.  So  this  increase  in  production  was  to  a  large  extent 
only  indirecly  due  to  the  shortening  of  hours.  The  better 
showing  on  the  three  other  mills  was  attributed  by  the 
management  in  the  main  to  the  shortening  of  hours.  The 
best  record  was  made  by  the  No.  1  rod  mill,  which  showed 
an  average  gain  for  the  half  year  of  18^2  per  cent.  These 
men  were  on  tonnage  rates  both  before  and  after  the  change 
— as  were  also  the  men  on  the  10-inch  mill  and  some  of 
the  other  mills — and  they  started  out  with  the  determination 
of  doing  as  well  financially  on  8  hours  as  they  had  formerly 
done  on  12.  They  did  not  make  it,  evidently,  but  the  in- 
crease  in   tonnage   was   substantial. 

The  total  shifts  operated  by  the  mills  which  showed  in- 
crease in  production  was  13,  and  the  number  of  shifts  on 
the  mills  which  did  not  show  increases  4. 
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housing  steel  workers.  How  much  of  that  figure,  however, 
should  be  charged  to  chronic  bad  housing  conditions,  and  how 
much  to  the  three-shift  system  ?  How  much  should  be  charged 
to  the  general  dearth  of  houses  throughout  the  country,  and 
how  much  to  the  three-shift  system? 

Not  only  the  Steel  Corporation  but  various  large  indepen- 
dent companies  as  well,  have  long  been  credited  with  spend- 
ing their  money  wisely  so  far  as  investment  in  plant  equip- 
ment is  concerned.  Plant  additions,  and  added  machinery, 
have  been  a  large  item  in  handling  the  heavy  orders  of  the 
war  years,  and  of  1920.  These  items  off  the  budget  with 
this  year's  slack  orders,  might  not  some  of  the  earnings  be 
wisely  spent  in  housing  men  no  less  than  machines,  in  pro- 
viding shelter  for  the  workers  the  plants  must  depend  upon. 

Cooperation 
IN  an  interview  with  the  writer,  Judge  Gary  recently  said 
that  the  greatest  problem  facing  the. Corporation  in  consider- 
ing the  installation  of  three  shifts  was :  How  satisfy  the  men  ? 

The  testimony  of  the  poineers  affords  but  one  answer: 
Take  the  men  in  on  the  planning  from  the  beginning. 

The  Corporation  itself  offers  an  illustration  in  getting  the 
cooperation  of  the  men  in  its  safety  work.  There  "it  has 
endeavored  to  put  an  idea  over  through  the  organization  of 


safety  committees  among  the  men.  The  development  of  this 
idea  might  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  best  thought  of  the 
men  to  bear  on  the  installation  of  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Perkins,  following  his  experience  in  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Plant  says: 

The  company  must  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  if 
efficiency  in  management  is  to  produce  results. 

Mr.  Hook  of  Middletown,  says: 

You  accomplish  more  by  persuading  the  employes  than  in  any 
other  way.  It  takes  time  to  get  the  right  psychology  among  the 
workers. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  has  a  general  work- 
ers' advisory  committee  in  addition  to  fifty  departmental  work- 
ers' committees.  Through  them  the  management  tries  to 
keep  the  men  informed  of  the  policies  of  the  company  and  to 
draw  suggestions  from  them.  "A  committee  advises,  coun- 
sels, and  suggests;  an  expert  plans;  the  executives  carry  out." 
This  is  the  basic  policy  of  the  company. 

The  answer  to  Judge  Gary's  problem,  How  satisfy  the 
men?  might  come  in  the  form  of  a  question:  Why  not  ask 
the  workers  to  sit  in  on  committees  to  consider  three  shifts  ? 
Why  not  ask  them  to  help  work  out  a  plan  that  will  satisfy 
all  concerned? 
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THE    TWELVE-HOUR    NIGHT 


THE  SMITH 

A  Civic  Pageant1 

By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 

Presented  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Civic  Club  of 

Allegheny  County  by  the  School  of  Drama  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 

of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 


( 


rHE  social  gains  in  the  life  of  Pittsburgh  which  are 
here  cast  in  dramatic  form  are  the  gains  which  in  the 
last  two  decades  have  been  struggled  for  in  scores  of  Ameri- 
can communities.  There  is  universal  symbolism  in  this 
pageant  of  the  steel  district  and  it  offers  an  original  technical 
scheme  for  handling  so  diverse  a  series  of  items  as  bath  houses, 
child  labor,  juvenile  court,  playgrounds,  recreation  programs, 
associated  charities,  legal  aid,  etc. — items  that  so  frequently 
fail  to  carry  in  pageantry  for  the  lack  of  some  effective  device 
to  present  them  vitally. 

*     *     * 

[The  stage  is  hung  with  lofty  draperies — black  and  silver 
gray.  In  the  center,  at  the  back,  is  a  great  chair,  in  which  the 
figure    of   the   Smith    is    discovered;    he    is   sleeping,    and   is 


adorned  and  bound  with  golden  chains.  Below  him,  around 
a  polished  mahogany  table,  sit  his  evil  counsellors — Worldly 
Power,  Pride,  Complacency  and  Greed.  All  these  occupy  a 
sort  of  niche  or  inner  stage.  Beloiv  them  is  a  level  upon  which 
the  symbolic  figures  suck  as  Government,  Social  Science,  Art 
arid  Education  move,  when  they  are  not  active  below  on  the 
great,  dimly  lighted  fore-stage.  On  the  fore-stage,  through 
the  first  part  of  the  masque,  are  crowded  miserable  groups  of 
men,  women  and  children,  the  Unclean,  the  Joyless,  Youth 
in  Idleness,  the  Stricken,  the  Disinherited.  These  groups  ap- 
pear and  speak  with  desolate  realism;  they  are  always  felt  to 
be  there  in  the  half  light;  but  when  the  Civic  Spirit  and  her 
ministers  move  among  them,  a  stronger  gloiu  follows,  that 
the[ir  encounters  may  be  clearly  seen.  During  the  speaking 
of  the  Prologue,  only  the  Civic  Spirit  is  visible.] 


1  Copyright   1921    by   Thomas   Wood    Stevens.     All    rights   reserved. 
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The  Civic   Spirit:     Citizens!    You   who  dwell  within 
this  shire, 
And  star  these  hills  with  home-lights^  in  the  dusk, 
And  fill  the  hollow  skies  of  night  wfth  flame 
Refulgent  from  a  thousand  forge-fires,  hear! 

To-night  I  make  a  festival :  look  back 

On  five  and  twenty  arduous  years  .... 

Not  with  light  heart  nor  dancing  in  the  sun 

I  make  my  holiday,  as  one  whose  work 

Is  rounded  to  a  glorious  consummation ; 

But  as  they  who  pause,  midway  in  toil, 

To  overlook  the  task,  break  bread,  and  breathe, 

And  with  good  heart  and  courage  plunge  again 

Into  the  struggle.     For  the  task  I  face 

Can  never  end  till  in  the  will  of  God 

The  golden  age  return  ....  I  ask  not  that, 

But  only  to  work  on,  and  bring  to  fruit 

Some  harvest  for  the  disinherited, 

Some  fountain  for  the  spirit  faint  with  thirst, 

Some  right  renewed,  from  all — to  each — for  all; 

Naught  seeking  for  myself  but  to  light  clear, 

Perchance,  a  way  for  each  to  give, 

Each  in  his  fashion,  to  the  common  end. 

For  in  his  might  the  wearied  City  sleeps, 
Like  a  great  dreaming  smith  whose  forge  still  flares 
While  he  sits  musing  .  .  .   [The  figure  of  the  Smith  appears, 

in  a  faint  glow,  above.     He  sits 
sleeping  in  a  great  chair,  and  his 
arms  are  wound  with  chains'  of 
gold;  and  below  him,  around  a 
mahogany     table,     sit     his     evil 
counsellors.] 
and  the  powers  of  gold, 
And  custom,  interest,  and  old  complacency, 
Twined  by  a  myriad  selfish  ministers, 
lave  bound  him,  sleeping ;  muted  his  deep  voice, 
nchained  his  limbs,  and  filled  his  passing  dream 
ith  false  enchantments.    And  I  must  ever  strive, 
st,  to  awaken  him,  and  loose  his  bonds; 
d  after  that,  to  guide  the  willing  feet, 
—hold  the  helpful  hand,  join  heart  to  heart 
That  beats  for  the  good  cause,  the  holier  hope, 
For  justice,  and  the  right  of  every  soul 
To  soar,  free-winged,  into  the  open  blue. 

Not  lightly  may  I  strive,  nor  lightly  fail, 

Nor,  failing,  give  up  hope.     So  follow  me 

Into  the  masque  I  make  you  of  the  years — 

The  five  and  twenty  years  gone  by,  and  on 

From  this  high  visioning  night  into  the  dream 

I  build  you  for  the  ardors  yet  to  be  ...  . 

[The  light  on  the  Civic  Spirit  disappears,  and  that  on 
the  Smith  and  his  counsellors  grows  brighter.  Below, 
in  a  cold  half-darkness,  great  groups  of  figures  move 
uneasily,  and  place  themselves  on  the  steps  and  the 
ground  below.] 
Worldly    Power:     And    so    it    is    settled    among    us, 

gentlemen,  that  I  am  to  speak  for  our  City,  for  the  Mighty 

One  who  sits  here  in  his  glory.    For  he,  so  heavily  is  he  bound 

with  the  chains  of  his  wealth  and  interest,  can  not  be  troubled 

to  speak  for  himself. 

Pride:    Aye,  as  long  as  you  speak  what  we  think  ought 

to  be  spoken — 

Complacency:  I  am  sure  we  may  depend  on  our 
distinguished  citizen,  Worldly  Power,  for  that.  Surely  he 
would  not  say  anything  to  which  we  could  object. 

Pride  :    I  am  not  so  certain.    When  you  delegate  author- 
I    ty  of  speech — 

_ Greed:     Quite  right,   Pride.     When  anybody  sets  him- 


self to  speak  for  the  City,  he  is  likely  to  forget  us,  and  stir  up 
the  mob,  and  maybe  rouse  Democracy — and  there — no  end 
of  trouble. 

Complacency:  It  would  be  very  fine — very  magnificent, 
now,  if  the  Mighty  One  could  speak  for  himself. 

[The  others  all  half  r\ise  in  wrath.] 
But  of  course  that  could  never  be  permitted — I  see  it  would 
never  do. 

[He  sits  down  apologetically.] 

Greed:  No.  It  would  never  do.  It  would  be  most 
disturbing. 

Pride:  And  beneath  his  dignity.  And,  after  all,  why 
should  a  city  be  articulate  ?  It  were  better  for  only  the  hum 
of  his  factories,  creating  wealth,  to  be  heard ;  and  let  one  who 
knows  the  ways  of  the  world  go  out  into  the  great  roads  and 
among  the  shouting  of  the  markets,  to  cry  his  fame. 

Worldly  Power:  So  be  it.  I  accept  the  charge.  I 
will  speak  for  the  mighty  Smith,  who  is  the  spirit  of  our 
City.  I  will  proclaim  to  the  world  his  wealth,  and  the  chains 
of  gold  that  hang  about  his  neck;  and  his  strength  that  hath 


THE  WORLDLY  POWERS 

Unlike  the  other  characters,  the  untoioard  counsellors  <were  in  con- 
ventional dress — a  contrast  which  proved  effective 

the  rivers  flowing  at  his  feet  to  serve  him,  and  his  mighty 
arms  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hills ;  and  his  justice  and 
freedom — 

Pride:  We  must  warn  you  to  be  careful  in  these  mat- 
ters. Perhaps  it  were  best  not  to  mention  Justice  and  Free- 
dom— 

Power:  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  shall  use  them  with  dis- 
cretion. They  are  always  to  be  mentioned.  The  matter  need 
go  no  further. 

Complacency:  I  see  no  objection  to  speaking,  of  these 
things.     Surely  we  have  them  as  well  as  other  cities. 

Power:  And  I  will  of  course  proclaim  our  city's  hap- 
piness— 

Greed:  That's  not  material.  What  do  we  care  about 
happiness.    We  are  serious  men,  and  this  is  a  real  world. 

Power:    And  the  open  eate  of  opportunity — 

Greed:  Mm — yes.  I  suppose  so.  You  mean  of  course 
the  opportunity  of  the  individual  to  get  on — our  opportunity 
— each  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

[  The  counsellors  all  agree  to  this  sentiment,  and  their 
conference  goes  on,  inaudible.  Below,  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  voice  of  a  crying  child  is  heard.  Then  the 
voices  of  other  children.] 

First  Child:    But  there's  no  place  else — 

Second  Child:    What  did  they  tell  you? 

First  Child  :    It  wasn't  our  fault.    There's  no  place  else. 

Third  Child:     I  don't  know  where  they  want  us  to  go. 

Second  Child  :    Come  on — what  did  they  tell  you  ? 

First  Child:    We  couldn't  play  there,  they  said. 
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Third  Child:    There  ain't  no  place  for  kids — everybody 
knows  that. 

[The  children  cry,  softly.] 
The  Civic  Spirit:    Children,  what  is  it?  What's  wrong? 
[Approaching  them,  a  faint  glow  of  light  brightening 
around  her  as  she  moves,  so  as  always  to  include  the 
group  to  which  she  speaks.] 
First  Child:    We  have  to  play  somewhere. 

They  say  we  can't  stay  there. 
And    there's    no    other    place    where    it's 


Say,  lady,  what  do  you  want  to  know 
Is  it  your  business  of  we 


Second  Child: 

First   Child: 
level  enough. 

Third  Child: 
for?    We  weren't  doin'  nothin'. 
get  chased  off? 

The  Civic  Spirit:    Yes,  my  child,  it's  my  business. 

First  Child:  There's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it, 
lady.     There  isn't  any  place  .  .  .   [The  children  cry  again.] 

The  Civic  Spirit:  There  must  be  a  place.  I  must  find 
a  place.    The  world  needs  it — the  city  needs  it — 

[From  among  the  group  a  new  voice  arises — the  voice 
of  Childhood.] 

Childhood:  If  you  will  listen  to  me — hear  the  voice 
of  Childhood  speaking  to  you — Childhood  without  joy, 
lost  and  crying  to  you — you  will  make  a  place  for  us.  A 
place  for  us  to  play.  They  tell  us  we  must  not  play  here 
nor  there;  our  voices  disturb  them;  and  we  run  in  streets 
where  they  must  travel,  and  they  drive  us  away.  But  surely 
somewhere  we  may  play — somewhere  we  may  find  joy. 

The  Civic  Spirit:  A  little  field  of  joy.  Surely  it  should 
be  yours  of  right,  Childhood  .... 

[She  moves  away  from  them.  As  she  crosses,  pass- 
ing among  the  second  group,  they  shrink  away  from 
her  and  she  stops.] 

The  Civic  Spirit:    Why  do  you  shrink  away  from  me? 

The  Unclean  One  [A  woman]  :  So  that  you  may  not 
shrink  from  me. 

The  Civic  Spirit:    Why? 

The  Unclean  One:     We  are  unclean. 

The  Civic  Spirit:    Why  are  you  unclean? 

The  Unclean  One:    Where  we  live  no  water  runs. 

The  Civic  Spirit:    No  water  runs? 

The  Unclean  One:  I  know  what  you  will  say.  There 
are  the  rivers,  and  the  rains  of  heaven.  But  the  rivers 
freeze  in  the  winter,  and  no  rain  falls;  and  in  the  summer 
there  is  the  grime  of  the  forges.  We  do  not  choose  to  be 
so,  but  no  water  runs,  and  we  are  unclean.     Do  not  touch  us. 

The  Civic  Spirit  [musing]  :  Surely  in  the  living  rock 
there  must  be  living  water. 

The  Unclean  One:  What's  our  chance  to  get  it  out 
of  the  rock?  No.  And  what  we  get  to  quench  our  thirst 
is  tainted — and  we  are  unclean.     Keep  clear. 

[The  Civic  Spirit  moves  on.  At  her  feet  a  woman 
sobs,  clinging  to  a  man  who  seems  fainting.] 

The  Civic  Spirit:    Why  do  you  weep,  sister? 

The  Stricken  One:  My  man  is  stricken  and  can  not 
rise;  why  should  I  not  weep. 

The  Civic  Spirit:    How  is  he  stricken? 

The  Stricken  One:    Look  at  him. 

The  Civic  Spirit:  But  there  is  hope  for  this.  In  the 
fresh  air — and  feed  him  wholesomely.  Give  him  the  right 
care- 


The  Stricken  One  [Bitterly]  :  The  right  care;  if  he'd 
had  that  from  the  first  he  would  not  be  as  he  is.  But 
where  we  live  there  is  no  air — on  a  court  it  is,  dark.  The 
man  upstairs  died  of  it.  He  used  to  spit  on  the  walk  below. 
And  my  man  caught  it,  and  now  the  children. — Don't  come 
too  near. 

The  Civic  Spirit:  But  there  must  be  a  law — and  a 
hospital  for  such  as  he 

The  Stricken  One:  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.     Law — and  a  hospital  .... 


[The  man  coughs,  and  the  woman  bends  over  him. 
As  the  Civic  Spirit  moves  away,  a  young  lad  stops 
in  her  path  to  light  a  cigarette.  By  its  light  sh/r  sees 
his  face,  and  stops.  His  companions  stand  with  him, 
and  all  look  vacantly  at  her,  the  cigarettes  drooping 
in  their  mouths.] 
The  Civic  Spirit  [Moving  aside] :  Am  I  in  your 
way? 

Youth  :     We  ain't  going  anywhere. 
The  Civic  Spirit:     What  are  you  doing,  lads? 
Youth  :     Nothing.     Nothing  to  do  in  this  dead  hole. 
The  Civic  Spirit:     School? 

Youth  :  We're  done  with  school.  We're  looking  for 
a  good  time.  School's  over  with  us.  And  there's  no  good 
time,  and  no  place  to  go. 

The  Civic  Spirit:  No  place  to  go? 
Youth  :  No.  We  might  go  down  to  the  corner.  Or 
we  might  stay  here.  It  don't  matter.  There's  no  good  time. 
Lord,  I  wish  something  would  happen.  But  if  we  wait 
around  we  may  think  up  something  that  would  start  a  little 
excitement. 

The  Civic  Spirit  [Desolately,  turning  away] :  Youth — 
Youth  in  idleness  .... 

[She    moves    forward    and    almost    stumbles    over    a 
family  clustered  around  a  great  bundle  of  their  be- 
longings.] 
The   Evicted   Woman:     Look   out,   there.     Don't   you 
touch  them  things. 

The  Civic  Spirit:  Why  do  you  have  your  household 
things  here,  woman? 

The   Evicted  Woman:     None   of   your  affair.     We're 
put  out,  we  are,  and  there's  no  place  else  to  have  them. 
The  Civic  Spirit:     You  have  been  evicted? 
The  Woman:     They  call  it  that.     But  there's  no  law 
for  it 
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The  Civic  Spirit:  Why  have  you  not  appealed  to  the 
authorities,  then? 

Tym  Woman  :  Appeal  ?  How  could  I  ?  I  don't  know 
them.  I  don't  know  how.  Law  courts  ain't  for  us — they're 
for  them  that  put  us  out. 

The  Civic  Spirit:     But  there  is  justice 

[Above,  the  worldly  voice  of  Power  is  again  heard.] 

Power:  So  that's  all  there  is  to  it,  gentlemen,  I  will 
make  the  proclamation  of  the  greatness,  and  riches,  and  power 
of  the  city.  And  the  freedom  and  justice  that  reign  in  our 
districts,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people — and  prosperity  over- 
flowing. And  in  five  years  now — by  the  year  the  new  cen- 
tury turns,  we  shall  be  famous  throughout  the  world. 

[A  cry  of  children  and  of  suffering  women  is  heard 
from   below.] 

Pride:  Magnificent!  Bravo!  ....  I  wish  those  people 
down  there  would  keep  quiet. 

Greed:     They've  got  to  be  quiet — most  disturbing! 

Complacency:  I  hope  nobody  is  down  there  stirring 
them  up.     It's  so  unwise. 

[The  Civic  Spirit  meets  below  the  figure  of  Child- 
hood, who  is  crying.] 

Civic  Spirit:     Why  are  you  crying,  Childhood? 

Childhood:     I  couldn't  wait  to  play,  and  they  caught 

me,  and  now 

[The  Civic  Spirit  sees  that  Childhood  is  hand-cuffed 
to  a  dark  figure.] 

Civic  Spirit:    Who  is  this? 

Childhood:  I  don't  know.  I  wanted  to  play — that 
was  all. 

Civic  Spirit  [To  the  dark  figure]  :     What  are  you? 

The  Dark  One:     I  won't  answer. 

Civic  Spirit:     Who  fettered  you  together? 

The  Dark  One:  Don't  you  dip  into  this.  The  little 
one  may  learn  a  thing  or  two  from  me.  It's  all  legal  enough, 
I  suppose — they  caught  me,  too. 

The  Civic  Spirit:     Speak.     What  is  your  name? 

The  Dark  One:  They  call  me  Crime.  [He  starts  to 
move  on.] 

The  Civic  Spirit:  Stop.  You  shall  not  take  Child- 
hood with  you. 

Crime:  It's  not  my  fault.  They  caught  me,  I  tell  you. 
I  don't  wear  these  bracelets  from  choice.  But  now  that  this 
kid  is  harnessed  with  me,  we're  going  to  put  together.  She'll 
learn  a  thing  or  two.     Come  on,  kid. 

The  Civic  Spirit:     No,  no,  I  say! 

Crime:     You've  got  nothing  to  say  about  it.     Come  now. 
[He  drags  Childhood,  crying,  after  him.     The  Civic 
Spirit  stands  baffled  and  amazed.] 

Power:  Very  well,  gentlemen.  We  agree  perfectly. 
We  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  mighty  one  for  the 
best  interest  of  all  of  us,  and  he  may  sleep  on.  There  is 
surely  no  occasion  for  wakening  him. 

[Below,  Crime  and  Childhood  have  come  to  the  group 
of  Youth-in-Idleness.] 

Crime:     You  may  as  well  come  with  me. 

Youth  :     I've  got  nothing  else  to  do. 

Childhood:     Don't  come.     He's  bad — he's  wicked. 

Crime:     Shut  up,  you! 

Youth  :     What's  it  to  you  if  I  come  ? 

CrirLDHOOD:     He's  evil — He's  Crime. 

Crime:     Be  still,  come 

Civic  Spirit:     Wait — Oh  wait!     Can  nothing  be  done? 

The  Unclean  One:     Nothing  when  you're  unclean! 

The  Evicted  Woman  :  Nothing  when  you've  got  no 
place. 

The  Stricken  Ones:     Nothing  when  you're  dying  .... 

Crime:     Come  on.     Your  best  chance  is  with  me. 

Civic  Spirit:     No — wait!     There  must  be  some  way. 

Complacency:     This  is  very  annoying.     Speak  to  those 
\^_}j  people,  Power. 

■»    Greed:     It's  that  Spirit  that's  stirring  them  up.     It's  got 


to  be  stopped.     It's  bad  for  all  our  interests. 

Power:  You,  down  there,  who  cried  out,  come  here. 
You've  got  to  listen  to  me. 

The  Civic  Spirit:     Have  you  listened? 

Power:     That's  neither  here  nor  there. 

[The   Civic  Spirit  comes  up  to   the  upper  level  and 
confronts  Power.] 

Who  are  you? 

The  Civic  Spirit:  I  am  the  child  of  the  City.  His 
child.  [She  points  to  the  Smith.]  Some  call  me  the  One- 
for-All.  You  shall  know  me  better,  and  name  me  more 
clearly,  in  the  time  to  come. 

Power  :     Why  do  you  stir  up  those  people  down  there  ?  . 

The  Civic  Spirit:  I  have  not  stirred  them,  yet  ...  . 
It  is  you  who  have  stirred  them  so  that  they  cry  out. 

Power:  Beware  of  this  insolence,  Spirit.  What  do  you 
want  with  them? 

The  Civic  Spirit:  To  find  out  their  unhappiness  and 
destroy  it,  so  far  as  my  father's  power  can  destroy  it.  To  give 
their  soul  its  right. 

Power:     Their  soul! 

The  Civic  Spirit:  And  to  awaken  the  Mighty  One, 
my  father,  from  the  sleep  you  and  these  others  have  put 
upon  him. 

Power:  That  you  shall  never  do.  We  will  bind  you 
also. 

The  Civic  Spirit:  You  cannot  bind  me.  I  am  a  spirit. 
I  am  the  One-for-All. 

Power:     We  can  destroy  you. 

The  Civic  Spirit:  No.  You  cannot  destroy  me.  I  am 
his  child. 

Complacency:  Let's  be  reasonable  now.  We  don't 
want  to  destroy  anybody,  and  surely  this  is  a  harmless  spirit. 
What  is  it  you  want,  One-for-All? 

The  Civic  Spirit:     Only  to  labor  for  the  common  good 

Power:     And  where  will  you  labor? 

The  Civic  Spirit:     Here. 

[She  indicates  the  groups  below.] 

Greed:  I  know  her  kind.  No  real  harm  in  her  except 
that  she  takes  up  valuable  time.     To  business,  gentlemen. 

Power:  I  mistrust  there  may  be  trouble  ahead.  She 
may  wake  the  Mighty  One. 

Complacency:  Look  you  now,  Spirit.  If  we  pass  over 
the  matter,  will  you  promise  not  to  disturb  him? 

The  Civic  Spirit:  I  make  no  promise.  I  am  not  of 
your  jurisdiction. 

[She  turns  to  the  figure  of  the  Smith  in  his  chains.] 
Awaken,  my  father,  Mighty  One.  O  City,  can  you  not 
hear  the  cries  of  Joyless  childhood?  Is  Youth  in  Idleness 
naught  to  you?  Are  you  not  filled  with  noble  pity  for  these 
the  Unclean,  these  the  Plague  Stricken,  these  the  Disinherited? 

Power:  You  see  he  does  not  hear  you.  He  will  not 
waken.    What  will  you  do,  Spirit? 

The  Civic  Spirit:  The  years  fight  for  me.  Time  is  on 
my  side,  and  his  deep  heart.  I  will  go  down  to  them.  I 
have  found  my  work. 

[The  evil  counsellors  gather  closer  in  conspiracy.    The 
Civic  Spirit  comes  forward.] 
And  is  there  none  to  help  me? 

[Four  grave  and  majestic  figures  enter,  the  four  func- 
tional departments  of  the  Civic  Club.] 

Government:  I  for  one  will  aid.  I  will  look  well 
into  what  laws  there  be  in  the  cities  of  this  shire,  and  how 
their  officers  administer  these  laws.     I  speak  for  Government. 

Education:  And  I  for  Education.  For  Childhood, 
Youth,  and  for  the  future  years,  I  choose  to  labor. 

Social  Science:  I  for  the  Social  Sciences — for  the  light 
on  darkened  ways,  the  water  from  the  living  rock  set  free, 
for  Charity  and  all  that  warms  the  heart. 

Art:  And  I  for  Beauty;  for  the  ordering  of  the  ways 
of  men,  for  homes  made  lovelier,  and  the  gift  of  song,  and 
into  every  life  the  arts  that  kindle  joy. 
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The  Civic  Spirit:     So  league  we  then.     Toil  on.  ' 
Not  for  a  day, 
Nor  year,  nor  scores  of  years,  toil  on.     I  face 
With  a  clear  heart  our  never  ending  task 
Since  you  are  with  me.     And  you,  Mighty  One, 
Shall  wake,  and  from  your  bounden  limbs  shall  fall 
These  chains,  and  we  shall  hear  again  the  voice 
That  in  the  far  beginning  here  proclaimed 
Immortal  purposes.     Sot  on ! 

[The   lights    on    the   Smith   and   his   evil   counsellors 
fade  out,  and  the  Civic  Spirit  is  left  with  her  four 
helpers,  looking  down  upon  their  task.] 
[The  spirit  of  Social  Science  goes  down  to  the  group 
of  the  Unclean.] 
The  Unclean  One:     Stand  off.     I  gave  her  warning. 
Now  don't  you  come  near. 

Social  Science:  Sister,  I  know  your  need,  and  I  have 
come  to  you  to  fulfill  it. 

Ti:<e  Unclean  One:  What  can  you  do?  No  water, 
I'll  not  have  you  preach  at  us — what  can  we  do? 

Social  Science:  I  can  unlock  the  imprisoned  streams, 
and  separate  the  slime  from  the  clear  flood.  Come  hither. 
The  Unclean  One:  I  know  that  old  well.  It's  dry. 
Social  Science:  It  is  dry  no  longer.  Because  of  your 
need,  and  the  power  I  have  through  her,  this  fountain  shall 
flow  afresh,  and  the  glad  spirits  of  the  water  shall  come  forth 
to  dance  in  the  clear  light.     Behold! 

[She  touches  the  fountain,  and  its  spray  shoots  up  into 
the  light.  As  it  does  so,  a  group  of  dancers  appear, 
led  by  the  Fountain  Spirit,  circling  the  fountain.  At 
the  end  of  their  dance  they  bring  forward  a  crystal 
bowl  of  water.  The  Unclean  One  drinks.] 
Go  now  within — all  you  who  cry  "unclean."  I  open  here  a 
door  that  shall  not  close  again  while  you  have  need,  a  pool 
that  shall  not  fail. 

[Slowly,  holding  her  crystal  bowl  aloft,  the  Fountain 
Spirit  and  her  attendant  group  go  off  by  the  lighted 
exit  path,  the  Unclean  One  and  her  group  following 
them.  The  light  remains.  And  a  sound  is  heard  as 
of  a  chain  falling.  Education  approaches  the  group 
of  children.] 
Education:  Children,  you  have  cried  out  for  a  gate  to 
be  opened — for  a  place  of  joy. 

Childhood:  The  Spirit  of  Service  said  it  was  ours  of 
right,  but  still  no  gate  is  opened,  and  still  we  play  in  the 
streets  only,  and  our  games  are  all  dodging  amongst  the  traffic 
of  people  passing  by. 

First  Child:  It's  not  so  bad  for  them  that  live  out 
where  there  are  big  spaces;  but  for  us  where  the  houses  are 
one  against  another — 

Childhood:  She  said  it  should  be  ours  of  right.  I  re- 
member. 

Education:  It  is  yours  of  right,  and  many  gates  shall 
be  opened  to  you  hereafter.  But  now,  look  yonder ;  this  is  the 
first  of  your  fields  of  joy. 

[The  entrance  on  the  right  glozvs  with  light.  The 
First  Child  leads  a  group  over  to  it,  and  they  look 
cautiously  in.  Then  with  a  cry  of  delight  they  rush 
off.  Childhood  remains  where  she  was,  still  fettered 
to  the  crouching  figure  of  Crime,  and  a  few  others  of 
the  group  remain,  laboriously  sorting  dark  objects 
from  one  basket  to  another.] 
Why  do  you  not  come,  Childhood  ? 

Childhood:     I   can   not   come.     I   am   fettered   here.     I 
can  not  come  till  all  children  can  come. 
Education:     You  are  fettered? 
Childhood:    To  Crime. 
Crime:     Be  still.     This  is  no  affair  of  hers. 
Education:     Who  fettered  you  together? 
Crime:     The  law  did  it.     Now  what  have  you  to  say? 
Education  :     I  call  on  Government. 


Crime:  That  won't  help  you.  I  know  all  about  Gov- 
ernment. 

Government  [Approaching] :  Your  cry  is  heard,  Child- 
hood.    Laws  change  with  time. 

Crime:  But  not  this — we're  all  alike  before  the  law. 
I  know.  This  child  and  I  .  .  .  and  when  she's  been  long 
enough  with  me,  you'll  see  why  we  should  be  treated  alike; 
she'll  be  my  sort  then,  if  she  isn't  now.  I  know — we're  all 
alike  before  the  law. 

Government:  Yet  laws  change.  I  call  upon  the  sover- 
eign State. 

[A  grave  figure  representing  the  State  enters  above.] 

The  State:     Who  calls  to  me?     I  am  the  State. 

Government:  Behold  here,  Childhood  shackled  fast  to 
Crime.    And  in  the  laws,  O  State,  no  refuge  from  his  evil. 

The  State:  I  will  proclaim  new  laws  for  this.  They 
shall  not  stand  together.     Touch  her  bonds. 

[Government  touches  the  hand-cuff  and  it  falls  off.] 

Crime:  I'll  find  you  again,  Childhood.  We'll  come  up 
in  court  together. 

The  State:  Not  so,  Crime.  Stand  off.  For  trespasses 
like  hers  I  will  set  up  another  court.  Away!  [Crime  slinks 
off.] 

Government:     [To   Childhood]:     And   now? 

Childhood  [Sadly] :  Not  yet.  Not  while  these  others 
must  toil  on.  Does  not  the  mighty  State  see  these?  [In- 
dicating children  at  work.] 

Government:     Children,  look  up — 

Fourth  Child  [a  coal  picker] :  We  can't  look  up.  We 
must  keep  our  eyes  on  our  work. 

Government:     How  old  are  you? 

Fourth  Child:  It  doesn't  matter  about  that.  We 
must  keep  at  work.    Our  master  doesn't  let  us  stop  to  talk. 

Education  [Who  has  come  to  stand  by  Government]  : 
It  is  my  duty  now  to  ask  how  old  are  you? 

Fourth  Child:     I'm  twelve. 

Greed  [Appearing  on  the  other  side  of  the  children] : 
This  interference  with  business  must  stop.  Why  are  you 
questioning  these  young  pickers? 

[To  the  children.] 
Don't  answer  any  questions,  or  you'll  lose  your  jobs. 

Government:  You  see,  O  State,  it's  Greed  who  forbids 
them  to  look  up. 

Greed:  Now  you  can't  understand  this.  They  are 
young,  of  course,  but  the  work  isn't  hard ;  it  takes  no  thought 
at  all ;  and  they  need  the  money  I  pay  them.  They'd  starve 
without  it,  and  so  would  their  parents  ....  They're  all 
orphans,  poor  things.    Would  you  take  away  their  livelihood  ? 

Education:     They  should  be  in  my  charge. 

Government:     They  are  in  thy  charge,  State. 

State  :     Take  them  from  this  task.     It  is  my  will. 

Greed:     But  their  livelihood? 

State:  It  is  the  law.  They  shall  not  be  the  slaves  of 
Greed. 

Greed:  Slaves!  And  I  pay  them.  And  from  their 
work  I  pay  your  taxes.  Think  what  you  are  doing — State. 
Will  you  let  them  starve?     I  will  not  keep  them. 

State:  Until  their  fourteenth  year  they  shall  be  given 
to  the  charge  of  Education. 

[Greed  backs  off,  muttering.] 
This  new  law  I  give  you. 

[She  hands  a  scroll  to  Government, 
of  a  chain  falling.] 

Education:     Come  with   me,   children 
kets  wait.    Come  with  me. 

Childhood:     What  are  we  to  do? 

Education:     Look  yonder. 

[Childhood  and  the  toiling  children  go  with  her  to 
look  off  right,  into  the  lighted  playground.  The  coal 
picking  children  cry  out  with  joy  and  rush  off.  Child- 
hood beckons  and  all  the  children  romp  on  to   the 
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stage  for  an  interlude  of  play,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  go  off  again,  right,  into  the  light.] 

Civic  Spirit  [To  Education  and  Government]:  Is  all 
now  well  with  Childhood?     Are  her  rights  recovered,  all? 

Government:  We  have  unfettered  her  from  Crime, 
and  by  due  laws  set  up  for  her  a  separate  jurisdiction,  that  her 
trespasses  and  misfortunes  may  be  judged  apart  and  uncon- 
taminated. 

Crvic  Spirit:     This  is  well. 

Education  :  And  we  have  opened  for  her  fields  for  play, 
where  children  have  their  rights  before  all  others. 

Civic  Spirit  :     This  also  is  as  I  would  have  it  be. 

Government:  And  we  have  gained,  after  long  struggle, 
a  new  law,  from  the  State's  high  sovereignty ;  no  child  shall 
labor,  whatso'er  the  cause,  for  hire,  before  his  fourteenth 
year.  m   , 

Civic  Spirit:     This  is  a  step,  but  not  the  winning  of  the 

cause. 

Government:     Greed  will  not  yield  us  more. 

Civic  Spirit:  You  must  work  on.  Yet  is  the  step  well 
taken.     Look  to  its  enforcement. 

Government:  With  that  I  have  charged  Education  as 
myself. 

Civic  Spirit:     Is  Childhood  then  content? 

Education:     She  does  not  murmur. 

Social  Science:  Not  yet,  while  these  still  suffer,  can  she 
be  content. 

[She  indicates  the  children  with  the  plague-stricken 
group.] 

Civic  Spirit:     What  do  you  do  here,  Children? 

The  Plague  Stricken  One:  You  must  not  take  them 
from  Us.  We  do  not  know.  ...  If  they  should  spread  this 
evil  that  has  stricken  us — 

Social  Science:  Must  they  have  nothing,  then,  of  joy  or 
learning,  lest  they  spread  the  danger? 

Education:  And  if  they  should  live  on,  must  it  be  still 
in  darkness — ignorance? 

Civic  Spirit:  Not  so.  Take  up  your  task.  Let  each 
child  to  looked  to.  If  he  be  well,  and  free  of  taint,  let  him 
join  the  rest. 

Education:  But  what  if  they  should  carry  with  them 
death  ? 

Civic  Spirit:  Command  what  skill  you  need.  Look 
well  to  each. 

Education:  I  accept  the  charge.  Come  with  me,  chil- 
dren. 

The  Plague  Stricken:  But  if  they  are  already  touched 
with  plague? 

Education  :  Then  I  will  teach  them  far  apart,  in  the 
clean  winds  of  heaven,  under  the  open  sky.  They  shall  not 
lack  my  ministry. 

[She  gathers  the  children  of  the  Plague  Stricken,  sep- 
arates them  into  groups,  sending  one  off  to  the  play- 
ground, and  taking  the  others  off  with  her,  left. 
Again,  chains  fall.] 

Civic  Spirit:     So  thrives  our  work. 

[Above  her,  the  light  on  the  Smith  and  his  group  glows 
again.] 
A  fountain  of  bright  water  from  the  rock, 
And  open  door  unto  refreshing  pools ; 
And  open  fields  for  play, 
And  from  pale  Childhood's  wrist 
The  shackles  that  held  her  and  Crime  together, 
In  bondage  most  unholy,  are  struck  off, 
And  separate  and  sympathetic  laws 
Set  down  to  give  her  justice;  and  the  years 
Of  toil  on  children  laid  by  Greed  and  grim 


Necessity  cut  down. 

And  for  the  unfortunate,  the  stricken  ones, 

A  lamp  of  learning  lighted  in  the  wind. 

So  far,  life  thrives.    And  I  rejoice  with  you. 

Greed:     This  must  not  go  further.     Look  at  his  chains. 

Power:     Surely  his  chains  do  not  lie  so  heavily  upon  him. 

Pride:     What  if  they  all  should  fall,  and  he  be  free? 

Greed:     Be  free? 

Pride:  I  don't  mean  that.  Of  course  he  is  free;  but  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  lose  his  golden  chains. 

Greed:     And  what  if  he  should  wake? 

Complacency:  No  fear  of  that.  They  never  really 
wake — cities,  I  mean. 

Greed:     I  do  not  like  it — this  falling  of  his  chains. 

Power:  I  warned  you.  It  is  the  Spirit  yonder  has  done 
this. 

Complacency:  I'm  sure  you  are  unduly  alarmed,  my 
friends.  She  has  only  dealt  in  things  of  slight  moment— 
the  water  supply,  and  a  matter  of  bath  houses;  many  cities 
have  such  things;  they  concern  only  the  poor.  And  she  may 
have  arranged  some  of  Childhood's  affairs — all  unimportant, 
I'm  sure,  in  our  larger  view  of  life. 

Power:  But  when  these  children  grow  up?  Eh?  She 
has  the  future  in  mind.    We  should  have  bound  her. 

Greed:     Let  it  pass.     When  these  children  grow  up,  they 
shall  work  for  us  as  before.     Let  us  be  quiet,  gentlemen.     He 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  he  did. 
[The  light  fades  on  the  upper  stage.] 

Social  Science:  [Approaching  the  group  of  the  Strick- 
en]:    And  you,  unfortunate  ones,  how  fare  you? 

The  Stricken  One:  Why  do  you  question  us?  You 
cannot  help. 

Social  Science:    We  must  help. 

The  Stricken  One:     What  have  you  done? 

Social  Science:  We  have  seen  to  it  that  your  children 
have  fair  opportunity  for  life.  And  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready fallen  to  the  plague,  we  have  set  up  pavilions;  and 
for  those  whose  ill  is  most  infectious,  we  have  made  a  hospital 
apart. 

The  Stricken  One:  That's  well  enough.  But  it  must 
not  be  just  for  us.  I  don't  speak  for  myself,  but  for  the 
many  who  have  felt  the  same  calamities  as  mine.  Pavilions? 
Hospitals?  ....  Oh  yes.  But  we  will  fill  them  faster  than 
you  build  them,  if  we  live  on  as  we  live  now. 

Social  Science:  You  shall  not  so  live  on.  There  are 
new  laws.  The  tenement  you  have  endured — the  house  that 
blighted  you  and  yours,  cannot  be  built  again ;  and  where 
it  stands  from  other  years,  it  must  be  cleansed.  For  a  new 
code  prescribes  it. 

The  Stricken  One:  New  laws — more  light,  and  air. 
We  want  them  all.  God  knows  we  need  them  all.  And 
yet — what  use,  if  still  the  air  we  breathe  is  thick  with  smoke. 
The  factories — the  mills — 

Complacency:  [Appearing  at  left]:  Now,  spirit,  let 
me  have  a  word  or  two.  You  have  new  laws — housing  and 
sanitary — I  forget  the  precise  word  for  it.  Isn't  that  enough  ? 
The  State  has  done  well  by  you — and  the  City  by  you  and 
yours,  Woman.  Of  course  there  is  a  little  smoke — but  that's 
the  weather — its  low  pressure,  or  high — I  forget  which. 

The  Stricken  One:  The  weather!  Put  the  blame 
on  God! 

Complacency:     Let  well  enough  alone,  I  say. 

Social  Science:  I  may  not  do  that.  I  am  laboring  for 
an  end  you  do  not  understand.  The  sky  of  heaven  black 
with  smoke  can  never  be  endured. 

Complacency:  Well — see  what  you  can  do  about  it. 
Smoke  means  money.  Even  these  people  know  what  that 
means — business  and  all. 

Social  Science:     You  mix  a  little  truth  with  your  old 
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ies — and  tell  them  over  as  if  it  all  were  true.     In  this,  we 
:an  but  work  and  wait.     Woman,  ours  is  but  half  a  victory; 
jut  you,  meanwhile  take  comfort  as  you  can  in  what  is  won. 
[Social  Science  returns  to  the  Civic  Spirit.] 
Civic  Spirit:     What  word? 

Social  Science:  What  we  have  won  is  won.  New 
laws  are  written  now,  that  roofs  to  shelter  men  may  not  be 
xaps  of  death.    A  little  won;   half-victory. 

Civic  Spirit:  Yet  while  you  speak  I  hear  the  clang  of 
'ailing  chains.     Strive  on   and   serve. 

[Social  Science  returns  to  the  stricken  group,  and  leads 
them  off.     On  the  other  side  Education  meets  Idle 
Youth  and  his  group.] 
Youth  :     We're  done  with  school.     I  told  her  so.     We've 
jot  to  find  something  stirring — that's  all  we  ask. 
Education:     What  shall  it  be? 

Youth  :  Why — life's  what  we're  looking  for — life. 
Understand  ? 

Education:  Ah  yes,  I  under- 
itand.  You  are  looking  for  life, 
jut  you  are  not  prepared  to  find  it. 
Youth  :  Now  don't  spring  any 
jook  stuff  on  us.  We  know.  We've 
>ot  to  go  to  work  every  day — 
sooner  or  later.  We  know  that. 
But  what  for?  That's  what  we 
don't  know.  What  for? 
Education  :  Why,  to  help  run 

I  the  world. 
Youth:    Nah-nah.   The  world 
ain't  done  nothin'  for  us.     We're 
on. 

Education:  Nothing?  Where 
did  you  get  this  hunger  for  life? 

Youth  :  Say,  you're  a  keen  one. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Education:  What  do  you 
value  most? 

Youth:  How  do  I  know?  I 
ain't  never  had  anything  I  valued 
much. 

Education  :      Your    leisure — 
idleness? 

Youth:     Well,  I  hate  work,  all  right. 

Education  :     But   idleness   you   hate   still   more 
ing  to  do  ?  No  life  at  all. 

Youth  :     That's  right.     Nothing  to  do — no 

Education  :     And  yet  this  city  is  your  city 
as  mine. 

Youth:     I  suppose  it  is. 

Education:  If  you  will  trust  me,  I  will  serve  you  well. 
First  then,  if  you  must  work,  and  you  will  give  your  nights 
from  idleness,  I  will  teach  you  the  better  to  serve  industry — 
the  better  to  serve  your  own  life. 

Youth  :     I'll  try  anything  once. 

Education:  Good.  I  will  open  then  the  schools  you 
left,  and  give  your  hands  some  skill  there — skill  at  the  crafts 
you  need. 

Youth:  I'll  try  it.  .  .  .  But  look  here,  isn't  there  noth- 
ing in  life  but  work — just  work?  Isn't  there  ever  a  time 
— I  can't  just  say  it — a  time — you  ought  to  understand  .... 
Holiday  feelings  and  all  that — on  common  days — and — to  see, 
and  hear  and — I  give  it  up.  I  can't  tell  you. 
[Art  comes  forward.] 

Art:  I  understand.  You  long  to  be  singing  with  ten 
thousand  voices — to  hear  great  music  surging  over  you  under 
the  stars — to  feel  in  your  heart  the  echo  of  the  trumpets,  the 
beat  of  the  drums — the  rhythm  of  mighty  marches.  And  so 
you  shall,  Youth — for  these  things  belong  to  you. 

Youth  :     Where  ?     I  can  hear  'em  now  .... 


Art:     In  the  summer  nights  I  will  lead  you.     And  when 
the  leaves  fall,  follow  her.     [Indicating  Education.] 

Youth:     I'm   for  you  both.     Ten-shun,   fellers!     Let's 
go! 

[He  leads  off  his  group,  triumphantly.] 

Social  Science  [To  the  Evicted  One] :     You  cried  for 
justice. 

The  Evicted  One  [Sullenly] :     I  don't  know  this  Justice. 
I  want  my  rights  equal  with  them  that  set  me  in  the  road. 

Social  Science:     Why  have  you  not  your  rights? 

The  Evicted  One:     Why?     I've  got  no  money — that's 
why.     You  can't  go  to  law  and  you  with  no  money. 

Social  Science  :    And  yet  your  cause  is  just  ? 

The  Evicted  One:     Who  cares — just  or  not? 

Social  Science:     I  care,  sister. 

The    Evicted   One:     There — don't   mind    what    I    say 
to  you — you  ain't  quite  yourself,  when  you're  in  my  place. 


CHILDHOOD    SHACKLED   TO  CRIME 

The  Civic  Spirit  intervenes — an  allegory  of  the  juvenile  court 
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Yes,  I've  right  on  my  side.  The  Justice  you  talk  about  would 
see  it  my  way — only  how  can  I  come  to  her?  And  me  here 
in  the  road  with  all  I  own  in  the  world  tied  in  a  bundle ! 

Social  Science:    I  will  call  one  to  help  you. 
[She  lifts  her  hand,  and  Law  enters.] 
If  Justice  be  your  purpose,  Law,  look  to  these  people. 

Law:  Gather  for  me  all  those  whose  causes  are  not  heard, 
and  I  will  plead  for  them. 

The  Evicted  One:     I've  got  no  money. 

Law:     Have  you  a  just  cause?     I  ask  no  more. 

The  Evicted  One:  There's  some  of  us  have  only 
grievances,  and  nothing  else. 

Social  Science:     I  will  call  Charity. 

The  Evicted  One:  There's  so  many  charities.  You 
hever  know  which  one  you  belong  to.  We  can't  call  on  'em 
for  help — not  knowing. 

Social  Science  :     Call  on  the  one  and  she  will  act  for  all. 
[Enter  Charity.] 

Charity:  Tell  me  your  need.  I  give  to  many  generous 
givers  the  opportunity  to  help  you. 

The  Evicted  One:     God  be  praised! 

Civic  Spirit:     Look  now,  so  many  tasks  are  well  begun, 
So  many  ways  are  opened — yet  untrod. 
The  five  and  twentieth  year  draws  nigh.     What  more? 

[Art  brings  forward  two  pages  bearing  a  city  plan.] 

Art:  Much  in  these  years  accomplished  for  the  body, 
For  health  and  hearth,  and  hungers  fed.     But  I, 
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Who  am  a  dreamer,  so  men  say,  have  wrought 

Only  the  dim  beginnings  of  my  task.     Some  few 

Of  mine  old  immortalities  set  in  the  sight 

Of  Childhood ;    some  few  great  singing  moments  given 

To  Youth;  but  still  my  larger  dream 

Only  previsioned. 

Civic  Spirit:    And  thy  larger  dream? 
Art:     The  ordering  in  beauty  of  the  ways  of  men, 
To  make  a  city  lovelier  to  the  sight 
Than  man  now  dreams,  upon  these  crested  hills: 
To  give  each  craft  its  place,  each  business 
Its  due  proportion,  that  no  one  shall  mar 
Another's  dignity,  but  zone  by  zone, 
District  by  district,  all  harmonious; 
And  let  no  private  greed  deface  the  public  path, 
Nor  private  will  break  down  the  public  good. 
And  where  the  rivers  flow,  let  their  dark  shores 
Bloom  into  gardens;  and  the  city's  gates 
Lift  up  in  wonder  their  high  sculptured  heads 
To  greet  the  traveller  coming  from  afar, 
For  his  great  glory,  arid  his  citizens', 
And  for  his  future  children's  long  delight. 
[She  indicates  the  Smith.] 
Civic    Spirit:     Spirit   of    Art,    I    like    thy   vision    well. 
And  yet 
In  the  hard  moil  of  life,  how  can  it  come  to  be? 

Art:     By  dreaming  first.    But  not  by  dreams  alone. 
I  fashion  you  the  plan.     'Tis  yours  to  bring 
It  into  being. 

[She  indicates  the  plan,  which  her  pages  carry  forward 
and  show  the  Civic  Spirit.] 
Civic  Spirit:     I  take  thy  vision,  Art,  to  be  mine  own, 
And  through  the  years  will  shape  it 
Slowly,  out  of  the  stubborn  stuff  I  work  in. 

[The  pages  with  the  plan  take  their  places  near  the 
Civic  Spirit.    As  they  do  so,  groups  representing  the 
various  foreign-born   nationalities,  with   their  flags, 
enter.] 
Government:     And    lo,    I    bring    you    here,    beneath 
their  flags, 
Folk  of  the  many  nations  who  have  come 
To  make  your  City  great.     For  each  of  these 
Brings  from  an  older  world  an  older  hope, 
Experience  grown  wise  in  many  lands, 
Adventurer's  courage,  unforgotten  songs, 
All  to  make  richer  thine  inheritance. 

[On   the   other  side  enters  a  group  representing  the 
junior  civic  clubs.] 
Education:     And    look   on    these,    your   junior   citizens, 
Who  league  together — league  with  you, 
Alert  already  for  the  task,  arid  privilege, 
Of  service  to  their  City; 

Studious  of  thy  ways,  earnest  and  young  and  strong; 
For  these  have  chosen  not  to  wait  their  years 
To  find  their  work,  but  go  to  meet  it  now. 

Civic  Spirit:     In  all  these  things  I  feel  a  striking  hour, 
A  morning  light,  a  chainless  wakening. 

[The  lights  glow  on  the  figure  of  the  Smith.     The 
chains  have  fallen,  and  his  eyes  are  open.    Power  and 
the  counsellors  start  up  from  the  table.] 
Power:     Spirit,  what  mean  you?     You  have  roused  the 
Mighty  One. 

Greed:     This    is    a    bad    business.     Everything    will    be 
shaken  up. 

Complacency:     I  wouldn't  worry,  Greed.     The  Spirit 
means  well,  I  am  sure. 

Pride:     She  ought  to  be  kept  in  her  place. 
Civic    Spirit:     Now    I    have    come    to   take    my   place. 
My  ministers 
'   v  Shall  sit  where  you  have  been  too  long. 
|       Make  room! 


By  whose  authority  do 


Power:     Not  without  struggle 
you  claim  our  place? 

Civic  Spirit:     By  his  who  has  awakened,  and  by  these 
Who  serve  me  as  I  serve.     Begone! 

[The  evil  counsellors  turn  to  the  Smith,  who,  with  a 
gesture,  dismisses  them.     They  go  down  in  a  body  to 
the  lower  level.] 
Complacency:     Indeed,    I    protest.      This   is   most    un- 
usual. 

[At  a  gesture  from  the  Civic  Spirit  the  four,  Educa- 
tion, Government,  Social  Science  and  Art,  take  the 
places  around  the  table.] 
Power:     Do  you  dismiss  us,  Mighty  One? 
Greed:     Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  disappear  from 
the  earth? 
Power 
[At 


off. 
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We  may  yield  now,  but  not  for  long. 
a    gesture   from    the    Civic    Spirit    they    go 
haughtily.] 
Civic  Spirit:     The  five  and  twenty  years  are  done. 

Tonight  he  wakes.     His  chains  fall  off.     I  hear 

The  trumpets  sound.     My  festival  begins. 

[Alusic.  Above  the  groups  of  the  foreign-born  and 
junior  citizens  appear  groups  of  the  figures  who  ap- 
peared below  in  the  previous  scenes,  transfigured  now 
into  great  groups  of  Industry  and  Prosperity.  From 
the  sides  of  the  stage  come  two  groups  of  maidens 
with  lighted  candles,  cricling  and  dissolving  into  two 
radiant  groups  at  the  sides,  and  a  group  of  dancing 
children,  led  by  Childhood,  \is  disclosed.  And  at  the 
center  the  Fountain  Spirits  again  bear  their  crystal 
bowl.  Above,  at  the  feet  of  the  Smith,  the  Civic 
Spirit  takes  her  stand.  At  the  left,  the  State;  and 
at  the  right,  Laws  and  Charity.  As  the  music  ceases, 
the  Sm\ith  rises  and  speaks.] 
The  Smith:     Out  of  long  silence  and  with  many  voices 

I  greet  you,  citizens, 

And  you,  my  well  beloved,  in  this  hour 

Of  music  and  high  festival. 

Well  done — well  done  are  these  thy  tasks. 

I  have  slept  long,  dreaming  magnificence, 

While  evil  powers  have  prospered.     Now  I  awake,. 

Let  in  the  light,  the  song. 

Yet  hark  ye  well.    This  is  not  victory. 

Pause  now,  take  breath,  and  look  upon  the  future. 

Look  on  your  city — on  my  people's  home. 

Look  deep.     Is  it  so  perfect?    Is  your  work 

Fairly  begun?     Do  the  laws  curb  as  yet 

The  evil  will  of  those  who  value  gold 

Above  the  flower  of  life?    And  freedom  under  law — 

The  star  whereto  our  fathers  sailed  and  blazed 

Their  far  indomitable  trails — does  freedom  reign? 

'Tis  yours,  my  children,  here  to  begin  anew 

The  age-long  strife — the  struggle  toward  my  goal. 

And  most  remember  this — each  citizen 

May  live  his  life  in  virtue  and  in  peace 

Yet  gain  me  nothing.     More  than  this,  far  more, 

I  shall  demand  of  men.     Not  passive  to  the  years, 

But  active,  in  a  leaguer  for  the  right, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  good  of  all, 

With  hands  and  hearts  to  this  firm  purpose  joined — 

So  shall  you  labor.     Give  to  each  willing  hand 

A  task.    And  set  your  silver  seal 

Unto  the  bond  of  common  hope — The  One  for  All! 
Civic    Spirit:     Ye    hear    the    voice    of    him    we    servi 
Now  break 

The  moment's  glory — shiver  into  fire 

The  fountain's  stream.     Out — out  every  one — 

To  find  his  work — my  work — Each  one  for  All. 

[The   festival   groups    break    in    marching    exits,    th 
candle  maidens  going  down  the  aisles.     Lights  out, 
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ANOTHER  HEALTH  TOWN 

THE  Framingham,  Mass.,  health  experiment  demon- 
strated how  a  community  might  be  used  as  a  laboratory. 
That  experiment  started  in  1917  to  ascertain  if  through 
the  expenditure  of  sufficient  funds  under  expert  direction  the 
problem  of  tuberculosis  could  be  met  in  a  typical  American 
community.  Now,  plans  have  just  been  announced  by  the 
National  Child  Health  Council  of  another  health  demonstra- 
tion of  equal  scope.  The  purpose  of  this  demonstration  will 
be  to  assist  a  community  in  working  out  a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram for  the  health  of  its  mothers  and  children.  An  appro- 
1  priation  of  $200,000  has  been  provided  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  cover  the  period  of  three  to  five  years  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  experiment.  The  direction  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, however,  will  not  rest  with  the  American  Red  Cross  but 
with  the  National  Child  Health  Council  which  is  composed 
of  the  following  organizations:  American  Child  Hygiene 
Association,  American  Red  Cross,  Child  Health  Organization 
of  America,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

At  the  present  time  a  committee  is  considering  the  place  for 
the  experiment.  It  is  endeavoring  to  find  a  typical  American 
community  with  a  population  ranging  between  20,000  and 
30,000,  somewhere  in  the  East,  accessible  to  New  York  city; 
a  community  partly  urban  and  partly  rural,  located  in  a 
county  having  a  population  between  50,000  and  60,000,  with 
surrounding  area  given  over  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
committee  further  desires  that  the  community  chosen  may 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  typical  factors  found  in  other 
American  cities ;  that  it  contain  a  normal  age  distribution  with 
no  predominating  racial  stock;  that  there  be  no  predominating 
industry  and  that  the  state  in  which  the  chosen  city  is  located 
be  in  the  birth  registration  area.  The  infant  mortality  of  the 
community  itself  should  not  be  strikingly  abnormal  such  as  is 
true  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  or  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  the  community  will  be  chosen 
in  the  near  future,  the  demonstration  itself  will  not  be  begun 
until  a  director  and  staff  have  been  chosen.  This  staff  will 
probably,  as  one  of  its  first  steps,  study  the  community  needs 
and  see  what  it  offers  in  the  way  of  facilities  in  child  health. 
The  council  hopes  to  show  how  a  comprehensive  and  well  bal- 
anced child  health  program  can  be  carried  out  in  the  limits 
of  a  community.  One  of  the  ultimate  subsequent  goals  will 
be  the  development  of  such  a  program  on  a  national  scale. 

NEW  RED  CROSS  DIVISIONS 

RED  Cross  reorganization  to  meet  peacetime  needs  is  go- 
ing forward  apace.  Following  the  appointment  of  W. 
Frank  Persons  as  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  domestic 
operations,  and  of  Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill,  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  as  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  foreign 
operations,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  chairman  of  the  central 
committee,  has  recently  announced  a  radical  reduction  in  the 
divisional  plan.  This  reduction  cuts  down  the  number  of 
divisions  from  thirteen  to  seven  as  follows:  New  England, 
Atlantic,  Lake,  Southern,  Central,  Southwestern,  Pacific.  The 
New  England  Division,  in  the  new  grouping,  will  have  the 
same  boundaries  as  in  the  past. 

This  change  calls  for  the  partition  of  the  following  existing 


divisions  among  others:  the  Pennsylvania-Delaware  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia;  the  Potomac,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  the  Gulf,  New  Orleans;  the  Northern,  Minneapolis;  the 
Mountain,  Denver.  To  the  Atlantic  Division  will  be  added 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland ;  Mich- 
igan and  West  Virginia  are  added  to  the  Lake  Division ;  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  which  have  formed 
the  Gulf  Division  are  merged  with  the  Southern ;  the  states 
in  the  Northern  Division,  and  Wyoming  which  has  been  in 
the  Mountain  Division,  are  consolidated  with  Central ;  the 
Southwestern  Division  takes  over  the  states  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  from  the  Mountain  Division,  and  Utah,  also 
from  the  Mountain  Division,  goes  to  the  Pacific.  The  North- 
western Division  will  remain  intact  until  other  consolidations 
are  made. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  distant  points  as  Mont- 
ana, from  Chicago  as  headquarters,  has  probably  been  recog- 
nized by  the  central  committee  in  the  statement  that,  although 
these  changes  produce  certain  problems  for  solution,  the 
economy  to  be  attained  by  this  reduction  in  overhead  and  con- 
solidation of  operating  forces  is  clear.  It  is  also  the  judgment 
of  the  central  committee  that  the  change  can  be  brought  about 
at  the  present  time  without  serious  disturbance  of  the  Red 
Cross  program.  The  actual  mergers  will  be  determined  by 
Mr.  Persons  in  consultation  with  division  managers. 

The  number  of  chapters  under  the  new  division  organiza- 
tion is  as  follows:  New  England,  113;  Atlantic,  343;  Lake, 
499;  Southern,  867;  Central,  740;  Southwestern,  738;  Pac- 
ific, 196;  Northwestern,  95. 

PACIFIC  COAST  EXPERIMENT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  long  a  battleground  for  all  labor 
warfare,  has  just  undertaken  an  interesting  experiment 
in  industrial  peace.  The  Building  Trades'  Council,  the  or- 
ganization of  trade  unions,  and  the  Builders'  Exchange,  the 
employers'  association,  have  agreed  to  submit  all  labor  dis- 
putes to  a  board  of  arbitration.  This  body  is  designed 
to  be  a  continuing  organization.  It  is  framed  after  ':he 
fashion  of  the  boards  of  arbitration  which  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  have  had  conspicuous  success  in  the  garment  indus- 
try. The  fact  that  the  board  of  arbitration  is  intended  to 
be  permanent  differentiates  it  from  the  numerous  arbitration 
committees  which  have  been  created  to  undertake  specific 
tasks.  The  new  organization  will  have  a  clear  and  definite 
function  regardless  of  any  specific  controversies. 

Under  the  agreement  the  Board  of  Arbitration  is  itself 
permitted  to  investigate  and  to  take  up  any  phases  of  the 
building  industry  it  may  desire.  It  is  not  restricted  to  the 
consideration  of  such  issues  as  either  side  may  desire  to  sub- 
mit. It  also  has  the  power  to  treat  the  more  fundamental 
problems  of  the  building  industry,  such  as  course  of  construc- 
tion, scientific  time  and  standardization  studies  and  other  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  building  industry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  production  quite  as  much  as  from  the  point  of  view  of 
labor  relations. 

The  three  arbitrators  consist  of  Archbishop  E.  J.  Hanna, 
Max  C.  Sloss,  formerly  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  and  George  L.  Bell,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board  and  the  first  impartial  chairman  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  of  the  men's  and  boys' 
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setion  of  the  New  York  clothing  market.  All  three  of  the 
arbitrators  are  considered  impartial  outsiders  and  none  is  a 
representative  of  either  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  establishment  of  this  agency  marks  the  first  real  change 
in  San  Francisco  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Strikes 
and  industrial  conflict  have  characterized  the  building  indus- 
try in  that  city.  The  present  agreement  represents  a  real  ef- 
fort to  lift  the  industry  above  the  level  of  warfare  to  that 
of  creative  peace. 

STREET  ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION 

SOMEWHAT  in  line  with  a  suggestion  offered  by  John 
R.  Shillady,  executive  director  of  the  National  Consu- 
mers' League  after  the  Wall  street  explosion,  [See  the 
Survey  for  October  16,  1920]  though  not  so  comprehensive, 
is  a  bill  for  automobile  accident  insurance  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  by  Senator  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  and  As- 
semblyman Theodore  Stitt.  This  bill  provides  that,  as  a 
condition  of  registration,  the  owner  of  an  automobile  must 
insure  the  payment  of  compensation  to  any  persons  injured  or 
dependents  of  persons  killed  by  its  operation.  This  insurance 
may  be  taken  out  in  a  state  fund,  a  stock  or  mutual  company, 
or  merely  by  the  deposit  of  an  adequate  security.  The  insur- 
ance is  for  two-thirds  of  the  victim's  earnings,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  $8  and  a  maximum  of  $20  a  week,  in  case  of  disa- 
bility, together  with  medical,  surgical,  hospital  or  other  nec- 
essary expenses  of  treatment;  and,  in  case  of  death,  monthly 
payments  to  the  widow  and  other  dependents  during  depen- 
dency, not  exceeding,  in  all,  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  or,  if 
there  are  no  earnings  and  no  dependents,  a  lump  sum  of 
$1,000. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  in  consultation  with  the  City 
Club  of  New  York.  In  that  city  alone,  780  persons  were 
killed  by  automobiles  last  year,  the  total  number  of  deaths — 
from  the  same  cause — for  the  state  being  1,418.  It  is  believed 
that  one  useful  effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  apart  from  in- 
ducing greater  carefulness  on  the  part  of  drivers,  will  be  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  costly  and  time-absorbing  law 
suits.  Injured  persons  and  the  families  of  persons  killed  in 
street  accidents,  of  course,  retain  the  right  of  suing  for  dam- 
ages; but  in  such  cases  the  bill  provides  that  they  forfeit  com- 
pensation from  the  insurance  paid  for  by  the  owner. 

X-RAY  FOR  TONSILS 

IT  has  been  estimated  that  15  to  20  per  cent  of  school 
children  have  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils,  and  that  fully 

a  third  of  these  need  to  have  their  tonsils  taken  out.  In 
New  York  city,  alone,  this  would  mean  some  50,000  children 
needing  such  operations.  Hospitals  all  over  the  country  have 
been  struggling  under  the  increasing  demand  for  tonsillect- 
omies. The  same  operation  among  adults  also  is  not  in- 
frequent. 

For  this  reason  the  possibility  that  the  surgical  operation 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  treat  diseased  tonsils  is  of  great 
importance.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute of  Medical  Research  have,  for  some  time,  been  pursuing 
investigations  and  have  just  issued  a  preliminary  report  based 
on  the  result  of  X-ray  treatment  of  forty-six  patients,  ranging 
from  three  and  one-half  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  all  of  whom 
had  shown  "more  or  less  hypertrophy  and  disease  of  the  tonsils 
and  surrounding  tissues." 

As  reported  by  five  members  of  the  Institute's  staff  who 
have  cooperated  in  this  research,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  for  January  22,  the  X-ray  was  used 
under  conditions  enabling  it  to  be  carefully  controlled,  such 
control  being  essential  in  securing  any  satisfactory  results,  and 
in  avoiding  danger  of  burning  or  other  damage  to  the  patient. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  X-ray  had  peculiarly 
marked  effects  in  shrinking  or  destroying  the  so-called 
lymphoid  tissue  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  diseased 


tonsils  is  composed.  The  Rockefeller  laboratory  proved,  ex- 
perimentally, that  the  susceptibility  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  to 
the  X-ray  "was  so  much  greater  than  the  susceptibility  of  other 
tissues  that  by  the  judicious  use  of  this  agent,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  lymphoid  tissue  could  be  destroyed  without  ap- 
preciable damage  to  other  tissues." 

As  to  results,  the  authors  state  that  in  all  but  four  of  the 
forty-six  cases  the  treatment  was  followed  by  marked  im- 
provement. "In  the  majority  of  cases,  two  weeks  after  the 
exposure  to  the  Roentgen  ray  a  distinct  shrinkage  of  the  tonsil 
was  noted,  this  process  continuing  from  one  to  two  months. 
During  this  period  of  atrophy  the  crypts  opened  and  drained, 
and,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  the  exudate  disappeared  from  the 
throat,  and  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  became  smooth,  pale,  and 
of  healthy  appearance." 

The  authors  are  very  careful  to  point  out  that  the  prac- 
ticability and  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  this  treatment  can 
only  be  determined  by  a  much  larger  series  of  cases,  followed 
through  a  considerable  period  of  time.  There  is  no  assurance 
as  yet  that  the  diseased  conditions  may  not  recur. 

LABOR  AND  THE  OPEN  SHOP 

A  CONFERENCE  of  the  leaders  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  international  unions  was  held  in  Washington  last 
week  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Gompers,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  formulate  labor's  attitude  toward  the  "open  shop"  move- 
ment. In  addition  to  stating  their  attitude  toward  this  cam- 
paign, the  labor  leaders  united  in  writing  a  statement  of  their 
attitude  on  a  number  of  other  questions  of  national  import- 
ance.   Concerning  the  "open  shop"  they  said: 

Reactionary  employers  have  joined  their  might  in  a  campaign 
which  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  campaign  for  the  "open  shop" 
which  they  have  been  waging  vigorously  since  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice.  Compelled  by  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  accept 
labor's  cooperation  during  the  war  when  the  utmost  conserva- 
tion of  productive  energy  was  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation, 
they  cast  off  all  pretense  immediately  upon  the  passing  of  the 
emergency.  This  entire  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  combined 
reactionary  employers  is  in  no  sense  a  campaign  for  the  "open 
shop."  No  matter  what  definition  may  be  given  to  that  term, 
the  campaign  is  distinctly  and  solely  one  for  a  shop  that  shall 
be  closed  against  union  workmen.  It  is  primarily  a  campaign 
disguised  under  the  name  of  an  "open  shop"  campaign  designed 
to  destroy  trade  unions  and  to  break  down  and  eliminate  the 
whole  principle  of  collective  bargaining  which  has  for  years 
been  accepted  by  the  highest  industrial  authorities  and  by  the 
American  people  as  a  principle  based  upon  justice  and  estab- 
lished permanently  in  our  industrial  life. 

In  addition  to  making  this  statement,  the  conference  sum- 
marized principles  for  which  the  international  unions  now 
stand  and  it  also  wrote  a  legislative  program  which  it  will 
ask  the  Harding  Administration  to  put  into  effect.  Chief  of 
these  was  a  demand  for  the  legal  sanction  of  trade  unionism 
and  of  collective  bargaining  and  for  the  authorization  of  the 
boycott.  Among  the  items  previously  demanded  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  also  sought  among  these 
were:  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  injunctions  in  industrial 
disputes ;  the  prohibition  of  immigration  for  at  least  two  years ; 
the  election  of  judges;  the  removal  by  Congress  of  the  power 
of  courts  to  declare  unconstitutional  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress ;  a  more  general  application  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum; the  repeal  of  the  anti-combination  and  conspiracy 
laws;  the  restoration  of  an  adequate  federal  employment  ser- 
vice ;  the  repeal  of  industrial  court  laws  and  the  investigation 
by  Congress  of  the  activities  of  so-called  private  detective 
agencies  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  The  conference 
also  insisted  that  the  present  standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  be  maintained  and  indicated  the  determination  of 
the  union  to  seek  to  raise  existing  standards.  The  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  authorized  to 
take  measures  to  put  into  effect  the  principles  and  policies  for- 
mulated by  the  conference. 

The  last  general  conference  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  trade 
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Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 2,  1917:  "It  is  the  only 
method  by  which  a  truly  intelligent 
electorate  will  finally  consent  to  be 
governed." 


1 41 7  Locust  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

To  Good   Citizens  Throughout  the 
Land: 

(1)  The  social  welfare  in  this 
country  rests  largely  on  our  govern- 
ments— federal,  state,  and  local. 

(2)  Our  governments  rest  on  your 
voting. 

(3)  Our  voting  methods  are  in- 
effective, resulting  in  the  election  of 
councils  and  legislatures  which  don't 
represent  us  truly,  (a)  In  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  in 
session  last  winter,  when  this  matter 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
state's  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Amendment  and  Revision,  more  than 
444,000  votes  had  no  effect  what- 
ever: the  same  Senators  would  have 
been  elected  if  444,000  of  the  ballots 
cast  for  Senate  candidates  had  been 
thrown  away  uncounted,  (b)  In 
1912  the  Democrats  of  Indiana  cast 
only  45%  of  the  votes  for  Congress- 
men in  that  state,  but  they  elected  all 
thirteen  of  the  Congressmen.  In 
191 8  they  cast  44%  of  the  votes  for 
Congressmen  in  Indiana,  but  elected 
no  Congressmen  at  all.  (c)  In  1912 
the  Progressives  cast  enough  votes  for 
Congressmen  to  entitle  them  to  sev- 
eral times  the  number  they  elected, 
(d)  We  often  vote  for  candidates  we 
don't  want  because  to  vote  for  those 
we  do  want  would  be  to  throw  our 
votes  away. 

(4)  More  effective  methods  of 
voting  than  those  generally  used 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
not  only  discovered  but  tried  out  and 
proved  beneficial  in  many  foreign 
countries  and  in  some  of  our  own 
cities.  A  partial  list — not  nearly 
complete — of  these  places  follows: 
Ashtabula  (Ohio),  Kalamazoo  (till 
declared  to  be  in  conflict  with  State 
Constitution,  1920),  Sacramento 
(first  election   to  be  held   in   May), 

Proportional   Representation    League, 

1417    Locust    Street,    Philadelphia.  j 

Gentlemen:      Please    enter   my    name    as    a 
member  of  the  Proportional  Representation 

League.      I    enclose    $ for    dues 

(and    contribution). 

Please    send   me   publications   on    Propor- 
tional   Representation.  | 

Name    

Address    


Scotland  (all  school  boards),  Ireland 
(municipal  and  county  councils^ 
1920,  and  both  parliaments  under  the 
new  Home  Rule  Act),  United 
Kingdom  ( 1 1  members  of  Parlia- 
ment),   South    Africa    (Senate    and 


George  Wharton  Pepper  (1920): 
"This  thing  [proportional  representa- 
tion] is  sound  in  principle.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
ception of  making  a  representative 
assembly  correspond  in  composition 
with  the  community  it  represents." 


some  city  councils),  Tasmania  (Par-      

liament),  New  Zealand  (Upper 
House  and  some  city  councils), 
Canada  (councils  of  all  largest  cities 
west  of  Ontario  except  Edmonton), 
Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  Italy. 

(5)  The  method  of  voting  used  in 
the  places  underlined  in  the  list  above 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us  in  this 
country,  for  it  not  only  (a)  gives  the 
right  number  of  seats  in  the  legisla- 
ture or  council  to  each  party,  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  cast,  but  also  (b) 
gives  the  control  of  each  party  to  its 
voters,  a  thing  which  our  primary 
laws  do  only  very  imperfectly,  and 
even  (c)  gives  independent  voters  the 
means  of  making  their  ballots  count. 
How  these  extraordinary  results  can 
be  brought  about  by  a  voting  system 
is  explained  in  the  leaflets  issued  by 
the  League  mentioned  below. 

(6)  That  the  benefits  of  the  new 
voting  system — the  Hare  system  of 
Proportional  Representation,  as  it  is 
called — are  real  and  important,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  League  to 
introduce  it  in  this  country  has  the 
active  support  of  scores  of  eminent 
citizens,  including  these:  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Moorfield  Storey,  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Senators 
George  W.  Norris,  Robert  L.  Owen, 
and  Edwin  F.  Ladd,  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz,  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Ex- 
Governors  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin  and 
Robert  P.  Bass,  Governor  Joseph  M. 
Dixon  of  Montana,  Irving  Fisher, 
John  H.  Finley,  Harold  Buttenheim, 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Felix  Adler, 
Charles  A.  Beard,  James  H.  Maurer, 
Duncan  McDonald,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  and  George  Wharton  Pepper. 

(7)  The  organization  which  is  in- 
troducing effective  voting  methods  in 
this  country,  formerly  the  American 
Proportional  Representation  League, 
was  incorporated  in  the  month  of 
January    under    the    shortened    title 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESEN- 
TATION LEAGUE.  Its  officers 
are  as  follows: 

President:  Richard  S.  Childs 

Vice-Presidents: 
John  R.  Commons 
Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post 
Thomas  Raeburn  White 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents: 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  England 
John  H.   Humphreys,  England 
James  W.  Robertson,  Canada 
Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Belgium 
Professor  E.  J.  Nanson,  Australia 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:  C.  G.  Hoag 

(8)  The  League's  office  issues  a 
quarterly,  the  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation Review,  and  other  pam- 
phlets and  leaflets,  conducts  propa- 
ganda, and  furnishes  expert  advice  on 
the  use  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. The  membership  dues,  now 
$2,  entitle  the  member  to  the  Review' 
and  to  other  publications  printed  for 
general  circulation.  THE  LEAGUE 
NEEDS  SEVERAL  THOUSAND 
NEW  MEMBERS.  YOU  ARE 
INVITED  TO  JOIN. 

(9)  The  amount  of  painstaking 
expert  and  quasi-legal  work  called  for 
at  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  by  pub- 
lic officials,  professors,  bureaus  of 
governmental  research,  charter  com- 
missions, and  civic  organizations  is 
now  so  great  that  the  office  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  membership  dues. 
Additional  subscriptions  from  those 
able  to  give  them  are  needed.  And 
besides  many  smaller  subscriptions, 
the  league  needs  every  year  a  number 
of  $500  to  $1,000  each.  The  League 
has  been  short  of  funds  all  winter.  If 
its  important  work  is  to  be  carried 
on,  it  must  have  more  money  at  once. 

(10)  We  very  earnestly  ask  men 
and  women  of  means  who  see  this  no- 
tice to  investigate  the  League  and  the 
voting  methods  it  advocates  very 
thoroughly  with  a  view  to  helping  it 
substantially  if  it  seems  worthy  of 
such  help.  And  we  ask  them  to  do 
this  at  once. 


Sincerely, 

George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Albert  B.  Maris, 

Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

Richard  S.  Childs,  J.  Henry  Scattergood, 

New  York  City  Philadelphia 

Paul  H.  Douglas,  Chicago  Thomas  Raeburn  White, 

C.  G.  Hoag,  Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

Incorporators  of  the  League  and  Trustees  until  the  first  Annual  Election 
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A  Book  That  Kept  Me  Awake 
All  Night 

ONE  evening  about  six  weeks  ago,  I  read  to  my  wife  the 
first  hundred  pages  of  the  manuscript  of  "Men  and  Steel." 
I  simply  couldn't  read  any  more.  I  was  too  excited  to  sit 
still  any  longer.  "That's  almost  the  saddest  and  most  hopeful 
and  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  read,"  Mrs.  Liveright  said 
to   me,   as   I   walked   up   and   down   the   room. 

And  I  didn't  get  to  sleep  for  hours.  Not  only  because  this 
book  about  the  great  steel  strike  had  exalted  me  to  the  pitch 
of  nervous  excitement,  but  because,  as  a  publisher,  I  felt  sure 
(as  I  do  now  when  I've  finished  the  manuscript  and  find  it  big 
and  pregnant  with  life  and  beauty  and  truth  on  every  page) 
that  1  couldn't  do  it  justice. 

No  book  has  made  me  feel  more  like  dedicating  my  life  to 
a  cause  than  Mary  Vorse's  "Men  and  Steel."  And  it's  not  a 
bitter  book  or  a  propagandist  tract.  It's  not  a  report  of  a 
strike  or  the  story  of  a  labor  movement.  It's  just  what  its 
title  says.  It's  about  men  and  their  wives  and  their  children 
and  their  homes;  and  it's  about  STEEL,  the  ruler  and  master 
of  our  Western   civilization. 

I  pray  that  many  will  read  it.  It  will  not  fail  to  make  their 
lives  richer  and  better.  Before  I  realized  the  significance  of 
this  book,  it  was  priced  in  our  fall  catalogue  at  $2.00.  After  I 
had  read  the  manuscript,  I  felt  that  it  should  be  priced  so  that 
as  many  people  as  possible  could  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
it.  So,  although  the  printed  price  in  our  catalogue  is  $2.00, 
its  published  price  is  just  one-half  of  this.  The  price  of  One 
Dollar  has  been  made  because  Father  Kazinci,  whose  church  in 
Braddock  kept  open  house  for  the  steel  workers  all  through  the 
strike,  and  the  strikers  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Vorse  would  want 
the  price,  at  least,  of  "Men  and  Steel"  to  suggest  that  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  workers  of  America. 

Horace  B.  Liveright 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT,    I05A.  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  NEXT  WAR 

Is  just  around  the  corner.  If 
you  want  to  prevent  it,  you 
must  act  now! 

THE 

AMERICAN  EMPIRE 

A  stirring  new  book  by 

SCOTT  NEARING 

Gives  you  the  facts  and  tells 
you  what  may  still  be  done  to 
stop  another  slaughter  of  the 
world's  best  men. 

Order  your  copy  today. 

272  pages;  paper,  50  cents;  three 
for  $1.25;  five  for  $2.00;  cloth, 
$1;  three  for  $2.50;  five  for 
$4.00.      All  postpaid. 

RAND  BOOKSTORE 


7  East  15th  Street 


New  York 
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unions  was  called  immediately  prior  to  America's  entrance  in- 
to the  war.  At  that  time  the  attitude  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  its  associated  unions  toward  the  war 
was  formulated. 

FOOD  RESEARCH 

AT  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  as  an  outcome 
of  his  experience  as  federal  food  administrator,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  of  California,  by  which 
a  Food  Research  Institute  will  be  established  at  the  university 
for  the  study  of  problems  of  food  production,  distribution  and 
consumption.  The  institute  will  open  on  July  i,  endowed  by 
the  corporation  with  a  fund  of  $700,000  to  support  it  for  ten 
years.  Existing  equipment  will  be  used.  Three  directors  will 
be  appointed  to  direct  the  scientific  policies  of  the  institute; 
they  will  head  three  separate  divisions:  physiology  and  chem- 
istry of  nutrition,  economics  and  food  distribution,  chemistry 
of  food  manufacture  and  agriculture.  A  small  number  of  fel- 
lowships are  available  for  graduate  students  of  exceptional 
promise  whose  instruction  would  not  detract  from  the  primary 
research  purposes  of  the  institute  and  who  would  thus  receive 
an  unusual  training  for  public  service. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  PLAN 

THE  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  long  been 
distinguished    among    industrial    organizations    by    the 
broadness  of  its  views  and  by  its  discriminating  attitude 
toward   industrial   questions.     When   the  "open  shop"  cam- 
paign began,  a  little  while  ago,  this  chamber  made  an  interest- 
ing statement,  in  which  it  said : 

The  terms  open  shop  and  closed  shop  are  vague  and  misleading. 
The  non-union  shop  is  not  necessarily  open ;  it  is  often  closed  to 
non-union  men.  A  union  shop  is  not  necessarily  closed ;  there 
are  many  instances  of  shops  where  the  union  is  recognized  and 
yet  no  discrimination  is  allowed  as  between  union  and  non- 
union workers. 

This  clearly  was  the  expression  of  liberal  employers.  So, 
too,  was  the  proposed  joint  industrial  relations  conference. 
During  recent  months,  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  has  not  re- 
pudiated its  former  stand,  but  neither  has  it  been  able  to  put 
its  plan  into  operation,  yet  the  present  would  offer  a  rare 
opportunity  for  a  real  test  of  the  kind  of  program  formulated 
by  the  New  Jersey  employers.  The  chamber  sponsored  a  pro- 
posal [see  the  Survey  for  October  25,  1919,  page  44]  which 
looks  to  the  correction  through  legislative  enactment  of  a 
permanent  state  conference  to  promote  industrial  cooperation 
and  to  stabilize  industry.  The  conference  as  outlined  is  some- 
what suggestive  of  the  plan  elaborated  by  the  President's  In- 
dustrial Conference  last  winter,  although  it  actually  did  pre- 
cede the  national  scheme.  A  bill  providing  for  such  a  joint 
conference  was  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  so  far  it  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced.  If, 
however,  the  scheme  became  a  law  a  commission  of  fifteen 
members  would  be  created.  Five  would  represent  business 
interests,  five  wage-earners,  and  five  the  general  public. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  conference  would  be  to  provide  a 
permanent  body  which  could  gather  information,  make  in- 
vestigations and  issue  recommendations.  The  value  of  it 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  public  aspect  of  industrial  ques- 
tions would  be  uppermost  in  the  policies  suggested.  The 
conference  would  have  the  power  to  arbitrate  controversies 
when  called  upon.  In  case  of  a  strike,  actual  or  perspective, 
it  would  have  the  authority  to  make  an  inquiry  and  a  public 
report.  During  a  season  of  depression  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
"trust  to  luck"  in  the  matter  of  industrial  relations.  That 
cannot,  however,  succeed  as  a  permanent  policy.  When  the 
time  comes  again  for  constructive  thinking,  the  work  of  the 
New  Jersey  Chamber  will  mark  an  interesting  starting  point. 
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COMPULSORY  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

BULGARIA,  having  been  forced  under  the  peace  treaty 
to  abandon  compulsory  military  service,  has  adopted  a 
law  for  compulsory  social  service  for  men  and  women. 
Its  provisions  are  described  as  follows  in  the  Swiss  periodical 
L'Essor  by  Professor  Katzaroff,  of  Sofia:  Young  men  of 
20  years  of  age  and  girls  of  16  years  of  age  must  serve 
the  state,  the  former  for  one,  the  latter  for  half  a  year.  On 
application  this  service  may  be  undertaken  from  the  age  of 
17  in  the  case  of  men  and  that  of  12  in  the  case  of  girls. 
Where  young  people  are  the  only  supporters  of  their  families, 
the  term  may  be  reduced.  Substitution  is  not  permitted,  and 
those  absolved  from  personal  service  because  of  physical  or 
mental  defects  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  of  marriage,  must 
pay  a  special  tax.  In  case  of  a  national  calamity,  all  men  and 
women  between  20  and  35  years  of  age — subject  to  certain 
exceptions  specified — may  be  called  upon  for  four  weeks  of 
service.     The  objects  of  this  national  service  are: 

To  organize  and  utilize  the  potential  social  man  power  of 
the  country  for  the  purposes  of  increasing  the  production  of 
wealth  and  the  social  welfare; 

To  stimulate  the  love  of  physical  labor  and  socially  useful 
activity  among  all  the  citizens  irrespective  of  their  social  posi- 
tion and  financial  status; 

To  foster  a  sense  of  individual  and  social  duty  with  the  aim 
of  improving  the  moral  and  economic  condition  of  the  people. 

So  far  the  law  has  been  completely  carried  into  practice  in 
only  one  district;  its  national  enforcement  is  deliberately  held 
back  until  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  following  projects  have  so  far  been  taken  in  hand 
or  planned  to  apply  this  national  labor  army:  construction  of 
roads,  railroads,  canals,  dams,  public  buildings,  telephone  and 
telegraph  extensions;  regulation  of  waterways;  reconstruction 
of  towns  and  villages ;  all  kinds  of  agricultural  operations,  in- 
cluding husbandry,  care  of  stock,  silk  culture,  fisheries ;  and 
special  enterprises  in  mining  and  industry.  The  technical 
staff  to  superintend  these  operations  is  being  trained  in  special 
courses.  The  law  contains  penal  provisions  for  attempts  to 
evade  the  obligations  it  imposes  on  individuals. 

ALCOHOL   IN  GERMANY 

AFTER  a  decrease  of  licensed  saloons  in  Prussia  by 
10,000  during  the  years  1913  to  1918,  the  number  is 
again  increasing,  according  to  a  writer  in  Central-Blatt 
and  Social  Justice,  the  organ  of  American-German  Catholic 
social  work.  He  gives  evidence  for  the  statement  that  during 
the  period  of  restriction  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  health 
and  moral  conditions  were  improved  as  a  direct  result  of  it. 
According  to  an  official  medical  investigation,  the  number  of 
commitments  to  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Germany  be- 
tween 1913  and  1917  fell  from  42,453  to  30,758;  i.e.  by 
6  per  cent.  But  more  significant  is  the  fall  in  the  number  of 
those  suffering  from  delirium  and  those  testified  as  alcoholics 
comprised  in  those  figures.  The  former  decreased  from  855 
to  46,  the  latter  from  5,023  to  991.  Professor  Rosenfeld,  of 
the  University  of  Breslau,  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  regard  to 
these  figures: 

Taking  account  of  the  conditions  of  these  times,  the  destitution 
brought  about  by  war  and  the  suffering,  deaths,  sickness,  cap- 
tivity, atrophy,  lack  of  food,  clothes  and  warmth,  and  the  effects 
of  all  these  on  the  nerves,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  an 
enormous  increase  in  mental  disorders.  But  the  opposite  has 
taken  place. 

One  single  agency  of  social  insurance,  operating  in  Silesia, 
estimates  a  saving  of  M.  181,414  per  annum  in  cost  of  treat- 
ment and  money  grants  due  to  alcoholism;  the  number  of 
applications  for  treatment  at  the  expense  of  this  insurance  in- 
stitution fell  from  310  in  1913  to  13  in  1916  and  none  in 
191 7.  Millions  of  Germans,  says  the  writer,  Father  Her- 
mann Karthaus,  have  taken  practically  no  alcoholic  drink  in 
the  war  years  and  morbidity  statistics   have  been    reduced. 


THE  INTERCHURCH  REPORT  ON 

THE  STEEL  STRIKE 
OF  1919 


The  Commission  of  Inquiry  included: — Bishop  McCon- 
nell,  D.  A.  Poling,  G.  W.  Coleman,  N.  Van  Der  Pyl, 
A.  W.  Taylor,  J.  McDowell,  Mrs.  F.  Bennett.  Advisory: 
— Bishop  Bell  and  Bishop  Williams. 

Secretary:  H.  Blankenhorn.  With  the  technical  assist- 
ance of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  New  York. 

"The  report  of  men  whose  good  faith  is  not  to  be 
questioned." — N.  Y.  Tribune.  "Carries  the  impress  of 
factual  truth  and  correct  judgment." — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

"And  let  me  say  here"  (The  Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo, 
in  an  address  at  Syracuse,  Labor  Day,  1920)  "that  the 
recent  report  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  on  the 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry  must  shock  the  conscience 
of  America.  The  truly  patriotic  and  Christian  men,  who 
interested  themselves  in  this  investigation  and  brought  to 
light  such  convicting  facts,  deserve  the  praise  and  sup- 
port of  every  good  citizen." 

Fourth  large  printing. 

Cloth,  $2.50  net.     Paper,  $1.50  net. 
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A   VIVID    PICTURE   OF   THE 
LIFE    IN    BIG    STEEL   MILLS 

STEEL  PREFERRED 

By  HERSCHEL  S.  HAL^ 

Perhaps  you  have  read  of  conditions  in  "Steel"! 
Yet — could  any  man  toil,  fight  for,  and  win  a  place 
for  himself  as  Wally  Gay  did,  unless  there  was 
something  "big"  in  the  life  around  him? 

$2.00.     Obtainable  at  any   bookstore  or  direct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A    Social   Study 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 

The    well    known    manufacturer    and    economist 
and 

Bruno  Lasker 

now  Associate   Editor,   The  Survey 
The   Survey   has  a  small   stock  of  this   book  which,   first  published 
in    1911,   is  still   the   only   complete   analysis  of  the  problem   of  un- 
employment based  on  a  city-wide  survey. 

This    book    establishes    a    constructive    program    of    prevention    and 
relief  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  both  the  economic  causes  of  unem- 
ployment  and   of   the    unemployed    themselves — their   vocational    his- 
tory, their  capacity,  their  individual  problems  and  their  outlook. 
318  Pages  Price  $2.00  postpaid 

SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  E.   19th  Street  New  York  City 
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What  the  Workers  Want  Is 

Recreation 


ICE  BREAKER,  HERSELF 

by  Edna  Geister 

In  this  book  Miss  Geister  analyzes  the  methods  of 

her  successful  "playing  with  people." 

Price  to  be  announced 

ICE  BREAKERS 

by  Edna  Geister 

No  library  is  complete  without  this  fun-making, 
play-planning  little  volume  wich  holds  the  key  to  the 
success  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  party !  A  splen- 
did volume  for  grown-ups,  children  and  the  in-be- 
tween ages.  Price,  $1.35 

NATIONAL    COSTUMES    OF    THE   SLAVIC 
PEOPLES 

compiled  by  Margaret  Swain  Pratt 
drawings  by  Margaret  Hubbard 
This  book  gives  accurate  studies  of  Slavic  life  and 
costumes,  in  all  their  wealth  of  detail.    Text  describ- 
ing the  materials  of  the  costumes  accompanies  the 
drawings.     Keyed  references  to  the  chart  of  true 
Slavic  colors  make  the  book  as  serviceable  as  a  far 
more  costly  book  of  colored  plates. 
For  any  who  are  interested  in  producing  plays  and 
pageants,  this  book  will  be  indispensable,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  .  .  Price,  $3.00 

FOLK  SONGS  OF  MANY  PEOPLES 

by  Florence  Hudson  Botsford 
The  songs  of  the  European  folk  are  the  great  ex- 
pression of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hates  and  fears, 
the  romance  of  the  people  who  sing  them.     During 
her  frequent  visits  Florence  Hudson  Botsford  has 
been  gathering  these  songs.     Her  book  contains  the 
music,  jotted  down  often  on  odd  scraps  of  paper  at 
some   village    festival;    the   words    in   the   original 
tongue ;  and  translations  of  these  words  into  English 
poetry  by  such  artists  as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
Jacob   Robbins,    Margaret  Widdemer,   Edgar   Lee 
Masters. 
Unique  is  the  value  of  this  book  in  forming  strong  ties 
with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  coming  Americans,  by 
teaching  them  English  and  by  showing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  they  are  bringing  to  America. 

Vol.  I  Price,  $3.00 

Baltic,     Slavic    and     Balkan     Folk     Songs 
Vol.  II  Price  to  be  announced 

Including  Japanese,  Chinese,  Spanish,  French, 
East  Indian  and  African  Folk  Songs. 

SPECIAL  PARTIES  AND  STUNTS 

compiled  by  Era  Betzner 

The  first  part  is  a  description  of  parties  for  special 
occasions,  the  second  part  a  description  of  various 
stunts.  May  Day,  Valentine's  Day,  Hallowe'en — 
all  the  "party"  days  are  planned  for.    Price,  20  cents 
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The  total  economic  saving  cannot  be  estimated.  An  insane 
hospital  near  Berlin,  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has 
never  been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built  and, 
in  1919,  was  converted  into  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
children. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  GERMANY 

FREQUENT  statements  in  the  newspapers  that  there 
is  practically  no  unemployment  in  Germany  and  that 
her  industries  are  running  almost  normally  are  far  from 
the  truth,  according  to  official  statistics  just  received  from 
A.  G.  Scattergood,  director  of  the  Friends'  Service  Comit- 
tee's  German  relief  forces.  At  the  end  of  November,  ac- 
cording to  a  publication  of  the  German  Labor  Exchange  and 
to  information  secured  personally  from  the  German  Ministry 
of  Labor,  three-quarters  of  a  millon  were  unemployed.  In 
October,  400,000  unemployed  received  government  subsidies, 
and  another  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  were  unemployed 
though  not  entitled  to  such  subsidies.  The  number  of  short- 
time  workers  whose  earnings  were  insufficient  to  sustain  them 
was  estimated  as  one  to  one  and  a  half  million  and  the  total 
number  of  workers  unemployed  and  on  short  time  as  two 
to  two  and  a  half  million. 

The  large  proportion  of  persons  on  short  time,  not  earn- 
ing enough  to  sustain  life  (the  total  number  of  manual  work- 
ers is  about  nine  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand,  includ- 
ing about  four  million  agricultural  workers  among  whom 
there  is  no  unemployment)  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  by  a  de- 
cree of  January,  1919,  employers  were  compelled  to  take 
back  all  workers  employed  by  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  also  to  regulations  which  greatly  curtail  the  liberty 
of  employers  in  respect  to  dismissal  of  workers.  The  em- 
ployers are  forced,  in  other  words,  to  employ  many  more 
workers  than  they  really  need;  and  the  result  is  short  time 
on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

In  August,  a  census  taken  in  Berlin  showed  that  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  had  been  out  of  work  for 
over  six  months,  and  about  5  per  cent  for  over  nine  months. 
In  Plauen,  Falkenstein,  Auerbach  and  Pirmasens,  between 
one-fifth  and  one-third  of  the  total  population,  including  men, 
women  and  children,  were  maintained  by  unemployment 
funds  during  August.  The  average  monthly  expenditure  of 
the  government  on  unemployment  subsidies  during  1920  was 
over  M.  66,000,000.  The  number  of  unemployed,  accord- 
ing to  detailed  statistical  tables,  fell  somewhat  during  the 
spring,  but  from  the  beginning  of  June  rose  steadily  again 
to  reach,  in  September,  the  same  figure  as  in  February.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  subsidized  from  unemployment 
funds  is  largest  in  Hamburg,  second  in  Saxony  and  lowest 
in  Wurttemberg.  Of  the  Prussian  unemployed,  about  45 
per  cent  belong  to  Greater  Berlin.  Comparing  the  different 
staple  industries,  we  find  that  the  textile  is  hardest  hit,  with 
over  one  thousand  male  applicants  for  every  100  vacant  jobs; 
the  others  are  affected  in  the  following  order:  leather,  food, 
clothing,  metal,  wood. 

THREE  PER  CENT  IMMIGRATION 

THE  old  Gulick  immigration  proposals  are  the  basis  of 
the  bill  adopted  by  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  February  22.  By  the  terms  of 
the  agreed  measure,  immigration  to  the  United  States  will  be 
restricted  during  the  period  from  April  1,  1921  to  June  30, 
1922,  to  3  per  cent  of  the  aliens  from  the  various  countries 
now  in  the  United  States.  The  numbers  admissible  will  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  census.  The  largest  num- 
ber that  can  enter  the  country  from  abroad  in  any  one  year 
under  this  provision  is  355,461  of  whom  202,212  can  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Northwest  Europe  and  153,- 
249  from  other  portions  of  Europe. 

The  conference  bill  embodies  essentially  the  measure  which 
had  already  passed  the  Senate.    The  House  measure  provided 
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chiefly  for  a  ban  on  all  immigration  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  It  is  reported  that  the  conference  measure  is  likely  to 
prove  acceptable  to  both  Houses.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be 
vetoed  by  President  Wilson  who  refused  to  sanction  the  liter- 
acy test,  is  not  known. 

The  Gulick  plan,  on  which  the  present  measure  was  mod- 
eled, was  invented  as  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  Japanese 
immigration  in  California.  The  advantage  of  the  original 
proposal  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  relatively 
few  Japanese  immigrants  then  resided  in  the  United  States, 
a  pro  rata  restriction  of  immigration  would  appear  to  give 
equal  treatment  to  all  nations  while  effectually  it  would  admit 
European  aliens  and  exclude  Orientals.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  developed  that  the  Californians  were  opposed,  not 
only  to  an  insignificant  Japanese  immigration,  but  to  any  im- 
migration from  Nippon.  Consequently,  as  a  way  out  of  the 
Japanese  impasse,  the  Gulick  plan  was  futile.  The  Senate, 
however,  took  it  up  and  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  gen- 
eral restriction  upon  immigration. 

There  have,  during  the  past  few  months,  been  at  least  four 
different  influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress in  the  determination  of  the  immigration  policy.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  confronted  by  the  prospect  of 
unemployment  and  by  actual  joblessness,  has  sought  to  end 
all  immigration  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  American 
Legion  has  sought  a  rigorous  restriction  on  immigration  be- 
cause it  feared  the  activities  of  aliens  who  were  considered 
revolutionary  and  therefore  dangerous  to  American  institu- 
tions. The  Inter-Racial  Council,  an  organization  chiefly  of 
large  employers,  on  the  other  hand  has  favored  extensive  im- 
migration on  the  theory  that  American  industry  needed  a 
larger  reservoir  of  labor.  In  addition  to  these  three  organ- 
ized bodies,  a  fourth  group  of  Americans,  mostly  unorganized, 
have  opposed  immigration  restrictions  because  of  their  belief 
that  the  United  States  was  still  an  asylum  for  the  politically 
and  economically  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  fallacy  of  the  measure  approved  by  the  Conference 
Committee  of  Congress  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  attempts  to  ap- 
ply an  invariable  solution  for  a  variable  problem.  Immigra- 
tion is  now  and  it  has  been  for  many  years  very  largely  an 
economic  movement.  Europe  has  sent  millions  of  people  to 
the  United  States  because  American  industry  wanted  more 
workers.  The  actual  capacity  of  the  country  to  absorb  fur- 
ther additions  to  the  labor  supply  has,  however,  varied  great- 
ly. At  a  season  when  men  and  women  already  in  this  coun- 
try are  out  of  work,  obviously  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
country  needs  more  workers  from  abroad.  What  the  situa- 
tion requires  is,  as  William  M.  Leiserson  pointed  out  in  the 
Survey  for  Dec.  n,  1920,  page  388,  some  agency  which  can 
regulate  the  flow  of  immigration  in  conformity  with  the 
changing  requirements  of  this  country.  Mr.  Leiserson  pro- 
posed that  a  permanent  immigration  commission,  similar  in 
function  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  be  created.  This  body 
would  be  able  to  ascertain  current  facts  and  to  formulate  im- 
migration policies  on  the  basis  of  those  facts.  It  would  be 
empowered  to  shut  off  immigration  completely  when  the 
American  labor  market  seemed  to  be  saturated.  It  could  open 
the  gates  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  genuine  need  for  more 
workers. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Canadian  Immigration 
ervice,   in   conjunction   with   the  employment   offices  of  the 

'ominion,  now  operates  on  a  plan  similar  to  this.  A  perma- 
nent federal  immigration  commission  would  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty offered  by  such  a  mechanical  solution  as  that  set  up  by 
the  3  per  cent  bilL  now  in  Congress.  Nobody  can  say  what 
the  needs  of  the  country  will  be  in  six  months  or  a  year  from 
now.  Yet  Congress  is  assuming  that  a  flat  3  per  cent  rate 
will  meet  the  country's  requirements  between  April  1,  1921 
and  June  30,  1922.  Accordingly,  the  conference  measure  is 
not  more  than  temporary  makeshift.  The  permanent  hand- 
ling of  the  immigration  issue  has  merely  been  postponed. 
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THIS  BOOK 

ON  HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 

Sent  Free 

Contains  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to 
make  your  home  ar- 
tistic, cheery  and  in- 
viting. Explains  how 
you  can  easily  and  eco- 
nomically keep  the 
vvoodwork,  piano  and 
furniture  in  perfect 
condition. 


BUILDING? 

This  book  gives  complete  specifications  for  finish- 
ing both  hard  and  soft  woods  in  enameled  effects 
with  Johnson's  PerfecTone  Enamel — and  in 
stained    effects   with    Johnson's    Wood    Dye.     We 

will  gladly  send  you  this  book  free  and  postpaid. 
When  writing,  please  mention  the  name  of  your  best 
dealer  in  paints. 

Tell  your  painter  and  architect  that  you  want  your 
floors  and  interior  trim  finished  with  Johnson's 
Artistic  Wood  Finishes.  Then  you  will  be  assured 
of  satisfactory  results — a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  the 
work  is  new  and  yearly  satisfaction  at  its  wearing 
qualities. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  S.  V.  3,  [Racine,!  Wis. 

"The    Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 


HELP  US  BUILD  YOUR  CAMP 

The  friends  and  students  of  the  Rand  School  will  open  a 
Summer  Camp  this  year  at  LAKE   TAMIMENT,  PA. 
The  land — 2,100  acres  in  extent — has  been  bought,  and  con- 
struction has   begun. 

$35,000  IS  NEEDED  TO  COMPLETE  THE  WORK. 

We  are  selling  five  year,  five  per  cent  bonds  {at  $5,  $20  and 
$100)    to  raise  this  sum. 

HOW  MANY  WILL  YOU  TAKE? 
People's  Educational  Camp  Society,   Inc. 

7  East  Fifteenth  Street  New  York  City 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  the  WAR 

Regular  price,   $2.50  net 

To  Survey   subscribers,    $1.25   postpaid 

Through  a  fortunate  purchase  at  wholesale,  we  are  able  to  offer 
this  important  book  at  half  price  to  any  person,  library  or  or- 
ganization whose  name  appears  on  The  Survey's  subscription  list. 
Written  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  the  Editor,  and  Arthur  Gleason, 
former  London  correspondent  of  The  Survey.  A  book  that 
"foreshadows  changes  that  will  affect  and  condition  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilization."  "A  fine  piece  of  work  for  which 
future   historians  and  students  of  sociology  should  be  grateful." 
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As  social  workers  you  probably  want 

CLEAN  UP  CAMPAIGNS 

For  the  same  reasons  we  do 

They 

Teach  people  how  it  feels  to  have  a 
clean  home  — 

Teach  people  how  to  work  together  — 
Dispose  of  a  lot  of  rubbish  — 
Make  gardens  out  of  vacant  lots  — 
Kill  a  lot  of  germs. 

Why  not  ask  our  Representatives  to  help  you 
in  the  clean  up  campaign  in  your  city? 

They  can 

Advertise  the  campaign  to  our  Policy- 
holders— many  of  whom  do  not  understand 
English. 

Provide  you  with  circulars. 

Distribute  YOUR  literature  in  half  the 
homes  in  your  city. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you  solve  some 
of  the  problems  connected  with  your 
campaign.  Will  you  not  call  on  our  local 
Representative  or  write  to  the 

Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City 
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The  Measurement  of  Silent  Readinc.     By  May 
Ayres    Burgess.      Russell    Sage   Foundation.      1M 
pp.     Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.05. 
The  Rational  Education  of  the  Will.     By  Dr. 
Paul   Eraile   Levy.      David   McKay,    Philadelphia. 
241   pp.      Price,   $2.00;   by  mail   of   the   Survey, 
$2.10. 
Sociological    Determination    of    Objectives    in 
Education.     By    David    Snedden,     J.    B.    Lip- 
pincott   Co.     322  pp.     Price,   $2.50;    by   mail   of 
the   Survey,   $2.65. 
Entertaining   the   American    Army.     By   James 
W.    Evans,   and   Gardner   L.   Harding.     Associa- 
tion   Press.      259   p.      Illustrated.      Price,    $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $2.70. 
The  Redirection   of  High    School  Instruction. 
By  Herbert   G.  Lull  and   H.   B.   Wilson.     J.    B. 
Lippincott   Co.     286  pp.     Price,   $1.60;     by   mail 
of   the   Survey,   $1.70. 
The    Schoolmistress    and    Other    Stories.      By 
Anton  Chekhov.     Macmillan  Co.     305   pp.     Vol. 
IX.     Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 
The    Problem    of    Americanization.      By    Peter 
Roberts.     Macmillan  Co.     246  pp.     Price,  $1.60; 
by   mail   of   the   Survey,   $1.70. 
The    Myth    of    the   Jewish    Menace   in    World 
Affairs.       By    Lucien    Wolf.      Macmillan    Co. 
53   pp.      Price,   $0.50;     by   mail   of   the   Survey, 
$0.55. 
Must   We   Fight   Japan?      By   Walter    B.   Pitkin. 
Century    Co.      536    pp.      Price,    $2.50;     by    mail 
of   the    Survey,  $2.70. 
The  Psychology  op  Adolescence.     By  Frederick 
Tracy.      Macmillan   Co.     246   pp.     Price,    $3.00; 
by   mail    of   the    Survey,   $3.15. 
The    Life    Indeed.      By    John    Franklin    Genung. 
Marshall   Jones  Co.     370  pp.     Price,  $3.00;     by 
mail   of  the   Survey,   $3.25. 
The    State  and  Government.     By  James  Quayle 
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Mysticism,     Freudianism    and    Scientific     Psy- 
chology.     By    Knight    Dunlap.      C.    V.    Mosby 
Co.      173    pp.      Price,    $1.50;     by    mail    of    the 
Survey,   $1.60. 
Psychopathology.      By    Edward    J.    Kempf.      C. 
V.     Mosby    Co.       762    pp.      Illustrated.      Price, 
$9.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $10.00. 
Vitamines.      By    Benjamin   Harrow.      E.    P.    Dut- 
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The  Psychology  of  Thought  and   Feeling.     By 
Charles    Piatt.      Dodd,    Mead    &    Co.      290    pp. 
Price,    $2.50;     by   mail   of   the   Survey,   $2.70. 
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Baudoin.      Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.     349   pp.      Price, 
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Sex  Education.     By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.   Small. 
Maynard   &   Co.     294   pp.     Price   $2.00,   by   mail 
of  the   Survey,  $2.15. 
Character    Training    in    Childhood.      By    Mary 
S.  Haviland.     296  pp.     Price  $???;    by  mail  of 
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Trade    Tests.      By    J.    Crosby    Chapman.      Henry 
Holt   &  Co.     433  pp.     Price,   $4.00;    by  mail  of 
the   Survey,  $4.25. 
Radiant     Motherhood.       By     Marie     Carmichael 
Stopes.      G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons.      252   pp.     Price, 
$2.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
The    City    Sleeps.      Poems    by    the    late    Charles 
Mulford   Robinson.      The   Cornhill   Co.      129   pp. 
Price,   $1.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,   $1.55. 
Economic     Imperialism.       By     Leonard     Woolf. 
Harcourt,    Brace    and    Howe.      Ill    pp.      Price, 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
The   Geogpaphy  of  Genius.      Bv  James   W.   Lee. 
Fleming  H.   Revell   Co.     293   pp.     Price,   $1.75; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 
The    Story   of   the   Woman's    Party.        By   Inez 
Haynes    Irwin.      Harcourt,    Brace    and    Howe. 
486   pp.     Price,   $3.50;    by   mail   of  the   Survey, 
$3.70. 
War  Time  Strikes  and  Their  Adjustment.     By 
Alexander   M.   Bing.     E.   P.  Dutton   &  Co.     329 
pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail"  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
Pulmonary   Tuberculosis.      By   Edward    O.    Otis. 
W. '  M.    Leonard,    Boston.      212    pp.      Illustrated. 
Price,  $3.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 
The   Financial  Organization   of   Society.       By 
Harold     G.     Moulton.       University     of     Chicago 
Press.      789    pp.      Price,    $4.00;    by    mail   of    the 
Survey,   $4.25. 
Catalog   of  Literature   for   Advisers   of   Young 
Women    and    Girls.      By    Anna    Eloise    Pierce. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     85  pp.     Paper.  Price,  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.05. 
A    Study    in    Physical    Vigor.     By    Edwin    E. 
Tacohs.     Marshall    Jones    &    Co.      60    pp.      Price 
$1.50;    by   mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.55. [Correction.] 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


I 


Housefurnisbing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

•BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY.    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
(Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
.Drawing  Board  Paste 
/Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive arid  iii-smellin  g  inks  and  adhe- 
sive* and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago.  London 
271  Ninth  Stre.t  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 92 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in   lots  of   100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co, 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Thank  you.     Will  await  receipt  of  copies.     The  ad  was  all  right.    Plenty 
of  results."— C.  A.  O'C. 

RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive   insertions.  » 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  matrons, 
secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,   n  to  1. 


WANTED:  Headworker  for  Settlement 
in  Jewish  neighborhood ;  mid-western  city ; 
man  or  woman,  inventive  and  qualified  to 
build  up  social,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional center;  compensation  liberal.  3779 
Survey. 


WANTED.  An  assistant  social  service 
worker,  for  The  Hartford  Hospital.  Apply 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Cooley,  119  Farmington 
Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Hospital  social  service 
worker.  Knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential. 
Write  room  419,   105  East  22d   Street. 


TEACHERS  W ANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of 
country  (some  foreign  openings.)  Ernest 
Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   EXAMINATION 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION,  March 
14,  1921,  for  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Recreation,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Salary  $2000. 
Open  to  male  residents  of  New  Jersey.  For 
information  write  to  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

The  following  are  among  the  "wants" 
advertised    during   the   past  year: 

Public  health  nurses,      Welfare  workers, 
Teachers,  Personnel  managers, 

Institutional  workers,   Supervisors, 
Case  workers,  Organisers  or  executives, 

Social  investigators,       Campaign  managers, 
Community  and  recreation  workers. 

THE  SURVEY 
Classified  Adv.  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  position 
as  governess  or  tutor  in  family.  Would 
travel  if  necessary.  References  exchanged. 
3782  Survey. 

RECREATION  Superintendent,  community 
organizer,  Springfield  graduate,  has  done 
pioneer  work  in  four  large  cities,  would  con- 
sider change  to  sea  coast  city,  interested  in 
developing  self-supporting  system  of  public 
recreation;  plans,  builds  and  operates  parks 
and  playgrounds,  community  theater  ex- 
perience.    3781  Survey. 

WOMAN  with  broad  acquaintance  among 
various  social  groups  and  possessed  of  the 
following  qualifications,  desires  executive 
position:  teaching  experience  (normal  di- 
ploma) special  courses  in  social  welfare, 
business  courses  at  Columbia  University, 
Brooklyn  law  school,  and  New  York  City 
Bond  House.     3778  Survey. 

COUPLE  wish  position,  seven  years'  ex- 
perience Correctional  Institution.  Man  tele- 
graph instructor,  supervisor,  assistant  super- 
intendent. Woman,  graduate  nurse,  normal 
college,  experienced  matron,  supervisor.  Ref- 
erences.    3780  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  Spring,  permanent  posi- 
tion in  or  near  large  city,  by  Social  Service 
Worker     and     handicraft     teacher.       3765 

Survey. 

WHAT  I  WANT:  statistical  or  research 
work.  Why  I  want  it:  chance  to  use  initia- 
tive. Qualifications:  experienced  as  statis- 
tician and  in  social  work,  collegiate,  School 
of  Civics  and  statistical  training.  Can  audit 
accounts.  Speak  Italian,  translate  French, 
Spanish.  Present  salary  in  government 
service  $1,800.  Write  to  me.  Apt.  603,  The 
Monmouth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED:  Jewish  woman,  with  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  buying,  managing,  nurs- 
ing and  financing,  with  17  years  of  hos- 
pital and  orphan  asylum  experience,  wishes 
institutional  position  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. Large  orphan  asylum  preferred. 
First   class   credentials.      3783    Survey. 

SOCIAL  Worker,  registered  nurse,  pres- 
ent employed  Hospital  Social  Service,  long 
experience  in  child  placing,  case  work,  and 
public  health,  desires  suitable  position  in 
Greater  New  York,  where  executive  ability 
counts.     3754  Survey. 

CAFETERIA     Manager,     Superintendent 
or    Matron    in    institution    by    experienced 
woman.   Excellent   references.    3755   Survey. 


SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 

FOR     RENT 

FURNISHED  SUMMER  HOME 

At     Essex,     N.    Y.— Lake    Champlain 
On  breezy  hill  overlooking  lake  and  moun- 
tains;  ten  large,  comfortable  rooms;   all  im- 
provements,    electricity,     garage;     excellent 
boating  and  fishing.  $600  for  season.  Address 
W.   D.   STOWER 
123  Chestnut  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

ForSaleorTo  Let — Summer  Cottages 

Furnished — unfurnished.  Elevation  2,000  feet. 
Mountain  top.  100  miles  from  city.  Air  like 
wine.    LONG — Cragsmoor,    Ulster   Co.,    N.    T. 


BOYS'  CAMP 


Camp  Swago  in  Pennsylvania 
FOR  THE  BOY 

directors: 
J.  Jablonower,   5  West  65th  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

D.    I.    Kaplan,    4712    13th   Avenue, 

BROOKLYN 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for 
personal,  club,  or  business  correspondence, 
150  sheets  bond  note  paper  and  100  enve- 
lopes printed  with  your  name  and  address 
$1.50.  Write  for  samples.  Lewis,  25  Hud- 
son Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a  line   per   month,  four  weekly  inset- 
tions,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Srtter  tBanea  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City. 
Inc.,   19   East  72d   Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    SO    Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing,    156   Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 


THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute; an  annual;  paper  cover  75  cts., 
board  cover  $1.25  postpaid;  a  perman- 
ent record  of  current  events,  and  en- 
cyclopedia of  523  pages  of  historical 
and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliogra- 
phies; full  Index.  Address  the  NEGRO 
YEAR  BOOK  COMPANY,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama. 


BIND 
YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept 
for  permanent  ready  ref- 
erence in  a  special  loose 
leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.    It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY   stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each   issue   as  re- 
:    ceived.    It  does   not  mu- 
tilate   issues,   which    may 
easily  be  removed  and  reinserted.  At  the  end 
of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent  to 
you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for 
a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price   $2.00   and    postage. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  following  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  44  E.  23  St., 
New  York  City: 

(1)  The  High  Cost  op  Living  and  the  Ten 
Years'  Program,  1920-1930,  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  Oct.,  1920.  8  pages. 
Free. 

<2)  Earnings  op  Women  in  Factories  and  a 
Legal  Minimum  Wage.  January,  1921.  28 
pages,   10  cents. 

<3)  Minimum  Wage  Commissions  —  Current 
Facts.     January,   1921.     16  pages.     S  cents. 

<4)  American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work. 
Dorothy  W.   Douglas.     41   pages.     10  cents. 

(5)  Minimum  Wage  Laws  Are  Good  Business. 
February,  1921.     8  pages.     5  cents. 

<6)  District  op  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Cases— Children's  Hospital  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  vs.  Minimum  Wage  Board  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Lyons  vs.  Same. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, October  term,  1920.  Brief  in  defense 
of  Constitutionality  of  the  law.  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Mary  W.  Dewson.  520 
pages.     $1.00.     (Case   pending.) 

(7)  Night  Working  Mothers  in  Textile 
Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Agnes  De  Lima, 
Dec,  1920.  20  pages.  10  cents.  (Illustrated.) 

Two  Selected  Book  Lists.  For  Parents  25c; 
For  Children  50c,  postage  extra.  Description  of 
each  title.  Published  by  the  Federation  for 
Child  Study,  2  W.  64  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Outline  Study  No.  1  Immigration  and  Ameri- 
canization, No.  2  Our  Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  E.  W.  Loughran 
and  M.  R.  Madden.  Prepared  with  page  ref- 
erences to  collateral  reading  for  debates.  Price 
30  cents  each.  Ward  McDermott  Press, 
Warren,   R.   I. 

The  Year's  Work  in  Mental  Hygiene  in  New 
York  State.  From  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, 105  East  22  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  announces  the  publica- 
tion of  the  following  three   pamphlets: 

Worker's  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
foreign  experiments  in  education  under  working 
class  direction  and  control.  By  Arthur  Gleason, 
1921,   50  cents. 

Building  Guilds  in  Great  Britain.  Story  of 
an  experiment  in  industrial  re-organization. 
Reprint  of  study  published  in  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  February  1921.  By 
Ordway  Tead,  25  cents. 

National    Councils    in    the    Printing    Trades. 

Reprint    of   study    published    in    Monthly   Labor 

Review,  January   1921.     By  Charles  R.  Walker, 

Jr.,   50  cents. 
Immigration   Literature  sent  on   request   by  the 

National  Liberal  Immigration  League,   Box   116, 

Station  F,  New  York  City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

The  Cost  o*  Venereal  Disease  to  Industry. 
Bv  Ray  H.  Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  W.  40  St.  New  York  City. 
10  cents  per  copy.     Ask  for  Publication  b3^J. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  \ork. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


Loyalty  to  Public  Service 


Almost  daily  something 
happens,  somewhere  in  this 
broad  land,  that  strikingly 
proves  the  loyalty  and  de- 
votion of  Bell  Telephone 
employees. 

Storm,  flood,  fire,  torna- 
do, explosion,  wreck  are  met 
in  a  manner  that  emphasizes 
the  spirit  of  service  under- 
lying the  daily  work  of  tele- 
phone people. 

This  loyalty,  this  thought 
of  "service  first",  is  more 
than  devotion  to  an  organi- 
zation, great  and  fine  as  that 
may  be.  It  is  devotion  to  the 
whole  telephone  democracy, 


to  the  millions  who  form  the 
telephone-using  public. 

And  it  is  this  same  spirit 
of  responsibility  to  the  pea- 
pie  which  has  strengthened 
thousands  of  telephone  em- 
ployees during  the  hard  pe- 
riod of  after-war  recon- 
struction. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  be- 
ing handed  on  to  the  new 
employees  who  have  come  to 
help  us  meet  the  enlarged  de- 
mands now  being  made  upon 
the  telephone. 

If  all  the  facts  wereknown, 
workers  such  as  these  would 
receive  nothing  but  appre- 
ciation and  encouragement 
from  the  public. 


( 


,£MERIC£fci'TELEeHONE..AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

&WZ  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  3-5-21 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    


*- 


MAX   SCHMETTERUNG,    PRINTER,    NEW    YORK 
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AT   J   n 


Needed 


A  New  Political  Issue,  that  will  Account  for  an  Expenditure  of  from  Twelve  to  Fifteen 
Million  Dollars  per  Day  by  the  National  Government 


1789 


The  cost  of  the  federal  government  was  originally  small  and  easily  met  through  the  tariff  and  excise.  This 
field  of  indirect  taxation,  reserved  to  the  federal  government,  became  the  battle  ground  for  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  who  sought  through  an  increase"br  decrease  in  the  tariff  to  maintain  a  fair  competition  be- 
tween the  three  great  interests  of  the  country,  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  to  protect  home  in- 
dustries during  their  growth  from  foreign  competition. 

An  increasing  pension  budget,  new  committees  invested  with  the  power  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
waterways,  roads,  educational  institutions,  military  and  naval  protection,  gradually  brought  about  a  national  def- 
icit which  forced  Congress  to  levy  direct  taxes.  By  19 10  the  direct  tax  on  corporations  amounted  to  nearly  21 
million  dollars.  In  191 3  Congress  passed  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  giving  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  tax  individual  incomes.  The  1920  tax  returns  show  that  only  260  million  dollars  was  collected  from 
custom  duties  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  five  and  one  half  billion  dollars. 


1921 


Today  the  cost  of  the  federal  government  is  met  primarily  through  direct  taxation.  Formerly,  this  power 
of  the  national  government  was  defined  and  limited  by  indirect  taxation.  The  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  limited  by  any  consideration  for  the  states;  taxes  are  collected  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments from  the  same  individual  and  the  same  corporation.  1 

The  battle  field  of  the  two  political  parties  has  changed  from  indirect  to  direct  taxation. 

If  America  still  believes  in  local  self  government,  in  the  delegated  power  of  a  central  government,  the  local 
community  will  not  allow  its  rightful  position  in  the  life  of  the  nation  to  be  usurped.  A  local  part  in  state  and 
national  affairs  is  necessary  to  local  interest  and  self  government."  In  Massachusetts  the  state  and  county  make 
use  of  the  machinery  of  the  town  government  in  order  to  assess  and  collect  the  taxes.  Each  year  the  town  asses- 
sors know  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  must  be  raised  from  the  tax  payers  of  the  town, — partly  for  the 
town,  partly  for  the  county,  partly  for  the  state, —  and  for  the  general  convenience  they  usually  assess  it  upon 
the  tax  payers  all  at  once."  When  the  field  of  taxation  is  the  same  for  the  federal  and  state  governments,  a 
collection  of  taxes  from  the  individual  directly  by  the  federal  government  results  in  a  duplication  of  effort  and 
the  destruction  of  local  self  government. 

The  power  of  the  federal  government  to  levy  taxes  on  individual  incomes  when  limited  by  the  responsibility 
of  the  town,  county  and  state  for  assessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes,  leaves  the  issue  of  direct  taxation  free 
for  consideration. 

A  fairer  division  of  income  or  production  above  a  minimum,  on  the  basis  of  ability,  will  furnish  a  wider  field 
from  which  the  taxes  may  be  drawn,  thereby  securing  the  interest  of  a  greater  number  of  citizens  in  maintain- 
ing through  direct  taxation  a  fair  competition  between  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  the  event  of  a  great  national  crisis  fair-mindedness  and  power  must  be  one  and  the  same.  Today  the 
manufacturers  and  labor  unions  all  over  the  world  are  seeking  to  destroy  fair  competition,  and  when  we  further 
recall  that  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Germany  gave  that  nation  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  on  the  World  War,  we  realize  how  vital  a  national  issue  is  direct  taxation. 

To  Employment  Managers,  Labor  Executives  and  all  interested  in 

"A  Plan  For  Averting  Industrial  Strife" 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ER*-Miw  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Boston,  Massachusetts  Miss  Ruth  V. 
nmerson  sec'y.;  National  Headquarters.  American  Red  Cross.  W  ash- 
men? D  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  socia  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andirw*,  sec'y  ;  131  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  For  public  employment 
efOces^'ndustr  al  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation  health 
uwurance;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
,„rD,riW  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
k%RASSN.CFHORDS^^ 

tai  ity Oertrude  B.  Knlpp,  exec,  sec'y.    1211  Cathedral  St.,  ±5a'« 

more  Uriil  prenatal;  obste?rical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

ampricaN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
en^ Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mi?cgial   or™aniza«oM;    and   for   training    men    in    the   profession    of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field 1  presC  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.  E.  C.  Lindeman.  Greensboro,  N.  C.. 
fid  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  hiiman  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  ?3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  LennaF. 
Cooner  sec'y."  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich  Or- 
eanfzTd  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institution. 
Ind  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral SL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ampricaN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
n^llna Pp\ace  o '  j  Jtlce.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
S2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call.  Secretary  and  Editor.  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  a 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — A.nnual  congress  of  American 
nenoloeists  crlmino  oglsts,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-tne-ye^-roundlnforinatlon  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
lvailabimfre¥  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
Sub  shed  Next  cWress,  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
CershTp!  lncludTngTr?ceedings,  »5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  secy..  135  E.  15th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

amprican  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
iSexS T  sec'y.;  35  W  45th  SL,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
tawuSS  concerning7  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion;   Publications  free  on  requesL    Annual  membership  dues,  *5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St     NeW  York     For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
Jon  A^nst  the  Saloon.  Rev.  F.  A.  Baker,  DD  General  Superin- 
IL^i.nPRPv  Howard  H  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
ft*  FrnestH  cKngtonf  Gteneral  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ufc  interests  "and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- SJfd  Rev  E LJ  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler. 
Esquire.  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 15<T  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rect* To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  schoo  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children,  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successeful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens.  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,   New   York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  toi  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of.  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordafa,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec. 
sec'yX  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-^!.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
/pres.;   F.   H.   Rogers,   treas.;   W.   H.    Scoville.   sec'y.;   Hampton.    Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
•chool.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  SL,  New  York. 
Commission    on    the   Church   and   Social    Service — Rev.    Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.;   Inez   M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN   (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  SL,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dlr.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  In  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  en  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler, 
secretary.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
Intelligent  Interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart.  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE    COUNCIL— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organisations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke.  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

A.  Pace. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass'L  Director.  Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School   for  Women,   Washington,   D.   C. — Dean. 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohletr. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; delinquency;  health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  60  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Famphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene":  quarterly,  J 2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burnt, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceeding! 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health— Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures' publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost. '  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
stc'y  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
Study  'and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  »or  meeting  the 
Fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  se "lament  wor k;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
ISO  E  M  th  St  .New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectorian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complet* 
Telf-supporL    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker."  11.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear 
tag   house   for    information   on    short  lot,    city,    county   a 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


and   state 
Hon.    Charles   E.    Hughes,    pres.;    Mr.    H.    W.   Dodds, 


governments. 

sec'y.;  261  (A)  Broadway.  New  York 


2. 


3. 


Dues,  $6.00  a  year. 

per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE_Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
Kfnlrngr  130  E  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
™^'»™  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel %o^  towork  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J  Hatfield.  M.D..  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
orranization  education,  institutions,  nursing  Problems  and  other 
SvSS,  nV  ti  h^rculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern.  Health 
Cr^ade?%uWis^err"JoWu0rnal  of  tae  Outdoor  Ufe."  "American  Re- 
Tlew  of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin," 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
t  Holllnesworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy.; 
127  E  23rd  St  New York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
People  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters.  1730  Chicago  avenue  Evanston, 
n  inois  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
department*  of  Child  Welfare.  Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication. 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St  (Room  1102),  Chicago  111.  Stands 
for  sell -government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "lAte  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repres- 
entation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  SI.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
lmprovemenL  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M>.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the.  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  requesL 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  L  Holsey,  acting  sec'y„  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  non-commercial  cooperative  organi- 
zation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John    M.    Glenn,    Heiry    R.    Seager,    vice-pres. ;    Arthur    P.    Kellogg, 

c'y-treas.     Publishers     of     The     Survey,     weekly.     The     Survey's 
work  is  conducted  ander  the  following  editorial  departments: 

Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces.   Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,   William   L.   Chenery 

Health,   Michael  M.   Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,   Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Paul  L.  Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscriptions     (memberships)     $10.     Regular    subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  EVENTS 

IThe  Great  Ideals  of  War-time. 
♦  With  the  passing  of  the  administration  of  President  Wil- 
son, how  much  of  the  idealism  of  the  last  eight  years  remains? 
How  much  will  survive?  Are  the  great  words  of  his  democratic 
hopes  forgotten?  Are  they  to  be  forgotten?  Is  no  place  left 
for  them  in  our  American  life?  Or  has  idealism  been  com- 
pletely discredited?  Did  those  great  messages  do  the  world  any 
permanent  good?  Or  more  harm  than  good?  Whose  is  the  blame?  Or 
the  credit?  Shall  we  lay  on  President  Wilson  the  "iniquity  of  us  all?" 

The  Realities  of  the  Present. 

Does  a  change  of  administration  have  any  effect  upon  the 
actual  course  of  events?  What  of  the  comment  since  election  that 
liberalism  is  as  "good  as  dead?"  If  the  new  administration  should 
turn  out  to  be  extremely  reactionary,  would  that  exclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  idealism?  If  all  idealisms  and  liberalisms  are  put  in 
the  scrap  heap,  should  President  Harding  be  held  responsible?  If 
we  should  come  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  or  Japan,  or  any  other 
country,  must  we  conclude  that  such  a  war  has  been  deliberately 
willed  by  President  Harding,  or  other  officials,  or  "predatory  in- 
terests?" Could  such  a  war  be  worked  up  by  the  "kept  press?" 
Is  the  world  so  completely  manipulated  by  an  individual,  or  a 
group?  And  where  are  the  liberals  and  the  idealists,  the  pro- 
gressives and  the  conservatives,  while  these  things   are  going  on? 

The  General  Drift. 

When  Shakespeare  wrote  about  "a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,"  was  he  using  a  figure  of  speech,  or  was  he  describing  a  real- 
ity? Does  humanity  control  its  conduct  and  determine  its  own  des- 
tiny? Or  are  we  controlled  by  unseen  and  hidden  forces?  Do  states- 
men know  that  they  are  doing?  Or  are  they,  too,  playing  with 
fate?  Has  the  nation  any  right  to  expect  that  a  new  administra- 
tion, or  an  occasional  statesman,  will  be  able  to  reconstruct  the 
general  course  of  events?  Would  the  people  accept  such  a  re- 
construction? Is  there  any  desire  for  anything  other  than  drift  in 
national  and  international  affairs?  What  are  the  elements  in  this 
general  drift? 

The  Theory  of  Intelligent  Control. 

a.  What  is  "opinion?"  As  an  individual  item?  As  a  na- 
tional and  international  factor?  What  was  its  origin?  How  old 
is  it?  Where  are  its  roots?  How  is  it  fed?  How  does  it  grow? 
What  are  the  elemental  factors  in  it?  Are  they  conscious  or  un- 
conscious? How  does  "opinion"  affect  individuals?  Do  they  con- 
trol it,  or  does  it  control  them?  Are  statesmen,  presidents,  "men 
of  affairs,"  masters  of  opinion,  or  are  they,  too,  its  servants? 

b.  Are  there  any  elements  of  intelligence  in  these  tides  of  opin- 
ion? Is  there  any  way  of  insinuating  further  elements  of  intelli- 
gence into  the  general  drift?  Does  "education"  affect  the  drift  of 
opinion?  What  sorts  of  education?  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a 
"science  of  opinion" — a  study  of  what  opinion  is,  how  it  is  made 
and  unmade,  and  how  it  may  be  directed?  Is  there  any  hope  of 
an  ultimate  control  of  opinion,  of  the  general  drift,  by  intelligent 
considerations?  Is  there  any  hope  of  reaching  truth?  Of  over- 
throwing illusions?  Of  mastering  the  hates  of  the  world?  Of 
transforming  men's  hearts  and  minds  until  they  shall  love  truth 
better  than  life? 


4. 


Mac- 


References: 

Everett  Dean  Martin:  The  Behavior  of  Crowds.     Harper  and 
Bros.     Price,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $2.15. 

W.  Trotter:  Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War. 
millan  Co.     Price,  $1.25;  postpaid,  $1.40. 

Edward    A.    Ross:    Social    Control.     Macmillan    Co.    Price 
$1.25;    postpaid,   $1.40. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole:  Social  Theory.    F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     Price,  $1.50; 
postpaid,  $1.70. 


The    books    mentioned    above    may   be    obtained    through    the    Survey    Book 
Deiartment. 
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What's  Wrong 
With  the  World 


i.  Have  you  faith  that  the  world  can  be 
organized  for  the  greater  happiness  of 
the  majority? 

2.  Would  the  abolition  of  the  profit  system 
and  the  substitution  of  work  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  be  advantageous?  How  can 
it  best  be  accomplished? 

3.  Shall  we  limit  capitalization  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  property,  forbid  stock  bo- 
nuses, limit  salaries  to  a  certain  percent- 
age of  earnings,  and  divide  the  surplus 
above  eight  per  cent  equally  between 
capital  and  its  employees? 

4.  Should  there  be  any  public  control  over 
the  production  of  coal,  steel,  oil,  cotton, 
wheat  and  other  necessities? 

5.  Shall  we  refrain  from  increasing  the  debt 
burden  for  posterity  in  city,  state  and 
nation? 

6.  Is  it  advisable  to  declare  war  illegal,  dis- 
continue armaments  and  abolish  conscrip- 
tion? 

7.  Shall  we  permit  everyone  to  limit  their 
families  to  the  children  they  want?  If 
there  are  fewer  workers,  will  there  be 
less  unemployment  and  less  poverty? 

8.  Would  a  religion  inspiring  a  willingness 
to  equalize  the  good  things  of  earth  be 
more  desirable  than  one  depending  upon 
theological  creeds?  Would  it  then  be 
proper  to  retranslate  religion  into  terms 
of  the  known  truth  and  of  service  to 
society? 

9.  What  are  your  specific  suggestions  for  a 
more  livable  world? 


The  best  answers,  including  anonymous  sugges- 
tions, will  be  published  in  The  Arbitrator,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  everyone  who  responds.  If  you 
wish  to  encourage  a  paper  which  evades  nothing  in 
its  search  for  truth,  and  endeavors  to  be  interesting, 
subscribe  @  $1  a  year,  or  25  cents  for  3  months. 

THE  ARBITRATOR 

P.  O.  Box  42  Wall  St.  Station 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


DEBATE 

ANDREW     FURUSETH 

President,  International  Seamen's   Union 
VS. 

WALTER  GORDON  MERRITT 

The  attorney  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Rights, 
on  the  question  of 

"THE  OPEN  SHOP" 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Morgenthau,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
will    preside 

Sunday  Afternoon,  MARCH  13th,  at  2.15  P.  M. 

at  the 

LEXINGTON  THEATER,  Lexington  Ave.  and  51  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 

Tickets:    $  .50    to    $2.00.     Boxes,    seating    8,    $20.00 

on  sale  at 

Intercollegiate   Socialist   Society,   Room   931,   70   Fifth  Avenue 

Telephone:  Chelsea  3877. 

Rand   School,   7  East   15   St.     Telephone:   Stuy.   3094. 

Lexington  Theater  Box  Office,  Telephone,  Plaza  5020. 


SCOTT 
NEARING 

says  "YES" 


IS  LIFE 
WORTH 
LIVING 


CLARENCE 
DARROW 


says  "NO" 
DEBATE 

LEXINGTON  THEATER 
Sunday,  April  3,  8:30  P.  M. 

RAND   SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
7  East  15th  Street 

Tickets:  50c,  75c.  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00.  On  sale  at  the  Rand  School,  T  E    15  St.- 

Epstein's  Drug   Store,    111   St.   and   Madison   Ave. ;   N.    Y.    Call,    112— 4th  Ave. 

Mail  Orders  Filled  in  Order  of  Receipt 

Tel.    Stuyvesant   3094 


Lectures  on  "PSYCHOANALYSIS"  RUMF0RD  ttAlt,  50  L  41st  St. 

ANDRE      AS  Fridays,  at  3  30  p.  m. 

MAR.    II— PROBLEMS    OF    CHILDHOOD; 

or    Heredity   and    Sexual    Enlightenment. 
MAR.    18—  DUAL   PERSONALITIES: 

or  the  Jekyll  and   Hyde  Case  In  Actual  Life. 
Tickets  for  Single  Lectures  $1.25  plus  war  tax. 
THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD,   Inc.  27  West  8th  Street 


The    Greatest    DEBATE    In    a    Decade!  Just    Published! 

"CAPITALISM  vs.  SOCIALISM."  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIG- 
MAN,  Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Economics,  Columbia  University, 
vs.  Prof.  SCOTT  NEARING,  of  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science.  Introduction  by  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD, 
Editor,  "The  Nation."  Certified  Stenographic  Report,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  of  the  debaters;  paper  cover,  50c;  cloth, 
$1.00  (include  10c  for  postage  for  either  copy). 
The  Fine  Arts  Guild,  Inc.  Dept.  84,  27  W.  8th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  the  WAR 

Regular  price,  $2.50  net 

To  Survey   subscribers,    $1.25   postpaid 

Through  a  fortunate  purchase  at  wholesale,  we  are  able  to  offer 
this  important  book  at  half  price  to  any  person,  library  or  or- 
ganization whose  name  appears  on  The  Survey's  subscription  list. 
Written  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  the  Editor,  and  Arthur  Gleason, 
former  London  correspondent  of  The  Survey.  A  book  that 
"foreshadows  changes  that  will  affect  and  condition  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilization."  "A  fine  piece  of  work  for  which 
future  historians  and  students  of  sociology  should  be  grateful." 
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JUDGE  GARY'S  STATEMENT 

ELBERT  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  on  March 
7  gave  out  a  statement  on  hours  of  labor  in  the  cor- 
poration mills.  It  confirms  the  statement  published  in  the 
Survey  on  March  5  as  to  the  elimination  of  the  seven-day 
week  and  with  it  the  long  turn ;  and  it  also  confirms  the  fact 
brought  out  in  the  Survey  for  the  first  time  that  a  com- 
mittee of  presidents  of  subsidiary  companies  has  been  charged 
with  reporting  on  the  twelve-hour  day.  In  publishing  the 
announcement,  the  New  York  World  makes  the  prophecy 
that  "the  twelve-hour  day  may  be  expected  to  pass  within  the 
month  from  the  company's  plants."  Judge  Gary's  statement 
follows : 

We  have  today  been  in  consultation  with  the  presidents  of 
subsidiary  companies,  who  compose  the  special  committee  here- 
tofore appointed  to  consider  the  twelve-hour  day  question.  The 
members  of  the  committee  have  not  reached  a  conclusion  which 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  of  them  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  features  involved,  and  therefore  have  not  made  nor  are 
they  prepared  to  make  a  report. 

However,  I  believe  that  within  the  comparatively  near  fu- 
ture, perhaps  within  thirty  days  or  a  little  more,  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  result  of  their  investigations. 

The  seven-day  week  and  the  long  turn  in  changing  shifts 
have  been  entirely  eliminated  by  all  of  our  companies. 

HOWELLS 

IF  William  Dean  Howells  had  lived  until  this  month  he 
would  have  been  eighty-four  years  old.  Such  lifetimes  as 
his  are  units  by  which  the  coming  of  age  of  a  nation  may 
be  measured.  Born  in  Martin's  Ferry,  O.,  he  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  the  midst  of  the  great  colorful  period  of  American 
westward  expansion.  In  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  appealing 
books  of  youth,  A  Boy's  Town,  he  has  left  a  record  of  the 
influences  which  the  environment  of  that  part  of  his  life  ex- 


erted upon  him.  From  Martin's  Ferry  to  the  immortality  of 
an  honored  death,  Howells  lived  and  described  a  life  pecu- 
liarly American.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury he  was  the  figure  about  which  the  young  forces  of  hope 
and  liberal-mindedness  rallied  as  they  rally  now  about  new 
figures  whose  very  qualities  of  mind  cannot  but  be  touched 
by  sense  of  his  power  and  his  personality,  looking  forward,  as 
he  looked  then,  over  the  challenging  horizons  of  our  life. 

It  was  with  the  publication  of  A  Modern  Instance,  Hazard 
of  New  Fortunes,  and  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  that  How- 
ells established  in  American  literature  a  new  note  of  human 
vitality  which  linked  the  field  of  his  art  with  the  life  of  his 
country.  There  is  in  these  books  the  record  of  a  consciousness 
of  having  lived  among  human  beings  who  hoped  and  suffered, 
who  affected  and  were  affected  by  the  features  of  existence. 
In  few  of  our  writers  is  there  so  keen  a  presentation  of  the 
comparative  value  of  social  influences,  and  in  few  so  com- 
pelling an  indication  of  the  splendor  and  the  tragedy  involved 
in  the  adjustment  of  so  ancient  a  thing  as  life  to  so  new  a 
thing  as  the  United  States. 

THE  MINERS'  PROGRAM 

THE  United  Mine  Workers  startled  the  country  when, 
at  their  1919  convention  held  in  Cleveland,  they  de- 
manded the  nationalization  of  the  coal  industry.  Not 
much  has  been  heard  since  from  miners  on  that  score.  Na- 
tionalization seemed  to  be  an  issue  forgotten  in  the  catch-as- 
catch-can  of  our  reconstruction  period.  How  the  miners 
at  large  now  feel  about  the  nationalization  of  the  coal  indus- 
try it  is  not  possible  to  say.  An  extraordinarily  interesting 
pronouncement  on  the  subject  has,  however,  come  from  John 
Brophy,  president  of  District  No.  2  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  This  district  covers  fourteen  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties and  produces  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  The  great 
eastern  territory  centering  about  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  Boston  is  partly  dependent  on  Dis- 
trict No.  2. 

The  program  which  Mr.  Brophy  is  promulgating  is  largely 
a  camp?ign  of  education  but  it  is  education  concerning  na- 
tionalization. The  president  of  District  No.  2  came  to  this 
country  as  a  lad  from  Lancashire,  England,  and  he  seems  to 
have  retained  some  of  the  fervor  which  now  characterizes  the 
English  miners.  The  essence  of  his  program  is  its  emphasis 
on  structural  changes  in  the  industry  rather  than  the  custom- 
ary stress  on  small  grievances.     Mr.  Brophy  says: 

In  the  past  the  miners  have  always  been  on  the  defensive. 
Everything  they  ask  sounds  like  a  demand  and  an  exaction 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  way  out  is  to  throw  the 
owners  on  the  defensive  by  exposing  profits  and  proving  mis- 
management. .  .  .Our  challenge  to  the  present  basis  of  the 
coal  industry  is  this:  The  private  ownership  of  the  great  na- 
tural resource  of  coal  is  morally  indefensible  and  economically 
unsound.     It  means  that  coal  is  mined  for  the  profit  of  a  com- 
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paratively  few  "owners"  instead  of  for  the  use  and  service  of 
the  public.  It  results  in  the  chronic  mismanagement  of  the 
mines.  It  results  in  exploitation  of  the  miner,  through  over- 
work, underpay,  inadequate  safeguards,  bad  housing,  acci- 
dents, and  then,  long  and  unnecessary  periods  of  enforced 
idleness.  It  results  in  high  prices  for  coal  when  democratic 
methods  of  production  would  reduce  the  cost,  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  give  a  good  American  life  to  the  miners. 

The  immediate  steps  proposed  are  a  campaign  of  education 
through  pamphlets,  a  labor  newspaper,  discussion  classes,  and 
research.  The  Miners'  Program  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  proposals  coming  from  a  body  of  American 
workingmen.  It  was  adopted  by  the  miners  of  District  No. 
2  in  convention  at  Dubois,  Pa.,  on  February  23. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  COUNCIL 

AT  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  welfare  agen- 
cies of  Pittsburgh  held  February  28,  it  was  decided 
that  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies  should  be  formed 
under  a  constitution  already  adopted.  This  constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  council  shall  do  no  individual  case  work  but 
shall  engage  only  in  inter-agency  functions.  In  line  with 
the  practice  of  many  other  councils,  the  object  is  "to  pro- 
mote mutual  helpfulness  and  cooperation  between  the  civic, 
social,  philanthropic  and  welfare  agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity."  It  is  of  interest  that  membership  will  include 
agencies  outside  of  the  city  but  whose  activities  are  related 
to  the  social  welfare  of  Pittsburgh. 

Previous  information  received  by  the  Survey  [see  the  Sur- 
vey for  February  26]  that  the  by-laws  confined  the  activities 
of  the  council  to  conducting  a  confidential  exchange,  to  main- 
taining a  bureau  of  information,  and  to  holding  a  periodic 
conference  for  the  discussion  of  problems  and  technique  of 
social  work  and  administration  was,  to  say  the  least,  prema- 
ture. The  by-laws  have  yet  to  be  acted  upon  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  such  restriction  will  govern.  Matters 
of  scope  and  procedure  are  still  under  consideration.  The 
flexible  procedure  adopted  by  the  two  most  recently  formed 
councils  provide  for  considering  standards  of  work,  for  evalu- 
ating the  tasks  confronting  social  agencies,  and  for  analyzing 
the  need  for  new  projects.  The  new  Washington  council 
for  example  has  empowered  a  committee  to  study  the  question 
of  financial  federation  before  definitely  committing  itself  to 
the  plan. 

AN  EDUCATOR 

FOR  the  first  time  since  she  has  had  graduates  to  choose 
from,  Yale  University  has  found  a  president  outside  the 
lists  of  her  own  sons.  James  Rowland  Angell,  the  newly 
elected  president,  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan,  where  his  father 
was  president  for  many  years.  He  took  his  graduate  work  at 
Harvard,  Berlin  and  Halle.  He  returned  to  America  in  1893 
to  take  a  position  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychology.  In  1901  he  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  he  rose  to  distinction  both  in  his 
teaching  in  psychology  and  as  an  effective  member  of  the 
faculty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council 
in  1917-18;  acting  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1 91 8-19;  and  became  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in 
1920,  from  which  position  he  now  goes  to  Yale. 
The  official  announcement  of  the  university  says: 

Yale  is  a  national  university  and  the  corporation  has  en- 
deavored to  choose  for  its  head  the  ablest  educational  ad- 
ministrator available  in  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  the 
college  of  his  graduation  or  the  place  of  his  residence.  The 
election  comes  as  the  result  of  ten  months  of  study  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation  to  decide  on  the  strongest  man  in  America 
for  the  position.  Some  eighty  names  have  been  under  care- 
ful consideration.  The  corporation  believes  that  no  one  in 
America  combines  the  breadth  of  educational  experience  and 
business  ability,  high  public  service  and  spiritual  ideals  more 
completely  than  Dr.  Angell. 

One  quality  not  always  considered  in  the  selecting  of  a  pres- 
ident is  possessed  by  Dr.  Angell  in  a  high  degree.     He  is  in- 


terested in  education,  and  thinks  of  a  university  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  Under  his  leadership,  Yale  should  be  able 
to  continue  her  development  along  educational  lines,  establish- 
ing genuinely  national  outlooks  and  stimulating  other  colleges 
and  universities  to  a  more  educational  program. 

PAGE  THE  PIED  PIPER 

HUDSON  BAY  is  not  the  only  place  for  trapping. 
Your  own  back  yard  may  provide  more  sport  in  that 
line  than  you  realize.  And  you  had  better  get  to  work 
or  you  may  make  yourself  liable  to  punishment  for  harboring 
criminals.  For  the  rat  is  a  criminal  by  reason  of  the  energy 
which  he  applies  to  the  work  of  spreading  disease.  The  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  there  are  over  100,000,000  such  animals 
in  the  United  States  and  that  they  consume  in  one  year  at 
least  $200,000,000  worth  of  food  which,  if  reduced  to  terms 
of  labor,  would  require  the  full-time  work  of  200,000  men  to 
produce.  This  parasitism  alone  should  be  enough  to  outlaw 
the  rat  regardless  of  his  maintenance  of  an  efficient  transpor- 
tation system  for  plague  germs. 

When  it  is  considered  that  as  recently  as  1896,  9,000,000 
persons  were  killed  in  India  by  a  scourge  caused  by  the  bite 
of  the  rat  flea,  it  may  be  realized  that  we  are  not  dealing 
over  severely  with  the  host  of  that  insect  by  resolving  upon 
his  extinction.  Things  that  have  never  happened  are  only  im- 
possible until  they  occur,  and  an  outbreak  of  plague  in  the 
seacoast  cities  of  the  United  States — only  a  comfortable  rat's 
journey  from  India — would  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
one  thing  needful  then — if  we  are  to  heed  the  biologists — is 
to  take  trap  and  poison  and  set  out  upon  the  outlaw's  trail, 
to  give  him  no  rest  and  to  destroy  the  places  where  he  and 
his  kind  congregate.  It  is  not  enough  to  drive  him  from 
one  house  into  another.  He  must  be  killed  and  his  breeding 
places  destroyed.  Given  one  pair,  with  five  or  six  broods  of 
ten  young  ones  each  in  a  year,  the  first  born  breeding  before 
the  last  litter  open  their  eyes,  and  it  would  not  take  long 
to  repopulate  the  country  with  rats.  So  long  as  there  are 
two  rats  in  the  United  States  we  shall  not  be  sure  that  we 
are  not  harboring  the  plague  of  India. 

TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

THE  wider  introduction  of  the  so-called  social  studies — 
history,  civics,  economics  and  sociology — into  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  to  be  promoted  actively  through  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Social 
Studies  which  was  effected  March  3  at  Atlantic  City.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

The  council  aims  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation 
among  those  interested  in  reorganizing  these  subjects  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  will  put  its  members  in 
touch  with  new  materials  of  instruction,  particularly  of  an 
experimental  character,  and  new  methods  for  their  use  through 
a  new  department  of  social  studies  to  be  conducted  monthly 
by  the  council  in  the  periodical,  Historical  Outlook,  and  also 
through  publications  of  its  own.  It  will  seek  to  vitalize  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  many  national  and  regional  asso- 
ciations and  committees  who  are  investigating  public  school 
courses  in  the  social  studies.  The  organizers  of  the  council  be- 
lieve that  a  scientific  curriculum  in  this  field  can  be  con- 
structed only  when  the  following  groups  unite  on  a  program: 

1.  The  teacher  who  knows  classroom  conditions. 

2.  The  administrator  who  can  answer  practical  questions 
of  how  much  social  science  can  be  offered  in  the  general  cur- 
riculum of  the  school. 

3.  The  curriculum  worker  and  educational  psychologist  who 
can  advise  on  problems  of  learning. 

4.  The  college  specialist  who  can  aid  through  his  know- 
ledge of  content  essential  to  such  courses. 

This  national  council  invites  these  groups  to  unite  through 
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its  organization.  The  outcome  of  such  cooperation  would  be 
to  provide  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  with  a 
better  understanding  of  present  day  life  and  its  problems. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  president, 
A.  E.  McKinley,  managing  editor  of  the  Historical  Outlook, 
Philadelphia;  vice-president,  R.  M.  Tryon,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago;  secretary,  Edgar  Dawson,  Hunter  College; 
assistant  secretary,  E.  U.  Rugg,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  CONGRESS 

OUT  of  the  frying  pan,   into  the  hopper  and  the  fire 
again,  flop,  with  the  dying  Congress: 
The   Sheppard-Towner  maternity  bill. 

The  Smith-Towner  bill,  to  create  a  department  of  education. 

The  Capper-Fess   bill    for    promotion    of   physical    education. 

The  home  economics  bill. 

The  packer  bill. 

The  bill    to    provide    governmental    regulation    of    the    coal 
industry. 

The  soldiers'  bonus   bill. 

The  Capper-Volstead    bill    to    permit    farmers    to    form    co- 
operative  associations. 

The  Kenyon  bill,  to  extend  vocational  aid  to  soldiers'  widows 
and  orphans. 

The  Immigration   restriction   bill. 

The    Wason    bill    to    decentralize    the    Bureau    of   War   Risk 
Insurance. 

And  a  thousand  others — more  or  less — for  each  new  Con- 
gress starts  out  with  a  clean  slate. 

The  last  two  bills  Mr.  Wilson  let  die  by  default.  Had 
the  immigration  bill  been  vetoed  by  him  earlier,  Con- 
gress unquestionably  would  have  passed  it  promptly,  over  his 
veto. 

And  the  bulk  of  all  these  measures,  which  are  of  distinctive 
social  importance,  will  come  back.  They  will  be  reintro- 
duced, and  some  of  them,  most  of  them — but  surely  not  all 
of  them — doubtless  will  be  passed.  Our  Washington  cor- 
respondent's guess  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  administration, 
in  whose  inaugural  the  word  "social"  occurs  but  once — and 
then  rather  casually,  with  none  or  little  of  the  implication 
that  trained  social  workers  give  it — will  sit  rather  heavily 
on  the  packer  and  coal  bills ;  that  it  will  go  with  vastly  more 
caution  than  enterprise  at  the  Capper-Fess  bill ;  that  it  will 
not  pass  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  this  for  the  reason  that, 
however  much  Mr.  Harding  has  pledged  himself  to  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  departments — on  which  achieve- 
ment a  provision  to  establish  a  federal  department  of  educa- 
tion is  for  many  reasons  contingent — his  friends  in  the  Senate 
will  have  something  to  say.  Mr.  Smoot,  in  many  respects 
its  dominant  power  and  best  tactician,  who  has  skillfully 
got  the  whole  problem  lodged  in  a  congressional  commission 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  observed,  thus,  the  other  day:  "But 
of  course,  these  matters  of  reorganization  require  legislation." 
And  when  asked  if  that  would  take  time,  he  granted  it 
would — "quite  a  while,  perhaps" — to  which  one  may  add  a 
postscript  to  the  effect  that  it  will  probably  be  longer! 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  received,  in 
the  last  moments,  as  predicted  by  the  Survey,  its  $500,000  re- 
volving fund  to  aid  in  plugging  gaps  in  its  plans  for  training 
soldiery.  It  got  too,  an  amendment  that  will  expedite  its 
work — a  provision  to  the  effect  that  every  trainee  must  begin 
training  within  one  year  after  his  papers  are  approved.  And 
it  got  great  indirect  assistance  in  the  form  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $18,600,000  granted  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
establishment  of  sufficient  hospitalization  facilities,  which  the 
surgeon-general  explained  in  an  interview  his  bureau  is  mak- 
ing haste  to  use  profitably,  by  remodeling  existing  structures 
and  building  new  hospitals  which  require  a  year  at  best  to 
build. 


"WHOSE  OX  IS  GORED" 

ONE  American  city  has  returned  to  the  constitution  by 
dint  of  the  employment  by  labor  bodies  of  the  most 
conservative  of  methods. 
When  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Portland,  Ore.,  asked 
Mayor  George  F.  Baker  for  the  use  of  the  city  auditorium 
for  a  speaking  engagement  for  Lincoln  Steffens  on  February  7, 
the  mayor  promptly  told  the  council  that,  not  only  should 
they  not  have  the  use  of  the  city  building,  but  also  that  Mr. 
Steffens  would  not  be  permitted  to  speak  in  Portland  under 
any  auspices  or  conditions,  whatsoever.  But  the  council  went 
out  in  search  of  some  other  hall,  just  as  if  the  mayor  had  been 
kind  to  them.  They  found,  however,  that  most  of  the  hall 
owners  were  disposed  to  side  with  the  mayor.  The  school 
board  refused  the  use  of  any  of  the  high  school  auditoriums 
and  the  case  seemed  closed. 

But  on  Saturday,  February  5,  a  small  hall  wa3  found. 
Early  Monday  morning,  the  day  of  the  engagement,  B.  A. 
Green  and  H.  M.  Esterly,  liberal  lawyers  of  Portland,  and 
George  F.  Vanderveer,  of  Seattle,  well-known  for  his  work 
in  defence  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  asked  the  courts  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  mayor  and  police  from  interfering  with  the 
proposed  meeting.  Presiding  Judge  John  P.  Kavanaugh,  before 
whom  the  application  had  to  come,  sought  to  postpone  the 
hearing  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  Upon  this,  the  attorneys 
for  the  council  filed  an  affidavit  of  prejudice  against  Judge 
Kavanaugh,  alleging  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  "fair  and 
just  hearing"  before  him.  Such  an  affidavit  operates  auto- 
matically. The  cause  must  be  transferred.  Judge  Kavanaugh, 
accordingly,  sent  it  to  Judge  R.  S.  Morrow,  who  heard  the 
arguments,  showing  a  keen  apprehension  of  the  issues  involved. 
Under  a  ruling  of  the  presiding  judge,  Attorney  Esterly 
began  his  plea  for  an  injunction  by  showing  the  potential 
property  loss  that  would  follow  the  refusal  of  the  meeting. 
Judge  Kavanaugh  had  held  that  this  was  the  only  ground  on 
which  an  injunction  might  issue.  But  Judge  Morrow  inter- 
rupted to  ask  if  this  were  the  only  ground  on  which  they  were 
prepared  to  argue.  Whereupon,  Attorney  Vanderveer  stated 
that  "it  was  also  demanded  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  denial 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  20,000  members  of  organ- 
ized labor,  as  represented  by  the  Central  Labor  Council." 
Mr.  Vanderveer  maintained  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
mayor  in  violating  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution  and  in 
setting  himself  up  as  the  dictator  as  to  what  citizens  might  be 
permitted  to  hear,  was  ridiculous  and  had  no  legal  status 
whatsoever.  He  declared,  "Labor  is  not  here  to  beg  but  to 
demand  its  rights!" 

The  mayor,  through  the  city  attorney,  tried  to  prevent  the 
issuance  of  the  injunction  by  showing  that  Steffens  had  spoken 
in  Denver  to  an  audience  made  up  of  "radicals  of  all  denomin- 
ations." 

But  Judge  Morrow  swept  all  such  arguments  aside  and,  in 
a  verbal  opinion,  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  mayor  justified 
in  forbidding  the  meeting  on  the  assumption  that  the  speakers 
might  say  something  which  might  not  be  for  the  public  good. 
He  said  that  the  police  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  present  and 
make  arrests  if  the  laws  were  violated.  But  he  also  said  that  if 
representatives  of  the  city  wanted  to  be  present  they  should 
be  required  to  pay  admission,  like  any  other  members  of  the 
audience. 

Attorneys  Green  and  Esterly  say  that  this  case  sets  up  a 
new  precedent  in  the  state  of  Oregon  in  the  granting  of  an 
injunction  on  the  ground  that  some  constitutional  right  is 
threatened.  May  we  not,  therefore,  add  Judge  Morrow's 
name  to  the  list  of  jurists  who,  on  occasion,  are  able  to  see  that 
law  is  something  more  than  old  precedent — that  it  may  be,  at 
times,  the  setting  of  new  precedents? 

As  a  sequel  of  these  developments,  Attorney  Green  has 
asked  District  Attorney  Evans,  of  Portland,  to  take  cognizance, 
of  some  remarks  of  Mayor  Baker  and  to  bring  them  to  th 
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From  Better   Times 


MY  LEETLE  SAM] 
HE  HAVE 

THE  EECH 


-AND  ir  SOMEBODY  I 

DOESN'T   TEND  TO  IT  J 

THE  WHOLE  COMMUNITY 
•WILL  HAVE  iT 


A    NURSE   IN   TIME    MAY   SAVE    A    COMMUNITY   EPIDEMIC 

attention  of  the  courts.    Mayor  Baker  is  reported  by  the  Port- 
land Oregonian,  of  Feb.  16,  to  have  said: 

I  wish  the  patriotic  people  of  Portland   would  take   it  upon 
themselves  to  go  to  meetings  where  radicals  are  advertised  to 
speak,  and  if  they  say  anything  that  does  not  square  with  true 
Americanism,  there  should  be  sufficient  force  present  to  remon- 
strate in  no  uncertain  way.    Patriotic  Americans  should  not  be 
afraid  to  make  known  their  attitude  on  these  occasions. 
Mr.  Green  asked  the  district  attorney  whether  such  re- 
marks do  not  bring  the  mayor  squarely  under  the  provisions 
of  the  "criminal  syndicalism"  law  of  Oregon,  which  provides 

that 

Any  person  who,  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing,  advocates, 
affirmatively  suggests  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety 
or  expediency  ...  of  doing  any  act  of  violence  ...  the  bodily 
injury  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  the  commission  of  any  crime 
or  unlawful  act  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  any  industrial  or 
political  ends  ...  is  guilty  of  a  felony. 

Punishment  for  this  may  be  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
from  one  to  ten  years,  or  a  fine,  or  both. 

NATIONALIZATION  IN  GERMANY 

NEWSPAPER  discussion  has  been  so  engrossed  by  the 
question  of  German  reparations  and  indemnities,  now 
again  at  crisis,  that  momentous  domestic  developments 
in  the  new  republic  go  by  all  but  unnoticed.  Few  Americans 
are  aware  that  since  fall  the  Reichstag  has  had  before  it  two 
reports  of  a  commission  appointed  to  consider  schemes  for 
transferring  coal  mining  operations  from  private  to  public 
agencies.  The  commission  favored  the  change,  and  the  system 
under  consideration  is  perhaps  the  first  carefully  developed 
project  for  state  socialism  in  coal  mines  to  be  brought  before 
a  national  parliament  outside  of  Russia. 

Of  the  two  proposals  brought  in,  that  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  commission  is  most  likely  to  serve  as  the  ultimate 
basis  of  action  by  the  German  nation.  It  takes  over,  in  part, 
the  present  "coal  council"  which  managed  the  industry  during 
the  war.  It  proposes  to  constitute  a  new  national  coal  council 
of  one  hundred  members. 

The    members   will   be   chosen    as   follows:   fifteen    from    the 

unions   of   mining   workers ;    twenty-five    from   the    workers   of 

the    German    Coal    Confederation    [labor] ;    ten    from    the    em- 

*      ployes  of  the  German  Coal   Confederation;   fourteen   from   the 

dependent    industries,    and    ten    from    the    ultimate    consumers. 


The  fourteen  representatives  of  the  dependent  industries  must 
be  divided  equally  between  the  workers  on  the  one  side  and 
the  capitalists  and  the  employes  on  the  other. 

And  it  further  provides  that  a  certain  number  of  these  must 
be  technically  and  economically  trained.  Superimposed  upon 
this  rather  large  body  is  a  national  coal  directorate,  consisting 
of  five  members  who  may  not  be  members  of  the  national 
coal  council.  They  will  be  chosen  for  a  five-year  term  and 
may  be  recalled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  On  this  directorate  de- 
volves the  task  of  working  out  the  economic  plan,  making  al- 
locations of  coal,  and  coordinating  the  work  of  directors  of 
the  various  coal  districts  who  are  to  be  appointed.  So  far  as 
there  remain  private  coal  mining  concerns,  these  are  subject 
to  the  local  director  and  the  national  directorate,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  coal  council. 

Under  this  plan,  the  national  government  has  the  right 
to  fix  coal  prices;  the  present  coal  operators  may  either 
operate  subject  to  this  system,  or  may  turn  over  their  mines 
to  be  operated,  taking  fair  compensation  on  long  term  credit, 
or  otherwise  transferring  their  business  to  the  coal  administra- 
tion in  some  manner  which  is  still  to  be  worked  out — in  no 
case  without  compensation.  In  any  event,  new  mining  opera- 
tions are  to  be  undertaken  only  by  permission  of  the  state,  in 
which  the  ultimate  property  of  all  coal  deposits  is  now  vested. 
In  course  of  time,  all  private  ownership  of  coal  mines  will 
cease.  And  the  coal  administration  will  become  not  merely 
a  coal  producing  organization,  but  a  marketing  and  selling  or- 
ganization as  well.  The  proposition  is  to  be  considered,  as 
the  signatories  of  the  report  say,  as  the  first  step  "toward  a 
radical  alteration  of  the  system  of  private  capital." 

A  second,  more  communistic  proposition  was  brought  in  by 
another  group  of  the  same  commission.  This  included  a  plan 
to  expropriate  without  compensation  the  great  coal  holdings, 
and  to  hand  over  to  the  coal  council  the  disposition  of  all 
German  coal.  The  two  propositions  and  the  various  reports 
on  them  were  debated  in  the  Reichstag  from  October  to  No- 
vember, and  the  government  has  agreed  to  a  bill  which  shall 
pave  the  way  for  socialization.  A  sub-commission  to  examine 
the  final  means  of  accomplishing  this  was  named,  called  wit- 
nesses, and  has  been  working  upon  the  final  text.  Their  hand 
has  been  somewhat  forced  by  the  Independent  Socialist  Party 
which  has  separately  proposed  a  law  combining  the  radical  ele- 
ments in  both  of  the  two  proposals,  and  which  may  easily  in- 
fluence the  ultimate  action  of  the  government. 

As  both  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Reichstag  stand 
committed  to  some  sort  of  program  embodying  the  major 
elements  of  the  first  plan,  it  would  seem  that  socialization  is 
fairly  in  sight. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROFITS 

SO  far  as  the  sovereign  power  of  Congress  goes,  the  house- 
hold budget  is  back  in  its  pre-war  position — about  as 
much  protected  as  an  ice  box  in  the  sun.  Our  cost-of- 
living  inquiries  can  go  forward  with  the  assurance  that  they 
register  the  play  of  laws  economic  rather  than  legal — laws 
undisturbed  by  governmental  interference  however  much  they 
may  be  tampered  with  by  the  private  wit  of  man. 

In  declaring  the  profiteering  sections  of  the  Lever  Food 
Control  Act  invalid,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  takes 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  forbid  any  definite  or  specific  act. 
The  law,  the  court  ruled,  is  too  vague.  Chief  Justice  White, 
speaking  for  a  unanimous  court  on  February  28,  held  that  the 
words  of  the  act  "that  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any 
person  wilfully  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or 
charge  in  handling  or  dealing  with  any  necessaries"  do  not 
constitute  an  ascertainable  standard  of  guilt. 

During  the  war  period  there  were  great  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
excess  profits  tax  brought  to  light  rates  of  return  which,  in 
the  case  of  certain  coal  operations,  for  example,  were  said  by 
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a  former  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  be  as  high  as  2,000  per 
cent.  In  fixing  the  standards  of  the  excess  profits  tax,  very 
high  returns  were  assumed  and  provision  was  made  to  tax 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the  railroads, 
Congress  indicated  that  it  deemed  6  per  cent  or  thereabouts 
a  reasonable  profit  on  investments  in  transportation.  There 
has  been,  accordingly,  no  numerical  standard  of  what  con- 
stitutes reasonable  profits. 

To  turn  from  recent  to  medieval  history,  it  may  be  re- 
called that  price  control  is  one  of  the  oldest  activities  of  state- 
hood. The  itch  to  regulate  the  cost  of  necessities  is  at  least 
as  old  as  smallpox.  It  was  a  century  ago  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  laissez-faire  school  of  economics  was  directed  at  clear- 
ing away  the  network  of  regulations  that  had  long  entangled 
trade.  Surely  the  bones  of  Mr.  Adam  Smith  at  Edinburgh 
must  have  turned  over  with  a  rustle  of  dismal  satisfaction  on 
the  last  day  of  February. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  court  delays,  the  Lever  Act 
was  actually  enforced  during  the  time  when  it  was  felt  to  be 
most  needed.  Governmental  regulation  of  prices  was  more  or 
less  inevitable  so  long  as  war  conditions  created  monopolies 
and  enabled  producers  to  increase  prices  as  they  desired.  With 
marked  exceptions,  the  market  is  now  controlled  by  buyers 
rather  than  by  sellers.  The  emergent  need  for  the  anti-pro- 
fiteering sections  has  thus  passed  for  the  time  being.  It  may 
be  that  before  the  country  again  demands  such  a  measure  more 
accurate  standards  of  reasonableness  in  profit-taking  will  have 
been  formulated. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  masses  of  consumers  find  themselves 
shorn  of  this  type  of  relief,  it  is  not  clear  that  there  may  not 
be  some  bite  left  in  the  statute,  with  respect  to  one  great  body 
of  householders  who  set  out  to  counter  the  rising  cost  of  living 
after  their  own  fashion.  Assuming  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  did  not  affect  other  sections  of  the  Lever  Act,  it  is 
possible  that  the  coal  operators  and  miners  who  are  under  in- 
dictment for  conspiring  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  may  be  tried. 

MANUFACTURE  IN  TENEMENTS 

MANY  years  ago,  Jacob  Riis  endeavored  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  law  in  New  York  state  that  would 
prevent  the  loss  of  life  from  fire  due  to  industrial 
operations  in  tenements.  At  that  time,  court  interpretations 
of  the  state's  function  in  protecting  the  life  and  health  of 
citizens  was  much  narrower  than  it  is  today ;  and  the  best 
Mr.  Riis  could  secure  was  that  definitely  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, such  as  the  baking  of  crullers  and  doughnuts,  were  pro- 
hibited in  cellars  of  tenement  houses. 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  legislate  manu- 
factures out  of  New  York  tenement  houses,  that  is,  out  of 
buildings  occupied  by  three  families  or  more,  each  using  a 
separate  kitchen.  An  attack  on  bakeries  in  tenement  houses 
— of  which  there  are  still  many — was  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  heat  occasioned  by  them  in  the  summer  months  was 
unbearable;  but  legislative  proposals  to  eliminate  them  failed. 
The  Consumers'  League  of  the  state  and  the  Child  Labor 
Committee,  in  the  years  since  1910,  succeeded  in  amending  the 
labor  law  to  the  effect  that  certain  industries  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  the  manufacture  of  children's  toys  and  of  chil- 
dren's clothing,  and  all  work  of  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  were  prohibited  in  tenements.  While  in  recent  years, 
and  especially  with  the  championship  of  Governor  Smith,  the 
courts  have  been  much  more  liberal  in  interpreting  what  con- 
stitutes a  danger  to  the  health  of  the  community,  in  practice 
the  administration  of  the  labor  law,  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
manufacture  in  tenements,  is  still  very  faulty  and  ineffective. 
A  recent  investigation  by  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New 
York  city  showed  that,  of  608  home  workers  in  the  city,  86, 
or  14  per  cent,  were  children  under  fourteen  years  old. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  two  years'  study  by  that  club,  under  the 
guidance  of  Nell  Swartz,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  in 
Industry  in  the  state  Department  of  Labor,  a  bill  has  been 
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introduced  to  amend  Article  7  of  the  labor  law  of  New  York 
in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  tenement  houses. 
It  provides  that,  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  all  manufactur- 
ing on  such  premises  shall  cease.  But  again  the  exceptions  are 
numerous.  Bakeries  in  cellars  of  tenements  are  excepted,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  bakers'  trade  unions  have  long 
contended  that  the  use  of  cellars,  such  as  those  mostly  occupied 
by  the  smaller  bakeries,  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  em- 
ployes and  that  only  daylight  shops  should  be  permitted.  Again, 
as  in  the  existing  law,  workshops  on  the  ground  floor  with  sep- 
arate street  entrance,  the  employment  of  seamstresses,  millin- 
ers, tailors  and  other  operatives  for  the  personal  use  of  tenants, 
and  licensed  tailors',  dressmakers'  and  milliners'  shops  are  ex- 
cepted.    To  these  last  exceptions  there  is  little  objection. 

But  an  entirely  new  category  of  exceptions  is  introduced  by 
a  clause  permitting 

.  .  .  manufacturing  in  a  tenement  house  by  a  person  who  is  phys- 
ically handicapped  to  the  extent  of  disqualifying  him  from  em- 
ployment in  the  normal  channels  of  endeavor,  and  whose  product 
is  sold  through  a  benevolent  or  charitable  society,  association  or 
corporation  approved  by  the  state  board  of  charities.  Such 
society,  association  or  corporation  shall  be  licensed  to  sell  prod- 
ucts which  are  the  labor  of  such  handicapped  persons  as  shall 
hold  a  license  issued  by  the  state  department  of  labor  which 
shall  be  renewed  quarterly,  at  the  discretion  of  such  department, 
after  medical  examination  and  certification  by  the  local  board 
of  health  that  such  person  is  free  from  the  evidences  of  com- 
municable disease;  and  provided  that  the  other  requirements 
of  this  article  in  relation  to  employment  in  tenements  are  fully 
observed. 

Certain  agencies  speaking  on  behalf  of  war  cripples  and 
blind  persons  contend  that  otherwise  the  hill  would  not  only 
interfere  with  the  means  of  livelihood  of  such  persons,  but 
that  it  would  prevent  the  use  of  vocational  reeducation  in  the 
treatment  of  partly  disabled  persons.  This  exception  clause  is 
strongly  protested  against  by  other  social  workers  who  feel 
convinced  that  these  disabled  persons  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  can  just  as  well  be  employed  in  organized  shops  as  in 
home  work;  that  they  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through 
their  own  spokesmen  asked  for  such  exception ;  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  of  manufacture  in  tenements 
would  be  weakened  still  further  by  so  far-reaching  a  limita- 
tion.   How,  for  example,  they  ask,  is  the  participation  of  other 
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The  great  relief  organizations  must  return  again  and  again  to  their  assaults  on  the  hearts  and  pockets  of 
the  United  States.  And,  as  during  the  last  few  years,  so  again  now  imagination  and  inventiveness  come  to 
the  aid  of  those  <who  have  to  raise  these  funds.  The  poster  reproduced  on  this  page,  based  on  the  florists'  motto, 
has  been  •widely  used  by  the  Near  East  Relief,  and  with  good  effect.  This  organization  has  sent  out  a  special 
Easter  appeal  made  by  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  supported  by  a  long  list  of  notables.  Another  one  of  its 
innovations  is  a  large  coin  card,  hung  conspicuously  in  stores  and  restaurants,  telling  the  story  dramatically  in 
•word  and  picture  and  underneath  money  slits  in  vertical  columns,  covered  by  a  transparent  material  permitting 
the  donor  to  see  his  coin,  whether  it  be  a  nickel  or  a  half  dollar,  drop  into  the  place  <where  it  <will  become  trans- 
muted into  necessaries  of  life.  In  some  cases,  these  cards  are  placed  in  grocery  stores  above  a  flour  barrel,  and 
the  donor  has  the  satisfaction  of  watching  the  exact  amount  of  flour  which  his  gift  buys  for  some  distressed 
home  in  Armenia  •weighed  out  and  added  to  the  consignment  of  which  it  will  be  a  part.  It  is  a  modern, 
barrel-size  embodiment  of  an  old  contrivance — the  Easter  Egg, 


members  of  the  family  in  the  home  work  to,  be  prevented  ? 

The  amending  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  supported  by  the 
Women's  City  Club  and  the  City  Club  of  New  York  city 
and  by  the  New  York  State  Consumers'  League.  In  the 
opinion  of  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  who  supports  the  bill  on  general  grounds, 
it  represents  a  return  by  new  agencies  in  this  field  to  an  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  suppressing  sweated  home  trades 
which,  after  two  decades  of  effort,  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced agencies  have  relinquished — because  it  was  so  largely 
rendered  nugatory  by  incompetent  enforcement — for  what 
seems  to  them  the  more  promising  method  of  minimum  wage 
legislation.  When  legislation  against  manufacture  in  ten- 
ements was  first  introduced,  the  needle  trades  furnished  by  far 
the  most  important  volume  of  home  work.  It  was  not  due  to 
legislation,  says  Mrs.  Kelley,  that  this  form  of  sweating  in  the 
garment  industries  of  New  York  has  been  reduced  in  recent 
years  to  a  comparatively  small  remnant.  The  principal  causes 
of  its  disappearance  have  been  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
men's  clothing  workers  (the  Amalgamated)  in  the  last  five 
years  and  the  substitution  of  electric  power  for  foot-power  in 
homes  and  steam-power  in  factories.  This  last  brought  with 
it  a  great  change  in  technical  outfit  and  made  home  work  more 
and  more  unprofitable. 

Opposition  to  the  complete  prohibition  of  industrial  work  in 
tenements  comes  not  only  from  the  poorest  neighborhoods — 
where  in  some  instances  new  home  industries  not  thought  of 
at  the  beginning  of  this  agitation  have  been  introduced — but 
from  apartment  homes  in  very  good  neighborhoods  where 
wives  of  professional  men,  in  increasing  numbers,  try  to  sup- 
plement insufficient  incomes  by  embroidery,  bead  work  and 
crocheting. 

If  the  bill  were  passed  in  its  present  form  and  if  it  were 
properly  enforced,  as  its  predecessors  have  not  been,  it  would 
make  an  end,  at  any  rate,  to  certain  sweated  home  trades 
which  still  flourish  in  New  York  to  the  detriment  of  large 
numbers  of  women  and  children.  These  include  flower  mak- 
ing, feather  work,  bead  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  jewelry 
work,  embroidery,  manufacture  of  paper  novelties,  dress  trim- 
mings, gloves,  underwear,  lampshades,  cushions,  toys.  The 
argument  that  driving  them  out  of  tenement  houses  will 
destroy  these  industries  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  British 
experience.  Of  all  the  trades,  affected  by  the  Trades  Boards 
Act  of  1910,  when  the  prevention  of  sweating  by  sanitary 
legislation  was  definitely  abandoned  in  favor  of  its  abolition 
by  minimum  wage  legislation,  only  one  has  been  driven  out 
of  existence — and  this  was  the  manufacture  of  a  chain  so  cheap 
that  it  sold  only  in  foreign  markets. 


West  Virginia 

A  STRUGGLE  has  been  going  on  in  West  Virginia 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  is  a  struggle  that  at 
different  times  has  reached  the  status  of  civil  war. 
Martial  law  has  been  declared  again  and  again,  the 
state  militia  has  been  repeatedly  called  out,  the  United  States 
army  has  been  sent  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  investigations 
have  been  made  by  special  commissions  appointed  by  different 
governors.  Bulky  volumes  contain  the  evidence  secured  in  the 
past  by  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  pending  for  a  further  senatorial  inquiry. 

What  is  it  all  about?  Just  one  thing,  according  to  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane,  who  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  present 
phase  of  the  conflict  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "The 
fundamental  issue  in  this  fight,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "is  the  right 
of  men  to  join  a  labor  union." 

In  a  series  of  twenty-two  articles  which  has  just  ended, 
Mr.  Lane  has  given  the  results  of  six  weeks'  careful  study  in 
the  field,  during  which  he  interviewed  operators  and  strike 
leaders,  deputy  sheriffs  and  miners,  attorneys  for  both  sides, 
public  officials,  and  citizens  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Lane 
found  that  the  operators  object  to  the  union  on  account  of  its 
closed  shop  features.  They  dislike  the  check-off,  which  means 
that  union  dues  are  collected  in  the  office  of  the  coal  company 
by  deducting  them  from  the  miners'  pay  and  turning  them 
over  to  the  union  secretary.  They  claim  that  the  union  does 
not  keep  its  word.  A  secretary  of  an  operators'  association 
that  has  an  agreement  with  the  union  told  Mr.  Lane  that, 
despite  a  clause  in  the  agreement  which  provides  machinery 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  disputes  and  requires  continuance  at 
work  pending  adjustment,  there  were  sixty-three  stoppages  of 
work  in  the  mines  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  previous 
eleven  months.  These  were  not  strikes  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  called  by  the  union  officials.  Indeed,  he  found  evidence 
that  the  latter  had  endeavored  earnestly  to  get  the  men  back 
to  work.  He  found  that  they  were  due  in  part  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  agreement,  and  in  part  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  both  mine  superintendents  and  miners  to  distort  the 
agreement  to  their  own  interests.  He  could  find,  however,  no 
substantial  justification  of  these  stoppages. 

It  is  claimed  also  by  the  non-union  operators  in  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  union  has  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  Ithe 
union  operators  in  other  states  to  injure  and  drive  out  of 
business  the  non-union  operators  of  West  Virginia.  This 
is  an  old  claim  that  has  emerged  at  various  other  stages  of  the 
West  Virginia  conflict.     Mr.  Lane  places  this  argument  in 
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the  right  category  when  he  points  out  that  instead  of  closing 
up  West  Virginia  mines,  the  union,  as  it  has  strengthened  its 
membership  there,  has  not  prevented  their  successful  and  pro- 
fitable operation.  The  union  mines  in  West  Virginia,  he 
says,  are  "prosperous  and  finding  a  market  for  all  the  coal 
they  can  produce" — this,  despite  the  fact  that  union  member- 
ship in  the  state  has  grown  from  6,000  in  1917  to  53,000 
today. 

•  In  carrying  on  the  struggle  against  the  union,  the  operators 
have  utilized  all  the  means  at  their  disposal.  They  have  dis- 
charged men  who  joined  the  union,  they  have  compelled  their 
employes  to  sign  non-union  contracts,  they  have  used  their 
control  of  local  housing  to  drive  out  of  camp  men  who  were 
objectionable  on  account  of  union  affiliation.  They  have  sub- 
sidized deputy  sheriffs  in  order  to  get  their  assistance  in  carry- 
ing on  the  fight,  and  they  have  secured  sweeping  injunctions 
in  the  courts.  How  these  methods  are  used  Mr.  Lane  has 
described  fully  in  his  series  of  articles.  He  tells  how  ten  men 
were  killed  at  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  last  May  after  armed 
guards  of  the  Baldwin  Felts  Detective  Agency  had  come  into 
the  neighborhood  and  evicted  miners  from  their  homes.  A 
number  of  union  miners  and  sympathizers,  including  the  chief 
of  police  of  the  village  of  Matewan,  are  now  on  trial  in  West 
Virginia  charged  with  murder. 

No  employer  in  other  lines  of  activity  can  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  control  over  his  employes  as  that  exercised,  or  cap- 
able of  being  exercised,  by  a  coal  operator.  Houses  have  to  be 
built  where  the  coal  is,  if  there  are  no  dwellings  already  avail- 
able, before  men  can  be  induced  to  come  and  mine  the  coal. 
Usually  coal  is  discovered  at  points  somewhat  remote  from 
thickly  settled  communities.  The  first  essential,  therefore,  is 
for  the  coal  operator  to  secure  the  land  under  which  the  coal 
lies,  and  then  to  build  houses  on  it  before  he  can  begin  opera- 
tions. For  the  same  reason,  he  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  store  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  miners  and  their 
families.  Being  the  only  tax-payer,  the  operator  builds  the 
school  house  and  pays  for  it  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  the  land,  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  often 
the  school  house  and  the  church,  are  the  private  property  of 
the  mining  company.  Often  the  surrounding  property,  in- 
cluding the  road  leading  to  the  camp,  is  owned  by  the  com- 
pany. Given  these  conditions,  if  the  company  wishes  to  ex- 
ercise a  very  high  degree  of  control  over  the  private  lives  of 
its  employes,  it  can  do  so.  It  can  tell  the  miner  where  he 
must  trade,  it  can  choose  his  doctor  for  him ;  as  landlord  under 
a  lease  terminable  at  will,  it  can  drive  him  from  the  com- 
munity. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  non-union  operators  have  been  able 
to  exercise  such  control  through  the  cooperation  of  deputy 
sheriffs.  Mr.  Lane  found  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Logan 
County  Coal  Operators  Association  pays  $32,700  a  year  to 
the  sheriff  of  Logan  County  to  be  used  in  paying  the  salaries 
of  deputy  sheriffs.  "These  deputy  sheriffs,"  says  Mr.  Lane, 
"are  then  stationed  on  various  mine  property  around  the 
county.  They  perform  various  services  for  the  operators. 
They  have  assaulted  miners  who  sympathized  with  the  union, 
and  have  run  union  organizers  out  of  the  county." 

Mr.  Lane  quotes  from  a  report  made  to  Governor  Corn- 
well  of  West  Virginia  by  a  commission  which  he  appointed  to 
investigate  the  situation  in  the  mines.  Plentiful  evidence  ap- 
pears in  this  report  of  the  use  of  these  deputies  to  serve  the 
private  interests  of  the  operators  and  to  invade,  in  the  most 
atrocious  way,  the  rights  of  miners  whose  beliefs  and  union 
affiliations  are  distasteful  to  their  employers.  Mr.  Lane  also 
found  that  there  is  a  law  in  West  Virginia  which  stands  today 
as  amended  in  1913,  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  for  a  sheriff 
to  assign  any  deputy  to  act  as  guard  or  watchman  for  private 
individuals  or  corporations.  The  governor  told  Mr.  Lane, 
however,  that  this  law  could  not  be  enforced  because  there  is 
no  penalty  clause  attached. 


The  non-union  operators  of  West  Virginia  say  that  they 
are  fighting  for  the  open  shop.  In  order  to  promote  it  they 
have  drawn  up  a  form  of  contract  which  they  require  their 
empoyes  to  sign.  Mr.  Lane  quotes  a  typical  contract,  a  part 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  employer  will  not  knowingly  employ  or  keep  in  his  em- 
ployment any  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
I.  W.  W.,  or  any  other  mine  labor  organization  and  will  not 
aid,  encourage,  or  approve  the  organization  thereof,  it  being 
understood  that  the  policy  of  said  company  is  to  operate  a  non- 
union mine,  and  that  it  would  not  enter  into  any  contract  of 
employment  under  any  other  conditions. 

With  the  "open  shop"  thus  preserved,  [  !]  the  operators  have 
resorted  to  the  courts  to  secure  injunctions  against  the  miners' 
union  and  its  officers  restraining  them  from  interfering  with 
these  contracts.  Mr.  Lane  tells  how  thirty-two  companies  in 
one  county  and  fourteen  in  another  joined  in  seeking  these  in- 
junctions. A  county  court  refused  to  grant  them,  but  they 
were  granted  by  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  state.  These  injunctions  restrain  the  officers  of  the 
union  and  their  associates  from  using  even  persuasion  in  "in- 
ducing or  attempting  to  induce"  employes  of  the  different 
operators  to  join  the  United  Mine  Workers.  They  are  re- 
strained also  from  entering  upon  the  grounds  and  premises  of 
the  operators  for  the  purpose  of  "persuading  or  coercing"  the 
miners  "to  breach  their  contracts  of  service  with  the  plaintiffs, 
or  to  persuade  them  to  join  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  in  violation  of  their  contracts  with  the  plaintiffs." 
Coal  operators  of  a  district  in  Kentucky  across  the  Tug  River 
from  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia,  secured  an  injunction 
through  the  United  States  District  Court  which  goes  so  far  as 
to  forbid  striking  miners  to  say  that  there  is  a  strike. 

While  the  operators  have  been  using  all  these  different 
methods  in  fighting  the  union,  what  have  been  the  union  tac- 
tics? They  have  been  organizing,  securing  agreements  where 
they  could,  establishing  the  closed  shop,  and  in  general,  Mr. 
Lane  found,  securing  higher  wages  for  their  members  than 
the  non-union  miners  received.  Where  they  have  been  op- 
posed in  the  manner  described,  they  have  armed  themselves, 
and,  periodically,  different  sections  of  West  Virginia  have 
been  given  over  to  civil  war.  Mr.  Lane  finds  that  the  habit 
of  mind  of  the  mountaineer  is  responsible  in  part  for  the  read- 
iness with  which  the  strikers  have  resorted  to  arms.  It  is  a 
country  of  feuds,  and  not  infrequently  have  personal  differ- 
ences been  settled  with  the  gun.  Given  this  spirit,  when  the 
miner  finds  himself  opposed  by  armed  deputy  sheriffs,  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  receiving  their  pay  and 
accepting  their  instructions  from  the  coal  operators,  the  stage 
is  set  for  meeting  violence  with  violence. 

Whether  this  is  Mr.  Lane's  conclusion  or  not,  he  is  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  significance  of  the  conflict : 

The  fundamental  issue  in  this  fight  [he  says]  is  the  right  of 
men  to  join  a  labor  union.  On  this  fundamental  issue  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  The  right  of  men  to  join  a  labor  union  is 
guaranteed  by  every  principle  of  democracy.  The  American 
people  have  granted  it;  the  American  courts  have  sustained  it. 
It  is  a  right  growing  out  of  the  very  structure  of  modern  in- 
dustry, which  opposes  vast  organizations  of  capital  and  power 
to  the  individual  wage-earner  and  renders  him  practically  help- 
less to  advance  his  own  interests  alone.  To  deny  him  this  right, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  to  transport  Prussianism  to 
American  industry. 

It  is  a  dramatic  story — Mr.  Lane's — ably  told.  Through- 
out he  lets  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Only  at  the  end 
does  he  state  briefly  and  modestly  what  must  be  done  if  war- 
fare is  to  cease  in  West  Virginia.  But  that  one  paragraph  is 
eloquent  with  truth: 

Meanwhile  West  Virginia  promises  perpetual  conflict.  The 
public  has  an  enormous  stake  in  that  conflict.  In  one  form  or 
another,  the  conflict  will  go  on  until  these  three  things  happen: 
(1)  the  right  of  miners  to  join  their  union  is  recognized;  (2) 
both  the  operators  and  the  unions  abstain  from  provocative  and 
extra-legal  acts;  and  (3)  some  way  is  found  to  give  the  workers    . 
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a  more  direct  interest  in  their  environment  and  a  greater  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  of  their  own  lives.  At  this  price  only 
can  industrial  peace  be  purchased  in  West  Virginia. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

The   Silesian  Plebiscite 

OF  the  border  lands  of  Germany  which  were  decreed 
immediate  plebiscite  areas  by  the  peace  treaty,  one 
still  remains  in  which  the  plebiscite  has  not  yet  been 
taken.  This  is  Upper  Silesia,  and  here  the  question 
is  a  more  vital  one  to  both  the  countries  concerned  than  it 
as  in  most  such  areas.  Everywhere  the  question  is 
serious  enough.  Upper  Silesia  is  coal  country,  and  in  our 
present  industrial  system  naturally  very  important.  Of  the 
coal  lands  held  by  Germany  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  most  important  is  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr,  from 
which  the  reparation  demands  are  now  being  filled.  This 
means  that  Germany  is  dependent  on  the  Silesian  coal  fields 
and  on  her  internal  supply  of  Braunkohle  (briquets)  for 
the  maintenance  cf  her  industry.  Under  these  conditions  she 
will  naturally  struggle  very  hard  to  keep  Upper  Silesia  with- 
in her  boundaries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line 
lies  Poland,  reconstituted  into  a  republic  by  the  peace  treaty. 
She  is  a  country  which  has  for  years  been  exploited  by  her 
stronger  neighbors.  She  has  been  exploited  and  not  develop- 
ed, and  she  has,  a  certain  national  unfitness  for  organization 
which  everyone  who  has  been  in  Poland  will  recognize. 
Though  she  has  coal  fields  within  her  territories,  she  has 
neither  money  nor  experience  nor  aptitude  for  developing 
them.  Bringing  her  coal  to  the  surface  must  be  a  matter 
of  years.  Meantime  she  is  without  fuel  to  a  great  extent. 
If  she  is  to  get  on  her  feet  as,  a  nation,  she  must  have  coal. 

Her  claim  to  Upper  Silesia  is  historical,  too.  This  coun- 
try was  inhabited  by  Slavic  people  centuries  ago,  long  before 
there  was  any  Germany.  Dresden  used  to  be  a  Slavic  town, 
and  Zwickau,  and  Dessau,  and  many  of  the  towns  with  such 
names  still  bear  witness  to  their  Slavic  origin.  All  this  latter 
named  territory  became  German  long  ago  by  power  of  con- 
quest, and  is  now  undisputably  German,  traces  of  the  Slav 
in  the  race  having  practically  disappeared.  In  Upper  Silesia 
the  question  is  not  so  clear.  Germany's  occupation  of  this 
territory  is  much  more  recent,  but  the  organization  of  the 
government  and  the  entire  development  of  industry  are  Ger- 
man. Whether  this  industry  could  maintain  itself  at  its  pres- 
ent level  if  the  government  should  become  entirely  Polish, 
is  a  great  question.  It  would  certainly  offer  a  rich  field  for 
foreign  exploitation.  At  present  the  population  of  Upper 
Silesia  looks  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  fairly  equally  divid- 
ed. In  the  regions  near  to  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  Ger- 
man element  predominates ;  nearer  to  the  Polish  boraer  the 
Poles  are  in  the  majority;  in  the  area  between,  they  seem  to 
be  about  balanced,  but  it  is  significant  that  everywhere  the 
more  educated  group  is  German ;  the  worker  in  mine  and 
industry  is  more  likely  to  be  Polish. 

After  many  delays  and  several  postponements  of  the  dates 
definitely  set,  Sunday,  March  13,  is  now  appointed  as  the 
day  for  the  plebiscite.  On  that  day,  in  1920,  Kapp  made  his 
historical  attempt  to  take  over  the  German  government.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  bad  time  in  the  year  to  attempt  so  great 
an  experiment  as  a  plebiscite.  The  long  delays  in  taking  the 
vote  have  set  the  country  wide  open  to  all  sorts  of  violence. 
There  is  no  efficient  government  in  control.  By  strict  super- 
vision of  passports  the  French  control  entrance  to  the  district. 
Recently  the  British  soldiery  has,  we  hear,  taken  over  the 
duties  of  the  boundary  police.  But  much  occurs  which  re- 
minds us  of  stories  of  disorder  in  Mexico,  or  in  the  bad 
times  of  our  "Wild  West."  An  American  worker  writes  in 
from  this  district: 

Lots    of    it    is    regular    movie-stuff.     Here    in    Kattowitz    the 

Clothing    Commission    has    been    replaced    by    an    organization 


known  as  "the  unclothing  commission"  which  relieves  you  of 
your  clothes  right  on  the  street,  but  kindly  offers  you  a  signed 
receipt. 

Travellers  on  the  road  are  held  up  and  robbed  in  broad 
daylight.  At  night  even  the  streets  in  the  towns  are  infested 
with  thieves.  The  roads  are  often  barred  off  and  automo- 
biles which  come  along  are  stopped  and  seized.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  small  bomb  explosion  and  someone's  house  is  des- 
troyed. Of  course  propaganda  is  rife.  In  a  question  the 
favorable  solution  of  which  is  so  much  to  the  advantage  of 
either  side,  propaganda  is  inevitable.  It  is  prohibited  by  the 
Allied  Commission,  but  that  is  like  prohibiting  rain  or  wind. 
Human  nature  is  not  to  be  stopped  so  easily. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  a  work  of  international  friend- 
ship can  carry  on  even  >  in  the  midst  of  such  enmities-  The 
feeding  work,  which  is  being  done  with  supplies  of  food  fur- 
nished jointly  from  the  Polish  warehouse  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  and  the  Hamburg  warehouse  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  administered  by 
two  Friends  in  Kattowitz,  goes  on,  with  some  disturbance 
at  times  to  be  sure,  but  always  able  to  find  a  peaceful  way 
out.    The  same  worker  who  is  quoted  above,  writes : 

Unworthy  as  we  are,  we  publicly  embody  to  the  minds  of 
these  people,  not  the  America  which  turned  away  from  them 
after  the  war  through  a  selfish  fear  of  entangling  alliances, 
an  America  which  has  yet  no  official  representatives  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  big-hearted,  generous  America,  touched  by  suffer- 
ing whether  of  friend  or  foe.  You  can  imagine  with  what 
emotion  I  saw  a  group  of  our  children  waving  American  flags, 
and  calling  out,  "Uncle  Sam  is  our  uncle."  These  people  can- 
not believe  that  America  has  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  for  any 
other  motive  than  a  desire  to  relieve  Europe  of  the  intolerable 
burden  the  treaty  imposes. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  "self-determination"  under  such 
conditions  as  exist  in  Upper  Silesia  is  no  self-determination 
at  all,  any  more  than  the  machine  politics  in  some  of  our 
cities  allow  self-determination.  The  result,  as  it  works  out, 
may  be  a  fair  one.  Such  things  do  happen  in  the  world, 
but  it  will  not  be  because  the  natives  of  Upper  Silesia  have 
had  a  real  opportunity  to  express  themselves  in  the  sense 
ideally  meant  by  the   peace   treaty. 

Berlin.  Caroline  G.  Norment. 
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The  shadowy,  slender  footfalls  of  the  past 
Go  on  before  me,  down  across  the  square. 
Slow  speaking  buildings,  men  out  of  old  books 
Reach  spirit  fingers  to  me  everywhere. 

And  then  the  sudden  stirring  of  today 
Grasps  at  my  arm  and  leaves  me  eager-eyed; 
Dreams  of  new  poets,  color,  movement,  song; 
Forces  of  men,  long  rollers  of  the  tide, 

Scattering  in  crash  of  desiccated  foam 
Only  to  gather  back  within  the  flood 
And  move  again  in  clear  green  loveliness 
The  onward,  even  curve  of  brotherhood. 

The  wind  of  now  and  then  blows  over  strong 
For  one  small  reed  by  whence  and  whither  bent. 
It  smothers  me.     I  struggle  with  my  hands, 
With  joy  and  singing  and  bewilderment. 

Yet  I  shall  come  to  walk  all  quietly 
Among  the  crowd  of  lives  and  deaths  amassed, 
With  swaying,  restless,  passionate  Today, 
Or  with  the  grey-eyed  figure  of  the  Past. 

Esther  Alida  Phillips. 
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SAILED  from  Bordeaux  to  New  York  as  a  third-class 
passenger.     It  is  one  thing  to  visit  the  steerage  for  half 


T 

|  an  hour  in  order  to  see  how  its  passengers  live  and  an 
JL  other  thing  to  carry  a  ticket  like  theirs,  dress  like  them, 
live,  sleep  and  eat  among  them,  and  to  permit  oneself  to  be 
treated  by  everybody  else  as  they  are  treated. 

What  follows  is  not  an  indictment  of  a  steamship  company 
or  a  nationality,  but  of  a  system  tormenting  the  passengers 
and  brutalizing  the  employes  which  easily  infects  any  company 
of  any  nationality,  unless  distinct  provision  is  made  for  avoid- 
ing the  (mental  and  moral)  infection.  The  existing  legisla- 
tion is  entirely  ineffective  in  this  respect. 

The  ship  carried  almost  a  thousand  third-class  passengers, 
speaking  chiefly  Arabic,  Armenian,  French,  Italian,  Polish, 
Spanish,  and  Yiddish,  and  some  other  languages  of  insigni- 
ficant representation.  One  should  expect,  then,  to  find  from 
the  first  an  attempt  at  organization  of  this  crowd  in  accord- 
ance with  languages.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
viduals making  up  this  class  impressed  me  during  the  whole 
journey  as  enormously  higher  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  But 
of  course,  such  a  crowd  is  not  accustomed  to  organize  itself 
without  expert  help.  And  it  can  still  less  organize  itself  when 
nobody  can  guess  what  language  his  neighbor  speaks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  complete  lack  of  grouping.  When 
horses  are  driven  into  a  stable,  the  farmer  sees  to  it  that  each 
gets  into  his  own  stall.  But  these  passengers  were  driven  over 
the  plank  on  board  and  under  deck  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

One  practical  conclusion  I  might  as  well  state  at  once.  It 
is  that  every  steamship  carrying  a  large  number  of  third-class 
passengers  ought  to  be  required  to  carry  a  social  worker,  some 
one  like  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  especially  trained  for  the 
task  of  being  The  Immigrant's  Friend.  It  would  perhaps  be 
better  if  this  requirement  were  brought  about,  not  directly  by 
the  law,  but  indirectly  by  a  law  securing  such  publicity  of  the 
facts  that  public  opinion  and  natural  competition  between  the 
companies  would  enforce  his  appointment.  He  ought  to  be 
employed  by  the  company  and  serve  the  company  by  serving 
its  passengers.  A  ridiculously  small  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  individual  ticket  would  cover  the  cost. 

The  food  on  board  the  ship  is  included  in  the  price  of  the 
ticket.  When  passengers  began  to  think  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  food,  they  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  method  of 
obtaining  it.  Such  inquiry  was  no  easy  matter,  for  only  four- 
teen of  almost  a  thousand  belonged  to  the  nationality  of  the 
ship  and  its  employes,  and  a  negligible  quantity  of  the  others 
spoke  their  language.  No  written  and  posted  announcement 
concerning  meals  was  in  sight.  Gradually  the  rumor  spread 
somehow — fortunate  for  those  whom  it  reached — that  who- 
ever did  not  want  to  starve  must  find  "nineteen  others  of  the 
same  sex"  and  organize,  without  any  aid  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  the  employes  of  the  ship,  an  "eating  company  of 
twenty."  Such  an  eating  company  would  then  have  to  elect 
delegates.  The  delegates  would  have  to  obtain,  at  a  certain 
place,  buckets,  plates,  cups,  etc.,  and  they  would  have  to  call 
at  the  kitchen  to  have  their  buckets  filled.  In  a  group  of 
mutual  strangers,  with  the  language  difficulties  mentioned,  it 
naturally  took  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  most  of 
these  companies  were  organized.  Those  who  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  nineteen  others,  or  who  were  not  accepted  by  nine- 
teen others  whom  they  attempted  to  join,  had  "only  them- 
selves to  blame."  They  had  to  go  begging  for  food  wherever 
any,  if  any,  seemed  to  be  left  over,  or  to  go  hungry  until  they 
had  organized  themselves.  That  this  organization  work  might 
properly  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  employes  of  the  ship 


seemed  to  be  an  idea  totally  outside  the  mental  horizon  of 
these  employes.  Women,  however,  were  "served"  by  the  em- 
ployes. This,  was  true  in  the  sense  that  women  did  not  have  to 
send  a  delegate  with  her  bucket  to  the  kitchen,  but  the  bucket 
would  be  brought  to  them.  That  the  women  and  children 
would  perhaps  rather  have  been  in  the  "food  company"  with 
and  served  by  their  male  relations  than  have  the  "privilege" 
of  being  "served"  separately  (a  bucket  being  placed  in  their 
midst  on  the  floor)  was  also  beyond  the  imaginative  power  of 
the  ship's  employes. 

Some  passengers  were  at  first  threatened  with  having  to  go 
without  eating  utensils,  which  were  reported  to  be  scarce. 
But  ultimately  everybody  seemed  to  have  a  tin  plate,  a  tin  cup, 
and  a  spoon,  which  is  all  that  a  hungry  person  needs  in  order 
to  convey  food  from  a  bucket  to  the  mouth.  There  were  tables 
erected  below  deck  in  order  to  facilitate  eating,  but  these  were 
overcrowded.  Some  men  and  virtually  all  the  women  had  to 
eat  without  tables.  In  order  to  convey  the  food  from  the 
bucket  to  the  plate,  one  used  the  tin  cup,  since  coffee  was  not 
given  during  the  two  meals,  and  not  all  the  members  of  the 
company  drank  the  "wine"  which  was  a  part  of  these  meals. 

After  the  meal  came  the  dish  washing.  This  consisted  in 
rinsing  the  food  buckets,  plates,  cups  and  spoons  under  one 
of  the  hose  connections  on  deck  with  cold  sea  water.  Since 
this  was  hardly  possible  without  splashing  much  salt  water 
over  clothes  and  shoes,  and  since  the  effect  on  the  utensils  was 
very  unsatisfactory  at  best,  some  passengers  saved  some  of  iheir 
bread  in  order  to  wipe  the  grease  off  their  plates  and  spoons, 
giving  the  bread,  then,  to  the  fishes.  Each  individual  then 
wrapped  his  plate,  cup  and  spoon  in  a  newspaper  or  something 
and  hid  them  under  his  pillow,  and  one  member  of  the  gang 
hid  the  food  buckets  until  next  feeding  time.  That  in  the 
year  1921,  when  almost  every  cheap  little  lunch  room  has  its 
dishwashing  machine,  the  passengers  of  a  steamship,  where 
steam  is  plentiful,  still  had  to  clean  individually  their  eating 
utensils  and  food  buckets  by  rinsing  them  under  a  hose  plug 
in  a  stream  of  cold  salt  water  with  no  further  aid  whatsoever, 
is  almost  incredible,  but  is,  nevertheless,  true. 

Against  the  quantity  of  food  provided  no  complaint  is 
needed.  Some  hearty  eaters  did  not  get  as  much  as  their 
customary  amount.  But  since  they  were  not  doing  any  heavy 
work  on  the  ship,  their  physiological  necessities  were  fully 
cared  for.  Scant  eaters,  by  habit,  received  a  larger  quantity 
than  they  wanted.  Any  complaint  against  the  owners  of  the 
ship  for  not  appropriating  enough  money  for  feeding  its  pass- 
engers would  run  entirely  counter  to  the  facts.  But  the  distri- 
bution was  very  bad.  The  quality  of  the  food,  again,  was  not 
bad  in  the  sense  of  being  too  low  or  too  cheap.  But  it  was 
very  bad  in  the  sense  of  being  quite  inappropriate  to  the  needs 
of  a  large  number  of  passengers.  Summing  up,  rather  than 
detailing,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  varying  weather  condi- 
tions in  relation  to  the  diet;  no  attention  is  paid  to  individual 
differences  among  the  passengers;  too  much  solid  meat  is  of- 
fered and  too  little  soup,  although  hot  water  ought  to  be 
cheap  on  a  steamer.  It  is  not  understood  by  the  management 
that  a  small  quantity  of  crackers,  biscuits,  or  toasted  bread 
makes  many  people,  many  times  or  even  all  the  time,  happier 
than  a  large  loaf  of  bread  which  they  give  to  the  fishes.  It  is 
cruel  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of  boiled  beans  to  people  who 
are  pining  for  a  small  quantity  of  marmalade  which  costs  no 
more  than  the  beans. 

The  worst  sufferers  from  the  poor  distribution  of  food  were 
the  women  and  children.  The  distinction  of  "being  served" 
made  them  unhappier  than  the  men,  who  served  themselves. 
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Women  and  children  were  frequently  seen  to  fight  among 
themselves  in  order  to  obtain  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  employes 
who  made  the  distribution  had  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the 
force  of  character  to  establish  order,  and  there  was  no  system 
in  the  distribution  which  might  establish  order  spontaneously. 
The  employes  explained  the  trouble  in  the  usual  way  ("These 
are  only  immigrants!")  and  treated  these  women  and  children 
whose  languages  they  did  not  understand  with  no  consideration. 

The  supply  of  drinking  water  was  an  important  matter 
since  "coffee"  was  furnished  only  in  the  morning;  the  "wine" 
does  not  count  for  several  reasons,  and  soup  was  not  furnished 
as  often  as  one  should  wish.  There  were,  stationed  in  varfous 
localities,  several  steel  barrels  with  faucets.  Under  each  faucet 
stood  a  strangely  enormous  tub  to  catch  the  drip.  Many 
passengers,  although  being  "only  immigrants"  and  therefore 
supposedly  "dirty  pigs,"  tried  to  substitute  these  faucets  for 
the  inaccessible  or  unusable  washing  facilities  of  the  toilet 
room.  There  they  often  washed  face  and  hands,  sometimes 
even  a  handkerchief  or  a  little  child's  shirt.  The  employes 
chased  them  away,  but  the  enormous  tubs  directly  invited  the 
use  of  the  faucets  for  such  purposes — very  excusable  when 
there  is  no  other  place  for  washing. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  drinking  water  supply  was 
the  overflowing  of  the  big  tubs  catching  the  drip.  The  tubs 
were  soon  full.  Now  and  then  an  employe  emptied  them  in- 
tentionally, in  the  only  practicable  way,  on  the  steel  plates  of 
the  floor,  causing  there  a  temporary  flood  of  dirty  and  soapy 
water.  Usually  they  simply  overflowed,  causing  a  constant 
swamp  on  the  floor  in  a  hallway  through  which  the  passengers 
had  to  pass  constantly,  and  also  in  the  sleeping  quarters  under 
the  very  beds  of  a  good  many  passengers.  The  floor,  never 
decently  washed,  was  so  slippery  that  passing  over  it  was  risky. 
But  the  passengers  could  not  avoid  the  risk.  The  children 
naturally  were  its  most  common  victims. 

Some  of  the  third-class  passengers  had  cabins  with  two, 
four  or  six  beds.  Other  comforts  than  the  greater  privacy 
were  not  furnished  in  these  cabins.  The  extra  charge  for 
these  cabins  was  moderate,  about  $2.50  for  each  passenger. 
The  bedding  was  the  same  for  all,  a  strong  canvass  sheet  with 
metal  eyes  on  all  four  sides  hung  upon  numerous  hooks  from 
a  frame  of  galvanized  iron  tubing.  Such  a  bed  fulfills  all  the 
demands  of  simplicity,  relative  cheapness  and  cleanliness,  and 
one  can  rest  on  it  with  perfect  comfort.  In  addition,  every 
passenger  received  a  blanket  and  a  pillow.  The  blankets  did 
not  impress  one  as  being  clean,  and  many  passengers  did  not 
use  theirs,  but  substituted  for  it  a  suitable  article  of  their  own 
possession.  The  pillow  did  not  have  any  white  cover.  The 
immigrant  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  put  his  head,  from  the 
start,  on  a  dirty  pillow  casing — dirty  from  having  previously 
supported  the  heads  of  many  others,  and  looking  like  it. 

There  were  no  spittoons  of  any  kind.  That  passengers,  of 
whom  the  vast  majority  get  seasick,  sometime  or  several  times 
or  most  of  the  time  during  the  journey,  should  be  expected 
to  spit  or  vomit  on  the  floor  of  their  sleeping  quarters,  seems 
barbarous,  but  is  the  naked  truth.  And  how  slow  and  in- 
sufficient is  the  cleaning  of  these  floors  afterwards!  A  little 
spray  of  carbolic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  clean- 
liness. 

In  the  large  sleeping  rooms  the  beds  are  placed  in  blocks 
of  ten  or  twelve,  that  is,  two  directly  against  each  other  with 
their  narrow  ends,  and  five  or  six  in  a  row,  each  with  the  long 
sides  against  the  neighbors.  A  sleeper  within  such  a  block  can 
clamber  out  only  with  considerable  difficulty  over  one  narrow 
end  of  his  berth.  This  arrangement  can  be  characterized  by 
no  better  sounding  adjectives  than  barbarous  and  inhuman. 
Any  human  being,  even  an  "immigrant,"  has  the  desire  to 
turn  his  head  where  he  does  not  have  another  human  head, 
especially  that  of  a  stranger,  in  immediate  contact — this  even 
while  well.  And  now  think  of  a  condition  as  on  a  ship  where 
sometimes  nearly  every  one  is  sick  with  nausea.     It  ought  to 


be  forbidden  to  arrange  beds  of  passengers  in  solid  blocks 
containing  more  than  four,  and  such  blocks  ought  to  be  separ- 
ated on  all  sides  by  clear  passage  as  wide  as  a  standard  berth 
of  about  two  feet.  And  every  bed  ought  to  have  its  spittoon 
attachable  at  the  side  or  the  end  of  the  bed  at  the  passenger's 
convenience.  "But  this  will  diminish  the  number  of  pass- 
engers who  can  be  carried  and  increase  somewhat  the  price 
of  the  ticket,"  some  one  will  say.  However,  that,  too,  is 
exactly  what  an  enlightened  social  policy  ought  not  to  fear, 
but  to  bring  about.  Not  a  single  desirable  immigrant  will  be 
prevented,  by  a  slight  raise  of  the  fare,  from  taking  passage, 
if  he  can  get  his  money's  worth  in  exchange.  Those  who 
invented  these  solid  blocks  of  a  dozen  beds,  ought  to  be  obliged, 
for  punishment,  to  stay  in  one  of  them  during  a  journey 
amidst  seasick  bedfellows,  instead  of  seeing  their  barbarous 
inventions  merely  in  port  and  empty.1 

It  seems  strange  that  no  provision  is  made  for  enabling  the 
passenger  to  place,  somewhere  near  his  berth,  his  little  suitcase 
with  toilet  articles  and  the  like  which  he  might  use  in  dressing 
or  undressing.  Putting  the  suitcase  on  the  floor  is  risky,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  filth  but  on  account  of  the  swampy 
condition  already  mentioned. 

According  to  the  law,  women  must  be  given  sleeping  quart- 
ers separated  from  those  of  the  men.  To  some  extent  such 
separation  exists  on  the  ship.  But  no  one  prevents  either  men 
from  passing  through  the  women's  quarters  (which  happen  to 
furnish  the  shortest  way  out)  or  the  women  from  passing 
through  the  men's.3 

According  to  the  law,  each  bed  must  have  a  number.  Ac- 
tually all  numbers  are  painted  over.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
attribute  any  berth  number  to  any  passenger.  Every  passenger 
suits  himself  as  far  as  luck  allows.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
find  any  particular  passenger  (and  this  frequently  happens  for 
many  and  sometimes  important  and  very  urgent  purposes)  it 
may  take  hours  or  days  before  either  he  is  discovered  or  the 
place  of  his  berth. 

The  stuff  of  which  the  ship  is  made  is  good  enough,  and  a 
little  thoughtfulness  and  system  could  turn  it  all  with  no  great 
relative  expense  into  decent  surroundings.  But  the  leading 
spirit,  the  intellect,  the  social  conscience  to  give  thought  to 
these  matters,  is  not  provided. 

The  almost  constant  complaint  of  the  passengers  among 
themselves  was  about  the  fact  that  they  could  not  keep  their 
clothes  in  a  fairly  decent  condition.  Everything  on  this  ship 
with  which  one's  clothes  came  in  contact  left  some  of  its  grease 
and  grime  on  them.  "Beer  can  be  bought  here,"  said  one  of 
the  women,  "but  soap  cannot."  And  if  the  water  supply  was 
scant  for  washing  face  and  hands,  it  was  even  more  so  for 
washing  one's  clothes. 

On  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  the  ship  was  duly 
"inspected."  Here  something  happened  for  which  no  one 
(under  "no  one"  are  included  the  state  authorities,  at  that 
time  in  charge  of  the  quarantine)  had  made  any  proper  pro- 
vision. Four  whole  days  after  arrival  in  port,  after  a  twelve 
days'  journey,  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  spend  on  this 
filthy  ship  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  quarantine  station. 
Four  days  more,  like  four  chapters  of  an   "Inferno"    (the 

1  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, who  has  been  good  enough  to  read  this  article  in  manuscript,  writes:  "The 
writer  hit  upon  the  exact  reason  for  placing  bunks  in  blocks,  as  described, 
without  any  reference  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  those  who  have  to 
sleep  in  them.  I  think  that  this  system  is  pracically  coming  and  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  Bunks  can  be  put  in  the  same  place  if  ar- 
ranged in  that  way  than  they  can  in  any  other  way.  The  amount  of  space 
alloted  to  each  passenger,  under  American  law — and  that  is  the  only  part  of 
the  American  law  that  foreign  vessels  are  bound  to  respect  on  the  ocean — 
can  be  found  in  form  No.  800,  Department  of  Commerce,  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion edition,  March  5,  1919." 

1  Mr.  Furuseth  writes:  "The  usual  way  of  arranging  immigrant  ships  is 
unmarried  men  forward,  families  a-midships,  and  unmarried  women  aft.  The 
statement  that  the  sexes  promiscuously  pass  through  each  other's  division  of  a 
ship,  I  should  say,  is  not  unusual.  I  cannot  definitely  say  that  it  is  against 
the  law,  but  it  is  certainly  against  the  usual  order  and  discipline  on  a  well 
regulated  vessel.  In  fact,  usually  there  are  watchmen  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  women's  part  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  males  from  entering,  except  upon 
specific  duty.  Generally  speaking,  I  am  afraid  that  the  writer  is  perfectly 
right  as  to  the  conditions." 
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writer  does  not  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  the  passengers  in 
making  the  comparison),  did  they  have  to  live  in  this  filth 
"for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  American  people,"  for 
there  had  been  two  cases  of  suspected  typhus  on  board. 

When  the  passengers  were  at  last  transferred  to  land,  that 
is,  on  Hoffman's  Island  (in  order  to  be  quarantined  there 
eight  days  more),  they  felt  a  mixture  of  gladness  and  sadness 
— the  latter  on  account  of  going  from,  instead  of  toward,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  But  after  a  day  or  two  spent  on  Hoff- 
man's Island  there  was  little  of  that  glad  part  of  their  senti- 
ment left.  I  could  relate  many  strange  events  that  happened 
there  on  land;  I  merely  hint  at  them  by  reporting  that  the 
"guests"  said:  "We  are  not  essentially  better  off  here  on  this 
island  than  on  the  ship.  We  are  just  a  trifle  above  animals. 
There  are  only  two  advantages  here  on  the  land ;  we  have  a 
little  more  ground  to  tread  on,  and  we  do  not  have  to  do  our 
own  dishwashing."  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  think  of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  which  I  acquired  on  the  journey. 
On  the  ship  I  learned  to  cut  meat  with  a  spoon  while  holding 
it  with  a  piece  of  bread.  But  on  Hoffman's  Island  I  learned 
to  eat  soup  with  a  fork  (and  not  because  of  a  "mistake"). 

Finally  the  guests  were  transferred  from  Hoffman's  Island 
to  Ellis  Island;  i.  e.  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  that  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor. 
When  the  first  steamer  taking  them  off  left  Hoffman's  Island, 
an  elderly  man  of  French  nationality,  traveling  with  his  wife 
to  join  their  children  in  New  York  city,  made  the  following 
striking  remarks:  "It  is  here  as  on  the  ship,  all  the  strong 
men  first  and  women  and  children  last.  Christian  love  and  all 
the  refinements  of  civilization  have  been  driven  out.  It  was  no 
worse,  perhaps  a  trifle  better,  when,  during  the  war,  we  were 


under  the  grip  of  a  German  Kommandantur.     But,  of  course, 
we  resented  it  still  more  then,  coming  from  the  enemy." 

The  passengers  with  whom  I  spoke  about  this  agreed  that 
they  would  not  have  taken  passage  on  this  ship  if  they  had 
had  information  as  to  what  was  waiting  for  them.  What 
was  awaiting  them  was  simply  unimaginable.  The  standards 
of  life  for  which  provision  was  made  on  the  ship  did  not  cor- 
respond to  the  average  of  the  passengers — as  they  should  have 
done  at  least — but  were  numerous  degrees  lower  than  the 
standard  of  the  lowest  passenger  as  measured  by  a  social  scale. 
These  passengers  were  not  coolies.  Many  of  them  would 
never  in  their  domestic  life  think  of  eating  without  a  table- 
cloth on  the  table.  There  were  truck  gardeners  and  steel 
workers.  There  were  skilled  shoe  makers.  There  were  barb- 
ers, skilled  mechanics,  cabinet  makers,  merchants,  clerks,  men 
and  women  skilled  in  the  graphic  arts,  singers  and  actors, 
students  of  college  grade,  men  and  women  who  had  already 
practiced  for  years  as  ministers  or  physicians.  There  were 
several  women  of  American  citizenship  returning  home  with 
their  children.  All  these  and  their  families  were  treated  like 
animals,  by  a  brutal  system  and  by  employes  whose  average 
intellect  and  moral  status  were  below  the  average  intellect  and 
moral  refinement  of  the  passengers.  And  the  unfriendliness, 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  passengers'  needs,  does  not 
have  its  source  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  large 
fraction  of  the  responsibility  rests  on  this  side,  and  some  of  it 
even  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  state  and  federal  admini- 
strations. It  is  unbelievable  that  the  American  people,  if  they 
but  thought  of  it,  would  permit  this  to  continue.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  these  people  are  immigrants.  They  are  our 
fellow  men,  women  and  children. 


What's  Wrong  with  Gopher  Prairie: 


? 


By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


THE  curious  fact  about  Main  Street  is  that  it  is 
not  at  all,  as  has  been  popularly  and  even  critically 
supposed,  the  story  of  Gopher  Prairie.  It  is  true 
that  the  author  has  used  certain  residents  of  that 
town  as  models  for  some  rather  faithful  and  convincing 
portraits,  and  he  has  given  us  some  good  photographs  of 
some  of  the  streets  and  other  public  places.  To  that  ex- 
tent, Main  Street '  is  the  book  of  Gopher  Prairie.  But  a 
careful  reading  of  the  story  will  reveal  the  fact  that  these 
pictures  and  descriptions  are  used  for  illustrative  purposes 
only,  to  give  a  local  color  to  the  plot — a  plot  which,  in  its 
origins,  developments  and  denouement,  is  laid  elsewhere. 
Gopher  Prairie  is  merely  one  of  thousands  of  localities,  as 
the  author  points  out,  where  local  color  might  have  been 
secured. 

In  fact,  one  has  the  feeling  all  the  way  along,  that  the 
author  has  hidden  his  real  story,  depending  upon  his  readers 
to  sense  the  fact  and  find  the  true  story  by  a  sort  of  indirec- 
tion, feeling  sure  that  they  would  never  consent  to  accept  it 
if  it  were  set  before  them  boldly  and  directly.  It  is  as  if 
a  musician,  hearing  amazing  melodies,  should  refuse  \o  write 
down  that  amazingly  real  music,  but  should  write  instead 
its  more  obvious  and  grosser  fundamentals,  trusting  his  hear- 
ers to  catch  the  real  melodies,  sweeter  for  being  unwritten. 
A  different  sort  of  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clearer. 
A  cyclone  visited  a  middle  western  town,  practically  wip- 
ing it  out  of  existence.  Among  the  visitors  to  the  scene  of 
devastation  was  a  celebrated  meteorologist  in  search  of  data 
on  the  phenomena  of  cyclones.  He  took  some  pictures  of  the 
town  which  showed  the  devastating  effects  of  cyclonic  disturb- 
ances.    In  a  book  which  he  later  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
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cyclones,  he  used  these  pictures  as  illustrations.  But  no  one 
was  so  foolish  as  to  suggest  that  because  these  pictures  ap- 
peared the  book  was  particularly  the  story  of  this  little  mid- 
dle western  town,  or  of  any  other  small  town,  or  of  all  small 
towns  put  together.  Moreover  no  one  ever  thought  that 
this  small  town  was  the  cause  of  the  cyclone.  All  agreed 
that  it  was  the  victim  of  forces  quite  beyond  its  control. 

None  the  less,  if  the  author  had  been  content,  with  some- 
thing of  an  artist's  aloofness,  to  make  his  book  entirely  of 
pictures  of  the  devastated  area  of  the  village,  a  brother  scien- 
tist, looking  at  the  pictures  could  have  told  what  had  hap- 
pened. And  if  the  scientist  had  been  an  artist,  he  might  have 
drawn  such  accurate  and  detailed  and  characteristic  pictures 
of  the  area  that  a  meteorologist,  seeing  them,  would  have  been 
able  to  describe  with  considerable  accuracy  the  direction  from 
which  the  cyclone  came  and  the  structure  of  its  destructive 
whirls. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  what  the  author  of  Main  Street  has  done. 
He  was  writing  about  the  social  devastations  that  have  ruined 
our  small  town  life.  But  he  felt,  with  a  true  artistic  insight, 
that  the  reader  would  be  much  more  satisfied  to  get  the  real 
story  by  indirection.  Hence,  he  has  given  us  some  detailed 
pictures  of  the  desolation  wrought  in  one  small  town  by 
destructive  social  forces,  giving  us  just  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  forces  and  the  direction  of  their  action.  Be- 
ing a  true  artist  he  has  been  content  to  draw  his  pictures  and 
let  the  matter  rest  there.  He  has  hoped  that  we  should  be 
able  to  see  what  he  intended. 

Now  I  should  be  content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  Here  is  a 
work  of  art.  So  be  it :  Let  it  stand  on  its  own  merits.  But 
people  are  not  letting  it  go  at  that.  They  insist  on  "show- 
ing up"  Gopher  Prairie.    They  are  using  Main  Street  as  the 
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text  for  endless  preaching  about  the  hideous  desolation  and 
torpidity  of  small  town  life.  Therefore,  some  one  should  say 
that  if  Main  Street  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sociology  of  the 
small  town,  it  should  be  seen  in  its  true  relationships.  If 
Main  Street  is  not  art  but  sociology,  let's  make  sure  what 
the  sociology  is.  From  these  pictures  presented  by  the  au- 
thor, let's  really  try  to  see  what  the  cyclone  was  that  struck 
the  place. 

But  first,  we  must  dispose  of  Carol  Kennicott,  since  the 
author  insists  that  this  book  is  her  story — a  remark  which 
the  critics  do  not  seem  to  have  seen — and  which  is  only  par- 
tially true  anyhow.  For,  if  the  book  is  Carol  Kennicott's 
story,  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  not  Gopher  Prairie's  story.  For 
Gopher  Prairie  is  not  and  was  not  responsible  for  Carol. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Carol?  Here's  a  young  woman 
who  had  a  more  or  less  typical  experience  as  a  girl  in  a  small 
city,  and  as  a  student  in  the  city  high  school.  She  graduates 
from  college,  takes  a  course  in  library  training,  spends  a  year 
in  a  library  among  the  cultural  and  social  and  technical  books 
of  the  ages.  Then,  sick  of  all  such  things,  she  makes  a  rather 
hap-hazard  marriage  and  goes  to  live  in  Gopher  Prairie.  Will 
some  one  who  knows,  please  tell  me  how  Gopher  Prairie  is 
to  blame  for  all  the  cumulative  ineffectiveness  that  her  family, 
her  schools,  her  life  in  the  city,  her  college  education,  her  lib- 
rary training,  her  reading  and  her  practical  experience  with 
"books  and  things"  all  succeeded  in  building  up  in  this  young 
woman  ? 

Carol  Kennicott  is  not  Gopher  Prairie.  She  is  American 
education  in  the  large — especially  American  college  education. 
She  is  filled  with  endless  yearnings,  endless  aspirations,  end- 
less futilities  and  not  a  single  atom  of  social  technique,  not  a 
bit  of  understanding  of  people.  Don't  hold  Gopher  Prairie 
responsible  for  her!  Hold  Minneapolis  and  Blodgett  College 
responsible;  charge  her  to  the  account  of  bookishness  and  too 
much  reading  without  understanding;  lay  the  blame  for  her 
on  Providence;  in  heaven's  name,  make  every  individual  group 
or  influence  that  had  any  part  in  shaping  her  feel  responsible ! 
But  do  not  hold  Gopher  Prairie,  the  chief  victim  of  her 
futile  aspirations,  responsible  for  having  produced  her  in  the 
first  place! 

Be  it  noted,  then,  that  in  so  far  as  Main  Street  is  the  book 
of  Carol  Kennicott,  it  is  a  story  of  the  failure  of  American 
education,  especially  American  college  education.  That's 
where  that  part  of  the  cyclone  came  from.  Go  back  and 
read  the  book  again,  and  see  what  sort  of  graduates  our 
schools  are  turning  out.  No,  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
turning  out  exactly  the  same  sort.  There  is  not  enough  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  "U"  and  Blodgett  to  set  up 
any  "convection  currents"  in  the  social  waters  that  encircle 
them  both. 

On  the  one  hand  then,  Main  Street  is  the  story  of  the 
failure  of  American  collegiate  education  to  give  to  our  young 
people  any  realistic  understanding  of  the  world.  They  are 
sent  out  into  life  with  endless  yearnings  and  aspirations  but 
with  little  appreciation  of  the  long  task  of  redeeming  our  so- 
cial life  from  the  barrenness  of  a  century  of  drift. 

But  perhaps,  it  is  unfair  to  liken  Carol  to  a  cyclone.  She 
did  not  stick  at  anything  long  enough  to  make  it  move,  as  a 
real  cyclone  would  have  done.  Yet  Gopher  Prairie  was 
struck,  some  time  or  other,  by  a  real  social  cyclone,  and  Main 
Street  shows  us  something  of  what  was  left  of  it.  I  am  the 
last  to  deny  the  faithfulness  of  the  details  here  presented, 
though  to  be  sure  they  are  details,  not  a  full  picture.  Ugly 
houses,  empty  heads,  pinched  hearts :  Every  Main .  Street 
knows  them.  But  listing  them  does  not  explain  them.  What 
was  the  cyclone  that  stripped  the  town  of  its  life  and  left 
this  caricature  of  a  community,  this  nightmare  of  civilization  ? 

Once  again,  blame  not  Gopher  Prairie.  Gopher  Prairie  is 
the  victim,  not  the  cause.  We  have  a  doctrine — Bresnahan  is 
its  illustration — that  men  of  energy  do  not  stay  in  the  small 


town.  "Nothing  ever  goes  on  here."  Either  they  go  west 
and  become  such  pioneers  as  conditions  will  still  permit;  or 
they  go  to  the  city  and  suffer  the  fate  that  overtook  Bresnahan, 
the  energetic  boy  who  was  "too  big  to  stay  in  Gopher  Prairie," 
and  whose  business  success  is  the  small  town's  boast.  Do 
you  recall  what  Bresnahan  really  came  to  in  the  city?  Read 
it  on  page  432,  when  as  a  dollar-a-year  man,  a  war-time  asso- 
ciate sized  him  up: 

He's  a  good-hearted  idiot.  I  rather  like  him,  and  I  believe 
that  as  a  salesman  of  motors  he's  a  wonder.  But  he's  a 
nuisance  in  the  aeronautic  section.  Tries  so  hard  to  be  use- 
ful but  he  doesn't  know  anything — he  doesn't  know  anything. 
Rather  pathetic:  rich  man  poking  around  and  trying  to  be  use- 
ful. 

There  we  have  it.  Gopher  Prairie  is  not  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon, walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the 
rest  of  America,  and  developing  its  hideousness  through  sheer 
obstinacy.  Gopher  Prairie  is  the  natural  result  of  our  whole 
American  materialism,  which  has  its  main  temples  on  Broad- 
way where  its  devotees  worship  "impressions ;"  and  which  has 
its  training  schools  on  practically  every  college  campus,  where 
"students"  spend  four  years  in  carefully  developing  in  two 
rigidly  segregated  directions — one  leading  toward  the  futilities 
of  an  abstract  irrelevant  "culture,"  made  up  mostly  of  ver- 
balisms; the  other  leading  toward  "success,"  which  consists 
mostly  in  learning  what  business  wants  and  getting  enough 
"front"  to  get  by  with  the  beginnings. 

In  an  age  that  needs  intelligence  as  no  age  ever  needed  it 
before,  cyclonic  "social  forces"  are  sweeping  the  country  clean 
of  its  intelligence.  If  a  young  man  of  any  promise  appears 
in  any  town  or  village,  he  is  picked  up  and  played  up  and 
made  a  fool  of,  until  he  is  ready  to  sell  his  birthright  for  the 
pottage  of  position.  We  are  cleaning  all  the  vital  intelligence 
out  of  our  schools.  Gopher  Prairie's  schools  are  just  like  New 
York's.  We  are  cleaning  the  vitality  out  of  our  colleges,  and 
making  them  training  grounds  for  futility  and  an  imitation 
of  success. 

All  this  is  reflected  very  clearly  in  Gopher  Prairie.  But 
the  sort  of  intelligence  our  schools  and  colleges  develop  is 
shown  most  clearly  in  the  argument  that  because  Gopher  Prai- 
rie so  clearly  reflects  these  facts,  Gopher  Prairie  is  to  blame 
for  them.  That  is  admirable  reasonableness!  Go  look  in  your 
mirror  and  see  the  wrinkles  and  blotches  on  your  face — and 
then  blame  them  on  the  mirror!  Nay  more,  insret  that  your 
face  does  not  even  suggest  them,  that  they  are  wholly  and 
gratuitously  in  the  mirror  all  the  time! 

No,  Main  Street  is  not  particularly  the  story  of  Gopher 
Prairie  and  its  grievous  sins.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
story  of  what  our  unreflective,  uncritical,  impressionistic,  city- 
ward drifting  civilizaton  is  doing  for  all  our  provincial  life — 
stripping  it  of  its  vitality — not  to  the  benefit  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, but  merely  to  provide  fodder  for  the  city's  fires. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  the  story  of  what  our  Ameri- 
can education,  especially  our  college  education,  knows  or  cares 
about  our  common  life ;  what  it  thinks  about  that  common  life ; 
and  what  it  is  doing  in  the  way  of  preparing  men  and  women 
to  deal  with  that  common  life  intelligently  and  understand- 
ing^. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  hope  for  Gopher  Prairie  as  long  as 
education  and  the  social  drift  strip  our  villages  of  their  youth 
and  vitality  and  put  the  "Indian  sign"  on  all  that's  left. 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  Carol  Kennicotts  as  long  as  our 
schools  and  colleges  care  for  little  but  the  development  of  in- 
effective aspiration  toward  beautiful  futilities.  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  great  city  as  long  as  it  merely  draws  in  the 
Gopher  Prairie  Bresnahans  and  turns  them  into  "idiots." 

But  don't  blame  all  these  things  on  Gopher  Prairie.  Gopher 
Prairie  is  merely  an  illustration  in  the  story  of  Main  Street. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  what  an  irrelevent  education  and  a  cen- 
trally-drifting civilization  can  and  will  do  for  every  part  of 
our  national  life  in  the  long  run. 
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New  Financing  of  Food  Production 


THE  Washington  Wheat  Growers'  Association  is  a  non- 
profit cooperative  association  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  marketing  the  wheat  of  its  grower-members  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  without  speculation  or  manipulation.  Dur- 
ing the  great  financial  stringency  of  this  winter,  this  co- 
operative association  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  method 
for  securing  funds  for  its  members.  The  result  of  this  neces- 
sity was  the  issuance  of  commodity  bonds  under  which  the 
actual  growers  of  the  country  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
able  to  finance  themselves  by  direct  contact  with  the  investing 
public. 

Under  the  specific  contracts  of  the  association,  the  growers 
were  obliged  to  deliver  their  wheat  to  public  warehouses 
or  elevators.  There  they  received  the  usual  warehouse  re- 
ceipt or  grain  tickets,  specifying  the  quantity  and  grade  of 
wheat.  Then  they  drew  ordinary  drafts  against  the  associa- 
tion for  an  agreed  amount,  ranging  between  $i  and  $1.25 
per  bushel.  The  association  accepted  the  draft.  The  grower 
then  took  the  draft  to  his  local  bank  and  discounted  it, 
secured  by  the  collateral  of  the  warehouse  receipt,  at  the 
current  discount  rates.  If  the  bank  were  not  a  member  of 
the  federal  reserve  system,  it  kept  the  paper  or  sold  it  to  its 
city  correspondents,  and  in  due  course  the  drafts  were  paid 
or  renewed.  As  of  old,  the  drafts  were  for  ninety-day  matur- 
ity. In  some  instances,  they  ran  for  six  months,  the  limit  al- 
lowed by  law  for  paper  re-discountable  as  agricultural  paper 
through  the  federal  reserve  system.  Where  the  drafts  were 
discounted  by  members  of  the  federal  reserve  system,  the 
banks  re-discounted  the  paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
and  the  paper  moved  into  the  usual  channels  of  finance. 

As  a  whole,  the  country  banks  of  the  Northwest  gave  real 
support  to  the  growers  and  did  everything  within  their  power 
to  help  them  minimize  speculation.  But  in  many  counties 
wheat  is  practically  the  only  cash  crop.  All  demands  for 
money,  therefore,  came  at  one  time,  and  some  banks  reached 
their  re-discounting  limit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and 
could  not  get  more  money  to  lend  to  the  growers  in  their 
districts.  Nevertheless,  it  was  vital  to  secure  some  money 
for  the  grower-members  of  the  association,  to  enable  them 
to  pay  off  the  costs  of  producing  the  wheat  and  the  actual 
food  bills  for  mere  existence. 

Mr.  Jewett,  the  unusually  resourceful  and  farsighted 
manager  of  the  Washington  Wheat  Growers'  Association, 
thereupon  evolved  the  wheat  gold  bond.  He  arranged  for 
the  issuance  of  $500,000  in  bonds  dated  December  1,  1920, 
and  payable  June  I,  1921,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent  per  annum,  signed  by  the  Washington  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  the  Idaho  Wheat  Growers'  Association. 
These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of  these 
associations.  The  bonds  were  handed  over  to  the  Lincoln 
Trust  Company  at  Spokane  under  an  express  trust  agree- 
ment. The  company  agreed  to  deliver  back  to  the  wheat 
growers'  associations  $1  in  bonds  upon  delivery  to  the  com- 
pany of  warehouse  receipts  or  grain  tickets  covering  a  bushel 
of  wheat. 

Thus  the  trust  company  would  deliver  to  the  Washington 
Wheat  Growers'  Association  $10,000  in  bonds  running  in  face 
value  from  $100  to  $1,000,  if  the  association  would  deposit 
with  the  company  warehouse  receipts  covering  at  least  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  protecting  the  bond-holders 
in  the  event  of  any  extraordinary  decline  in  the  value  of 
wheat,  all  as  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  bond.     As  wheat 


receipts  were  delivered  to  the  trust  company,  bonds  were  de- 
livered to  the  Wheat  Growers'  Association.  The  association 
then  proceeded  to  sell  the  bonds  and  has  sold  every  single 
bond  delivered  to  it  at  par  plus  accumulated  interest.  These 
sales,  were  made  to  investors  in  and  about  Spokane.  These 
short  time  bonds,  each  secured  by  a  non-perishable  commodity, 
appealed  to  the  investors  of  eastern  Washington  as  a  safe 
security  with  far  better  interest  than  savings  banks  or  other 
similar  institutions  could  pay. 

This  bond  is  perhaps  the  wedge  of  a  new  financial  system, 
under  which  the  growers  of  the  country  can  first  exhaust 
the  usual  feueral  reserve  channels  and  then  tap  the  great 
resources  of  the  investing  public,  directly  and  without  the 
intervention  of  speculators,  for  the  orderly  merchandising 
of  their  crops.  Bankers  and  experts  on  bonds  and  commercial 
paper  have  given  unstinted  praise  to  this  new  development. 
Commodity  bonds,  however,  would  be  dangerous  without 
stablizing  forces  behind  them,  such  as  cooperative  marketing 
associations.     They  would  be  unwise  with  anything  except 
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8  PER  CENT  WHEAT  GOLD  BOND 


TV  WASHINGTON  WHEAT  CROWERS'  ASSOCIATION.  .  corpora,™,  oriavaated  and  e^  ^ 
and  b,  ratue  of  the  law,  of  the  Stale  of  Waah«jt.»v  .„d  the  IDAHO  WHEAT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
•  corporation  organaucj  and  esrtnj  tmdet  and  b,  .mint  of  it*  lam  of  the  Stale  of  Idaho,  lor  ,aUe  oncerved.  ,o.d,  .,, J 
*evernlj,  hereby  promne  to  p»,.  oo  June  I  1921. 
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non-perishable    products,    of    universal    use   and    of   constant 
current  market  value. 

The  eastern  investor  has  frequently  taken  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  short  time  commercial  paper  issued  by  the 
Chicago  packers  and  other  manufacturers  with  the  general 
credit  of  the  packers  or  manufacturers  behind  them  and  noth- 
ing more.  These  commodity  bonds,  each  secured  by  a  specific 
non-perishable  product,  readily  salable  and  universally  valued, 
should  prove  far  more  desirable,  on  account  of  better  return 
as  well  as  greater  security,  than  any  short  time  paper  issued 
in  the  United  States,  except  United  States  treasury  certificates. 
In  the  opinion  of  students  of  cooperative  marketing  and  co- 
operative financing,  and  especially  in  the  judgment  of  H.  G. 
Coykendall,  the  most  important  cooperative  manager  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  issuance  of  commodity  bonds  by  the  Wash- 
ington Wheat  Growers'  Association  is  the  most  progressive 
point  reached  by  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  last  three 
years.  Aaron  Sapiro. 

Port  and  People 

THE  reform  and  development  of  the  largest  harbor  of 
the  United  States,  the  port  of  New  York  city,  "is  a 
great  sociological  problem  of  chief  concern  to  the  public  at 
large,"  according  to  a  summary  report  recently  issued  by  the 
New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Com- 
mission. It  affects  very  intimately  the  eight  million  or  so 
inhabitants  of  Greater  New  York,  and  it  also  affects  the 
whole  economic  life  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  half  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  goes  through  this  port.  That 
the  terminal  facilities  of  the  port  district,  its  mechanism  of 
storage  and  distribution,  are  totally  insufficient  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  port  has  "not  kept 
pace  with  the  demands,  and  there  has  never  been  any  general 
comprehensive  plan  for  terminal  developments  of  the  port  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  to  which  all  parties  interested  have  sub- 
scribed or  toward  the  realization  of  which  all,  municipal  and 
private,  have  cooperated."  Sudden  shortages  of  coal,  food 
rotting  at  piers  because  congestion  prevented  rapid  handling 
of  perishable  commodities,  cost  of  delays  added  to  the  retail 
prices  of  common  articles  of  use — these  are  some  of  the  mani- 
festations that  have  brought  the  condition  of  inadequacy  home 
to  the  people  at  large.  The  joint  commission  appointed  in 
1 91 7  by  the  legislatures  of  the  two  states  most  concerned 
has  not  only  carefully  analyzed  the  often  hidden  causes  of 
these  evils  but  has,  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  far-seeing 
manner,  planned  for  their  removal. 

Readers  of  the  Survey  will  be  especially  gratified  by  the 
extent  to  which  social  considerations,  as  well  as  commercial, 
have  entered  the  commission's  studies  and  laid  the  basis  for  its 
technological  schemes.  Their  first  finding  is  that  "our  port 
problem  is  primarily  a  railroad  problem."  Hence  their  most 
important  contribution  is  a  new  railroad  system  for  the  island 
of  Manhattan,  incidentally  involving  considerable  physical 
changes  also  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island.  These  may 
best  be  described  in  the  commissioners'  own  words: 

The  commission  has  evolved  a  plan  which  will  release  the 
Hudson  River  waterfront  from  pier-station  occupancy,  will  af- 
ford some  relief  to  the  New  Jersey  waterfront,  will  dispose 
of  the  New  York  Central's  surface  tracks,  will  provide  ample 
capacity  for  the  future  and  will  still  effect  a  large  saving  in 
terminal    costs.    .   .    . 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  general  principle  of  a  moving  plat- 
form or  continuous  conveyor  placed  underground  away  from 
conflict  with  either  surface  traffic  or  subsurface  transit  lines. 
The  system  will  resemble  a  railroad  in  appearance,  but  will 
function  more  as  a  conveyor,  electric  circuits  instead  of  visible 
mechanisms  holding  the  cars  and  trains  in  virtually  fixed 
positions  with    respect  to   each   other. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  system  are: 

A  belt-line  railroad  in  New  Jersey  reaching  all  of  the  New 
Jersey  railroads  that  give  pier-station  service;  a  joint  yard 
and  transfer  station  on  the  belt  line;   two  parallel  but  independ- 


ent tracks  of  standard  gage,  running  in  a  loop,  mainly  in 
separate  tunnels,  from  the  yard  to  Manhattan  and  back  to  the 
yard ;  a  series  of  multiple-story  terminals  over  the  loop  in 
Manhattan,  with  car  elevators  from  the  surface  to  underground 
siding  tracks;  a  separate  connection  and  transfer  station  in 
Manhattan  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad ;  a  fleet  of  small 
four-wheel  trailer  trucks.  .  .  . 

An  important  economic  feature  of  this  system  is  its  auto- 
matic operation.   .  .  . 

Twelve  Manhattan  terminals  will  be  required  immediately. 
Five  more,  it  is  estimated,  can  subsequently  be  added  before 
the  terminal  capacity  reaches  the  capacity  of  the  joint  yard  and 
main  tracks. 

The  system,  if  adopted,  will  revolutionize  the  present 
method  of  food  distribution.  At  present,  most  of  the  food 
shipped  to  New  York  by  water  is  simply  dumped  on  the 
market  and  disposed  of  through  commission  agents.  Storage 
facilities  are  so  limited,  and  the  market  frequently  becomes 
so  glutted  that  goods  spoil  before  they  reach  the  consumer. 
Often  the  food  is  consigned  from  one  New  York  market  to 
another,  undergoing  frequent  handling,  deleterious  to  its 
quality.  The  commission  has  decided  against  the  proposal 
frequently  made  of  reducing  this  congestion  by  establishing 
new,  primary  markets  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  other 
populous  sections,  and,  instead,  proposes  a  single  receiving 
station  at  or  near  the  joint  yard  of  the  automatic-electric 
system  in  New  Jersey  from  which  goods  can  be  shipped  on 
trailer  trucks,  in  the  exact  quantities  required,  to  any  part 
of  Greater  New  York.  The  selling  and  buying  in  the  whole- 
sale markets,  as  we  understand  the  plan,  would  be  by  sample, 
and  all  the  storage  would  be  concentrated  in  huge  warehouses 
and  cold  storage  plants  on  the  Hackensack  meadows. 

Almost  paralleling  the  underground  distribution  system,  in 
the  plan  of  the  commission,  is  an  elevated  standard-equipment 
railroad  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  to  accommodate  the 
New  Jersey  railroads  with  the  New  York  Central.  This 
system  would  be  operated  by  a  terminal  company,  all  railroads 
having  equal  privileges  in  union  terminals  to  be  distributed 
along  the  line  in  accordance  with  the  total  traffic.  Adoption 
of  this  plan  would  make  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  give 
up  their  pier  stations  on  the  Hudson;  and  this  again  would 


" 


fit  in  with  the  plan  to  recognize  the  port  itself.  Large-scale 
operation  under  the  direction  of  a  central  authority  is  to  be 
the  main  element  of  this  plan,  the  basic  features  of  which 
are: 

Replacement  of  most  of  the  existing  piers  with  a  smaller 
number  of  wider  piers  double-decked  and  extending  in  all 
cases   to   the   pier-head   line,    and   with   wider   slips; 

Construction  of  a  series  of  multiple-story  warehouses  on  the 
marginal  way; 

Provision  of  freight  driveways  at  both  pier-deck  levels,  with 
adequate  ramps  leading  to  the  upper  level; 

Provision  of  ample  tailboard  space  and  tractor-trailer  serv- 
ice between  tailboard  and  ship ; 

Construction  of  a  continuous  elevated  esplanade  adjacent  to 
the   river  for   pleasure  vehicles   and   pedestrians. 

The  last  named  feature  is  one  that  has  often  been  suggested 
as  a  necessary  addition  to  the  up-  and  downtown  traffic 
facilities  of  the  metropolis.  It  would  give  a  much  needed  ex- 
tension to  Riverside  Drive  and,  if  heavy  traffic  is  kept  away 
from  it,  an  opportunity  for  uptown  dwellers  to  walk  to  their 
work  downtown  in  pleasant  and  uncongested  surroundings, 
an  opportunity  which  is  now  entirely  lacking. 

Incidentally,  this  plan  for  remodelling  the  waterfront  will 
also  make  possible  the  introduction  of  far-reaching  improve- 
ments in  the  handling  of  cargo  and,  with  it,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  longshoremen.  On  the  present  facilities 
for  loading  and  unloading  ships  two  engineers  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  James  A.  Jackson  and  Robert  H.  Rogers, 
reported  in  1916: 

Great  numbers  of  men  are  here  employed  in  the  most  strenu- 
ous labor,  under  high  pressure  night  and  day,  amid  rapidly 
moving  and  swinging  loads  and  under  changing  conditions, 
so  that  accidents  of  every  kind  are  very  frequent.  The  am- 
bulance is   as  familiar  a  sight  along  the  "beach"  as  the  luncb. 
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wagon,  largely  because  even  the  most  obvious  precautions  are 
entirely  neglected.  If  one  should  look  for  the  one  thing  that 
best  proves  the  backwardness  of  terminal  development,  it  could 
be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  men  do  their 
work.  .  .  . 

Good  drinking  water  is  frequently  not  available  or  is  not 
located  nearby.  Sanitary  precautions  and  conveniences  are 
absent  or  are  of  low  order.  Poor  food,  improperly  prepared, 
is  served  along  the  front  from  carts,  under  no  supervision  of 
inspection.  The  laborers  frequent  waterfront  saloons  of  the 
lowest   order — unclean,    unventilated    and    mismanaged. 

A  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchell  to  report  on 
dock  employment  not  only  corroborated  these  statements  but 
found  in  the  inhumane  conditions  surrounding  longshore  em- 
ployment in  New  York  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  per- 
sistent dissatisfaction  and  turbulent  strikes.  Though  the  re- 
port of  the  present  commission  does  not  touch  upon  these 
conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
and  contentment  of  labor  that  must  follow  the  adoption  of 
modern  technical  methods  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  "sociological"  advantages  which  they  claim  for  their 
scheme. 

What  is  a  Community  Center? 

UNTIL  we  have  a  clearer  and  common  concept  of  just 
what  the  community  is,  we  are  necessarily  discussing 
different  things  and  different  problems.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  community  and  we  are  to  deal  with  it  as  a  scientific 
term,  let  us  have  some  common  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing. To  this  end  I  would  advance  the  following  definition. 
A  rural  community  consists  of  the  people  in  a  local  area 
tributary  to  the  center  of  their  common  interests.  The  com- 
munity is  the  smallest  geographical  unit  of  organized  associa- 
tion of  the  chief  human  activities.  The  community,  however, 
is  not  an  area,  nor  an  aggregation  nor  association,  but  rather 
a  corporate  state  of  mind  of  those  living  in  a  local  area. 

With  this  concept  of  a  community  it  is  obvious  that  the 
center  of  the  community  must  be  the  base  point  for  determin- 
ing its  boundaries,  and  that  the  community  center  is  essential 
to  the  individuality  of  any  community.  The  community 
center,  in  this  sense,  is  that  point  in  the  community  where 
its  interests  and  activities  focus.  Usually  this  is  in  a  town 
or  village,  but  the  business  center  of  a  trade  area  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  center  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  community,  and  the  church,  school  and  grange  hall  of 
a  rural  hamlet  several  miles  from  its  trading  point  on  the 
railroad,  may  form  the  community  center.  This  use  of  the 
term  community  center  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  quite  common  usage  of  calling  a  community  house  or  some 
other  building  a  community  center.  Every  community  must 
necessarily  have  a  more  or  less  well  defined  community  center ; 
the  community  house  may  or  may  not  be  at  the  community 
center. 

Most  communities  have  within  them  several  neighborhoods, 
where  a  number  of  homes  are  clustered  together,  possibly 
around  a  school,  church  or  mill,  but  with  only  one — if  any — 
center  of  interest.  The  community  is  an  area  in  which  at  least 
several  of  the  more  fundamental  human  interests  find  organ- 
ized expression  at,  or  near,  a  common  center.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  one-room  district  school 
as  a  possible  community  center.  It  may  very  well  be  the 
best  sort  of  neighborhood  center,  but  only  in  the  most 
exceptional  cases  can  it  function  as  the  center  of  the  larger 
community.  However,  it  may  very  frequently  be  found  that 
before  people  can  be  brought  to  associate  together  effectively 
as  a  community  unit,  they  must  first  learn  to  get  together 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  first  step  in  community 
organization  must  be  the  socialization  of  its  people  through 
the  activities  of  neighborhood  social  centers.  This  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  community  and  the  natural  strength 
of  its  neighborhoods.    As  yet  we  have  little  information  upon 
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which  to  base  any  conclusions  on  this  matter,  but  studies  of 
the  rural  neighborhood  now  being  undertaken  may  throw 
light  upon  the  processes  involved.  The  literature  on  com- 
munity organization  is  at  present  much  befuddled  by  a  con- 
fusion between  the  community  and  the  neighborhood. 

A  necessary  corollary  of  our  definition  of  the  community 
is  that  there  cannot  be  a  church  community,  a  school  com- 
munity, a  grange  community,  or  a  farm  bureau  community. 
The  areas  of  influence  of  these  institutions  may  be  different, 
and  each  of  them  should  adopt  whatever  local  area  is  best 
adapted  to  its  purposes,  parish,  school  district,  or  grange  area, 
but  the  real  community  is  a  composite  of  the  areas  tributary 
to  these  institutions  which  have  a  common  center.  No  one  of 
these  institutions  determines  the  community  area  and  usually 
no  one  of  them  can  command  the  support  of  all  members  of 
the  community,  so  that  it  is  undesirable  that  any  one  of  them 
should  seek  to  dominate  the  community  organization. 

I  am  aware  that  the  term  community  is  frequently  used 
in  a  generic  sense,  which  has  been  best  described  by  Maciver, 
who  says: 

By  a  community  I  mean  any  area  of  common  life,  village  or 
town  or  district,  or  country,  or  even  wider  area.  To  deserve 
the  name  community,  the  area  must  be  somehow  distinguished 
from  further  areas,  the  common  life  may  have  some  character- 
istic of  its  own  such  that  the  frontiers  of  the  area  have  some 
meaning. 

For  sociological  purposes,  such  a  use  of  the  term  has  the 
same  objections  as  the  word,  "society,"  with  which  it  is  nearly 
synonymous;  it  attempts  to  include  under  one  term  social 
areas  which  are  essentially  different  in  structure  and  process. 

Cornell  University.  Dwight  Sanderson. 
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Paying  for  Transit  Extension 

IN  the  American  Economic  Review  for  December,  Louis 
B.  Wehle  points  to  some  suggestive  implications  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission  of  last 
August  which  in  the  popular  agitation  for  and  against  the 
"five  cent  fare"  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  many  com- 
mentators.    He  says: 

Somewhat  novel  is  the  commission's  suggestion  that  the  prop- 
erty owners  whose  real  estate  receives  new  value  through  the 
construction  of  a  street  railway  extension,  particularly  of  a  sub- 
way or  rapid  transit  extension,  should,  in  whole  or  in  part,  pay 
for  such  construction  out  of  such  resulting  benefits. 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  construction  be  paid  for  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  city,  at  which  time  the  property  in  the  benefited 
district  would  be  affected  by  a  lien  of  limited  but  undetermined 
amount;  that  appraisal  of  benefits  be  made  perhaps  five  years 
after  construction;  that  owners  be  given  the  right  jto  pay  their 
assessments  in  installments  over  a  course  of  years;  and  that  the 
amount  finally  payable  to  the  city  by  the  company  as  rental  for 
use  of  such  improvement  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
total  aggregate  assessments  might  cover  its  cost,  the  rental  being 
nominal  if  that  aggregate  should  equal  the  cost. 

It  is  due  to  the  extraordinarily  involved  financing  of  Amer- 
ican electric  transportation  enterprises  that  a  principle  so 
simple,  so  practicable  and  so  fair  has,  but  for  one  or  two  rare 
exceptions,  never  been  seriously  considered.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  principle  is  embodied  in  the  English  Light  Railways 
Act,  of  1896,  which  recognizes  betterment,  at  least  to  the  de- 
gree of  enabling  "the  extent  to  which  the  remaining  and  con- 
tiguous lands  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietor may  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  light  railway"  to  be 
assessed  against  the  purchase  price  of  land  for  the  construction 
of  light  railways.  The  difficulty,  in  practice,  has  always  been 
to  determine  exactly  what  lands  are  benefited.  For  instance, 
a  new  street  car  line,  while  opening  up  new  territory  at  the 
terminal,  may  actually  depreciate  the  value  of  land  through 
which  it  passes.  Or  again,  there  are  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  width  of  the  belt  over  which  its  potential 
benefit  expresses  itself  in  higher  values  (since  other  circum- 
stances may  contribute  to  actual  rises  in  value).  An  impor- 
tant precedent  in  this  matter  was  set  in  the  English  Develop- 
ment Act,  of  1909,  which  gives  the  Road  Board  power,  when 
making  a  new  road,  to  purchase  land  on  either  side  of  the 
road  to  the  extent  of  200  yards;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  the  aid  this  provision  gives  to  the  financing  of  new 
roads,  that  form  of  public  enterprise  is  one  of  the  few  which 
the  present  government,  in  these  days  of  high  taxation,  has 
been  able  to  take  in  hand  on  a  large  scale. 

Adoption  of  the  same  principle  for  the  financing  of  light 
railways  was  urged  also  by  the  present  prime  minister,  Lloyd 
George,  in  his  famous  land  program  just  before  the  war.  Pro- 
visionally, he  proposed  that  new  light  railways  should  be  con- 
structed jointly  by  the  state  and  local  authorities,  purchasing 
land  to  the  extent  of,  perhaps,  two  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
proposed  linest,  so  that  the  increment  in  value  caused  by  the 
railway  should  be  obtained  in  payment  for  its  cost.  This  prin- 
ciple, of  course,  applied  to  new  light  railways  through  rural 
areas  that  were  to  be  opened  up,  where  the  land  purchased  and 
provided  with  good  transportation  facilities  could,  in  most 
cases,  advantageously  be  disposed  of  in  small  farms.  As  re- 
gards urban  land  benefited,  the  proposals  were,  first,  that  cities 
should  have  more  far-reaching  powers  of  expropriation  and, 
second,  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  levying  a  better- 
ment tax  upon  the  land  served  where  its  purchase  seemed  un- 
desirable. In  the  United  btates,  where  the  practice  of  assess- 
ment for  special  benefit  received  is  so  much  farther  advanced 
and  where,  owing  to  the  indebtedness  of  most  cities),  the  out- 
right purchase  of  large  acreages  might  be  held  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, it  is  obviously  the  method  of  special  taxation  that 
promises  more  immediate  results.  As  Mr.  Wehle  rightly 
says,  some  such  system, 

...  in  addition  to  its  most  obvious  advantages,  would  tend 


to  prevent  improvident  overextension  through  undue  influence 
of  land  speculators,  a  typical  evil  of  the  past,  now  somewhat 
controlled  by  regulation. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  would,  in  many  instances,  make 
possible  an  early  lessening  of  city  congestion  due,  often,  en- 
tirely to  the  financial  difficulty  of  extending  existing  electric 
lines.  Decentralization  of  our  overcrowded  cities,  both  large 
and  small,  must  for  long  be  one  of  the  first  claims  upon  Amer 
ican  social  statesmanship. 

The  suggestion  that  the  increase  in  land  values  due  to  the 
extension  be  made  available  to  bear  the  cost  of  that  extension 
and  that  only  a  nominal  rental  be  charged  the  operating  com- 
pany, of  course  assumes  that  public  control  will  keep  down 
fares  accordingly;  for,  where  such  regulation  obtains,  every 
item  of  cost  has  to  come  out  of  fares  and  is  paid  by  the  users 
of  the  transportation  provided,  and  the  elimination  of  rent 
by  charging  it  on  the  lands  benefited  is  entirely  to  the  public 
advantage. 

By  this  method  of  financing  the  construction  of  extensions, 
[says  the  commission]  the  public  can  avoid  the  dilemma  pre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  the  higher  fares  necessary  to  fund  a  costly 
extension  intensify  the  very  congestion  which  such  improvement 
is  intended  to  relieve. 

Among  the  Cooperatives 

NATIONALITY  still  plays  a  large  part  as  the  cement- 
ing force  among  members  of  American  consumers'  co- 
operatives. M.  W.  Cheel,  field  secretary  of  the  Cooperative 
League,  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  New  England,  tells  of 
a  flourishing  French  society  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  a  Finnish 
society  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  Swedish  society  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  an  English  society  at  Greystone,  R.  I.,  and  an  Italian 
store  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  a  larger  society  of  mixec 
membership  had  sold  out.  He  says :  "Among  all  these  differ- 
ent nationalities  I  found  the  same  desire  to  join  with  others 
for  a  cooperative  central  organization.  They  surely  present 
the  best  means  for  the  Americanization  we  hear  so  much 
about." 


THE  Cooperative  League  of  America  has  just  published  a 
story  of  cooperation,  which  is  written  by  Agnes  D.  Warbasse 
(2  West  13  street,  New  York  city,  price  10  cents)  which, 
together  with  its  latest  edition  of  The  Cooperative  Consum- 
ers' Movement  in  the  United  States  (5  cents),  provides  an 
excellent  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  much 
needed  corrective  to  current  misinformation  that  proceeds 
jfrom  the  assumption  of  the  term  "cooperative"  in  the  name 
of  many  enterprises  that  are  on  a  stockholding  or  other  profit- 
making  basis. 
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THE  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of"  Agriculture  has  issued  a  compact  and  handy  guide  on  the 
organization  of  farmers'  cooperative  associations  under  the 
law  of  1919  (General  Bulletin  No.  341),  incidentally  sum- 
marizing in  a  convincing  form  the  advantages  of  genuinely 
cooperative  associations  of  farmers  as  against  stockholding 
companies  in  which  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
owning  a  majority  of  shares  may  exercise  full  control  over 
the  wishes  of  those  who  own  a  smaller  share  of  the  capital. 


THE  Central  States  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  of  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  in  spite 
of  critical  conditions  affecting  other  retail  trading  concerns 
of  the  region.  It  supplies  eighty-eight  local  cooperative 
societies,  most  of  them  organized  among  the  miners  of  Illinois, 
and  selling  goods  at  current  market  prices.  Its  sales  amount 
to  $300,000  a  month,  and  both  the  turnover  and  the  numi 
of  affiliated  societies  are  increasing. 


warn 
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Where  Y's  Men  Disagree 


IN  the  cloud  of  discussion  over  the  community  chest  and 
federation  movement  a  valid  clash  of  opinion  from  two 

leaders  in  the  same  field  serves  to  clarify  the  issue,  and  to 
bring  out  moot  points  in  the  controversy.  L.  Wilbur  Messer, 
general  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  of  the  decided 
opinion  that  his  organization  does  not  stand  to  profit,  in  the 
long  reach,  by  participation  in  the  federation,  while  Robert 
E.  Lewis,  general  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
sponsors  the  movement  with  gusto. 

Mr.  Messer  made  a  questionnaire  study  of  sixty-five  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  His  analysis  was  embodied 
in  a  paper  presented  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  city  general 
secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  St.  Louis.  At  this  meet- 
ing, resolutions  were  adopted  that  every  city  association 
"should  endeavor  by  educational  processes  to  inform  its  con- 
stituency concerning  reasons  why  it  is  inadvisable  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  become  officially  iden- 
tified with  a  community  financial  federation;"  that,  when  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  community  demands  that  the  as- 
sociation merge  its  financial  appeals  in  a  community  federa- 
tion, "every  reasonable  effort  should  then  be  made  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  association ;"  and  that  it  should  endeavor 
"to  continue  such  relations  with  its  constituency  as  will  con- 
serve their  financial  support  at  any  time  the  federation  should 
be  discontinued ;  or  if  the  association  should  find  it  necessary, 
to  withdraw  from  the  federation." 

C.  K.  Calhoun,  for  the  International  Committee,  writes 
that  since  these  resolutions  represent  the  views  of  the  city  sec- 
retaries who  were  present  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  they  are  not 
necessarily  the  opinions  of  the  local  associations  nor  of  the 
international  convention.  He  does  state,  however,  that  "these 
resolutions  do  represent  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  our 
most  experienced  local  general  secretaries."  On  the  other  hand, 
only  some  150  of  the  700  secretaries  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  General  Secretaries'  Association  were  present.  There 
are  some  4,000  secretaries  employed  in  the  country. 

To  get,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  point  of  view  of 
an .  association  which  participated  in  a  community  fund  total- 
ing $4,368,124  in  1920  (exclusive  of  $800,000  for  European 
relief),  the  Survey  turned  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  acid  test  o'f  cooperation  [he  says]  is  the  use  of  money. 
It  means  very  little  to  hear  papers  in  conferences  and  to  vote 
platonic  resolutions.  Unless  you  cooperate  financially,  talk  of 
cooperation  means  very  little.  But  when  welfare  and  charitable 
institutions,  with  every  sort  of  affiliation  and  control,  are  will- 
ing to  budget  in  the  open,  welcome  public  audit,  shape  their  work 
in  a  unified  way  and  stimulate  one  another  to  frank  and  full 
efficiency,  it  means  something.  If  this  were  done  universally,  it 
would  not  mean  an  urban  millennium,  but  certainly  it  would  be 
a  real  step  in  that  direction. 

Among  the  sixty-five  cities  replying  to  Mr.  Messer's  ques- 
tionnaire were  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Louisville  and  Minneapolis,  outstanding  centers  in  the  fed- 
eration movement.  An  analysis  of  the  questions  submitted 
shows  that  they  deal  chiefly  with  the  sectarian  factor  and 
finance,  the  effect  of  federation  upon  the  local  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  the  relationship  of  the  association  to  the  public.  But 
two  out  of  the  sixty-five  association  secretaries  felt  it  to  be  a 
sound  policy  for  such  a  Protestant  organization  as  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  submit  its  budget,  program,  lists  of  contributors, 
and  financial  statements  for  final  judgment  to  a  committee 
representing  organizations  having  affiliations  with  Jewish, 
Roman  Catholic,  non-sectarian  and  general  charitable  and 
welfare  organizations.     Forty-four  held  that  this  Was  an  un- 


sound policy.     One  of  the  middle-of-the-road  replies  sums  it 
up  as  follows:  , 

Assuming  sincerity  and  mutual,  sympathetic  interest,  the  result 
might  be  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  efforts  of  a  city 
with  better  cooperation  and  correlation  of  work.  I  believe  there 
should  be,  however,  a  distinction  between  primarily  charitable 
and  social  welfare  organizations  and  the  primarily  Christian, 
constructive  organizations. 

A  corrollary  to  the  preceding  question,  namely:  whether 
it  is  sound  to  expect  societies  of  non-Protestants  to  assist  in 
securing  funds  for  an  organization  in  whose  management  they 
have  no  voice,  was  raised.  This  brought  a  preponderance  of 
replies  in  the  negative.  Upon  this  denominational  question 
Mr.  Lewis  states  that,  although  at  first  blush  it  may  seem  as 
though  diverse  welfare  agencies  have  little  in  common,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  enough  in  common,  so  that  they  can  be 
federated  and  studied  in  groups.  "The  first  condition  of  suc- 
cess is  mental,  a  state  of  mind  wherein  the  societies  learn  to 
work  together.  Those  having  a  religious  basis,  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish,  and  those  having  no  such  affiliation,  rap- 
idly get  over  their  suspicions." 

On  the  financial  side,  the  associations  were  asked:  Does  a 
federation  mean  more  adequate  financing?  How  about  be- 
quests? Is  designation  of  funds  an  unsound  policy?  Mr. 
Lewis  says  frankly  that  the  financial  campaign  is  not  the  first 
step,  but  that  the  initial  one  is  to  bring  executives  and  their 
boards  into  a  cooperative  frame  of  mind.  He  holds  out  a  high 
motive  as  the  driving  force  behind  fund  raising,  namely:  the 
conservation  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  and  not  "a 
niggardly  policy  of  'How  little  can  agencies  get  along  with?' ' 
He  feels  that  the  budget  committee  would  be  making  a  fatal 
mistake  if  it  thought  its  chief  duties  were  to  curtail  and  re- 
strict budgets  in  order  to  relieve  givers.  This,  he  says,  would 
lead  to  disaster,  and  might  even  result  in  a  machine  which 
would  kill  altruism. 

Touching  the  quick  of  this  whole  problem  of  financing  was 
Mr.  Messer's  question:  "Would  our  association  be  likely  to 
gain  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  intelligently  sympathetic 
contributors  to  our  work?"  Thirty-seven  secretaries  replied 
in  the  negative,  but,  unfortunately,  the  facts  of  actual  exper- 
ience upon  which  these  replies  were  based  are  not  given,  so 
that  one  is  left  groping  in  the  dark.  The  most  specific  answer 
is  that  of  a  secretary  who  said  that  "our  identity  would  simply 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and  the  incentive  for  initiative  would 
be  lost." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Messer  points  out  that  the  "Y" 
stands  on  a  record  of  successful  achievement  over  a  period  of 
seventy  years.  It  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  its  program 
through  the  financial  and  moral  support  accorded  by  its  own 
constituency  of  contributors.  The  experienced  leaders  of  the 
"Y",  he  says,  believe  that  the  financial  federation  would  ulti- 
mately mean  the  weakening  of  this  direct  contact  with  its  con- 
stituency. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
soundness  of  a  united  campaign  for  funds  as  opposed  to  cam- 
paigns throughout  the  year.  Under  the  stimulus  of  winning 
the  war,  united  drives  repeatedly  went  "over  the  top,"  so 
much  so  that  in  many  quarters  this  method  of  raising  funds 
almost  became  a  shibboleth.  Dealing  with  the  slogan  of  "Give 
once,  and  you  are  through,"  Mr.  Messer  flung  out  the  query 
as  to  the  soundness  of  appealing  to  a  contributor  only  once  a 
year.  Thirty-four  felt  this  to  be  unsound  and  eight  favored 
the  plan.     The  consensus  of  opinion  is  against  the  immunity 
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Chapin  in   the  St.  Louis  Star 


THE    HAND    THAT    HELPS 

A  striking  cartoon  which  raises  the  question  why  newspapers  so 
seldom  present  the  constructive  service  offered  by  family  welfare 
organizations,  and  stick  so  persistently  to  the  old  appeal  to  the  popular 
imagination  by  picturing  want  and  destitution.  Perhaps  the  answer 
lies  not  in  the  newspaper  office  but  in  that  of  the  charities.  Why  not 
ask  a  cartoonist  or  two  to  sit  on  a  case  committee? 

idea  of  relieving  business  men  of  many  calls ;  they  favor  steady 
and  regular  giving  throughout  the  year  and  hold  that  an 
annual  gift  is  a  lazy  and  selfish  man's  method.  Mr.  Lewis, 
however,  does  not  feel  that  such  an  annual  campaign  connotes 
a  lessening  of  interest  in  social  movements.  Indeed,  he  says 
that  the  Cleveland  campaign  not  only  had  a  profound  social- 
izing effect  upon  the  ablest  men  in  the  city,  but  also  exerted 
a  spiritual  influence  upon  the  170,000  subscribers  to  the  fund. 
Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  federation  idea  has  centered 
upon  the  menace  of  control  by  business  interests  of  the  social 
and  altruistic  forces  of  a  community.  Mr.  Messer's  question, 
therefore,  as  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  disbursements  of  discretionary  funds, 
raises  this  red  flag.  One  secretary  thinks  that  this  is  the  car- 
dinal weakness  of  the  federation  idea,  while  another  feels  that 
it  places  the  entire  control  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who 
have  strong  prejudices  one  way  or  another.  "Thus,"  he  says, 
"about  three  men  practically  control  the  charities  and  philan- 
thropies of  the  city."  The  charge  of  log-rolling  and  playing 
politics  is  also  made.  A  third  secretary  does  not  think  that 
there  need  be  any  difficulty  along  this  line  "so  long  as  a  fed- 
eration shows  a  disposition  to  recognize  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual organizations  and  to  allow  them  to  carry  forward  a 
constantly  progressive  work."  Mr.  Lewis  recognizes  this 
danger  by  pointing  out  that  a  campaign  organization  must  not 
be  monopolized  by  a  clique  whether  it  be  business  men  or  a 
small  combination  of  agencies.  If  the  campaign  is  used  as  a 
,  weapon  or  is  absorbed  by  any  one  group,  he  says,  it  will  react 
not  only  upon  the  organizers  but  upon  community  life. 


Some  spicy  replies  came  in  response  to  Mr.  Messer's  ques- 
tion: "Why  are  some  organizations  anxious  for  financial  fed- 
eration ?"  "Easy  money ;"  "Let  George  do  it ;"  "Some  organi- 
zations are  in  a  boat  that  cannot  sail  on  its  own  bottom;" 
"Too  lazy  to  canvass;"  "Because  their  work  is  so  weak  that 
it  fails  to  challenge  public  interest  and  support."  Indeed, 
the  charge  is  made  that  weak  and  inefficient  organizations  are 
glad  to  have  a  life-line  thrown  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  joint 
appeal  for  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  is,  typi- 
cal of  the  few  who  see  good  in  the  community  chest : 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  an  able  committee  in  charge 
of  the  federation,  the  slackers  in  charity  would  be  brought  up 
nearer  to  normal  and  thus  relieve  the  over-burdened  willing 
giver. 

Mr.  Lewis  holds  that  spending  a  central  fund  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  raising  of  it,  and  that  in  the  spending,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  service  experts.  He  feels  that  a  united 
appeal  furnishes  a  democratic  vehicle  for  meeting  the  budget 
needs  of  welfare  agencies.  As  proof  of  this  he  shows  the  tens 
of  thousands,  including  wage-earners,  as  well  as  business  men, 
who  responded  to  the  Cleveland  campaign. 

Hundreds  of  social  agencies  are  wrestling  with  this  prob- 
lem of  organizing  federations.  To  them  the  conflicting  posi- 
tions thus  taken  by  one  group  of  organizations — The  Y.  M. 
C.  A's — should  prove  suggestive  and  helpful.  The  whole 
question  of  the  functional  federation,  and  the  effect  of  the 
financial  federation  in  meeting  the  pressing  social  and  civic 
needs  of  a  community,  and  the  deep,  spiritual  impulses  of  peo- 
ple still  challenges  for  a  solution.  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

The  Sally  Pratts 

TO  all  appearances  Sally  Pratt  was  just  an  ordinary  girl. 
She  had  the  same  faults  and  the  same  lovable  qualities 
as  any  normal,  wholesome  girl.  She  was  not  a  college 
graduate,  buoyant  and  radiantly  enthusiastic  to  take  her  fling 
at  saving  the  stupid  world  with  its  blundering,  blind  ways. 
She  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
Although  persistently  interested  in  her  job,  there  was  some- 
thing elusive  about  her  which  betokened  a  freshness  of  spirit 
and  a  challenge  to  youth. 

"Miss  Pratt,"  said  the  president  of  the  association  one 
morning,  rubbing  his  bow  glasses  vigorously,  "we  want  you  to 
take  the  secretaryship  of  the  association.  You  have  ability,  and 
we  can't  afford  now  to  pay  a  big  salary  to  get  some  one  else." 

"But  Mr.  Marshall,"  exclaimed  Sally,  somewhat  startled, 
"I  need  training.  It  isn't  just  a  case  of  giving  milk  and  eggs 
to  those  in  need.  Why,  there's  Widow  Jones's  son  who  came 
back  from  the  war  with  shell-shock.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
problems  which  I  can't  solve.  I'd  love  to  do  it  if  I  could  get 
the  training." 

"Well,  now,"  soothed  Mr.  Marshall,  "you  try  it.  We'll 
bank  on  you." 

By  all  precedents  Sally  Pratt  should  have  become  a  shrew- 
ish, suspicious,  standpat  secretary,  bellicose  and  insistent  upon 
her  prerogatives.  Instead,  she  did  her  job  as  best  she  could, 
always  conscious  of  her  own  deficiencies  and  her  need  for 
training.     She  was  miles  ahead  of  her  board. 

In  another  city  there  was  also  a  Sally  Pratt.  It  was  an  oil- 
boom  town  which  had  seen  a  sky-rocketing  of  prices.  Now  it 
was  dropping  back  to  normal. 

"Miss  Pratt,"  said  her  president  thoughtfully  one  day, 
"this  job  of  ours  means  something  more  than  milk  and  eggs. 
I  believe  that  you  should  have  more  training.  I  have  heard 
that  the  children  out  there  on  Bill  Smith's  place — you've  been 
past  that  ramshackle  hut  on  the  hill — are  not  being  cared  for. 
We  need  help  on  problems  of  that  kind." 

Somewhat  in  this  fashion  pictures  of  two  contrasting  Sally 
Pratts  are  presented  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  first  Sally  Pratt  will  have  her  training  and 
that  a  new  society  will  eventually  develop  in  her  town.     For 
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the  oil  city,  the  plan  will  include  a  welcomed  guidance.  Since 
communities,  like  individuals,  need  psycho-analysis,  the  field 
staff  of  the  association  is  at  present  analyzing  a  number  of 
them.  In  one  community  of  20,ooo,  with  the  vaunted  busi- 
ness man  as  secretary,  $1,000  had  been  raised  for  relief  each 
year.  The  board  was  the  kind  that  glows  on  letter-heads  but 
never  meets.  Of  another  community  with  no  ideals  of  civic 
development  the  field  worker  wrote: 

Hospitable  to  money  from  whatever  source,  inhospitable  to  any 
but  stand-pat  ideas,  exaggeratedly  sensitive  to  any  criticism  that 
does  not  come  within  the  fold,  .  .  .  needs  something  to  stab  her 
wide  awake,  to  knock  away  the  false  foundations  of  her  civic 
pride,  and  to  make  her  realize  the  possibilities  for  genuine 
leadership  which  are  hers  by  right  of  inheritance  and  geography. 

Such  courageous  arraignment  of  a  smug  community  may 
seem  almost  heresy  to  those  concerned  chiefly  with  "charity" 
as  the  amelioration  of  too  acute  suffering.  Social  workers  are 
familiar  with  the  charge  that  societies  are  sometimes  domin- 
ated by  a  cheque  of  the  "best  people"  actuated  by  the  wish 
to  relieve  distress  and  suffering  but  not  animated  by  a  desire 
to  throttle  privilege  and  to  cut  out  by  a  major  operation,  if 
necessary,  those  festering  sores  of  a  community  which  breed 
poverty  and  want,  and  even  worse,  rancor  and  bitterness  and 
the  clash  of  class  against  class.  This  report  is  a  challenge  to 
family  welfare  organizations  and  their  supporters,  for  a  fear- 
less slashing  across  of  old  traditions  and  musty  concepts. 

The  report  also  has  the  vibrant  cry  of  Peter  Pan  to  eternal 
youth.  How  many  drab,  faded,  overworked,  visionless  secre- 
taries there  are  engaged  in  the  treadmill  of  grinding  out  cases ! 
One  field  worker  writes  of  one  such  secretary.  "She  is  bur- 
dened with  a  load  of  back  work  that  throttles  her  like  the  old 
man  of  the  sea."    Then  states  the  report: 

The  trained  secretary  who  does  not  take  time  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  advances  in  our  field  is  a  lost  soul.  .  .  .  Physical  age,  we 
have  learned,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem.  We  dis- 
cover minds  which  stopped  growing  at  thirty  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  eager,  agile  minds  of  seventy.  Habitually  doubting  our 
own  methods  and  work,  habitually  seeking  more  light  from  many 
sources — there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  for  any  of  us  other  than  this. 

In  contrast  to  this  invigorating  appeal  to  growth  and  the 
ever  seeking,  yearning  spirit  that  drives,  one  on,  is  the  advice 
given  by  a  leader  in  a  great  national  organization  to  a  group 
of  students  at  a  school  of  social  work  not  to  read  outside  of 
their  own  fields.  This  message  of  the  association  comes  as  a 
refutation  to  such  a  bid  for  mediocrity  and  sluggish  mentality. 
It  is  like  a  breeze  redolent  with  growing  things.  It  is  a  high 
call  to  the  youth  of  our  colleges  that  no  matter  how  twisted 
and  misshapen  the  world  may  seem  as  they  strive  to  solve  its 
social  ills,  they  may  keep  fresh  the  simple  truth  found  by 
Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  in  searching  for  the  Blue  Bird.  While 
seeking  for  him  in  the  graveyard  the  mounds  yawned  at  the 
magic  word,  revealing  a  garden  of  flowering  lilies. 

"Where  are  the  dead?"  asks  Mytyl,  in  bewilderment. 

"There  are  no  dead,"  answers  Tyltyl! 

A  Rural  Conference 

THE  latent  interest  in  social  work  which  lies  dormant 
in  many  rural  communities  is  shown  in  a  district  gather- 
ing held  recently  at  Platteville,  Wis.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Social  Work.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  Wisconsin  lie  three  rural  counties  in  which 
the  largest  town  has  a  population  of  not  less  than  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Another  characteristic  of  these  counties  is  that 
there  has  been  probably  less  interest  in  social  development 
there  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the  state.  In  spite  of  these 
seeming  obstacles,  an  attendance  of  458  people  from' 38  differ- 
ent towns  was  secured,  including  key  people  from  nearly  every 
town  in  the  three  counties. 

The  holding  of  this  conference  was  particularly  due  to  our 
realization  that  we  have  failed  to  see  that  one  section  of  a 
state  pays  for  the  neglect  of  another  section  by  submitting  to 
the  anti-social  votes  of  its  representatives  in  the  legislature 
and  by  supporting  the  products  of  its  neglect  in  asylums,  san- 


atoria, prisons,  and  orphanages.  Indeed,  a  state  where  social 
work  is  confined  to  the  cities  is  laboring  the  long  road  to  social 
progress  under  an  incubus.  Therefore,  to  gain  adequate  social 
legislation  and  to  arouse  all  the  people  of  the  state  to  its  social 
needs,  social  workers  must  strike  at  backward  sections  even 
more  vigorously  than  at  the  cities. 

How  was  attendance  secured  ?  Some  weeks  previous  to  the 
meeting  representatives  of  such  organizations  as  the  state 
Board  of  Health,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Extension  Divis- 
ion of  the  university  arranged  to  work  jointly  in  the  selected 
district.  Officials  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
sent  letters,  as  did  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Red  Cross, 
the  president  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  state  League  of  Women  Voters.  Other  agencies 
supplied  lists  totaling  600  people  with  whom  the  secretary  of 
the  conference  corresponded.  Publicity  was  rampant ;  posters, 
newspaper  articles  and  personal  appeals  were  used. 

The  Platteville  Confe/ence  has  not  been  simply  a  wave  of 
interest  to  subside  after  the  meeting.  A  determination  to  start 
work  in  different  towns  is  already  evidenced  by  many  in  at- 
tendance. Indeed,  such  work  has  already  been  launched  in 
some  of  these  communities.  What  is  done  at  Platteville  can 
be  duplicated  in  nearly  every  rural  community  if  there  is  a 
spirit  of  team  work.  No  one  agency  can  gain  the  prestige  for 
social  work  which  results  from  such  a  conference.  The  wide- 
spread interest  which  results  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  social 
work  in  every  field.  Edward  D.  Lynde. 

Developments  in  Montreal 

THE  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Montreal  and 
Roman  Catholic  agencies  of  that  city  have  recently  de- 
cided upon  an  agreement  whereby  the  latter  will  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  all  Roman  Catholic  families  in 
the  community.  Probably  the  desirability  of  such  a  division 
of  work  on  sectarian  lines  rn  any  city  outside  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  might  be  open  to  question.  However,  in  Montreal 
the  population  is  overwhelmingly  Catholic.  Indeed,  several 
Catholic  agencies  have  been  organized  in  recent  years  touch- 
ing the  field  of  family  work,  among  them  the  Catholic  Social 
Service  Guild,  the  Societe  Catholique  de  Protection  et  de 
Renseignement  and  the  Loyola  School  of  Sociology.  There 
has  also  always  been  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  this  group 
in  the  community  to  care  for  families  of  their  own  faith,  and 
not  unnaturally,  therefore,  the  tendency  is,  to  work  out  meth- 
ods and  principles  on  the  basis  of  experience  peculiar  to  this 
group  rather  than  to  accept  the  experience  of  others.  The 
progress  of  social  work  in  the  community  as  a  whole  will  be 
determined  by  what  this  majority  group  will  do  and  inasmuch 
as  the  assumption  of  responsibility  is  a  condition  of  progress, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  new  arrangement  in  the 
field  of  family  work  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  social  work 
in  the  long  run. 

The  recognition  of  family  rehabilitation  as  the  essential  re- 
sponsibility of  the  society  has  been  brought  about  all  the  more 
readily  owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  which  has  taken  over  two  experiments  in  co- 
operative effort  sponsored  by  the  society.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  confidential  exchange  which  has  registered  the  names  of 
some  fifty  thousand  families  known  to  social  agencies  in  the 
city;  the  second  is  a  quarterly  bulletin  known  as  The  Social 
Worker,  which  now -becomes  the  organ  of  the  varied  interests 
represented  in  the  newly  created  council. 

Further,  after  twenty  years  of  service  under  the  old  name, 
the  society  is  to  be  now  known  as  The  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  Montreal.  This  is  in  line  with  the  change  in  name 
which  is  taking  place  quite  generally  in  similar  societies.  These 
steps  strike  the  key-note  of  the  past  year,  namely :  that  a  social 
agency  must  always  be  ready  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changing 
needs  and  varying  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  community 
life.  John  B.  Dawson. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Jr. 


Maternity    Benefits 


FOR  the  last  four  years  Massachusetts  has  been  discussing 
maternity  benefits.  This  subject  was  first  seriously  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  a  special  commission  on  social 
insurance  created  by  the  legislature  of  191 6.  The  commission 
recommended  the  enactment  of  legislation  granting  such  bene- 
fits ;  the  legislature  refused  to  accept  this  point  of  view.  The 
next  year  another  commission  recommended  a  plan  of  volun- 
tary maternity  insurance  for  wage-earning  mothers  or  widows 
of  wage-earners.  This  proposal,  too,  the  general  court  re- 
fused to  accept. 

In  1919  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature which  provided  for  home  nursing,  medical  care,  hospital 
care  and  financial  relief  for  any  needy  pregnant  woman  who 
was  a  resident  of  the  state.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
received  an  adverse  report  in  the  House.  In  1920  three  bills 
were  filed,  two  of  which  were  practically  identical  with  the 
foregoing  measure,  while  the  third,  though  the  same  in  certain 
particulars,  differed  materially  in  other  important  aspects.  A 
modified  draft  of  the  bills  mentioned  above  passed  the  Senate 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House.  The  legislature  did,  however, 
pass  a  resolve  providing  for  an  unpaid  commission  to  study 
the  whole  problem  of  maternity  benefits  and  to  report  with 
recommendations  to  the  session  of  the  general  court  which 
met  in  December. 

Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion, it  will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  points  of  similarity 
and  dissimilarity  in  the  measures  presented  for  consideration 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  report  of  the  commission. 

In  the  first  place  everyone  has  agreed,  apparently,  that 
maternity  benefits  should  be  administered  as  a  health  measure. 
The  fundamental  reason  for  proposing  maternity  aid  has  been 
the  recognition  of  the  mounting  death  rate  among  women  from 
causes  due  to  childbirth  and  the  high  death  rate  among  in- 
fants under  two  weeks  of  age — a  rate  which  is  not  diminish- 
ing in  spite  of  measures  which  have  lowered  the  death  rate  of 
the  whole  age  group  under  one  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
stillbirth  rate  which  is  maintained  at  approximately  the  same 
level  year  after  year.  Next,  nearly  everyone  has  agreed  that 
a  measure  such  as  the  one  under  discussion — dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  public  health — should  be  preserved  from  the  "stigma 
of  charity ;"  at  any  rate  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  Lastly, 
everyone  has  agreed  that  an  essential  factor  in  any  maternity 
aid  must  be  nursing  service — prenatal,  natal  or  postnatal  or  all 
three. 

Leaving  this  common  ground  of  agreement,  discussion  in 
Massachusetts  has  diverged  in  two  main  directions.  One  group 
holds  that  in  order  to  keep  maternity  aid  within  the  field  of 
public  health  and  out  of  the  realm  of  charity,  it  should  be 
free  to  all,  rich  or  poor.  The  other  group  claims  that  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  state  in  the 
law  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  charity  measure  and  to  provide 
that  persons  taking  advantage  of  the  law's  provisions  should 
not  thereby  become  paupers  within  the  meaning  of  the  poor 
law.  This  group  would  limit  maternity  aid  to  those  in  finan- 
cial need.  The  second  cause  for  divergence  of  opinion  be- 
tween these  two  groups  is  financial  relief  as  a  part  of  maternity 
aid,  the  so-called  cash  benefit.  Those  who  consider  maternity 
aid  an  educational  and  life-saving  measure  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  health  argue  that  to  attach  a  financial  relief  pro- 
vision to  it  makes  it  merely  a  disguised  poor-law  measure  and 
thus  out  of  the  province  of  the  public  health  authorities. 

So  much  for  the  pros  and  cons  of  discussion  in  Massachu- 
setts up  to  the  present  time.  No  reference  in  any  form  has 
been  made  to  the  ideas  of  out  and  out  opponents  of  maternity 


aid.  Paternalism,  bolshevism  and  the  socialization  of  medi- 
cine are  some  of  the  epithets  one  hears  applied  with  varying 
degrees  of  sincerity  and  logic.  The  sincerity  back  of  most  of 
the  hostile  criticism  that  has  been  printed  seems  quite  evident; 
the  logic,  however,  in  most  instances  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sird. 

It  will  be  well  to  turn  now  to  the  report  of  the  Commission 
to  Investigate  Maternity  Benefits.  The  composition  of  this 
unpaid  group  was  as  follows:  the  commissioner  of  public 
health  and  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  ex  officio ;  three 
members  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society;  the  editor  of  one  of  the  large 
daily  newspapers  of  Boston;  and  a  woman  interested  in  civic 
affairs,  experienced  in  the  work  of  large  groups,  and  herself  a 
mother.  The  commission  took  its  work  very  seriously,  studied 
the  problem  placed  before  it  very  carefully  and  came,  unani- 
mously, to  a  definite  conclusion  which  is  set  forth  in  its  report 
to  the  legislature. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  the  commission 
was  to  deal  involved  the  answering  of  certain  questions: 
Why  do  so  many  mothers  and  infants  die  in  Massachusetts? 
Is  it  due  to  poverty,  poor  housing,  poor  medical  care?  la  it 
due  largely  to  ignorance  of  hygiene?  The  next  question  to 
be  answered  was:  What  practical,  feasible  methods  can  be 
suggested  to  remedy  or  help  to  remedy  conditions  as  they 
exist  ? 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  lines  of  investiga- 
tion which  were  followed.  A  statistical  study  was  made  of 
the  causes  of  infant  deaths  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year 
1 91 9,  the  data  used  being  the  death  certificates  as  made  out  by 
the  attending  physicians.  In  addition  to  this,  an  intensive  study 
was  made  of  all  the  maternal  deaths  occurring  during  the  first 
half  of  1920  and  of  more  than  400  infant  deaths  occurring 
during  the  same  period.  The  investigation  of  the  1920  cases 
included  visits  to  the  homes  by  trained  investigators  in  order  to 
supplement  the  bare  facts  of  the  death  certificate  with  first 
hand  information  as  to  social  condition.  The  difficulties  in- 
volved in  this  are  obvious  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  changes 
wrought  in  a  family  by  the  death  of  the  mother.  The  infant 
deaths  investigated  were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  some 
were  from  industrial  cities,  some  from  residential  cities  and 
some  from  towns  and  rural  sections.  No  selection  whatever 
was  made  on  a  financial  basis. 

Apart  from  the  investigation  proper,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  the  6,000  registered  physicians  of  the  state  asking  for 
their  opinion  upon  the  various  issues  raised  by  maternity  aid 
and  their  advice  as  to  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them.  Less 
than  1,500  replied  to  this  questionnaire.  The  replies  were  not 
particularly  conclusive.  The  majority  seemed  to  favor  more 
maternity  nursing  service  and  more  lying-in  hospital  accom- 
modation; the  majority  also  opposed  cash  benefits  to  the 
mothers  and  was  averse  to  having  the  state  furnish  free  medi- 
cal care.  A  social  service  questionnaire,  more  limited  in  scope, 
furnished  valuable  material  which  did  not  lend  itself  to  tabu- 
lation. 

Space  forbids  any  extensive  summarization  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  commission's  investigation.  In  brief,  how- 
ever, certain  very  interesting  facts  were  uncovered.  It  was 
found  that  no  definite  relation  could  be  traced  between  ma- 
ternal deaths  and  financial  or  social  conditions  in  the  families 
involved.  Furthermore,  an  examination  of  1,000  infant  deaths 
disclosed  the  fact  that  nearly  half  these  infants  had  had  no 
visit  at  all  from  a  physician  before  death  or,  at  most,  one 
visit.     A   conservative  estimate   placed   39   per   cent  of  the 
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maternal  deaths  in  the  preventable  list.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one 
month  of  age.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  in- 
fants who  died  between  the  ages  of  one  month 
and  one  year  might  have  been  saved  by  greater 
attention  to  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

In  the  light  of  these  results,  certain  infer- 
ences may  reasonably  be  drawn.  Cash  benefits 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  material  assist- 
ance in  reducing  maternal  mortality  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Moreover,  since  all  classes  of  families 
are  affected  and  since  ignorance  of  hygiene 
seems  to  be  the  essential  factor,  it  would  seem 
logical  to  draw  no  distinction  as  to  financial 
resources;  in  granting  maternity  benefits.  Fur- 
thermore, the  well-to-do  must  be  brought  into 
the  scheme  in  order  that  the  less  well-to-do 
may  not  feel  that  a  charity  measure  is  offered 
and  so  avoid  it.  This  is  the  theory  upon 
which  New  Zealand  has  worked  with  marked 
success. 

Weighing  carefully  the  results  which  may 
reasonably  be  considered  attainable  and  the 
most  promising  methods  of  reaching  these  re- 
sults, the  commission  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  prenatal,  natal  and  postnatal  visiting 
nursing  service  would  produce  a  maximum  re- 
sult at  a  minimum  expense.  Consequently  the 
recommendation  is  made  that  the  state  through 
the  state  Department  of  Public  Health  fur- 
nish such  service.  This  would  involve  no 
interference  with  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween physician  and  patient;  the  physician 
would  merely  have  a  much  needed  assistant  in 
the  person  of  the  visiting  nurse.  The  efficacy 
of  such  service  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated in  Boston,  New  York  city  and  else- 
where. 

A  word  as  to  cost.  No  accurate  estimate  is 
possible  as  to  the  exact  number  of  those  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  maternity  aid  furnished 
by  the  state.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose, 
however,  that  not  over  io  per  cent  of  the 
births  would  be  cared  for  the  first  year  be- 
cause people  would  have  to  be  educated  to  the 
point  of  appreciating  the  service  offered.  On 
this  basis,  not  over  $300,000  would  be  re- 
quired as  an  appropriation  for  the  first  year; 
perhaps  a  similar  sum  might  be  ample  for  a 
still  longer  period.  Experience,  only,  will 
clear  up  this  point. 

Merrill  Champion,  M.  D. 

A  Health  Almanac 


POOR  RICHARD  UP  TO  DATE 


THE  Board  of  Health  of  Rhode  Island 
has  taken  a  leaf  from  "Poor  Richard" 
in  an  effort  to  make  of  the  usual  easily  dis- 
carded bulletin  something  which  may  be  pre- 
served with  profit  by  householders  throughout 
the  entire  year.  The  board  has  gathered  ma- 
terial from  many  sources  and  has  made  a 
booklet,  the  charm  of  which  can  be  judged 
from  the  adjoining  reproduction.  The  cover 
is  particularly  delightful,  being  done  in  the 
style  of  some  old  medical  almanac  which  one 
might  have  found  behind  the  clock  on  great- 
great-grandmother's  mantlepiece.  There  is  an  old  cut  from  a 
Field  Book  on  the  Treatment  of  Wounds,  by  H.  von  Gusdorf, 
another  of  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  a  reproduction  of  an 
old  painting  of  an  alchemist,  and  portraits  of  Pasteur  and 
Jenner.     There  are  several  pages  of  general  information  on 
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"  Thousands  of  children  die  each  year  because  parents  say  They 
will  have  it  anyway,'  and  permit  exposure  to  whooping  cough, 
measles  and  scarlet  fever." 
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First  marine  quarantine  In  America  at  Boston,  1647. 

Control  of  disease  depends  upon  knowing  that  it  exists. 

See  thai  children's  diseases  are  reported. 

MOON  IN  APOGEE. 

Chest  diseases  cause  the  second  largest  rate  of  child  loss. 

1900 — Bubonic  Plague  reported  In  San  Francisco. 

232  R.  I.  babies  died  of  respiratory  diseases  in   1919. 

Children's  diseases  invite  pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  is  a  sputum-borne  disease. 

1876 — First  telephone  In  the  U .  S.  A.  used  In  Boston. 

Keep  all  people  with  "colds"  aw"ay  from  the  baby. 

1917 — Cxar  deposed ;  Russian  Revolution  begun. 

Standard  Time  established  In  the  United  States,  1884. 

1854— Birth  of  Paul  Erlich,  discoverer  of  Salvarsan. 

Von  Behring,  discoverer  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  born  1854. 

1867 — Uster  published  first  paper  on  antisepsis. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 

Prevention  is  our  line  of  defense  against  disease. 

Disease  may  be  spread  by  careless  spitting  or  coughing. 

PALM  SUNDAY.    SPRING  BEGINS. 

Don't  forget  the  baby  needs  fresh  air. 

Keep  him  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  during  the  day. 

Clothe  baby  for  warmth;  not  to  the  point  of  perspiration. 

A  hair  pillow  is  better  than  a  feather  one. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

The  feather  pillow  makes  the  baby's  head  perspire. 

EASTER— -Roentgen,  discover  of  X-Ray,  born  1845. 

Open  the  windows  of  baby's  living  and  sleeping  room. 
A  baby  should  not  sit,  play,  or  sleep  directly  in  a  draft. 
Playing  on  cold,  damp  floors  endangers  the  baby's  life. 
Protect  the  babies;  they  can't  defend  themselves. 
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"I  want  your  advice,  old  man.    Jones  called  me  a  donkey.    Should  I  consult  a 
lawyer?  " 

"Hadn't  you  better  see  a  vet,  first." 


Mistress — "What!  leaving  after  only  two  days?    What  is  the  complaint?" 
Maid — "Your  forks  are  four  prong  instead  of  three  prong  and  that  makes  the  work 
too  heavy." 

Appendicitis,  a  modem  pain,  coaling  about  ttOO  more  than  Ik*  old-fashioned  tlomach-e.cn*.— Foolish  Die- 
twnary. 


subjects  ranging  from  postal  rates  to  formulas  for  removing 
egg-stains  from  silver  and  cleaning  straw  hats.  No  one  will 
be  able  to  look  through  the  almanac  without  gathering  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  distinct  achievement  in  the  field  cf 
health  publicity. 
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From   Watch  New   York's  Children   Grow 


From   Watch  New   York's  Children   Grow 


THE    EXCITING    MOMENT 

We  talk  with  doctor  about  last  week's  gain  in  weight 

A  Survey  of  Nutrition  Work 

UNTIL  a  very  few  years  ago  interest  in  the  nutrition  of 
children  was  focussed  upon  the  period  of  infancy — and 
very  properly  so,  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  occurred.  The  "save-the-baby"  cam- 
paigns have,  mainly  through  educational  efforts  directed  to 
the  mother,  made  a  large  dent  in  this  problem.  Though  this 
has  not  yet  been  solved  we  have  now  gone  far  enough  to  point 
the  way  to  its  solution. 

Observations  in  out-patient  clinics  a  few  years  ago  and  sur- 
veys made  of  many  public  schools  revealed  conditions  in  the 
health  of  children  of  the  school  and  pre-school  ages  which 
were,  to  say  the  least,  startling.  Not  only  were  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  physical  defects  disclosed,  but  a  serious  con- 
dition of  malnutrition  was  discovered,  due  to  these  defects 
and  to  improper  feeding  and  hygiene. 

The  nutrition  class  is  one  of  the  means  through  which  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  recent,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  If  intelligently  developed  it 
bids  fair  to  do  for  older  children  what  the  milk  station  has 
done  for  infants.  Such  classes,  which  have  been  in  existence 
in  New  York  city,  for  example,  for  a  little  over  four  years, 
have  lately  been  multiplying  with  great  rapidity.  Many  of 
these  have  been  well  organized  and  equipped,  competently  ad- 
ministered and  are  doing  splendid  work.  Unfortunately  some 
have  been  started  by  persons  of  insufficient  training  and  ex- 
perience and  a  great  opportunity  is,  as  a  result,  being  almost 
wasted. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  of 
New  York,  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  made  a  survey  of  the  various  local  agencies  in- 
terested in  the  nutritional  problem  of  children  in  New  York 
city.  Its  report,  just  issued,  has  had  an  influence  on  the  recent 
conference  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  York 
Nutrition  Council. 

The  report  bears  the  significant  title,  Watch  New  York's 
Children  Grow.  Study  and  observation  of  the  various  meth- 
ods outlined  which  are  now  being  used  in  the  different  types 


MAKING    HEALTH    A    GAME 

Baby  as   well   as   the  "run   arounds"   being   weighed   at   home 


of  nutrition  classes  will  certainly  give  any  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  track  of  the  betterment  of  the  great  city's  chil- 
dren. A  wide  diversity  in  types  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion is  shown.  Nutrition  classes  are  now  in  existence  in 
connection  with  hospitals,  dispensaries,  churches,  philan- 
thropic societies,  schools,  settlements,  health  centers  and  in 
some  places  quite  independent  of  any  other  organization.  The 
methods  employed  also  show  wide  differences.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  one  type  of  class  now  in  operation  represents 
all  that  is  best.  Nearly  every  one  described  has  some  special 
features  of  excellence. 

The  nutrition  class  is  still  in  the  stage  of  evolution.  There 
are  some  outstanding  requirements  which  it  is  clear  from  a 
study  of  this  report  must  be  met  or  fulfilled  in  all  of  the 
classes  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected: 

i.  Medical  supervision  is  indispensable.  Every  child  who 
is  admitted  to  such  a  class  should  be  subjected  to  a  complete 
medical  examination,  in  order  that  important  defects  may  be 
recognized  and  removed  as  the  first  step  in  treatment  and  also 
that  serious  diseases  like  early  tuberculosis  or  cardiac  disease 
may   be    recognized    and    receive    proper   treatment. 

2.  Permanent  success  is  dependent  upon  health  education 
which  must  reach  both  the'  child  and  the  parent.  To  influence 
the  child  he  must  be  interested ;  to  secure  the  carrying  out  in 
the  home  of  proper  rules  regarding  diet  and  hygiene,  the 
mother   must  be   interested. 

3.  Hence,  attendance  at  the  class  must  be  supplemented  by 
visits  to  the  home  by  a  social  visitor,  health  teacher,  public 
nurse — call   her   what  you   will. 

4.  It  is  quite  clear  that  by  group  instruction  to  children  in 
a  class  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  far  more  than  by  trying  to 
reach  the  children  singly  in  the  home.  The  idea  of  emulation 
and  competition  furnishes  a  motive  of  great  value  in  getting 
children  interested  sufficiently  to  make  them  wish  to  practice 
the  health  rules  which  are  advised. 

5.  The  observation  upon  his  progress  in  weight  is  probably 
the  best  single  means  of  holding  the  child's  interest  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  This  is  something  tangible  which 
the  child  can  understand  and  the  significance  of  which  he  can 
be  taught  to  appreciate. 

6.  To  teach  children  to  form  habits  is  of  more  importance 
than  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  hygiene. 

L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  on  HEALTH 


DENTAL  AND   GENERAL  HYGIENE 

By  Clair  Elsmere  Turner.  With  chapters  by  William  Rice. 
C.  V.  Mosby  Co.  400  pp.  Price,  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$4.25. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  this  book  is  a  general  treatment  of  the 
hygienic  field  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dental  profession. 
It  is  inspired  by  the  idea  that  dentists  should  have  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  in  the  numerous  problems  of  individual  and 
community  hygiene  than  is  now  common  in  the  profession.  The 
authors  have  succeeded  admirably  in  their  undertaking.  The  book 
is  elementary,  well  written  and  thoroughly  modern  in  most  of  its 
chapters.  It  is  indeed  such  a  well-balanced  and  sane  treatment  of 
the  whole  field  of  hygiene  that  it  possesses  as  much  value  for  any 
reader  of  average  intelligence  as  for  the  dentist.  One  feels  that 
the  wording  of  the  title  may  have  the  effect  of  unduly  restricting  the 
book's  general  sale. 

The  book  contains  few  questionable  statements  of  fact  for  one 
covering  such  a  wide  field,  though  the  conclusions  drawn  from  cer- 
tain data  purporting  to  show  that  neglect  of  the  teeth  is  an  im- 
portant cause  of  retardation  in  school  may  be  questioned.  Except 
in  the  field  of  school  hygiene  the  author  seems  to  be  familiar  with 
the  best  scientific  literature.  The  chapter  on  nutrition  contains  a 
good  discussion  of  the  influence  of  psychological  factors  in  digestion. 
Caution  is  urged  regarding  radical  orthodontia  treatment  and  the 
wholesale  removal  of  teeth.  The  most  important  facts  of  heredity 
are  clearly  set  forth.  Syphilis,  tuberculosis  and  common  colds  are 
fully  treated  as  "the  three  great  plagues."  The  importance  of  the 
dental  hygienist,  or  dentist's  assistant,  is  justly  emphasized.  The 
value  of  many  of  the  chapters  is  enhanced  by  a  brief  historical 
orientation.  In  general,  as  regards  both  scope  and  method  of  treat- 
ment, the  book  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  studied, 
especially  by  teachers,  welfare  workers  and  college  students. 

Stanford  University.  Lewis  M.  Terman. 


In  the  section  on  syphilis,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  disorders, 
many  of  which  have  only  been  recognized  of  late  years  as  arising 
from  it,  which  follow  in  its  train  and  affect  the  individual,  diminish- 
ing his  physical  and  moral  value  and  immediately  or  remotely 
endangering  his  life.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  heredito-syphilis  and 
its  manifold  manifestations,  particularly  as  syphilitic  heredity 
predisposes  to  tuberculosis.  The  author  states  that  in  many  thou- 
sands of  tuberculous  persons  observed  by  him,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  discovered  the  stigmata  of  heredito-syphilis  in  "confirmed" 
cases.  Like  many  other  observers,  Dr.  Hericourt  doubts  the  value 
of  the  usual  French  regulation  and  supervision  of  prostitution  as 
a  preventive  of  venereal  disease,  but  gives  high  praise  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  protective  measures  taken  by  the  A.  E.  F.  and  the 
Australians  in  France. 

The  chapters  on  alcoholism  in  France  are  appalling,  and  the 
author  seems  to  be  without  hope  of  any  real  remedy.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  in  his  reference  to  the  United  States  that  pro- 
hibition is  an  accomplished  fact,  but  doubts  if  even  a  law  prohibit- 
ing alcoholic  drinks,  excepting  those  known  as  "hygienic  drinks;  i. 
e.,  wines,   beers   and   ciders,"  could   be   applied   in  his  own  country. 

Under  "sterility,"  voluntary  sterility  is  alone  considered  and 
chiefly  in  its  French  aspects.  "Depopulation  is  at  present  a  malady 
peculiar  to  France,"  remarks  the  author,  and  discusses  the  causes, 
(feminism,  amongst  others)  and  some  suggested  remedies,  such  as 
bounties  or  grants  for  each  child  born  and  a  campaign  against 
abortion.  The  author  concludes,  however,  that  no  one  remedy  will 
avail    and    many  may  have   to   be    employed. 

The  translator's  chapter  on  the  Social  Maladies  in  England  has 
remarks  on  the  results  of  "an  attempt  made  in  America  to  convert 
the  lower  classes  to  Neo-Malthusianism"  which  will  interest  the 
advocates  of  birth  control.  Altogether,  this  is  a  vitally  interesting 
book.  J.  B.  Kidner. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service. 


THE  SOCIAL  DISEASES 

By   Dr.   J.   Hericourt.     E.   P.    Dutton    &    Co.     246   pp.     Price, 
$2.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

This  is  an  English  translation  by  Bernard  Miall,  who  adds  a 
chapter  on  The  Social  Maladies  in  England  and  has  done  his 
work  well. 

The  author  sets  out  to  show — and  succeeds — that  just  as  there 
is  a  social  physiology,  so  is  there  a  social  pathology,  and  that  as 
in  the  individual  a  malady  consists  of  the  deterioration  of  a  large 
number  of  the  cells  which  form  the  animal  organism,  so,  in  turn, 
diseases  which  afflict  a  large  number  of  individuals  become  maladies 
of  society.  Because  all  social  therapeutics  involve  regulations  and 
restrictions  looking  to  the  modification  of  habits,  the  author  holds 
that  no  therapeutics  worthy  of  the  name  have  been  applied  to  the 
social  diseases;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  some  have  been  favored  by 
"incoherent"  measures  taken   against  them. 

In  the  chapters  on  tuberculosis,  the  author  takes  the  now  general- 
ly accepted  view  that  few  persons  escape  infection  from  it,  although 
a  great  many  recover.  But  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  in- 
creasing (in  France),  and  a  most  interesting  chapter  describes  the 
soil  favorable  to  tuberculosis.  First,  the  author  believes  it  is  "a 
disease  of  darkness"  and  proves  it  by  investigations  made  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  reasons  for  the  notorious  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  and  high  death  rate  from  it  in  Paris,  where  statistics 
showed  that  numerous  "tuberculous  houses"  were  usually  char- 
acterized by  badly  lighted  rooms.  But  the  author  finds,  as  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  has  been  able  to  increase 
to  the  point  of  becoming  a  social  malady  of  the  most  threatening 
kind,  "a  whole  complex  of  influences:  poverty,  unhygienic  homes, 
excessive  and  premature  sexual  indulgence,  hereditary  alcoholism, 
inherited  syphilis,  and  vaccination;  all  of  which  seem,  in  different 
degrees,  to  make  for  the  same  morbid  predisposition,  and  each  of 
which  may  claim  its  part  in  the  common  disaster."  Serious  though 
it  is,  the  author  believes  that  tuberculosis  is  "perhaps  the  least 
formidable"  of  the  four  maladies  considered.  Chapters  on  the 
methods  of  combating  tuberculosis — a  matter  in  which  France  is 
notoriously   behind — follow. 


OLD  AT  FORTY  OR  YOUNG  AT  SIXTY 

By  Robert   S.   Carroll,   M.D.     Macmillan   Co.     147  pp.     Price, 

$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 
HOW  TO  REDUCE 

By   Antoinette    Donnelly.     D.   Appleton   &   Co%     96   pp.     Price, 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 

Dr.  Carroll  has  added  to  his  previous  books  for  laymen  a  read- 
able and  practical  volume  on  the  health  problems  of  the  middle- 
aged.  In  the  main  it  is  a  popular  and  detailed  exposition  of  facts 
well  known  to  the  medical  practitioner  but  insufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  layman.  He  can  show  no  royal  road  to  a  healthy  old 
age  and  warns  against  charlatans  who  prescribe  effortless,  regimes 
for  reducing  or  for  retaining  full  physical  vigor.  Live  strenuously, 
adopt  a  correct  balance  between  rest  and  exercise  and  diet,  is  the 
essence  of  his  teaching. 

Mrs.  Donnelly's  book,  while  it  may  possibly  contain  a  few  help- 
ful prescriptions  as  to  exercise  and  diet,  is  wordy,  vulgar  and 
thoroughly  unscientific.  Diets  in  such  detail  as  she  gives  should 
be  prescribed  only  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  patient's  individual 
constitution  and  habits.  Most  of  the  book  consists  of  patter  in 
very  bad  taste  and  without  effect  on  the  reader's  will  power  which, 
after   all,   is  the  main   raison  d'etre  for   books  of  this  type. 

B.  L. 
INSECTS  AND  HUMAN  WELFARE 

By    Charles    Thomas   Brues.      Harvard    University   Press.      104 
pp.     Illustrated.     Price,   $2.50;    by   mail   of  the    Survey,   $2.65. 

Clarence  Day,  Jr.,  made  famous  overnight  by  his  book,  The 
Simian  World,  in  which  he  explains  the  peculiar  mode  of  human 
evolution  by  the  origins  of  the  race,  more  recently  showed,  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that  the  supremacy  of 
man  is  by  no  means  as  assured  as  we  fondly  imagine,  but  that 
over  quite  considerable  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  the  more 
socially  organized  insect  is  for  the  time  being  gaining  the  upper 
hand  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Professor  Brues,  in  the  study 
under    review,   shows   insects   in   their   relation   to   public  health,   to 
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the  food  supply,  to  forests  and  to  the  household.  Almost  as  pes- 
simistic as  Mr.  Day,  he  pronounces  insects  as,  in  the  main,  highly 
injurious  to  man.  Our  relationship  to  them,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  necessarily  one  of  enmity. 

While  eradication  involves  many  different  methods,  "the  biological 
method  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  injurious  insects  offers  at  the 
present  time  the  most  promising  field  in  which  to  speculate  con- 
cerning the  future  development  of  entomological  practice."  With 
increased  transportation,  natural  barriers  often  are  no  longer 
effective  in  stemming  the  migrations  of  insect  pests.  A9  in  so  many 
other  fields  of  social  endeavor,  so  here  the  emphasis  must  more  and 
more  be  thrown  on  preventive  rather  than  remedial  measures. 
The  screen  must  give  way  to  the  spray.  While  magnificent  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  reduction  and  restriction  of  yellow 
fever,  malaria,  plague,  typhus  fever  and  other  insect-borne  diseases, 
the  author  warns  that  the  general  range  of  insect  migration  is  on 
the  increase  and  that  only  extreme  watchfulness,  coupled  with  prac- 
tical measures  of  repulsion,  will  prevent  "many  unpleasant  sur- 
prises doubtless  now  hidden  in  little  known  parts  of  the  world." 
The  detailed  description  of  the  different  insect  pests  and  the  means 
of  their  prevention  and  eradication,  on  which  these  thoughts  are 
based,  will  be  useful  to  a  much  wider  circle  than  only  students 
of  entomology.  "•  *-•• 

ORGANISATION  INDUSTRIELLE,  MEDICINE  SOCIALE  ET 
EDUCATION  CIVIQUE  EN  ANGLETERRE  ET  AUX  ETATS- 
UNIS 

By  Rene  Sand.    J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils,  Paris.    896  pp. 

Dr.  Rene  Sand  came  to  the  United  States  in  1918  and  1919  and 
during  five  months  traveled  from  coast  to  coast,  from  North  to  South. 
He  also  passed  some  months  in  1918  in  England,  and  now  in  a  vol- 
ume of  almost  nine  hundred  pages  discusses  industrial  organization, 
social  medicine  and  civic  education  as  he  observed  them  in  the  two 
countries.  The  field  which  Dr.  Sand  has  enedavored  to  cover  is  one 
so  broad  as  to  stagger  any  but  a  most  intrepid  investigator.  His 
book  compels  wondering  awe.  He  visited  hundreds  of  establish- 
ments, interviewed  thousands  of  persons  and,  it  would  seem,  con- 
sulted documents  by  tens  of  thousands.  His  impressions  are  pre- 
sented, supported  upon  statements  gleaned  from  many  sources,  and 
illuminated  by  comment  and  occasional  historical  notes. 

Among  many  things  he  discusses  the  Taylor  system,  industrial 
safety,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  the  physiological  aspects 
of  industrial  fatigue,  women  and  children  in  industry,  unemployment 
and  workmen's  compensation.  In  even  greater  detail  does  Dr.  Sand 
consider  the  problems  of  the  public  health  and  of  the  various  bits 
of  mechanism  which  exist  in  the  United  States  and  England  to  pro- 
mote the  public  health.  More  briefly  he  presents  the  varied  aspects 
of  education,  from  primamry  education  to  the  development  of  com- 
munity centers   and   the   intricacies   of   social   reconstruction. 

Had  it  been  Dr.  Sand's  privilege  and  purpose  to  tell  to  an  eager 
public  that  he  had  found  in  England  or  America  a  guide  to  what 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  should  be;  had  he  brought  the  in- 
frangible link  with  which  to  bind  compulsory  health  insurance  to 
the  public  health;  had  he  shown  the  way  toward  higher  intelligence 
and  more  useful  knowledge,  toward  the  heralded  new  democracy, 
the  book  might  have  been  of  fewer  pages.  But  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  interminable  task  of  cataloguing  our  good  intentions  and  our 
partial  achievements.  These  he  has  listed  in  the  names  of  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals  and  a  mighty  host  of  associations.  It  would 
be  ungracious  to  charge  him  with  occasional  lack  of  discriminating 
judgment,  for  it  appears  that  he  invariably  viewed  with  a  kind  eye 
and  that  he  believed  well  of  all  endeavors.  The  book  is,  perhaps  of 
necessity,  superficial.  The  investigations  recorded  were  extensive, 
not  intensive.  The  work,  however,  presents  frequent  exaggerations 
which  dwarf  considerations  of  greater  import.  The  apparent  value 
attached  to  various  activities,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  organi- 
zations are,  in  many  instances,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  distorted. 
These  values  are  given  at  par,  not  at  their  ofttimes  low  market 
quotations. 

Dr.  Sand  has  faithfully  recorded  what  he  has  seen,  what  he  has 
been  told  and  what  he  has  read.  His  broad  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  subjects  he  has  presented  are  amply  demonstrated.  We  must 
regret  that  he  did  not  choose  to  limit  his  study  to  the  matters  of 
greater  moment  and  that  he  did  not  clearly  evaluate  that  which  he 
saw  and  heard.  Wade  Wright,  M.D. 

Industrial  Hygiene, 
Harvard  Medical  School. 


PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

By  Edward  O.  Otis.    Revised   Edition.     W.  M.  Leonard.    21a 
pp.    Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 

"It  is  the  family  physician  who  first  sees  the  majority  of  the  actual 
or  suspected  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  author  that  this  manual  may  aid  him  in  making  a  reasonably 
early  diagnosis  and  in  applying  the  correct  methods  of  treatment." 
This  sentence,  from  the  author's  preface  to  the  second  edition,  ad- 
mirably reflects  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  volume,  a  purpose 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  Dr.  Otis'  book  makes  a  gen- 
erous contribution.  It  is  a  volume  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
general  practitioner  who  must  deal  constantly  with  ever-present 
tuberculosis,  as  well  as  to  the  tuberculosis  specialist.  Chapters  on 
pathology,  bacteriology  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  present 
the  problem  of  the  tuberculosis  case  in  a  simple,  logical  and  con- 
crete manner,  illustrated  by  case  histories  chosen  from  a  long  and 
intense  clinical  association  with  the  disease. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to  the  tuberculosis 
worker  in  the  field  of  social  prevention.  Dr.  Otis  presents  the  pro- 
blems of  prevention,  after-care,  etc.,  on  the  basis  of  a  long  contact 
with  organized  effort  at  tuberculosis  control,  illumined  by  a  broad 
spirit  of  constructive  social  effort. 

This  second  edition  brings  the  former  volume  down  to  date 
through  the  inclusion  of  authoritative  references  to  the  more  recent 
findings  in  case  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  the  current  efforts  at 
social  control,  such  as  the  Framingham  community  health  and  tub- 
erculosis demonstration.  Finally,  Dr.  Otis'  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  tuberculosis  to  medical  students  has  enabled  him  to  assemble  his 
data  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  recommending  the  volume  to  med- 
ical school  faculties  for  use  in  under-graduate  medical  instruction. 
From  many  points  of  view,  the  fields  of  medicine  and  hygiene  are 
greatly  enriched  by  this  contribution  from  Dr.  Otis  toward  the  con- 
trol of  the  Great  White  Plague.  D.  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D. 

L'ALCOOLISATION  DE  LA  FRANCE 

By  E.  Aubert  and  Jean  Letort.    Bossard,  Paris.    136  pp.    Paper. 
Price,  Frs.  3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $  .70. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  little  book  is  taken  up  by  a  compact  and 
clear  description  of  the  actual  state  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  France, 
its  historic  causes  and  its  devastating  results.  This  section  adds 
little  that  is  new  but  will  be  useful  to  American  readers  as  a  sum- 
mary of  information  so  far  distributed  over  many  volumes.  The 
remedies  are  discussed  separately  under  their  educational  and  legis- 
lative aspects.  Among  the  former  we  trace  American  influences  in 
a  strong  insistence  on  the  value  of  community  centers  and  athletics — 
subjects  hardly  mentioned  in  pre-war  French  literature  on  the  drink 
problem.  On  legislation,  the  authors  deplore  that,  in  spite  of  var- 
ious laws  passed  before  and  during  the  war  to  deal  with  the  li- 
censing problem  and  with  drunkenness,  there  is  as  yet  not  even  the 
beginning  of  an  effective  fiscal  treatment  which  would  discourage 
consumption.  We  note  in  passing  that  they  still  hold  to  the  tra-  ' 
ditional  distinction  between  harmful  distilled  and  relatively  harm- 
less fermented  liquors,  though  they  berate  the  public  authorities  for 
defining  the  latter  as  boissons  hygieniques.  They  deplore  the  fact 
that  war  time  regulation  has  been  permitted  to  lapse  without  im- 
mediate substitution  of  permanent  forms  of  effective  control.  The 
requisition  of  alcohol  by  the  government,  they  hold,  instead  of  add- 
ing to  the  country's  fuel  resources  at  a  reasonable  price,  has  merely 
raised  the  price  for  the  consumer  to  a  point  at  which,  with  ruling 
wages  and  earnings,  he  still  buys  and  encourages  larger  produc- 
tion. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  in  November,  1919,  is  op- 
posed to  state  monopoly  and  is  purely  individualistic  in  its  view  of 
the  problem.  All  temperance  and  abstinence  organizations,  demand 
the  authors,  should  now  unite  on  a  campaign  for  the  total  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  for  human  consumption.        B.  L. 

NERVES  AND   THE  MAN 

By   W.    Charles    Loosmore.      George    H.    Doran    Co.     223    pp. 
Price,   $2.50;  by  mail  of  the   Survey,   $2.65. 

This  little  essay  on  "nerves"  has  been  written  by  one  who  has, 
apparently,  become  interested  in  the  subject  from  having  had 
them  himself.  Little  effort  is  made  to  go  to  the  foundations  of 
things.  Such  observations  and  recommendations  as  are  made  are 
not  new.  And  yet,  owing  to  the  wide  'dissemination  of  nervous- 
ness, among  all  classes  and  among  all  peoples,  the  book  will  prob- 
ably find  a  certain  public.  Pearce  Bailey,  M.D. 
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COMMUNICA  TIONS 


SPEAKING  OF  RAINBOWS 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  respectfully  but  firmly  protest  against 
your  including  my  recent  adventure  in  Cincinnati  under  the  head- 
line, Radical  Evictions,  in  your  issue  of  February  19,  and  your 
reference  to  me  as  a  "red."  The  Survey  knows  perfectly  well 
that  I  am  not  even  a  Socialist,  but  a  purely  well-to-do  bourgeois 
of  conventionally  plutocratic  type.  I  admit  to  being  often  of  a 
deep  blue  when  I  write  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world;  a 
profound  devotion  to  everything  black  also  I  confess  to,  and  some 
of  my  military  friends  think  of  me  as  of  a  rich  pacifist  yellow. 
Since  I  helped  to  start  the  Commission  on  Ireland,  I  have  been 
widely  accused  of  being  green.  If  there  is  any  color  in  the  spectrum 
not  yet  applied  to  me,  the  omission  will  doubtless  soon  be  remedied. 
But  to  the  red  I  object,  for,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  totally  opposed 
to  violence  and  I  retreat  from  one  Manchester  school  to  another 
only  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  fact.  In  England  where  ra- 
tionality survives,  I  have  just  been  dubbed  in  print  "a  conservative 
liberal," — that  is,  as  one  not  even  brown.  May  I  not  have  a  prompt 
apology  for  your  color  blindness — however  accidental? 

New  York  city.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 

[The  head  was  misnomer;  the  adjective  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  pun;  our  only  shred  of  comfort  the  fact  that  Mr.  Villard  was  in 
such  excellent  company  in  those  paragraphs.  His  treatment  in  Cin- 
cinnati was  a  whipped-up  piece  of  intolerance,  not  a  register  of 
local  public  opinion,  but  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which,  two 
years  after  the  Armistice,  public  opinion  weakly  fails  to  assert  it- 
self.— Editor.] 

THE  OAKLAND  PROGRAM 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  of  December  4  (page  359)  ap- 
peared certain  observations  of  Joseph  K.  Hart,  associate  editor, 
on  a  bulletin  issued  in  October  to  the  teachers  of  Oakland  by 
City  Superintendent  Fred  M.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hart  points  out  that 
as  Mr.  Hunter  is  president  of  the  National  Education  Association 
"his  programs  and  opinions  are  of  importance  to  all  the  people 
of  America,"  and  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
his  purpose  in  reviewing  the  bulletin  is  to  discredit  Mr.  Hunter 
in  the  estimation  of  the  association  and  of  the  people  of  America. 
I  ask  the  privilege  of  pointing  out  to  the  readers  of  the  Survey 
that  Mr.  Hart's  observations  are  not  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

For  some  time  past  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  devoting  an  occasional 
issue  of  his  official  bulletin  to  some  particular  feature  of  the  Oak- 
land school  system.  The  issue  in  question  dealt  with  the  program 
for  military  training  carried  on  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city. 
It  contained  an  able  article  by  Major  Francis  R.  Hunter  setting 
forth  the  aims  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps;  and  also 
an  account  of  a  competitive  drill  held  in  the  great  Civic  Auditor- 
ium and  participated  in  by  the  various  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  of  the 
city.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  of  any  high 
school  consists  of  those  students  of  prescribed  age,  weight  and 
height,  who  volunteer  to  become  members. 

As  the  political  campaign  was  in  progress  the  bulletin  contained 
certain  "cautionary  advice"  to  the  effect  that  teachers  should  "re- 
frain from  any  participation  in  political  campaigns;"  and  it  definite- 
ly forbade  teachers  to  permit  anything  in  their  class  rooms  that 
should  in  any  way  savor  of  partisan  politics.  The  bulletin  states 
that  "this  caution  in  no  sense  restricts  any  teacher  in  exercising  his 
functions  as  an  American  citizen.  It  simply  calls  to  our  attention 
that  the  public  schools  cannot  be  used  in  any  way  for  partisan 
political    purposes." 

Mr.  Hart  thinks  he  sees  something  militaristic  and  dictatorical 
in  this.  He  also  thinks  he  sees  an  inconsistency  between  Mr. 
Hunter's  cautionary  advice  to  the  teachers  and  his  statement  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  trying  to  restrict  the  teachers  in  exercising 
their  functions  as  American  citizens. 

"What  are  the  functions  of  an  American  citizen  who  happens  to 
be  a  teacher  in  the  Oakland  schools?"  asks  the  writer.  Precisely 
the  same  as  the  functions  of  American  citizens  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  Hunter  simply  advised  the  teachers  not  to  participate  in  poli- 
tics as  teachers.  No  unprejudiced  person  would  see  anything  to 
criticise  in  this. 

If  there   is  one  thing   above   others   that   Mr.   Hunter  has   urged 
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upon  the  teachers  of  Oakland,  it  is  the  formation  among  themselves 
of  voluntary  teachers'  organizations.  He  urges  this  in  the  spirit 
of  democracy  for  he  sincerely  wishes  the  advice  as  well  as  the 
cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  In 
actual  practice  the  organized  teachers  have  a  large  part  in  de- 
termining the  policies  and  the  administrative  details  of  the  school 
system;  and  the  Oakland  teachers  cannot  see  in  their  superinten- 
dent the  autocrat  depicted  by  Mr.  Hart. 

As  has  been  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  organized 
teachers  of  Oakland  exercise  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  voting 
population  of  the  community.  That  influence  will  continue  so  long 
as  it  is  centered  on  the  advancement  of  public  education.  The 
surest  way  to  destroy  it  would  be  for  the  teachers  as  a  group  to 
become  active  in  partisan  politics.  To  advise  them  against  such 
folly  is  not  dictation  but  wise  counsel. 

The  giving  of  such    advice  cannot   possibly   trench   upon   the   po- 
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litical  liberties  of  the  teachers  as  individuals.  Any  teacher  is  free 
to  belong  to  any  political  party  that  appeals  to  him,  and  to  be  as 
active  in  his  membership  as  he  desires;  but  in  his  political  activity 
he  should  associate  himself  with  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  callings 
rather  than  with  his  fellow  teachers  as  such.  A  little  more  per- 
spicuity on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hart  would  have  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  Mr.  Hunter's  bulletin  contains  no  inconsistency,  and  no 
dictation  except  in  the  perfectly  obvious  direction  that  nothing 
savoring  of  partisan  politics  should  be  permitted  in  the  class  rooms. 

Mr.  Hart  is  quite  disturbed  over  the  instructions  given  by  Mr. 
Hunter  to  the  teachers  as  to  their  part  in  promoting  the  passage 
of  Amendment  16.  This  was  a  great  state-wide  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  There  was  a  state  committee  and  numerous 
county  and  local  committees  (See  School  and  Society,  Dec.  4,  page 
553).  In  giving  directions  to  the  teachers  of  Oakland,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  simply  passing  on  to  them  instructions  which  came  to  him 
from  the  state  and  county  committees.  The  teachers  understood 
all  this  perfectly.  There  was  not  the  slightest  feeling  among  them 
that  they  were  being  asked  to  work  for  a  certain  measure  solely 
because  it  had  gained  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  They 
knew  the  genesis  of  Amendment  16,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it, 
and  the  benefits  that  its  passage  would  confer  upon  the  schools  of 
California.  If  Mr.  Hart  had  been  similarly  informed  he  would 
scarcely  have  written  on  behalf  of  the  "submissive"  teachers  of 
Oakland  in  a  manner  that  seems  ridiculous  to  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hart  thinks  there  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hunter's  suggestions  to  the  teachers,  relative  to  partisan  poli- 
tics, should  appear  in  the  same  bulletin  with  certain  information 
relative  to  military  training  in  the  high  schools  of  Oakland.  "Are 
military  training  in  the  public  schools,  the  suppression  of  all  in- 
dependent political  action  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  attempt 
to  control  votes  by  ex  parte  suggestion  all  parts  of  the  same  funda- 
mental program?"  If  Mr.  Hart  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of  giv- 
ing the  readers  of  the  Survey  an  understanding  of  the  program  ac- 
tually being  carried  out  in  the  schools  of  Oakland,  before  he  be- 
gan to  write  he  would  have  made  some  investigation.  He  would 
then   have    discovered: 

1.  That  the  appearance  in  the  same  weekly  bulletin  of  the  two 
items  referred  to  was  the  merest  coincidence,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  childish  than  an  attempt  to  make  such  a  coincidence  appear 
sinister. 

2.  That  the  teachers  of  Oakland  are  working  together  under 
the  leadership,  not  the  domination,  of  Superintendent  Hunter,  with 
some  differences  of  opinion  to  be  sure,  but  on  the  whole  with  re- 
markable harmony,  carrying  on  a  constructive,  forward-looking 
educational  program;  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more  profit- 
able to  the  general  public  for  a  great  magazine  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  salient  features  of  that  program  than  to  publish  conclusions 
drawn  from  analyzing  a  single  bulletin  by  one  who  was  apparently 
looking  for   something   to   find    fault   with. 

The  Oakland  school  system  has  consciously  adopted  seven  ob- 
jectives in  the  realization  of  which  it  has  already  attained  a 
promising  percentage    of   success.     They    are: 

1.  Adequate  citizenship  training  for  all  the  children  of  all  classes 
of  people,   which  means: 

a.  High  school  graduation  for  every  child ;  or 

b.  Graduation  from  the  elementary  school  and  the  part-time 
school  (a  given  number  of  hours  per  week  as  prescribed 
by  law)    until  the  child   is  eighteen  years  of   age. 

2.  Equal  school  opportunities  for  children  of  all  classes.  This 
means  equally  effective  schools  for  the  children  of  the  foreign-born, 
waterfront,  and  factory  districts,  as  for  the  districts  populated  by 
the   well-to-do. 

3.  Equal  opportunities  for  the  hand-minded  child  and  the  child 
for  whom  industrial  work  means  education,  as  for  the  child  who 
is  best  educated  by  books  and  academic  methods. 

4.  The  best  school  privileges  for  the  deficient  and  retarded  as 
well   as  for  the  specially  gifted. 

5.  The  Americanization  of  all  of  Oakland's  un-Americanized 
elements,  native-born  as  well  as  the  35  per  cent  of  its  population 
which   is  foreign-born. 

6.  A  junior  high  school  within  walking  distance  of  every  sev- 
enth,  eighth,   and   ninth   grade  boy  and   girl   in   Oakland. 

7.  Modern  high  school  buildings  and  equipment  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  children  of  high  school  age,  that  is,  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen. 

A  program  of  education  which  is  constructive  and  definite  in 
its  objectives   and   which   is   pursuing  these   objectives   with    an   en- 
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couraging  measure  of  success  would  be  worth  investigating.  In- 
deed any  system  should  be  investigated  as  a  whole  if  any  public 
notice  at  all  is  to  be  taken  of  it.  J.  R.  Sutton. 

Vice-Principal  of  the  Oakland  High  School, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

[With  Mr.  Sutton's  characterizations  of  Mr.  Hunter,  I  am  not 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hunter  and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est interest  in  discrediting  him  as  an  individual.  I  am  interested 
only  in  his  policies.  I  know  something  of  the  educational  situatioo 
in  California,  including  the  activities  of  the  State  Assocation  of 
City  Superintendents  and  the  effort  of  the  Better  America  Federa- 
tion to  use  the  schools  for  propagandist  purposes  [See  the  Survey 
for  Feb.  12,  p.  687].  Mr.  Hunter's  connection  with  that  federation 
is  public  knowledge  as  is  also  the  action  of  the  state  Board  of 
Education  in  reference  to  the  federation's  work.  A  correspondent 
informs  me  that  in  his  speeches  Mr.  Hunter  elaborates  upon  such 
words  as  "bolshevism,  red  menace,  alien  radicalism,  class  con- 
sciousness, soviet."  If  the  people  of  Oakland  want  that  sort  of 
educational  talk,  they  are  entitled  to  it.  If  the  teachers  of  America 
want  that  sort  of  leadership,  they  are  welcome.  I  felt  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Survey  to  give  its  readers  some  light  on  the  educa- 
tional policies  and  attitudes  of  the  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  If  my  statement  did  not  adequately  represent 
Mr.  Hunter's  policies,  the  Survey  would  be  glad  to  have  him  make 
that  clear  as  Mr.  Sutton  does  not.  Nothing  could  please  me  more 
than  to  have  the  whole  matter  brought  into  the  clearest  light  of  day. 

J.  K.  H.] 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  matrons, 
secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,   n  to   1. 


Citj 


WANTED:  A  trained,  registered  nurse 
for  rural  district  nursing,  locality  30  miles 
from  New  York.  Salary  $100  per  month 
with  board,  lodging,  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment. Mrs.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  chairman  Nurse 
Committee,  152  East  35  Street,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED:  by  Settlement  in  New  York 
City,  Director  for  Girls'  work,  capable  of 
organizing  and  handling  large  groups.  Pro- 
testant preferred.     3786  Survey. 
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WOMAN  of  ability  wants  position  carry- 
ing responsibility.  Good  buyer  and  man- 
ager.    Best  references.    3787  Survey. 

TWO  young  women,  college  graduates, 
now  engaged  in  social  work,  desire  posi- 
tions together — out-of-door  work  preferred, 
but  anything  offering  not  less  than  $1500 
a  year  considered.     3784  Survey. 


LIBRARIAN,  trained,  experienced  tech- 
nical libraries,  desires  position.  University 
graduate.  Thorough  knowledge  French, 
German,    Italian,    Spanish.     3788    Survey. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  married,  age  35,  ex- 
perience as  Chief  Probation  Officer,  also  as 
executive  secretary  of  large  Child  Caring 
Organization  including  institutions,  desires 
position.  3694  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

The  following  are  among  the  "wants" 
advertised   during   tne   past  year: 

Public  health  nurses,      Welfare  workers, 
Teachers,  Personnel  managers, 

Institutional  workers,  Supervisors, 
Case  workers,  Organizers  or  executives, 

Social  investigators,       Campaign  managers, 
Community  and  recreation  workers. 

THE  SURVEY 

Classified  Adv.  Dept. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of 
country  (some  foreign  openings.)  Ernest 
Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for 
personal,  club,  or  business  correspondence, 
150  sheets  bond  note  paper  and  100  enve- 
lopes printed  with  your  name  and  address 
$1.50.  Write  for  samples.  Lewis,  25  Hud- 
son Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 


FURNISHED°  SUMMER   HOME 

At    Essex,     N.    Y. — Lake    Champlaln 
On  breezy  hill  overlooking  lake  and  moun- 
tains; ten  large,  comfortable  rooms;  all  im- 
rh-ovements,     electricity,     garage;     excellent 
boating  and  fishing..  $600  for  season.  Address 
W.   D.   STOWER 
123  Chestnut  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

For  Sale  or  To  Let — Summer  Cottages 

Furnished — unfurnished.  Elevation  2,000  feet. 
Mountain  top.  100  miles  from  city.  Air  like 
wine.   LONG! — Cragsmoor,    Ulster    Co.,   N.    Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME 
SALE  OR  LEASE 

A  beautiful  house,  10  rooms,  2  baths,  up  to 

date;    on    large    acreage    overlooking    lake; 

bathing,    boating;    garage;    also   a    six-room 

cottage,   modern.     Ask   for   details. 

Owner,  3785  Survey. 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  in  PreParing  spe- 
cial  articles,    papers,    speech- 
es, debates.     Expert,   scholarly  service.     Author's 
Research  Bureau,  S00  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


The  Year's  Work  in  Mental  Hygiene  in  New 
York  State.  From  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation,  105  East  22  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  announces  the  publica- 
tion of  the  following  three  pamphlets: 

Worker's  Education.  A  study  of  American  and 
foreign  experiments  in  education  under  working 
class  direction  and  control.  By  Arthur  Gleason, 
1921,   50  cents. 

Building  Guilds  in  Great  Britain.  Story  of 
an  experiment  in  industrial  reorganization. 
Reprint  of  study  published  in  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  February  1921.  By 
Ordway  Tead,  25  cents. 

National  Councils  in  the  Printing  Trades. 
Reprint  of  study  published  in  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1921.  By  Charles  R.  Walker, 
Jr.,   50  cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station   F,   New   York  City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

The  Cost  of  Venereal  Disease  to  Industry. 
By  Ray  H.  Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  W.  40  St.,  New  York  City. 
10  cents  per  copy.     Ask  for  Publication  S322. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee s  report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents   a   line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  States  report!  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19  East  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Csmmittee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    50   Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,    156  Fifth  Ave.,   New   York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    


3-12-21 


MAX   SCHMETTERLING,    PRINTER,    NEW    YORK 
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By  Air  Mail 
To  Survey  Advertisers 

Mail  was  too  slow,  a  telegram  was  too  condensed 
for  this  man  in   Oakland.      He  shot  his  answer 
through  the  air  in  the  envelope  reproduced  above. 
It  crossed  the  continent  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  advertiser  four  days  after  it  was  written,  ten   days 
after  publication  date  of  The  Survey  issue  containing  the 
advertisement. 

The  advertisement  cost  four  dollars.  It  brought  in 
twenty-four  replies.  The  advertiser  tells  us  that  all  were 
"very  satisfactory,  from  well  qualified  men  of  an  unusually 
high  class." 

This  is  the  advertisement  just  as  it  ran  in  The  Survey  ot 
January  22nd: 

WANTED:  by  a  civic  agency  in  a  large 
eastern  state,  an  executive  secretary  of 
training  and  experience,  to  extend  influence 
and  usefulness  of  the  association,  and  to  con- 
duct legislative  propaganda,  civic  'educa- 
tion, etc.,  and  organize  local  centers.  State 
fully  experience,  qualifications,  salary  ex- 
pected, etc.  All  replies  confidential.  Ref- 
erences.    3744  Survey. 

In  A  big  city  DAILY  or  a  popular  magazine  the  same  advertise- 
ment would  have  cost  more  and  brought  in  ten  times  as  many 
answers.  But  would  it  have  found  the  man  in  Oakland?  The 
"men  of  unusually  high  class"? 

The  Survey  subscription  list  is  a  "picked"  list — a  very  highly 
selected  list  of  people  with  special  qualifications.  The  rates  for 
Survey  Classified  Advertisements  are  low: 

Want  Ads. — 8  cents  per  ivord,  initial  and  number,  including  the 
address,   per    insertion;    minimum    $1.50. 

Display  Ads. — 25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch,  three 
columns  to  the  page;   minimum    1   inch. 

IF  YOU  want  to  fill  a  position,  find  a  job,  rent  a  house,  get  boys 
or  girls  for  a  summer  camp,  sell  a  pamphlet  or  a  book,  fill  the 
vacant  rooms  in  a  hotel  or  resort,  add  to  a  membership  list — do 
or  sell  or  promote  anything  among  serious-minded,  cultured  men 
and  women  who  are  leaders  in  their  communities — then  write  to 

112  East  igth  Street        The  Survey  New  York  City 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       ...        877 

The  Alabama  Coal  Strike— Business  and  Housing— Coordinating 
Agencies— New  York  Reorganization— Housing  Laws  Valid- 
Taxing  Unemployment— The  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSP  TAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Fmerson  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
Pngto^  D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  socia  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation  health 
insurance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

amcpitan  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASS  N.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY-Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.  Balti- 
moreUrges prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration 
maternal  nursing:  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
merfial  organizations;   and  for  training  of  men   in   the  profession  of 
community   leadership.     Address   our   nearest   office- 
Tribune  Building,   New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
firld  wes  C  J  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Dindeman,  Greensboro,  N.C.. 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper  sec'y.  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich  Or- 
ganfzed  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
fnd  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter - 
n^.onal  peacl  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado' Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
nomologists  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency  Maintains 
au"the?year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
Available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  Proceedings 
DuSd  Next  congfess,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bershTp 'including proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  sec'y.,  135  E.   15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETW  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J r  Osborne  exec,  sec'y.;  36  W.  45th  St..  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge 'concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  Promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues.  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D..  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker.  D.D  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend., 
Mr  Ernest  H.  Cherrkngton,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore.  Ph.D..  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters.  Westerville.  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler. 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  Dr.  D.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  anv  agencv.  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  'New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— IMadison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.   S.   Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  nres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted    by   30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev.    Chas.    S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commision    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service — Rev.    Worth    M. 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 
Agnes   H.    Campbell,   research   ass't.;    Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 
Headquarters,    146   Henry    St.,    New   York;    Etta   Lasker   Rosensohn,  j 
chm.    Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.    Interna- 
tional  system  of  safeguarding.     Conducts   National   Americanization  J 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  far  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  txeas. ;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial soc'al  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;   secretarial  training  school;   foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Cathoiic  Organizations  of  the   country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.   Edw) 

A.   Pace. 

Department  of"  Daws  and  Legislation — 

Department  of  Social   Action — Directors,   John   A.   Ryan  and   John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 
Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.   Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National   Training   School    for  Women,    Washington, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau    of   Immigration— National    Director,    Bruce    M.    Mohler 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  36  State  branches.     Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration:  educa 
tion:    delinquency;    health;    recreation;     children's    codes.     Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub-, 
lishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition* 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper-, 
ates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare; 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate; 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble 
mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neurosi 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur 
veys,  state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year, 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK— Allen    T.    Burns 

pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  CinciqB 
nati.  Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceeding* 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information^ 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children— >T.    Prentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction—Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions— R.  F.   Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 

Industrial   and  Economic   Conditions — Sophonisba   P.    Breckinridf 
Chicago.  ,  _ 

The   Local   Community— Howard  S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New  York. 

Organization   of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.   Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting   of   Native    and    Foreign -Born    in    America — Grace    Abb< 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New    York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and   more   democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  $1.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;  261   (A)   Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Fhillips  Orandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"   and   "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wrood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication. 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.:  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago.  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,   "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given   to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,    $1,   entitles  to  quarterly   P.   R.   Review- 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Imp-ovement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charitv  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation  Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  Industrial  Stu- 
dios. Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M-  Glenn,  Heiry  R.  Seager,  vice-pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
aec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly.  The  Survey's  work 
is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  departments: 

Editor,  Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,   Edward   T.  Devine 

Industry,   William  L.   Chenery 

Health,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,    Child   Welfare,   Paul  L.   Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscriptions     (memberships)     $10.     Regular     subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

.^gjgSfiil^ 

Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

WORK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Among  the  bills  which  the  last  Congress  failed  to  enact  into 
laws  are  some  which  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
the  citizens  of  the  whole  country.  [See  the  Survey,  March 
12,  p.  847.]  What  can  be  done  by  the  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity to  impress  Congress  with  the  importance  of  these 
measures  ? 

IThe  Sheppard-Towner  Maternity  Bill. 
♦  Is  any  group  in  your  community  interested  in  this  measure 
and  actively  at  work  seeking  its  passage?  What  is  the  attitude  of 
your  congressman  on  the  question?  Of  your  senators?  Have  you 
in  hand  any  material  which  would  help  you  to  convince  either 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  opponents  of  this  bill? 

(See  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's  article,  Mothers  and  Children  Last, 
in  the  February  Pictorial  Review.) 

2  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  for  a  Department  of  Education. 
♦  What  is  the  attitude  of  vmir  community  toward  the  movement 
for  a  national  department  of  education,  with  a  secretary  in  the  pre- 
sident's cabinet?  Or,  has  there  been  no  particular  discussion  of  the 
matter?  Is  your  community  interested  in  problems  of  education? 
Is  the  sentiment  favorable  to  a  further  extension  of  federal  aid  and 
control,  or  opposed  to  such  extension?  What  is  the  attitude  of  your 
congressman  and  senators?  Have  you  any  local  group  working 
either  for  or  against  such  a  law? 

(See  John  A.  H.  Keith  and  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  Nation  and  the 
Schools,  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $2.25;  postpaid,  $2.40.) 

3  The  Bills  for  Regulating  the  Coal  Industry  and  the 
♦    Packing  Houses. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  these  bills?  Is  your  com- 
munity acquainted  with  the  proposed  legislation?  Is  there  any  local 
agitation  for  or  against  either  of  these  bills?  Is  the  sentiment  of 
your  community  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  further  regulation  of 
big  industry  by  the  federal  government?  Is  your  community  satis- 
fied with  the  local  coal  situation?  With  the  local  meat  situation? 
Has  anyone  in  your  community  any  real  interest  in  furthering  or 
fighting  government  regulation?  What  are  the  attitudes  of  your 
congressmen  and  senators  on  these  two  measures?  Are  these  atti- 
tudes satisfactory  to  your  community?  Are  you  doing  anything  to 
let  your  representatives  know  what  your  community  wants? 

(See  Frank  Hodges:  Nationalization  <•>*  tK»  Mines.  Thomas 
Seltzer,  Inc.  Price,  $1.75;  postpaid,  $1.85;  The  Reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  on  Meat  Packing  Industry.  Six  parts.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington.) 

4  The  Capper- Volstead  Bill,  Permitting  Farmers'  Co- 
♦    operative  Associations. 

Why  is  such  a  law  needed  ?  Is  it  bona  fide  legislation  or  is  it 
"special?"  What  are  the  conditions  which  it  is  intended  to  correct? 
What  attitude  is  your  community  taking  on  the  measure?  Do  you 
find  people  interested  in  such  things?  What  is  the  attitude  of  your 
representatives  on  this  measure  and  on  others  of  like  import?  Do 
you  know  of  any  local  or  wider  group  actively  interested  in  pro- 
moting this  measure?     Or  in  opposing  it?     On  what  grounds? 

(See  Publications  of  National  B<^rrl  of  Farm  Organizations,  1731 
I   St.,  N.W.   Washington.) 

^  What  are  the  attitudes  of  people  generally  in  your  com- 
— '♦  munity  toward  the  problems  of  securing  federal  legis- 
lation? Are  citizens  interested?  Are  they  active?  Are  they 
hopeful  ?  Are  they  cynical  ?  Are  they  weary  and  ready  to 
"let  things  take  their  own  course?" 


The   books   mentioned    above   may   be    obtained    through   the    Survey    Book 
Department.     Copies  of  these  bills  may  be  secured  from  your  congressman. 


The  Survey,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  25.     Published  weekly  by  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  E.   19   St.,  New  York.     Price  $5.00  yearly.     Entered  as  second-class 
matter,  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post-office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March   3.   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at   a  special  rate  of  postage  provided 

for   in    Section    1103,    Act   of   October   3,    1917,   authorized   on   June   26,    1918. 
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Able- 

or  just  willing: 


? 


Have  you  ever  had  to  prove  the 
worth  of  an  individual  to  himself — 
and  to  the  community?  Or  have  you 
ever  tried  to  convince  the  community 
that  it  has  a  purpose  in  common? 

The  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  has  developed  a  highly  efficient 
technique  for  these  objectives.  The 
demand  for  skilled  workers  of  this 
professional  type  emanates  from  Socie- 
ties for  Case  Work  with  Families  and 
Children,  Community  Centers,  Per- 
sonnel Departments  in  Industry,  Pub- 
lic Health  Organizations,  and  numer- 
ous other  sources  all  over  the  country. 
This  demand  has  grown  steadily  for 
a  number  of  years  until  it  is  strong 
and  broad  enough  to  challenge  the  in- 
terest of  the  ablest  minds. 

To  men  and  women  who  enjoy  making  ideals 
function,  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
offers  four  Fellowships  of  $850  each,  for  the 
school  year  1921-22,  which  will  be  awarded 
to  recent  college  graduates  including  the  class 
of  1921.  The  award  will  be  decided  by  com- 
petitive examination,  with  preference  to  grad- 
uates not  more  than  five  years  out  of  college. 

The  examination  will  be  held  April  30th  at 
the  School  or,  by  arrangement,  at  your  own 
college.  Application  must  be  made  not  later 
than  April  23d.  A  form  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest as  per  coupon  below. 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
107  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

Please    send    me    application    blank    for   your    Fellowship 
examination. 


Name 


Address 


IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING? 

SCOTT         CLARENC1 

NEARING 


says  "Yes' 


DEBATE 


DARROW 

says  "No" 


Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  Chairman 

Sunday  Eve.,  April  3,  1921,  8:30 

LEXINGTON     THEATER 

RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 7  E.   15   St. 
Tickets:  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  (no  tax) 

On  Sale  at:  Rand  School,  7  E.  15  St.;  Lexington  Theater  Box  Office; 
Columbia  University  Book  Store;  Three  Steps  Down,  19  West  8  St.; 
N.  Y.  Call,  112  Fourth  Ave.;  Strunsky's,  201  Second  Ave.;  Epstein's 
Drug  Store,  111  St. — Madison  Ave.;  Stern's  Jewelry  Store,  1337 
Wilkins  Ave. 
Mail  Orders  Filled  in  order  of  Receipt. — Tel.:  Stuyvesant  3094 


Lectures  on  "PSYCHOANALYSIS"   RUMfORD  HALL,  50  C.  41st  SL 

ANDRE      A  I  Fridays,   at  3  30  p.  m. 

MAR.    IB— DUAL   PERSONALITIES: 

or  the  Jekyll  and   Hyda  Case  In  Actual   Life. 
MAR.  25— LOVE:     NORMAL    AND     ABNORMAL. 
Tickets  for  Single  Lectures  $1.25  plus  war  tax. 
THE  FINE   ARTS   GUILD,   Inc.  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  Suite  705 


The    Greatest    DEBATE    In    a    Decade!  Just    Published! 

"CAPITALISM  vs.  SOCIALISM."  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  SELIG- 
MAN,  Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Economics,  Columbia  University, 
vs.  Prof.  SCOTT  NEARING,  of  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science.  Introduction  by  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD, 
Editor,  "The  Nation."  Certified  Stenographic  Report,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  of  the  debaters;  paper  cover,  50c;  cloth, 
$1.00  (include  10c  for  postage  for  either  copy). 
THE  FINE  ARTS  GUILD.   Inc.     Dept.  84.  489  Fifth  Avenue.  Suite  705.   N.  Y.  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A   Social   Study 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 

The    well    known    manufacturer    and    economist 

and 
Bruno  Lasker 

now   Associate   Editor,   The   Survey 
The   Survey   has  a   small   stock  of  this   book  which,   first  published 
in    1911,   is  still   the   only   complete   analysis  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment based  on  a  city-wide  survey. 

This    book    establishes    a    constructive    program    of    prevention    and 
relief  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  both  the  economic  causes  of  unem- 
ployment  and   of   the    unemployed   themselves — their   vocational    his- 
tory, their  capacity,  their  individual  problems  and  their  outlook. 
318  Pages  Price  $2.00  postpaid 

SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  E.   19th  Street  New  York  City 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  the  WAR 

Regular  price,   $2.50  net 

To  Survey   subscriber*,    $1.25   postpaid 

Through  a  fortunate  purchase  at  wholesale,  we  are  able  to  offer 
this  important  book  at  half  price  to  any  person,  library  or  or- 
ganization whose  name  appears  on  The  Survey's  subscription  list. 
Written  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  the  Editor,  and  Arthur  Gleason, 
former  London  correspondent  of  The  Survey.  A  book  that 
"foreshadows  changes  that  will  affect  and  condition  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilization."  "A  fine  piece  of  work  for  which 
future  historians  and  students  of  sociology  should  be  grateful." 
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A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERA 

HE  secretary  of  a  charitable  agency  at  the  national 
capitol  writes,  "We  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  new 
error  of  sympathetic  attention  to  social  needs." 

THE  ALABAMA  COAL  STRIKE 

THE  long  drawn  out  struggle  between  the  coal  miners 
and  the  coal  operators  in  Alabama  has  been  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  agreement  of  both  sides  to  place  the  entire 
case  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Kilby.  Following  the  accept- 
ance of  the  governor  as  the  arbitrator  of  the  issues,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  called  oft  the  strike  and  the  gov- 
ernor ordered  the  removal  of  state  troops  from  the  strike 
zone.  According  to  an  official  statement  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  each  side  has  agreed  to  accept  Governor 
Kilby 's  decision  and  to  abide  by  whatever  terms  of  settlement 
he  may  announce.  Credit  for  ending  the  conflict  is  attributed 
by  the  miners  to  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the  Birming- 
ham News.  Mr.  Hanson,  it  is  stated,  made  two  previous 
efforts  to  obtain  a  settlement. 

The  strike  was  enormously  costly  to  the  state  and  to  the 
miners,  and  to  the  industry  in  general.  The  controversy  be- 
gan last  spring  when  a  large  number  of  miners  stopped  work 
because,  they  stated,  the  operators  had  refused  to  put  into 
effect  the  decision  and  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Wilson.  The  strike  formally 
began  in  September  when  the  union  ordered  a  general  stoppage 
of  work  in  District  20.  Much  disorder  occurred  in  the  strike 
region,  and  one  miner  is  alleged  to  have  been  lynched.  Re- 
ports from  Alabama  announced  the  suspension  of  civil  rights 
in  the  strike  zone  and  the  sending  of  state  troops  to  the  field. 
Miners  and  their  families  were  evicted  from  company  owned 
houses.  The  union  reported  that  it  provided  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  men,  women, 


and  children.     Tent  villages  were  erected  on   the  hillsides 
after  the  miners  were  evicted. 

It  is  announced  that  Governor  Kilby  will  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  hear  the  two  sides  and  to  render  a  decision.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  seems  to  regard  the  method 
of  settlement  as  fair  and  favorable. 

BUSINESS  AND  HOUSING 

THE  resolutions  passed  by  the  recent  Washington  Con- 
ference of  National  Councillors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America  are  significant 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  group  was  composed  of  business 
men  from  widely  scattered  organizations,  many  of  whom  had 
not  previously  given  any  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
of  housing.  Their  earnestness  became  apparent  especially  at 
the  last  session  when  a  representative  from  Boston  wished  to 
cut  out  a  resolution  calling  for  the  setting  of  housing  stand- 
ards. This  started  a  lively  discussion,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Boston  delegate  voted  alone.  The  first  resolution  adopted 
calls  for  a  thorough  study  of  "house  overcrowding,  erection 
of  unfit  houses  and  changes  in  house  plans  or  construction  that 
tend  to  rob  the  dwelling  of  its  character  as  a  home,"  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constructive  program,  and  the  setting  of  minimum 
standards  for  each  community.  The  chamber's  Civic  Devel- 
opment Department,  of  which  John  Ihlder  is  manager,  was 
requested  to  make  a  special  study  of  costs  of  materials  and 
labor  entering  into  house  construction,  with  a  view  to  locat- 
ing and  making  public  the  responsibility  for  excessive  costs 
and  also  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  housing  situation. 
Another  resolution  urged  continuance  of  investigations  and 
the  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  illegal  combinations  between 
employers'  organizations,  labor  organizations,  or  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  labor. 

COORDINATING    AGENCIES 

THE  need  for  coordination  in  social  work  has  been  a 
shuttlecock  of  discussion  for  many  moons.  We  are  now 
reaching  a  period  of  action.     Recently  has  come  the 
formation  of  the  National  Health  Council  and  also  the  Na- 
tional Child  Health  Council. 

In  the  general  field  of  social  service  the  National  Social 
Workers'  Exchange  has  been  stretching  out.  Certain  ardent 
members  of  its  board  predict  its  development  as  the  profes- 
sional organization  in  social  work  along  lines  somewhat  com- 
parable to  the  engineering  societies  and  the  medical  associa- 
tions. Of  course,  it  differs  from  other  efforts  at  coordination 
in  that  it  is  principally  an  association  of  individuals  rather 
than   of  agencies. 

In  the  past  there  have  also  been  sporadic  attempts  to  coor- 
dinate the  agencies  themselves.  However,  at  a  conference  of 
national  social  agencies  held  October  i,  1920,  [see  the  Survey 
for  October  9,  1920]  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 
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INFUUEN*!.'  ' 
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Just   opposite   you'll    see    portrayed 

In  startling  white   and   black, 
The  history  of  social  work 

For  many  ages  back. 
'Twas  with   our   earliest   ancestors 

Philanthropy    began, 
And   it  has   taken   many   forms 

In  elevating  man. 

The    widows    showed    their    gratitude 

For  garments  Dorcas  made. 
And  good  St.   Dunstan  did   his  work, 

Nor  by  Satan  was  dismayed. 
Then   St.   Elizabeth   played   the   part 

Of  Lady  Bountiful, 
And    when    her    husband    did    object 

Found   roses   wrought   by   miracle. 

The  Parish  Visitor  went  the  rounds 

To    read    and    moralize. 
And   out   unto   the   cannibals 

Went   parsons    and    their   wives. 
Much    good    they    did    and    showed    the    need 

Of  service  to  mankind, 
But  too  much   of   emotion 

Versus  reason  do  we  find. 

Today    investigators    trained 

At   Schools   of   Social   Work, 
Who  know   technique   of   interviews 

No   line  of  duty  shirk, 
Behold   her!     With   her  bag  in  hand, 

Oh,    whither   does    she   go? 
To  try  most  scientific'ly 

To   lessen   human   woe.  JuNE  j    JosLyN 

Much  in  the  manner  of  anthropologists  have  the  alumni  of  the  Neva 
York  School  of  Social  Work  sought  to  discover  their  origin.  The 
Evolution  of  the  Social  Worker,  drawn  by  Ethel  Chalkley,  is  re- 
produced   from    the    first    issue    of    the    new    Alumni    Magazine. 


Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  representatives  of  more 
than  sixty  national  organizations  requesting  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  bureau  to  draft  a  plan  for  coordination.  Such 
a  plan  outlined  by  the  committee  with  the  assistance  of  Porter 
R.  Lee,  Howard  S.  Braucher  and  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  will 
be  acted  upon  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Chalfonte  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  April  14.  This  conference  will  include  national 
agencies  having  continuous  local  activities  or  continuously  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  of  social  welfare,  together  with  ap- 
propriate federal  welfare  departments  and  bureaus. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  general  com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  chairman,  two  others  to  be  chosen  by  the 
conference,  and  representatives  from  functional  groups.  The 
functional  group  is  defined  by  the  committee  as  a  "flexible 
and  not  necessarily  all-inclusive  group  of  agencies  concerned 
in  dealing  with  the  same  general  field  of  social  work."  It  is 
recommended  that  each  functional  group  organize  with  a  per- 
manent chairman  to  promote  working  agreements  among  its 
members  and  to  take  such  steps  as  will  assist  general  coopera- 
tion. Once  past  the  hurdle  of  organization,  the  barrier  where 
other  attempts  at  coordination  have  come  a  cropper,  definite 
strides  forward  are  contemplated.  The  most  significant  of 
these  include  a  comparison  of  programs  and  activities,  a  study 
of  existing  attempts  at  coordination  among  national  agencies, 
and  an  intensive  study  of  the  work  of  national  agencies  in 
selected  local  communities  "to  determine  what  opportunities  of 
joint  action  exist  in  those  communities,  among  themselves  and 
with  local  organizations."  In  his  letter  announcing  the  con- 
ference, in  the  name  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau,  Barry  C.  Smith  tersely  sums  up 
the  situation  confronting  social  agencies.  He  indicates  that 
the  public  has  become  bewildered  by  the  increasing  number  of 
movements.  The  sine  qua  non,  in  his  opinion,  seems  to  be  the 
support  of  work  of  which  the  "public,  or  the  publics,  to  speak 
more  accurately,"  approve.  This  raises  the  query  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  proposed  coordinating  body  toward  movements 
which  happen  to  run  counter  to  prevailing  or  at  least  articulate 
public  opinion  of  the  moment;  such  as  might  be  true  of 
child  labor  reform  in  a  southern  mill  town  or  of  the  con- 
sumers' league  in  a  community  steeped  in  conservation.  Al- 
though the  executive  committee  of  the  bureau  believes  that 
the  whole  field  of  needed  social  effort  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  once,  it  nevertheless  does  not  assume  that  such  a 
position  means  a  rigid  conformity  to  standards  set  up  outside 
the  organizations  themselves.  To  quote  Mr.  Smith,  it  does  not 
"advocate  uniformity  of  method  or  external  limitation  of  the 
work  of  any  recognized  social  agency.  .  .  .  The  way  must 
always  be  kept  open  for  experimentation  in  the  field  of  ideas 
and  methods." 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  issuing  the  call 
to  the  conference  are:  Gustavus  D.  Pope,  Paul  L.  Feiss,  Law- 
son  Purdy,  Allen  T  Burns,  Chellis  A.  Austin,  Fred  C.  Crox- 
ton,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Samuel  Mather,  William  J.  Schief- 
felin,  John  R.  Shillady,  and  Roland  B.  Woodward. 

NEW  YORK  REORGANIZATION 

AS  a  truckman  and  a  private  citizen  in  a  non-partisan 
capacity,  the  most  popular  citizen  of  New  York  state, 
former  governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  dramatically  appeared 
at  a  hearing  in  Albany  last  week  to  support  the  four  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  to  reorganize  the  state  government. 
The  amendments,  it  will  be  remembered,  arose  out  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  state's  machinery  of  administration  by  ex- 
Governor  Smith's  Reconstruction  Committee.  Essentially  the 
measures  now  introduced  embody  the  principal  findings  of 
that  committee.  Two  of  them,  it  is  expected,  may  be  passed 
quite  early  in  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  since  they 
are  practically  uncontested  and  were  passed  last  year ;  to  ratify 
them  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people  will  be  needed  next  fall. 
These  two  amendments  are : 
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Consolidation  of  state  departments.  Main  provisions:  Gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  attorney-general  and  comptroller  to 
be  the  only  state  officers  to  be  popularly  elected.  All  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  the  state  government  to  be  subjected  to 
twenty-one  departments  (taking  the  place,  in  part,  of  numer- 
ous commissions) . 

Inspection  of  state  institutions.  Main  provisions:  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  to  inspect  all  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded and  epilectics;  Board  of  Charities  all  institutions  and 
reformatories  other  than  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and 
prisons;  the  last  named  to  be  inspected  by  Prison  and  Cor- 
rection Commission. 

Governor  Miller,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  em- 
phasized a  strong  bent  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  state's  affairs.  While  he  would  prefer  legislative 
to  constitutional  changes,  he  has  expressed  no  active  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendments.  Republicans  as  well  as  democrats, 
prominent  business  men,  engineers,  civic  and  social  reformers 
attended  the  hearing  to  press  for  an  early  consideration  of 
these  measures.  The  third  of  them,  proposing  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  executive  budget  system,  failed  by  only  one  vote  in 
last  year's  Senate ;  and  so  did  the  fourth,  to  make  the  term  of 
the  four  principal  officers  of  the  state  one  of  four  years.  The 
outcome  of  the  hearing  was  a  definite  increase  in  support  on 
the  part  of  legislators  whose  interest  had  previously  been  luke- 
warm. A  state-wide  campaign  for  the  reorganization  plan  as 
a  whole  is  starting  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  with   meetings  in  New  York  city   and   Buffalo. 

HOUSING  LAWS  VALID 

BY  a  decision  on  eleven  cases  before  it,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
rent  restriction  laws  passed  at  recent  sessions  of  the 
legislature.  In  each  case  the  argument  that  these  laws 
were  "illegal  and  unconstitutional"  was  refuted.  The  section 
principally  contested  by  certain  property  owners  is  one  requir- 
ing landlords  before  evicting  tenants  as  objectionable  to  prove 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court;  this,  they  contended,  de- 
prived the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  common  law  action  of  ejection,  secured  to  it  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  With  the  failure  of  their  appeal,  accord- 
I  ing  to  a  statement  of  A.  J.  W.  Hilly,  chairman  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Rent  Profiteering  of  New  York  city,  the  evic- 
tion of  some  75,000  to  100,000  families  has  been  prevented. 
He  says: 

If  the  decision  had  gone  the  other  way,  New  York's  streets 
would  be  so  littered  with  furniture  within  the  next  few  days 
that  there   would   not  be  traffic   room   for   a  sparrow ! 

Another  effect  of  the  decision  has  been  a  marked  stabil- 
ization of  rents.  Not  a  few  owners,  more  particularly  of  the 
better  type  of  apartment  house,  it  is  alleged,  were  only  wait- 
ing for  a  decision  favorable  to  them,  to  raise  rents  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law  passed  last  October  [see  the  Survey  for 
October  9,  1920]  which  places  on  the  owner  the  onus  to 
show  why  he  should  be  entitled  to  raise  his  rent. 

Other  amendments  have  been  introduced  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  ease  the  housing  shortage  which  is 
still  considerable.     The  Committee  on  General  Welfare  of 
the  city's  Board  of  Aldermen  last  week  recommended  that  the 
city's  representatives  in  the  legislature  be  asked  to  promote 
legislation  which  will   unequivocally  grant  the  city  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  undertake  municipal  housing.     To  effect 
this  would  require  a  constitutional  amendment.     This  resolu- 
tion was  laid  over,  however,  and  at  present  there  is  no  strong 
demand  in  the  city  for  such  drastic  action,  at  least  until  the 
efficacy  of  the  tax  exemption  law  recently  passed  has  been 
tested  as  a  stimulator  of  building.     The  ordinance  recently 
adopted  by  the  city  under  that  permissive  law  exempts  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years  dwellings  erected  between 
April  1,  1920,  and  April  1,  1922,  and  completed  before  April 
1,  1924,  to  the  maximum  amount  of  $5,000  for  each  separate 
family  dwelling,  whether  a  single-family  house  or  an  apart- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  room,  up  to  five  rooms.    The 


THE  12-HOUR  DAY 

Communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  Stock- 
holders' Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration which  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  191 2. 

To  the    Editor:    I    cannot   refrain   from   sending   you    a 
word  of  congratulation  on  the  special  number  of  the  Survey 
containing  the   articles   on  the  work   hours   in   the   steel   in- 
dustry— this    though    I    know    you    will    receive    many    such 
letters.     Yet  more   than   a   letter  of  congratulation   would   I 
make  it.     To  that  I   would   add  my  admiration   and   thanks 
— admiration   for    the   courage   and   doggedness   with   which 
John  Fitch,  and  the  rest  of  you,  stand  by  the  job  of  keeping 
before  the  public  the  extent  of  the  seven-day  week  and  the 
twelve-hour    day    in    the    steel    industry,    and    your    no    less 
direct,   unanswerable   interpretation   as  to  what  those  work- 
ing hours  mean   in  terms  of  home  life — to  the  mothers,   the 
wives,    and    the   children   of   the   men    who   toil    such    hours. 
Well   may  you   be   proud   of  the   cause   in   which   you   fight, 
that  of  making  possible  a  more  sane   and   decent  home  life 
for   the   families   of  those   men   who  do   the   sweating   labor 
in  this  great  basic  industry.     And  my  thanks,  why?    Fir9t 
because    I    know    from    my    own    work    experience    of    some 
years   back   just   what   such    hours   of    labor    mean    (in   the 
industry    in    which    I    worked    they    have    long    since    been 
given   up)  ;   and    again   because  I   know   from   my  years  of 
work   in  Pittsburgh,  my  acquaintance  there  with   many  mill 
families,    just   what   such   a   work   schedule   means   to   them. 
They   need   a  constant  advocate   to  keep  their  cause  before 
the    bar   of   public   opinion,    and    I    am    thankful    they   have 
such  a  one  in  the  Survey,  that  you  are  holding  to  the  task, 
that  you   are   "keeping   the   faith." 

It  was  last  Friday  evening  that  I  read  the  special  num- 
ber of  the  Survey,  and  with  that  finished  I  turned  to  the 
inaugural  address  of  President  Harding.  Almost  at  the 
close  he  said,  "We  want  an  America  of  homes,  illumined 
with  hope  and  happiness,  where  mothers  may  preside  as 
befits  the  hearthstone  of  American  citizenship.  We  want 
the  cradle  of  American  childhood  rocked  under  conditions 
so  wholesome  and  so  hopeful  that  no  blight  may  touch  it 
in  its  development,  and  we  want  to  provide  that  no  selfish 
interest,  no  material  necessity,  no  lack  of  opportunity  shall 
prevent  the  gaining  of  that  education  so  essential  to  best 
citizenship." 

And  with  that  in  mind  I  turned  again  to  Survey  and  re- 
read your  quotation  from  the  Stockholders'  Committee  Re- 
port as  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  1912,  concerning  the  twelve- 
hour  day!  "The  question  should  be  considereu  irom  a 
social  as  well  as  a  physical  point  of  view.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  twelve  hours  a  day  to  the  man  in  the 
mills  means  approximately  thirteen  hours  away  from  his 
home  and  family,  not  for  one  day  but  for  all  the  working 
days,  it  leaves  but  scant  time  for  self-improvement,  for 
companionship  with  his  family,  for  recreation  and  leisure. 
It  is  important  that  any  industry  be  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  home  life  of  those  engaged  in  it,  as  to  whether 
it  tends  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the  normalness  and  stabil- 
ity of  family  life.  By  a  reasonable  conserving  of  the 
strength  of  the  working  population  of  today,  may  we  be 
best  assured  of  a  healthy,  intelligent,  productive  citizenship 
in  the  future." 

Can  we,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  ever  expect 
the  sort  of  homes,  the  sort  of  family  life  for  which  President 
Harding  pleads,  in  any  community  where  the  bulk  of  the 
men  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  this  at  times  seven 
days  a  week!  And  yet  in  1920,  eight  years  after  that  report 
was  written  and  accepted,  the  number  of  men  working  this 
condemned  shift  is  in  some  mills  even  more  than  in  1912! 
I  remember  hearing  people  call  that  report  an  epoch-mak- 
ing document.  I  remember  also  reading  an  editorial  in  (I 
believe)  the  New  York  World  which  spoke  of  the  report 
as  "mealy  mouthed."  with  the  intimation  that  nothing  need 
be  expected  from  it.  To  date  the  World  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  prophet.  But  to  you  and  to  all  others  who  be- 
lieve that  in  the  end  public  opinion  can  be  counted  upon 
to  deal  fairly  with  those  who  go  forth  each  day  to  do  the 
sweating  labor  of  the  world — one  can  but  say:  Fight  on, 
fight  on — the  end  is  not  yet." 

W    H.  Matthews. 
[Formerly    head    of    Kingsley    House    in    Pittsburgh,    Pa."] 
New  York,  March  7,  1921. 
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exemption  period  dates  from  occupancy  and  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  building  is  occupied  for  any  other  than  dwelling  purposes. 
Some  very  interesting  results  of  the  tax  exemption  law  are 
already  noticeable.  In  the  first  place,  even  opponents  of  the 
measure  admit  that  since  its  passage  and  as  a  result  of  it,  a 
considerable  revival  of  building  has  taken  place  which  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  is  likely  to  develop  more  fully. 
This  situation  has  queered  the  game  of  those  apartment  house 
owners  who,  banking  on  the  ignorance  of  their  tenants,  have 
tried  to  unload  on  them,  by  various  schemes  of  "cooperative" 
purchase,  property  which  is  likely  to  fall  considerably  in  value 
as  soon  as  there  is  more  competition.  And  again,  many  apart- 
ments held  empty  because  of  the  owners'  efforts  to  sell  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  are  again  offered  for  rent  as  the  chance  of 
effecting  a  sale  to  occupiers  diminishes.  Land  values,  of  course, 
have  responded  to  the  revival  in  building.  But  because  of  the 
limited  time  for  which  the  tax  exemption  law  will  be  in  ope- 
ration (unless  amended  to  prolong  the  term),  owners  of  lots 
feel  that  they  must  take  advantage  of  the  immediate  building 
boom  and,  hence,  compete  with  each  other.  Again,  the  present 
high  tax  rate  bears  heavily  on  vacant  land  from  which  the 
owner  derives  no  revenue ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  Greater  New 
York  there  are  thousands  of  lots  offered  at  prices  that  do  not 
cover  the  actual  "cost  of  production" — by  which  is  meant  the 
actual  outlay  on  street  making,  sewers,  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  the  interest  thereon. 

TAXING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

THE  most  original  program  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
employment is  contained  in  the  bill  introduced  last 
month  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  by  Senator  War- 
ren A.  Huber.  The  central  assumption  of  this  proposal  is 
that  industry  can  prevent  unemployment.  Like  workmen's 
accident  compensation  laws,  the  unemployment  bill  would 
put  a  premium  upon  good  management  in  industry.  It  would 
offer  an  inducement  to  intelligent  production  with  the  steady 
employment  of  workers. 

The  Huber  bill  would  apply  to  all  employes  of  every  cor- 
poration or  of  any  individual  who  uses  the  services  of  three 
persons  or  more — farmers,  canners  and  governmental  bodies 
excluded.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  measure,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  would  be  provided.  Workers  who  had  been 
employed  six  months  or  more  and  who  were,  at  the  time, 
unable  to  obtain  suitable  employment  would  be  given  out-of- 
work  benefits.  Workers  would  not,  however,  be  compelled 
to  take  jobs  where  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  obtained  or  where 
less  than  the  prevailing  wage  is  paid.  Employers,  unless 
exempted,  would  be  compelled  to  insure  for  payments  of  un- 
employment compensation.  Mutual  insurance  companies 
under  the  control  of  the  industrial  commission  would  furnish 
insurance.  Employers,  according  to  the  bill,  would  be  for- 
bidden to  deduct  the  cost  of  insurance  from  the  wages  paid. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  compensation  suggested  is  $1.50 
for  each  working  day  for  male  and  female  workers  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years.  The  payments  would  commence 
on  the  third  day  of  unemployment  and  be  made  weekly.  Pro- 
vision would  also  be  made,  by  adequate  transportation,  to  ob- 
tain work  outside  the  district.  Not  more  than  thirteen  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  would  be  payable  in  any 
calendar  year.  No  more  than  one  week's  unemployment 
compensation  could  be  paid  for  every  four  weeks'  previous 
work.  Insurance  would  not  be  payable  when  unemploj'ment 
was  due  to  industrial  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
agreement  by  an  employe  to  waive  his  right  to  insurance 
would  be  valid. 

The  proposed  measure  provides  that  every  employe  be  given 
a  card  or  a  book  on  which  his  record  of  work  would  be  kept. 
Claims  for  insurance  would  be  considered  by  the  industrial 
commission.      An    unemployment    advisory    board    would    be 


created.  This  would  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
to  represent  both  employers  and  employes.  Members  would 
be  selected  by  the  industrial  commission  from  lists  submitted 
by  both  parties  for  that  purpose.  Bodies  similar  in  organiza- 
tion to  the  state  advisory  board  could  be  formed  in  the  various 
localities. 

Workmen's  compensation  gave  an  enormous  stimulus  to 
the  safety  movement.  Similarly,  it  is  maintained  that  un- 
employment insurance  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  employers 
to  stabilize  production.  Just  as  accident  insurance  companies 
offer  the  assistance  of  their  technicians  to  companies  de- 
siring to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  compensation  rates  by 
preventing  accidents,  so  unemployment  insurance  organiza- 
tions would  naturally  suggest  to  their  clients  methods  for  the 
reduction  of  labor  turn-over  and  unemployment.  The  estab- 
lishment with  the  greatest  number  of  "hirings"  and  "firings" 
would  pay  the  largest  premium  rate.  Many  intelligent  em- 
ployers nave  today  so  reduced  their  labor  turn-over  that  work- 
ers are  seldom  discharged.  Such  a  bill  would  not  affect  these 
employers.  Their  unemployment  insurance  rates  would  be 
very  low.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  unemployment  insurance  systems  of  Italy,  Belgium, 
Norway  and  Switzerland.  It  seeks  to  put  into  the  law  ideas 
for  which  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  has  stood  sponsor  in 
Wisconsin. 

THE  WORLD'S  Y.  W  C.  A. 

THE  Federation  of  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  represent- 
ing nearly  fifty  nations  has  appointed  international 
secretaries  to  develop  the  industrial  and  the  immigration 
work  of  the  world's  association.  Mary  Dingman,  who  has 
served  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  France,  was  elected 
first  industrial  secretary  and  Ruth  Crawford,  who  directed 
the  social  survey  of  Prague  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  immigration 
secretary.  An  associate  of  Miss  Crawford  in  the  Prague 
Survey,  Mary  Hurlbutt,  is  temporarily  serving  as  her  proxy. 
Both  officers  will  take  up  residence  in  London  at  world  head- 
quarters. 

The  countries  whose  national  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations 
are  now  actively  interested  in  industrial  problems  are  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Finland,  Sweden,  and 
Japan.  The  task  of  the  industrial  secretary  will  be  to  study 
conditions  affecting  women  in  various  countries  and  to  advise 
the  national  associations  in  regard  to  their  industrial  programs. 
The  immigration  secretary  will  be  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  an  international  chain  of  service  whereby  emigrant  women 
leaving  their  homes  in  Europe  can  be  aided  en  route.  Officers 
to  aid  these  women  are  to  be  maintained  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  of  the 
World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Champery,  Switzerland,  last  June, 
a  program  was  formulated.  Among  other  things,  the  inter- 
national body  said  that  since  "in  the  present  social  order,  it 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  groups  of  industrial 
workers  should  have  the  opportunity  of  combining  to  improve 
their  status  and  voice  their  needs,  we  recommend  that  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  encourage  organization  among  women  workers 
and  give  opportunity  to  its  members  through  lectures,  dis- 
cussion, and  other  methods  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  underlying  such  organization."  The  world  body 
also  affirmed  its  approval  of  the  conventions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Labor  Conference  held  at  Washing- 
ton in  1919.  These  include  the  establishment  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  or  forty-eight-hour  week  in  industry,  the  prohibition 
of  night  work  by  women  of  all  ages,  the  fixing  of  the  minimum 
age  for  admission  of  children  to  industrial  employment  at' 
fourteen  years,  and  the  setting  up  of  free  employment  agencies. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  national  associations  support 
bills  concerning  these  proposals  when  they  are  introduced  in 
their  legislatures. 
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Barren  Island 

DEMOCRACY  must  stop  somewhere.  Every  one 
knows  this.  Least  of  all  can  New  York,  largest 
and  most  arrogant  of  cities,  afford  to  deny  it. 
There  are  backyards,  surely,  upon  which  one  must 
draw  the  blinds,  and  subjects  which  even  the  true  Jeffersonian 
has  to  mention  with  distended  nostrils.  And  one  of  these 
is  garbage.  So,  to  say  the  same  thing,  is  Barren  Island.  Coal- 
ing-stations, garbage  stations — there  is  about  them  the  sense 
of  empire.  After  all  New  York  is  an  empire  of  islands. 
When  was  Venice  ever  her  rival  ?  An  island  for  everything ; 
one  for  banks  and  business ;  one  for  liberty ;  and  one  for 
garbage. 

And  this  is  Barren  Island,  the  God-forsaken,  the  forlorn, 
the  spat-upon.  A  moldy  crumb  from  New  York's  table.  A 
small  bleak  plain  in  a  salt,  estranging  sea.  Some  sand-dunes 
with  a  settlement  of  shacks.  It  is  all  this  and  worse,  if  you 
wish  to  be  mixed  and  metaphorical.  If  you  wish  to  be  ex- 
plicit, it  is  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  Jamaica  Bay,  some- 
where near  a  mile  at  its  longest,  almost  cut  in  two  by  the 
high  tide.  A  row  of  shacks  like  the  shacks  of  a  Bill  Hart 
movie  rises  above  its  corrugated  table-top  of  sand  dunes  and 
broken  glass.  But  beyond  these  is  a  sunny,  wooden-frame 
cavern,  and  into  it  Miss  Jane  Shaw,  the  Pied  Piper  of  Barren 
Island,  leads  the  eager  feet  of  the  children  of  the  dumps, 
while  over  it,  like  her  magical  airs,  waves  the  flag  of  the 
American  public  school. 

Here,  until  1915,  the  garbage  of  the  city  of  New  York 
was  taken  to  be  reduced.  The  great  ghoulish  hulks  of  the 
reduction  plants,  now  fallen  into  decay,  still  stand  high  upon 
its  shores.  Here  for  years  the  great  scow-argosies  of  the 
street-cleaning  department  deposited  the  inanimate  debris  of 
civilization.  Here  the  factories  took  the  fat  out  of  the  re- 
fuse, turned  it  into  "products,"  threw  the  remainder  on  the 
dumps  to  be  the  working  capital  of  the  population.  And  good 
capital  it  frequently  turned  out  to  be,  with  a  yield  of  gravy 
ladles  and  an  occasional  signet  ring. 

But  that  was  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Garbage.  You  walk 
down  the  main  street,  and  romance  over  its  quondam  miscel- 
laneous grandeur.  Once  there  was  a  drug-store — in  populous 
days.  And  once  there  was  a  saloon,  but  that  was  before 
prohibition.  Now  it  is  an  alley  of  crazy-quilt  shacks,  mightily 
designated  as  Neponset  avenue,  by  a  neatly  painted  sign. 
"Where  did  it  come  from?"  you  ask  the  little  girl  from  the 
school  who  is  walking  about  over  the  dumps  with  you.  "The 
sign?  Oh,  washed  in,  or  garbage,"  she  answers,  proudly. 
Washed  in,  or  garbage.  It  describes  everything.  Everything, 
that  is,  but  the  dogs,  mongrel  and  many,  or  the  eight  cows 
that  feed  upon  the  salt  marsh,  and  the  ducks  that  swim  in 
the  tide.  Whence  else  those  tin  Corinthian  pillars,  magni- 
ficently porching  that  shack?  And  the  chimneys?  Drain- 
pipes make  good  chimneys,  surely,  where  there  is  no  plumbing. 

There  are  now  on  Barren  Island  some  four  hundred  peo- 
ple. Once  there  were  a  thousand  more.  They  came,  Italians, 
Poles,  and  Germans,  from  Ellis  Island  and  found  in  the 
dumps  le  pays  et  la  patrie.  And  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  storms,  epidemics,  flies  and  garbagelessness,  they  have  kept 
a  love  of  country.  When  you  talk  to  the  people  of  the  island 
about  better  times,  rhey  look  backward,  not  ahead.  Back  to 
the  days  of  prosperity;  back  to  the  days  of  garbage.  Barren 
Island  is  their  Ultima  Thule.  The  only  disaster  is  to  have 
to  go  away  from  it.  Miss  Shaw  tells  the  story  of  the  fairy 
wish  of  the  little  Barren  Islanders.  It  was  Christmas.  She 
drew  her  children  about  her.  "Now,"  said  she,  "if  you  had 
a  fairy  god-mother  who  would  give  you  anything  you  wanted, 
what  would  you  ask?"  The  answer  came  in  unison:  "The 
garbage  back.  We'd  wish  the  garbage  back."  This  is  of  ail 
the  astonishing  thoughts  of  Barren  Island  the  most  astonish- 


ing. You  walk  with  the  little  girl  round  about,  and  try  to 
see  it  with  her  eyes.  "Barren  Island,"  she  says,  "is  the  best 
place  to  live.  You  can  spear  fish,  and  swim,  and  pick  up 
your  wood.  It's  wonderful — when  there's  garbage."  You 
look  at  her  strength,  her  red  cheeks,  her  healthy  hair,  and 
half  believe  her.  If  the  air  is  so  digestible  and  nourishing 
as  to  ekeiout  a  fairly  miserable  diet,  and  so  completely  in- 
vigorate this  young  lady,  it  must  be  good  air. 

You  sniff  it.  That  is  what  ex-Senator  Reynolds  did,  he 
who  built  the  Neponset  real  estate  addition  across  Jamaica 
Bay.  He  sniffed  it.  "It  smells,"  said  he.  Others  sniffed 
it.  "It  smells,"  said  they.  From  all  accounts  it  was  true. 
But  herein  lies  the  tragedy  of  Barren  Island.  They  smellcd 
it  and  she  lost  her  garbage.  For  whatever  unhappy  thoughts 
you  may  have  had  about  Barren  Island's  relation  to  a  clean 
civilization  at  the  time  of  her  prosperity,  no  matter  how 
distasteful  her  existence  and  the  necessity  for  it,  you  can  think 
of  her  bereavement  now  as  a  very  real  tragedy.  She  has  lost 
her  garbage,  and  there  is  cause  for  tears. 

Hers  is  possibly  an  insignificant  piece  of  unemployment, 
when  men  and  women  are  out  of  work  by  the  millions.  Four 
hundred  people  stranded  on  an  island,  idle,  with  a  dead- 
horse  factory  working  at  minimum  capacity  as  the  only  Good 
Man  Friday,  is  too  grotesque  a  picture  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  intrigue  our  fancy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  air- 
station  development  across  the  way  even  now  is  beginning  to 
take  on  men,  and  the  empty  freighters  in  the  bay  demand 
some  attention.  These  may  be  temporary  amours.  Economical- 
ly, garbage  will  always  be  first  love.  It  may  have  been  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  but  there  was  love  in  it.  When 
Monday  morning  comes,  and  the  teachers  who  have  been  in 
the  city  for  the  week-end  come  back  to  the  island,  much  of 
the  population  meets  them  at  the  boat.  "Did  you  hear  any- 
thing about  the  garbage?"  it  queries  in  one  voice.  "The  men 
down  at  the  factory  are  testing  out  the  boilers.  They  wouldn't 
be  testing  out  the  boilers  if  they  wa'nt  going  to  be  no  garbage, 
would  they?" 

When  it  was  discarded,  the  ragged  old  reduction  plant  had 
already  outlived  its  term  of  life  by  fifteen  years,  and  its  ma- 
chinery was  so  obsolete  that  it  could  only  make  money  for  its 
owners  when  it  smelled  to  high  heaven  and  Neponset — those 
who  mourn  under  its  broken  eaves  for  the  return  of  the 
garbage  to  the  largest,  best  and  handsomest  swill  factory  in 
the  world  to  the  contrary.  And  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  the  people  of  Neponset  did  not  care  to 
risk  themselves  on  the  building  of  a  more  modern  factory 
guaranteed  to  keep  the  smell  on  the  inside.  So,  in  191 6, 
when  the  city  advertised  for  bids,  Barren  Island  contractors 
were  excluded,  and  triumphant  over  the  infuriated  court 
actions  of  the  Staten  Islanders  across  the  way,  whose  faith 
in  the  chaster  operations  of  modern  garbage  disposal  engineer- 
ing was  limited,  they  put  up,  on  Staten  Island,  what  is  said 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  reduction  plant  in  the  world.  Its 
virtues  and  the  enormous  financial  advantages  to  the  city  of 
the  contract  under  which  it  worked ;  and  its  failure  under  the 
devious  heckling  of  the  mayor's  men  at  a  time  when  war  de- 
layed its  operations;  and  its  closure  by  the  mayor  according 
to  a  preelection  promise  to  the  people  of  Staten  Island ;  these 
are  of  small  significance  to  the  people  of  Barren  Island.  They 
only  know  that  for  them  the  garbage  is  gone. 

"Garbage,  garbage,  who's  got  the  garbage?"  is  the  burden 
of  their  lamentation.  And  over  in  the  street  cleaning  de- 
partment, with  the  same  rhyme  and  rhythm,  they  chant,  as 
they  take  the  garbage,  filthily  and  expensively  twenty  miles 
to  sea,  "Garbage,  garbage,  who  wants  the  garbage?"  and  long 
for  Barren  Island,  and  the  death  of  politics. 

But  upon  one  spot  in  Barren  Island  the  sun  really  shines; 
and  that  is  the  public  school.  Truly  this  spot  the  Piper  has 
made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  It  is  a  good  building,  high 
and  facing  the  winds  and  the  sea  all   about.     In  the  yard 
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with  it  there  is  a  cottage  for  the  teachers,  a  pleasant  house, 
with  plumbing.     In  between  there  is  a  janitor's  house,  and 
the  janitor  is  as  much  interested  in  the  new  works  of  the 
school  as  any  of  the  teachers.     For  the  work  of  the  school  is 
new,  painfully  new.     Painfully,  because  it  follows  the  long, 
long  period  of  disinterest  and  bad  management  under  which 
the  school  has  had  to  exist:     Teachers  discouraged  by  the 
isolation,  leaving  in  a  constant  stream;    a  dirty  school  build- 
ing locked  for  all  but  school  hours.     Indeed,  the  only  academic 
activities  of  note  were  those  of  the  truant  officer  who  led  a 
merry  chase  from  the  school  house  to  the  dumps  and  back 
again.     The  school  might  have  been  the  drear  dungeon  and 
he  the  ogre  who  came  from  the  city,  and  snatched  the  little 
wayfarers  from  the  refuse,  and  thrust  them  therein.    That  the 
school  is  no  longer  the  educational  ash-can  of  New  York  is 
due  to  Miss  Shaw  and  her  band  of  teachers  who  stay  on  the 
island    during  the  week,   teaching,   being   neighbors,    nurses, 
advisors  to  a  desolate  tribe.     The  school  is  clean  and  gay. 
Plants  fill  the  windows.     There  are  pictures.     The  school  is 
open  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night.     Time  and  tide 
have  occasionally  overtaken  whole  families  there  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  dancing  and  English  classes  and  movies  and 
arithmetic  were  going  full  swing.     The  boys  have  had  to 
row  their  families  home  in  boats  that  were  once  derelict.     A 
snap  of  the  finger  for  the  truant  officer.     He  could  not  find 
a  half  hours'  work.     Mothers  ask  Miss  Shaw  to  persuade 
their  children  to  stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of  the  babies 
while  they  make  a  periodic  visit  to  the  city.     Old  graduates 
come  in  to  visit  the  kindergarten,  partly  from  interest  in  the 
kindergarten,    and    partly   because    the   school    house    is    the 
logical  place  to  go,  the  club-room.     When  it  is  closed,  over 
the  week-end,  while  the  teachers  go  to  the  city,  the  island 
mopes  until  Monday,  whiling  away  its  tedium  with  the  games 
and  books  which  have  been  borrowed.    The  school  is  the  com- 
munity. But  the  community  is  breaking,  has  broken.  Garbage- 
lessness  has  broken  it.     And  the  intense  lightness  of  the  school 
room  is  but  light  refracted,  as  if  from  a  fragment  of  broken 
glass  of  the  dumps.  Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 


Disarmed  Germany 

WITH  all  our  talk  of  disarmament,  few  Americans 
appreciate  what  the  genuine  thing  means,  in  the 
sense  that  is  has  been  enforced  upon  Germany. 
When  I  left  there  in  the  late  fall,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  by  this  time  the  Germans  would  be  rendered  com- 
pletely helpless  from  the  standpoint  of  pre-war  militarism. 

In  the  preceding  months  I  had  been  living  at  a  Berlin  Hotel, 
at  which  resided  several  members  of  the  Allied  Commission, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  disarming  Germany.  They  had 
departments  in  practically  all  of  the  important  industrial 
centers.  They  had  obtained,  through  government  sources,  in- 
formation concerning ,  the  products  manufactured  by  all  in- 
dustrial concerns  before  and  during  the  war,  and  were  sys- 
tematically going  through  the  factories  of  such  concerns  and 
destroying  drawings,,  tracings,  patterns,  tools,  fixtures,  jigs 
and  special  machinery  which  had  been  used  in  the  past  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions,  guns,  and  such  other  material 
as  had  entered  into  the  military  program.  They  were  taking 
the  acetylene  torch  and  cutting  guns  of  various  calibre  into 
sections  like  doughnut  rings.  These  destroyed  parts  were  be- 
ing remelted  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  or  cupola  and  thus 
reconstructed  into  useful  products. 

The  only  material  of  this  character  which  had  not  yet  been 
destroyed  was  the  individual  rifle  and  machine  gun  which  the 
soldier  took  home  with  him  during  the  confusion  of  the 
revolutionary  period  immediately  following  the  Armistice  ;  but 
on  billboards  throughout  Germany  were  posters  which  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  government  and  which  offered  a  re- 


ward for  the  return  of  rifles  or  machine  guns  by  September  I, 
1920,  a  smaller  sum  if  returned  by  October  1,  and  a  penalty 
with  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  to  those  found  with  such 
arms  in  their  possession  after  November  1. 

During  this  same  period,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  at  the 
Spa  Conference,  the  present  German  government  apparently 
has  succeeded  in  disbanding  most  of  the  extra  troops  so  that 
now  the  regular  army,  if  we  can  accept  the  statements  of  the 
leading  German  newspapers,  has  been  reduced  to  approximate- 
ly 100,000  as  called  for  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
There  has  been  difficulty  in  some  sections  of  Germany,  notably 
in  the  southern  provinces,  over  so-called  military  police  forces. 
This  difficulty  largely  grows  out  of  the  intense  bitterness  of 
the  radical  and  conservative  wings  of  the  political  parties,  but 
it  was  common  knowledge  in  Germany  that  the  government 
was  bringing  pressure  to  bear  to  have  these  military  police 
forces  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  terms. 

These  are  the  tangible  things :  great  guns  turned  into  scrap 
and  cities  no  longer  mere  garrison  towns.  The  change  reaches 
deeper.  Germany  was  terribly  defeated,  much  more  so,  I  feel, 
than  Americans  realize.  She  is  not  penitent  in  the  sense  that 
many  Americans,  particularly  "bitter  enders,"  would  hope  to 
see,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  Germans  have  been  a 
proud  people  and  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  throw  over- 
board at  once  their  national  pride  which  had  been  developing 
in  logical  steps  through  the  past  century's  growth  of  their 
empire. 

There  are  members  of  the  old  militaristic  group  and  pan- 
Germans  who  unquestionably,  as  individuals,  have  in  mind 
some  form  of  revenge  and  who  would,  if  they  were  able, 
restore  the  monarchy  and  develop  a  great  army  and  navy. 
But  those  of  us  engaged  in  bringing  American  relief  to  inno- 
cent children  and  mothers  have  been  in  close  touch  with  great 
masses  of  the  population  and  have  learned  to  know  people  of 
the  working  class  as  well  as  the  burgher  and  educated  classes. 
I,  for  one,  feel  reasonably  sure  that  this  great  majority  are 
through  with  the  war  and  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain democracy  in  government,  they  will  never  allow  their 
fatherland  to  develop  again  the  top-heavy  military  structure 
which  caused  their  downfall.  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  of  the  seven  political  parties,  which  now  thrive 
in  Germany,  to  prosper  if  it  espoused  the  cause  of  militarism 
and  maintained  it  as  a  plank  in  its  party  platform.  The  only 
possibility  of  such  a  militaristic  development  would  be  through 
a  reaction  to  a  Communist  or  Bolshevik  regime  which  might 
follow  the  present  Socialistic  one. 

Of  this,  German  business  men  are  very  much  worried,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  ground  for  their  fears.  There  are  three 
factors  this  winter  which  may  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
Communist  group:  First,  unemployment  which  is  increasing 
at  a  very  serious  rate;  second,  lack  of  food,  which,  due  to 
scanty  stocks  and  high  prices,  is  still  a  very  pressing  problem 
with  the  great  masses  of  the  population;  and  third,  the  do- 
mestic and  industrial  coal  situation  which  could  hardly  be 
more  unsatisfactory.  The  crop  situation  last  summer  devel- 
oped favorably  except  in  the  case  of  rye,  which  unfortunately 
is  Germany's  staple  crop  and  which  is  far  below  normal.  But 
even  favorable  crops  in  Germany  mean  that  but  60  to  65 
per  cent  of  their  food  stuffs  are  provided  from  their  own  ter- 
ritory. The  remaining  35  or  40  per  cent  have  to  be  im- 
ported. The  importation  of  this  food  is  becoming  more  and 
more  serious  as  the  mark  continues  to  depreciate.  Although 
wages  are  high,  they  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost 
of  commodities,  so  that  workmen  are  compelled  to  rely  upon 
their  savings.  Just  how  long  this  process  can  last  is  difficult 
to  determine  but  I  know  that  savings  funds  are  being  rapidly 
withdrawn  in  many  industrial  centers  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  already  been  depleted. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  one  could  purchase  thirty-three  marks 
with  an  American  dollar,  whereas  when  I  left  Berlin,  one 
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could  purchase  seventy-five  marks  per  dollar  and  I  understand 
that  now  one  can  purchase  over  eighty  marks  per  dollar. 
This  depreciation  means  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  35 
to  40  per  cent  of  imported  food  which  is  so  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  population. 

The  financial  situation  in  Germany  is,  of  course,  the  most 
serious  one  which  confronts  the  country  and  on  which  but 
little  dependable  information  can  be  obtained.  The  fluctu- 
ating rate  of  exchange  makes  business  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme and  this,  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  unit  of  currency,  discourages  business  men  from 
normal  development  of  their  industries. 

Yet  a  Communist  development  is  unlikely,  in  spite  of  the 
propaganda  which  is  continually  poured  into  that  section  of 
Germany  just  west  of  Poland,  and  even  if  Poland  itself  proves 
too  weak  to  withstand  its  tide.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
working  people  in  Germany  are  close  enough  to  see  Bolshe- 
vism as  it  is  practiced  in  Russia.  We  found  them  taking  to 
heart  the  report  of  the  delegation  which  had  been  sent  there 
to  study  the  system  and  which  reported  unfavorably.  And 
they  have  also  taken  to  heart  the  failure  of  the  recent  soviet 
experiment  in  Italian  industries. 

Rather  we  found  the  people  turning,  not  eastward  to  a 
militant  Bolshevism,  but  back  into  their  own  essentially  native 
idealism.  Germany  is  groping  to  find  again  the  trail  of  true 
culture.  One  day  at  our  relief  office  in  Frankfurt  am  Main 
we  received  a  request  for  some  one  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
Darmstadt,  where  we  had  been  for  some  time  conducting  a 
feeding  operation  for  3,000  undernourished  German  children 
a  day.  The  meeting  was  to  be  addressed  by  Dr.  Quiddc,  a 
German  liberal  who  was  president,  during  the  war,  of  the 
German  Peace  Society  and  a  man  who  took  a  fearless  posi- 
tion in  opposing  the  military  designs  of  his  country.  They 
stated  that  they  wanted  the  Society  of  Friends  to  be  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting  as  an  example  of  a  Christion  people 
who  literally  put  into  practice  their  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.  So  it  was  decided  that  the  writer  accept  the  in- 
vitation and  sit  upon  the  platform  as  Exhibit  A.  In  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Schenk,  chairman  of  our  local  relief  committee, 
I  reached  the  hall  in  Darmstadt  about  eight  o'clock,  and  to 
our  surprise  found  a  large  crowd  in  possession  and  Dr.  Quid- 
de's  lecture  already  started.  We  worked  our  way  through 
the  dense  mass  of  working  people,  who  filled  the  hall  and 
thronged  the  entrances,  up  to  the  platform. 

As  Darmstadt  is  the  home  of  a  great  technical  high  school, 
the  audience  naturally  contained  a  good  number  of  engineer- 
ing students  as  well  as  professors  and  their  wives,  but  work- 
ing people  made  up  the  majority  of  the  vast  audience,  and 
all  through  Dr.  Quidde's  address  on  Pacifism,  the  Hope  of 
Germany,  we  watched  the  keen  attention  they  gave  to  his 
words.  So  absorbed  were  they  that  great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  out  on  many  foreheads.  The  address  ended  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  there  were  two  short  addresses  by  uni- 
versity men  after  which,  to  my  surprise,  they  called  upon  the 
Quaker  representative  to  say  a  few  words.  The  chairman 
explained  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had  maintained  a  con- 
sistent testimony  against  war  for  three  centuries,  but  that 
they  were  known  principally  for  action  rather  than  for  words. 
In  a  few  simple  words  I  tried  to  interpret  the  reasons  the 
American  people  had  asked  us  to  come  to  Germany  to  bring 
relief  to  undernourished  children  and  mothers. 

Can  you  imagine  my  surprise,  as  time  passed,  at  the  sustain- 
ed interest  of  the  great  audience  in  this  subject,  for  which, 
in  America,  we  could  hardly  expect  such  an  audience  to  last 
out  the  prescribed  hour  and  a  half  accorded  most  lecturers. 
But  this  was  an  unusual  occasion  and  an  unusual  audience 
and  it  was  actually  quarter  to  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  Dr.  Quidde  finally  closed  the  meeting.  In  all  that 
time   hardly    any   people   left   the   hall.      Those   of   us   from 


America  who  attended  will  count  it  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual experiences  of  our  lives. 

Often  is  the  question  asked :  Is  German  militarism  dead  or 
only  sleeping?  For  any  one  who  has  been  through  such  an 
experience  as  this  Darmstadt  meeting,  the  answer  is  clear 
and  positive.  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  German  people, 
it  is  dead. 

The  German  people  are  conscious  that  they  have  lost  the 
great  trail  and  they  are  seeking  desperately  to  find  it  again. 
But  one  is  convinced,  after  living  with  them,  that  this  trail 
will  not  parallel  the  path  of  pre-war  militarism. 

D.  Robert  Yarnall. 

Throttling  Social 
Hygiene 

ONE  sin  of  omission  to  be  chalked  against  the  sixty- 
sixth  Congress  was  its  failure  to  provide  after  June 
30,  1921,  for  the  United  States  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board,  which  for  three  years  has 
been  engaged  in  a  unique  service  to  cities  and  towns  in  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  that  contribute  to  the  spread  of  ve- 
nereal disease.  This  failure  can  in  no  wise  be  explained  as 
a  reflection  of  public  indifference  or  as  a  failure  to  concert 
public  opinion — to  use  a  classic  phrase.  Senator  Warren  on 
February  8  reported  great  activity  on  this  question  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  No  difference  of  informed  opinion  de- 
veloped either  in  or  outside  of  Congress  as  to  the  value  of  the 
service  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  board. 

Though  the  coroner  has  rendered  no  verdict,  many  people 
think  this  to  be  a  case  of  accidental  homicide  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Its  endeavor  to 
embrace  this  neighboring  branch  of  the  government  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  death,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  latter. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  United  States  Interdepartmen- 
tal Social  Hygiene  Board  was  created  in  191 8  and  later  took 
over  the  work  of  the  law  enforcement  division  of  the  War 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities.  It  is  understood 
that  early  in  the  war,  opportunity  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  called  upon  it  to 
embark  on  this  program  to  protect  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
venereal  disease.  [See  the  Survey  for  June  26,  1920.]  It 
did  not,  however,  see  its  way  clear  to  utilize  this  method  of 
attack.  Opportunity  passed  on.  Others  got  under  the  load; 
for  three  years  they  have  borne  it  bravely  and  effectively.  In 
addition  to  fostering  scientific  researth  in  medical  and  edu- 
cational methods  of  stamping  out  venereal  disease,  the  board 
has  had  150  agents  in  the  field  who  have  remodeled  public 
sentiment  in  many  states  on  the  question  of  prostitution.  The 
board  has  the  active  support  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  all  the  big  organizations  of  women,  no  longer 
innocuous. 

When  the  item  in  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  providing  for  the 
board  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
according  to  Senator  Smoot  "a  number  of  doctors  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service"  made  known  to  him  their  desire  to  have 
Congress  do  away  with  the  central  office  and  to  transfer  to 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  the  appropriation 
now  available  for  the  protective  social  measures  program  of 
the  board.  In  an  access  of  zeal  to  do  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  a  good  turn,  some  of  the  state  commission- 
ers of  health  spoke  before  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee where  they  rather  foolishly  tried  to  disparage  the  admin- 
istration and  work  of  the  former  organization.  This  proved 
to  be  the  fatal  blow.  Congressman  Good,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
transferring  this  work  to  the  Federal  Public  Health  Service, 
as  were  several  of  the  women's  organizations.  The  complete 
freedom  from  politics  and  the  use  of  political  methods  which 
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had  characterized  the  administration  of  the  United  States  In- 
terdepartmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  had  made  those  in- 
terested in  its  program  anxious  to  see  its  work  continue  un- 
disturbed. In  the  press  of  business  at  the  last  moment,  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  was  passed  without  appropriating  anything 
under  any  auspice  for  this  service.  While  this  failure  to  ap- 
propriate does  not  constitute  an  abolition  of  the  board,  which 
was  created  by  statute  and  consists  of  the  secretaries  of  war, 
navy,  and  treasury,  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the  sur- 
geons-general, it  would,  of  course,  make  the  board's  program 
practically  inoperative  for  the  coming  year,  unless  the  new 
Congress  takes,  action  during  the  special  session  likely  to  be 
called  later  in  the  spring. 

One  bit  of  work  of  the  United  States  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  methods  and 
results.  Ever  since  the  closing  of  the  Barbary  Coast  in  San 
Francisco  in  191 7,  there  have  been  constant  attempts  by  the 
vice  interests  to  resume  business  under  some  other  guise.  The 
"closed"  dance  hall  seems  to  have  been  such  a  vehicle.  The 
idea  was  simple.  The  owner  of  the  dance  hall  furnished  the 
girls  who,  for  purposes  of  discussion  with  the  critics  of  the 
system,  were  referred  to  as  "teachers."  No  other  women  or 
girls  were  allowed  on  the  floor.  The  masuline  patrons  could 
bring  no  partners,;  the  "teacher"  had  to  dance  with  any  man 
who  paid  ten  cents  for  a  ticket  and  requested  her  services.  It 
was  customary  to  split  the  dime- — one  cent  war  tax,  four  and 
a  half  cents  each  to  the  manager  and  to  the  girl.  In  all,  there 
were  six  regular  closed  halls  and  three  others  that  had  some, 
but  not  all  of  these  features.  It  was,  estimated  that  about 
four  hundred  girls  were  dancing  in  these  halls.  These  barn- 
like places,  reeking  with  dust  and  odors,  were  rendered  more 
attractive  in  appearance  but  also  more  dangerous  in  influence 
when  the  lights  were  lowered,  as  they  were  every  few  min- 
utes, for  the  "moonlight"  effects. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  decency 
by  requiring  the  dance  hall  manager  to  employ  an  older  wo- 
man as  supervisor.  But  to  be  compelled  to  dance  hour  after 
hour  with  all  kinds  of  men  or  hour  after  hour  with  one  man, 
however  repulsive,  was  a  condition  so  destructive  of  self-re- 
spect that  the  presence  of  the  supervisor  had  little  power  to 
keep  wholesome  the  lives  of  these  girls.  Some  of  the  dance 
hall  managers  absolutely  prohibited  women  spectators.  Even 
the  mother  of  a  girl  would  have  been  debarred. 

Careful  investigations  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  showed  conclusively 
that  these  closed  dance  halls  were  serving  as  places  of  assigna- 
tion, that  the  majority  of  the  "teachers"  were  immoral,  that 
many  were  diseased,  that  the  men  customers  assumed  that  they 
were  uniformly  prostitutes,  that  there  was  obscenity  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  dressing  rooms,  that  even  though  a  girl  might 


be  decent  when  she  was  first  employed,  it  was  seldom  that  she 
remained  so,  and  finally  that  the  dangers  to  decent  young  men 
were  equally  great. 

Inasmuch  as  these  resorts  operated  under  permits  from  the 
Police  Commission,  the  practical  course  was  to  secure  from 
that  body  a  revocation  of  these  permits.  An  energetic  com- 
mittee of  citizens  was  much  interested  in  the  findings  of  the 
agents  of  the  board.  At  a  hearing  before  the  Police  Commis- 
sion on  December  17,  1920,  representatives  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  United  States  district  attorney's  office,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Dance  Hall  Committee  of  the  Civic  Center,  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  the  House  of  Friendship,  and 
the  State  Law  Enforcement  League  joined  with  this  commit- 
tee in  urging  that  the  city  no  longer  lend  its  official  sanction 
to  these  questionable  enterprises.  The  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor,  who  had  come  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
musicians  employed  in  the  dance  halls,  got  a  new  outlook  on 
the  situation  when  he  heard  the  testimony  and  on  the  spot 
declared  in  favor  of  the  revocation  of  the  permits. 

The  Police  Commission  unanimously  decided  to  close  these 
dance  halls;  the  order  became  effective  December  31,  1920, 
thus  preventing  the  bacchanalia  on  New  Year's  eve.  Mean- 
while arrangements  for  the  employment  and  general  welfare 
of  such  of  the  dance  hall  girls  as  might  find  adjustment  diffi- 
cult, had  been  made.  Two  hundred  of  the  dance  hall  girls 
took  part  in  parades  and  delegations  to  public  officials  pro- 
testing against  this  action  of  the  police  commissioners.  All 
of  the  tactics  were  reminiscent  of  the  hue  and  cry  that  was 
raised  when  the  Barbary  Coast  was  closed  up. 

Further  cooperation  of  the  federal  officials  and  the  civic 
bodies  with  the  police  commissioners  included  the  formulation 
of  standards  of  dance  hall  administration  and  supervision  and 
enlistment  of  active  public  support  of  their  policy  in  handling 
this  difficult  problem.  Since  the  first  of  the  year,  civic  and 
social  agencies,  women's  clubs,  schools  and  churches  have  made 
much  headway  in  providing  additional  recreational  opportuni- 
ties to  supplant  these  lower  forms  of  amusement. 

While  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board  has  for  its  primary  object  the  protection  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  it  has  always  proceeded  on  the  so  often  ignored  prin- 
ciples, first,  that  no  one  group  in  American  society  can  be  iso- 
lated and  protected  from  the  results  of  civic  indifference  in 
health  or  morals,  and  second,  that  the  effective  attack  on  these 
results  must  be  staunchly  directed  toward  ignorance  and  ex- 
ploitation. The  impress  of  the  courageous  and  comprehen- 
sive work  which  this  board  has  done  will,  of  course,  remain 
in  many  places  even  though  the  next  Congress  fails  to  make 
possible  its  activity  next  year.  The  question  that  citizens  and 
parents  of  service  men  have  a  right  to  ask  Congress  is  whe- 
ther it  is  any  less  worth  while  now  to  protect  boys  and  girls 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Neva  R.  Deardorff. 


MYSTIC 


Always  in  life,  now  here,  now  there,  a  man, 

Young,  spirited,  desirous  of  full  joy, 

Living  in  pleasant  riot,  has  suddenly 

(Passing  a  leper,  a  beaten  ass,  or  looking 

Up  from  a  harlot's  face  to  a  glint  of  stars) 

Has  suddenly  paused  .  .  .  has  suddenly  known  great  cold 

Close  to  his  heart  .  .  .  has  suddenly  from  still  eyes 

Sent  one  spear-thrust  through  myriad  veils  .  .  .  and  then, 

From  that  fixed  moment  when  Illusion  died, 

He  is  no  more  the  same.     Riches  are  dust 


To  him  thenceforward,  and  from  that  agony 
Of  concentrated  vision  no  thing  escapes 
A  piteous  self-revealment.  .  .  .  Flesh  is  seen 
Ripening  but  to  corruption,  and  the  hot  pride 
Of  high  emprise  is  known  for  vanity. 
What  are  his  kindred  then  to  him — they  are  shadows ! 
Leave  them  or  leave  them  not,  they  will  shift  and  change 
And  vanish.  .  .  .  And  so  he  leaves  them.     He  is  alone. 
He  is  alone.     He  knows  not  heat  nor  cold, 
Hunger  nor  thirst — nor  sleep.    He  waits  .  .  . 
At  last, 

Upwelling  from  his  granite  bleakness  floods 

A  warm  and  ever-flowing  spring  of  tears: 

And  the  man  feels  he  may  no  longer  wait. 

The  hour  has  come.     He  speaks  .  .  . 

Or  is  it  God—? 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd. 
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GROUP    OF    ARMENIAN    WOMEN    AND    GIRLS    RESCUED    FROM     ARAB     HAREMS 

The  Armenians  Today 

By  John  A,  Dun  a  way 


IN  spite  of  all  the  sympathy,  vocal  and  more  tangible, 
which  has  been  given  them,  the  Armenians  are  in  a  worse 
condition  today  than  when  the  war  ended.  They  have 
been  refugees  two  years  longer;  their  houses  are  still  in 
ruins  or  in  the  hands  of  others ;  their  fields  are  untitled ;  many 
thousands  have  been  killed  during  this  period,  many  more  de- 
ported ;  many  thousands  of  their  women  and  children  are  held 
captive  in  Moslem  harems.  A  dismal  picture,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  oft  repeated  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
promises  of  independence. 

Reconstruction  in  Armenia  depends  upon  a  political  settle- 
ment. When  this  is  obtained,  reconstruction  will  be  a  simple 
though  not  an  easy  task.  The  Armenians  need  a  place  to  live 
where  they  will  be  free  from  attack  so  that  they  can  set  about 
rebuilding  their  homes,  reestablishing  their  industries  and 
again  become  the  self-respecting,  self-supporting  people  they 
have  always  tried  to  be. 

The  term  "Armenia"  has  been  used  rather  loosely,  and  does 
not  always  refer  to  a  well  defined  geographic  area.  Probably 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  Armenians  lived  in  the 
Russian  Caucasus,  and  about  the  same  number  lived  in  Tur- 
key, where  it  is  claimed  they  comprised  the  majority  popula- 
tion in  seven  provinces:  Van,  Erzroom,  Bitlis,  Sivas,  Harpoot, 
Diarbekir  and  Cilicia.  The  republic  of  Armenia  was  carved 
out  of  Russian  territory,  and  included  less,  than  a  third  of  the 
Armenian  people.  President  Wilson  has  officially  awarded  por- 
tions of  the  Turkish-Armenian  provinces  of  Van,  Bitlis,  Erz- 
room and  the  Turkish  province  of  Trebizond  to  Armenia,  but 
his  invitation  by  the  San  Remo  Conference  did  not  empower 
him  to  include  the  other  Turkish-Armenian  provinces  in  this 
award.  The  boundaries  as  given  by  President  Wilson  include 
merely  the  high  Armenian  table  land,  almost  entirely  an 
agricultural  region,  while  the  best  mineral  resources  claimed 
by  the  Armenians  are  left  outside,  in  many  cases  by  a  few 
miles.  Armenia  is  thus  on  the  map  given  access  to  the  Black 
Sea  through  the  port  of  Trebizond.  Its  only  rail  connection 
however  is  by  way  of  Tiflis  through  the  republic  of  Georgia. 


This  road  has  been  of  little  service  to  the  Armenian  republic 
since  Georgia  controls  the  seaport  and  thus  can  control 
Armenia's  foreign  trade.  In  fact  Georgia  has  prevented 
Armenia  from  importing  arms  and  munitions.  Armenia's 
other  neighbors — Tartar,  Moslem,  Azerbaijan  and  Turkish — 
do  not  add  to  her  security.  Suffering  from  the  great  war, 
from  industrial  and  economic  paralysis,  bankrupt,  over-run 
with  refugees,  the  republic  of  Armenia  has  been  submerged 
by  the  combined  attacks  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  the 
Bolshevists.  President  Wilson's  boundary  lines  are  of  aca- 
demic interest  just  now  since  all  the  additional  territory  he 
awarded  to  Armenia  is  in  the  power  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and 
his  Nationalists. 

The  remaining  sections  of  Turkish  Armenia,  as  well  as 
the  other  regions  of  Anatolia  in  which  Armenians  live  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  are  either  under  control  of  the  French  or 
of  Mustapha  Kemal.  The  French  occupied  Cilicia,  with  sec- 
tions of  the  vilayet  of  Diarbekir,  in  the  fall  of  1919.  The 
kindest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  this  occupation  is  that  it  has 
been  a  succession  of  stupid  blunders.  Officers  and  men  were 
of  poor  quality,  and  the  force  was  insufficient  in  numbers  to 
hold  the  region  occupied.  When  Aleppo  was  evacuated  by 
the  British,  in  November,  1919,  all  Armenians  were  ordered 
to  go  to  Adana,  where  they  could  be  protected  by  the  French 
military.  An  Armenian  legion  had  already  been  incorporated 
in  the  French  forces,  and  this  had  intensified  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Armenians.  After  a  year's  fighting, 
during  which  the  Armenians  were  the  principal  sufferers,  the 
legion  was  disbanded,  and  all  Armenians  were  again  deported 
in  order  to  placate  the  Turks.  This  deportation  had  about  it 
many  of  the  features  of  the  great  deportations  of  1915,  if  the 
condition  of  those  who  reached  Constantinople  last  November 
is  a  criterion. 

The  expedition  to  Urfa  ended  disastrously  with  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  whole  French  force,  while  in  Marash,  after 
the  Armenians  had  been  practically  forced  to  take  part  in  the 
fight  against  the  Turks,  the  French  withdrew  in  the  night, 
leaving  the  Armenians  to  their  fate.  More  than  ten  thousand 
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Armenians  had  been  killed  during  the  siege,  but  following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French,  the  Armenians  and  Turks  entered 
a  truce  and  have  since  lived  in  comparative  peace.  There  is 
not  space  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  French  occupation,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  has  been  less  peace  and  security  to 
the  Armenians  in  regions  controlled  by  the  French  than  in  the 
territory  under  Bolshevist  and  Turkish  control.  Many  intel- 
ligent Armenians  said  a  year  ago  that  they  preferred  to  take 
their  chances  under  the  Turks  rather  than  the  French.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  since  to  cause  a  change  of  opinion. 

American  relief  workers  have  stayed  at  their  posts  during 
all  these  troublous  days — through  the  sieges  of  Urfa,  Marash, 
Aintab  and  Adana.  No  American  has  been  intentionally 
harmed  by  the  Nationalists,  nor  has  relief  work  been  hindered 
more  than  one  should  expect  in  a  land  torn  by  guerilla  war- 
fare. In  regions  controlled  by  the  Bolshevists,  the  Americans 
have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  certain  centers,  turn- 
ing over  the  orphanages  and  equipments  to  the  local  Soviets. 
The  fate  of  the  children  is  problematic.  In  certain  centers 
controlled  by  Mustapha  Kemal,  Turkish  commissioners  have 
been  appointed  to  supervise  all  relief.  This  will  probably 
mean  the  diversion  of  some  supplies  from  ends  intended,  but 
possibly  by  diplomatic  handling  the  lives  of  the  Armenian 
children  can  be  saved. 

The  disturbed  conditions  have  increased  the  demands  upon 
relief  funds  by  creating  many  additional  refugees  and  orphans, 
while  difficulties  in  transportation  have  rendered  relief  work 
all  but  impossible.  Americans  cannot  travel  freely  into  the 
interior;  all  traffic  to  Armenia  through  Georgia  has  been 
stopped;  the  Bagdad  railroad  is  in  operation  only  fifty  miles 
out  of  Constantinople;  the  wagon  roads  are  practically  im- 
passable during  the  winter  months,  while  the  shortage  of  draft 
animals  adds  to  transportation  difficulties.  Brigands  infest 
most  of  the  roads  to  make  travel  a  dangerous  business. 

It  is  scant  comfort  to  the  Armenian  refugees  that  no  one  is 
to  blame  for  their  present  plight ;  that  European  statesmen  lay 
the  blame  on  America  for  not  taking  the  mandate;  that 
America  points  out  that  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Near  East  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  European  powers  to 
agree  upon  the  division  of  the  territory  among  themselves, 
and  this  delay  in  turn  encouraged  the  Nationalists'  rise  to 
power — thus  making  certain  the  overthrow  of  the  Armenian 
republic,  with  the  renewal  of  massacres  and  deportations. 

When,  if  ever,  the  Armenians  get  out  of 
the  refugee  class  and  settle  down  to  the  pro- 
saic business  of  reconstruction,  they  will  have 
more  than  political  difficulties  to  overcome. 
The  families  have  been  scattered,  and  each 
family  has  many  gaps  which  will  not  be 
filled.  For  five  years  the  best  leaders  have 
been  killed.  The  experiences  through  which 
these  people  have  passed  have  left  deep 
marks  upon  their  character.  Massacres,  de- 
portations and  atrocities  in  general  have  oc- 
cupied such  a  large  place  in  their  lives  that 
they  have  suffered  a  great  slump  in  courage 
and  initiative. 

The  Captive  'Women 
THE  peace  terms  for  the  Near  East,  which 
in  all  probability  are  being  revised  in  Lon- 
don in  favor  of  the  Turk,  provide  that  all 
Christians  held  in  Moslem  houses  or  who 
have  been  converted  to  the  Moslem  faith 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  shall  be  con- 
sidered converted  under  duress,  and  shall  be 
restored  to  their  respective  nations  and  re- 
ligions again.  This  hints  at  a  side  of  the 
Armenian  question  generally  overlooked — 
the  great  drain  upon  the  race  through 
constant  loss  of  the  women  and  girls  sub- 
jected    to     Islam.     No     one     knows     how 


many  women  are  so  held  today,  but  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, fifty  thousand  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Few  in- 
deed of  these  women  will  ever  be  restored  to  their  people 
again.  The  Near  East  Relief  has  consistently  cared  for  such 
of  the  women  as  escaped  from  the  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Kur- 
dish homes,  and  indeed  wherever  possible  has  aided  their  es- 
cape. To  those  of  us  who  faced  the  problem,  it  seemed  the 
obvious  and  humane  thing  to  help  unite  the  families,  so  far  as 
possible,  before  repatriation.  In  Aleppo,  searching  the  harems 
for  Armenian  women  and  children  fell  to  my  lot,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  months  my  assistant  and  I  personally  recovered 
more  than  five  hundred  persons  and  were  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  recovery  of  half  as  many  more  through  the  efforts  of 
the  local  Arab  government.  These  unfortunate  persons  had 
been  deported  and,  after  the  Turks  and  Kurds  along  the  way 
had  taken  their  choice,  the  survivors  dragged  themselves  down 
across  the  bleak  and  barren  plains  of  Mesopotamia  where,  in 
keeping  with  the  plans  of  the  Turks,  they  fell  among  the 
Arabs.  It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Arabs  that  they 
took  the  women  and  children  in,  out  of  pity  and  kindness. 
But  having  pleased  Allah  by  giving  alms,  naturally  the  Arabs 
pleased  him  further  by  converting  the  captives  to  the  Mos- 
lem faith. 

Women  are  valuable  property  in  the  Near  East,  and  if 
there  was  already  the  full  quota  allowed  by  custom  or  circum- 
stance, there  was  always  the  chance  to  sell  the  surplus  "stock 
to  a  more  opulent  neighbor.  In  fact,  most  of  the  women  we 
took  from  the  Arabs  had  been  sold  at  least  once ;  some  had  had 
many  masters.  Prices  ranged  from  about  6o  cents  {a  megedia) 
to  $100.  Every  one  older  than  ten  years  had  been  "married," 
and  a  good  many  children  had  been  born.  Four  wives  are 
permitted  to  each  Moslem  man  and  as  many  other  women  of 
the  harem  as  he  can  afford.  The  man  is  lord  and  master ;  the 
woman  subject  absolutely  to  his  will.  He  can  beat  her,  sell 
her,  divorce  her  at  his  pleasure,  and  she  has  few  rights  which 
he  need  respect.  The  Armenians  are  Christians.  Their 
church  represents  much  more  to  them  than  a  religious  institu- 
tion. In  it  is  bound  up  all  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  which 
with  us  is  shared  by  our  country,  government,  constitution 
and  flag.  No  calamity,  not  even  death  itself,  is  equal  to  the 
circumstance  which  compels  an  Armenian  to  recant  and  be- 
come a  Moslem.  Thousands  have  died  rather  than  do  so; 
moreover,  the  family  tie  is  stronger  among  the  people  of  the 
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Near  East  than  with  us  and  the  Armenian  ideas  of  chastity 
and  marital  obligations  are,  to  say  the  least,  stricter  than  our 
own.  Divorce  is  difficult  and  exceedingly  rare.  There  was, 
then,  back  of  the  efforts  of  the  Armenians  to  recover  their 
relatives  from  the  Moslem  harems,  the  same  sort  of  motive 
which  impels  any  civilized  man  to  seek  a  kidnapped  relative. 

Individually  an  Armenian  had  nothing  left  except  the  rem- 
nant of  his  family  and  hopes  of  an  Armenian  commonwealth. 
It  was  a  mockery,  therefore,  to  ask  him  to  go  back  to  his 
"home  country"  leaving  some  member  of  his  family  behind  in 
a  Moslem  harem.  It  was,  also,  no  more  than  justice  to  those 
who  had  been  captured  to  give  them  another  chance  to  live 
their  own  lives  again.  In  many  sections  the  British  military 
authorities  were  active  in  recovering  these  lost  persons,  but 
not  in  the  Aleppo  area.  The  Arab  governor,  however,  was  an 
enlightened  man.  He  recognized  that  if  the  Arabs  were  to 
gain  the  good  opinion  of  America,  they  must  stop  the  practice 
of  stealing  women  from  other  races.  But  he  could  not  trust  his 
officials  to  be  active  in  rescuing  the  captured  women  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  officials  themselves  held  many  stolen 
or  purchased  women.  It  was  at  the  governor's  suggestion  that 
we  undertook  the  job. 

As  for  the  women  themselves,  memories  of  past  misfortunes, 
shame  at  their  present  low  estate,  and  fear  of  death  and  worse 
which  the  Arabs  had  instilled  into  their  poor  brains,  made 
them  incapable  of  aiding  in  their  own  escape.  After  they 
were  taken  from  the  harems,  the  women  were  placed  in  a 
special  home  for  three  weeks  and  then  they  decided  their  own 
fate,  whether  to  return  to  the  Arabs  or  to  the  Armenians. 
Less  than  twenty  decided  to  return  to  the  Arabs,  most  of 
them  mothers  of  Arab  children.  When  the  British  military 
authorities  finally  ordered  the  rescue  from  harems  to  cease, 
(October,  1919)  we  had  the  names  and  addresses  of  fourteen 
hundred  Armenian  women  and  children  said  to  be  held  in 
Aleppo  alone.  It  has,  of  course,  been  almost  impossible  to  res- 
cue persons  in  parts  of  the  country  held  by  the  Turks  alone, 
and  even  less  feasible  in  regions  controlled  by  the  French.  It 
seems  reasonably  certain,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Armenians  now  in  the  power  of  the  Moslems  will  not  be 
benefited  by  the  treaty  of  Sevres. 

The  Children 

THE  surviving  Armenian  children  have  suffered  much  from 
their  experiences  of  the  last  five  years.  They  have  not  only 
been  denied  the  ordinary  influences  of  home  life  and  educa- 
tion, but  they  have  been  forced  into  a  life  of  nomadic  wander- 
ing. This  experience  has  also  taken  its  toll,  not  only  in  the 
great  loss  of  life,  but  in  permanent  physical  handicaps  of  those 
who  have  survived.  These  children  have  been  denied  even 
the  ordinary  scanty  adjuncts  of  childhood.  They  hardly  know 
the  meaning  of  play,  and  rarely  can  one  of  them  be  coaxed 
into  a  smile.  Something  over  a  hundred  thousand  Armenian 
orphans  are  now  being  cared  for  by  the  Near  East  Relief, 
about  half  of  this  number  in  orphanages;  but  except  in  Con- 
stantinople there  have  been  many  hampering  restrictions  by 
the  various  authorities.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  interior, 
the  constant  successions  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  mas- 
sacres and  deportations  have  had  their  retarding  effect.  In 
territory  occupied  by  the  Bolshevists,  all  orphanages  have  been 
turned  over,  with  the  supplies  on  hand,  to  the  local  Soviets, 
while,  for  military  reasons,  the  six  or  seven  thousand  orphans 
at  Kars  have  been  recently  sent  to  Alexandropol  where  they 
too  will  be  under  soviet  control.  Such  changes,  coupled  with 
the  unsettled  and  unsafe  conditions  in  the  interior,  with  the 
break-down  of  transportation,  have  created  a  very  difficult 
situation  indeed.  Children  live  under  widely  varying  condi- 
tions. The  orphans  are  the  lucky  children,  since  they  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  into  an  orphanage,  for  it  does  not  insure 
food  and  clothing  to  a  child  to  have  a  parent  living,  if  that 
parent  is  a  refugee.  Sometimes,  too,  what  passes  for  an  orphan- 
age is  merely  a  herd  of  children,  living  perhaps  in  an  open 
field  or  some  old  ruin  of  a  building,  without  bedding  or  changes 
of  clothing,  lucky  to  get  the  daily  "meal"  of  dry  bread  and 
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thin  soup.  However,  wherever  possible,  all  the  essentials  of 
well-being  are  provided  for  the  orphans.  For  instance,  a  re- 
port of  the  orphanage  at  Tarsus  says: 

The  morning  is  given  to  studies;  the  afternoon  to  trade. 
Weaving,  carpentry,  dyeing,  tin  smithing,  tailoring  and  book 
binding  are  taught.  In  addition  the  boys  work  in  a  big  garden 
and  the  school  bakery.  Native  teachers  and  artisans  give  in- 
struction in  these  branches.  .  .  .  Most  of  these  boys  have  beds, 
and  all  seem  husky  and  happy.  As  to  the  future,  the  older 
ones  will  be  sent  out  to  ply  their  trades  as  soon  as  they  are 
qualified.  Those  who  show  special  ability  will,  where  pos- 
sible, be  kept  in  school  a  little  longer  as  they  may  become 
teachers  and  professional  men.  For  most  of  them  it  is  their 
first   real   opportunity   for   study. 

One  hopeful  characteristic  of  the  Armenians  is  their  passion 
for  education.  They  had  developed  and  maintained,  even  un- 
der Turkish  rule,  an  educational  system  worthy  '  of  much 
praise.  The  few  native  teachers  who  escaped  death  in  the 
massacres  continued  to  teach  the  children  during  the  deporta- 
tion marches  wherever  it  was  humanly  possible  to  do  so.  We 
were  continually  surprised  at  the  good  behavior,  discipline  and 
intelligence  of  the  children  as  we  gathered  them  into  the 
orphanages  from  the  streets  and  fields.  The  children  now  in 
the  orphanages  are  a  great  asset  for  the  new  Armenia,  that  is, 
if  they  can  be  saved. 

I  do  not  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  permanent  policies 
of  the  Near  East  Relief.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  condi- 
tions and  what  is  actually  being  done,the  policy  seems  to  be 
simply  that  of  holding  on,  caring  especially  for  the  children, 
but  keeping  every  possible  person  alive,  waiting  for  that  favor- 
able turn  in  the  political  wheel  which  will  bring  peace  and 
security,  and  thus  make  possible  an  intelligent  policy  of  recon- 
struction. This  happy  time  will  come  when  the  European  na- 
tions concerned  with  the  settlement  in  the  Near  East  place  the 
well-being  and  rights  of  the  native  population  on  a  par  with 
"spheres  of  influence"  over  mineral  resources,  oil  fields,  wheat 
lands,  railroads  and  seaports. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  Movable  School 


THE  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  has  decided  to  in- 
troduce the  movable  school  throughout  the  South 
among  the  white  people  as  well  as  among  the  Negroes. 
Would  that  its  wheels  might  be  heard  creaking  along  the  road 
to  every  rural  neighborhood  in  our  land  that  struggles  with 
the  ignorance  and  primitive  methods  born  of  isolation  and 
poverty.  We'd  have  the  wilderness  blossoming  like  the  rose 
in  less  than  no  time! 

The  movable  school  originated  as  an  experiment,  begun  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  about  fifteen  years  ago,  with  a  fund 
of  $1,000  given  him  by  the  late  Morris  K.  Jessup  of  New 
York  city.  With  $1,000  Mr.  Washington  equipped  the  Jes- 
sup wagon  with  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  few  agricultural  im- 
plements. With  this  equipment  farmers  were  met  at  the  noon 
hour  on  their  plantations,  especially  Negro  farmers,  and  given 
demonstrations  in  plowing,  butter-making,  and  many  other 
things  that  had  to  do  with  rural  life,  including,  of  course,  the 
building  and  care  of  sanitary  outhouses. 

The  very  simplicity  of  this  beginning  was  a  good  omen. 
Great  ideas  spring  from  immediate  local  needs  and  are  worked 
out  in  the  simple  earnest  effort  to  meet  them.  Generally  the 
movable  school  stays  in  one  place  four  or  five  days.  Then  it 
carries  its  torch  on,  trailing  hope  and  progress  in  its  wake.  It 
teaches  that  on  fewer  acres,  with  industry  and  correct  agri- 
cultural methods,  more  may  be  produced  and  a  home  enjoyed. 

Out  of  this  experiment  developed  the  movement  which  the 
government  has  been  carrying  on  and  now  plans  to  expand. 
For  some  time  past,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  and  Home  Econ- 
omics Extension  Work  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
has  been  doing  this  work  among  Negroes  with  the  additional 
cooperation  of  rural  communities.  Without  that  last  it  would 
be  of  no  avail. 

A  community  in  Madison  County,  Alabama,  called  for  the 
movable  school.  In  this  county  are  many  well-to-do  land- 
owning Negro  farmers  with  Negro  tenants.  One  of  these 
farmers  owns  500  acres  of  land  and  a  modern  stock  farm,  but 
he  himself,  his  wife,  and  eleven  children  lived  in  two  little 
rooms  without  window  lights,    door    steps    or    toilet.     This 


NEGRO  FARMERS  ATTEND  MOVABLE 
SCHOOL  IN  AUTAUGA 

(Special  to  Montgomery  Advertiser.) 

PRATTVILLE,  Feb.  22.  The  farm  of  Steele  Turner  on 
the  Montgomery-Selma  road  in  Autauga  County  was  the 
scene  of  some  most  interesting  demonstrations,  which  were 
witnessed  by  more  than  three  hundred  farmers  and  their 
families.  The  men  were  taught  to  make  the  best  kind  of 
sweet  potato  bed,  to  construct  a  model  poultry  house  and 
sanitary  toilet,  to  select  and  test  many  varieties  of  seed. 
Lessons  were  given  also  in  pruning,  planting  and  spraying 
fruit  trees,  while  a  good  substantial  farm  whitewash  was 
made  and  used  on  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  living 
house. 

The  women  were  given  many  lessons  in  household  econ- 
omy, such  as  the  making  of  soap,  rag  rugs,  shoe-blacking, 
castor  oil,  palmetto  hats  and  the  fireless  cooker.  A  model 
farm  dinner  was  served,  using  only  such  things  as  are  found 
on  the  farm  at  this  season,  but  cooked  in  a  way  different 
from  that  commonly  used  by  the  farm  wife. 

In  addition  to  the  many  practical  demonstrations  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  the  workers  left  a  model  poultry  house, 
sanitary  toilet,  a  potato  bed  holding  five  bushels  of  potatoes, 
a  young  orchard  of  a  dozen  trees,  and  a  nicely  painted  home, 
fireless  cooker,  rag  rugs,  and  a  community  that  has  awakened 
to  its  possibilities. 


house,  however,  was  not  chosen  for  the  demonstration  because 
tenants  are  more  interested  in  helping  to  improve  the  home 
of  a  fellow  tenant.  The  house  finally  selected  for  the  demon- 
stration had  a  yard  overgrown  with  weeds,  an  untended  or- 
chard, a  hillside  gutted  by  rains,  house  guiltless  of  paint,  all  the 
window  panes  out,  steps  gone  or  never  built,  no  toilet,  and  a 
miserable  poultry  house,  while  the  inside  of  the  house  was  in- 
describably bad. 

The  man  who  lived  there  was  eager  to  have  the  school  at 
his  home,  but  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  materials.  The 
landlord,  however,  seeing  the  advantage  of  tenants  trained  and 
stimulated  to  improve  the  houses  which  belonged  to  him, 
gladly  provided  material  for  improving  his  place. 

The  house  was  "done  over"  inside,  as  well  as  out,  and 
painted.  The  worn  hillside  was  terraced,  the  untended  or- 
chard pruned,  the  poor  poultry  house  reconstructed,  a  sanitary 
toilet  built,  and  the  house  enclosed  by  a  fence  in  lieu  of  weeds ; 
while  the  occasion  was  also  utilized  to  teach  the  cleaning  and 
mending  of  harness,  rural  nursing,  care  of  the  home,  and  many 
other  things. 

But  suppose  one  or  two  hundred  neighbors  are  interested 
in  carrying  through  the  short  course  of  the  movable  school? 
As  there  are  six  teachers  and  a  number  of  classes  held  at  once, 
the  pupils  rotate.  The  class  that  is  learning  to  terrace  the 
hillside  and  the  class  that  is  learning  to  prune  the  orchard  ex- 
change places  with  those  who  are  making  whitewash  and 
measuring  and  cutting  lumber.  And  when  there  is  a  demon- 
stration that  will  not  be  repeated,  all  the  men  gather  to  learn 
how  to  fit  joints,  or  terrace  a  particularly  difficult  bit  of 
ground,  and  the  men  and  women  both  collect  to  find  out  the 
best  treatment  for  bruise  and  cut. 

While  the  men  are  driving  fence  stakes,  tearing  up  weeds, 
or  learning  to  make  baskets  so  that  lonely  rainy  days  and  win- 
ter evenings  may  not  find  them  in  dreary  idleness  and  out  of 
purse,  the  women  are  discovering  undreamed  of  possibilities 
in  the  roles  of  mother  and  housewife.  They,  too,  are  given 
special  classes.  Every  day  has  for  them  a  regular  program 
which  changes  with  the  seasons.  In  the  summer,  lessons  in 
poultry  raising  and  gardening  are  replaced  by  classes  in  the 
drying  and  preserving  of  fruits ;  in  the  fall  home  sewing  is 
taught;  and  in  the  winter  emphasis  is  placed  on  beautifying 
the  inside  of  the  home — quilting  and  making  rag  rugs. 

On  Mondays  the  women  gather  and  tell  the  instructors 
their  problems  and  where  help  is  most  needed.  A  program 
is  then  planned  to  meet  these  local  needs  and  solve  these  prob- 
lems. All  are  told  which  of  these  will  be  taken  up  in  class 
the  following  day  and  what  materials  to  bring  for  demonstra- 
tion. Next  day  every  one  makes  some  cold  water  soap,  scrubs 
and  whitewashes  the  house,  cleans  the  beds  and  arranges  the 
furniture;  rag  rugs  and  shuck  ipats  are  made  by  the  girls — 
method  learned  through  practice,  and  encouragement  received 
by  immediate  and  visible  results. 

As  all  should  or  do  raise  chickens,  Wednesday  is  spent  in 
learning  the  best  way  to  do  it,  and  also  how  to  candle  and 
preserve  eggs.  That  night  there  is  a  stereoptican  lecture  on 
home  sanitation.  Canning,  drying,  and  brining  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  taught  Thursday.  On  Friday  a  fireless  cooker 
is  made  and  tried  out  in  the  actual  preparation  of  a  meal,  the 
serving  of  which  and  the  setting  of  the  table  making  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  the  courses.  A  social  meal 
eaten  in  a  clean  and  attractive  home  is  a  climax  for  such  a 
course,  a  crowning  touch  of  satisfaction  and  achievement, 
sending  every  one  off  in  a  good  humor,  eager  to  invite  the 
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same  friends  to  just  such  a  cosy  home  before  many  more  weeks 
have  passed. 

The  following  list  shows  something  of  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects taught  to  the  women  and  girls: 

Making  a  fireless  cooker 

Making  fly  paper 

Rural  nursing 

Equipping  a  rest  room  in  the  rural  church 

Bottoming  chairs 

Canning  and  drying  vegetables  and  fruits 

Making  soap 

Bread-making 

Making  corn  starch 

Preserving  eggs 

Making  rag  rugs,  shuck  mats,  and  shopping  bags 

Renovating  the  home 

And  men  and  boys  have  opportunity    for    becoming    accom- 


A  CHICKEN  COOP  AS  LABORATORY 

plished  jacks  of  all  trades  with  interest  in  work  suitable  for 
every  month  in  the  year.     Their  courses  include: 

Operating  a  farm  level 

Repairing  old  harness 

Treating  hogs  for  cholera 

Concrete  and  brick  work 

Improving  the  farm  home 

Caring  for  the  home  orchard 

Harvesting  and   storing  sweet  potatoes 

Seed  selection 

Poultry  house  and  sanitary  toilet  construction 

Basket-making 

Some  kind  of  entertainment  is  given  almost  every  evening 
of  these  few  days  of  school.  The  program  is  sometimes  given 
by  musicians  or  speakers  having  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
community.  Local  agents  not  only  stimulate  the  desire  of  a 
community  for  such  a  school  but  can  explain  community  needs 
and  conditions  to  the  instructors. 

A  group  of  Negro  farmers  in  Autauga  County,  Alabama, 
was  finally  allowed  to  buy  the  large  tract  of  land  they  had 
cultivated  for  years  along  the  Alabama  River.  As  they  grad- 
ually paid  for  this  they  spent  little  or  nothing  on  improve- 
ments, and  so  this  was  the  community  chosen  for  demonstra- 
tion when  Autauga  County  sent  for  its  school.  Through  the 
advice  of  the  local  agent  the  run-down  home  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer  was  chosen  for  the  experiment,  for  he  had  long  wanted 
a  home  but  had  lacked  plans  and  directions  rather  than  cash. 

The  coming  of  the  school  was  well  advertised  and,  as  every 
one  in  the  community  was  in  circumstances  similar  to  this 
farmer's,  they  fairly  flocked  to  the  work. 

In  another  poultry  raising  community  there  was  so  much 
interest  shown  in  building  an  up-to-date  chicken  house  that 
the  instructors  asked  every  one  to  promise  they  would  each 
build  themselves  one.  A  visit  to  that  place  a  few  months  later 
discovered  twenty-nine  more  chicken  houses  built  very  much 
like  the  model,  and  other  improvements  showed  the  influence 
of  the  extension  school. 

The  movable  school  leaves  in  its  wake  a  home-loving  com- 
munity.    Isolated  rural  neighbors  are  brought  together  and 


given  that  contact,  the  lack  of  which  is  the  tragedy  of  country 
life.  It  gives  a  worthy  common  interest  that  turns  shacks 
into  homes  and  makes  self-respecting  citizens  of  the  youngsters 
who 

Roll   on   the   little   cabin   floor, 

All  merry,  all  happy  and  gay. 

Frances  Maltby. 

What  School  Men  Talk  About 

IS  America  interested  in  education ?  Then  we  are  interested 
in  what  educators  are  thinking  about  and  talking  about. 
Meetings  of  the  school  superintendents  of  the  country  should 
throw  some  light  on  such  matters.  The  educational  adminis- 
trators of  America  met  recently  at  Atlantic  City,  in  the  na- 
tional Department  of  Superintendence,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  affiliated  and  cooperating  groups.  What  they  said 
and  did  should  help  us  to  understand  why  the  public  is,  or  is 
not,  interested  in  education. 

The  Institute  of  Public  Service  of  New  York  city  sums  up 
nine  "convention  happenings  and  proposals  of  major  import- 
ance," as  the  outcome  of  the  Atlantic  City  meetings: 

i.     The  superintendents   freed    themselves,    as   an   association, 

from   all  other  groups,   retaining  no   affiliations   save   that  with 

the   parent   National    Education    Association. 

2.  President  M.  L.  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
argued  for  the  right  of  public  tax-supported  institutions  to 
lead  in  education,  as  against  the  dominance  of  the  private  and 
endowed    institutions. 

3.  New  York  University  plans  a  radical  departure  in  the 
system  of  training  educational  administrators,  by  providing  a 
summer  opportunity  for  the  "exchange  of  experiences,"  in  place 
of  the  customary  summer  schooling  courses. 

4.  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  offers  a  plan  for 
helping  schools  over  the  country  make  tests  of  mentality,  etc. 

5.  Knowledge  of  Japanese  was  held  to  be  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  knowledge  of  any  other  language  in  the  future  in- 
ternational relationships  of  America. 

6.  Resolutions  adopted,  advocated  advertising  the  attrac- 
tions of  teaching. 

7.  Future  program  committees  were  urged  to  select  speak- 
ers by  some  competitive  test  of  real  merit,  and  to  make  an 
effort  to  escape  from  the  grooves  of  old  subjects  and  antiquated 
doctrines.  ] 

i.  Spare  time  and  "opportunity"  schools  were  advocated  for 
the  benefit  of  men  and  boys  whose  work  keeps  them  busy  only 
part  time. 

9.  Superintendents'  "black  lists"  were  disapproved,  and 
everyone  seemed  to  feel  that  promotion  should  be  based  on 
actual  accomplishments. 

A  critical  reader  of  this  list  might  be  disposed  to  suggest 
that  some  of  these  subjects  were  rather  superficial.  Happily, 
others  found  more  valuable  lines  of  interest  and  discussion. 
One  visitor  found  two  fundamental  subjects  widely  and  inter- 
estingly discussed.     These  were : 

1.  The  wider  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  so-called 
"project  method"  of  teaching  as  applied  to  more  and  more  of 
the  subjects  in  the  school  program. 

2.  The  wider  acceptance  of  "group  intelligence  tests"  as  a 
useful  tool  in  the  schools.  This  wider  acceptance  seems  to  have 
become  possible  through  some  modification  in  the  claims  made 
for  these  tests  by  their  advocates. 

Principal  William  A.  Baldwin,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Hyannis,  Mass.,  sums  up  the  following  "outstanding 
items" : 

1.  The  program  was  sane  and  practical  without  sensational- 
ism or  high  spots.  There  was  less  oratory  and  more  common 
sense  than  usual. 

2.  The  professional  side  of  the  superintendent's  work  was 
emphasized,  such  as  teacher  improvement,  and  planning  courses 
of  study. 

3.  Much  time  and  attention  were  given  to  the  rural  school 
problem. 

4.  The  advocates  of  tests  and  measurements  were  much  in 
evidence,  but  their  leaders  were  modest  regarding  their  claims 
and  critical  of  much  that  has  been  and  is  still  being  done  in 
the  name  of  tests  and  measurements. 
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5.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  education  for 
citizenship. 

All  witnesses  agree  that  one  of  the  most  important  happen- 
ings at  Atlantic  City  was,  the  determination  of  the  superin- 
tendents to  free  themselves  from  the  drag  of  other  groups 
and  associations.  The  actual  meaning  of  this  movement  is 
not  clear,  however,  and  its  ultimate  results  cannot  now  be 
foretold.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a  nec- 
essary step  in  the  plans  of  the  superintendents  to  organize 
professionally  as  educational  administrators.  Such  a  group 
must,  of  course,  shake  itself  free  from  the  domination  of  the 
colleges  and  universities,  and  from  all  other  groups  and  inter- 
ests that  merely  "hang  on"  around  the  schools.  And  such  a 
group  is  very  much  needed  in  America. 

But  some  who  were  at  Atlantic  City  hold  the  fear  that  in 
achieving  their  freedom  from  all  such  obstructive  elements, 
the  superintendents  may  achieve  too  much.  They  may  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  teachers  whom  they  are  called  upon  to 
"superintend,"  until  "superintendence"  becomes  a  purely  for- 
mal matter,  unrelated  to  anything  in  the  schools;  and  they 
may  cut  themselves  off  from  the  community  life  of  the  nation, 
until  their  discussions  become  purely  formal  and  utterly  sterile. 
The  future  alone  can  reveal  just  what  this  new  movement 
will  mean  in  education.  But  the  whole  nation  is  profoundly 
interested,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  in  what  school  men 
are  thinking  and  talking  about ;  and  especially  what  the  super- 
intendents are  planning  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the 
schools  and  education.  J.  K.  H. 

Apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin 

THERE  are  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  children  between  fourteen  and 
seventeen  years  at  work  in  the  industries,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  in  futureless,  "dead  end"  occupations.  Even  those 
earning  a  comparatively  high  wage  are  in  positions  that  lead 
nowhere.  Many  find  employment  in  the  trades,  not  as  jour- 
neymen, but  as  specialty  workers,  helpers,  and  laborers.  Lack 
of  a  wider  knowledge  of  some  definite  line  of  work  is  most 
keenly  felt  when  seeking  new  employment.  Investigation  of 
the  records  of  any  employment  agency  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  in  times  of  industrial  depression  a  dozen  journeymen  are 
placed  to  every  shop  laborer.  But  to  produce  journeymen  re- 
quires a  long  and  systematic  training  as  apprentices. 

The  old  type  of  apprenticeship  such  as  flourished  in  the 
days  of  the  guilds,  when  the  apprentice  was  a  virtual  slave  to 
his  master,  is  gone,  but  in  this  age  of  complex  machinery,  never 
ceasing  demand  for  more  buildings  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  printing  industry,  the  necessity  of  apprenticeship  is  press- 
ing as  never  before. 

But  how  are  highly  skilled  men  to  be  trained?  How  are 
boys  to  be  protected  from  unscrupulous  employers  who  see  in 
them  only  a  means  of  cheap  labor?  Who  is  to  assure  the  boy 
of  the  diversified  training  necessary  to  make  the  all  round 
craftsman,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  are  employers  to  be 
saved  from  the  annoyance  of  seeing  their  half-trained  appren- 
tices leave  to  foist  themselves  upon  other  employers  as  journey- 
men? These  questions  and  others,  Wisconsin  has  attempted 
to  answer  by  enacting  the  Apprenticeship  law,  namely,  Chap- 
ter 133,  Laws  of  191 5.  The  chief  points  of  this  law  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Any  minor,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  learning  any  craft 
or  business,  must  be  under  written  agreement.  The  indenture 
must  be  signed  by  the  apprentice,  employer,  and  parent  or 
guardian.  A  statement  of  the  trade  and  the  approximate  length 
of  time  to  be  spent  at  each  branch  or  process  must  be  stipu- 
lated, together  with  the  wages  to  be  paid.  The  law  provides 
further  that  no  less  than  five  hours  each  week  shall  be  spent 
at  a  part-time  school  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  apprentice- 
ship to  receive  instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  trade;  the  em- 
ployer paying  for  this  time  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  as  for 
services.  For  violation  of  the  agreement  by  either  party  a  for- 
feit of  not  less  than  $i  or  more  than  $i  may  be  imposed.  Un- 
less otherwise   stated   the  first  three  months  of  the   apprentice- 
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ship  constitutes  a  probationary  period.  Any  indenture  may  be 
annulled  by  either  party  upon  written  notice  to  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  good  cause  shown.  A  diploma,  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  commission,  supervisor  of  apprenticeship,  and 
the  employer,   is  issued  to  graduating  apprentices. 

The  Industrial  Commission  has  broad  powers  to  investigate, 
determine  and  fix  classifications,  issue  rules  and  regulations, 
and  enforce  same  with  proper  penalties  for  disobedience.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  public  school  officers  and  teachers  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  commission  and  employers  of  apprentices  to  fur- 
nish such  instruction  as  may  be  designated  for  apprentices. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law  over  twenty-three  hundred 
apprentices  have  been  indentured  in  some  forty-five  trades. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  craftsmen  employing 
apprentices:  machinist,  tool-maker,  molder,  pattern-maker, 
automobile  mechanic,  blacksmith,  draftsman,  electrician,  brick- 
layer, carpenter,  plumber,  painter  and  decorator,  jeweler, 
watchmaker,  engraver,  lithographer,  printer,  and  knitting  ma- 
chine adjuster. 

Since  all  trades  must  be  standardized  and  definite  schedules 
of  training  outlined,  the  state  looks  for  advice  and  assistance 
from  the  men  in  the  industries.  Each  trade  is  represented  by 
a  committee  of  employers  and  journeymen,  which  fixes  the 
length  of  the  apprenticeship  period,  various  branches  of  the 
trade  to  be  taught,  and  the  wages.  Aside  from  these  trade 
committees,  another  advisory  board  exists,  composed  of  employ- 
ers, employes,  and  educators,  which  is  consulted  whenever 
any  changes  governing  apprenticeship  in  general  are  contem- 
plated. 

The  five  hours'  weekly  instruction  in  the  part-time  school  is 
devoted  to  such  studies  as  apply  directly  to  the  work  of  the 
apprentice  in  the  shop.  The  machinist,  for  instance,  receives 
shop  sketching,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  mathematics,  to- 
gether with  hygiene  and  citizenship. 

The  employer  is  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  the  school  as 
much  as  possible  in  an  endeavor  to  correllate  the  practical  with 
the  theoretical.  In  some  instances  the  teacher  visits  the  ap- 
prentice in  the  shop  at  intervals  to  observe  what  instruction 
would  be  of  most  use  to  the  boy. 

An  experiment  in  the  building  trades  designed  to  avoid  tak- 
ing the  apprentice  from  his  work  during  the  busy  season  is 
being  made.  During  the  months  of  January  and  February 
the  apprentices  attend  school  for  a  full  eight  hours  each  day 
instead  of  distributing  the  required  instruction  over  a  period 
of  a  year  in  weekly  installments. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  instruc- 
tion given  by  a  competent  teacher  is  of  value  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  apprentice,  since  production  suffers  every  time  a 
journeyman  leaves  his  work  to  teach  an  apprentice  how  to  read 
a  drawing  or  use  a  formula.  Some  shops  allow  the  apprentice 
to  attend  the  school  for  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship  instead 
of  the  first  two  years  only  as  required  by  law.  Indeed  so  valu- 
able do  shop  men  find  this  schooling,  little  as  it  is,  that  ap- 
prentices up  to  thirty-five  years  of  age  take  advantage  of  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  adults  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  apprenticeship  law. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  cooperative  student  plan. 
University  students,  taking  engineering  courses,  can  be  in- 
dentured as  apprentices  for  the  shop  work  called  for  in  their 
training.  These  apprentices  alternate  between  two  weeks  of 
shop  work  and  two  weeks  at  the  school,  while  in  the  shop 
they  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  full  time  apprentices. 

The  Wisconsin  apprenticeship  system  is  past  the  experimen- 
tal stage.  It  has  stood  the  test  during  the  war  when  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  increased  steadily,  although  boys  with  no> 
training  could  earn  high  wages.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
continuation  schools,  labor  organizations,  and  employers,  it 
has  grown  into  an  institution  which  boys  may  enter  safe  in 
the  thought  that  it  is  a  means  of  laying  a  sure  foundation  for 
a  life  of  usefulness  and  success.  Walter  F.  Simon. 

Supervisor  of  Apprenticeship, 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


PAUL  L. 


Conducted  by 
BENJAMIN 


Child  Labor  and  Mental  Hygiene 


HYSTERIA,  we  are  told,  is  preeminently  a  disease  of 
the  unemployed  or  the  aimlessly  employed.  The  child 
laborer  is  the  father  of  the  shifting  worker — the  last  to 
be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired.  Much  is  involved  in  child 
labor,  whether  in  city  or  in  country,  that  is  unfavorable  to 
mental  health.  The  work  of  specialists  in  this  field  is  afford- 
ing the  national  child  labor  movement  a  fresh  approach  to 
the  conservation  of  childhood. 

The  general  popular  conception  of  child  labor  is  one  that 
is  still  limited  very  largely  to  the  physical  and  physiological 
aspects  of  the  evil.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  place  due  empha- 
sis on  the  indirect  effects  of  child  labor — the  deprivation  of 
play  and  of  schooling — but  it  fails,  as  regards  direct  effects, 
to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  psychical  side  of  the  child  labor 
experience.  The  physical  effects  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  possibly  because  they  are  more  obvious  and  more 
easily  understandable ;  moreover,  the  physician  and  the  physi- 
ologist have  had  more  to  say  about  child  labor  than  the  psych- 
ologist and  the  psychiatrist.  Nevertheless,  the  psychical  effects 
are  quite  as  numerous,  and  quite  as  much  a  menace  to  future 
happiness  and  efficiency,  as  the  physical.  Deformation  of  the 
person  is  not  more  terrible  than  deformation  of  the  person- 
ality, and  health  of  body  not  more  to  be  esteemed  than  health 
of  mind.  The  child  has  a  mind,  a  nervous  system,  as  well 
as  a  body,  and  it  has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  is  mental- 
ly as  well  as  physically  immature,  and  susceptible,  and  plastic. 
The  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  establishment  of  its  sub- 
stitutes, particularly  suitable  schooling,  suitable  play,  and  suit- 
able work,  is  a  task  of  mental  hygiene. 

The  nervous  disorders  and  derangements  in  which  child 
labor  may  be  a  contributing  factor  are  of  great  variety.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  slight  abnormalities  to  functional  dis- 
eases in  which  the  power  of  sight,  or  the  use  of  arms  or  legs, 
has  been  lost.  Of  especial  significance  from  our  present  stand- 
point are  the  so-called  "neuroses  of  development,"  commonly 
described  under  such  heads  as  chorea,  dementia  praecox,  hys- 
teria, psychasthenia.  Chorea  is  a  disease  of  childhood  and 
dementia  praecox  of  youth;  but  the  roots  of  most  functional 
disorders  of  adulthood,  as  of  childhood  and  youth,  are  found 
in  the  early  years.  Most  child  laborers  are  in  that  particular 
period — early  adolescence — when  neurotic  disturbances  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  appear  and  become  seated. 

Too  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  tragedy  and  cost  of 
preventable  nervous  disease.  It  is  said  that  the  growth  of  in- 
sanity in  this  country  is  outstripping  that  of  population.  The 
lesser  mental  ills,  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  are  increas- 
ing with  even  greater  rapidity.  The  time  of  prevention  is 
childhood,  but  we  are  doing  to  children  what  we  should  not 
do — making  them  men  and  women  too  soon.  The  mental 
hygienist  as  well  as  the  modern  educator  knows  that  nature 
would  have  children  be  children  before  they  are  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Nature,  instead  of  telling  the  child  to  grow  and  develop  and 
instructing  him  in  ways  and  means,  endowed  him  with  the 
play  impulse.  Play,  as  spontaneous,  self -expressive  activity, 
is  always  according  to  nature.  It  conforms  at  every  moment 
of  the  child's  life  to  the  genetics  of  his  growth  and  develop- 
ment. On  the  positive  side,  it  reflects  the  neuro-muscular  co- 
ordinations established  at  the  time  and  establishes  those  that 
are  ready  to  be  formed.  It  reflects  also  the  various  instinc- 
tive tendencies  (or  many  of  them)  as  they  ripen — and  helps 
to  ripen  and  strengthen  them.  In  short,  it  obeys  the  self- 
finding  and  self-developing  push  within  the  child.  On  the 
negative  side,  it  respects  the  limitations  of  the  child  as  regards 
these  neuro-muscular  coordinations  and  psychic  motives.     In 


true  play  no  movement  is  made  or  action  performed  ahead 
of  its  natural  and  normal  time;  there  is  no  unreadiness  of 
body  or  of  mind  for  that  movement  or  that  action.  Thus  it 
fosters  no  prematurities  or  precocities  of  physical  or  psychical 
or  psycho-physical  development.  Its  activities,  being  timely 
not  only,  but  interesting,  since  interest  and  play  are  one  and 
inseparable  as  body  and  soul,  are  without  that  defective  psy- 
chic motivation  so  common  to  child  labor  and  so  favorable  to 
cumulative  fatigue,  which  in  turn  is  favorable  to  the  incep- 
tion of  those  dread  diseases  of  personality,  the  neuroses  and 
psychoses. 

Child  labor,  in  many  of  its  forms,  constitutes  a  repressive 
environment.  It  is  no  respecter  of  the  instinctive  needs,  de- 
velopmental demands,  and  natural  interests  and  desires  com- 
mon to  all  normal  children.  It  is  no  respecter  of  individuals 
and  of  their  differences  in  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  free  bodily  movement  is  denied  and  that 
proper  periods  of  relaxation  are  not  given.  Labor-saving  de- 
vices in  the  factory  have  rendered  work  more  sedentary,  de- 
priving the  large,  basal  muscles  of  their  due  proportion  of  ex- 
ercise and  at  the  same  time  making  an  excessive  demand  for 
the  fine  and  exact  movements  of  the  small,  accessory  muscles. 
What  is  true  of  adult  workers,  as  industry  has  become  more 
and  more  specialized,  is  true  of  children  in  their  even  more 
mechanical  occupations.  Personal  initiative,  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  personal  interest  in  results  have  less  and  less  op- 
portunity to  function.  Constructiveness,  self-assertiveness, 
sociality,  playfulness — these  instincts  and  desires  are  thwarted 
and  balked  in  child  labor,  and  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the 
factory.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  much  of  the  work  of 
the  child  laborer  is  done  with  defective  motivation.  Some- 
times it  is  motivated  by  fear.  We  find  in  child  labor  an  in- 
voluntary servitude  of  children  to  purposes  not  their  own  and 
often  beyond  their  real  powers — a  servitude  in  what  to  them 
is  a  foreign  land,  a  doing  of  things  which  they  cannot  do. 
Lacking,  of  course,  is  that  natural  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm 
of  childhood  and  youth  upon  which  the  symmetry  of  psychic 
life  and  growth  depends. 

Defectively  motivated  work — work  that  is  done  with  psy- 
chic friction — probably  leads  directly  to  nervous  disturbance 
and  disorder,  as  well  as  indirectly  through  the  fatigue  it  oc- 
casions. It  produces  emotional  effects  of  some  kind.  It 
upsets  emotional  equilibrium  to  some  extent.  Something 
happens  in  consequence  of  the  repressed  instincts,  thwarted 
interests,  and  balked  desires  of  the  child  laborer.  Surely 
this  is  true:  If  the  child  cannot  do  what  he  wants  to  do, 
what  he  is  instinctively  impelled  to  do,  he  can  think — he 
can  wish  and  dream  in  terms  of  his  normal  impulsions.  But 
his  thought-life  is  denied  the  test  of  actual  application.  A 
cleavage  comes  between  thinking  and  doing.  Queer  complexes 
are  built  up,  manifesting  themselves  in  queer  behavior.  Con- 
sider the  play  impulse.  It  may  have  been  weakened  by  child 
labor,  so  that  the  child  does  not  consciously  miss  the  absence 
of  play.  Nevertheless  play  is  essential  to  the  full  integration 
of  the  personality.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  progress  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race.  Play  is  self-expression,  and  self-expres- 
sion is  growth,  and  growth  is  normal.  The  individual  who 
does  not  play  soon  deteriorates  because  so  few  of  his  powers 
are  used. 

The  psychical  side  of  the  child  labor  evil  might  be  stated 
partly  in  terms  of  suggestibility.  Children  are  more  suggest- 
ible than  adults.  Fatigue  enhances  suggestibility.  In  child 
labor  we  have  a  combination  of  the  two  factors.  Suggestibility 
and  fatigue  may  become  psychopathic,  with  consequences  many 
and  serious.     Conditions  which  involve  fatigue  and  particu- 


larly  the  cumulation  of  fatigue,  which  lower  the  general  phy- 
sical tone,  which  separate  the  child  from  his  own  natural  so- 
ciety, which  destroy  self-confidence  and  initiative,  which  starve 
the  instinct  of  workmanship  instead  of  feeding  it,  which  pre- 
sent an  experience  of  repeated  failure,  and  which  are  marked 
by  such  concomitants  as  worry  and  fear,  which  fail  to  develop 
a  rich  fund  of  wholesome,  objective  interests,  are  conditions 
found  in  child  labor  and  in  the  etiology  of  nervous  diseases 
and  personality  disturbances  of  various  sorts.  Sanifying  and 
prophylactic  are  interesting,  fruitful  work,  well  suited  to  the 
individual's  powers,  and  plenty  of  play.  Here  we  come  upon 
the  distinction  between  child  labor  and  children's  work  (an- 
other name  for  suitable  work),  and  upon  the  deprivation  of 
play  as  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  child  labor  evil.  It 
is  incontrovertible  that  there  would  be  less  mental  ill-health 
and  deficiency  among  adults  today  if  there  had  been  in  past 
years  less  child  labor  and  more  childhood  play. 

The  enormous  child  labor  turnover  has  its  own  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene.  In  considerable  part 
it  is  doubtless  due  to  the  adolescent  restlessness — this  changing 
about  from  job  to  job — but  other  factors  operate.  The  in- 
stincts, interests,  and  desires — such  as  those  of  initiative,  con- 
structiveness,  curiosity — thwarted,  it  may  have  been,  in  school, 
are  likely  to  be  thwarted  again  in  child  labor.  There  is  dis- 
appointment and  disillusion,  with  usually  no  counsel  to  miti- 
gate the  shock  or  help  the  child  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new 
conditons;  no  aid  is  given  toward  the  achievement  of  a  nor- 
mal outlook  on  life  and  work.  The  child  tries  one  job  after 
another,  vainly  seeking  satisfaction  or  self-expression.  There 
is  intermittent  work  and  idleness.  Under  conditions  such  as 
these,  of  course,  little  is  gained  in  the  way  of  vocational  train- 
ing or  of  helpful  discipline.  Indeed,  the  result  is  quite  other- 
wise in  very  many  cases.  Habits  of  vacillation,  of  change, 
and  of  failure  are  formed,  leaving  their  marks  in  weakened 
will  and  character.  Repeated  failure  in  this  period  affects  the 
mental  health  seriously  and  permanently,  and  with  the  child 
of  neurotic  constitution  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  mind  and 
personality. 

Not  cities,  nor  city  streets,  nor  factories  are  the  true  homes 
of  childhood,  but  rather  the  fields  and  forests,  the  rivers 
among  the  hills  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  city  is  a  false 
environment  for  children,  even  the  confining  walls  of  the 
schoolhouse,  but  how  much  more  so  is  the  factory,  with  its 
manifold  noises,  its  monotonies  of  noise,  its  rhythms  false  to 
nature!  Other  sounds  and  truer  harmonies — the  notes  of 
birds,  the  singing  of  winds  through  the  pines,  the  murmur  and 
babble  of  brooks — these  are  a  fitter  environment,  which,  alas, 
we  can  now  provide  for  many  children  only  in  abbreviated 
and  vicarious  ways.  As  of  sounds,  so  of  sights:  views  of  the 
mighty  ocean  and  of  broad  plains ;  sunrise  and  sunset ;  a  bed 
of  wild  flowers;  the  colors  of  nature  herself.  As  Hall,  Cur- 
tis, Gulick,  Patrick  and  others  have  been  telling  us  in  their 
discussions  of  play,  the  natural  activities  and  proper  environ- 
ment of  children  go  back  to  the  activites  and  environment 
of  primitive  man — to  simple,  elemental  things.  So  far  as 
possible,  we  must  enable  children  to  lead  the  simple  life 
and  the  life  of  play ;  we  must  mitigate  for  them,  to  the  best 
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of  our  ability,  the  stress  and  strain  of  urban  life.  But  even 
in  the  country  places,  in  the  great  original  outdoors,  children 
are  growing  up  under  conditions  not  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
and  demands  of  their  own  natures. 

Raymond  G.  Fuller. 

Keeping  Children  From  Court 

<<T  S  this  the  place  where  I  get  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  boy?" 
A  asked  the  irate  complainant.  "They  sent  me  up  from 
downstairs  and  said  you  could  help  me."  We  explained  to 
him  that  we  were  a  private  organization  in  the  Children's 
Court,  that  our  purpose  was  more  than  to  help  him  get  the 
money  for  the  window  which  he  claimed  was  broken.  It 
was  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to  help  keep  the  boy  out  of 
court.  Since  it  was  the  boy's  first  offense,  probably  some  ad- 
justment could  be  made.  This  is  only  one  of  the  614  cases 
referred  by  the  complaint  clerk  of  the  Children's  Court  to 
the  Juvenile  Probation  Association  of  Brooklyn  before  a  com- 
plaint was  entered. 

When  in  1908  we  organized  the  work  it  was  with  the  idea 
that  we  would  assist  the  courts  and  institutions  in  the  "after- 
care" of  children  discharged  from  them.     It  had  been  found 

•  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  children  came  back  for  a  sec- 
ond and  third  offense.  WTe  felt  that,  if  the  discipline  of  the 
institution  broke  down  so  shortly  after  the  release  of  the 
children,  there  must  be  some  cause  which  could  be  eliminated. 
At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  the  entire  work  through 
volunteers — the  Big  Brothers  and  the  Big  Sisters.  Much  was 
accomplished  through  their  devoted  services  but  it  was  found 
that  in  many  cases  not  only  a  greater  amount  of  time  was 
needed  than  the  volunteers  could  give  but  more  knowledge 
of  conditions  and  more  expert  work  on  some  of  the  difficult 
cases  than  a  volunteer  could  be  expected  to  possess. 

Along  all  lines  of  social  work,  particularly  with  children, 
the  work  has  gone  from  "patching  up"  to  "prevention"  and 
so  it  came  about  in  our  work,  that  from  "after-care"  treat- 
ment, the  work  gradually  changed  to  "preventive"  work. 
Much  of  this  is  done  in  the  schools,  some  through  other  or- 
ganizations, particularly  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  but  the  greater  part  is  done  through  the  Child- 
ren's Court  itself. 

There  are  days  when  our  office  is  filled  with  angry  people — 
people  who  call  their  neighbors  names ;  people  who  excitedly 
explain  that  their  children  were  not  at  fault  but  that  the  neigh- 
bor's children  were  little  devils;  people  who  have  a  quarrel 
with  their  neighborhood  and  make  the  youngsters  bear  the- 
burden  of  it.  We  try  to  effect  a  settlement  between  the  con- 
testing parties.  Sometimes  we  are  successful  and  sometimes 
not.  When  a  settlement  is  agreed  upon,  the  offending  party 
pays  for  the  doctor  who  may  have  been  called  in  to  attend 
to  the  injuries  caused  or  pays  for  damage  which  has  been  done 
to  property. 

We  feel  that  in  this  way  two  purposes  are  served.  First, 
the  complainant  feels  that  a  settlement  has  been  reached  sat- 
isfactory to  him.    And  second,  the  responsibility  for  the  child's: 

misdeeds  are  placed  on  the  parents  and  it  is  made  clear  to 
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them  that  they  must  look  after  their  children  and  that,  where- 
as payment  for  the  damages  done  may  be  accepted  the  first 
time,  more  serious  consequences  will  follow  if  the  act  should 
re-occur. 

It  has  never  been  our  purpose  to  look  after  large  numbers. 
We  consider  it  best  to  assign  to  each  field  worker  only  enough 
children  to  make  it  possible  to  give  constructive  individual 
attention  to  each  child.  Gertrude  Grasse. 

Mercy   Goodfaith 

AUNT  Katy  Brown  was  the  first  matron  of  the  first 
county  orphans'  home  in  a  midwestern  state.  She  early 
came  to  believe  in  the  home-finding  plan  and  carried  it  on 
with  judgment  and  success.  Few  if  any  of  the  children  she 
placed  in  homes  fell  into  the  ranks  of  drudges.  Her  choice 
of  foster-parents  was  unerring.  - 

One  day  Aunt  Katy  received  an  orphan  girl  of  ten,  hump- 
backed, ugly,  sickly,  peevish,  mean  and  spiteful.  Her  only 
pleasure  seemed  to  be  found  in  teasing  the  other  children  and 
annoying  the  matron.     Her  name  was  Mercy  Goodfaith. 

A  few  months  after  Mercy  came  to  her  home,  a  visitor 
asked  Aunt  Katy  if  she  had  a  little  girl  for  placing.  Aunt 
Katy  showed  her  several  sweet  little  darlings,  with  blue  eyes, 
pink  cheeks  and  flaxen  hair — just  the  kind  that  prospective 
foster-mothers  and  foster-fathers  fall  for.  But  the  woman 
shook  her  head ;  they  did  not  appeal  to  her.  Then  she  said, 
"Haven't  you  some  poor,  little,  ugly,  mean  child  whom  no- 
body wants?"  And  when  she  was  shown  Mercy  and  was 
told  of  her  disposition  she  said,  "That's  the  child  I'm  looking 
for,"  and  took  her  home. 

Thirty-five  years  later,  in  another  state,  I,  at  that  time  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  state  charities,  went  to  inspect  a  county 
orphans'  home.  I  found  a  beautiful  place  with  twenty  or 
twenty-five  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  little  tots  of 
two  to  high  school  pupils.  The  house  was  very  simple  and 
exquisitely  clean,  in  good  order,  not  too  perfect,  evidently  a 
place  where  children  lived  happily  together.  I  was  invited 
to  stay  for  supper.  I  sat  at  a  long  table  with  about  twelve 
children  on  each  side,  the  matron  at  the  head,  her  one  assistant 
at  the  foot.  The  meal  was  plain  but  plentiful ;  the  table  man- 
ners were  excellent.  After  supper  three  boys  washed  dishes 
and  several  girls  wiped  them  and  cleared  away. 

Then  the  company  all  went  into  the  parlor.  One  of  the 
girls  played  the  parlor  organ.  The  matron  sat  in  a  big  old- 
fashioned  rocker,  with  very  wide  arms.  On  each  arm  of  the 
chair  sat  two  children.  The  smallest  two  sat  in  her  lap.  Two 
big  boys  leaned  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  Others  sat  on  the 
floor,  as  near  as  they  could  get.  One  big  boy  had  hold  of  the 
hem  of  her  dress  and  gently  stroked  it.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  children  all  adored  her. 

We  sang  songs  and  gospel  hymns.  I  told  my  stock  of  fairy 
tales  and  sang  all  the  comic  songs  I  could  remember.  Some 
of  the  children  recited  bits  of  verse.  We  had  a  lovely  and  a 
loving  time  all  round.  And  that  matron,  so  beloved,  so  ido- 
lized, was  Mercy  Goodfaith,  still  humpbacked,  still  plain,  al- 
most ugly  in  feature,  but  with  a  love-light  in  her  eyes  that 
irradiated  and  made  beautiful  the  homely  face.  The  good 
woman  who  had  taken  her  from  Aunt  Katy's  had  loved  her 
into  beauty  of  character,  though  she  could  not  give  her  beauty 
of  feature.  Alexander  johnson. 

Child  Welfare  News 

JUDGE  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  of  the  Children's  Court  of 
New  York  city,  points  out  in  his  annual  report  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  brought 
before  the  court — 11,582  in  1920,  2,000  less  than  1919,  and 
843  less  than  in  191 6,  the  lowest  records  hitherto.  Judge  Hoyt 
states  that  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence, the  work  of  many  organizations,  the  development  of 


the  probation  system,  and  intensive  efforts  of  the  court  itself 
have  been  material  factors  in  the  decrease.  On  the  other  hand 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the 
court  on  each  case,  and  upon  the  number  of  investigations 
made  by  the  probation  bureau.  Fewer  children  have  been 
committed  to  institutions.  Since  191 1,  the  year  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  probation  system,  the  saving  made 
by  the  court  in  the  reduced  number  of  commitments  has  more 
than  paid  for  its  entire  budget. 

THE  Second  English-Speaking  Congress  on  Infant  Welfare 
will  be  held  in  London  July  5  to  7.  Through  Dr.  Henry 
L.  K.  Shaw,  president  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, Miss  Halford,  the  secretary  of  the  National  League 
for  Health,  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  of  England  ex- 
tends an  invitation  to  all  American  child  welfare  workers. 
Miss  Halford,  in  her  letter  to  Dr.  Shaw,  states  that,  because 
of  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  she  feels  it  is  best  to  hold 
such  a  congress  rather  than  to  attempt  to  organize  an  inter- 
national one.  This  might  be  a  moot  point  with  American 
social  workers.  The  program  includes,  among  other  subjects, 
discussion  of  residential  provision  for  mothers  and  babies,  in- 
heritance and  environment  as  factors  in  racial  health,  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  its  physiologial  and  economic  aspects. 


THE  child  welfare  department  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties of  Connecticut  suggests  in  its  last  annual  report  to  the 
Governor  that  a  thorough  mental  examination  be  made  of 
every  child  for  whom  petition  is  brought  for  commitment  to 
a  county  temporary  home,  in  all  districts  where  the  services 
of  recognized  alienists  are  available.  It  is  suggested  that  men- 
tal examinations  should  be  a  part  of  court  proceedings  similar 
to  physical  examinations.  Such  mental  examinations  are  only 
of  real  value  where  the  services  of  specialists  are  available.  In 
Connecticut,  those  districts  would  include  places  where  state 
hospitals  or  other  reliable  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases  are  situated,  or  those  localities  where  psychia- 
tric clinics  are  maintained,  or  where  the  services  of  profes- 
sional psychiatrists  are  available. 


THE  Children's  Code  Commission  of  Nebraska  drew  up 
fifty-three  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  this 
year.  Out  of  this  number  fifteen  are  new  and  independent, 
six  are  substitute  laws  and  the  remainder  are  amendments. 
Among  those  proposed  are  the  following  as  listed  in  Mother 
and  Child  for  March: 

To  provide- for  the  creation  of  a  child  welfare  board  in  each 
county  of  the  state  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  state  Child 
Welfare  Bureau. 

To  establish  an  advisory  child  welfare  council. 
To  require  every  school  district  with  ten  or  more  children  of 
school  age  to  maintain  nine  months  of  school  each  year. 

To  provide  for  a  bureau  of  juvenile  research  under  the  board 
of  control,  to  be  connected  with  some  state  institution  and  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  study,  crassification  and  treat- 
ment of  defective  children  in  state  institutions  and  those  com- 
mitted to  the  board  of  control  by  the  juvenile  courts. 


ONE  of  the  picturesque  phases  of  work  done  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago  was 
the  investigation  of  gypsy  parlors.  It  was  found  that  young 
girls  employed  in  these  parlors  told  fortunes  in  violation  of 
the  state  law.  Frequently  the  children  were  truants.  In  one 
place,  on  Grand  avenue,  an  eleven-year  old  girl  told  an  offi- 
cer's fortune. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  News  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  H.  Ida  Curry,  superintendent  of 
children's  agencies  of  the  association,  states  that  while  the  pro- 
bation system  is  now  reaching  out  into  large  rural  areas,  rural 
lockups  and  jails  are  still  used,  both  for  the  detention  of  young 
prisoners  before  a  trial,  and  for  short-time  sentences. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


The  Degradation  of  Seamen 


THE  outstanding  feature  in  the  recent  world  conventions 
of  seamen  was  discussion  of  problems  of  seamen's  legis- 
lation. The  big  point  at  issue  was  the  construction  of 
an  international  code  out  of  the  many  national  laws  on  oceati 
labor  questions.  It  seemed  to  be  accepted  that  the  ocean 
labor  problem  was  fundamentally  legislative  in  character. 
This  article  is  an  attempt  to  distinguish  and  enumerate  the 
causes  underlying  seamen's  legislation. 

In  most  legal  systems  legislation  has  interfered  to  protect 
the  seaman  from  the  consequences  of  that  imprudence  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  his  leading  characteristics. 
In  the  first  place,  as  compared  with  other  workers  the  sailor 
has  been  usually  given  a  low  social  rating  and  as  in  need  of 
the  especial  protection  and  care  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a 
common  thing  to  find  writers  and  jurists  .thinking  of  him 
as  a  "ward  of  the  state,"  as  one  of  notable  imprudence  and 
incapacity  to  look  after  himself. 

Court  decisions  read  like  this: 

"Very  careful  provisions  are  made  for  the  protection  of 
seamen  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  ignorance  and 
improvidence.  Indeed,  seamen  are  treated  by  Congress,  as 
well  as  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as  deficient  in 
that  full  and  intelligent  responsibility  for  their  acts  which  is 
accorded  to  ordinary  adults,  and  as  needing  the  protection 
of  the  law.  .  .  .  They  are  unprotected  and  need  counsel ; 
because  they  are  thoughtless  and  require  indulgence;  because 
they  are  credulous  and  complying,  and  are  easily  overreached.'" 
"Due  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  this  class  of  men.  Generally  ignorant  and  improvident, 
and  probably  very  often  signing  the  shipping  articles  without 
knowing  what  they  contain."  ! 

In  discussing  the  degradation  of  seamen  as  a  class  as  com- 
pared with  other  workers  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America  and  recognized  world 
leader  in  ocean  labor  legislation,  said  in  his  first  message  to 
seamen,  "Their  former  social  standing  was  destroyed  so 
completely  that  a  humanitarian  organization  made  up  of  good 
men  and  women,  in  an  official  yearly  report,  stated  that  'they 
had,  during  that  year,  accomplished  much  good  among  crimi- 
nals, prostitutes  and  seamen.'  " 

The  claim  has  been  made  on  good  authority  by  E.  Black- 
more  in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  that  the  cause  of 
this  degradation  and  low  status  of  seamen  will  be  found 
in  the  low  state  of  education  in  nearly  all  the  countries  dur- 
ing the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  fact  that  too  many  took 
to  the  sea  life  to  escape  from  books  and  schools,  imposed  upon 
by  the  idea  that,  for  a  sailor,  book  learning  was  unnecessary. 

Again,  the  after  influence  of  the  slave  trade  lasting  well 
into  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  made  the  life  of 
the  sailor  one  of  continual  excitement,  at  least  by  reputation, 
ill  calculated  to  promote,  the  intellectual  or  moral  advance- 
men  of  those  who  followed  the  calling.  The  shipmaster  and 
his  officers  under  such  circumstances  were  petty  tyrants  whose 
work  was  the  law  of  the  moment,  and  he  who  hesitated  or 
disobeyed  was  at  once  triced  up  to  the  triangle,  or  was  cut 
down  as  a  mutineer  whose  fate  no  one  cared  for  or  inquired 
into.  In  such  a  life  the  steady  eye  and  the  strong  arm  were 
of  more  value  than  a  cultivated  intellect.  Recovery  of  the 
calling  of  the  seamen  from  such  a  state  of  life  could  by  no 
means  be  sudden.  A  progressive  application  of  legislative 
measures  with  the  organization  of  both  seamen  and  masters 

1  Hamilton  vs.  Gordon  (Mason  541,  555)  Justice  Story. 
*  Brig  Cadmus  vs.  Matthews  (2  Paine  229,  240)  Justice  Thompson. 


became  characteristic  of  the  ocean  labor  problem  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Another  and  more  prevailing  cause1  for  the  want  or  moral 
tone  and  intellectual  status,  especially  in  British  seamen,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was  doubtless 
the  fact  that  lads  went  to  sea  at  a  very  early  age  with  little 
or  no  education  or  moral  training,  and  but  few  found  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  these  in  after  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  trade  became  more  intricate,  dangerous  in  the  narrow  seas, 
and  more  of  the  trans-oceanic  character,  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  navigator's  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  and  general  courtesy  of  behavior  and  sobriety 
of  conduct,  called  for  a  higher  general  educational  standard. 

Again,  publicists  and  seamen  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
sailor  has  been  the  victim  of  circumstances,  which  could  have 
been  remedied  by  proper  legislation.  They  say  evil  practices 
by  shore  interests  and  shipmasters,  along  with  bad  legislation, 
have  been  the  greatest  cause  for  keeping  the  sailor  in  the  low- 
est rank  of  workers  for  centuries.  To  quote  Mr.  Furuseth 
again :' 

The  story  of  the  wrong  done  to  sailors  in  the  larger  ports,  not 
merely  of  this  nation  (United  States)  but  of  the  world,  is  an  oft- 
told  tale,  and  many  have  been  the  efforts  to  protect  them  against 
such  wrongs.  One  of  the  most  common  means  of  doing  these 
wrongs  is  the  advancement  of  wages.  Bad  men  lure  them  into 
haunts  of  vice,  advance  a  little  money  to  continue  their  dissipa- 
tion, and  having  thus  acquired  a  partial  control  and  by  liquor 
dulled  their  faculties,  place  them  on  board  the  vessel  just  ready 
to  sail  and  ready  to  return  the  advance.  When  once  on  ship- 
board, and  the  ship  at  sea,  the  sailor  is  powerless,  and  no  relief 
is  available. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  fam- 
ous "crimping"  system  whereby  the  shore  interests  with  ra- 
pacious shipmasters  divided  the  money  from  the  advances  and 
kept  the  sailor  in  bondage  from  one  port  to  another,  taking 
advantage  of  the  existing  laws  in  all  countries — laws  that 
bound  the  sailor  to  the  ship  until  the  whole  voyage  was  com- 
plete and  giving  power  to  port  authorities  to  arrest,  detain, 
and  return  to  the  ship  all  sailors  who  deserted.  These  con- 
ditions, the  seamen  claim,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  they  took 
their  lot  as  hopeless  and  the  calling  became  one  of  degradation. 
The  problem  for  ocean  labor  has  been  particularly,  from  the 
seamen's  standpoint,  one  of  righting  these  things  the  world 
over. 

Viewed  in  a  second  sense  the  problem  of  ocean  labor  under 
any  flag,  up  to  very  recent  years,  has  been  strikingly  different 
from  that  of  labor  on  land.  The  sailor  has  been  treated  as 
bound  to  the  ship  for  the  complete  voyage  and  this  has  been 
legalized.  It  takes  legislation  to  free  him.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  sailor  was  bound  to  the  ship  like  the  serf  to  the  soil,  but 
in  accordance  with  custom,  an  outgrowth  of  the  seamen's 
early  freedom,  the  seamen  were  paid  their  wages  or  share  of 
earnings  whenever  the  freight  money  of  the  vessel  was  paid. 
The  seamen  having  the  money  with  which  to  buy  food  and 
shelter,  a  condition  that  did  not  come  quickly  for  other  work- 
ers until  after  the  Black  Death,  deserted  their  vessels  for  one 
reason  and  another.  However,  this  condition  of  freedom  did 
not  last  long.  It  led  the  shipowners  to  obtain  legislation 
adding  economic  power  to  the  legal  binding  power  in  order  to 
hold  the  seamen  to  the  ship.  That  is,  payment  of  wages  was 
forbidden  except  at  the  home  port  when  the  seaman's  contract 
was  at  an  end.     A  seaman  in  a  foreign  port  without  money 

1  The  British  Mercantile  Marine,   E.  Blackmore,  p.   60. 

'  Furuseth,  Message  to  Seamen,  1917,  p.  14,  quoting  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  applied  to  coastwise  seamanship, 
1898. 
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was  destitute  and  helpless,  and  if  money  was  advanced  to  him 
he  worked  into  the  hands  of  the  vicious  crimp  and  heartless 
shipmaster,  becoming  still  more  helpless  and  bound  to  the 
ship. 

Even  in  the  United  States  with  the  passage  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  the  statutes  in  1867  with  their  revision 
excepted  the  seamen,  and  the  seamen's  laws  of  1872  com- 
pelling seamen  to  labor  for  a  private  person  were  made  more 
drastic. 

In  1896  the  seamen,  believing  that  they  came  within  the 
protection  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  took  this  question 
to  the  Supreme  Court  but  the  court  held  that  it  did  not  apply 
to  seamen.  This  striking  difference  in  status  of  seamen  as 
compared  with  other  workers  is  found  throughout  the  appeal 
of  the  Transport  Workers'  Congress  at  Copenhagen  in  1910 
in  such  expressions  as: 

We,  the  seamen,  the  yet  remaining  bondmen  .  .  .  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  vessel  as  the  serf  did  to  the  estate  .  .  . 
when  serfdom  was  abolished  in  western  Europe  we  were  for- 
gotten by  the  liberators  and  our  status  remained.  When  the 
slaves  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  were  emancipated  our 
status  continued.  When  serfdom  was  abolished  in  Russia  no 
change  came  to  us.  .  .  .  Still  we  respectfully  submit  that  the 
serfdom  of  our  calling  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 

When  we  look  into  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  shipping 
industry  we  see  cause  for  legislation  in  the  sailor's  relation  to 
his  employer  or  to  those  who  may  be  his  superiors  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  laws  relating  to  seamen  have  been,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day,  characterized  chiefly  by 
the  obligation  which  binds  the  seamen  and  master  together 
for  the  voyage.  The  principal  of  the  seamen's  contract,  the 
principal  of  mutual  rights  and  responsibilities  and  of  insep- 
arable relations  between  the  seamen  and  the  shipmaster  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  voyage  will  continue  to  be  a  distinguish- 
ing feature. 

No  other  labor  is  available  when  once  the  ship  has  put  to 
sea.  No  labor  market  exists  after  the  ship  has  left  port. 
The  shipmaster  and  crew  must  get  along  together.  Even  if, 
as  is  practiced  on  the  Robert  Dollar  ships  on  some  of  the 
Pacific  routes,  a  surplus  number  of  men  is  carried  for  the 
purpose  of  speed  in  loading  and  unloading  at  ports  or  on  a 
long  voyage  to  keep  the  ship  in  good  repair,  the  surplus,  if 
used  to  break  a  strike,  cannot  be  removed  from  the  strikers. 
They  are  all  on  the  ship  until  the  ship  reaches  port.  Here 
then,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  shipping  industry  is  a 
cause  for  legislation  in  the  relations  between  master  and  crew. 

Again,  the  shipowner  wants  protection  to  keep  his  ship 
when  it  arrives  in  port  from  being  left  to  "rot  in  her  neglect- 
ed brine"  by  a  deserting  crew.  A  new  crew  may  be  hard  to 
obtain.  If  a  crew  deserts  the  news  and  record  of  the  ship 
is  spread  abroad  in  the  port  and  those  who  would  join  will 
consider  well  the  fact  of  intimate  living  conditions  on  board 
ship  for  the  voyage.  Then  there  are  shipping  articles  to  sign ; 
a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  new  crew;  the  nationality  of  the 
master  and  officers  and  remaining  members  of  the  crew  may 
be  a  hindrance  in  getting  men  at  that  particular  port ;  the 
laws  of  the  ship's  country  may  so  restrict  as  to  nationality  and 
training  that  it  might  be  hard  to  get  the  requisite  number  of 
men  for  a  full  crew.  So  we  find,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  shipping  industry,  legislation  in  the  various  nations  at- 
tempting to  balance  the  protection  to  the  shipowner  with  pro- 
tection and  justice  to  the  seamen. 

"Only  a  few  sailors  undersand  how  to  better  their  con- 
ditions of  labor,"  and,  if  they  did,  their  effective  pressure  and 
promotion  would  be  little  on  account  of  being  absent  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  This  is  a  handicap  arising  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  shipping  industry  which  the  seamen  leaders 
realize  in  the  midst  of  long  continuous  struggles  for  better 
conditions  of  labor.  The  long  absence  on  voyage  and  the  lack 
of  contract  with  their  own  kind  on  shore  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  ocean  labor  question  leaves  "the  full 
weight  of  the  struggle"  on  a  few  leaders  who,  in  turn,  place 


the  burden  on  the  state  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
legislation.  Matters  of  living  conditions  on  board  ship,  food, 
shelter,  even  clothing,  matters  on  shore  left  generally  to  gen-  s 
eral  economic  conditions  to  work  out,  or  to  the  interest  of  a 
resident  labor  element,  are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
absent  seaman.  This  makes  the  ocean  labor  problem  funda- 
mentally one  of  legislation. 

Most  writers  would  classify  a  further  cause  for  seamen's 
legislation  in  the  hazardous  nature  of  a  seafaring  life.  Yet 
the  question  is  really  only  one  of  degree  and  not  necessarily 
a  fundamental  difference.  "True  it  is  that,  when  all  that 
is  practicable  to  do  has  been  done  the  sailor  must  still  remain 
subjected  to  hardship,  exposure,  and  danger."  No  matter 
how  much  may  have  been  done  through  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll  for  the  British  seamen  in  getting  the  adoption  of 
the  safety  load  line,  or  in  the  legislation  on  lifeboats,  watches, 
and  rules  of  the  road  arising  out  of  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Safety  following  the  Titanic  disaster,  there  will 
be  always  a  field  for  special  legislation  on  safety  due  to  the 
fact  that  ocean  life  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  "acts  of  God." 

Marine  insurance  against  such  risks,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  in  existence  about  six  centuries,  is  not  certain 
enough  to  be  taken  in  the  hands  of  the  actuary  or  the  statisti- 
cian so  far  as  the  determination  of  rates  is  concerned. 

Legislation  steps  in  to  make  the  shipmaster,  officers,  crew 
and  ship  better  prepared  to  meet  the  uncertain  and  almost 
uncontrollable  "acts  of  God."  Of  course  these  laws  must 
progress  with  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  shipping 
industry.  For  instance,  the  difficulties  which  sailors  have  to 
encounter  are  not  those  which  met  their  ancestors,  who  battled 
with  the  elements  in  small  shallops  no  bigger  than  a  modern 
fishing  smack,  amid  the  dangers  of  unknown  and  unsounded 
seas.  Rather  is  the  modern  difficulty  that  of  dealing  with  the 
splendid  instruments  of  commerce  now  in  vogue,  and  the  im- 
mense increase  in  traffic,  especially  in  the  narrow  seas — con- 
ditions which  require  in  the  officers  and  crew  an  education 
to  quicken  their  mental  capacity,  a  higher  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  endow  them  with  greater  readiness  and  wariness  of 
action,  a  greater  alertness  in  the  event  of  the  "acts  of  God" 
to  avoid  disastrous  accidents.  After  all  it  is  a  subject 
for  a  great  deal  of  legislation  in  which  the  sailor  is  interested 
as  a  passenger,  especially  those  in  the  engine  room  who  want 
to  know  that  all  is  well  and  ready  on  deck.  But  in  the  light 
of  the  wonderful  changes  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  seas 
and  the  construction  of  ships,  the  problem  is  only  relatively 
greater  for  seamen  than  for  other  workers,  who  have  to  con- 
tend with  an  ever  increasing  use  of  machinery. 

As  a  final  chief  cause  for  seamen's  legislation  we  have  the 
interest  of  the  state  in  its  seamen.  This  of  course  will  be 
materially  affected  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national code.  But  whether  the  merchant  marine  be  a  sub- 
sidized one,  unable  to  meet  in  the  open  the  competition  of 
the  merchant  marines  of  other  countries  without  some  gov- 
ernment aid,  or  be  one  able  to  operate  upon  its  own  economies 
properly  directed,  seamen's  legislation  affects  the  nation  vital- 
ly in  two  ways;  first,  in  comparative  labor  costs,  and  second, 
in  a  naval  reserve. 

Higher  standards  than  other  countries  have  in  the  way  of 
the  number  and  training  of  crew  and  officers,  number  and 
character  of  watches,  hours  of  labor,  food  scale,  living  quart- 
ers, and  like,  may  vitally  affect  comparative  operating  costs, 
hence  profit  and  loss  in  the  highly  competitive  and  hazardous 
shipping  business,  unless  counterbalanced  by  economies  in 
other  elements  of  operation.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  state 
in  attempting  to  balance  the  interests  of  both  shipowners  and 
seamen. 

Second,  incident  to  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from 
a  merchant  marine,  there  is  the  training  of  a  naval  reserve. 
So  the  state  will  look  to  it  that  certain  requirements  as  to 
nationality,  numbers,  and  training  of  the  crew  and  officers  are 
laid  down  in  seamen's  laws.  Peter  C.  Crockatt. 
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From  Iron  Age 


A  Sporting  Chance  on  Safety 

FOR  their  record  during  January  the  Farrell,  Pa.,  works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  awarded  the  safety 
trophy  which  is  offered  by  that  company  for  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  accidents  causing  loss  of  working  time  during  a  single 
month.  While  employing  approximately  three  thousand  men 
in  its  works  at  Farrell  this  company  did  not  have  a  sin- 
gle accident  serious 
enough  to  cause  an  in- 
terruption  of   work. 

The  sporting  idea  has 
long  been  used  by  the 
plants  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  encourage  pro- 
duction. There  has 
been  an  old  custom  of 
awarding  to  the  plant 
producing  the  highest 
tonnage  a  broom  to  be 
hoisted  over  the  plant 
signifying  that  that 
plant  has  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  the  plants 
in  the  industry.  Now 
the  idea  is  being  further 
used  by  encouraging  the 
saving  of  life.  Early  in 
1920  the  scheme  was 
first  taken  up  and  de- 
veloped and  the  year 
proved  to  be  one  of  the 
years  of  greatest  prog- 
ress in  safety  in  the 
plants  of  this  company. 
The  plan  as  it  now 
stands  is  to  award 
the  trophy  to  the 
plant  showing  the  low- 
est percentage  of  acci- 
dents causing  loss  of 
time  for  the  period  of  a 
month.  Each  month  the 
name  of  the  plant  winning  the  trophy  for  that  month  is  en- 
graved on  the  base.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  come  into 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  plant  having  won  it  the 
greatest  number  of  times. 

The  trophy  itself  is  a  bronze  statuette  symbolizing  safety. 
It  is  the  composition  of  Moretti  of  Pittsburgh.  His  story 
of  the  idea  embodied  is: 

The  greatest  power  in  the  world  today  is  production.  Pro- 
duction is  brought  about  through  labor.  Machinery  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  largely  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  physical  strength  but  machinery  uncontrolled  is  destructive 
both  of  human  life  and  production.  This  thought  is  given  ex- 
pression in  the  figure  of  a  young,  vigorous,  perfect  man,  in- 
dicating well-balanced  self  control.  He  emerges  from  and  above 
machinery.  It  is  through  his  mental-physical  control  that  he 
governs  machinery  for  the  safety  and  production  of  the  world; 
therefore  predominating  over  his  machine  he  holds  the  world  in 
his  hand. 

Around  the  base  of  the  statue  are  the  words,  "We  Conquer 
by  the  Mind." 

A  Cooperative  Mine 

AN  interesting  experiment  in  cooperative  mining  is  de- 
scribed by  J.  J.  Bourquin  in  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Keely  mine  at  Dugger,  Ind., 
is  a  small  mine,  employing  thirty-seven  miners  and  twenty 
day  men.  The  daily  output  is  about  300  tons.  Practically 
the  entire  production  is  sold  by  contract  for  railroad  use.    The 
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mine  was  originally  owned  and  operated  by  the  Stockton  Coal 
Company.  It  was  sublet  to  ten  miners  who  had  formed  an 
association  known  as  the  Dugger  Mutual  Coal  and  Mining 
Company. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  many  difficulties  were 
encountered  at  first,  and  that  only  after  many  changes  in 
personnel  was  the  enterprise  put  upon  a  paying  basis.  The 
company  is  now  a  licensed  partnership  organization.  Only 
men  who  actually  mine  and  load  coal  are  eligible  to  partner- 
ship. The  day  men  are  paid  according  to  the  prevailing  wage 
scale  in  the  district.  Whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  ad- 
mit more  miners,  men  already  employed  in  other  capacities 
are  given  preference.  Business  transactions  are  handled  by 
two  committees:  a  finance  committee  of  three  members,  and 
a  policy  committee  of  five.  The  superintendent  is  paid  a 
monthly  salary  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  sum  of  the  earnings 
of  the  ten  miners  receiving  the  highest  pay  for  the  month. 
This  is  said  to  encourage  managerial  efficiency.  If  a  miner 
is  idle,  through  any  cause  other  than  illness,  he  must  bear  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  expense  incurred  during  his  absence. 

The  company  expects  to  purchase  property  which  it  is  now 
working  under  lease,  and  on  each  pay  day  assessments  levied 
for  that  purpose  are  deducted  from  the  earnings  due  the 
several  partners.  A  reserve  fund  is  also  maintained.  In  case 
a  partner  decides  to  sever  his  relations  with  the  company,  his 
earnings  are  paid  up  in  full,  and  his  share  of  the  company's 
stock  for  which  he  has  paid  up  assessments  is  refunded.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  always  a  waiting  list  of  day  workers  eager 
to  take  the  place  of  any  miner  who  resigns. 

The  Keely  mine  is  in  the  union  field,  and  only  union  labor 
is  employed.  Trouble  occasionally  arises  among  the  day 
men,  and  there  have  been  strikes.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  said  all  work  is  stopped  and  the  miners  who  are  partners 
lay  down  their  tools  and  come  out  with  the  strikers.  The 
mine  is  idle  until  the  differences  have  been  arbitrated  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  miners'  union.  Mr.  Bourquin  cites 
the  comparative  wages  of  men  in  the  cooperative  organization 
and  those  of  the  privately  owned  mines.  For  a  given  pay 
roll  period  a  cooperative  miner  would  earn  approximately 
$145,  but  he  would  be  paid  $127  because  of  the  deductions 
for  the  purchase  and  reserve  funds.  A  neighboring  miner 
working  for  a  private  corporation  at  the  union  scale  would 
have  earned  $104.76  for  doing  the  same  amount  of  work. 
Obviously  cooperation  pays  these  particular  miners.  The 
mine  has  been  successfully  operated  as  a  cooperative  com- 
mercial enterprise  for  eight  years. 

Church  and  Industry 

THE  conference  on  church  and  industry  held  in  Chicago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Church  Federation 
and  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  adopted  a  statement 
of  policy  which  is  a  fresh  indication  of  how  religious  opinion 
is  crystallizing.  The  Chicago  group  affirmed  its  belief  in 
the  statement  of  "the  social  ideals  of  the  churches"  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  and  by 
other  organizations.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  these  same  social  ideals  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been 
used  against  that  organization  in  its  annual  financial  cam- 
paigns. 

The  Chicago  Conference  said  further  that  "we  believe 
that  the  principles  of  political  government  as  vindicated  in 
the  light  of  history  should  be  codified  and  applied  to  industrial 
government  and  that  they  should  be  further  defined  and 
developed  in  the  light  of  increasing  experience."  It  con- 
tinued :  "We  believe  that  when  pulpit  and  press  speak  on  in- 
dustrial questions  they  should  do  so  only  upon  a  basis  of 
accurate  and  impartial  information."  The  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  was  urged  to  proceed  with  its  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  bureau  of  inquiry  and 
publicity. 
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BOOKS  on  SOCIAL  STUDY  and  READING 


COLLEGE  AND    COMMONWEALTH 
By  John  Henry  MacCracken.    The  Century  Co.    420  pp.    Price, 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

This  volume,  so  full  of  wise  thought  and  high  vision,  is  an  an- 
thology of  addresses  (apparently  with  only  one  exception),  nearly 
every  one  of  which  finds  a  large  part  of  its  merit  in  the  time,  the 
place  and  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  made.  In  these  days  of  too 
much  print,  few  will  find  time  to  read  volumes  thus  constructed, 
except,  of  course,  those  who  enjoy  some  link  of  interest  in  the  set- 
tings of  the  addresses. 

Yet  the  work  does  embody  a  fine  coherent  philosophy  of  life  and 
education  profoundly  needed  in  America  today,  and  bearing  most 
vitally  on  the  momentous  question  of  the  true  aims  and  methods  of 
higher  education.  Besides  it  is  readable  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
content  of  every  paragraph  is  worth  while,  and  the  clear,  strong 
style  rises,  not  infrequently,  to  what  Matthew  Arnold  so  well  calls 
nobility.  The  title  of  the  volume,  although  it  is  simply  the  title  of 
the  first  of  the  thirty-three  addresses,  does  denote  truly  the  dominant 
theme  of  all.  Would  that  the  cruel  bonds  of  "administrative  work" 
might  have  been  relaxed,  or  even  yet  be  modified,  to  permit  Pres- 
ident MacCracken  to  digest  and  unify  the  timely  and  medicinal 
message  which  runs  through  all  these  separate  papers. 

I  find  I  have  marked  on  page  after  page  sentences  and  para- 
graphs which  reward  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  gain,  either  in  new 
aspects  of  the  theme,  or  fine  statement  of  ideas.  Many  of  these  are 
apt  quotations ;  many  are  the  writer's  own.  Two  must  suggest  the 
rest:  one  to  exemplify  the  author's  willingness  to  use  the  lofty  and 
imaginative  style: 

Who  shall  build  the  city  of  our  dreams,  where  beauty  shall 
abound  and  truth  avail,  with  patient  love  that  is  too  wise  for 
strife;  who  now  will  speed  us  to  its  gate  of  peace  and  reassure 
us  on  our  doubtful  road? 

And  the  other  from  the  last  page,  and  from  the  latest  address,  given 
in  1920,  to  indicate  the  social  philosophy  of  the  book: 

The  faint-hearted  Americans  of  this  generation  who  muzzle 
the  press,  who  distrust  the  people,  who  would  license  education, 
who  would  bind  their  Samsons,  behead  their  John  the  Baptists, 
stone  their  Stephens,  and  imprison  their  Sauls,  should  come  to 
this  shrine  of  Valley  Forge.  .  .  .  After  the  cruel  tyrannies  en- 
forced by  war,  we  need  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  a  new  baptism 
with  the  spirit  of  Lafayette,  a  new  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  E.  O.  Sisson. 

University  of  Montana. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

By  James  Mickel  Williams.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     494  pp.     Price, 
$6.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6.30. 

This  work  by  Professor  Williams,  the  author  of  An  American 
Town,  treats  of  the  relation  of  social  psychology  to  the  other  social 
sciences.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  volumes  by  the  same  author, 
all  of  which  have  been  delayed  by  economic  conditions  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  book  of  this  type  should  be  held  up 
while  publishers  were  unloading  so  many  inferior  books  upon  the 
public. 

Book  1  (205  pages)  deals  with  the  relation  of  social  psychology 
to  political  science,  considering  especially  sovereignty,  the  class  strug- 
gle, the  psychology  of  nationality,  political  attitudes,  intra-national 
and  inter-national  relations,  and  the  League  of  Nations.  All  this  is 
done  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  theory  being  good  and  the  illustra- 
tions timely.  Book  2  (154  pages)  does  much  the  same  for  juris- 
prudence, considering  especially  its  development,  the  theory  of  nat- 
ural rights,  judicial  attitudes,  the  nature  of  law,  and  public  property. 
Book  3  (82  pages)  considers  the  relation  of  social  psychology  to 
economics,  history,  and  sociology.  Here  the  treatment  is  splendid, 
showing  how  psychological  principles  enter  into  the  determining  of 
wages,  the  attitude  of  employers  toward  labor,  the  reactionary  atti- 
tude of  financiers  who  do  not  come  into  contact  with  men,  trade 
unionism,  and  general  price  levels.  He  also  includes  here  the  need 
of  health  insurance,  the  psychology  of  large  families,  and  immigra- 
tion. He  shows  how  all  these  are  governed  by  psychological  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  economic  laws.    In  contrast  with  this,  his  treatment 


of  sociology  is  disappointing.  This  is  due  to  his  narrow  conception 
of  it,  which  he  treats  as  the  science  of  "the  origin  and  development 
of  institutions,  their  inter-relations  in  the  culture  of  a  particular 
people  and  their  variation  between  peoples."  The  sociologists  to 
whom  he  refers  chiefly  are  Comte  and  Spencer,  who  have  been  laid 
upon  the  shelf  by  the  modern  sociologist,  and  Keller,  who  has  made 
little  if  any  impression  upon  sociological  thought.  He  omits  from 
his  treatment  a  modern  conception  of  sociology,  even  omitting  from 
his  bibliography  the  leading  books  of  recent  years.  The  treatment 
of  history  is  brief  and  confined  chiefly  to  historical  method. 

In  Book  4,  on  the  field  and  method  of  social  psychology,  social 
psychology  is  defined  as  "the  science  of  the  motives  of  the  behavior 
of  men  living  in  social  relations;"  the  method  to  be  used  is  in- 
ductive. If  the  writer  had  here  made  use  of  the  works  of  such  men 
as  Ellwood  and  Bogardus  he  might  have  improved  these  two  chap- 
ters somewhat.  And  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  bibliography 
of  fifteen  pages.  This  is  excellent  for  all  the  older  works  but  is 
incomplete  in  regard  to  recent  productions.  In  conclusion,  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  carefully  written  and  interesting.  Every  teacher  of 
political  science  ought  to  read  at  least  its  first  two  divisions,  and 
every  social  science  library  should   include  this  work. 

Baylor  University.  G.  S.   Dow. 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  CROWDS 

By  Everett  Dean  Martin.     Harper  &  Brothers.     312  pp.     Price, 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.25. 

Those  who  know  Everett  Martin's  work  in  the  Cooper  Union 
Forum  and  as  the  untitled  director  of  the  People's  School  of  Philos- 
ophy, have  expected  much  of  this  book.  They  have  learned  that  his 
metaphysics  was  according  to  William  James's  definition  of  that  sub- 
ject: an  unusually  persistent  attempt  to  think  clearly.  They  have 
learned  that  his  technical  enthusiasm  was  unfailing,  reaching  through 
and  through  what  he  taught  and  what  he  scrutinized  in  his  own  felt 
life.  To  be  a  teacher  reaching  thousands  and  keeping  hundreds 
with  him  year  after  year,  in  that  capacity,  to  be  at  once  technical 
and  creative,  and  with  a  genius,  not  for  popularizing,  but  for  lifting 
ordinary  minds  out  of  the  need  for  popularization;  and  to  have 
been  for  years  at  the  crossroads  of  political,  industrial  and  moral 
unrest  in  New  York  city— this  was  to  have  been  equipped  for  writ- 
ing a  noteworthy  book. 

Mr.  Martin's  book  is  a  study  of  the  mental  processes  and  accom- 
panying behavior  of  crowds.  His  achievement  is  to  have  shown 
that  crowd-mind  is  psychopathic  mind — psychopathic  in  a  rigidly 
clinical  sense  of  the  term,  though  by  a  description  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Le  Bon.  For  his  technical  approach  he  is  indebted  to 
Freud  and  Adler,  but  his  book  has  nothing  in  common  with  many 
books  now  appearing,  which,  in  a  way  of  pseudo-science,  spatter 
with  Freudism  historic  and  present-day  man  and  various  questions 
of  politics  and  art.  Superabundant  fact  material,  and  a  philosoph- 
ical and  psychological' understanding  based  on  Dewey,  James  and 
Schiller,  have  made  of  this  book  a  contribution  which,  though  it 
could  not  have  been  written  without  Freud,  would  survive  the  dis- 
crediting of  Freud  and  all  his  school. 

The  crowd  is  psychopathic.  It  thinks  and  acts  as  a  paranoiac.  It 
is  a  means  whereby  its  members,  through  an  unconscious  conspiracy, 
escape  from  "reality,"  acquire  peace  and  the  sense  of  greatness,  and 
variously  fulfill  their  own  unconscious  wishes.  There  are  paranoiac 
complexes  in  all  of  us;  the  crowd  enables  us  to  glorify  these  under 
conditions  socially  approved;  the  smallest  and  most  persecuted  crowd 
at  least  confers  on  its  members  heroism  and  martyrdom  ;  that  in  us 
which  drives  us  to  the  crowd  is  unresting,  omnipresent,  subtle,  main- 
ly unconscious.  There  are  paranoiacs  through  whose  insulation  from 
the  real  world  is  made  possible  a  flow  of  genius;  but  crowd-par- 
anoia liberates  no  genius,  and  the  more  representative,  the  bigger 
the  crowd,  the  more  intense  its  morbid  mediocrity.  The  crowd  is 
not  the  masses;  it  is  equally  the  classes;  democracy  is  not  crowd, 
though  the  conditions  which  have  broadened  political  democracy 
have  likewise  made  crowd-building  the  most  ardently  pursued,  world- 
wide and  dangerous  of  modern  industries.  Crowd  is  a  state  of 
mind;  it  further  is  a  disease,  racially  constitutional  and  endemic 
and  today  epidemic. 

The  argument  through  which  Mr.  Martin  reaches  his  diagnosis 
cannot  be  given  here;  his  book  itself  is  very  condensed,  in  parts 
over-condensed;  and  it  would  have  been  desirable  if  chapters  had 
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been  added,  inter-relating  Mr.  Martin's  theory  with  other  social 
theories  which  it  more  or  less  amends  or  challenges.  Only  in  dis- 
cussing Le  Bon  does  Mr.  Martin  refer  adequately  to  the  literature 
of  sociology  as  distinct  from  clinical  psychology.  This  is  a  very 
minor  criticism,  for  the  treatise  itself  is  complete,  the  psychological 
analysis  exhaustive  and  definite — authoritative — while  the  single 
chapter  on  the  Crowd  as  a  Platonist  (absolutist),  or  the  one  on 
Revolutionary  Crowds,  would  have  justified  publication.  There  is 
one  radical  criticism  which  should  be  stated.  Mind  and  behavior 
are,  by  the  view  which  Mr.  Martin  with  most  modern  thinkers  ac- 
cepts, involved  to  the  point  of  practical  oneness.  Where,  in  social 
process,  social  behavior,  does  crowd  stop  and  social  begin?  Is  it 
only  when  collective  action  is  based  on  a  concensus  of  individual 
judgments  wholly  empirical,  wholly  Socratic?  Mr.  Martin  implies 
another  answer:  The  family  group,  for  example,  is  not  a  crowd. 
What  other  groups  are  predominantly  not  crowds? 

Many  books,  any  college  instructor,  can  supply  this  deficiency. 
Mr.  Martin  has  not  written  a  text-book  but  a  treatise  which  blazes 
with  new  and  irresistible  light  into  a  new  region  of  thought — a 
book,  further,  which  will  carry  the  non-technical  reader  with  it  into 
social  searchings  and  inner  heart  searchings  the  most  profound.  The 
book  is  not  iconoclastic,  save  as  a  wakening  into  one's  mis-named 
and  maladjusted  self,  the  prelude  to  a  new  forward  movement,  is 
iconoclastic. 

To  all  social  workers,  to  forum  and  community  workers,  political 
thinkers,  followers  of  cults,  and  persons  dismayed  because  the  great 
war  did  not  bring  peace,   the  book  is  recommended. 

John  Collier. 

THE  IDEA  OF  PROGRESS.    THE  ROMANES  LECTURES  1920 
By  W.  R.  Inge.     Oxford  University  Press.     34  pp.    Price,  $0.90; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.95. 

The  tradition  of  Romanes  Lectures  has  been  high  and  stimulating. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  1920  lecture  adds  anything  spe- 
cially to  the  content  or  impact  of  that  tradition.  The  lecture  is 
neither  very  profound  nor  very  scientific.  Its  general  thesis  is  that 
progress  is  a  superstition  which  has  enslaved  three  philosophies, 
those  of  Hegel,  of  Comte,  and  of  Darwin.  Moreover  the  belief  in  a 
law  of  progress,  which  the  author  admits  he  has  criticized  unmerci- 
fully, he  holds  to  be  a  nearly  worn  out  form  of  that  hope  eternal  in 
the  breast  of  man  which  has  such  "indomitable  tenacity  and  power 
of  taking  new  shapes."  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Dean  Inge  over  his 
dictum  that  the  laws  of  nature  neither  promise  progress  nor  forbid 
it.  We  can  agree  that  "there  has  been  no  consistency  about  our 
aspirations,  and  we  have  frequently  followed  false  lights,  and  been 
disillusioned  as  much  by  success  as  by  failure."  We  deplore,  how- 
ever, his  attempt  to  meet  the  asserted  dogmatism  of  pseudo-science 
with  another  equal  but  less  well  informed  dogmatism.  On  the  whole 
this  lecture  is  generally  theological  in  tone  and  mildly  optimistic. 
For  example:  "If  any  social  amelioration  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  I 
can  see  few  favorable  signs  at  present,  its  main  characteristic  will 
probably  be  simplification  rather  than  further  complexity."  Again: 
"Whether  the  human  type  itself  is  capable  of  further  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral  improvement,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  we  shall  go  on  hoping,  though  our  recent  hopes  have  ended  in 
disappointment.  Our  lower  ambitions  partly  succeed  and  partly  fail, 
and  never  wholly  satisfy  us;  of  our  more  worthy  visions  for  our  race 
we  may  perhaps  cherish  the  faith  that  no  pure  hope  can  ever  wither, 
except  that  a  purer  may  grow  out  of  its  roots." 

In  short,  this  is  a  challenge  and  as  such  is  welcome ;  although  a 
challenge  comes  with  much  better  grace  if  based  primarily  upon 
scientific  fact  rather  than  upon  theology  and  traditional  ethics. 

Arthur  J.  Todd. 
CREATIVE  REVOLUTION 

By  Eden   and   Cedar  Paul.     Thomas   Seltzer.     220   pp.     Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  Lenin  and  discusses  the  philosophy  and 
program  of  the  revolutionary  socialist  and  labor  movement  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  evolutionary  movement  as  embodied  in  the 
principles  and  actions  of  the  majority  labor  and  socialist  parties  in 
England,  Belgium  and  Germany.  It  attempts  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  understanding  of  the  distinctive  aims  of  the  communist  sections 
which,  though  they  have  always  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
proletarian  movement,  have  only  lately  assumed  numerical  and  polit- 
ical importance  in  western  Europe.  The  authors  introduce  a  new 
term,  ergatocracy,  to  denote  the  new  political  philosophy  of  left 
wing  socialists;  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  er gates,  meaning 
worker,  and   in  contrast  to  democracy,   rule  of  the  people,  signifies 


the  rule  of  the  producers.  Since  in  the  communist  state  almost  all 
members  of  society  are  presumably  engaged  in  economically  useful 
employments,  the  distinction  only  becomes  clear  in  the  further  work- 
ing out  of  the  principle  which  comprises  the  ideas  of  dictatorship 
and  of  direct  action  as  a  method  for  its  revolutionary  attainment. 

On  the  practical  side,  the  significance  of  the  shop  stewards'  move- 
ment, of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  of  other  clashes  between  the 
new  and  the  older  trends  within  the  socialist  movement  are  anal- 
yzed. On  the  theoretical  side,  the  authors  try  to  justify  these  left 
wing  movements  and  the  Third  International  by  reference  to  the 
biological  and  philosophical  concepts  that  have  been  familiarized 
by  such  writers  as  Bergson  and  Edward  Carpenter,  and  which  they 
trace  to  many  earlier  writers.  The  most  noteworthy  contribution  to 
this  study,  however,  would  seem  to  be  its  endeavor  to  bring  the 
newer  theories  of  the  left  wing  socialist  factions  into  harmony  with 
the  teaching  of  anarchist  philosophers,  and  the  emphasis  with  which 
they  base  social  solidarity  on  individual  freedom  as  interpreted  by 
modern  psychologists.  It  is  a  stimulating  essay,  not  perhaps  quite 
definite  enough  in  its  conclusions  to  provoke  wholehearted  assent  or 
dissent  but  rather  indicating  the  outlines  for  more  specialized  fur- 
ther studies  along  several  lines.  B.  L. 

SOCIAL  EVOLUTION 

By  Benjamin   Kidd.     Revised   Edition   with   Additions.     G.   P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     404  pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$2-75- 

The  principal  addition  to  the  first  edition,  of  1894,  is  Kidd's  reply 
to  his  critics,  rewritten  from  an  article  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  statistical  appendices  of  the  first  edition  are  reprinted  without 
any  attempt  to  bring  them  up  to  date  or  substitute  more  recent  find- 
ings (a  procedure  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  necessitated  also 
considerable  critical  annotation  of  the  text).  This  work  is  still  in- 
dispensible  in  any  sociological  library  because  of  the  enormous  in- 
fluence it  has  exerted  on  the  literature  of  social  evolution.  Many 
of  the  statements,  especially  in  the  preface  and  the  first  chapter, 
were  prophetic.  So  also  is  the  remark,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  "The 
political  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  is  well-nigh  accomplished ; 
the  process  which  will  occupy  the  next  period  will  be  that  of  their 
social  enfranchisement."  Kidd  not  only  preached  but  announced 
definitely  a  democracy  grounded  on  conditions  of  equality.       B.  L. 

VITAL  FORCES  IN  CURRENT  EVENTS 

By   Morris   E.    Spears   and    Walter    B.    Norris.      Ginn    and    Co. 
284  pp.    Price,  $0.88;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.00. 

This  little  volume  of  Readings  on  Present-Day  Affairs  from  Con- 
temporary Leaders  and  Thinkers,  edited  by  teachers  of  English  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  is  almost  completely  an  admir- 
able piece  of  work.  Sections  on  The  Meaning  of  America,  National 
Resources  and  Activities,  Some  Problems  of  Readjustment,  Educa- 
tional Aims  and  Values,  The  Essentials  of  World  Peace,  The  League 
of  Nations,  Latin  America  and  the  Philippines,  and  Understanding 
Other  Nations  are  included.  The  selections  are  unusually  fair  and 
forward-looking.  The  section  on  The  League  of  Nations  looks  like 
a  debate  between  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with, 
perhaps,  an  unfair  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Lodge.  But  otherwise,  the  materials  here  presented  are  wisely  and 
liberally  chosen.  The  book  will  serve  admirably  as  a  scheme  and 
an  interpretation  of  current  events  for  high  school  and  freshman 
college  classes.  J.  K.  H. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 

By  Edward  Cressy.    Macmillan  Co.    225  pp.    Illustrated.    Price, 
$1.40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.50. 

This  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  as  a  text-book 
in  the  new  compulsory  continuation  schools  in  Great  Britain  under 
the  Fisher  Act.  Touching  only  lightly  on  the  origins  of  English 
social  and  industrial  town  life,  it  treats  more  extensively  the  in- 
ventions of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  growth  of  industry  since 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Each  chapter  has  an  appendix  of  ques- 
tions and  exercises,  and  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  material  helps 
an  understanding  of  the  sequence  of  events.  Considering  the  con- 
densation necessary  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  the  educational  value  of 
this  little  volume  seems  assured ;  the  more  so  since  the  author  in- 
troduces, in  their  appropriate  places,  brief  descriptions  of  the  major 
social  movements  in  their  effect  on  industrial  developments  and  the 
life  of  the  people.  B.  L. 
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GEORGE  NASMYTH 

1881-1920 

Brave,  loyal,  kind — the  paths  of  joy  he  trod 
And  pain  with  equal  faith,  a  soul  apart, 
A  baffled  dreamer  radiant  in  his  heart, 
Or  wounded   saint,   unvanquish'd,   sent   abroad 
On  errands  high ;   a  friend  to  those  who  plod 
With  sinking  hope,  who  heard  from  moth  to  star, 
Now  loud  and  clear,  now  low  and  sweet  and  far, 
The  healing  thunders  of  the  living  God! 

War's  enemy  cut  down  while   war   survives 

In  the  vast  devastation  of  an  age!  .  .  . 

Wherever  generous  dreams  to  Youth  are  given, 

Or  bleeding  Love  upon  new  faith  revives, 

He  lives  again!  .  .  .where  Truth's  sword  breaks  a  cage 

Or  white  wings  beat  against  a  blackening  heaven! 

Brent  Dow  Allinson. 


CINCINNATI 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Robert  Taft 
to  ask  you  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  fostered  by  a  statement  in 
the  Survey  of  February  19.  On  page  719  of  that  number,  under  the 
title  Radical  Evictions  there  appears  an  account  of  the  not  which 
occurred  in  Cincinnati  on  February  12.  In  that  account  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  "loud[ly]  voiced  and  widely  published  protest  of  the 
members  of  the  Women  Voters  League."  Undoubtedly  this  was 
taken  from  the  Times-Star  which  did  use  the  name  Women  Voters 
League,  without  authority,  and  which  mistake  was  corrected  by  the 
Times-Star  on  the  following  day. 

As  this  name  is  similar  to  that  of  our  organization,  many  persons 
believed  that  the  protest  was  signed  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  ,  .       . 

We  wish  you  to  know  the  facts:  The  protest  was  signed  by  in- 
dividuals representing  no  organization  whatever.  The  question  of 
endorsing  or  protesting  against  any  meeting  or  policy  of  the  Wo- 
man's City  Club  has  never  been  suggested  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Indeed,  such  action  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  league,  which  are  to  foster  education  in  citizenship  and 
to  support  improved  legislation  and  better  administration. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Cincinnati  is  working  in  co- 
operation with  other  women's  organizations  here,  including  the 
Woman's  City  Club,  and  we  regret  that  any  wrong  impression  of  our 
activities  should  be  held  by  readers  of  the  Survey. 

Hannah  Neil  Mallon. 

Vice-President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Cincinnati. 

THE  BRASS  CHECK1 
To  the  Editor:    The  facts  in  the  case  referred  to  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair in  his  advertisement  in  the  Survey  for  March  5  are,  in  brief, 
as  follows: 

1.  In  the  Weekly  Review  for  November  3,  1920,  there  appeared 
a  three  column  review  of  The  Brass  Check,  by  W.  J.  Ghent. 

2.  In  our  issue  for  November  24,  there  appeared  a  letter  of  pro- 
test, one  column  in  length,  from  Upton  Sinclair,  dated  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  November  3. 

3.  In  our  issue  for  December  8,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
W.  J.  Ghent,  nearly  three  columns  long,  dealing  with  Mr.  Sinclair's 
charges  against  the  Los  Angeles  newspapers.  In  that  same  number 
there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled  The  Case  of  Upton  Sinclair,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  we  printed  a  long  telegram  which  we 
had  received  from  Mr.  Ghent  in  which  he  protested  that  it  was  a 
"grave  injustice"  to  him  that  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter  should  have  been 
printed  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  reply  to  it  in  the  same  issue. 
Mr.  Sinclair  lives  at  Pasadena  and  Mr.  Ghent  at  Los  Angeles.  We 
accordingly  made  the  following  statement  in  the  editorial: 

In  hastening  to  print  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter  without  waiting  to 
give  Mr.  Ghent  an  opportunity  to  reply  in  the  same  issue — which 
would  have  been  the  usual  course  in  such  a  matter — we  were 


1  See  advertisement  on  page  900,  this  issue. 


actuated  by  the  consideration  that  the  delay  of  two  weeks  which 
would  thus  have  been  caused  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
denial  might  fairly  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  an  injustice 
in  an  issue  of  veracity  so  distinctly  personal. 

4.  Mr.  Sinclair  replied  to  Mr.  Ghent  in  a  letter  three  and  a  half 
columns  long,  dated  Pasadena,  December  11.  We  sent  the  reply  to 
Mr.  Ghent  and  received  from  him  a  rejoinder  dated  Los  Angeles 
January  2,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  also  three  and  a  half  columns 
long.  To  give  seven  columns  of  space  (in  addition  to  all  that  had 
preceded)  to  a  controversy  of  this  kind  was  evidently  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter,  and  the  letters  did  not  appear  until  our  issue  of 
February  9.  They  had,  however,  been  in  type  for  some  time,  with 
a  view  to  their  being  used  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  and  prefixed 
to  them  was  an  editorial  note  explaining  why  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
devote  so  much  space  to  the  correspondence,  but  adding:  "Of  course, 
however,  we  can  print  no  further  correspondence  on  this  subject." 

5.  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter,  presenting  the  new  evidence  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  advertisement,  reached  us  before  the  above-mentioned 
seven-column  correspondence  was  actually  published,  but  when  it 
was  ready  to  go  into  the  paper  and  after  we  had  decided  that  the 
matter  must  close  there.  We  gave  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter  only  the 
most  cursory  examination,  and  declined  to  print  it  not  simply  "for 
lack  of  space"  but  because  of  the  whole  situation  as  above  outlined. 

6.  We  believe  that  an  injustice  was  done  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the 
matter  of  the  telegram  to  the  New  York  Call,  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  regret  that  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  prevented  our  tak- 
ing up  the  matter.  Editors  of  the  Weekly  Review. 

Neiv  York  city. 

THE  CLEVELAND  COMMUNITY  FUND 

To  the  Editor:  The  recent  article  on  the  raising  of  funds  in 
Cleveland  for  the  Welfare  Federation  is  quite  interesting,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  campaign  and  collec- 
tions thereof.  There  is  still  something  radically  wrong  when  a 
short  term  financial  canvass  for  $4,000,000  should  cost  the  amazing 
sum  of  3  per  cent,  or  $120,000.  One  half  of  1  per  cent  would  be 
quite  high.  It  is  common  knowledge  among  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  conduct  of  campaigns  that  the  cost  decreases 
proportionately  as  the  objective  increases  and  1  per  cent  would  be 
high  for  the  raising  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  a  community  effort 
undertaken  in  a  manner  that  would  be  constructive  in  every  sense. 

R.  A.  Cassidy. 

Neia  York  city. 

FROM  MR.  KINGSLEY 

To  the  Editor:  In  reference  to  Mr.  Cassidy's  letter  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  statement 

Cleveland  Community  Fund  expense  for  the  fifteen  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1920,  with  the  exception  of  the  1921  campaign 
held  in  November,  1920,  but  including  the  campaign  of  November, 
1919,  was  $114,211   divided   as  follows: 

Campaign   expense    $76,691 

Publicity    between    campaigns 8,639 

Collection    expense    28,881 

Total    $114,211 

The  cost  of  collection  of  $28,881  is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  amount  collected  up  to  December  31  which  was  $3,850,000 
or  19  cents  for  each  of  the  150,000  contributions  received.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  contributions,  most  of  which  were 
payable  in  four  and  five  installments,  we  feel  this  collection  ex- 
pense is  remarkably  low.  It  would  not  cover  the  stationery,  post- 
age and  clerical  work  of  mailing  four  notices  to  each  contributor. 
It  is  only  the  fact  that  many  contributions  were  pail  in  cash  and 
many  more  collected  by  the  employers  that  kept  collection  expense 
down  to  this  figure. 

Publicity  between  campaigns  consisted  largely  of  bulletins  to  keep 
the  public  informed  and  our  large  organization  of  5,000  workers 
interested. 

The  campaign  of  November,  1919,  cost  1  and  nine-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  $4,026,000  pledged;  1  and  one-third  per  cent  or  $55,000  was 
for  publicity,  including  newspaper  advertising,  motion  picture  film, 
contributors'  buttons,  etc.  The  balance  of  $20,000  was  for  clerical 
salaries,  supplies,  stationery,  postage,  committee  luncheons,  rqnt, 
telephone,  etc. 

The  expense   is   larger   than   for   the    usual   whirlwind   campaign 
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"  The  Brass  Check  Weekly! 


CI  In  the  advertisement  published 
in  the  Survey  under  the  above 
title  on  March  5  th,  occurred  an 
unfortunate  typographical  error 
which  confused  the  entire  argu- 
ment. 

<|  The  date  of  publication  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  should  have 
been  November  6th  not  Novem- 
ber 7  th.  The  correct  date  was 
given  in  the  paragraph  following. 

Upton  Sinclair 


What    can    the    people    expect    from 
Harding? 

SCOTT  NEARING 

gives  the  answer  in  his  stirring 
new    book    on    world    politics, 

The 

American  Empire 

Packed    with    information; 
live;  readable;  convincing. 

272  pages;  Paper,  50  cent*;  three  for  $1.25;  five 
(or  $2.00.  Cloth,  $1;  three  for  $2.50;  five  for 
$4.      All    postpaid. 

RAND     BOOK     STORE 

7  E.  15th  St.  New  York 


because  our  object  is  more  than  just  getting  the  money.  We  want 
first,  to  have  the  entire  community  understand  what  it  is  to  which 
they  are  asked  to  give  and  second,  to  have,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
every  able  bodied  member  of  the  community  contribute  his  share. 
It  is  the  need  for  permanence  of  basis  and  universality  of  support 
which  makes  the  Community  Fund  a  thing  distinct  from  a  whirl- 
wind campaign  and   the  two  are  not  to  be  compared. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley. 
Secretary,  Cleveland  Community  Fund. 

TOWARD  DISARMAMENT! 

To  the  Editor:  Our  purses  are  emptied  every  day  by  "drives" 
to  allay  the  misery  caused  by  war.  Why  not  a  supreme  drive  against 
war  itself?  We  must  feed  the  starving,  nurse  the  sick,  rehabilitate 
the  disabled  soldiers,  take  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  of 
course.  More  fundamental  however  than  such  social  therapeutics 
is  the  demand  for  social  surgery  to  cut  out  war  itself.  Without 
that  "major  operation"  there  can  be  no  social  health.  If  the  world 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  does  not  convince  the  common  mind 
of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  this  social  diagnosis,  then  is  the  death 
of  our  civilization  not  far  off. 

If  law  is  to  be  substituted  for  war,  the  beginning  of  the  process 
is  to  oppose  spending  the  people's  money  for  huge  armaments  in 
preparation  for  future  wars.  The  social  workers  of  the  United 
States  should  demand,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  that  the  richly 
endowed  foundations,  established  in  the  interest  of  peace,  step  to 
the  front  and  lead  vitally  and  powerfully  in  such  opposition.  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  in  his  address  at  the  Hoover  dinner,  exploded  the 
fallacy  that  preparedness  prevents  war.  The  certainty  that  a  big 
navy,  such  as  is  advocated  by  some  officials  of  our  government, 
would  cause  fear  and  uneasiness  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  thus  inevitably  tend  toward  war,  is  clear  to  all  who  can  trace 
cause  and   effect. 

Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Ginn  gave  of  their  wealth  for  effort  to- 
ward the  organization  of  the  world  to  provide  political,  legal,  eco- 
nomic and  social  mechanisms  to  make  war  obsolete  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  ideal.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  given  of  their 
smaller  means  and  generous  service  in  long  and  constant  devotion 
to  the  same  end.  The  great  need  today  is  a  united  movement  to 
make  conscious,  vocal  and  commanding  the  deep  yearning  of  the 
common  heart  and  mind  for  an  end  of  bloodshed  and  violence. 
That  movement  requires  "a  band  at  the  head  of  the  procession" 
and  a  sustained  and  adequate  leadership  for  its  social  mobilization. 
Where  shall  the  people  look  for  such  incitement  to  effort  and  ef- 
fective leadership  if  not  to  the  rich  foundations  already  dedicated 
to  such   a  work? 

We  bombard  senators  and  congressmen,  mayors,  governors  and 
presidents,  with  our  letters  and  telegrams,  urging  progressive  ac- 
tion, or  protesting  against  reactionary  proposals.  Let  every  reader 
of  the  Survey  form  a  committee  of  one  to  secure  a  bombardment 
of  the  custodians  of  funds  dedicated  to  work  for  the  substitution 
of  law  for  war  in  the  interest  of  a  nation-wide  drive  toward 
disarmament.  Such  a  drive  should  take  example  from  the  recent 
methods  of  "drive-leaders."  It  should  not  rule  out  any  who  be- 
lieve in  the  ultimate  aim.  It  should  include  in  united  and  active 
work  those  who  demand  immediate  and  complete  disarmament; 
those  who  would  have  our  government  pay  no  heed  to  other  na- 
tions but  set  a  perfect  example  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
are  working  for  gradual  disarmament  in  alliance  with  some  or  all 
other  nations.  Such  a  drive  should  hold  meetings  in  every  town 
and  state  within  the  next  six  months,  focus  attention  of  the  entire 
nation  upon  the  great  social  demand  to  cease  mortgaging  the  larger 
portion  of  our  national  income  to  army  and  navy  expenses.  Bat- 
talions of  life  saving  must  take  the  place  of  battalions  of  death. 
All  that  the  United  States  needs  to  focus  attention  upon  that  ob- 
vious fact,  and  to  convince  every  sane  mind  that  this  is  no  time  for 
great  armies  and  navies  in  any  country  which  wishes  to  keep  the 
peace,    is   such    an   effective    drive    as  we   call  for. 

A  student  of  social  conditions  once  said,  "Faithfulness  to  the 
spirit  of  a  trust  for  the  social  good,  is  a  first  essential  in  philan- 
thropic work."  Faithfulness  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  trusts  de- 
dicated to  peace  demands  at  this  hour  a  crusade  against  every 
form  of  militarist!,  in  our  country.  It  is  for  the  social  workers 
of  the  United  States  to  press  home  that  application  of  social  prin- 
ciple  to   the   custodians  of  the  great  peace   foundations. 

Anna   Garlin   Spencer. 

White  Plans,  N.  Y. 
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THE  Francis  D.  Pollak  Foundation  for 
Economic  Research  has  announced  three 
prizes  for  essays  in  economics  for  the  year 
11921.  The  subject  of  any  essay  submitted  in 
this  contest  must  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing list:  The  Part  that  Money  Plays  in 
Economic  Theory;  Causes  of  Unemployment 
and  Remedies;  Conditions  Which  Determine 
How  Much  the  Consumer  Gets  for  His  Dol- 
lar. No  essay  may  be  more  than  io,ooo 
words  in  length;  they  must  be  mailed  to  the 
foundation  on  or  before  December  31.  The 
first  prize  of  $1,000  is  open  to  everybody 
without  restriction.  The  second  prize  of 
$500  is  open  to  any  undergraduate  in  any 
college  or  school  of  collegiate  grade  in  the 
United  States.  The  third  prize  of  $500  is 
open  to  any  student  of  a  high  school  or 
school  of  secondary  grade.  The  judges  of 
the  contest  are  Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham, 
of  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration ;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of 
Yale ;  and  Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. Contestants  may  secure  further  in- 
formation from  Dr.  William  T.  Foster,  di- 
rector,  Newton    58,   Mass. 

HENRY  PEARTREE,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
France,  has  donated  two  prizes  of  5,000 
francs  each  for  the  best  essay  of  not  over 
10,000  words  on  toleration,  economic,  polit- 
ical or  religious,  written  either  in  French  or 
English.  The  first  competition  closed  March 
1  of  this  year ;  a  second  competition  for  an 
essay  on  the  same  subject  will  close  Sep- 
tember 1.  "The  donor's  object  in  creating 
the  above  prize  fund  is  to  draw  attention  to 
the  subject  of  toleration,  which  really  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  human  hap- 
piness and  progress."  Envelopes  containing 
essays  should  be  marked,  Toleration  Prize 
Essay,  and  be  addressed  to  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  32  rue  Taitbout, 
Paris,  France. 

AMONG  the  actions  by  Congress  just  be- 
fore adjournment  was  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion appropriating  $500,000  for  the  cost  of 
ocean  transportation  of  cereals  to  famine 
sufferers  in  China.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  western  corn  growers  some  weeks  ago 
expressed  themselves  willing  to  give  a  large 
quantity  of  their  produce  through  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  rail- 
roads, in  the  meantime,  have  offered  to  give 
free  transportation,  and  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  China  Famine  Fund  is  meeting 
the  other  expenses  in  this  country,  so  that 
payment  of  the  ocean  transportation  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  completes  a  very 
valuable  and  timely  gift. 

DURING  the  last  election  campaign  in  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  extension 
of  the  open-air  school  svstem  was  inserted 
as  a  plank  in  nearly  all  the  political  plat- 
forms, thus  indicating  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  this  problem.  Open-air  schools 
have  been  established  in  a  number  of  Swiss 
cities,  and  in  mountain  and  forest  districts. 
They  are  being  used  as  one  of  the  important 
ways  of  improving  the  health  of  children 
affected  by  the  war.  Although,  in  the  main, 
the  open-air  school  is  intended  primarily,  in 
this  country,  for  delicate  children,  there  are 
some  for  all  children.  This  follows  the  trend 
in  America  toward  open-air  schoolrooms  for 
healthy  children,  following  the  successful  ex- 
periments, made  over  a  number  of  years,  of 


open-air  schools  for  aenemic  and  tuberculous 
children.  In  the  United  States  where  this 
movement  is  spreading  very  rapidly,  some 
schools  give  a  hot  meal  to  the  children,  while 
others  simply  use  the  fresh  air  treatment. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  however,  use  some  ad- 
aptation of  the  Eskimo  type  of  clothing 
sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Me- 
morial Fund  of  Chicago.  In  Switzerland  the 
experience  of  these  open-air  schools  has  thus 
far  been  favorable.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  H.  Tecon,  writing  in  the  Paris  Med- 
ical Journal,  that  absence  because  of  sickness 
decreased  four  times  in  one  of  these  schools, 
whereas  in  a  neighboring  school,  conducted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  there  was  no  such  de- 
crease. 

SINCE  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  has  as- 
sumed overwhelming  proportions  in  Brazil, 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  this  disease  is  being  planned  by 
the  Brazilian  Red  Cross.  Although  this 
country  has  an  area  equal  almost  to  that  of 
Europe  and  a  population  one-third  of  that 
of  Germany,  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  are 
more  serious  than  in  other  more  densely 
populated  countries  with  cold  and  variable 
climates.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  mortality 
from  this  disease  has  increased  considerably 
during  recent  years.  In  1903  the  death  rate 
was  4.43  per  1,000;  in  1918  5.53  per  1,000. 
Dr.  Amaury  de  Madeiros,  secretary  general 
of  the  anti-tuberculosis  committee,  estimates 
that  according  to  statistics  the  number  of 
deaths  resulting  from  tuberculosis  in  Brazil 
during  recent  years  was  60000,  and  the 
number  of  persons  affected  with  the  disease 
600,000.  Among  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Brazil  he 
mentions  the  lack  of  hygiene  education,  un- 
derfeeding and  alcoholism.  The  Brazilian 
Red  Cross  has  organized  a  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation under  the  chairmanship  of  Madame 
de  Pessoa,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  re- 
public. 

DISCOVERING  that  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age  are  suffering  as  much  as  younger  chil- 
dren from  the  effects  of  yea"rs  of  under-nour- 
ishment,  the  American  Friends  in  Germany 
have  decided  to  feed  as  many  as  possible  of 
that  age  group.  A  start  was  made  at  the 
end  of  January  with  4,875  boys  and  girls  in 
Berlin,  chosen  by  medical  examination  from 
the  pupils  of  the  continuation  schools,  attend- 
ance at  which  is  obligatory.  This  means 
that  the  most  undernourished  can  be  scienti- 
fically reached.  Food  aid  to  the  same  age 
group  has  been  extended  also  in  other  cities, 
notably  among  the  apprentices  in  certain  in- 
dustrial and  mining  towns  of  the  Ruhr 
region.  All  of  those  helped  are  living  on 
less  money  and  less  food  than  it  takes  to 
maintain  normal  existence. 

THE  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  is  establishing  a  fund 
for  the  training  of  social  workers  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  William  H.  Lothrop,  to  be  known  as 
the  Alice  Higgins  Lothrop  Fund.  The  initial 
$1,000  for  this  fund  was  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Lothrop  in  the  spring  of  1920  to  the  associa- 
tion to  meet  an  impending  deficit.  At  that 
time  she  expressed  the  wish  that,  in  case  of 
her  death,  this  money  should  be  regarded  as 
a  gift.  The  fund  will  be  used  to  give  train- 
ing in  social  work  to  especially  qualified  per- 
sons, and  will  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American   Association. 

RUSSELL  RAMSEY,  formerly  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research,  has  been  made  secretary  of 
the    bureau,    succeeding   Edward   T.   Paxton, 


who  resigned  to  take  up  full-time  research 
duties  on  the  staff  of  the  bureau.  The  serv- 
ice of  the  bureau  is  further  augmented  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  librarian,  Mabel 
Inness,  formerly  director  of  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library  of  Galesburg,   III. 

FELLOWSHIP  both  in  pleasure  and  in 
serious  pursuit  is  essentially  a  gift  of  youth. 
Hence  the  announcement  of  a  third  confer- 
ence for  young  people  by  the  American  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  to  refresh  the  in- 
spiration received  on  the  earlier  occasions 
and  to  widen  further  the  brotherhood  of 
fearless  and  practical  Christianity,  is  not 
surprising.  The  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Westtown  School,  Pennsylvania,  April  1 
to  3,  and  will  discuss  more  particularly 
American  responsibilities  toward  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  what  this  implies  in  polit- 
ical relationships. 

FORMED  about  four  years  ago  to  coordin- 
ate the  relief  work  of  American  medical 
women  in  Europe,  the  American  Women's 
Hospital  Medical  Service  Committee  still 
finds  itself  unable  to  "demobilize."  Indeed, 
the  political  conditions  of  Asia  Minor  alone 
prevent  the  organization  from  extending  its 
work  to  Armenia  where  it  would  be  most 
appreciated.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  hos- 
pital has  been  opened  in  Ismid,  Turkey,  and 
will  be  operated  along  the  lines  of  the 
French  and  Serbian  women's  hospitals.  An 
increasingly  important  feature  in  this  enter- 
prise is  the  training  of  native  nurses,  not 
only  at  the  hospitals  where  girls  receive  full 
instruction,  but  also  through  shorter  courses 
given  to  women  who  will  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  corps  of  visiting  nurses. 

1 

THE  chief  medical  inspector  of  the  province 
of  Salzburg,  Austria,  has  worked  out  a  plan 
of  medical  school  service  for  the  province  so 
that  it  is  to  be  introduced  throughout  the 
entire  province — examinations  being  made 
in  the  rural  schools  just  as  thoroughly  as  in 
the  cities.  School  physicians  are  required  to 
pay  attention  to  the  general  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  and  report  defects,  and 
the  chief  medical  inspector  must  convince 
himself  that  the  school  medical  work  is  real- 
ly being  done  and  must  confer  with  the 
school  doctor  in  the  rural  districts. 

RACIAL  problems  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  discussions  of  the  thirty-second 
Tennessee  State  Convention  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  recently  held  at 
Nashville.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
inter-racial  work,  in  the  fall  of  1919,  active 
committees  have  been  organized  in  fifty- 
eight  counties  of  the  state;  and  over  five 
hundred  representative  citizens  serve  on 
them. 

BRYN  MAWR  College  is  offering  some 
twentv  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  for 
the  year  1921-1922.  The  values  of  these 
gratuities  range  from  $400  to  $810  and  are 
open  to  graduate  students  from  colleges  and 
universities  of  reputed  good  standing.  In- 
quiries for  further  information  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Recording 
Dean,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Three  other  fellowships,  of  the  value  of 
$450  will  be  offered  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association  for  young 
women  desiring  to  do  professional  work 
along  social  service  lines.  The  cooperating 
colleges  are  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith  and  Welles- 
ley.  For  information  regarding  require- 
ments and  plan  of  work,  address  Jane  I. 
Newell,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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1741-1756.      By    George    Arthur    Wood.      Long- 
mans, Green  Co.     433  pp.  Paper.     Price,   $4.50; 

by  mail  of  the   Survey,   $4.65. 
Bibliography     of     Industrial     Efficiency     amd 

Factory   Management.      By   H.   G.    T.    Cannon. 

Dutton   &   Co.      167   pp.      Price,    $5.00;   by  mail 

of   the   Survey,    $5.10. 
Taft  Papers  on  the  League  of  Nations.     Edited 

by    Theodore    Marburg    and    Horace    E.    Flack, 

Macmillan   Co.     340  pp.     Price,   $4.50;    by   mail 

of  the  Survey,  $4.75. 
Creative  Revolution.    By  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul. 

Thomas  Seltzer.     220  pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $2.55. 
Labor's  Crisis.     By   Sigmund   Mendelsohn.     Mac- 
millan   Co.      171    pp.      Price,   $1.50;    by   mail   of 

the   Survey,   $1.60. 
Modern     Tariff     History.       By     Percy     Ashley. 

Dutton   &   Co.      365   pp.      Price,   $5.00;    by   mail 

of  the   Survey,   $5.10. 
Camping   and    Woodcraft.      By    Horace    Kephart. 

Macmillan   Co.     479   pp.     Price,   $3.00;   by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 


The  Proper  Feeding  of  Infants.  By  W.  H.  Gal- 
land.  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago.  296 
pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

The  Governments  of  Europe.  By  Frederick 
Austin  Ogg.  Macmillan  Co.  775  pp.  Price, 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.30. 

The  History  of  Social  Development.  By  Dr. 
F.  Muller-Lyer.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  362  pp. 
Price,  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.15. 

Zell.  By  Henry  G.  Aikman.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
326  pp.  Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.65. 

A  History  op  British  Socialism.  By  M.  Beer. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  Vol.  II.  413  pp. 
Price,  $4.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.70. 

The  Workers'  International.  By  R.  W.  Post- 
gate.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  125  pp. 
Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

Patriotism  and  the  Superstate.  By  J.  L.  Stocks. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  105  pp.  Price, 
$1.00;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.10. 

Causes  of  International  War.  By  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  110 
pp.     Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

Nationalism.  By  G.  P.  Gooch.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe.  127  pp.  Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,   $1.10. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


The  Food  Problem  and  Federal  Legislation. 
By  Edward  P.  Costigan.  From  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  44'  East  23  St.,  New  York  city. 

Two  Years  After  the  Armistice.  By  Henry 
Neumann,  leader  of  Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal Culture.  From  176  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn, 
.N.    Y.      Price    10    cents. 

The  Dance  of  Death.  By  the  Rev.  John  Roach 
Straton,  D.  D.  From  Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
123  West  57  St.,  New  York  city.  Price  25 
cents. 

Ihe  Effects  of  Syphilis  on  the  Families  of 
Syphilitics  Seen  in  the  Late  Stages.  By  Harry 
C.  Solomon  and  Maida  H.  Solomon.  Reprinted 
from  Social  Hygiene,  October,  1920.  From  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association,  105  West  40  St.,  New 
York  city. 

Social  Control  of  Industrial  Warfare.  By 
Walter  Gordon  Merritt.  From  League  for  In- 
dustrial  Rights,    135   Broadway,   New   York  city. 

Second  Report  op  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Inquiry.  Social  Insurance  Department.  From 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  Floor  33,  Metro- 
politan  Tower,    New    York   city. 

What  We  Did  on  a  Summer  Playground  in 
Chicago.  By  Genevieve  Turner  Holman.  Re- 
print from  The  Playground,  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1920.  From  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  1  Madison  ave.,  New 
York  city.     Price,   20  cents. 

Recreation  as  a  Function  of  the  Church.  From 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.      Price,    10   cents. 

Address  at  the  Reunion  of  the  Members  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washington, 
December  10,  1920.  By  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
From    the    author. 

Putting  Farming  on  a  Modern  Business  Basis. 
A  letter  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.     From  the  author. 

How  Should  Toronto's  Civic  Welfare  Work  Be 
Organized?  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,   189  Church  St.,  Toronto. 

Colored  Women  as  Industrial  Workers  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. From  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  814  Otis  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

A  Program  for  Citizenship;  Speakers'  Outline 
of  Talks  on  Citizenship;  Catechismo  Civile 
dei  dlretti  e  doveri  dei  cltadini  americani; 
The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.     From  the 
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SJtftter  JEimrs — The  only  publication  exclusively    devoted    to   the    activities    of    the 
New  York  charitable  and  social  agencies.  $2.00  per  year.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Committee   on    Special   War   Activities,   National 
Catholic  War  Council,   1312  Massachusetts  ave 
N.  W.  Washington. 

The  Younger  Girl  in  Business  and  Industry,  A 
Girl  Reserve  Program,  A  Manual  for  Advis- 
ors. Publication  Department,  National  Board, 
Y.  W.  C  A.,  600  Lexington  ave..  New  York 
city. 

Minimum  Wage  Commissions,  Current  Facts, 
January,  1921.  From  National  Consumers' 
League,  44  East  23  St.,  New  York  city. 

Earnings  of  Women  in  Factories  and  a  Legal 
Living  Wage.  National  Consumers'  League,  44 
East  23  St.,  New  York  city. 

The  Ability  of  European  Immigrants  to  Speak 
English.  By  Louis  Bloch.  Reprint  from  Quart- 
erly Publications  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  Dec,   1920. 

Building  Guilds  in  Great  Britain.  Reprint 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Feb.  By  Ordway  Tead.  From  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth  ave., 
New  York  city.     Price,   25   cents. 

On  the  Costs  of  Tuberculosis.  By  Louis  I. 
Dublin,  and  Jessamine  Whitney.  Reprint  from 
Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American  Statist- 
ical Association,  Dec,  1920. 

California  and  the  Japanese.  From  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  of  Justice,  1904  Adeline  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Fishing  Industry  at  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.  By  Edwin  F.  Bamford.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Southern  California  Sociological 
Society,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.     Price,  20  cents. 

P*ices  and  Cost  of  Living.  Reprint  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Jan.  From  Government 
Printing  Office,   Washington. 

Information  Regarding  Naturalization  with 
Outline  of  History  and  Government  op  the 
United  States.  By  George  M.  Lasell,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
From  Department  of  Americanization,  State 
Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  for  Girls  and 
Women.  Issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  200  New  Jersey  ave.,  N.  W 
Washington. 

The  Industrial  Awakening  and  the  Young  Wo- 
men s  Christian  Association.  By  Genevieve 
M.  Fox.  From  Industrial  Department  of  the 
National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington 
ave.,  New  York  city. 

The  University  Commissions  of  Southern  Race 
Questions.  By  Josiah  Morse.  Reprint  from 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Oct.   1920 

Sabbath  Observance  and  Sabbatarians.  By  Rabbi 
Arahara  J.  Feldman.  From  the  author,  1717  N 
Broad  St.,   Philadelphia. 

Second  Report  on  the  Wage  of  Women  Em- 
ployed in  Paper  Box  Factories  in  Massachu- 
setts. From  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries, Division  of  Minimum  Wage,  Room 
473,   State  House,  Boston. 

Foreign-Born  Americans,  Their  Contribution 
Ip.  American  Life  and  Culture.  A  Selected 
Bibliography.  From  Carnegie  Library.  Pitts- 
burgh. 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


(Advertisement) 


Items    for   the   next   calendar   should    reach    the 
Survey  before  April  9. 

Boys'  Club  Federation,  International.  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.  May  23-26.  C.  J.  Atkinson, 
119   West  40  st.,   New  York  city. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City 
Conference.  May  18-19,  to  be  held  in  Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan  and  Richmond.  Julius  Brown, 
487   Fourth  ave.,   New   York  city. 

Collegiate  Alumnae  Association  op  Washing- 
ton, Mar.  28-Apr.  1.  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Matrin, 
934  Stewart  ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association, 
International.  Rome,  End  of  May.  C.  B. 
Purdon,  3  Grays  Inn  Place,  London,  W.  C, 
England. 

Kindergarten  Union,  International.  Detroit, 
May  2-6.     May  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Negro  Health  Week,  National.  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
April  3-9.  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Tuskegee. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Aca- 
demy of.  Philadelphia,  May  7-8.  Carl  Kelsey, 
Logan  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Women  Voters,  National  League  op.  Cleveland, 
April  11-16.  C.  Riley,  918  Munsey  Building, 
Washington. 

Workers'  Education  ix  the  United  States, 
Conference  on.  465  West  23  st.,  New  York 
city,  Apr.  2-3.  A  Epstein,  Box  662,  Harris- 
burg,   Pa. 

Young  People's  Conference  of  Fellowship  0* 
Reconciliation.  Westtown  School,  Pa.  Apr. 
1-3.  Horace  Fort,  51  Greenwich  ave.,  New 
York  city. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Thank  you.     W ill  await  receipt  of  copies.     The  ad  was  all   right.     Plenty 
of  results."— C.  A.  O'C. 

RATES:     Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per   agate   line,   14  lines  to  the  inch. 

Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive    insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street' 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  matrons, 
secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Box  s  East  Side;  Boston,  16  Jackson 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,   11  to   1. 

WANTED:  A  trained,  registered  nurse 
for  rural  district  nursing,  locality  30  miles 
from  New  York.  Salary  $100  per  month 
with  board,  lodging,  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment. Mrs.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  chairman  Nurse 
Committee,  152  East  35  Street,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED:  Five  women  as  field  workers 
in  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
genetic  factors  in  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis. 
Some  fundamental  training  along  biological 
or  medical  and  social  case  work  lines  de- 
sirable. It  is  particularly  desired  to  obtain 
one  worker  speaking  Italian  and  another 
speaking  Czech.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
training  along  investigational  lines.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  to  3792  Survey. 

HEADWORKER  for  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association;  one  who  has  executive, 
organization  ability  and  experience  in  work 
with  girls;  good  salary.  United  Jewish 
Charities,   Detroit,   Michigan. 

WANTED:  Trained  social  service  worker 
for  the  Diagnostic  Hospital  of  Phila.  Apply 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Sayler,  200s  Chestnut  Street 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TWO  young  women,  college  graduates, 
now  engaged  in  social  work,  desire  posi- 
tions together — out-of-door  work  preferred, 
but  anything  offering  not  less  than  $1500 
a  year  considered.     3784  Survey. 

ENGLISHWOMAN,  University  graduate, 
with  experience  in  teaching  and  social  or- 
ganization, desires  responsible  position  where 
education  and  initiative  will  find  opportunity 
for  development.     3791  Survey. 

WOMAN  with  broad  acquaintance  among 
various  social  groups  and  possessed  of  the 
following  qualifications,  desires  executive 
position:  teaching  experience  (normal  di- 
ploma), special  courses  in  social  welfare, 
business  courses  at  Columbia  University, 
Brooklyn  law  school,  and  New  York  City 
Bond  House.    3778  Survey. 

WOMAN  with  sixteen  years'  institutional 
experience  preceded  by  several  years'  teach- 
ing, desires  position  as  superintendent  of 
small  Protestant  institution,  preferably  for 
girls  or  young  children.     3790  Survey. 

MAN  of  35  with  twelve  years'  successful 
executive  experience  in  social  work,  desires 
New  York  position.     3789  Survey. 


PRIVATE  secretary,  experienced,  efficient, 
desires  immediate  connection  in  New  York 
City.  Social  organization.  Christian  only. 
3793  Survey. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of 
country  (some  foreign  openings.)  Ernest 
Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty   cents  a   line  per  month,   four  weekly  mser-. 
tions,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  JEhttM  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19   East  72d   Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    SO    Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health    Nursing,    156   Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 

ffiljp  Arbitrator  endeavors  to  apply  moral  prin- 
ciples to  social  problems  of  the  day  without  re- 
gard to  popular  opinion.  $1  a  year.  Sample 
free.     P.    O.    Box   42,   Wall    St.    Sta.,    N.   Y.    C. 

Of\TT\  The  Survey  may  be  kept 

DIINL/  *or  Permanent  ready  ref- 

erence in  a  special  loose 
leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.    It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE   SURVEY   stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each  issue  as  re- 
:    ceived.    It  does  not  mu- 
tilate   issues,   which   may 
easily  be  removed  and  reinserted.  At  the  end 
of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent  to 
yoti  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for 
a   permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price   $2.00   and    postage. 
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CIVIC  TOUR  TO  EUROP 

Devoted    to   the    interests   of    social    worr 
and  all  engaged  in   Civic  betterment. 

Special    lecturers,    American     and    forei 

Party  sails  June  7,   1921.  £« 

Address    DR.     JOHN    N  O  L  E  N, 

Suite    4,    65    Franklin    St.,    Boston,    MatT 


SUMMER  COTTAGE 

FURNISHED       Country       Cottage, 
rooms;    sleeping    porch,    garden,    one    nd? 
from  New  York.     Rent  $150  for  six  moate" 
A.  A.  Chown,   St.  Cloud  Ave.,   W.  Orbsed 

N-  J-  ;om- 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS,ir3? 

■ — — dis- 

Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly     \er- 
tions;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     m 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  b 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box 
Station    F,   New   York   City.  a 

Credit  Unions.     Free  on  request  to  Mass.  <    . 
Union     Assn..     5    Park    Square.    Boston.       ae" 

The  Cost  op  Venereal  Disease  to  Industry  a<^" 
Ray  H.  Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene  .fain 
105  West  40th  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  Free.  " 
for   Publication   S.   322.  de- 

Debate    on    Birth    Control.      Margaret    Sa.ns? 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Wi.j.f, 
Russell,    well-known    speaker    and    assistant 
poration   counsel   of   New   York    City.      Sub 
"Resolved:   That  the  spreading   of  birth   coi 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  hui 
ity."      Held    in    New    York    City,    December 
1920.       Published     by     the     Fine     Arts     Gif11" 
489   Fifth   Ave.,    Suite   705.    New  York  City,   js 
mail   30c.  , 

Debate — "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  th.  ' 
has  Socialism."  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  ."• 
Seligman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ec 
nomics,  Columbia  University;  Negative,  Pror* 
Scott  Nearing,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 
Chairman,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editoi 
"The  Nation."  Held  in  New  York  City,  Jan 
uary  2i,  1921.  Published  by  the  Fine  Art! 
Guild,  Dept.  2,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  705,  New 
York    City.      By   mail,    55c. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee s  report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  .  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  S,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey.  112 
East   19   Street,  New  York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  Thb  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New   York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Survey.  112  East  19th   Street.  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    


3-19-21 


Address 
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"THE  UNDERPAID 
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WHITE  COLLAR  CLASS" 


The  first  book  of  its  kind  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  men 
and  women  who  stand  midway  between  Labor  and  Capital 

By  J.  LARA 

Latin- American  publicist ;  connected  for  a  number  of  years  with 
the   largest   firm   of    international    merchants    in    the    world 

The  author  of  this  book,  following  the  recent  precedent  set  by  the  eminent  Spanish  novelist,  Blasco 
Ibanez,  in  his  two  months'  study  of  the  Mexican  situation,  has  written  this  treatise  as  the  outcome  of  a 
special  study  of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  status 
of  the  men  and  women  comprising  the  Office  Employee  Class. 

Mr.  Lara's  research  covers  not  only  a  period  of  two  months,  but  of  ten  years,  which  is  a  significant 
fact  from  a  critical  point  of  view. 

Those  who  may  question  the  alien's  right  to  criticize  the  institutions  of  any  other  country,  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  foreign  observer  looks  at  things  from  a  detached  point  of  view  and  has  a  perspective  that 
is  unaffected  by  sympathies  or  antipathies. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  the  subjects  discussed  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  PART    ONE   (*) 

I. — Right  of  foreigners  to  discuss  labor  and  social  issues. 
II. — Modern  loafers  and  a  new  class    of  money  makers.     A  crew  of  industry  wreckers. 
III. — The  right  to  strike  when  welfare  of  people  is  at  stake. 
IV. — A  dilemma:  Will  education  suffer  from  high  wages  to  laborers  or  from  low  salaries  to 

teachers? 
V. — Is  the  black  and  yellow  peril  looming  up? 
VI. — Present  wages  of  laborers  compared  with  salaries  of  office  help. 

PART  TWO 
VII. — Employers  having  ideas  of  the  last  century. 
VIII. — Signing  time-sheet  or  punching  clock,   a  shop-like  system. 
IX. — "Slave  drivers"  in  business  offices,  an  obnoxious  type. 
X. — Why  blame  employees  who  change  positions?  • 

XI. — Union  of  employees  for  protection  purposes,   a  necessity. 
XII. — Profit-sharing  system  and  insurance  of  employees,  eminently  indispensable. 

PART  THREE 
XIII. — Influence  of  high  prices  on  social  unrest. 
XIV. — A  few  suggestions  to  employees  to  reduce  the  H.  C.  L. 
XV. — Summing  up.     The  author  draws  a  moral. 
Appendix  "A" — Let   us   start   at  once   an  Employees'    Association    like   the   "Brain   Workers' 

Union  of  France. 
Appendix   "B" — Incontrovertible    facts    showing    the    unequal    distribution    of    wealth    in    the 

United  States. 
Appendix   "C" — How  to  dispose  of  the  retired  rich. 

THE  S.  A.  PUBLISHING  CO. 

9-15  MURRAY  ST.,  Top  Floor  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Price   $1.50   prepaid,   in    stiff   board   covers 
Get  a  copy  from  your  nearest  bookdealer  or  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 

•  In  the  year  1920,  when  Part  I  of  this  book  was  written,  the  average  American  workingman  was  enjoying  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. In  the  meantime,  conditions  have  changed  considerably,  but  this  altered  situation  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  author's 
conclusions  as  set  forth  in  Parts  II,  III  and  Appendices. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIE 


.     MERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    HOSPITAL  SOCIAL   WORK- 

liss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Sarvice  Department,  Massa- 

s    General    Hospital,    Boston,    Massachusetts,    Miss    Ruth    V. 

•  on,  sec'yr  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 

,  D.  C.     Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 

spitals  and  dispensaries.     Annual  meeting  with   National   Con- 

e  of  Social  Work. 

RICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    LABOR    LEGISLATION— John  B. 

ewe,  sec'y. ;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
is;  industrial  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
ance;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

RICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
■  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
■nal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
^.hool  age  and  school  age. 

tICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  stremgth- 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 

al  organizations;   and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
]  unity  leadership.    Address  our  nearest  office — 

ne  Building,   New  York. 

J.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
I 

£RICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
.  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3. 

£RICAN    HOME    ECONOMICS    ASSOCIATION— Miss    Lenna    F. 

er,  sec'y..  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
1  .ed   for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,   schools,    institutions 

immunity.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
C    St.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

RICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY.     Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  inter- 
Iinal  peace  of  justice.     Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
a    year.    Arthur   Deerin    Call,    Secretary   and    Editor,    612-814 
rado  Building,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

iRICAN   PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  Congress  of  American 

logists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 

'  he-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 

'  crime.     Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 

.liable  free  of  charge  through  central  office.     Annual  proceedings 

blished.     Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.    Mem- 

brship,  including  proceedings,  $5.     C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 

en.  sec'y.,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

MERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR   THE   CONTROL     OF   CANCER— Frank 
.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.    To  disseminate 
nowledge  concerning  symptoms,   diagnosis,   treatment  and  preven- 
i  on.    Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
Bt.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  o-f  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
pnagazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrimgton,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  D.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— IMadison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph   Lee,   pres.;  H.   S.   Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
p-    5.;   F.   H.   Rogers,    treas.;    W.    H.    Scoville,    sec'y.;    Hampton,    Va. 
|_ins  Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
-ol.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  phemct  iki   ...,-„ 
ICA-Constituted    by   30    Frotesfant  ^ ^nomination" " 'llv^Chas     s" 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  gen'l  sec'vs  ■  1  ok  t? ■><>  at     m        -5"    , 

%XVSi°^r  the-  ChU,fCh  P  S ^'ServifeiRfv4:'  weoTth°M- 
Ifnli  H  r*™2h'  ReV'  FL  Ek"n.est  Johnson,  research  sec'y  = 
Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian: 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN    (NATIONAL 
Headquarters,    146   Henry   St.,    New   York-    rm= T  tLI^TL ional'~ 

unn^f8  girlS  at,po*s:  «  «  ad^se^fdes^fn^na: 
pro^anTme!111  °f  safe^uar(iin«-     Conducts   National  Sricaniltuon 

™ertN#«l£'"di  7oi  ECR23PrdLStDNAewDVDlSAB^EDt  MEN-John 
^d!^ivtsPttCceeSonP^tlbfeS  meaner  ^USJ^^ft 
INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— Harrv     W      Ta«i. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT   np   rni 
?£yD  ToEFm^EI^0Viel%St^^    pres; ^Jame^wfldlnTohns^; 
co^rfg^s  tf^er^cft^^^  «* 

f^^^^S^^^     Membership  !3Kr#tS  5S 

|£ITag£rtA^ 

Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non?com' 
3S£  rnrgirTnCNeoSn-^cC^rn0teCt  ^  ^St  ^^  SMHSf 

men'  S^u±  fc*<f«*uaj,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  w- 

educatfon  'If'  r^V"  ^  C°Untry  Center8:  Phvs'oal  Ind  social 
education,  camps,  rest-rooms,  room  registries  boardine-  hon<»>E 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  empToymfnt  BUrfe 
study;  secretarial  training  school;   foreign  and  overseas  wortc'. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country  Nat'onal 

WasnWngton,C  d!VC.  °fflCeS'    UU    Massachu*etts    Avenue,    N.W., 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C  S  P 

AePPacenent  °f  Education— Acti"g  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation— 

AaLappnt  °f  S0Clal  Action— Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

^^iL^orf^o^W^^^-^^    Justin    ^rath; 

NEir1SeCcrCMichLPajth^tt^.n-PreSident'    RiChm°nd    Dean= 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs    Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

ai'0naJ,  Trai?.in£  Set100'   for  Women,   Washington,   D.   C— Dean 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh.  ' 

Bureau    of   Immigration— National    Director,    Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

iNnAI!0,N,A>  £H,LrD  LAB?R  COMMITTEE-Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  • 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration-  educa- 
tion; delinquency;  health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."    Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas  F 
Powhson  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.    Frentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction— Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard   Bolt,    Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.   Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family— Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local   Community — Howard   S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New  York. 

Organization   of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.   Davis,   Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  far  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and   more   democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
180  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.    Monthly  publication,   "The  Club  Worker,"  $1.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres. :  Mir.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;  261   (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Fhillips  Orandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE— Mrs.    Edith    Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.     A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply   social   organizations   with   trained  per- 
sonnel   (no   fees)    and   to   work   constructively   through   members   for% 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Moderr  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— 'For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.: 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  aind  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication. 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  '  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.:  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago.  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Ot- 
ficial  organ,   "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.:  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,    $1,   entitles   to  quarterly   P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement."  Its  chipf  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  F.ugemos  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities,    'j.  H.  Kellogg,   pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Con. Vtions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. :  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Purveys  and  Exhibits.  Industrial  Stu- 
dies. Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  praotiral  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUPKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Nesrro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,   treas.;   A.   I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,   Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres. : 
John  M.  Glenn,  Heiry  R.  Seager,  vice-pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly.  The  Survey's  work 
is   conducted   under  the  following  editorial  departments: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

Social   Forces.   Edward  T.  Devine  ' 

Industry,   William   L.   Chenery 

Health,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,    Child   Welfare,    Paul  L.   Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscriptions     (memberships)     $10.     Regular     subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

-^TttXBP' 

Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 

LOCAL   SELF-GOVERNMENT 

IThe  New  England  Town  Meeting. 
♦  What  were  the  beginnings  of  government  in  New  England  ? 
Who  were  included  in  the  civic  gatherings?  How  did  the  "state" 
differ  from  the  "town  meeting?"  What  was  "government"  supposed 
to  be?  Did  it  exist  outside  the  wills  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed the  community?  In  theory,  at  least,  this  was  a  pure  democ- 
racy: What  does  that  term  mean  as  applied  to  political  affairs? 
What  advantages  does  such  a  political  situation  possess?  What  dis- 
advantages? Why  could  it  not  endure  in  the  later  stages  of  Amer- 
ican development?    Is  it  gone  forever?     Is  there  no  substitute? 

O  The  Developments  of  Representative  Government. 
^**  How  does  a  representative  form  of  government  differ  from  a 
pure  democracy?  Why  did  America  give  up  her  earlier  pure  de- 
mocracy and  accept  the  representative  form?  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  representative  form?  Its  disadvantages?  Certain 
types  of  politicians  claim  that  trying  to  make  America  a  pure  de- 
mocracy would  be  essential  treason  to  our  republican  institutions? 
Is  America  the  sort  of  republic  that  is  essentially  in  contrast  with 
the  idea  of  democracy? 

Q  The  Drift  Toward  a  Centralized  Bureaucracy. 
•—J  +  What  effects  has  the  development  of  representative  govern- 
ment had  upon  the  civic  interests  of  the  people?  To  what  extent  is 
this  development  responsible  for  the  rise  of  a  class  of  "politicians," 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  control  of  civic  affairs  and  who 
resent  the  interference  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  "matters,  which  are 
none  of  his  business?"  Has  the  political  life  of  America  tended  to 
educate  the  citizens  to  an  understanding  and  share  in  that  political 
life,  as  the  old  New  England  town  meeting  educated  the  people  of 
the  New  England  communities?  Why?  What  is  the  final  effect  of 
this?  Are  "the  people"  interested  in  matters  of  government?  What 
per  cent  of  the  people?  Why?  Should  they  be  interested?  In  a 
republic?  Or  should  they  be  willing  to  let  matters  be  run  from  the 
capitols,  state  and  national?  Is  a  blind  sort  of  "trust  your  govern- 
ment" program  a  healthful  symptom  in  our  civic  life?  Should  we 
be  happy  to  see  the  central  governments  become  more  and  more 
complicated,  bureaucratic,   remote  from  the  common  citizen? 

4  Local  Self-Government  Today. 
♦  Is  there  any  resistance  anywhere  in  America  to  this  general 
drift  toward  centralized  domination  and  control?  Where  may  that 
resistance  be  found?  Is  there  any  of  it  in  your  community?  Is  such 
resistance  evidence  of  patriotism  or  the  reverse?  Does  it  meet  with 
understanding?  Assistance?  What  form  does  it  take?  Do  you 
have  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  old  town  meeting?  With  all  the 
people  feeling  themselves  free  to  attend?  And  speak?  And  vote? 
And  have  their  votes  counted?  Have  you  any  form  of  local  com- 
munity organization,  which  undertakes  to  bring  back  the  old  town 
meeting  opportunities  for  the  general  civic  education  of  the  citizens? 
References: 

Henry  Jackson:  A  Community  Center.  Macmillan  Co.  Price 
$1.25;   postpaid,  $1.40. 

Charles  H.  Cooley:  Social  Organization.  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons.    Price,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $2.15. 

Joseph  K.  Hart:  Community  Organization.  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  $2.50;  postpaid,  $2.75. 

Publications  of  the  following  organizations: 

Community  Service,  Inc.,  1  Madison  ave.,  New  York  city. 

International  Forum  Association,  Inc.,  1328  Broadway  New 
York  city. 

National  Social  Unit  Ogranization,  117  West  46  St.,  New  York 
citv. 

The  Survey  for  Nov.  15,  1919,  pp.  nr.I26.  This  issue,  p. 
9i7- 

The    books    mentioned    above    may   be    obtained    through    the    Sukvev    Book 
Department.  .»»«~* 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
A   Social   Study 

By  B.  Seebohrn  Rowntree 

The    well    known    manufacturer    and    economist 
and 

Bruno  Lasker 

now   Associate   Editor,   The  Survey 
The   Survey   has  a  small   stock  of  this   book  which,   first  published 
in    1911,    is   still   the   only    complete    analysis   of   the   problem   of   un- 
employment based  on  a  city-wide  survey. 

This    book    establishes    a    constructive    program    of    prevention    and 
relief  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  both  the  economic  causes  of  unem- 
ployment   and    of    the    unemployed    themselves — their    vocational    his- 
tory, their  capacity,  their  individual  problems  and  their  outlook. 
318  Pages  Price  $2.00  postpaid 

SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  E.   19th  Street  New  York  City 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  the  WAR 

Regular  price,  $2.50  net 

To   Survey   subscribers,    $1.25   postpaid 

Through  a  fortunate  purchase  at  wholesale,  we  are  able  to  offer 
this  important  book  at  half  price  to  any  person,  library  or  or- 
ganization whose  name  appears  on  The  Survey's  subscription  list. 
Written  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  the  Editor,  and  Arthur  Gleason, 
former  London  correspondent  of  The  Survey.  A  book  that 
"foreshadows  changes  that  will  affect  and  condition  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilization."  "A  fine  piece  of  work  for  which 
future   historians  and  students  of  sociology   should   be   grateful." 


THE     SURVEY 


112  E.    19  Street 


New  York 


CIVIC 

TOUR     TO     EUROPE 

Devoted 

to 

the    interests    of 

social    workers    and    all 

engaged 

in 

Civic 

betterment. 

Special 

lecturers, 

American    and    foreign. 

Party  sails  June  7,   1921. 

Address      D  R. 

JOHN      NOLEN, 

Suite    4, 

65 

Franklir 

i  Street 

r. 

jston,   Mass. 

EDUCATIONAL     ADVANTAGES     OF     FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND 

For  information  concerning  Boarding  Schools  for  boys 
and  girls  in  Lausanne  and  vicinity,  inquire  of  Ameri- 
can Anglo  Swiss  Educational  Agency.  Best  references  and 
patronage. 

MAJEL  K.  BROOKS,  1928  University  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SCOTT 


NEARING 


says 

CLARENCE 


DARROW 


TELEPHONE 

STOW. 

.3094 


Sunday 

April  3,  1 92 1 

8.30 

Lexington  Theater 

JUDAH  L.   M AGNES 

Chairman 

RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

TICKETS:    50c,    75c,   $1.00,  $1.50,   $2.00    (no  tax) 
ON'    SAliE:    hand    School,    7    E.    15    St.;    Leiinjton    The»tr» 
Box     Office:      Columbia     University    Book     S;ore;      Tnree    Seeps 
Dovra.     19     VT.     8    St. ;     Strunski's,     201—2    Are  ;    N.     T.     C»U, 
112—4  Are. 

Mail  orders   filled  in  order  of  receipt. 


PROBATION 

Officers,     Judges,     Court     Workers     may     obtain     valuable     1920 
Proceedings  of  National   Probation  Association.     Reports,  Addres- 
ses, on   Probation,  Juvenile  Courts,   Delinquency.     $1.00. 
Full   membership  $2  a  year 

Address    NATIONAL    PROBATION    ASSOC. 
132   State   Street  Albany,    N.  Y. 


Get  It! 

THE  AMERICAN  EMPIRE 

by  Scott  Wearing 

Rand   Book   Store,    7   East    15th    Street,   N.    Y. 


Lectures  on  "PSYCHOANALYSIS"  RUMfORD  HALL.  50  L  41st  SL 

ANnnP      mm  Fridays,  at  3.3C  p.m. 

"APR.   1— SLEEP   AND  SLEEPLESSNESS:   A 
New   Theory   of  Sleep   and    a   New  Sugges- 
tion   for    the    Treatment    of    Sleeplessness. 
APR.    8— WHAT      AILS     THE      PURITAN?: 
Puritanism,    an    Erotic    Neurosis. 
Tickets  for  Single  Lectures  $1.25  plus  war  tax. 
THE   FINE  ARTS  GUILD,    Inc.  489  Fifth  Avenue  Phone   Vaiderbilt  8260 


STEEL 


THE  SURVEY'S  special  issue  on  "Three  Shifts  in  Steel,  the  Long 
Day  and  the  Way  Out,"  presenting  the  results  of  investigations  car- 
ried out  for  the  Cabot  Fund  into  the  excessive  hours  of  labor  in  the 
continuous  processes  in  steel-making,  their  human  consequences  and  the 
forces  for  change.  Articles  by  John  A.  Fitch,  Whiting  Williams  and 
S.  Adele  Shaw. 
25  cents  a  copy  THF     SURVEY     '        EaSt  19  St' 


20  cents  by  the  hundred 


New  York 


TWO    SERIES    OF    FIVE    EXTRAORDINARY    LECTURES 

l  T\n      urn   ¥  I  A  AX      I       D/~kDIrVTC/"\M      Editor  of  "The  Critic  and  Guide,"  Honorary   Member  of  The  British   Society  for  the   Study  of 

OV      UK.     W1L1L1IA.IYI     J.     rV\JJDlI^liJV-Fl>,    sex   Psychology.     Member  of  the   International  Association  for  Sexual  Research. 

AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  SEXOLOGIST 
Two   most   important   and   valuable   courses  on   sex   hygiene   and   vital    relations   between    the   sexes   given   in 
a  clear,  simple  and   understandable  manner  by  a   physician  who  enjoys  international   fame   on   the   subject. 


«T,HE    SEX    LIFE    OF    MAN."    FOR  MEN  ONLY 

All  lectures   commence   at   8.30   p.  m. 

April  6  (Wednesday) — General  Introduction.  The  Power  of  the  Sex  Instinct. 
Sublimation  and  its  limits.  Experiments  in  Rejuvenation  and  life  pro- 
longation. Gland  Transplantation;  the  masculinization  of  females  and 
the  feminization  of  males.  New  promising  treatment  of  homosexuals. 
The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Male  Sex  Organs.  Puberty  and 
the  Awakening  of  the  Sex  Instinct.  Masturbation;  the  modern  view 
of  the  subject.      Prevention   and   Treatment.     Questions  and   Answers. 

April  13  (Wednesday) — The  most  prevalent  sexual  disorder  among  civilized 
men.  Sexual  Impotence.  Sexual  Neurasthenia.  Sterility  and  its 
causes.  Sterility  and  Marriage.  Difference  in  the  Intensity  of  the 
Sex   Instinct.     Questions   and   Answers. 

April  21  (Thursday) — The  Venereal  Diseases:  Gonorrhea,  Syphilis,  Chan- 
croids. Their  successful  Prevention.  Points  in  their  treatment  of 
importance  to  laymen.  Sex  Power  and  Athletics.  Duration  of  the 
Sex  Instinct  in  men.     Questions  and  Answers. 

April  27  (Wednesday) — The  Prostate — its  great  importance.  The  Disorders 
and  Disease  of  the  Prostate.  Varicocelle,  Stricture,  Phimosis,  Para- 
phimosis. Minor  male  ailments.  Homosexuality.  What  should  be 
our   proper   attitude?     Questions    and   Answers. 

May  4  (Wednesday) — Sex  and  Psychoanalysis.  The  Truths  and  Absurdities 
in  Freudism.  The  Sexual  Enlightenment  of  the  Boy.  Questions  and 
Answers. 


"WOMAN.  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life."  FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 

All   lectures    commence    at    8.30   p.  m. 
April   7   (Thursday) — General     Introduction.     The     Anatomy    and     Physiology 
of    the    Female    Sex    Organs.     The    Sex    Instinct    in    women — how    it 
differs    from    the    sex    instinct    in    men.     Masturbation    in    Girls    and 
Women.     Questions  and   Answers. 
April   14   (Thursday) — Puberty.      Menstruation:    normal    and    abnormal.      Con- 
ception,    Gestation     and     Lactation.     Birth     Control.     Questions     and 
Answers. 
April  23   (Saturday) — The   Menopause   and   its  disorders.     Some   False    Ideas 
and     Superstitions    regarding    Woman's     Sex     Life.     Abortion     in    its 
medical    and    moral    aspects.     Questions    and    Answers. 
April  29   (Friday) — The     prevention     of     minor     ills     and     ailments     affecting 

woman's    youth    and    attractiveness.     Questions   and    Answers. 
May  5   (Friday) — Sex   and    Psychoanalysis.     What   is   true   and    what    is    false 
in  the   Freudian   ideas   regarding  sex,   etc.     The   sexual   enlightenment 
of  the  child.     Questions  and  Answers. 
RUMFORD   HALL,    50   East   41st   Street,   near   Madison   Avenue 
Single  Lectures  $1.00.  Course  Tickets  $4.00  plus  10%  war  tax 

SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 
Inasmuch    as   the    seating   capacity   of   Rumford    Ham,   is    lim- 
ited   to    250,    we    urge    immediate    reservations    either    for    the 
complete    course    or   single    lectures. 

FINE    ARTS    GUILD,    Inc.  489    Fifth    Avenue 

Telephone    Vanderbilt    8260 
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HIRE  AND  NOT  SO  HIGH 

THERE  has  been  so  much  gossip  of  late  as  to  the  thump- 
ing honoraria  demanded  by  British  literary  lions  ram- 
pant among  us  that  there  is  refreshing  normalcy  in  a 
story  told  of  a  compatriot  of  theirs  whose  lectures  on  interna- 
tional and  industrial  topics  are  counted  part  of  the  year's  best 
store  by  a  growing  number  of  American  forums  and  colleges. 
He  had  spoken  before  an  eastern  study  club  and  was  asked  by 
its  leader  what  his  fee  was.  He  said  he  had  none  of  a  fixed 
sort,  but  confessed  to  the  following  sliding  scale:  He  charged 
$150  when  he  could  get  it;  got  $100  when  he  was  lucky;  was 
often  given  $50  as  a  favor;  let  an  organization  off  with  $25 
when  it  was  poor;  and  people  with  a  conscience  sometimes 
paid  him  $10. 

THE  CITY  OF  SURVEYS 

CLEVELAND  is  a  city  of  surveys.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  American  city  she  possesses  a  wholesome,  self- 
critical  attitude  and  a  convinced  desire  to  have  an  exam- 
ination and  diagnosis.  While  some  American  communities  have 
been  afraid  of  scrutiny — and  scrutiny  sometimes  reveals  pain- 
ful facts  such  as  slum  districts,  poor  recreational  facilities, 
inadequate  schools — Clevelanders  have  said,  "We  want  to 
know."  Hence,  there  have  been  a  number  of  kindling  studies 
made  there  during  the  past  few  years.  There  were  the  two 
made  under  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  the  one  on  education 
under  the  direction  of  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  and  that  on  recrea- 
tion under  Rowland  Haynes.  The  first  resulted  in  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  school  system  of  the  city  and  the  second  in  the 
outlining  of  a  community  recreation  program  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  recreational  council.  The  third  study  was  the 
recent  Cleveland  Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  financed  by 
the  Community  Chest,  with  Haven  Emerson  as  director. 

Now  a  fourth  examination  is  under  way.  Under  the  joint 
directorship  of  Felix  Frankfurter,  professor  of  administrative 
law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  a  survey  is  being  made  of  the  entire 


system  of  justice  in  the  city  from  the  patrolman  on  his  beat 
to  the  prisoner  in  the  workhouse.  The  work  is  financed  by 
the  Cleveland  Foundation.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  a  startling 
murder  trial  which  shook  the  city  out  of  its  lethargy  with  a 
jolt.  The  chief  justice  of  the  municipal  court  was  indicted 
for  murder,  tried  and  acquitted  under  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable notoriety. 

The  survey  is  organized  under  eight  heads: 

Police  and  crime,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  author  of  American 
Police  Systems  and  European  Police  Systems,  and  an  au- 
thority upon   police   administration. 

Prosecution,  Alfred  Bettmann  of  Cincinnati,  city  solicitor  of 
Cincinnati,  1911-1913.  During  the  war  he  served  as  chief  as- 
sistant to   the   United   States   attorneys  general. 

Court  organization  and  administration,  Reginald  Heber  Smith 
of  Boston,   author  of  Justice    and   the   Poor. 

Penal  and  correctional  treatment,  Burdette  G.  Lewis  of  Tren- 
ton, state  commissioner  of  institutions  and  agencies  in  New 
Jersey. 

Psychiatry  and  medical  relations,  Dr.  Herman  Morris  Adler 
of  Chicago,  state  criminologist  of  Illinois,  formerly  assistant 
professor   of   psychiatry   at   the    Harvard   Medic  .\   School. 

Municipal    relations,    Felix    Frankfurter. 

Each  of  these  chiefs  has  an  assistant  and  a  staff  of  field 
workers.  It  is  understood  that  the  study  itself  will  not  be 
concerned  with  the  execution  of  the  program  it  may  recom- 
mend. 

DISARMAMENT 

WITH  the  expressed  intention  of  holding  President 
Harding  to  his  promise  to  call  an  international  con- 
ference on  disarmament,  and  of  demanding  that  Con- 
gress hold  up  all  appropriations  for  increased  armament  until 
after  such  a  conference  shall  have  been  held,  the  Women's 
Committee  for  World  Disarmament  is  organizing  emergency 
meetings  in  all  the  states  for  Easter  Sunday.  Resolutions  to 
be  adopted  will  be  carried  to  the  president  by  a  deputation  of 
women  the  following  week. 

The  action  is  spontaneous  and  is  not  a  movement  of  peace 
societies  nor  other  organizations  but  of  individuals.  Emma 
Wold  of  Washington  is  acting  chairman  for  a  central  com- 
mittee of  fifty  women  in  the  capital.  There  the  mass  meeting 
will  be  addressed  by  Senator  Borah. 

IN  DEAD  EARNEST 

ANDREW  JAMES  PETERS  is  the  latest  Haroun-al- 
Raschid.     Much  as  the  caliph  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
went  incognito  among  his  subjects,  so  the  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton spent  a  night  last  week  at  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge.     Here 
he  learned  at  first  hand,  with  callouses  to  tell  the  tale,  how 
the  "dowu-and-outer"  fares  in  a  big  city.     He  tells  it  simply: 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  when  it  was  still  dark,  a 
Wll  rang.  I  was  told  it  was  five  o'clock,  but,  as  I  had  no 
^a.tchj  \  QftuAd.  oat  teUL    We  all  went  downstairs,  put  our  night- 
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shirts  in   a  pile,  presented   our   tags,   and   received   our   clothes 
back.     Then  I  went  out  with  the  others  to  split  wood. 

As  a  result  of  his  visit,  the  lodge  is  to  have  more  showers 
and  better  accommodations  for  the  man  out  of  work. 

The  incident  recalls  two  other  attempts  in  kind — that  of 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  as  a  self-impressed  convict  at  Auburn 
and  that  of  Whiting  Williams  who  spent  seven  months  as  a 
day  laborer.  Mr.  Williams  pictured  the  bitterness  that  stabs 
the  heart  of  the  workman  tramping  the  streets  in  search  of  a 
job,  any  kind  of  job  so  long  as  it  permits  him  to  translate 
his  pent-up  energy  into  food  and  shelter.  There  is  a  psychol- 
ogy of  hopelessness  and  loss  of  faith  in  oneself  that  throttles 
the  man  who  wants  work  but  cannot  find  it.  Sometimes 
he  becomes  a  habitue  of  the  park  bench,  drooping  of  shoulder 
and  run  down  at  heel.  Many  times  he  joins  the  procession  of 
the  unemployed  which  becomes  unemployable.  Perhaps  he 
becomes  the  casual  laborer. 

Not  many  social  workers  know  from  actual  experience  the 
devastating  effect  of  knocking  at  door  after  door  in  search  of 
a  job.  Even  Williams,  steel  official  and  former  director  of  a 
great  charitable  federation,  who  played  the  game  as  he  went, 
always  knew  where  he  could  get  help  if  worse  came  to  worse. 
The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
former  head  of  a  large  philanthropic  organization  in  an  eastern 
city  picture  some  of  the  experiences  of  a  man  who  played  the 
game  in  dead  earnest,  for  he  was  out  of  employment,  with  a 
family  to  support,  and  sought  in  all  genuineness  to  sell  the 
only  thing  he  had — the  labor  of  his  hands: 

Gray,  smothery  sort  of  weather,  the  sort  that  wraps  your 
heart  and  courage  in  a  hopeless  soggy  feeling  as  the  wet  soaks 
through  the  shoe  soles  tramping  from  one  "no  work"  to  the 
next.  One  after  the  other,  as  many  as  you  can  make  in  a  day. 
I  started  at  the  great  car  shops;  inquiry  there  secured  the  re- 
sponse, "No  jobs  and  won't  be  any  for  at  least  six  weeks." 
The  Westinghouse  plant  was  taking  on  a  few  men  but  the  in- 
terviewer pinned  my  inquiry  to  the  mat  with  a  direct  "What 
can  you  do?"  My  admission  that  my  offering  was  an  intense 
desire  to  work  brought  a  firm  though  kindly,  "No  work  for 
unskilled  labor."  And  the  eager  hope  that  here  was  work, 
was  crushed.  At  the  ship  plant  900  men  let  out  last  night,  and 
250  more  today  added  to  the  more  than  1,000  men  at  the  yard 
gates  this  morning  at  daybreak  begging  for  work.  No  encour- 
agement; no  one  knows  when  our  shops  and  plants  will  start 
producing,  for  their  work  depends  on  buying,  and  buying  de- 
pends on  the  men  out  of  work.  They  can't  reason  the  way 
that  some  folks  think  they  ought  to,  for  empty  stomachs,  their 
own  and  others,  cry  out  loudly,  shrilly  for  food,  and  the  sound 
grows  in  volume  and  intensity.  Listen,  listen,  the  sound  has 
meaning,  it  has  a  message  for— you  and  for  me.  It  is  strug- 
gling for  articulation!     Men  have   a  right  to  work! 

APPROVED  AGENCIES 

THERE  has  been  a  marked  decrease  during  the  past 
two  years  in  the  number  of  endorsed  war  agencies. 
The  new  Bulletin  of  Approved  Agencies  just  issued  by 
the  National  Information  Bureau  lists  only  thirty-four  of 
these  agencies  as  compared  with  fifty-seven  endorsed  in  icji9- 

To  balance  this  decrease,  however,  there  has  been  an  equally 
interesting  increase  in  the  number  of  social,  civic,  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  operating  in  the  country,  receiving  the 
bureau's  endorsement  after  investigation. 

Ninety-three  are  now  listed,  in  addition  to  eight  non-sect- 
arian religious  organizations  which,  although  complying  fully 
with  the  bureau's  standards,  are  outside  its  field  for  formal 
endorsement.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  nineteen  over  the  bureau's 
first  list  of  domestic  agencies  published  a  year  ago. 

Newly  organized  societies — the  crop  never  fails — are  of 
course  responsible  for  part  of  this  increase.  More  notable, 
however,  is  the  gradual  growth  of  cooperation  with  the  bureau 
so  that  organizations  which  at  first  felt  themselves  outside  the 
circle  whose  interests  would  be  advanced  by  a  frank  inter- 
change of  standardized  information  have  now  decided  to  par- 
ticipate. In  several  cases  a  change  of  policy  was  adopted  after 
long  consideration  in  order  to  bring  an  organization  into  line 
with  the  bureau's  standards. 


Recent  developments  in  inter-society  cooperation  are  regis 
tered  in  the  new  bulletin  by  classifications  which  indicate 
which  of  the  endorsed  organizations  belong  to  the  Europear. 
Relief  Council,  the  National  Health  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional Child  Health  Council. 

The  bureau's  position  in  regard  to  propagandist  organiza 
tions  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  lists  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  American  Union  Against  Militar- 
ism, the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  the  Military 
Training  Camps  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,  and  the  Universal  Citizenship  Train- 
ing League.  The  policy  in  regard  to  such  agencies  is  stated 
thus: 

The  National  Information  Bureau,  as  an  impartial  investiga- 
ting agency,  does  not  express  a  judgment  concerning  the  pur- 
poses of  organizations  where  the  value  of  those  purposes  is  open 
to  legitimate  difference  of  opinion.  In  its  approval  of  such  or- 
ganizations the  bureau  leaves  this  to  the  judgment  of  the  indi- 
vidual or   local   community. 

A  compilation  of  the  financial  reports  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations listed,  excluding  those  for  war  relief,  shows  that 
their  total  income  in  a  year  amounts  to  approximately 
$30,000,000. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  COUNCIL 

PLANS  set  going  by  Charles  D.  Orth,  president  of  the 
National  Security  League,  for  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional American  Council  to  "promote  the  harmonious 
coordination  of  all  activities  for  education  for  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship"  were  modified  if  not  blocked  at  a  congress  of 
agencies  interested  in  Americanization  which  met  in  Washing- 
ton last  week  on  call  of  a  preliminary  organization  known  as 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  Patriotic  and 
Civic  Work.  This  committee,  which  grew  out  of  a  meeting 
last  December  in  New  York,  had  drawn  up  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  council  and  sewed  up  in  advance  the  personnel; 
of  its  governing  body.  Even  with  the  modifications,  the 
council  came  into  existence  under  protest  and  with  such 
lack  of  general  endorsement  especially  from  the  women's  bodies 
invited  to  participate,  that  its  longevity  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  some  of  the  returning  delegates. 

On  the  one  hand,  early  in  the  preliminary  conferences,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Masons,  supported  by  the  American 
Legion  and  others,  saw  in  the  contemplated  organization  op- 
portunity to  get  backing  for  state  and  federal  appropriations 
for  educational  work  among  the  foreign-born  rather  than  to 
set  up  a  large  scale  collecting  agency  to  insure  the  financial 
support  of  private  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  demand  for  democratic  organization 
became  the  live  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting.  Line  by 
line  the  proposed  constitution  was  attacked ;  line  by  line  it 
was  adopted,  except  for  a  few  minor  points.  Although  some 
women's  organizations  were  invited,  none  of  them  had  parti- 
cipated in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  conference.  Such 
organizations  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  however,  sent  official  delegates 
to  the  Washington  meeting.  Backed  by  the  representative 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  Dr.  E.  O.  Watson, 
and  representatives  of  bodies  not  represented  on  the  organi- 
zation committee,  the  women,  unorganized,  presented  a  united 
front  in  attacking  what  they  termed  the  "creation  of  an 
oligarchy." 

The  agencies  represented  in  the  preliminary  committee 
under  the  auspices  of  which  the  new  council  was,  formed  con- 
sisted of  the  following: 

Adjutants    General    Association 

American   Council  on   Education 

American  Legion 

Boy   Scouts   of   America 

Bureau    of    Education,    United    States    Department    of    the    In- 
terior. 

Bureau    of    Education    and    Recreation,    General    Staff,    War 
Department 
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Bureau  of  Naturalization,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Social   and   Educational   Service,   Grand   Lodge  of 
the   Free   and    Accepted   Masons 
Constitutional   League   of   America 
Inter-Racial    Council 
Jewish  Welfare  Board 
League   of   Foreign-Born   Citizens 
National  Association  for   Constitutional   Government 
National   Catholic  Welfare   Council 
National  Civic  Federation 
National   Education    Association 
National  Guard  Association 
National  Security  League 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
Sons   of   the  Revolution 
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Each  of  the  above,  in  the  proposed  constitution,  was  given 
ne  representative  on  the  first  national  committee  of  twenty- 
five  in  which   the  council — again   according  to  the  constitu- 
tion— "shall  vest  full  power  to  conduct  its  affairs  and  activi- 
ties and  direct  its  policies."     The  draft  constitution  further 
provided  that  at  least  nine  members  of  this  committee  should 
be  reelected  the  succeeding  year.     These  provisions  proved  to 
'be   the  center  of  attack,  but   the   demand   that   the  national 
'  committee  should  be  chosen  from  the  floor  by  the  eighty  or 
more  organizations  participating  rather  than  be  designated  by 
the  preliminary  committee,  was  ignored.     It  was  at  this  point 
I  that  Mr.  Watson,  referring  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  de- 
:|clared    the    adoption    of   the    proposed    constitution   was    but 
•J  another  case  of   taxation  without  representation    and   added 
!l  that  it  was  "strange  indeed  that  a  committee  formed  for  such 
I  expressed  purposes  should  be  trying  so  hard  to  form  a  closed 
corporation." 

In  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  is  a  phrase  stating  that 
the  organizations  shall  band  together  "to  maintain  law  and 
order."  This  was  opposed  by  Matthew  Woll  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  who,  in  asking  for  an  explanation 
of  the  phrase,  said  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  this 
country  by  "patriotic"  organizations  had  frequently  in  the 
past  been  accompanied  by  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  council  the  phrase  "to  coordinate 
the  plans  and  work  of  the  various  organizations  engaged   in 
patriotic  and  civic  activities  throughout  the  United   States," 
was  opposed  by  certain  insurgents  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
power  to  the  national  committee   not  only  to  make   recom- 
mendations, but  to  pass  judgment  upon  and  control  the  work 
of   the   various   bodies   engaged   in   educational   work   among 
the  foreign-born.    An  illustration  of  the  basis  for  their  trepi- 
dation was  a  recommendation  of  the  preliminary  committee: 
.     .     .     that   the   publication   of   educational    propaganda    under 
the   individual    auspices  of  the   various   organizations   be   mini- 
mized  and   that  such  work  be  standardized   under  the  direction 
of  the   national   committee  .   .  . 

An    indication   of   the  temper  of   some   of   the   organizations 
promoting  the  council  was  a  proposal  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  committee  to  abolish  all 
forums,  public  and  private,  throughout  the  United  States. 
Although  the  constitution  specifies  that 

....  the  council  shall  limit  its  activities  to  the  promotion  of 
education  for  patriotism  and  good  citizenship;  it  shall  not  enter 
the  economic,   industrial,   sectarian  or  partisan   political  fields — 

it  is  significant  that  the  authorized  publicity  giving  the  pro- 
gram of  the  new  organization — which  publicity  was  given 
out  by  the  National  Security  League  before  the  constitution 
was  acted  upon — states  specifically: 

The  National  American  Council  is  to  avoid  for  the  present 
definite  action  on  matters  of  legislation  relating  to  labor,  im- 
migration, public  health,  social  welfare,  etc.  Determination 
of  its  stand  and  action  on  these  subjects  will  be  taken  up  after 
careful   investigation.     [Italics  ours.] 

It  might  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  committee  accepted 
a  change  in  the  constitution  which  makes  amendment  possible 
by  a  majority  vote.  This  was  a  concession  made  to  get  the 
constitution,   with   its  many   questioned   points,   through   the 
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THE  12-HOUR  DAY 

An  exchange  of  letters  with  Charles  L.  Taylor,  a 
member  of  the  stockholders  committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  which  reported  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1912. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  You  were  a  member  of  the  United 
Steel  Corporation's  Stockholders  Committee  in  191 1  which 
brought  in  a  report  the  following  year  recommending  the 
elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day.  I'have  always  credited 
you  with  a  very  large  share  in  that  constructive  action; 
and  write  now  in  the  belief  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  results  of  the  investigations  carried  on  under  the  Cabot 
Fund  this  last  year  in  re-opening  the  question. 

We  are  bringing  out  the  results  in  the  Survey  in  a  special 
number  on  March  5  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as 
it  is  off  the  press.  Meanwhile  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  press  sheets  we   are  sending  out  to  the  newspapers. 

You  ui  questionably  know  of  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee by  the  Steel  Corporation  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  change  to  the  three-shift  system  with  Mr.  Schiller  as 
chairman.  In  case  this  reaches  you  in  California  and  you 
did  not  know  of  it,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  line 
from  you  as  member  of  the  stockholders  committee  of  ten 
years  ago  encouraging  a  favorable  report  would  be  most 
wonderfully  opportune. 

We  surely  do  not  want  another  decade  of  the  twelve-hour 
day.    Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  own  life  time  said  that  it  must  go. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

March  1,  1921. 


My  dear  Mr.  Kellogg:  In  due  course  I  received  your 
letter  of  March  1  and  also  copy  of  the  March  5  issue  of 
the  Survey,  which  is  devoted  to  Three  Shifts  in  Steel 
— The  Long  Day  and  the   Way  Out. 

My  judgment  is  still  the  same  as  recorded  in  the  stock- 
holders  report   of   April    15,    1912,   to   the  effect: 

"No  matter  what  alleged  difficulties  in  operation  may 
seem  to  hinder  the  abandonment  of  the  seven-day  week 
they  must  be  met." 

And  further,  quoting  from  the  same  report, 

"that  following  in  the  wake  of  other  betterment  of 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  there  will  naturally 
come  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  eventu- 
al abolishment  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  which  will  tend 
toward  increasing  the  efficiency  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  working  population  and  for  that  reason  bring  ben- 
efit to  both  employer   and   employed." 

Personally  I  place  great  confidence  and  reliance  upon  the 
results  which  will  ultimately  follow  Judge  Gary's  order 
issued  last  fall,  to  the  effect  "that  seven-day  labor  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  eliminated  from  the  plants  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,"  and  upon  the  investiga- 
tion being  conducted  by  Mr.  Schiller  and  his  committee  on 
the  subject  of  whether  a  change  from  the  two  to  the  three 
shift  system  is  possible,  and  if  so,  how  and  when  it  can  be 
put  into  effect.  Charles  L.  Taylor. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  March   14. 


[A  member  of  the  Carnegie  group,  Mr.  Taylor  has  long 
been  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  American  steel  industry 
and  in  'he  civic  life  of  Pittsburgh.  His  experience  has  been 
practical  and  life-long.  A  graduate  of  Lehigh  University; 
assistant  chemist  and  later  superintendent  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  Cambria  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Johnstown, 
18^6-So;  chemist,  1880-82,  and  superintendent,  1882-86, 
Pittsburgh  Bessemer  Steel  Company ;  general  manager, 
Hartman  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  1887-90;  assistant  sec- 
retary, Carnegie  Phipps  and  Company,  1890-93 ;  assistant 
to  the  president,  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  1893-1901.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Relief  Fund,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  trustee  of  the  Car- 
negie Peace  Fund,  director  of  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Library  there  and  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute. — Editor.] 
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meeting,  but  by  the  same  token  makes  it  readily  possible  to 
change  the  above  provision  to  coincide  with  the  publicity. 

David  Jayne  Hill,  former  ambassador  to  Germany,  and 
president  of  the  National  Asociation  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment— chosen  as  chairman  of  the  new  organization — 
proved  a  skillful  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  brought  into 
play  his  diplomatic  powers  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  whose  language,  as  he  expressed  it,  was 
"infelicitous  and  provocative." 

BARRIERS  DOWN  AT  BRYN  MAWR 

FOR  the  first  time  in  America,  an  old  established  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  has  made  a  special  effort  to 
put  its  full  educational  and  physical   equipment  at  the 
service  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  the 
board  of  directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  have  offered  the 
use  of  the  college  plant,  including  halls  of  residence,  library, 
gymnasium,  and  athletic  fields,  to  a  joint  administrative  com- 
mittee representing  the  college  and  the  women  workers  in 
industry  for  an  eight  weeks'  summer  course  for  industrial 
workers.  The  twenty-one  members  of  the  joint  administra- 
tive committee  are  divided  into  four  groups: 

Representing  the  Board  of  directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College: 
Mrs.  F.  Louis  Slade,  New  York  (with  Mrs.  Learned  Hand, 
New  York,  as  an  alternate);  Mrs.  George  Gellhorn,  St.  Louis; 
and   Charles  J.  Rhoades. 

Representing  the  alumnae:  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J. ;  Pauline  Goldmark,  New  York ;  Leila  Houghteling, 
Chicago;  Fanny  Cochran,  Philadelphia;  and  Mrs.  Berthold 
Strauss,  Philadelphia. 

Representing  the  faculty:  Prof.  Lucy  Donnelly;  Prof.  Mathilde 
Castro;   and  Prof.  Florence  Bascorn. 

Representing  women  in  industry:  Mary  Anderson,  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington;  Emma  Eliot,  of  the  United  Textile  Workers, 
Philadelphia;  Rose  Schneidermann,  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  New  York;  Mabel  Gillespie,  secretary  of  the 
Boston  Trade  Union  College;  Frieda  Miller,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia   Trade   Union  College. 

President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dean  Hilda  Worthington 
Smith  and  Prof.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  director  of  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Re- 
search,  are  ex  officio  members. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  seventy  students — the  admissions 
the  first  year  are  limited  to  that  number — the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion and  maintenance  will  be  about  $20,000.  An  inclusive 
fee  of  $200  per  student  will  be  charged  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  will  be  met  by  small  subscriptions  from  interested 
people.  Scholarships  to  cover  the  fees  are  now  being  raised. 
The  trade  unions  and  other  organizations  of  women  in  in- 
dustry were  pledged  by  their  representatives  to  help  just  as 
much  as  the  hard  conditions  this  year  will  permit. 

For  admission  to  the  school,  the  student  must  give  evidence 
of  character,  health,  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish. Eighteen  was  set  as  the  minimum  age.  In  selecting 
candidates  for  admission,  preference  will  be  given  to  women 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  and  to  in- 
dustrial workers. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  curriculum  contemplate  a  fifteen- 
hour  course  for  each  student  which  will  include  five  hours 
deroted  to  the  study  of  labor  movements  and  problems,  a 
three-hour  course  in  written  and  spoken  English  which  will 
comprehend  public  speaking,  and  parliamentary  law  in  addi- 
tion to  composition  and  the  more  elementary  phases  of  the 
subject.  Elective  courses  in  literature,  history,  economics, 
government,  psychology  of  behavior,  elementary  law,  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  and  appreciation  of  art  will  complete  the 
formal  curriculum  this  year. 

Assisting  the  instructors  will  be  a  staff  of  tutors,  one  for 
each  five  to  eight  students,  who  will  help  in  acquainting  the 
students  with  academic  tools  and  methods  of  study. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  labor  representatives  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  on  one  point,  the  joint  administrative 
committee  went  on  record  in  the  following  words: 


Moved  that  the  school  shall  not  be  committed  to  any  dogma 
or  theory  but  shall  conduct  its  teachings  in  a  broad  spirit  of 
impartial  inquiry,  with  absolute  freedom  of  discussion  and 
academic  freedom  of  teaching. 

The  announcement  of  this  striking  advance  by  Bryn  Maw 
comes  opportunely  enough  the  week  before  a  conference  a 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York,  Apri 
2-3.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  representatives  of  trade  unior 
colleges  in  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  ancl1' 
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Cleveland ;  the  educational  secretary  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union ;  the  educational  director  oj 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  representing 
as  they  do  another  phase  of  workers'  education;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Labor  Education  Committee  and  the  Amherst  Classes 
for  Workers ;  trade  union  officials  and  educators.  The  projeci 
of  organizing  a  national  workers'  educational  bureau  will 
come  up. 

"VOICE  OF  THE  CHURCHES" 

BECAUSE  of   the  stand  it  took  on   industrial  matters 
at  its  national  convention  last  Spring  in  Cleveland  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  continues  to  be  the  object  of  attack.     Th 
Employers'   Association    of    Pittsburgh    which    attempted    to  j 
prevent  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  from  raising  money  [See  thel 
Survey  for  February  5,  p.  668],  has  endeavored  to  carry  itsl 
hostility  into  the  national  field.    According  to  correspondence  1 
from  Pittsburgh  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
it  has  sent  out  the  following  letter  to  employers'  associations 
in  other  parts  of  the  country: 

To  Secretaries  of  Correspondent  Employers'  Associations. 
Dear   Sir: 

For  your  information,  we  desire  to  place  before  you  the  ac- 
tion of  this  association  in  reference  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

On  January  12,  1921,  we  issued  a  bulletin  to  our  members 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  industrial  program  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  copy  of  which  bulletin  was 
sent  you   at  the  time. 

The  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  just  begun  a  campaign  for  $200,- 
000  when  our  bulletin  was  issued.  As  a  result  of  the  infor- 
mation given  to  our  members,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  raised  only 
$90,000  of  its  $200,000. 

The  ladies  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  were  very  "wrothy"  over 
our  action  but  we  told  them  that  we  could  do  nothing  unless 
they  would  repudiate  the  action  of  their  national  body  and 
promise  not  to  send  any  of  the  sums  they  were  raising  to  the 
national  headquarters,  where  it  would,  of  course,  be  used  in 
support  of  the  industrial  program  which  had  been  adopted  and 
which  we  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  our  American  insti- 
tutions. 

The  dangerous  attitude  of  some  of  our  religious  and  quasi- 
religious  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things  we  have 
to  face  at  the  present.  Unless  those  of  our  members  who  are 
connected  with  the  various  churches  of  the  country  protest 
in  vigorous  fashion  against  the  radicalism  which  is  creeping 
into  our  church  bodies,  the  result  will  be  extremely  grave. 
Religious  bodies  can  hardly  expect  us  to  give  them  money  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  weapons  with  which  to  destroy 
industry. 

We  presupie  you  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  February  1  issue 
of  Industry  which  outlines  the  radical  nature  of  the  literature 
with  which  the  young  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  are  being  brought  into  contact  through  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  that  institution. 

The  radical  and  bolshevik  elements  in  the  churches  seem 
to  be  cooperating  through  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  and  many  of  our  members  are  express- 
ing themselves  as  determined  to  discontinue  financial  support 
of  their  respective  churches  unless  they  withdraw  all  moral 
and    financial    support   from   the    Federal    Council. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty" — industrial  as  well 
as  any  other  kind. 

Yours   very   truly, 
THE  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

These  attacks  are  having  interesting  consequences.  The 
Pittsburgh  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  has  held  to  the  Cleveland 
platform,  raised  only  $90,000  instead  of  the  $200,000  it  ex- 
pected. The  Providence  Association  dissociated  itself  from 
the  Cleveland  platform  but  did  not  profit  by  its  pains  as  the 
response  to  its  mid-winter  appeal  for  funds  was  wholly  in- 
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idcquate  notwithstanding.  In  previous  years,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
\.  in  Pittsburgh  had  been  supported  by  seventy-five  individu- 
als who  contributed  large  sums.  This  year  there  were  3,000 
separate  contributors.  The  same  tendency  has  been  manifest 
in  New  York.  The  joint  financial  campaign  of  the  national 
and  New  York  associations,  which  just  closed,  was  far  less 
productive  than  had  been  expected.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  instead  of  $600,000  was  raised,  but  4,000  separate  con- 
tributors gave  this  year.  Many  girls  on  small  salaries  gave 
freely.  The  basis  of  support  is  thus  being  broadened  and, 
while  a  serious  diminution  of  income  has  been  suffered,  the 
association  is  building  broadly  for  the  future. 

The  first  draft  of  the  much  discussed  social  creed  of  the 
•hurches  was  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1908  and  by  the  Federal 
Council  following  its  organization  the  same  year.  Most  of 
the  leading  denominational  bodies  in  the  United  States  made 
the  statement  their  own  thereafter.  As  reaffirmed  and  ex- 
panded at  the  quadrennial  meetings  of  the  Federal  Council  in 
1912  and  1916,  it  consisted  of  sixteen  clauses.  In  1919,  four 
supplementary  resolutions  applying  its  general  principles  to 
the  problems  of  reconstruction  were  added.  These  last  are 
the  subject  of  this  belated  attack  and  have  been  so  distorted 
that  it  is  serviceable  to  reprint  them: 

1.  That  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  those  of  essential  de- 
mocracy and  express  themselves  through  brotherhood  and  the 
cooperation  of  all  groups.  We  deplore  class  struggle  and  de- 
clare against  all  class  domination,  whether  of  capital  or  labor. 
Sympathizing  with  labor's  desire  for  a  better  day  and  an 
equitable  share  in  the  profits  and  management  of  industry,  we 
stand  for  orderly  and  progressive  social  reconstruction  instead 
of  revolution  by  violence. 

2.  That  an  ordered  and  constructive  democracy  in  industry 
is  as  necessary  as  political  democracy,  and  that  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  sharing  of  shop  control  and  management  are 
inevitable  steps  in   its  attainment. 

3.  That  the  first  charge  upon  industry  should  be  that  of 
a  wage  sufficient  to  support  an  American  standard  of  living. 
To  that  end  we  advocate  the  guarantee  of  a  minimum  wage, 
the  control  of  unemployment  through  government  labor  ex- 
changes, public  works,  land  settlement,  social  insurance  and 
experimentation    in  profit  sharing  and   cooperative   ownership. 

4.  We  recognize  that  women  played  no  small  part  in  the 
winning  of  the  war.  We  believe  that  they  should  have  full 
political  and  economic  equality  with  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  a  maximum  eight-hour  day.  We  declare  for  the  abolition 
of  night  work  by  women,  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor; 
and  for  the  provision  of  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren of  the   race. 

In  a  statement  issued  under  date  of  March  17,  Samuel 
McCrea  Cavert,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council,  gives  the 
subsequent  history: 

In  the  same  month  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  promulgated  a  statement  on  The  Church 
and  Social  Reconstruction  in  which  were  included  the  main 
points  which  had  found  a  place  in  these  resolutions,  viz.,  a 
living  wage  as  the  first  charge  upon  industry  and  collective 
bargaining  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  a  more 
democratic  procedure.  The  National  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churches,  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids  during  the  same 
year,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  May,  1920,  made  similar  official  utterances. 
So  also  did  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  in  1919.  Recent  pronouncements  by  other 
bodies  have  also  been  made  along  the  same  general  line,  such 
as  the  notable  declaration  of  the  Anglican  bishops  at  the  Lam- 
beth Conference  last  summer  on  The  Church  and  Industrial 
Problems  and  the  statement  of  the  All-Friends  Conference  in 
London. 

Not  only  denominational  authorities  but  also  great  inter- 
denominational agencies  have  made  "the  social  ideals  of  the 
churches"  their  own.  In  1919  the  Fortieth  International  Con- 
vention of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  adopted  its 
sixteen  articles,  and  in  May,  1920,  the  Convention  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  endorsed  both  the  statement 
and    the    supplementary    resolutions. 

The  action  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  going  the  full  way,  in 
contrast  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  throws  light  on  the  attempted 
boycott  of  the  women's  organization.  The  latter  brought 
the  principles  down  to  earth  in  common  with  the  churches. 


A  New  Foundation 
and  its  Donor 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK  ANDERSON, 
who  died  at  her  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  on 
February  22,  had  for  a  number  of  years  made  most 
of  her  gifts  through  a  Memorial  Fund  Association 
which  she  founded  in  1905.  Characteristically,  no  publicity 
was  given  to  her  initial  donation  nor  to  others  which  she  added 
from  time  to  time.  At  her  death  this  fund  totalled  approxi- 
mately eight  millions  of  dollars.  By  her  will  the  foundation 
will  be  increased  to  practically  ten  million  dollars,  and  she  re- 
quested that  the  name  be  changed  to  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund. 

Although  Mrs.  Anderson  had  been  placing  her  fortune  in 
the  hands  of  this  foundation  for  fifteen  years,  the  fact  of  its 
existence  has  only  now  become  generally  known.  The 
foundation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  among 
whom  are  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  who  is  president ;  Elihu 
Root,  Thomas  Cochran,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, John  G.  Milburn,  George  L.  Nichols,  Albert  G.  Mil- 
bank  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cauldwell. 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  unique  among  American  philanthrop- 
ists in  the  great  diversity  of  her  interests  and  the  wide  range 
of  her  gifts — among  medical  missionaries  in  China,  among  the 
fleeing  refugees  in  France  and  Belgium,  among  the  suffering 
children  of  Serbia,  among  Negro  schools  in  the  South  and 
among  countless  educational  and  charitable  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  Born  in  New  York  city  in  1850,  she  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune  from  her  parents,  the  late  Jer- 
emiah and  Elizabeth  Lake  Milbank.  This  was  greatly  aug- 
mented during  the  active  years  of  her  life.  She  early  reached 
the  conclusion  that  her  wealth  was  given  to  her  in  trust  and 
for  many  years  she  lived  a  simple  life,  practically  regarding 
herself  as  a  poor  woman.  Perhaps  her  chief  benefactions  were 
in  the  interests  of  women  and  children. 

To  Barnard  College,  of  which  she  was  a  trustee  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board,  Mrs.  Anderson  gave,  in  1896,  its  ad- 
ministration building,  one  of  the  original  groups  in  which  the 
college  is  housed;  and  in  1903,  to  permit  of  expansion,  the 
three  city  blocks  bounded  by  116  and  119  streets,,  Broadway 
and  Claremont  avenues,  known  as  the  Milbank  Quadrangle. 

Mrs.  Anderson  gave  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  the  land,  buildings,  and  endowment  of  the  Home  for 
Convalescent  Children,  at  Chappaqua,  to  which  are  sent  each 
year  large  numbers  of  children  from  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  city  who  are  either  suffering  from  some  obstinate  ailment 
requiring  prolonged  treatment,  or  who  are  afflicted  with  the 
after  effects  of  some  serious  illness. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  she  had  been  vitally  interested  in 
public  health  work  and  in  promoting  measures  to  minimize 
poverty  by  trying  to  remove  some  of  its  causes.  One  of  her 
first  gifts  of  this  kind  was  made  to  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  the  form  of  the 
Milbank  Public  Bath  building  on  East  38  street,  which  served 
as  a  model  for  the  series  of  municipal  public  baths  subsequently 
constructed  and  maintained  by  the  city.  A  few  years  later 
she  became  deeply  concerned  to  learn  that,  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  organization  which  had  been  serving  nourishing  luncheons 
at  a  penny  a  portion  in  a  few  of  the  public  schools,  was  about 
to  abandon  this  work.  She  undertook  to  finance  it  herself, 
through  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  not  only  in  the  six  or  eight  original 
schools,  but  later  in  over  thirty  schools,  at  which  approximately 
two  million  lunches  a  year  were  served.  Recently  school 
lunches  have  been  taken  over  by  the  city,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education,  thereby  making  this  feature 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Simultaneously  with  the  school  lunch  project,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son made  it  possible  for  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  to  create  what  is  known 
as  its  Social    Welfare    Department,    paralleling    with    con- 
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structive  and  preventive  measures  the  society's  work  of  reliev- 
ing distress  among  the  poor.  This  social  welfare  work  now 
includes  community  health  centers,  dental  clinics  for  children 
and  the  Victoria  Apartments,  a  home  hospital  where  families 
with  one  or  more  tuberculous  members  are  housed  and  treated 
just  as  effectively  as  if  the  sick  member  had  been  sent  to  a 
sanatorium  in  the  country,  but  with  the  added  advantage  of 
not  breaking  up  the  family  life. 

In  a  kindred  field,  Mrs.  Anderson's  gifts  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  have  enabled  that  organiza- 
tion to  create  wide-spread  and  intelligent  interest  in  work  to 
improve  the  care  of  the  insane  and  mentally  deficient  and  to 
forestall  the  development  of  mental  disorders. 

During  the  great  war  she  gave  unstintingly  to  relief  and 
welfare  organizations  and  she  purchased  and  sent  through  her 
own  organization  tons  of  food,  continuously  and  regularly, 
for  several  years.  Since  the  Armistice  she  made  it  possible  for 
the  Memorial  Fund  Association  to  give  $100,000  to  the  sick 
and  destitute  children  of  Serbia  and  within  the  past  few 
months  the  same  association  gave  $50,000  to  Herbert  Hoover 
for  the  starving  children  of  Europe. 

While  recognizing  the  value  and  necessity  for  organized 
charity,  Mrs.  Anderson  was  always  intolerant  of  red  tape  and 
had  no  patience  with  organizations  which  emphasized  form 
above  substance.  It  frequently  happened  that  she  indulged  in 
what  she  called  "unconventional  giving"  and  on  these  occa- 
sions she  revelled  in  the  shocked  surprise  of  the  orthodox. 

Of  the  million  dollars  distributed  by  her  will  to  various 
organizations,  including  those  named  above  as  well  as  many 
others,  the  beneficiaries  range  from  some  of  the  oldest  forms 
of  institutional  philanthropy,  to  which  she  was  loyal,  to  those 
newer  ones,  not  embodied  in  brick  and  mortar,  like  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  to  which  she  gave  $25,000. 

Keen  in  mind,  possessed  of  sound  business  judgment,  with  a 
rare  sense  of  humor,  buoyant  in  spirits,  strong  in  her  likes  and 
dislikes,  counting  loyalty  as  one  of  the  supreme  qualities  in 
human  relationship,  fearless  and  ever  ready  to  fight  for  the 
right  as  she  saw  it,  scornful  of  weakness  and  insincerity  in 
others — her  vivid  personality  will  long  be  held  in  memory  by 
those  who  came  directly  or  indirectly  under  her  influence. 

John  A.  Kingsbury. 

The  New  Immigration 
Commissioner 

Washington,  March  21. 

IT  would  be  too  little  to  say  that  the  appointment  by  the 
president  of  W.  W.  Husband  as  commissioner-general  of 
immigration  meets  with  general  satisfaction ;  it  meets  with 
general  enthusiasm.  It  is,  as  the  position  has  always  been, 
a  straight  political  appointment.  Husband  is  a  rock-ribbed 
Republican  from  Vermont.  He  is  the  choice  of  the  senator 
from  that  state,  Mr.  Dallinger.  He  is  acceptable  to  the  party 
in  power.  On  the  other  hand,  as  typical  of  the  sentiment  in 
the  opposite  camp  is  the  comment  of  a  non-Republican  that 
"Mr.  Husband  knows  the  general  immigration  question  better 
than  any  other  one  person  in  the  United  States."  And  old- 
timers  in  Washington  say  that  "he  is  the  first  chief  the  bureau 
has  ever  had  who  knew  anything  about  immigration  at  the 
time  of  taking  up  his  duties." 

Mr.  Husband's  appointment  is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
career  in  immigration  work.  Beginning  in  1903  as  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  he  continued  until,  in 
1907,  he  was  made  executive  secretary  of  the  Congressional 
Immigration  Commission  which  in  191 1  brought  out  its  com- 
prehensive report  of  forty-one  volumes.  After  two  years  in  a 
general  capacity  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Mr.   Husband,   who  had   already  visited   Europe  during  his 


work  with  the  Senate  committee,  was  sent  by  Secretary 
Labor  Wilson  in  the  interests  of  immigration  to  Russi 
Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  During  the  war,  he  w; 
in  charge  of  war  prisoners'  relief  for  the  American  Re 
Cross,  operating  in  Denmark  and  Germany.  Later  he  wa 
in  the  Division  of  Information  Service  at  Ellis  Island.  I 
other  words,  Mr.  Husband  knows  the  immigration  question 
He  has  traced  the  immigrant  to  his  lair  all  over  Europe ;  he 
in  touch  with  the  government  employe's  attitude;  he  know 
how  to  tackle  problems  in  a  big  way,  how  to  work  with  people 
he  knows  and  has  worked  both  with  the  politician  and  wit 
the  person  who  is  intelligently  interested  in  the  immigranl 
politics  or  no  politics. 

Where  does  he  stand  on  the  question  of  limitation  of  immi 
gration?  Although  it  is  not  commonly  attributed  to  hin 
Mr.  Husband  was  the  originator  of  the  percentage  principl 
incorporated  in  the  immigration  bill  which  passed  both  house 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  which  will  be  intro 
duced  in  the  special  session.  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  known 
father  of  the  idea  and  its  most  active  promoter,  arrived  at  hi: 
conclusion  independently  at  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hus 
band's  first  suggestion,  made  as  a  result  of  the  congressiona 
inquiry,  was  that  the  flow  of  immigration  be  limited  to  a  cer 
tain  percentage  basis  of  what  it  then  was.  This  was  not 
acceptable,  however,  as  there  had  been  the  great  influx  from 
Southeastern  Europe  and  the  plan  offered  no  encouragemen 
to  the  flow  from  the  North  and  West  of  Europe  which  was 
really  desired.  His  later  suggestion  was,  therefore,  that  the 
percentage  be  based  upon  immigrant  population  as  shown  byi 
the  census  figures.  This  would  bring  up  the  proportion  of  ad 
missible  immigrants  from  the  North  and  West. 

Mr.  Husband,  therefore,  backs  the  immigration  bill,  thougl 
he  does  not  favor  the  amendment  reducing  the  figures  from 
5  to  3  per  cent.  Nor  is  he  in  favor  of  making  any  such  regu- 
lation a  permanent  policy  of  the  government  at  this  time. 
(The  legislation  under  the  present  provisions  would  be  ef- 
fective only  until  June,  1922.)  He  advocates  the  measure 
as  one  way  of  "getting  the  people  to  think  straight  again" 
after  the  great  unrest  and  panicky  feeling  about  aliens  caused 
by  the  war. 

Once  this  unrest  is  removed,  Mr.  Husband  believes,  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  out  of 
the  plan  and  to  study  the  sane  needs  of  the  country  regarding 
immigrants  and  the  needs  of  the  immigrants  after  they  arrive. 
"It's  what  we  do  with  the  immigrants  after  they  get  here  that 
matters,"  the  new  director  says,  in  line  with  the  contention 
of  many  students  of  the  subject  for  two  decades.  "Distribu- 
tion is  too  much  one  way,  to  the  industrial  centers.  It  needs 
to  be  diverted  to  the  rural  districts,  and  it  won't  divert  itself. 
A  plan  must  be  worked  out." 

It  is  encouraging  to  talk  to  Mr.  Husband,  for  he  has  ideas 
on  the  work  of  his  bureau.  He  is  on  the  job — thinking.  Al- 
ready he  is  working  on  this  idea  of  how  America  must  receive 
and  care  for  the  immigrant  and  what  opportunity  and  facil- 
ities she  is  going  to  offer  him.  The  director  wants  some  kind 
of  division  that  will  undertake  that  job.  "No,  I  want  a 
better  name  than  welfare  or  social  service — but  that's  what 
I  mean,"  and  he  took  to  the  idea  of  an  "expediting"  division. 
A  human  division  is  what  he  is  looking  for,  but  he  seems  to 
be  human  enough  himself  to  refrain  from  talking  about  "hu- 
manizing" the  government,  or  putting  "heart"  into  it,  when 
he  thinks  he  may  be  quoted.  "If  we  are  going  to  bring  in  im- 
migrants, let's  get  them  out  of  Ellis  Island  expeditiously.  If 
we  hold  them,  let's  hold  them  in  decency.  If  we  are  going 
to  deport  aliens,  let's  have  the  job  done  efficiently."  He  did 
not  put  it  just  that  way,  but  he  gave  you  the  feeling  he  meant 
that. 

The  development  of  such  a  machinery,  such  a  vigorous  gov- 
ernment division,  headed  by  a  person  who  knows  the  problems, 
who  knows  how  to  treat  them  scientifically,  who  has  the  desire 
to  serve  and  who  can  serve,  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to  a 
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country  stirred  by  the  excesses  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
[knowledge  of  the  fate  of  its  immigrants.  It  is  no  secret  that 
[Grace  Abbott,  of  Chicago,  has  been  proposed  as  head  of  such  a 
[division,  should  it  be  created,  and  that  her  name  has  been 
[brought  before  Mr.  Husband  many  times  in  the  last  week. 

The  service,  however,  has  positions  to  fill  which  are  already 
created.  There  are  thirty  or  more  points  of  entry  to  the  United 
States.  Representatives  are  stationed  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
Montreal,  and  there  will  be  one  at  Norfolk.  All  except  the 
latter  three  are  presidential  appointments.  Of  the  2,000  per- 
sons in  the  service,  700  are  at  Ellis  Island,  the  most  important 
station.  Who  then  may  be  expected  to  be  the  next  commis- 
sioner at  the  port  of  New  York  ?  There  is  one  suggestion,  at 
least,  free  from  political  preference,  which  has  been  carried  to 
Mr.  Husband  during  the  last  week,  and  I  doubt  if  one  would 
guess  wrong  in  believing  that  the  name  had  already  been 
turned  over  in  the  new  director's  mind.  No  one  knows,  how- 
ever, what  President  Harding  is  thinking.  The  suggestion  is  of 
Allen  T.  Burns,  of  New  York,  head  of  the  Americanization 
Studies  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Mr.  Burns'  interest  in 
the  immigration  problem  dates  from  his  college  days  when  he 
lived  in  immigrant  boarding  houses  in  Chicago.  It  has  from 
that  time  broadened  out  with  his  experiences  in  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  to  the  most  intensive  study  of  the  immigrant  in 
America  ever  undertaken.  As  an  administrator,  Mr.  Burns 
is  widely  known.  He  is  president,  this  year,  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

For  the  most  part  those  not  "in  the  crowd"  at  Washington 
seem  to  have  decided  to  stand  by,  relieved  of  responsibility, 
and  watch  this  year.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Husband, 
however,  gives  encouragement.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
he  can  do  the  job,  provided  his  hands  are  strengthened  by 
demands  of  public  opinion  that  will  enable  him  to  respond. 

S.  A.  S. 

Liquidating  Labor 

THE  liquidation  of  labor  continues.  Yesterday 
it  was  the  textiles ;  today  the  raidroads  and  the 
packers  are  contesting  for  first  consideration.  One 
by  one,  the  structures  of  industrial  organization 
created  under  the  impulse  of  the  war  are  being  abandoned. 
Many  thought  during  the  days  when  the  struggle  between 
employers  and  workers  was  thrown  into  the  shadow  by  the 
fierce  light  of  a  great  national  unity  that  a  new  season  of 
economic  government  and  of  social  good-will  might  be  at 
hand.  Events  of  the  past  few  days  and  weeks  and  months 
show  how  illusory  was  that  hope.  We  have  returned  to  the 
"good  old  days,"  so  far  as  the  bitterness  of  the  industrial 
struggle  is  concerned,  even  though  it  is  true  that  the  present 
balance  of  economic  power  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  was 
characteristic  of  1914. 

The  abrogation  by  the  packers  of  the  arbitration  agreement 
which  has  kept  a  degree  of  peace  in  the  stock  yards  since  1914, 
is  the  latest  example  of  this  liquidation  of  labor.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1 91 7,  when  a  strike  seemed  possible  in  the  packing  indus- 
try, the  President's  Mediation  Commission  felt  impelled  to 
intervene  and  because  the  preparation  of  food  was  so  essential 
an  element  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  both  the  packers  and 
their  employes  were  persuaded  to  sign  an  agreement  to  accept 
United  States  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler  as  arbitrator.  Condi- 
tions in  the  packing  industry  were  historically  bad.  Wages 
were  low ;  work  was  irregular.  The  region  back  of  the  stock 
yards  in  Chicago  had  long  been  a  tragic  example  of  social 
waste  and  human  neglect.  It  was  the  local  setting  of  The 
Jungle.  Extreme  poverty  drove  mothers  to  work.  Neces- 
sity compelled  families  who  earned  too  little  for  wholesome 
maintenance,  to  "take  in  boarders."  Home  life,  as  more 
privileged  Americans  know  it,  was  non-exiVent.  Earlv  at- 
tempts  to  organize   the   packing  house  workers  had   failed. 


Unrestricted  immigration  constantly  produced  a  surplus  of 
workers.  An  almost  total  lack  of  industrial  organizations 
characterized  the  industry.  By  191 7,  however,  John  Fitz- 
patrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
William  Z.  Foster,  who  later  was  widely  known  as  a  leader 
of  the  steel  strike,  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  other  trade 
unionists,  succeeded  in  organizing  the  packing  companies' 
employes  and  in  forming  the  stock  yards  labor  council.  This 
new  organization  was  on  the  ground  when  the  President's 
Mediation  Commission  reached  Chicago.  It  was  accordingly 
given  recognition  in  the  industrial  government  which  fol- 
lowed. 

The  first  award  of  Judge  Alschuler  established  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  granted  substantial  wage  increases.  [See  the 
Survey  for  April  30,  191 8,  pp.  35  ff.]  During  the  three 
years  and  more  which  have  passed,  trade  unionism  has  ob- 
tained a  new  foothold  in  the  packing  industry.  Troubles  of 
various  kinds  have,  of  course,  arisen.  There  have  been  diffi- 
culties between  some  of  the  international  unions  and  the  stock 
yards  council,  but  on  the  whole,  the  arbitration  system  estab- 
lished as  a  war  emergency  has  proved  effective. 

On  February  26,  however,  the  Chicago  packers  announced 
through  their  attorneys,  Carl  Meyer  and  James  G.  Condon, 
who,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  had  also  been  the  spokesmen 
for  the  stock  yards  interests  at  the  time  that  the  arbitration 
was  first  put  into  effect,  that  they  would  dispense  with  the 
services  of  Judge  Alschuler.  Wages  in  the  packing  house  in- 
dustry, it  was  said,  would  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  some 
plan  not  then  devised.  A  few  days  later,  the  packers  an- 
nounced wage  cuts  varying  from  12^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  orders  to  substitute  the  basic  ten-hour  day 
for  the  eight-hour  day  were  issued.  These  orders  were  to  take 
effect  on  Monday,  March  14.  The  unions  at  once  began  to 
hold  protest  meetings  and  an  appeal  was  sent  to  President 
Harding.  The  union  leaders  asserted  that  in  declining  to 
continue  to  arbitrate  industrial  questions  the  packers  had 
broken  their  agreement.  This  was  designed  to  continue  for 
one  year  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  unionists  argued  that 
a  technical  state  of  war  continued.  James  J.  Davis,  the  new 
secretary  of  labor,  sent  telegrams  asking  both  the  union  lead- 
ers and  the  packers  to  confer  with  him.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  and  on  Friday,  March  18,  a  meeting  was  arranged. 
On  the  very  day  the  wage  cut  went  into  effect  Armour 
and  Company  and  Swift  and  Company  made  public  their 
plans  for  "industrial  democracy"  in  their  own  plants.  These 
plans  looked  to  the  establishment  of  shop  committees.  Each 
company  would  have  its  separate  organization.  The  commit- 
tees would  be  jointly  representative  of  the  management  and 
of  the  men.  The  scheme  is  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  establishments  and  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  purposes  it  serves. 

In  making  the  announcement  J.  Ogden  Armour  said: 

The  directors  of  the  company  have  decided  to  establish  a 
medium  whereby  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  employes 
and  the  company  may  be  discussed  and  adjusted.  To  properly 
exercise  this  function,  the  employes  must  learn  and  recognize 
the  responsibility  that  the  business  has  to  the  public  and  its 
limitations  in  the  matter  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  both 
its  owners  and  the  workers.  With  a  view  to  making  real  co- 
operation possible,  a  plan  has  been  evolved  whereby  employes 
are  to  share  with  the  management  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
conditions  of  mutual  interest.  When  organization  has  been 
effected,  means  will  thereby  be  provided  for  prompt  and  orderly 
consideration  of  all  matters  of  mutual  interest,  such  as  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  working  conditions,  sanitary  and  safety  measures. 

The  plan  at  once  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  union.     Den- 
nis Lane,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters' and   Butcher  Workers'  Union,  was  quoted  as  follows: 
The   public  will   not  be  deceived   by  this   attempt  to  slip  one 
over  nor  will  the  men  become  confused   nor  stand  for  it.     Un- 
fortunately for  his  purpose  Mr.   Armour  cut  wages   and   work- 
ing  conditions    arbitrarily.      Mr.    Armour   would    now    organize 
a   company   union   that   won't   have   the    power    to   consider   the 
cut  and  change  in  working  schedules  already  effected.     Instead 
he  says  the  next  time  he  wants  to  cut  wages  he'll  put  it  up  to 
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a   board  on   which   the  labor  side   will   have   representation   but 
which  will   be  controlled  by  Armour. 

It  is  significant  to  recall  that  in  its  report  of  last  March 
the  President's  Industrial  Conference  pointed  to  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  use  shop  committees  to  supplant  regular  unions. 
Shop  committees,  the  conference  agreed,  ought  not  to  be  hos- 
tile to  organizations  established  by  workers.  It  is  too  soon  to 
accept  the  view  that  the  packers'  plan  was  designed  to  elimi- 
nate trade  unionism  but  the  possibility  is  clear. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  stock  yards  controversy  may 
be,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  the  industrial 
adjustment  agencies  created  during  the  war.  Within  less 
than  two  years  and  a  half  that  enormous  growth  has  been  sub- 
stantially destroyed.  A  vast  body  of  experience  has  been  left, 
and  that  is  almost  all.  Yet  the  nation  needs  law  and  order  in 
industry  as  fundamentally  in  peace  days  as  it  did  during  the 
season  of  war  with  Germany.  For  the  same  causes  which  de- 
creased production  when  the  country  needed  the  full  output 
of  its  energies,  now  in  less  spectacular  ways  injure  the  nation. 
In  an  extraordinarily  honest  and  wise  volume,  War  Time 
Strikes  and  Their  Adjustment,  Alexander  M.  Bing1  has  re- 
corded the  activities  of  the  different  national  industrial  agen- 
cies. Mr.  Bing  shows  that  three  fundamental  evils  had  to  be 
corrected  before  the  nation  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  full 
energies  of  its  citizens.  These  evils  were  inadequate  wages, 
too  long  hours  of  work,  and  unsatisfactory  status. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  had 
estimated  in  191 5  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of 
the  male  workers,  eighteen  years  old  and  over  in  factories  and 
mines,  earned  less  than  $15  a  week.  And  only  about  one-tenth 
earned  more  than  $20  a  week.  Yet  at  that  time  $20  a  week 
was  approximately  the  minimum  wage  at  which  a  man  could 
support  a  wife  and  two  children  at  the  lowest  level  of  decency. 
The  average  weekly  earnings  of  laborers  in  western  saw  mills 
for  1 91 5  was  $9.58.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  railway  em- 
ployee during  December  1917  were  receiving  $75  per  month 

1  War  Time  Strikes  ?nd  Their  Adjustment.  By  Alexander  M.  Bing. 
E.   P.   Durton  and   Co.     Price,   $2.58. 


or  less.  A  great  majority  of  men  got  too  little  to  maintain 
their  families  in  health  and  decency,  and  the  great  majority  oi 
women  in  industrial  occupations  worked  for  less  than  $8 
week,  or  less  than  the  least  sum  at  which  any  reputable  econ-. 
omist  estimated  a  woman  could  support  herself  in  health.  The 
hours  of  labor  while  less  grievous,  were  unsocially  long, 
Twelve  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week  was  the  rule  in 
some  basic  industries,  according  to  the  report  of  the  President'] 
Industrial  Conference  in  March  last  year.  The  opposition 
to  the  recognition  of  trade  unionism,  which  is  our  nearest  in 
dustrial  equivalent  of  political  citizenship,  was  and  is  wide- 
spread. These  were  the  conditions  which  the  government 
sought  to  ameliorate  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

During  the  war,  government  was  itself  the  great  employer. 
Directly  and  indirectly  it  was  involved  in  nearly  every  busi- 
ness. It  was  accordingly  able  to  create  labor  adjustmen 
agencies  in  widely  scattered  fields.  The  Ship  Building  Laboi 
Adjustment  Board  of  which  V.  Everitt  Macy  was  chairman 
and  Henry  R.  Seager  was  secretary  determined  the  conditions 
under  which  ships  were  built  throughout  the  country.  The 
decisions  of  this  board  were  of  very  great  importance  in  fixing  , 
wage  levels  not  only  in  ship  building  but  in  other  industries 
which  drew  their  labor  from  the  same  market.  The  Emer 
gency  Construction  Commission  effectually  controlled  hours, 
wages,  and  conditions  of  labor  in  the  building  industry.  The 
National  Adjustment  Commission  dominated  the  coastwise 
shipping  industry.  The  National  War  Labor  Board,  under 
the  joint  chairmanship  of  William  H.  Taft  and  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  was  a  kind  of  supreme  court  for  all  industry.  The 
War  Labor  Policies  Board,  under  Felix  Frankfurter,  coordi- 
nated labor  policies  for  various  governmental  departments. 
There  were  numerous  adjustment  agencies  designed  to  per- 
form special  functions.  The  National  Harness  and  Saddlery 
Adjustment  Commission  was  an  example  of  this  type.  The 
New  York  Harbor  Wage  Adjustment  Board  was  another. 
The  industrial  divisions  of  the  railroad  and  the  fuel  adminis- 
trations controlled  industrial  conditions  in  the  broad  fields 
touched  by  these  basic  industries.  In  a  sense,  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  at  Chicago  is  a  successor  of  the  labor  division 
and  adjustment  bodies  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, but  the  railroad  board  is  strictly  a  successor  rather 
than  a  survivor,  and  it  is  as  unique. 

In  his  judicious  and  spirited  appraisal,  Mr.  Bing  shows  how  ! 
the  governmental  mediating  bodies  did  their  work  while  pa- 
triotism was  still  a  great  national  motive.  He  points  out  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  perpetuating  the  emergency  organizations, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  vigorously  draws  attention  to  the 
present  necessity  for  continuing  the  era  of  government  in  in- 
dustry. The  entire  trend,  however,  is  now  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Secretary  Davis  will,  accordingly,  need  all 
the  prestige  of  the  new  administration  to  reestablish  represent- 
ative government  in  the  packing  industry  on  anything  like  the 
old  basis. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  incontinent  desire  to  destroy  the 
industrial  government  which  was  built  up  after  191 7  is  the 
belief  that  wages  are  raised  too  high,  and  that  in  other  ways 
the  workers  took  selfish  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be  operating  in  their 
favor.  It  may  well  be  that  in  places  these  contentions  are 
justified,  although  such  reports  on  the  actual  level  of  wages  as 
those  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  various  state  bodies,  indicate  that  wage 
increases  have  been  grossly  exaggerated ;  but,  admitting  the 
need  of  a  lowering  of  war  wages,  and  a  readjustment  of  in- 
dustrial conditions,  there  is  vastly  greater  reason  for  the  recon- 
struction of  some  kind  of  industrial  government  which  will 
enable  the  country  to  make  desired  changes  democratically  and 
reasonably.  This  is  the  difficult  but  not  impossible  task  upon 
which  the  packers  have  forced  the  nation  to  take  thought. 

William  L.  Chkmery. 


Town  Meeting-1921 


By  Raymond  Holde?i 


IN  March  when  everything  is  wet  and  glistening  with 
the  silver  of  melting  snow  and  an  almost  warm  sun 
dazzles  the  eye  that  notices  sugar  pails  already  hung 
upon  the  maples,  Windbrook  gathers  about  its  town 
hall.  This  year  the  gathering  is  a  little  larger  than 
usual.  New  England  women  are  coming  with  New  England 
men  to  participate  for  the  first  time  in  their  town  meeting.  It 
is  the  triumph  of  a  movement  which  perhaps  in  a  thousand 
years  the  wives  and  mothers  and  maids  of  this  town  would 
have  done  nothing  to  inaugurate.  Yet  they  accept  it  with 
dignity  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  first  real  amendment  to  the 
detail  of  local  government  in  a  century  and  a  half.  Even  the 
Australian  ballot  has  not  yet  crept  in.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
protesting  humor  of  the  man  who  leans  toward  you  as  his 
wife  and  sister  enter  the  hall  to  whisper,  "I  suppose  they  won't 
allow  any  tobacco  inside  this  year !"  you  would  not  realize 
that  women  had  not  always  been  an  active  part  of  occasions 
such  as  this. 

There  is  a  row  of  brown  and  shaggy  horses  holding  their 
spattered  buggies  restlessly  as  they  munch  at  the  piled  snow 
before  them.  A  few  equally  spattered  automobiles  give  evi- 
dence that  the  winter  has  been  exceptionally  mild.  In  the 
fields,  which  stretch  up  toward  spruce  and  pine  on  the  hills, 
brown  patches  of  wet  earth  have  pierced  the  snow.  There 
is  a  breath  of  newness  and  of  life  abroad  today.  There  is 
not  a  full  beard  to  be  seen  among  the  groups  who  stand  be- 
fore the  hall.  Smooth-faced  men  of  sixty,  freed  for  the  day 
from  their  work  in  the  woods,  joke  with  boys  of  twenty-five 
about  the  size  of  the  loads  their  sledges  draw.  Others  look 
toward  the  swollen  river  heaving  up  its  ice  and  talk  of  places 
where  they  have  fished  and  will  fish  again.. 

Upstairs  in  the  hall  the  crowd  is  gathering.  The  moder- 
ator and  the  town  clerk  sit  at  a  long  table  below  the  plat- 
form. There  is  a  cleared  space  on  the  floor  before  them 
hemmed  by  the  restlessness  of  crouching  children  who  could 
not  be  left  at  home.  Behind  them  to  the  walls  are  ranks 
of  men  and  women  seated  and  standing,  talking  among  them- 
selves of  issues  and  effects.  The  moderator  pounds  with  his 
gavel  and  there  is  a  noisy  scrape  of  feet  crowding  at  the  door. 
The  first  business  of  the  day  is  the  election  of  town  officers. 
A  ballot  is  presented  for  discussion.  One  after  another,  citi- 
zens claim  the  privilege  of  speaking  and  step  into  the  open 
space  from  which  they  address  their  fellow-townsmen  with 
conviction.  Personalities  are  freely  indulged  in  calmly,  how- 
ever, and  without  malice.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  candi- 
dates has  recently  been  thinking  of  moving  away  from  the 
town.  That  candidate  steps  forward  and  explains  that  he 
was  thinking  of  selling  his  farm  but  only  to  move  into  the 
village.  The  crowd  murmurs,  "Oh,  that's  different."  Every 
one  seems  satisfied.  After  much  discussion  a  vote  is  taken  and 
the  ballots  counted.  The  result  is  announced.  The  three 
successful  candidates  for  selectmen  step  toward  the  table  and 
the  moderator  administers  the  oath  of  office,  the  grave  words 
of  which  give  to  the  name  of  the  town  they  promise  to  serve 
an   almost  beautiful  solemnity. 

The  fringe  of  children,  quick  to  sense  any  change  in  the 
order  of  procedure,  begins  to  stir  more  noticeably.  The 
moderator  again  uses  his  gavel  and  announces  that  the  ladies 
are  serving  luncheon  in  the  hall  downstairs.  Their  share  in 
the  work  of  men's  minds  seems  not  to  have  displaced  the  re- 
gard for  men's  stomachs.  There  is  a  general  drift  toward 
the  door,  leisurely  and  peaceful.  Those  who  can  be  accom- 
modated at  once  go  down  with  laughter  and  bantering  talk 
and  those  who  must  wait  for  the  second  serving  remain  to 
talk  over  the  matters  still  to  be  voted  upon  or  wander  out 
into  the  road  for  a  smoke.  When  every  one  has  eaten  all  a 
human  being  can  hold  of  soup  and  steaming  beans  and  brown 


bread  and  coffee  and  five  kinds  of  pie  with  doughnuts  on  the 
side  there  is  a  momentary  recess  in  the  business  of  the  day. 
Outside  on  the  hay-scales  which  are  clear  of  snow,  two  small 
boys  are  fighting  vigorously,  still  in  that  stage  of  the  combat 
at  which  smiles  and  verbal  recrimination  are  in  order.  The 
group  of  men  on  the  hall  steps  cheer  and  urge  them  on.  The 
laughter  of  the  fighters  grows  wilder  and  more  hysterical. 
One  tall  man  who  has  just  been  elected  town  police  knocks 
out  his  pipe  and  grins.  'Well,  now,  you  know  that  would 
be  a  right  good  way  to  settle  this  here  town  meeting.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  lick  you  handy  enough,  Henry,"  he  says  to  the 
defeated  candidate  for  his  office.  The  man  who  has  just  been 
elected  road  agent  comes  out  of  the  hall  and  is  met  by  & 
chorus  of  shouts.  "Well,  by  golly,  Fred  I'm  glad  the  town's 
going  to  have  such  a  handsome  man  on  the  roads."  .  .  . 
"Hey,  Fred,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  mustache 
when  you  get  on  the  scraper?"  .  .  .  "You'll  have  to  fix 
up  the  road  to  my  place,  Fred,  it  ain't  fit  to  haul  a  cider  keg 
over!"  .  .  .  "Oh,  Fred,  I  suppose  you're  thinking  of 
getting  married  now.  Better  hurry  it  up  a  bit."  This  last 
is  in  reference  to  the  eleven  sturdy  boys  of  the  former  road 
agent  whose  combined  labors  are  said  to  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  anyone  outside  the  family  to  earn  any  of  the  town's 
highway  appropriation. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  meeting  one  question  after 
another  is  brought  up  and  dismissed  with  a  conclusive  vote. 
Occasionally  a  doubt  of  some  point  or  other  is  raised  but  is 
settled  by  the  presentation  of  a  statement  such  as  that  "Abner 
Nichols  knows  all  about  it  and  it's  all  right.  He  wouldn't 
say  so  if  it  weren't."     That  is  enough  for  the  questioner. 

There  is  no  very  great  complication  of  problems  to  be 
presented  to  the  town.  Perhaps  the  first  gathering  of  set- 
tlers on  this  spot  was  confronted  by  the  very  same.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  there  were  roads  to  be  built  as  there 
are  now  roads  to  be  maintained;  there  were  schools  to  be 
established  and  perhaps  a  meeting-house  to  balance  the  de- 
mands of  the  library  today.  Taxes  are  still  as  fruitful  a 
source  of  discussion  as  they  were  then,  and  the  shadow  of 
state  and  national  domination  falls  in  place  of  that  once 
royal  control  which  affixed  the  broad  arrow  to  the  pines  here- 
about. Now  after  a  century  and  a  half  men  are  living  com- 
fortably where  laboriously  girdled  trees  then  fell  before  the 
winds  and  cleared  men's  pastures  for  them  and  yielded  the 
stuff  from  which  their  homes  were  made.  They  live  in  comfort 
now  and  their  wants  are  simple  wants,  withered  a  little,  per- 
haps, by  too  close  proximity  to  the  uncertain  effulgence  of 
cities,  yet  resolutely  and  triumphantly  expressing  themselves 
in  meetings  such  as  this  with  what,  though  it  rest  upon  wis- 
dom or  folly,  vision  or  subservience  to  dogma,  is  still  sim- 
plicity. 

Being  among  them  in  their  gatherings  gives  a  sense  of  be- 
ing surrounded  by  elements  of  social  force  and  human  vitality, 
fettered  only  by  local  limitations.  And  yet  the  simplicity 
which  gives  scope  to  the  power  of  personality  and  offers  itself 
in  contrast  with  the  complexity  of  the  impersonal  life  of  crowds 
stands  as  truly  as  the  urbanity  of  cities  stands  in  a  kind  of 
backwater  of  that  great  pioneering  movement  which  once  actu- 
ated American  life.  The  movement  has  spent  itself  and  the 
currents  of  life  are  crying  to  be  put  once  more  in  motion. 
There  are  no  more  empty  spaces  easily  accessible  and  we  are 
not  sufficiently  repelled  and  urged  to  revolt  against  the 
conditions  of  life  to  dismantle  the  stagnation  by  which 
we  are  attended  and  set  out  for  the  rugged  and  uncomfortable 
open  spaces  north  and  south  from  which  a  living  may  yet 
be  won  and  to  which  we  may  yet  be  driven  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  soul  to  die  of  atrophy. 
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The  Community  Trust  in  Chicago 


By  Edward  T.  Devine 


FROM  time  to  time  the  Survey  has  recorded  develop- 
ments in  the  plan  for  community  foundations.  [See 
the  Survey  for  June  12,  1915  and  January  29, 
1 92 1.]  Aside  from  the  establishment  of  such  trusts 
in  some  thirty  cities,  there  have  been  two  distinct  proposals  of 
projects  which  differ  fundamentally  from  the  Cleveland 
prototype.  One  of  these,  by  Irvin  V.  Barth,  is  for  a  national 
as  distinct  from  a  local  community  trust.  [See  the  Survey  for 
July  17,  1920.]  The  other,  by  Daniel  S.  Remsen  of  New 
York,  is  for  a  uniform  trust  for  public  uses,  which  might  be 
adopted  in  any  city  by  one  or  more  trust  companies  or  banks. 
.[See  the  Survey  for  February  12.] 

This  rapidly  growing  movement  for  community  trusts  is 
one  which  may  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  financial 
support  of  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions  within 
a  generation,  and  it  is  therefore  of  interest  to  study  it  not 
only  in  its  broader  outlines  but  also  in  particular  localities, 
as  it  works  out  in  practice.  What  is  taking  place  in  Chicago, 
where  it  now  has  a  history  of  five  years,  may  illustrate.  Five 
years  is  a  very  short  time,  certainly,  in  the  history  of  a  per- 
petual foundation,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  be  instructive  from 
the  point  of  view  of  initial  organization. 

The  Chicago  Community  Trust  was  created  by  a  declara- 
tion of  trust  embodied  in  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  adopted  on 
May  12,  1915.  This  resolution  provided  for  the  creation 
and  management  of  the  trust.  The  bank  was  naturally  to  be 
the  trustee.  The  responsibility  for  disbursing  the  income  was 
to  devolve  upon  a  trust  committee  of  five  members,  two 
appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  one  by  the  mayor, 
one  by  the  judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court,  and  one  by 
the  county  probate  judge.  On  January  1  of  this  year  the  trust 
funds  in  hand  amounted  to  $725,000,  mainly  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Harris  family.  The  total  appropriations 
from  unrestricted  funds  from  the  beginning  of  its  work, 
January,  191 6,  to  December  31,  1920,  amounted  to  $42,- 
838.92,  and  the  gifts  made  in  accordance  with  stipulations  of 
the  donors  amounted  to  $46,722.82 — a  total  of  $89,561.74. 
In  the  year  1920,  the  Trust  Committee  officially  considered 
appeals  for  assistance  from  27  organizations  and  granted  ap- 
propriations to  12,  aggregating  $6,500: 

Chicago    Council    of    Social    Agencies  $1,000 

Park  Ridge  School  for  Girls  200 

Chicago   Association   of  Boys'   Workers  300' 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work  500 

Young   Women's    Christian    Association  1,000 

School    of   Civics    and    Philanthropy  500 

Chicago   Urban   League  500 

Juvenile    Protective    Association  500 

Chicago   Americanization   Council  500 

Chicago  Home   for   Girls  500 

Chicago   Nursery   and    Half   Orphan    Asylum  500 

Chicago  Association  of  Day  Nurseries  500 

The  sum  of  $14,752.52  was  paid  to  12  institutions  which, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee,  benefit  from  gifts 
specified  by  the  donors  or  testators. 

The  trust,  however,  does  not  limit  itself  to  making  ap- 
propriations and  disbursing  specified  gifts.  It  undertakes 
studies  or  surveys  on  its  own  account.  In  March,  1920,  it 
published  a  forty-page  pamphlet  on  Americanization  in  Chi- 
cago. This  report  is  uncritical  and  adds  little  to  information 
already  available.  It  might  even  fairly  be  described  without 
exaggeration  as  lacking  in  perspective.  It  lists  among  Ameri- 
canization agencies  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Intelligence  Service  of  the  War  Department.  The 
United  Americans  and  the  National  Security  League  are  in- 
cluded, but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Civil  Liberties  Bureau 
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or  to  any  trade  unions  or  other  labor  organizations.  Indus- 
trial plants  are  indiscriminately  assumed  to  be  contributing 
to  Americanization  through  the  opportunity  which  they 
"provide  to  adult  immigrants  to  make  a  living  in  this  country 
immediately  upon  arrival  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
American  ways  of  doing  things."  In  a  similar  vein  it  is 
declared  without  any  qualification  that  "the  newspapers  are 
agencies  of  tremendous  power  for  Americanization.  They 
not  only  interpret  American  ideals — they  help  to  create  them. 
Their  influence-  is  very  great." 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  radical  theories  and 
propaganda,  but  the  point  of  view  is  indicated  by  the  admis- 
sion that  "a  critical  study  of  this  propaganda  would  require 
more  space  than  could  be  allowed  in  such  an  outline  as  this 
and  it  would  be  of  little  value  anyhow.  .  .  .  Like  the 
philosophies  of  India,  it  has  no  beginning  and  no  end."  The 
study  and  the  report  have  had  practical  results.  The  Chicago 
Americanization  Council  has  been  established,  composed  of 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  Americanization  agencies. 

The  second  study  will  deal  with  health.  It  will  be  a 
survey  of  the  institutions  in  the  city  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  disabled  and  an  attempt  to  outline  a 
community-wide  program  for  such  agencies.  The  trust  has 
appointed  a  Medical  Plan  Commission,  with  Dr.  James  B. 
Herrick  as.  chairman,  and  has  set  aside  $15,000  to  begin  the 
inquiry.    Work  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  December. 

A  leaflet  recently  published  by  the  Chicago  Community 
Trust  calls  attention  to  the  historical  connection  frequently 
overlooked  between  the  community  trust  and  the  benevolent 
trust  foundations  established  by  individuals,  such  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  As  the  leaflet  says,  it  is  "essentially 
the  same  plan,"  except  that  the  community  trust  contemplates 
"an  accumulating  fund  made  up  of  the  gifts  of  many  indi- 
viduals ;  the  directors  are  appointed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  community  itself,  including  the  directors  of  the  trust  com- 
panies of  banks  named  by  the  donors;  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  fund  are  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  community." 
Waiving  the  question  as  to  whether  the  second  of  these  char- 
acteristics can  be  fully  substantiated,  these  are  evidently  strik- 
ing differences ;  but  the  resemblances  are  even  more  striking. 
Since  those  who  have  the  appointing  power  are  expected  to 
accept  the  nomination  of  the  trust  committee,  we  have  in  both 
cases  virtually  self-perpetuating  boards  of  directors.  One 
may  deny  this,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  community  trusts, 
just  as  one  may  assert  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
is  elected  by  the  electoral  college.  In  the  individual  founda- 
tion, as  in  the  community  foundation,  great  discretion  is 
given  to  the  trustees.  The  scope  of  action  within  the  broad 
field  of  philanthropy  is  practically  unlimited,  and  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  there  are  ample  precautions  against  the 
evils  and  absurdities  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  various 
statements  put  forth  in  behalf  of  community  trusts. 

Thus  far  in  Chicago,  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
is  "the  trustee  of  the  only  funds  yet  available  to  the  Com- 
munity Trust."  Like  the  original  foundation  in  Cleveland, 
created  a  year  earlier,  and  like  most  of  the  others  thus  far 
established,  but  unlike  the  New  York  Community  Trust, 
which  started  with  nineteen  trustee  institutions  as  members, 
the  Chicago  Community  Trust  was  thus  the  offspring  of  a 
single  banking  institution,  and  this  bank  appoints  two  of  the 
five  members  of  the  Trust  Committee  which  disburses  the 
income  or  appropriates  it  for  disbursement  through  agencies 
which  it  selects.  The  Finance  Committee  consists  of  three 
members  of  the  Trust  Committee,  not  including  either  of  the 
two  appointed  by  the  bank ;  and  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  as  trustee  cannot  invest  any  of  the  trust  funds  "until 
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such  investment  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee."  This  curious  provision, 
which  excludes  the  two  members  of  the  Trust  Committee 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  bank  from  acting  in  the  par- 
ticular capacity  in  which  they  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
expert  than  their  associates,  is  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  guarantee  that  the  bank  will  not  unload  unde- 
sirable securities  on  the  Community  Trust  through  direct  con- 
trol of  investments.  The  term  of  office  on  the  Trust  Com- 
mittee is  five  years  and  one  member  is  appointed  or  reappointed 
each  year. 

However,  the  trust  has  already  created  an  advisory  council, 
on  which  officers  of  other  banks  and  trust  companies  are 
represented.  A  recent  folder  published  by  the  Trust  Com- 
mittee contains  a  general  statement  as  to  how  a  trust  com- 
mittee in  a  community  trust  foundation  may  be  appointed, 
and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  is  intended  as  a  forecast  of  the 
possible  or  perhaps  even  probable  manner  in  which,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  the  Trust  Committee  in  its  own  case  will 
be  appointed.  It  is  there  suggested  that  one  or  more  members 
of  the  trust  committee  might  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  trust  companies  or  banks  which  have  been 
designated  as  trustees.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  appoint- 
ing power  might  be  broadened  to  include,  besides  the  mayor 
and  judges,  certain  representative  local  bodies  such  as  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  bar  association. 

Thus  far  no  bank  except  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  is  known  to  have  been  designated  as  trustee  of  funds  to 
be  expended  by  the  Chicago  Community  Trust,  but  there  is 
no  legal  or  other  obstacle  to  such  designation,  and  no  change 
in  the  declaration  of  trust  or  procedure  of  the  Community 
Trust  would  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity for  disbursing  the  income  of  gifts  or  bequests  placed  in  the 
hands  of  other  trustees  to  be  thus  applied.  In  fact,  the  commun- 
ity trust  through  its  publications  directly  invites  such  expan- 
sion of  trusteeship.  Of  course  any  bank  thus  designated  would 
need  to  adopt  a  declaration  of  trust  similar  to  that  already 
adopted  by  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  or  perhaps 
the  uniform  trust  for  public  uses  devised  by  Mr.  Remsen,  in 
either  case  referring  to  the  Chicago  Community  Trust  as  the 
agency  which  is  to  apply  the  income.  The  logical  develop- 
ment would  then  appear  to  be  to  change  the  manner  of  filling 
vacancies  on  the  Trust  Committee  by  including  among  those 
who  share  in  the  appointing  power  any  trust  company  which 
adopts  such  a  declaration;  or  else  any  trust  company  which 
has  actually  become  a  trustee  for  some  designated  minimum 
amount;  or,  as  another  possible  alternative,  to  vest  the  ap- 
pointing power,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  trustee 
banks,  in  some  body  like  the  existing  advisory  council,  whose 
members  might  be  appointed  by  the  banks.  Any  of  these 
plans  might  involve  some  enlargement  of  the  committee.  In 
New  York  the  Committee  of  Distribution  has  eleven  members, 
of  whom  the  trustees  select  five,  and  the  others  are  appointed 
from  time  to  time,  one  each,  by  the  incumbents  of  the  follow- 
ing offices:  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  president  of  the  Bar  Association, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
senior  judge  of  the  federal  Circuit  Court,  and  mayor.  This  is 
the  traditional  American  method  of  "keeping  out  of  politics." 
The  tendency  in  Chicago  will  be  to  enlarge  the  present  small 
committee  in  similar  directions. 

The  selection  of  the  method  of  applying  the  income  of  the 
funds  held  by  community  trusts  has  not  yet  had  by  any 
means  as  much  attention  as  its  importance  deserves.  The 
plan  comes  from  financiers  and  its  financial  aspects  have  nat- 
urally been  clearly  envisaged.  The  absurdities  of  the  Mul- 
lanphy  bequest  for  distressed  emigrants  coming  to  St.  Louis 
for  a  home  in  the  West  and  the  fund  in  Massachusetts  for 
propaganda  advocating  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  are  evi- 
dent, and  all  of  the  community  foundations  have  the  great 
merit  of  discouraging  such  gifts.  Is  there,  however,  sufficient 
guarantee  that  trust  committees  or  distribution  committees  as 


they  are  to  be  created  under  the  present  or  the  forecast  Chi- 
cago plan,  or  on  the  plan  of  any  of  the  community  trusts  thus 
far  created,  will  really  be  qualified  to  represent  their  commu- 
nities? Are  they  certain  to  be  expert  in  discovering  and 
weighing  various  charitable  and  educational  needs?  Are  they 
not  likely  to  be  representative  of  one  class,  or  of  a  group  of 
closely  related  business  and  professional  circles?  Are  they 
not  likely  to  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  prosperous  mem- 
bers of  society,  of  the  investors,  of  the  conservative,  the  cau- 
tious, the  disillusioned  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  rejoined  that  if 
this  is  so  it  is  clearly  an  advantage.  The  donors  to  founda- 
tions are  apt  to  have  just  this  psychology  and  it  is  therefore 
appropriate  that  their  representatives  after  their  death  should 
have  it.  Ah!  but  that  is  just  what  the  community  trust  is  to 
prevent.  There  is  to  be  an  end  at  last  of  the  dead  hand.  In 
the  natural  course  of  events  the  young  or  the  middle-aged  re- 
ceive the  accumulations  of  the  aged  on  their  demise,  or  at 
least  such  part  of  it  as  the  state  does  not  require.  Under  the 
laws  oi  averages  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  some  of  it  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  heirs  who  as  compared  with  the  donors 
are  more  experimental,  more  daring,  less  conforming,  more 
gullible — if  one  prefers  to  put  it  that  way;  more  social — if 
we  express  it  sympathetically.  Even  when  there  is  no  marked 
difference  in  age  there  may  still  be  a  great  difference  in  char- 
acter. Compare,  for  example,  Mrs.  Sage's  almost  pathetic  de- 
sire to  give  generously  with  her  husband's  well  known  re- 
luctance to  give.  The  differences  between  Jay  Gould  and  his 
sons  and  daughters  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  obviate  any 
indelicacy  in  referring  to  them.  John  D.  Rockefeller  may 
derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  gifts  made  in  his 
life  time,  but  he  would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to  recognize  that 
his  son's  very  different  experience  and  interests  have  played  a 
major  part  in  realizing  the  ambitions  of  his  later  years.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  enable  Mrs.  Sage,  the  two  Rockefellers 
and  Mr.  Carnegie  to  carry  out  boldly  their  liberal,  almost 
revolutionary  projects. 

Will  the  plan  of  unrestricted  gifts  to  a  community  trust 
work  in  the  same  way,  or  may  it  not  become,  in  effect,  a 
shrewd  device  for  circumventing  the  natural  results  of  the 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  older  to  the  younger,  from  the 
more  acquisitive  to  the  more  liberal  type  of  mind?  If  it  be- 
comes a  thoroughly  safe,  a  levelling  agency,  gathering  to  it- 
self all  the  large  and  hard  won  sums  which  accumulators  do 
not  want  to  risk  with  uncertain  heirs,  what  effect  will  this 
have  on  progress?  Will  the  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  be  apt  to  choose  for  the  distributing  committee  some 
humble,  underpaid  practitioner  who  knows  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  or  a  prosperous  consulting  physician  who  is  prominently 
connected  with  many  great  hospitals?  Will  the  choice  of 
the  Bar  Association  fall  on  a  Clarence  Darrow  or  an  Elihu 
Root,  a  Frank  Walsh  or  a  William  H.  Taft,  and  what  differ- 
ence will  it  make  as  one  or  the  other  may  be  selected? 

The  community  trust  offers  special  opportunities,  we  are 
told  in  a  booklet  of  the  Chicago  Trust,  to  possessors  of  large 
wealth  "who  have  not  the  time  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
various  charitable  needs  of  Chicago  and  decide  which  most 
deserves  their  support."  Not  by  such  means  can  the  holders 
of  great  wealth  evade  their  responsibilities.  To  give  to  a 
community  trust  is  a  decision  like  any  other.  A  wealthy  donor 
who  gives  to  it  because  he  has  "no  time  to  investigate"  is 
showing  a  lamentable  lack  of  perspective.  It  will  take  more 
time  to  form  a  rational  judgment  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
a  gift  of  this  kind  than  it  will  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits 
of  all  the  hospitals,  relief  agencies,  and  colleges  that  will  ever 
appeal  to  him.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  the  wise  thing  to  do. 
It  is  only  if  there  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  gift 
that  it  should  be  made;  and  to  make  it  as  a  result  of  sugges- 
tion, without  weighing  those  arguments  carefully,  would  in- 
dicate a  degree  of  unfitness  for  that  stewardship  which  the 
churches  assure  us  belongs  to  the  ownership  of  wealth  and 
which  community  trusts  are  presumably  expected  to  promote. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Land  Colonization 


IN  saying,  last  week,  that  "there  is  land  enough  in  this 
country  for  millions  of  small  farms,"  the  new  commis- 
sioner-general of  immigration,  W.  W.  Husband,  is  only 
repeating  what  Secretary  Lane  and  other  members  of  the  past 
administration  have  been  driving  home  for  some  years.  But 
it  is  important  that  the  first  official  announcement  of  the  com- 
missioner should  be  to  the  effect  that  the  new  administration 
is  planning  a  program  to  realize  the  colonization  of  millions 
of  waste  acres  by  immigrant  farmers.  He  takes  the  view  that 
any  plan  of  land  settlement  should  be  based  on  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid,  swamp  and  cut-over  land,  that  is,  take  the  form 
of  adding  to  the  cultivated  area  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  of  intensifying  the  processes  of  agriculture  in  areas  al- 
ready under  cultivation.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  principle  among  rural  economists ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing it  is  agreed  that  inferior  land,  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  living,  is  now  bought  by  settlers  in  the  West  simply 
because  much  more  promising  land  in  federal  and  other  public 
reserves  has  not  yet  been  made  available  by  reclamation  in  one 
form  or  another.     Mr.  Husband  goes  on  to  explain : 

Our  plan  is  not  to  scatter  these  people  out  in  sparsely  settled 
sections  and  put  them  up  against  the  problems  that  our  pioneers 
went  through.  Neither  do  we  plan  to  start  foreign  settlement 
communities  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  we  plan  to 
group  them,  somewhat  on  the  European  village  plan,  and  offer 
them  the  advantages  of  expert  agricultural  and  home  demon- 
stration instruction  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
to   aid   them   in  taking    advantage   of   the   Farm   Loan   Act. 

In  this  and  intimations  of  other  items  in  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  the  best  judgment  of  students  of  this  subject  and 
the  experience  of  successful  land  colonization  in  different 
states  finds  its  expression.  Very  opportunely  at  this  moment 
comes  the  publication,  this  week,  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion's contribution  to  the  question  of  immigrant  colonization, 
one  of  the  Americanization  Studies  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Allen  T.  Burns.  A  Stake  in  the  Land,  by  Peter  A. 
Speek,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  (Harper 
&  Bros.)  is  not  only  the  latest  but  also  the  most  authoritative 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  from  every  important 
angle.  It  is  full  of  vital  suggestions  based  on  specific  facts. 
First,  and  bearing  very  directly  on  Commissioner  Husband's 
proposals,  is  the  warning  that  reclamation  and  colonization 
work,  though  closely  connected  and  dependent  upon  each 
other,  are  fundamentally  different  processes  and  must  be 
handled  separately.     Mr.  Speek  says: 

It  is  one  thing  to  plan  and  irrigate  a  desert  area  and  quite  a 
different  thing  successfully  to  populate  the  irrigated  land.  The 
first  is  mainly  a  technical  enterprise,  while  the  other  deals  mainly 
with  human  beings.  The  people  who  direct  and  prosecute  re- 
clamation work — civil  engineers  and  other  technical  experts — 
might  not  be  good  colonizers.  The  duties  of  the  latter  consist  in 
selecting  suitable  settlers,  directing  their  land-cultivation  work, 
and  organizing  and  directing  the  community  life  of  the  settlers. 
On  the  other  hand,  colonizers,  trained  agriculturists  and  com- 
munity workers  might  not  be  able  successfully  to  conduct  re- 
clamation work.  .  .  .  Almost  all  the  proposed  plans  of  land 
settlement  fail  to  make  such  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Speek's  summary  of  prevailing  opinion  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  public  and  private  colonization  also  is  timely. 
The  difference  of  opinion  here  is  irreconcilable  ;  but  Mr.  Speek 
concludes  that  it  is  desirable  for  public  and  private  colo- 
nization to  go  on  side  by  side,  competing  one  with  the  other 
and  learning  from  each  other's  experience.  The  unregulated 
exploitation  of  immigrants  by  private  concerns  which  have  no 
other  interest  than  that  of  selling  land  at  the  highest  possible 
price  must  cease.  The  success  of  the  California  method  of  land 


settlement  by  the  state,  familiar  to  Survey  readers,  has  proved 
that  the  creation  of  new  communities  by  the  state,  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Husband,  is  possible  without  waste- 
fulness or  maladministration.  The  experience  of  Wisconsin, 
also  recently  reviewed  in  the  Survey,  shows  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  government  so  to  control  private  development  of  agri- 
cultural lands  as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Speek  maintains  that  private  land  companies  must  be  reg- 
ulated and  licensed  by  public  authorities  and  that  public  credit 
.should  be  extended  to  them. 

The  proper  distribution  of  immigrant  settlers  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  probable  that  the 
compromise  immigration  bill,  when  re-submitted  to  Congress, 
will  contain  definite  provisions  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Speek 
suggests  that  the  federal  colonization  board,  recommended  to 
control  all  land  settlement  schemes,  private  and  public,  should 
also  be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  immigrants  who 
wish  to  go  on  the  land.  Conceiving  the  Americanization  pro- 
cess in  the  liberal  spirit  which  pervades  the  Americanization 
Studies,  he  would  not  rule  out  as  necessarily  undesirable  the 
building  up  of  exclusively  foreign  neighborhoods  but  only 
when  they  become  so  large  or  so  secluded  as  to  provide  in- 
sufficient contacts  with  the  life  and  culture  of  old^r  resident 
groups.  His  conclusions  on  this  point,  from  a  wide  study  in 
the  field,  are  summarized  as  follows: 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  of  the  writer  wai  that  the  larger 
the  rural  immigrant  colony,  the  less  it  showed  eridences  of 
American  influences.  This  was  quite  apparent  in  regard  to  the 
Slavic  and  especially  the  Polish  colonies  visited  in  a  number  of 
states.  The  immigrants  already  settled  in  large  colonies  of  one 
nationality  cannot  be  re-distributed,  but  they  can  be  reached  by 
other  means,  one  of  which  is  an  efficient  public  school  system. 

Measures  should  be  undertaken  for  the  distribution  of  the  new 
immigrant  settlers  so  as  to  avoid  their  congregation  in  large 
colonies  of  only  one  nationality.  The  question  is,  how  large 
such  national  groups  must  be  in  order  to  keep  the  settlers  in  the 
colony  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  their  becoming  clannish 
and  remaining  untouched  by  American  influences  for  a  generation 
or  a  number  of  generations.  The  observation  of  the  writer  and 
his  interviews  on  this  question  with  the  people  engaged  in  col- 
onization have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  such  groups  ought 
to  be  of  from  five  to  fifteen  families  each,  settled  in  the  same 
neighborhood  among  other  groups  of  other  nationalities  or  native 
settlers. 

Contrary  to  much  prejudiced  opinion,  the  immigrants  by  no 
means  desire  clannish  exclusion  from  other  national  groups. 
They  have  come  here,  for  the  most  part,  to  get  away  from 
the  traditions  and  inhibitions  of  their  own  country  and  to 
seek  the  larger  personal  and  social  life  of  western  civilization. 
Only  force  of  circumstances — and  among  these  the  all  but 
complete  absence  of  machinery  for  guiding  and  aiding  them — 
compels  the  congregation  of  newcomers  in  large  colonies  of 
the  same  nationality. 

Selection  for  competency  in  farming  is,  of  course,  another 
problem  to  be  solved.  Many  examples  have  been  given  at 
different  times  in  the  Survey  of  failure  in  colonization 
schemes  or  "back-to-the-land"  movements  simply  because  a 
desire  to  escape  city  congestion  rather  than  aptitude  for  rural 
life  and  work  was  the  dominant  motive  of  the  settlers.  Mr. 
Speek  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  need  for  careful  selec- 
tion but  advances  no  very  concrete  tests  of  ability. 

Education  and  the  provision  of  public  credit  are  indispens- 
able to  success.  Mr.  Speek  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
settlers'  credit  division  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau, 
with  a  special  land  colonization  credit  fund,  along  lines  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Knutson  bill  of  1919.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  system  of  rural  credits  in  the  United  States 
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needs  overhauling;  and  the  extension  of  short-time  operating 
credits  for  new  settlers  would  give  them  an  advantage  over 
established  farming  communities  which  these,  no  jioubt,  would 
I    hotly  resent. 

The  value  of  voluntary  cooperative  organization  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  immigrant  settler 
need  hardly  be  stressed  in  these  days.  In  Spain  it  has  been  made 
the  pivot  of  the  rural  reforms  of  recent  years,  and  throughout 
the  world  the  cooperative  movement  among  food  producers  is 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Mr.  Speek,  however,  is  right 
in  emphasizing  the  educational  and  psychological  value  of  co- 
operative action  and  the  spirit  of  solidarity  it  calls  forth. 

Commissioner  Husband,  in  his  statement,  shows  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  educational  aid  to  help  the  im- 
migrant settler  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  On 
this  subject,  Mr.  Speek  has  many  recommendations  to  make 
which  go  far  beyond  the  supply  merely  of  technical  instructors. 
Public  control  over  parochial  schools,  and  what  almost 
amounts  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  public  school 
system  in  rural  areas  are  more  fundamental  and,  perhaps, 
more  difficult  of  attainment  than  new  provisions  for  adult 
education.  Other  community  institutions,  such  as  church  and 
library,  the  organization  of  recreative  community  activities 
and  the  permeation  of  the  community  with  a  spirit  of  mutual 
responsibility  and  progress  are  indispensable  factors  in  this 
larger  educational  program.  We  must  realize  that  economic 
advancement  in  itself  is  not  only  insufficient  as  an  aim  but 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  accompanied  by  a  conservation  of 
human  values  and  the  enlargement  of  social  ideals  in  the  in- 
dividual. If  conceived  with  such  largeness  of  purpose,  the 
colonization  program  of  the  new  administration  will  not  only 
he  helpful  but  epoch  making.  Bruno  Lasker. 


In   Quarantine1 


ONDITIONS  on  Hoffman's  Island  are  too  well  known 
\^A  to  need  description  in  every  detail,  and  since  the  insti- 
tution has  lately  been  transferred  from  the  state  to  the 
federal  government,  it  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  greatly  im- 
proved. But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  third  class  pass- 
enger the  first  requirement  of  an  improved  system — as  it  is 
also  in  the  betterment  of  conditions  during  the  transatlantic 
voyage — is  to  provide  for  the  presence  of  an  "immigrants' 
friend"  who,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  in  the  government 
service  and  have  no  other  duties;  and  not  one  "sitting  at  table 
in  the  uniform  of  his  rank  on  the  commandant's  right  side."  The 
main  mistake  of  the  present  administration  of  the  island  con- 
sists, as  on  the  ship,  in  the  fact  that  the  arriving  guests  are 
not  grouped  according  to  nationality  or  language.  Much  de- 
plorable discomfort  would  never  arise  if  that  were  done. 

But  to  my  traveler's  tale.  Gladness  was  occasioned  after 
arrival  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  take  a  shower  bath.  Sad- 
ness followed  later,  during  the  eight  days'  stay  on  the  island 
when  it  was  found  that  the  guests  were  not  allowed  to  take 
such  a  bath  again  nor  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

There  was  a  wild  scramble  for  "bunks."  If  in  this  there 
was  any  aid  or  direction  given  by  the  employes  of  the  institu- 
tion, I  failed  to  notice  it.  One  of  the  employes  (and  not  the 
lowest)  said:  "We  don't  run  a  hotel  here,"  and  seemed  to 
be  proud  of  whatever  truth  was  conveyed  by  this  remark, 
rather  than  ashamed.  Meanwhile,  the  passengers'  clothing 
was  being  disinfected.  A  young  merchant  from  Poland  said 
to  me: 

I  had  to  pass  through  the  big  emigrants'  camp  at  Danzig. 
One  of  the  officials  there  sp,oke  to  me  as  follows:  "In  order  to 
enable  you  to  pass  into  German  and  other  territory  on  your  way 
to  the  port  of  embarkation,  I  have  to  certify  on  your  document 
that  you  have  been  deloused  and  your  clothing  disinfected.  I  see 
that  your  suit  is  absolutely  new,  just  bought.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  put  it  under  hot  steam.  I  shall  truthfully  write  on  your  docu- 
ment the  mere  words,  Underclothes  Disinfected,  and  do  nothing 

1  See  Third  Class  by  Max  F.  Meyer,  in  the  Survey  for  March   12,   p.  8S3. 


else    to   you.     Nobody   will   stop   you   on   your   journey   through 

Europe."    And  nobody  did  stop  me  in  Europe.     You  Americans 

seem  to  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  delicacy  of  feeling  to  make 

such  fine  individual  distinctions. 

I  listened  silently  to  this  tale.  Somehow  one  did  not  feel 
very  proud  of  being  an  American  at  that  moment,  when  the 
disinfected  clothing  bundles  were  thrown  to  the  immigrants 
who  were  fighting  in  the  yard  to  find  their  own  in  the  big  pile. 

The  commanding  officer  obviously  was  a  man  with  a  big 
heart,  well  liked  by  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
If  any  personal  criticism  could  be  made  it  was  that  of  his  not 
assuming,  or,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  not  possessing 
enough  authority  over  the  employes  or  over  his  guests.  A 
state  of  anarchy  seemed  to  reign.  "Are  we  right  in  conclud- 
ing," said  some  immigrants,  "that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  this  island  receives  a  crowd  of  quarantined 
people?"  There  was  a  single  faucet  where  a  thousand  people 
were  to  get  water,  not  only  to  drink  but  also  to  do  a  little 
washing  of  clothes.  (This  being  "no  hotel,"  there  was  no 
provision  for  having  clothes  sent  to  a  laundry,  though  one 
wanted  to  pay  for  it.)  "Those  immigrants  have  no  sense. 
They  are  animals.  They  fight  even  for  a  drink,"  said  some 
employes  contemptuously,  without  seeing  the  self-indictment. 
Spontaneously  some  immigrants  had  to  assume  the  moral  and 
physical  risk,  not  small,  of  usurping  authority  to  order  their 
fellow  immigrants  to  stand  in  line  with  their  drinking  cups. 
After  a  little  over  forty-eight  hours  a  second  faucet  was 
screwed  on  the  water  pipe. 

The  employes — men  and  women — seemed  to  be  mostlv 
good-natured,  average  people.  But  they  worked  under  a.  bad 
system  or,  perhaps,  under  no  system.  And  some  of  them 
lacked  the  intellect,  or  the  temperament,  or  both,  for  being 
employed  as  caretakers  of  these  immigrants.  The  stereotyped 
idea,  "These  are  only  immigrants,"  floated  in  the  air  and 
brutalized  all. 

Mail  packages  sent  from  New  York  city  to  the  island  in  the 
outer  bay  for  the  comfort  of  friends  quarantined  were  deliv- 
ered five  days  later  just  before  these  were  quitting  the  island. 
Some  anxious  friends  had  put  special  delivery  stamps  on  let- 
ters sent  to  immigrants  on  the  island,  not  knowing  that  thereby 
they  did  not  speed  up  but  only  delayed  (sometimes  for  days) 
the  delivery  under  the  system  which,  in  such  cases,  called  for 
the  passport.  No  American  postage  stamps  were  for  sale 
on  this  American  island,  although  there  was  a  mailbox,  and 
the  quarantined  people  were  eager  to  buy  stamps  and 
avoid  delay  on  their  letters.  Three  letters  I  put  in  the 
mailbox  on  three  successive  mornings,  correctly  provided 
with  stamps,  and  addressed  to  a  house  on  Staten  Island, 
arrived  at  the  address  all  on  the  same  day.  A  thou- 
sand people  quarantined  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  New 
York  in  the  Twentieth  Century  had  no  permission  to  drop  a 
dime  in  a  slot  and  relieve  their  friends'  anxiety  and  their  own 
by  a  short  talk  over  the  telephone.  The  longing  of  the  im- 
migrants to  telegraph  details  of  their  arrival  to  friends  and 
relatives  who  were  coming  to  meet  them  in  New  York  from 
states  as  far  as  Michigan,  was  met  by  the  cold  shoulder  of 
the  employes.  A  woman  whose  given  name  was  Hanna  on 
the  passport  and  Chana  on  the  address  had  great  difficulty  and 
many  days'  delay  in  obtaining  mail  very  important  to  her  hap- 
piness, because  the  understanding  that  these  were  merely  ortho- 
graphic differences  due  to  the  ethnological  conditions  of  East- 
ern Europe  was  quite  beyond  the  distributer. 

Some  of  the  employes  showed  a  peculiar  suspiciousness.  On 
the  third  day,  a  woman,  totally  unknown  to  me  and  not  speak- 
ing English,  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  way  of  getting  milk  for 
her  baby.  Nobody  could  tell  her,  she  said.  She  nursed  the 
baby  partly,  but  did  not  have  milk  enough  herself  to  satisfy 
the  child.  And  for  three  days  she  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  way  of  getting  milk,  perhaps  chiefly  because  none 
of  the  employes  charged  with  the  care  of  these  people  under- 
stood her  language.  It  was  after  supper;  sorry  for  her  and 
the  baby,  I  rushed  about  the  buildings  trying  to  find  somebody 
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before  dark,  with  no  success.  Finally  I  saw  at  a  distance  a 
well  dressed  young  man  in  conversation  with  a  well  dressed 
young  lady.  I  ran  to  him  and  told  the  story,  but  to  my 
astonishment  the  young  man  did  not  say  excitedly,  "A  woman 
and  a  baby  in  need? — I  am  running,"  but  coldly  smiling: 
"You  can't  put  anything  over  on  us.  I  know  who  you  are. 
We  have  been  investigated  before.  Milk  for  all  babies  has 
been  distributed  today  as  always  at  supper  time.  You  are 
trying  to  stir  up  trouble."  I  "fell  from  the  sky"  and  said: 
"This  is  all  new  to  me.  I  do  not  know  you  and  do  not  know 
how  you  come  to  know  me.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  out  how  immigrants  live  on  a  ship.  But  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  visiting  Hoffman's  Island,  was  brought  here  by  the 
accident  of  disease  on  board  and  against  my  wish,  since  my 
wife  has  been  waiting  for  me  more  than  a  week  in  the  city. 
I  want  nothing  but  to  help  someone  who  needs  help.  Will 
you  not  help  this  baby?"  No  reply.  "Then  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  the  officer  in  command."  "I  will  not  tell  you.  Search 
yourself,"  he  replied.  "I  have  searched  in  vain,  being  a 
stranger  here.  This  is  not  my  own  affair.  Will  you  not  help 
a  baby?"  After  a  good  deal  of  further  pleading  the  gentle- 
man yielded,  went  to  a  point  of  the  beach  where  he  easily 
found  the  commanding  officer  and  must  have  told  him,  out 
of  my  hearing,  an  awful  story.  The  commanding  officer  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  terribly  angry,  and  only  after  he  had 
threatened  me  with  reprisals  did  he  investigate  the  truth, 
admit  I  was  correct,  get  milk  for  the  baby  and  order  that 
milk  be  furnished  regularly  for  babies  at  supper  time.  No 
further  commentary  is  needed  except  again  to  repeat  that  what 
Hoffman's  Island  most  wants  in  addition  to  its  administration 
is  an  efficient  immigrants'  friend. 

A  peculiar  amusement  was  caused  the  immigrants  for  some 
time  by  a  woman  who  daily  passed  along  the  aisles  of  all  the 
sleeping  rooms,  waved  a  towel  and  shouted:  "Come  across! 
Come  across!"  They  thought  she  was  a  lunatic.  But  the 
few  among  the  "guests"  who  understood  English  eventually 
found  out  from  her  the  following  story:  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  perfectly  new  towels  had  been  given  to  th?  6oo 
men  when  they  took  their  simple  baths,  but  only  eight  had  been 
returned  (as  if  anything  prevented  the  administration  from 
taking  the  towels  away  from  them  before  they  left  the  bath- 
room). Three  hundred  and  forty-two  new  towels  had  been 
kept  as  "souvenirs."  Undoubtedly  the  suitcases  would  be 
searched  at  the  hour  of  departure  and  woe  to  those,  etc.  But, 
she  added  naively,  the  departure  might  happen  to  be  too  sud- 
den to  allow  for  the  time  of  making  the  search  of  the  baggage, 
and  therefore  she  had  been  sent  to  ask  that  everybody  "come 
across"  at  once.  The  "guests"  were  so  astonished  that  they 
formed  a  committee  of  six,  speaking  different  languages,  which 
visited  all  sleeping  rooms  and  informed  all  the  men  that  theft 
was  a  serious  matter  and  that  they  could  be  deported  for  it — 
a  terrible  thought  to  every  immigrant.  The  men  all  declared 
with  surprise  and  indignation  that  they  had  never  seen  any 
towels,  that  they  had  dried  themselves  on  the  pajamas  which 
they  then  had  to  wear  for  a  few  hours  afterwards,  that  they 
invited  a  thorough  search  of  their  baggage  to  be  made  right 
now,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  later  day  and  for  another  occa- 
sion when  the  employes  might  lack  time  for  a  thoroughgoing 
search.  No  search  was  ever  made.  The  350  towels  had 
probably  been  ordered  to  be  given  out,  but  by  some  mistake 
had  not  been  given  out.  Some  of  the  immigrants,  however, 
whispered  that  they  suspected  that  some  employe  had  launched 
a  scheme  of  defrauding  the  federal  or  state  government  of  the 
342  new  towels,  using  that  female  employe  as  a  dupe  and  a 
shield.  To  such  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants 
American  public  servants  ought  never  to  expose  themselves. 
That  committee  of  six,  by  the  way,  received  no  word  of  thanks 
for  its  efforts.    Was.  that  natural  forgetf ulness  ? 

One  "guest"  had  chosen  his  bunk  close  to  a  window  at  the 
side  of  which  a  large  blanket  was  nailed  against  the  wall.  He 
failed  to  investigate  the  nature  of  this  wall  decoration.     He 


said  later:  "On  the  ship  it  rained  on  me  only  whije  eating,, 
but  here  it  rained,  on  me  while  sleeping."  This  is  what  hap- 
pened. One  night  a  strong  wind  blew  loose  the  blanket, 
which  served  to  cover  up  another  window  containing  some 
broken  panes.  Several  hours  the  sleeper  shivered  from  the 
cold.  Then,  at  three  o'clock,  the  rain,  added  to  the  wind, 
drenched  him  in  a  few  seconds  and  forced  him,  since  he  could 
find  no  other  sleeping  place,  to  stand  in  the  dark  between  the 
other  beds  until  the  morning  dawned. 

There  had  been  a  swamp  on  the  ship.  There  was  a  swamp 
here,  in  one  sleeping  hall,  under  the  beds  of  the  sleepers,  be- 
cause the  water  spilled  on  the  floor  of  an  adjoining  toilet  room 
ran  in  large  quantities  over  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  quarters. 
It  could  have  been  avoided  by  better  management,  but  was 
not.  "I  wish  these  Syrian  women  having  their  bunks  around 
me  would  not  urinate  on  the  floor  during  the  night,"  said  an 
American  woman.  "I  admit  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  toilet 
room  in  the  dark.  Perhaps  they  do  not  even  know  its  loca- 
tion. I  cannot  tell  them.  We  don't  understand  each  other  s 
language.  Why  were  not  the  guests  grouped  according  to 
language?"  I  could  not  answer  her  question,  being  myself 
only  a  quarantined  passenger  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  why's 
and  wherefore's  of  the  administration.  This  woman's  daughter 
had  gone  to  France  on  a  visit  six  years  ago.  The  war  had 
intervened.  Four  months  ago  the  mother  had  gone  abroad 
to  get  her  daughter,  and  now  they  were  returning  to  husband 
and  father  in  Pittsburgh. 

On  Monday  morning  the  guests  were  transferred  from 
Hoffman's  Island  to  Ellis  Island.  Max  F.  Meyer. 


First   Siftin 


gs 


IT  is  not  at  the  shores  of  the  United  States  that  the  first 
inspection  of  immigrants  begins.  No,  far  back  in  the  cities 
of  Eastern  Europe,  perhaps,  occurs  the  first  sifting  out  f 
undesirable  emigrants.  In  some  sunny,  rectangular  room  look- 
ing out  on  a  stone-paved  street,  away  off  in  the  Balkans,  the 
American  consul  may  perform  this  salutory  deed.  They  come 
to  him  in  droves,  those  over-anxious  denizens  of  a  country  no 
longer  able  to  support  them  comfortably. 

"We  want  to  go  to  the  States,"  they  say  through  an  inter- 
preter. A  volley  of  questions  and  replies  follows,  such  as 
these:  Have  you  money  enough?  Are  you  physically  fit?  To 
whom  are  you  going?  In  Jugoslavia  a  keen-witted  consul 
must  also  detect  soldiers  who  have  happened  to  fight  in  the 
Austrian  ranks  and  therefore,  as  enemy  aliens,  are  inadmis- 
sible. "They  come  back  again  and  again,"  he  says.  "You 
cannot  down  them.  If  they  think  I  can't  see  through  their 
disguise  they're  much  mistaken.  It  keeps  me  jumping,  how- 
ever." 

Then  there  are  young  girls,  expectant  of  all  things,  vivid, 
eager  and  trusting.  They  may  want  to  join  relatives,  or  to 
do  domestic  service,  or  just  get  away  from  the  steady  grind 
of  daily  labor  at  home,  where  they  know  its  severity,  to  go 
to  an  unknown  land  whose  conditions  they  know  nothing  of. 
Take  Helena  from  Southeastern  Europe,  for  instance.  She 
looks  up  at  you  with  eyes  that  are  the  purest  blue,  and  sings 
a  folk  song  as  she  goes  about  her  work.  Each  day  she  is  play- 
ful, although  ever"  so  industrious.  You  see,  she  has  to  "do" 
the  hotel  rooms  together  with  the  serving  man.  He  it  is  who 
polishes  floors,  by  slipping  along  one  foot  thrust  into  a  sanded 
slipper.  Together  they  scour  and  polish.  Yet,  Helena,  whose 
hands  are  red  and  rough  from  early  morning's  lighting  of 
fires  and  running  with  pails  of  water  for  the  guests,  timidly 
inquires:  "How  is  it  in  America?  Do  you  think  I  could  go 
there,  and  how  should  I  be  prepared?"  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile her  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  over  one  thousand  dinars, 
that  besides  her  ticket  she  must  have  money  in  reserve,  that 
she  must  be  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  and  must  have  a  per- 
sonal address  of  someone  who  will  be  responsible  for  her. 

Another  case  comes  to  mind.     The  fat,  jovial  coachman 
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who  perches  on  the  box  of  a  dilapidated  little  blue  coach  that 
drives  "foreigners"  about  the  town.  Even  he  is  interested  in 
America.  He  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  do  coachman  duty 
there,  but  he  little  realizes  that  coaches  are  going  out  in  favor 
of  automobiles.  As  he  is  so  stupid  that  he  does  not  rightly 
know  the  streets  of  his  own  capital,  he  would  do  very  badly 
in  a  crowded  American  city,  supposing  he  did  get  a  job. 

The  fear  of  being  detained  in  a  port  looms  large  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  are  just  starting  out.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  a  tragedy  when  a  young  girl  from  the  interior  is  detained 
six  weeks  or  more  by  trachoma,  for  instance.  She  may  run 
up  a  bill  for  doctor's  service  and  board  to  an  extent  which 
neither  she  nor  her  family,  distant  it  may  be  in  the  laboring 
circles  of  America,  will  be  able  to  pay.  Young  children,  too. 
often  present  a  case  to  ponder  over.  The  consul  at  his  desk 
in  the  capital  on  the  Danube  wrinkles  his  brow  and  asks  dis- 
pairingly:  "Now  what  can  people  be  thinking  of?  Here  I 
am  asked  to  start  two  little  people  five  and  six  years  old 
upon  their  way  to  America.  Preposterous !  I  never  take  such 
responsibility.  Rather  I  reply  to  the  relatives  telling  them 
it  is  absolutely  impossible." 

So  it  goes;  the  business  of  being  father  confessor  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  emigrant  is  no  sinecure — and  the 
stream  of  would-be  Americans  never  ceases. 

Beatrice  Stevenson  Stanoyevich. 

Formerly  associated  with  Serbian  Relief  Committee. 

The  Cottage  Unit 

TO  a  great  extent  the  process  of  Americanization  thus 
far  has  been  that  of  trying  to  make  a  person  who  lives 
away  from  water  want  to  swim  and  put  forth  the  effort  to 
learn.  With  the  water  in  sight  the  process  becomes  easy.  The 
plan  which  I  shall  describe  here  had  its  origin  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  under  the  direction  of  Ruby  Baughman.  It  attempted 
to  furnish  American  water  which  would  look  so  tempting  to 
the  immigrant  that  he  would  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  learn 
to  swim  according  to  American  standards.  In  other  words  it 
gave  opportunity  for  a  slow,  gradual  development  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  from  within.  It  can  be  applied  to  sections  of 
large  cities  or  small  towns  as  a  whole,  where  are  found  hete- 
rogeneous groups  of  immigrants  difficult  to  assimilate.  The 
plan  has  its  nucleus  in  small  cottages,  as  units  of  a  larger  dis- 
trict organization,  with  a  school  house  or  library  as  the  chief 
center.  It  was  born  of  necessity.  Evening  school  classes  and 
classes  for  women  during  the  day  had  been  held  in  the  school 
houses  of  the  neighborhoods,  but  to  little  avail.  Sometimes 
the  school  houses  were  badly  located,  distant  from  the  foreign 
population,  but  more  often  their  cold,  formidable,  stone  fronts 
were  positively  forbidden  to  timid  immigrants.  Then  too, 
a  foreign  man,  with  his  European  conception  of  the  position  of 
man  and  father  of  the  family,  could  hardly  be  expected  at 
once  (except  where  the  need  was  economically  pressing)  to 
subject  himself  to  such  instruction  as  his  children  were  given 
in  the  day  time — even  to  sitting  in  the  same  seats  which  were 
as  suitable  to  his  physical  size  as  were  the  text-books  to  his 
mental  capacity. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Cottages  or  shacks  exactly  like 
those  in  which  the  people  themselves  lived  were  rented,  some- 
times by  the  board  of  education,  but  more  often  by  private 
contributors.  The  place  selected  was  in  the  heart  of  the  par- 
ticular group  to  be  reached.  Here  the  teacher,  usually  the 
home  teacher,  made  friends  with  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, gradually  getting  small  groups  of  women  together  morn- 
ings and  afternoons,  either  to  sew  or  merely  visit.  Their 
meeting  place  was  naturally  the  cottage,  which,  to  make  it 
seem  to  belong  to  the  women,  was  furnished  through  their 
efforts,  aside  from  the  regular  equipment  of  tables,  chairs, 
small  beds  for  the  nursery  children  and  other  nrcessary  ar- 
ticles. Often  the  curtains  were  made  of  flour  sacks  and  dec- 
orated with  the  exquisite  hand  work  so  natural  to  foreign  wo- 


men. An  effort  was  made  to  use  such  material  as  might  be 
duplicated  in  their  own  homes,  thus  teaching  indirectly  many 
lessons  in  simple,  inexpensive  home  decoration.  Lessons  of 
cleanliness  were  taught  in  the  same  indirect  way,  the  cottage 
being  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  neat.  Slowly  improvements 
were  seen  in  the  homes  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  women 
themselves. 

Out  of  the  simple  social  meetings  grew  a  desire  to  learn 
English,  as  from  time  to  time  socially  minded  American  wo- 
men joined  the  group.  Because  these  women  did  not  speak 
the  language  of  the  group,  the  foreign  women  thus  felt  a  need 
for  learning  English  in  order  to  make  their  meetings  more 
pleasant.  Social  contact  with  English-speaking  people  is  the 
only  motive  for  learning  English,  and  as  many  of  these  wo- 
men could  get  along  perfectly  well  economically,  socially,  and 
spiritually  without  any  English,  the  motive  for  learning  it 
had  to  be  supplied.  The  cottage  often  becomes  a  center  for 
baby  welfare  meetings,  visits  of  the  city  and  county  nurses, 
and  various  charity  visitors,  although  not  as  a  permanent  office 
because  the  cottage  must  never  lose  its  simple,  close  touch 
with  the  neighborhood. 

If  the  mothers  find  this  experience  profitable  and  delightful 
it  follows  that  the  men,  never  wishing  to  be  outdone  by  the 
women,  demand  evening  classes.  Sometimes  the  demand  has 
to  be  worked  up  slowly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  women,  by  fur- 
nishing a  social  environment  where  English  must  be  spoken. 
But  usually  the  outside  economic  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  men  will  make  any  other  stimulating  motive  unneces- 
sary. In  their  case  the  test  of  the  teacher  is  ability  to  teach, 
and  here  again  indirect  methods  can  be  used  in  training  them 
to  be  good  citizens.  The  idea  of  representative  government 
is  put  into  operation  by  having  each  group  organized  as  a  com- 
mittee with  a  chairman  who  in  turn  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  of  a  larger  community  organiza- 
tion. Each  small  group  has  its  committee  that  arranges  the 
social  evenings. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  socialization  is  accomplished  dur- 
ing class  periods,  no  definite  criterion  is  established  as  to  just 
what  actually  has  been  done  until  tested  by  some  kind  of  spon- 
taneous activities — parties,  dances,  or  socials  in  which  both 
immigrants  and  Americans  participate.  One  who  is  begin- 
ning at  the  right  end  in  teaching,  basing  instruction  upon  the 
needs  of  the  people,  will  find  in  these  social  activities  the 
greatest  source  of  the  information  she  desires  in  order  to  make 
her  work  function  in  the  lives  of  her  people. 

In  a  large  district,  several  of  these  cottages,  each  with  its 
own  small  organization,  can  play  a  definite  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  whole.  Usually  the  central  community  or- 
ganizations hold  their  meetings  at  the  library  or  school  audi- 
torium nearest  the  center  of  the  district.  Ideally  the  pro- 
gram is  arranged  and  carried  out  by  a  committee  composed 
of  a  member  from  each  smaller  group,  augmented  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  other  active  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity, such  as  the  board  of  trade,  clubs,  library,  churches, 
lodges,  and  parent-teacher's  organizations.  Each  small  group, 
out  of  its  own  simple  neighborhood  programs,  selects  the  best 
offerings  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  large  com- 
munity meeting.  The  cooperating  American  agencies  furnish 
the  solid  portion  of  the  program,  such  as  speakers,  and  select 
the  questions  of  community  betterment  for  discussion.  Thus 
it  becomes  a  give  and  take  affair,  not  simply  an  imposition  up- 
on foreign  groups  of  what  ideas  the  Americans  think  they 
ought  to  hold. 

To  sum  up,  the  cottage  idea  serves  to  furnish  the  stimulus 
for  an  immigrant  to  wish  to  become  an  American,  to  give  him 
an  environment  in  which  he  may  learn,  and  finally  to  test 
out  his  knowledge  socially ;  in  other  words,  to  make  him  want 
to  swim,  to  teach  him  how  to  swim,  and  to  test  his  ability  af- 
ter he  has  learned.  Corinne  A.  Seeds. 

Former  Principal,  Avenue  21  Evening  School, 

Los  Angeles. 
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The  Worcester  Plan 


IMMIGRANT  education  in  Worcester  has  been  carried  on 
under  public  school  authority  for  some  seven  years,  since 
the  time  when  the  School  Department  took  over  mothers' 
classes  that  had  been  started  a  year  previously  by  the  local 
Women's  Club.  There  has  been  consistent  development  since 
that  time.  The  organization  places  at  the  head  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  full  cooperation,  the  Bureau  of  Americanization  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  and  the  Worces- 
ter School  Department,  functioning  through  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools  and  the  assistant  superintendent,  who  is  the 
director  of  Americanization.  The  latter  is  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  supervisors  of  classes  for  immigrants.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  school  authorities,  cooperative  effort,  is  derived 
from  an  advisory  committee  from  industry,  from  groups  of 
the  foreign-born,  churches,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Citizen- 
ship, the  federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  other 
interested  agencies.  The  finances  are  cared  for  by  the  school 
authorities.  Besides,  there  is  specific  state  aid  to  local  boards 
of  education  in  Massachusetts. 

In  order  that  all  teachers  may  be  trained,  there  are  pro- 
vided training  courses  in  Americanization  by  the  state  Bureau 
of  Americanization,  and  there  is  a  large  enrollment  of  teach- 
ers who  are  now  in  the  work  or  who  are  planning  to  enter  it 
next  year.  There  are  employed,  in  all,  four  full-time  teachers 
and  some  seventy  part-time  teachers. 

The  organization  for  immigrant  education  has  '  produced 
results.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  different  classes  have  been 
established  with  a  total  enrollment  of  over  two  thousand  pu- 
pils— at  least  half  of  the  work  being  done  in  evening  schools. 
Industries  have  cooperated  to  the  extent  of  establishing  thirty- 
three  of  these  classes.  In  two  industrial  plants  the  work  is  so 
comprehensive  as  to  demand  the  services  of  full-time  teachers, 
and  a  third  full-time  teacher  travels  from  plant  to  plant. 
There  are  seven  afternoon  classes  for  women  who  cannot  at- 
tend evening  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  just  how  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  cooperates  in  the  formation  of  classes.  It  is  an 
accepted  policy  in  Worcester  that  all  classes  organized  by  this 
agency  in  industrial  or  community  centers  and  elsewhere  are 
turned  over  to  the  public  schools  for  instruction  and  for  super- 
vision. 

There  are  at  least  two  distinct  novelties  in  the  Worcester 
plan  worthy  of  special  attention.  One  is  the  cooperation  with 
the  federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  whereby  all  illit- 
erate ex-service  men  who  are  listed  by  this,  organization  are 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  English  and  citizenship  through 
the  city  division  of  Americanization.  The  other  novel  feature 
is  a  day  school  conducted  from  9  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.  for  men 
out  of  employment.  Pupils  come  in  at  any  time  of  the  day 
and  stay  as  long  as  they  wish.  A  full-time  teacher  is  in  charge 
of  this  effort. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigration  sends  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  office  of  the  director  of  Americanization  one 
afternoon  each  week  for  specific  help  toward  naturalization. 
In  four  months,  450  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
service,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  there  has  been  made  pos- 
sible a  large  enrollment  in  strictly  citizenship  classes.  There 
is,  also,  very  close  cooperation  with  the  naturalization  record 
office. 

A  real  fellowship  exists  in  Worcester  between  native-  and 
foreign-born,  centering  about  the  schools.  The  foreign  lan- 
guage posters  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance,  and 
parochial  school  buildings  have,  in  cases,  been  used  for  even- 
ing school  classes.  While  the  Worcester  plan  does  not  spe- 
cifically provide  for  social  activities  as  outlined  in  some  city 
plans,  it  is  intended  that  there  shall  be,  at  all  times,  natural 
social  contacts  through  use  of  established  day  schools. 

Director  of  Americanization,  E-  Everett  Clark. 

Ansonia,  Conn. 


Americanization   Notts 
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AMERICANIZATION  workers  everywhere  will  do  wel 
to  read  The  Clubwoman,  the  organ  of  the  California  Fed' 
eration  of  Women's  Clubs  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs 
Frank  A.  Gibson  and  Ethel  Richardson  has  been  exceptional^ 
successful  in  extending  over  a  whole  state  a  most  energetic  vol- 
untary movement  for  Americanization  along  original,  progres 
sive  and  practical  lines.  The  federation  intends  to  complete 
before  the  end  of  May,  a  state  program  calling  for  a  national- 
ity map  for  each  county,  a  foreign  arts  and  crafts  exhibit  in 
each  county,  focusing  the  strength  of  each  department  on  some 
phase  of  Americanization.  Detailed  directions  for  making  the 
nationality  maps  have  been  given  the  local  clubs ;  the  chair 
men  of  the  federation's  departments  on  music,  art,  history  and 
landmarks,  Indian  affairs,  and  industrial  and  social  relations 
cooperate  with  the  Americanization  chairman  in  making  up 
local  exhibit  committees  and  putting  that  part  of  the  program 
over.  Several  of  the  city  clubs  and  club  federations  have  made 
Americanization  activities  prominent  parts  of  their  program. 


F 


A  SELECTED  list  of  references  to  the  contributions  of  for 
eign-born  Americans  to  American  life  and  culture  has  been 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.    In  a  Who's 
Who  of  notable  foreign-born  citizens,  those  of  British,  Cana 
dian  and  German  birth  are  omitted,  and  there  is  no  separate 
section  for  Jews,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  lists,  not- 
ably the  Austrian,  read  almost  like  pages  from  the  American 
Jewish  Yearbook.     A  classified   table  of   occupations  shows 
that  the  outstanding  citizens  of  foreign  birth  are  more  espec 
ially  active  as  authors,  educators,  clergymen  and  artists — thesi 
four  groups  comprising  almost  one-half  of  those  listed.     Thi 
list  of  references  to  articles  on  the  different  nationalities  in 
America  suffers  from  the  same  omissions  but  offers  a  good 
introduction  to  a  study  of  the  subject. 


JOHN  J.  MAHONEY,  state  supervisor  of  Americanization 
for  Massachusetts,  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  (No.  12,  1920)  describes  in  detail  the  Massachu- 
setts method  of  training  teachers  for  Americanization,  repeat- 
edly referred  to  in  these  columns.  Additional  chapters,  on  in- 
dustrial classes,  by  Frances  K.  Wetmore,  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Chicago,  and  on  Home  and  Neighborhood  Classes, 
by  Helen  Winkler  and  Elsa  Alsberg,  of  the  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Train- 
ing in  Americanization,  appointed  by  the  National  Conference 
on  Americanization  in  1919,  make  this  a  very  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  whole  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
wherever  an  extension  or  re-organization  of  state  and  local 
Americanization  work  is  contemplated. 


IN  an  effort  to  revive  the  art  of  Italian  embroidery  in  this 
country,  Hamilton  House,  one  of  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  the  People's  In- 
stitute, has  organized  an  Italian  needlecraft  center.  A  large 
number  of  skilled  East  Side  Italian  women,  who  have  been 
earning  their  living  doing  mechanical  work  in  factories,  have 
been  induced  to  return  to  the  artistic  needlework  which  they 
learned  in  their  mother  country.  By  placing  this  art  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis,  it  is  hoped  many  other  Italians  will 
be  drawn  from  the  factories  into  this  new  guild.  The  women 
will  embroider  linens  to  order  after  the  fashion  of  Sicily, 
Rome  and  Florence.  

GEORGE  M.LASELL,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  compiled  a  new  handbook  of  informa- 
tion regarding  naturalization,  with  an  outline  of  the  history 
and  government  of  the  United  States,  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  particularly  useful  for  naturalization  classes, 
giving  in  addition  to  its  statements  of  information  selections 
of  questions  and  answers  and  important  historical  data. 
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HEALTH 


Conducted  by 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Jr. 


How  a  Health  Clinic  Works 


FOR  several  years  organizations  have  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  routine  medical  examinations  of  appar- 
ently healthy  persons.  The  health  clinic  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary  is  therefore  not  unique  in  its  aim,  but  is  novel  in 
its  elaboration  and  development  as  a  health  examination  clinic 
attached  to  a  large  medical  organization.  The  particular  ad- 
vantages of  this  clinic,  which  has  been  in  operation  at  the 
Boston  Dispensary  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  come  from 
the  fact  that  it  gives  the  "patient"  the  benefit  of  the  joint  work 
of  a  group  of  specialists,  and  of  the  laboratory,  X-ray,  and 
other  equipment  of  a  large  institution. 

The  clinic  consists  of  four  main  departments:  medical;  nose, 
throat  and  ear;  eye;  and  laboratory.  At  the  head  of  each  are 
specialists,  competent  in  their  several  branches.  In  addition, 
consultations  when  necessary  are  provided  with  X-ray,  dental, 
urological,  gyneocological,  dermatological,  syphilis,  orthopedic, 
and  general  surgical  clinics.  In  this  way  the  clinic  is  enabled 
to  utilize  the  most  improved  methods  of  that  modern  medical 
advance — group  diagnosis.  The  second  advantage  lies  in  the 
summarization  of  results  by  one  individual,  the  internist,  who 
is  not  only  in  a  position  to  weigh  the  varied  bits  of  evidence 
in  an  impartial  manner,  but  also  to  size  up  the  situation  in  the 
presence  of  the  individual,  the  personal  knowledge  of  whom  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  reaching  satisfactory  and  common 
sense  conclusions.  Advice  is  also  given  directly  to  the  patient 
by  the  internist — the  clinic  chief — who  can  impress  upon  him 
the  relative  importance  of  his  varied  advice  with  a  much  more 
personal  touch  than  can  be  secured  by  reams  of  printed  liter- 
ature. Further,  the  clinic  operates  in  the  evening.  Examina- 
tion can  be  secured  without  financial  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
wage-earning  patient. 

It  is  a  poor  physician  who  does  not  follow  his  own  advice. 
At  the  start  the  employed  staff  of  the  Boston  Dispensary — 
chiefly  nurses,  social  workers,  and  attendants,  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  secure  the  examination,  so  that  when  the  firsf 
piece  of  publicity  work  was  instituted,  the  machinery  was 
sufficiently  oiled  to  permit  the  clinic  to  handle  as  many  as  six 
persons  on  a  single  evening  with  very  little  delay  and  with  all 
the  carefulness  that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  examina- 
tions. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  of  its  operation,  over  340  people  have 
been  examined  at  the  clinic.  It  is  now  prepared  to  handle  the 
larger  numbers  which  may  be  expected  when  the  public  learns 
to  apply  the  old  adage  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure." 

An  analysis  of  100  cases,  selected  at  random,  shows  some 
very  interesting  results.  In  this  group,  twenty-nine  were  suf- 
fering from  indigestion,  and  thirty-three  from  constipation. 
The  former  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  latter  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  but  it  was  also  contributed  to  by  irregularity  of 
meals,  found  in  seven  cases ;  by  deficient  exercise,  in  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  to  some  extent,  probably,  by  insufficient  fluid  intake, 
in  thirty-eight.  These  faults  in  general  hygiene  should  include 
also  irregularity  in  bathing,  sleep,  and  recreation.  The  latter 
is  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance,  since  it  has  been 
found,  upon  studying  the  cause  of  physical  as  well  as  mental 
breakdowns,  that  deficient  relaxation  is  a  prominent  factor. 
Of  special  importance  are  the  results  of  the  physical  ex- 
amination. Not  only  is  it  the  function  of  the  physician  to 
warn  the  individual  of  impending  danger,  but  it  is  also  his 
duty,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  to  reassure  the  patient 
who  is  suspicious  of  his  health  either  because  of  misinterpreta- 
tion of  symptoms  or  of  a  prevoius  superficial  physical  examina- 


tion. An  example  of  the  latter  is  shown  by  th«  fact  that,  al- 
though 28  per  cent  showed  cardiac  murmurs — the  bugbear  of 
the  layman — only  five  of  these  presented  evidence  of  organic 
cardiac-cascular  disease;  and  although  thirty-two  ihowed  con- 
ditions of  the  urine  which  might  have  caused  alarm,  only  eight 
could  be  definitely  diagnosed  as  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  only  eight  showed  that  high  blood  pressure  which 
one  usually  associates  with  such  diseases. 

A  second  result  of  the  routine  examination  lies  in  the  help 
that  can  be  rendered  those  actually  suffering  from  organic 
disease.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  group  showed  such  processes, 
which  are  divided  in  the  following  manner:  constitutional 
disease,  eight;  circulatory  disease,  four;  pulmonary  disease, 
three;  gastro-intestinal  disease,  four;  genito-urinary  disease, 
three;  skin  disease,  seven;  miscellaneous  diseases,  one;  total, 
thirty.  Of  these  diseases,  eighteen  were,  in  their  present  state, 
curable.  In  eight,  treatment  was  indispensable  and  usually  of 
marked  value.  In  two,  treatment  was  considered  as  of  little 
value,  and  the  remaining  two  were  incurable.  The  import- 
ance of  these  figures  needs  no  further  emphasis. 

In  addition  to  the  errors  of  family  hygiene  it  is  of  interest 
in  the  light  of  possible  correction  and  prevention  of  disease,  to 
note  that  instances  of  faulty  posture,  obesity,  malnutrition  and 
emaciation  were  found.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge 
that  these  are  very  important  predisposing  factors  in  the 
production  of  serious  organic  disease.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of 
this  group  showed  faulty  vision,  and  in  over  50  per  cent 
distinct  abnormalities  in  the  nose,  throat,  or  ear  were  dis- 
covered. 

The  health  clinic  has  drawn  from  many  social  classes,  the 
main  group  being  men  and  women  of  youth  and  middle  age, 
employed  in  business,  clerical  positions,  or  such  professional 
occupations  as  teaching  and  social  service.  Heads  or  members 
of  self-supporting  families  of  moderate  means  have  been 
drawn  to  the  clinic  either  because  of  the  feeling  that  a  periodic 
health  examination  is  good  for  every  one  or,  in  larger  num- 
bers, because  they  have  been  troubled  in  some  respect  about 
their  health,  and  wish  to  assure  themselves  as  to  their  condi- 
tion and  to  secure  the  best  possible  advice. 

The  question  of  medical  treatment  for  diseases  or  physical 
defects  discovered  has  naturally  often  arisen.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  clinic  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  with  the 
family  physicians  of  its  clients.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases,  approximately  46  per  cent,  the  patients  have,  in  fact, 
been  sent  by  their  physicians  or  have  come  with  their  physi- 
cians' knowledge.  In  all  such  instances  the  report  is  rendered 
directly  to  the  physician,  instead  of  to  the  patient.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  patients  have  had  no  family  physician, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  definite  policy  in  their  be- 
half. The  action  taken  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient,  which  are  tactfully  ascertained.  Patients  who  are 
able  to  pay  a  physician,  are,  if  they  desire,  given  the 
names  of  reputable  physicians  or  specialists  when  necessary. 
Most  patients,  however,  are  found  unable  to  pay  a  physician's 
fees,  particularly  as  much  of  the  corrective  work  requires  the 
services  of  specialists.  Such  patients  usually  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  evening  pay  clinics  of  the  Boston  Dispensary. 

A  few  words  about  the  procedure  in  the  clinic  may  be  in- 
teresting. Appointments  are  made  for  the  patient  in  advance  of 
his  first  visit,  by  telephone  or  on  written  or  personal  applica- 
tion to  the  dispensary,  where  he  is  provided  with  a  blank  form 
on  which  to  fill  out  his  "history,"  giving  details  of  present 
diseases,  family  history,  habits  of  diet,  etc.  At  his  fiwt  visit 
this  blank  is  corrected  by  the  secretary  of  the  clinic  and  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  the  physician  before  he  sees  the  patient,  so 
that  considerable  time  is  saved.  The  patient  is  then  given  a 
thorough  physical  examination  in  a  private  examining  room. 
Then  either  on  the  same  evening  or  at  another  appointment, 
he  visits  the  eye  specialist,  and  the  nose,  throat,  and  ear 
specialist.  The  laboratory  work  is  done  between  the  first 
and  second  visit.  All  material  thus  gathered  from  the  labor- 
atory and  the  specialists  is  noted  on  a  blank  form  and  handed 
back  to  the  internist.  At  the  patient's  second  visit,  he  has  a 
personal  conference  with  the  internist,  who  explains  the  medi- 
cal findings  so  far  as  they  will  prove  useful  to  the  patient, 
and  goes  into  detail  regarding  the  practical  recommendations 
for  the  patient's  benefit. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  health  clinic  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary  combines  with  a  careful  physical  ex- 
amination the  advantages  derived  from  modern  group  diag- 
nosis by  a  body  of  cooperating  specialists,  and  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  personal  relationship  between  patient  and  doctor 
through  the  concentration  of  responsibility  in  the  internist 
for  interpreting  results  to  each  patient.  The  fees  received 
from  the  patients  nearly  meet  the  running  expenses,  including 
salaries  and  supplies  of  the  non-medical  workers,  and  moder- 
ate salaries  to  the  physicians.  The  results,  taken  from  the 
review  of  IOO  unselected  cases,  show  that  in  a  large  number, 
organic  disease  has  been  discovered  in  the  curable  stage  and 
that  in  a  corresponding  number,  errors  of  hygine  have  been 
pointed  out  in  season  to  prevent  the  development  of  serious 
organic  change.  Lesley  H.  Spooner,  M.  D. 

Boston. 

Training  Negro  Nurses 

UNTIL  recently  scant  thought  has  been  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  colored  public  health  nurses.  This  has  been  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of  public  health 
educators,  as  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  such  nurses  in  the  field. 
It  is  in  our  purely  agricultural  districts,  where  there  is  no 
factory  population,  and  where  the  colored  population  is  over- 
whelmingly large,  that  we  find  a  pressing  need  for  the  colored 
public  health  nurse.  The  extension  of  the  work  to  these 
districts  will  transmit  a  corresponding  impetus  to  the  training 
schools  to  produce  the  type  of  worker  to  meet  this  new 
demand. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  is 
greatly  interested  in  helping  colored  women  prepare  for  this 
specialized  work.  They  are  welcomed  at  the  summer  insti- 
tutes for  public  health  nurses  that  this  organization  promotes. 
At  the  institute  held  last  summer  in  Chicago,  three  colored 
women  were  in  attendance  and  were  excellent  students. 
Scholarships  in  public  health  nursing  are  available  from  this 
organization  without  regard  to  color. 

In  considering  the  facilities  offered  for  the  training  of  col- 
ored women,  we  have  the  information  gleaned  from  a  survey 


made  by  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing that  five  of  the  schools  which  give  courses  in  public  health 
admit  colored  students. 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  gives  a  course  avail- 
able to  both  white  and  colored. 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  admits  colored  students,  "although 
in  their  best  interests  they  are  not  encouraged  to  enter  as  there 
are  few  positions  open  to  colored  nurses  in  Massachusetts." 

The  New  Haven  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  writes:  "Up  to  date  we  have  had  no  application  from 
colored  nurses  but  do  not  object  to  them  in  our  course  providing 
they  are  properly  qualified." 

The  University  of  Michigan  states  that  the  university  "ad- 
mits into  any  of  its  departments  properly  qualified  students  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  nationality." 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service,  Philadelphia,  has 
had  no  colored  applicants  for  such  work  but  sees  "no  reason  why 
one  should  not  be  admitted  if  she  fulfills  the  entrance  require- 
ments. We  would  probably  not  be  able  to  give  a  colored  nurse 
any  'practice  in  industrial  nursing,  but  other  fields  are  open  to 
her." 

The  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  replies  that  the  "lack  of  a  large  colored  population  would 
prevent  our  securing  training  field  in  which  the  nurses  might 
undertake  practical  work,  as  we  would  not  be  able  to  give  gen- 
eral work  which  we  offer  to  white  nurses." 

In  the  southern  states,  the  demand  for  colored  public  health 
nurses  has  maintained  a  reasonable  ratio  to  that  for  white 
nurses.  Legislators  show  a  willingness  to  provide  for  them. 
In  1 91 9  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  when  estab- 
lishing its  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  made  provision 
for  the  employment  of  a  colored  field  nurse.  This  nurse  hail 
received  her  training  with  the  Boston  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. Her  work  includes  instruction  to  classes  of  midwives, 
inspection  of  colored  schools,  visiting  in  colored  homes,  and 
organization  of  counties  for  the  employment  of  colored  nurses. 
The  organization  work  has  not  been  stimulated  to  the  fullest 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  properly  trained  Negro  women. 
Requests  from  three  counties  for  colored  nurses  last  year  're- 
mained unanswered  because  of  the  inability  to  secure  trained 
workers.  This  year  one  colored  nurse  who  lacks  public  health 
instruction  has  been  employed.  She  will  be  trained  by  the 
white  supervising  nurse  of  that  county.  Other  counties  which 
employ  nursing  units  offer  the  same  field  for  the  training  of 
colored  nurses.  For  the  present  this  seems  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

As  training  fields  throughout  the  South  are  in  the  process 
of  development,  there  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why 
provision  should  not  be  made  for  the  training  of  Negro 
women.  Since  the  demand  for  colored  nurses  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  South,  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  these 
women  trained  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  must  work. 
The  most  fertile  fields  may  be  found  in  the  black  belt  which 
extends  through  the  plantation  districts  of  the  southern  states 
and  includes  the  famous  Sea  Islands  of  the  Carolina  coast. 
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WONDER   WHAT    A    FLAT   CHEST    THINKS    ABOUT 

Perhaps  the  publicity  man  who  designed  this  cartoon 
for  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association  had  in  mind 
the  extra  attention  paid  to  the  sporting  page  of  the 
daily  newspaper  and  its  central  comic.  The  cartoon 
is  an  effort  to  portray  graphically  the  idea  that  every 
man's    chest   is    the    co-mmuniiy    chest 
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Here  the  colored  population  outnumbers  the  white  two  to  one, 
and  we  find  the  Negro  living  sometimes  remote  from  white- 
inhabitants,  beyond  the  reach  of  physicians,  depending  on  the 
old  colored  "mammy"  for  medical  care,  steeped  in  supersti- 
tions, and  speaking  a  "gulla"  language  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  ear  of  the  average  white. 

The  development  of  this  work  is  an  opportunity  which  the 
training  schools  of  the  South  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  How- 
ever, the  present  practicability  of  offering  the  lecture  course 
in  southern  institutions  to  mixed  classes  is  doubtful ;  the  giving 
of  a  separate  course  of  lectures  would  necessitate  an  additional 
expense  much  too  large  to  justify  the  outlay  at  the  present 
time.  Therefore,  it  may  be  some  years  before  the  South  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  a  complete  training  course  to  Negro  women. 

The  present  situation  might  be  satisfactorily  met  if  some 
plan  of  affiliation  could  be  established  between  those  institu- 
tions in  the  North  which  provide  lecture  courses  to  colored 
students,  and  those  boards  of  health  in  the  southern  states, 
under  whose  supervision  field  work  is  being  developed.  South 
Carolina,  at  least,  has  recognized  this  need,  and  the  advantages 
which  such  an  affiliation  would  offer  to  the  development  of  a 
more  complete  public  health  nursing  service.  No  doubt  other 
southern  states  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
such  a  system  presents,  for  securing  adequately  trained  Negro 
women  for  their  fields;  Ruth  A.  Dodd. 

Health  Notes 

WITH  the  hospitals  of  New  York  city  undermanned  40 
per  cent,  women  of  leisure  are  volunteering  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  nurses.  Two  hundred  have  been  organized 
so  far  by  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  are  giving  regular  service  in  fifteen  of  the  largest 
city  hospitals.  By  talcing  over  such  tasks  as  washing  and  dressing 
patients,  wheeling  them  to  and  from  the  operating  room,  mak- 
ing beds,  helping  to  prepare  meals,  taking  the  histories  of  new 
patients  and  keeping  the  physicians'  daily  reports,  they  are  re- 
leasing a  large  number  of  nurses  for  more  difficult  duties.  A 
number  who  took  courses  in  home  nursing  during  the  war  are 
giving  regular  service  in  the  wards. 
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IN  answer  to  the  claims  so  often  made,  that  prohibition 
seriously  interferred  with  the  prescription  of  whiskey  for  med- 
icinal purposes  by  physicians,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  given  some  interesting  figures.  At  the 
time  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  there  were  twenty-four 
states  forbidding  the  prescription  of  whiskey  or  brandy.  In 
the  remaining  twenty-four  states,  in  which  the  Volstead  Act 
permits  the  prescription  of  whiskey  by  physicians,  there  are 
some  112,000  physicians,  but  only  29  per  cent  have  taken  out 
such  permits,  evidently  not  considering  whiskey  of  sufficient 
medical  value  to  make  it  worth  while  to  prescribe  it. 


IN  line  with  the  increasing  interest  in  providing  training  for 
those  engaged  in  all  branches  of  health  work  are  the  schools 
for  the  training  of  hospital  attendants  which  were  established 
in  New  York  city  about  four  years  ago  by  Bird  S.  Coler,  then 
commissioner  of  public  welfare.  These  schools  are  at  the  City 
Neurological  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island ;  the  New  York 
Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island;  Seaview  Hospital, 
Staten  Island ;  and  Greenpoint  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  So  far  as 
is  known  they  are  the  first  schools  of  their  kind  to  be  estab- 
lished.   

THE  Pacific  Coast  Park  Board  has  recently  made  a  report 
on  a  study  of  swimming  pools,  as  the  result  of  which  it  con- 
firms the  results  of  earlier  investigations  that  occasional  puri- 
fication of  public  pools  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  continuous 
purification  is  desirable.  Organic  matter  in  the  water  can  be 
destroyed  by  filtration  and  aeration,  bacterial  life  by  steriliz^- 
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FIGHTING    TYPHUS    IN     CHINA 


The  pictorial  spirit  in  public  health  campaigning  is  at  work  in 
China  with  an  extra  dash  of  simplicity  and  charm  as  shown  in 
the  poster  from  the  pamphlet,  Famine  Fever,  issued  last  month  by 
the  Council  on  Health  Education,  Shanghai.  Sections  1,  2,  and  3 
illustrate  the  means  of  keeping  the  typhus-bearing  louse  from  the 
body  and  hair.  Sections  4,  5,  and  6  show  methods  common  to  all 
Chinese  cities  for  disinfecting  clothing  and  dwelling  places.  Sec- 
tion 7  is  a  "delousing"  house;  8  a  sanitary  bed,  and  9  a  "louse- 
proof"   uniform 

tion  and  filtration  as  well  as  by  chemicals,  ozone  and  ultra- 
violet rays.  

A  CONFERENCE  on  venereal  diseases  is  to  be  held  at  Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark,  in  May,  1921,  to  be  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Scandinavian  countries ;  this  will  be  followed 
by  conferences  in  Paris  and  London.  The  Ail-American  Con- 
ference on  Venereal  Diseases  held  in  Washington  in  December 
was  the  first  of  the  series  in  this  international  campaign. 


THE  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  is 
making  plans  for  its  summer  institutes  for  public  health  nurses 
to  be  held  during  1921.-  The  institutes  last  year  were  re- 
markably successful,  and  a  review  of  the  work  done  by  them 
will  be  published  in  The  Public  Health  Nurse  during  the 
spring.  

A  MODEL  hospital  for  children  is  to  be  erected  and  financed 
by  the  Junior  American  Red  Cross,  at  St.  Mihiel,  France,  in 
memory  of  the  first  great  American  battle  effort  of  the  war. 
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Why  not  Scrap  the  Case  Conference? 


THE  case  conference  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  mirror  in  which 
to  see  the  outstanding  faults  in  the  administration  of 
family  social  work.     Family  agencies  should  take  one 
searching  look  into  the  mirror,  then  shatter  it  in  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  derote  their  energies  to  a  new  organization  which 
will  help  to  correct  these  defects. 

This  conviction  is  the  result  of  a  ten  years'  struggle  with 
the  case  conference  (a  struggle  in  which  I  admit  I  came  off 
second  best)  and  two  years'  contemplation  removed  from  the 
scene  of  battle  but  offering  varied  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion with  volunteers,  experienced  workers  and  students. 

Like  many  other  social  workers  raised  under  the  apprentice 
system,  I  had,  before  the  war,  a  blind  faith  in  established 
institutions*  I  believed,  as  I  was  taught,  that  if  these  institu- 
tions failed,  it  was,  without  doubt,  due  to  defects  in  the  work- 
ers and  not  in  the  institutions. 

Two  years  away  from  cities,  working  with  citizens  in 
small  communities,  has  deepened  my  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of 
family  work  and  my  gratitude  to  the  group  of  volunteer  and 
•  paid  workers  who  were  my  early  teachers ;  has-  strengthened 
my  belief  that  the  case-work  method  is  sound  and  adaptable 
to  many  forms  of  social  endeavor.  But  it  has  also  convinced 
me  that  some  of  the  methods  through  which  family  social 
workers  try  to  attain  their  ideals  are  fallacious  and  inefficient. 

A  case  conference  is  a  group  of  volunteer  and  paid  work- 
ers, meeting  weekly  to  discuss  individual  families  whose  de- 
tailed history  is  verbally  presented  to  them.  "There  are  two 
main  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  case  conference,"  to 
quote  from  a  family  social  worker  writing  on  The  Case  Con- 
ference, Its  Function.  "First,  its  power  to  interest  and  help 
to  a  wider  knowledge  of  social  work  a  group  of  new  volun- 
teers, and  persons  whose  chief  interests  are  not  concerned  with 
family  work.  And  secondly,  its  aid  to  the  staff  in  the  solu- 
tion of  family  problems." 

Without  quarrelling  with  a  statement  which  puts  the  train- 
ing of  volunteers  first,  and  aid  to  families  second,  let  us 
grant  that  "aid  to  the  staff  in  the  solution  of  family  problems" 
implies  wise  and  kindly  assistance  to  families  by  planning 
treatment  aimed  at  the  removal  of  the  difficulties,  as  well  as 
supervision  and  stimulation  for  the  staff;  that  "a  wider 
knowledge  of  social  work"  means  giving  to  citizens  an  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  surround  families  in  need, 
and  the  methods  by  which  social  workers  are  trying  to  better 
these  conditions.  The  case  conference,  it  seems  to  me,  ful- 
fills none  of  these  functions  well  enough  to  justify  the  time 
and  strength  it  takes  to  carry  it  on. 

In  the  first  place,  what  help  does  the  case  conference  actu- 
ally give  to  the  families  in  need?  For  answer,  look  over  a 
conference  record  book. 

In  how  many  families  presented  in  the  last  year  does  the 
vote  of  the  conference  constitute  a  plan  which  aimed  at 
the  root  of  the  family's  trouble?  Look  over  the  conference 
itself.  How  many  people  there  know  enough  about  the  case- 
work method  to  test  evidence,  to  make  diagnoses,  and  plan 
treatment  ?  How  many  members  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  neighborhood  and  its  family  life?  How  many  are 
fitted,  not  only  by  experience,  but  by  quick  imagination  and 
tender  understanding  to  plan  for  families  in  need  ?  Watch 
the  conduct  of  the  conference  and  decide  whether  you  would 
like  your  family  problems  decided  here.  Ask  yourself  this 
question :  Suppose  I  were  in  trouble,  beaten,  discouraged, 
seeing  no  way  back  to  independence  and  self  respect.  I  turn 
for  help  to  an  agency  which  advertises,  "Skilled  Service  to 
Families  in  Need."  A  worker  makes  a  thorough  examina- 
i  lion  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  my  disability,  a  pretty 
.  difficult  thing  to  endure,  'but  I  know  a  good  doctor  makes  a 


thorough  examination  before  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Then 
the  worker  takes  this  information,  given  her  in  abandoned 
moments  of  confidence,  before  a  roomful  of  people  and  asks 
them  to  plan  for  my  future — a  roomful  of  people  most  of 
them  untrained,  few  of  them  with  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  which  I  must  meet  in  life.  Should  I  like  this? 
Should  I  feel  the  agency  was  fulfilling  its  promise  to  me? 

Second,  what  is  the  value  of  the  case  conference  as  a  super- 
visory or  stimulating  agency  for  the  staff  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  bring  before  the  conference  every  new 
family;  therefore,  the  worker  chooses  which  families  she  will 
present,  and  presents' the  facts  as  she  sees  them.  The  atten- 
tion and  memory  of  the  group  are  not  trained  so  that  they 
can  analyze  the  situation  as  presented.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  questions  and  haphazard  suggestions  helpful  to  a  slight 
degree  but  not  of  a  character  which  checks  up  the  work  of 
the  secretary  or  stimulates  her  to  do  more  careful  work. 
Many  conferences  do  not  even  follow  the  family  history, 
week  by  week,  to  see  how  plans  are  being  followed  out.  Even 
if  a  conference  were  trained  to  test  the  evidence  the  worker 
offers,  it  would  be  a  pretty  grilling  performance  for  her  be- 
fore so  large  a  group  of  people  and  probably  useful  only  as  a 
means  of  making  her  feel  sympathy  for  the  absent  family. 
Some  help  is  undoubtedly  given  the  worker  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  conference  upholds  her  judgment  in  a  given  situation 
but  a  conference  can  hardly  be  justified  as  a  Greek  chorus. 

The  question  after  all  is  not  whether  the  worker  gets  any 
possible  help  from  the  conference,  but  whether  the  help  could 
not  be  augmented  considerably  by  Some  better  method. 
Boards  of  directors  and  executives  of  family  agencies  seem 
to  have  little  comprehension  of  the  nervous  energy  that  a 
worker  lavishes  in  seeing  that  a  case  conference  goes  well, 
that  personalities  do  not  clash,  that  families  get  a  square  deal, 
that  young  workers  do  not  receive  false  ideas  from  careless 
statements.  And  the  return  from  the  expenditure  is  so  piti- 
fully little  for  the  worker. 

Third,  what  does  the  conference  do  toward  formulating 
working  policies  for  treatment  of  families  in  difficulty? 

Careful  following,  by  the  conference,  of  the  working  out  of 
plans  for  treatment  in  individual  families  would  point  out 
certain  good  methods  which  should  be  pooled  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  workers,  tested  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
eventually  form  a  working  basis  for  a  progressive  agency.  Let 
the  executive  count  the  number  of  working  policies  formed 
by  conferences  during  the  last  year.  Let  him  ask  himself 
what  machinery  there  is  for  getting  these  to  the  board  of 
directors.  How  many  conference  chairmen  are  well  enough 
trained  to  recognize  a  policy  if  it  reared  its  timid  head? 

Fourth,  what  about  the  case  conference  as  a  training  place 
for  young  workers? 

Ask  the  young  workers.  Watch  a  conference  in  operation 
for  a  month  or  two.  You  will  find  that  our  method  of  pre- 
senting families  and  directing  discussions  shows  neither  the 
processes  of  work  nor  the  ideals  of  service.  We  seldom  test 
our  plans  to  make  sure  that  they  aim  at  causes,  are  adequate 
to  the  need  of  every  member  of  the  group,  and  are  acceptable 
to  the  family.  We  do  not  make  clear  the  larger  issues  in- 
volved. Much  of  the  discussion  is  about  the  meeting  of 
crises  or  the  raising  of  relief.  The  young  worker  gets  a  pic- 
ture of  families  in  desperate  need,  tided  over  the  worst  of 
their  difficulties,  but  does  not  see  the  constructive  working  out 
of  treatment.  She  is  sensitive  about  the  presenting  of  inti- 
mate family  problems  before  so  large  a  group;  not  even  the 
thin  subterfuge  of  substituting  a  number  for  a  name  recon- 
ciles her  to  what  seems  a  breach  of  confidence.  Personalities 
also  loom  up  out  of  all  proportion.     The  hard  domineering 
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THE  CASE  CONFERENCE 

THE  chairman  rattled  his  chair  and  then  coughed  several 
times  before  the  gibble-gabble  subsided.  Half  spent 
phrases  made  wry  grimaces  at  one  another.  He  was  a  droll 
individual  with  the  face  of  a  solemn  Puck. 

"Miss  Buell,"  he  droned,  "will  present  the  first  case  for 
our  consideration."  The  group  settled  itself  expectantly. 
Several  of  the  district  visitors  fumbled  nervously  with  their 
papers.  Little  Miss  Finch,  just  out  of  college,  glanced  fur- 
tively around  with  almost  naive  absorption.  She  had  deep 
blue  eyes  with  brooding  shadows  in  them.  In  her  ears  the 
tremulous  whisper  of  the  city  seemed  to  be  echoing,  insistent 
Toices  beating  about  the  windows. 

"This  case,"  said  Miss  Buell  in  strident  tones,  "is  that 
of  a  family  new  to  the  society.  The  man  does  highly  skilled 
work  in  leather.  He  has  been  out  of  employment  for  several 
months  due  to  the  slackness  in  his  line.  Until  now  the  family 
has  lived  on  his  savings.  His  former  employers  speak  well 
of  him  but  have  no  work  until  things  pick  up.  He  has 
tramped  the  streets  but  can  find  nothing.  Yes,  he  did  get  a 
job  scrubbing  windows  but  he  left  because  he  was  afraid 
that  it  would  injure  his  fingers  so  much  that  he  couldn't  go 
back  to  his  other  work.  The  wife,  although  a  good  house- 
keeper, is  not  very  well.  And  there  are  three  children.  Now 
the  rent  is  due,  and  they  will  be  evicted  unless  we  pay  it." 

"The  mother  has  been  examined?"  asked  Mrs.  Woolcott. 

"Yes.  she  is  going  to  the  clinic  twice  a  week.  She  needs  a 
special  diet." 

"And  the  children,"  piped  up  Miss  Carpenter,  "tell  us 
more  about  them.  Are  they  doing  well  in  school?  How  is 
their  health?" 

"Charlie,  the  oldest,  is  ten.  He  is  a  bright  boy,  liked  by 
his  teacher  .  .  ."  so  the  narrative  of  the  children  went. 

"Are  there  any  relatives  or  friends  who  can  help?"  queried 
Mrs.  Harris,  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Thus,  link  by  link  the  history  of  a  family  was  forged.  It 
was  a  vivid,  human  narrative,  replete  with  touches  of  fort- 
itude in  the  face  of  discouragement. 

After  the  committee  had  voted  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  find  employment  for  the  man,  that  temporary  relief 
should  be  given,  that  the  little  girl  should  be  sent  to  a  pre- 
ventorium,  and  other  steps  taken,  the  chairman  commented: 

"The  business  of  life  is  a  pretty  intricate,  delicate  thing 
with  all  of  its  adjustments  and  its  difficulties.  That  is  part 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  human  soul.  I  guess  we  are  trying  to 
teach  people  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  living.  And  that  takes 
not  only  a  love  of  folks  and  an  understanding  of  the  hearts 
of  men,  but  also  the  most  sympathetic,  searching  analysis 
and  sureness  of  skill.     And  even  then  we  may  fail." 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Finch  that  even  more  than  before  echo- 
ing voices  of  the  street  were  beating  about  the  window  panes. 

P.  L.  B. 


person  who  enjoys  an  afternoon  dictating  plans  for  others  to 
follow  impresses  her  more  than  a  half  dozen  constructive 
workers.  Unfortunately,  case  conferences,  if  they  do  not 
actually  attract  such  persons,  seem  unable  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Many  of  the  discussions  deal  with  problems  which  an  in- 
experienced worker  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  meet  with 
equanimity.  Nothing  but  a  scientific  attitude  could  fortify 
her,  and,  without  this,  she  finds  certain  evils  disgusting  and 
horrifying.  There  is  neither  time  nor  the  right  atmosphere 
for  encouraging  young  workers  to  ask  questions,  and  doubts 
and  prejudices  arise  that  are  never  cleared  away. 

The  case  conference  probably  does  reveal  many  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  family  agency — the  problem  of  the  over- 
worked secretary  who  is  supposed  to  do  both  educational  and 
skilled  case  work,  the  lack  of  long  time  treatment  due  to  the 
pressure  of  new  investigations,  the  constant  struggle  to  get 
sufficient  funds  for  relief,  the  failure  to  see  the  larger  social 
issues  illustrated  by  the  individual  family  problem.  But 
workers  do  not  need  the  conference  as  a  medium  for  reveal- 
ing weaknesses.  They  recognize  these.  What  they  want  is 
organization  to  cure  the  defects.  Discussions  of  individual 
family  problems  and  of  an  educational  campaign  might  be  so 
organized  that  they  contributed  toward  the  solution  of  some 


of  these  problems.  But  they  should  be  undertaken  as  separate 
projects.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  case  conference  is 
the  impossible  combination  of  aid  to  families  and  workers,  and 
education  of  the  public,  in  an  hour  and  half  a  week. 

The  time  wasted  in  trying  to  revise  the  case  conference  is 
an  illustration  of  how  social  workers  cling  to  worn-out  in- 
stitutions. Why  have  we  so  few  organization  tests  ?  Why  are 
we  so  afraid  to  own  that  our  machinery  is  no  longer  useful  ? 

Why  not  scrap  the  case  conference  and  put  our  energy  into 
planning  for  a  small  weekly  group  solely  for  the  assistance  of 
families  and  workers,  and  a  larger  group  meeting  monthly 
chiefly  for  educational  purposes.  The  weekly  group  would  be 
small  enough  to  safeguard  the  confidence  of  the  family.  It 
should  consist  of  not  more  than  five  people — two  or  three 
experienced  volunteers  trained  in  case  work  and  one  or  two 
beginners.  Other  workers  interested  might  occasionally  be 
called  into  consultation.  Even  a  member  of  the  family  itself 
might  willingly  come  to  talk  over  certain  points  with  one  or 
two  of  the  group.  This  group  should  read  the  family  his- 
tories, test  the  evidence  gathered,  search  for  the  causes  of  the 
family  difficulty,  and  plan  for  treatment.  They  should  follow 
this  treatment  week  after  week,  making  note  of  the  things 
which  interferred  with  the  carrying  out  of  plans.  These 
workers  would  consider  not  only  the  individual  family  prob- 
lems but  the  policies  involved  in  treatment,  the  neighborhood 
resources  lacking  or  neighborhood  defects  needing  correction. 
At  each  meeting  they  would  put  down  in  writing  not  only 
suggestions  for  strengthening  the  family  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  agency  but  concrete  material  for  educational  pub- 
licity. If  the  bulk  of  work  made  it  necessary,  several  such 
committees  might  be  formed.  Such  a  group  would  soon  work 
out  schemes  for  conducting  its  service  and  eventually  might 
carry  on  tests  of  various  policies  now  accepted  without  proof. 

The  monthly  group  should,  ideally,  be  a  joint  conference 
of  neighborhood  social  forces — not  a  meeting  for  propaganda 
for  the  family  agency.  It  should  meet  in  the  evening  and  be 
composed  not  only  of  workers  from  the  social  agencies  in  the 
neighborhood — school,  church,  court,  agencies  for  social  bet- 
terment— but  of  interested  citizens — the  head  of  a  foreign  ben- 
efit society,  the  postmaster,  business  men.  The  program  should 
be  carefully  planned  by  small  committees  each  in  charge  of 
one  meeting.  The  first  month  the  committee  might  perhaps 
choose  industry  in  its  relation  to  social  work.  The  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  would  talk  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  on  the  local  industries ;  an  industrial  nurse 
would  tell  of  the  way  in  which  industry  is  safeguarding 
workers.  The  medical  social  workers  might  tell  of  the 
number  of  industrial  cases  that  have  come  to  them  and  some 
of  the  problems  involved.  Then  the  meeting  would  be  thrown 
open  for1  discussion.  Any  agency  could  then  present  its  par- 
ti-angle on  the  subject.  The  family  agency  might  bring  up 
typical  problems  of  low  wages  and  its  results  with  which  the 
small  consultation  committee  is  wrestling.  The  boys'  club 
leader  would  ask  for  advice  on  one  of  his  boys  who  wants 
special  industrial  training. 

Next  month  we  might  talk  of  health,  then  about  recreation, 
probation  work  in  the  courts,  new  legislation.  The  judicious 
inviting  of  professional  and  business  men  would  not  only  give 
social  workers  expert  advice  on  neighborhood  and  family 
problems  but  these  people,  once  interested,  could  secure  audi- 
ences before  their  specialized  groups.  The  emphasis  of  the 
entire  meeting  would  be  away  from  personalities  and  indi- 
vidual family  problems.  It  would  focus  on  the  resources  and 
needs  of  the  neighborhood. 

Through  these  two  groups  a  family  agency  would  be  assured 
that  the  families  under  its  care  were  receiving  the  skilled 
service  pledged  them.  Young  workers  would  get  careful  train- 
ing in  fundamentals  and  the  inspiration  of  striving  with  ex- 
perienced workers  toward  ideals.  Older  workers  would  be 
stimulated  and  guided.  Best  of  all  there  would  develop  a  finer 
group  of  citizens  working  in  comradeship  for  a  better  com- 
munity. Katharine  D.  Hardwick. 

New  England  Division  A.  R.  C. 
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Migration  of  Colored  Workers 

THE  general  fluctuation  of  colored  workers  which  has 
been  taking  place  from  north  to  south  seems  especially  to 
have  struck  Louisville,  Ky.  The  number  of  homeless  Negroes 
in  that  city  began  to  increase  last  December,  augmented  by 
the  infiltration  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  cities  farther 
north  who  had  been  laid  off  during  the  autumn  and  were 
endeavoring  to  reach  their  own  original  homes  farther  south. 
As  one  result,  the  workhouse  has  filled  up  with  a  large  popu- 
lation of  Negroes  who  had  apparently  been,  until  recently, 
active  workmen.  Since  there  has  never  been  any  provision 
in  Louisville  to  care  for  colored  homeless  men,  the  only  refuge 
for  this  migrating  group  has  been  the  city  workhouse  under 
sentence  of  ninety  days  for  vagrancy. 

Although  every  effort  was  made  by  the  state  Employment 
Bureau  and  the  local  branch  of  the  Urban  League  to  find  jobs, 
it  was  without  avail.  Finally  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Community  Council  by  the  Urban  League  since  the  latter  felt 
that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  homeless,  jobless  men 
could  only  spell  trouble.  The  utter  injustice  of  the  lack  of 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  community  was  also  glaringly 
apparent. 

A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions was  called  and  the  following  plan  worked  out  as  a  piece 
of  emergent  community  cooperation:  The  basement  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  having  an  adequate  space  with  toilet  facilities, 
was  secured ;  thirty  beds  with  bedding  were  loaned  by  the 
Associated  Charities ;  blankets  were  provided  by  the  Salvation 
Army  Industrial  Home;  and  the  matter  of  securing  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  night  man  and  for  breakfasts  for  the 
men  was  pledged  by  the  Urban  League  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The  director 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  promised  the  cooperation  of  the 
police  in  referring  homeless  men  to  the  "Y"  instead  of  to  the 
workhouse,  while  the  Associated  Charities  agreed  to  see  that 
every  man  who  actually  could  be  taken  care  of  in  another 
community  would  be  given  the  necessary  transportation,  the 
city  promising  to  assist  in  defraying  this  item  of  expense.  The 
state  Employment  Bureau  and  the  Urban  League  agreed  to 
renew  their  efforts  in  finding  more  jobs.  The  question  of  a 
permanent  home  will  probably  be  considered  at  a  later  date. 
Executive  Secretary,  R.  A.  HoYER. 

The  Community  Council,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Straws 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
held  at  the  Russell  Sage  Building  recently,  a  budget  of 
$60,000  was  voted  for  next  year's  work.  This  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  considerable  enlargement  in  the  program  of  the 
organization  looking  toward  its  becoming  the  professional 
organization  in  social  work.  As  a  part  of  this  new  program, 
suggestions  of  the  publicity  committee  were  adopted  which 
provide  for  a  magazine  publicity  bureau,  news  service  to  col- 
leges, and  a  speakers'  bureau,  with  the  organization  of  local 
councils  throughout  the  country,  and  the  creation  of  a  special 
membership  department.  J.  B.  Buell,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  publicity,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  associate 
director.  He  will  be  responsible  for  developing,  immediately, 
part  of  the  extension  program.  As  a  first  step,  an  effort  will 
Tje  made  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  exchange  from 
2,000  to  5,ooo.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  annual  meeting 
should  be  held  at  Milwaukee  June  27,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


BEGINNING  with  the  second  semester  of  the  current  year, 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  inaugurated  courses  to  be 
given  under  a  special  department  of  home  service.  This  de- 
partment includes  courses  on  social  work  as  related  to  the 
church,  the  church  and  the  country  community,  race  relation- 


THE   HAPPY   FAMILY 

By  Frank  Crane 

This  family  has  a  very  tall,  thick  umbrageous  and  old 
tree. 

The  ancestral  line  runs  so  far  back  that  "the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

Its  oldest  authenticated  progenitor  was  old  man  Good 
Health.  Another  distinguished  name  among  its  ancestors  is 
Youth.  Youth  is  not  a  recent  episode;  it  is  the  oldest  thing 
in  the  world. 

The  Father's  name  is  Love. 

The  Mother's  Temperance. 

Among  the  Aunts  and  Uncles  are  Discipline,  Common 
Sense,  Unself,  Humility,  and  Faith. 

One  of  the  sturdiest  and  handsomest  of  the  Happy  children 
is  Work.  He  does  perhaps  more  than  any  to  keep  the  family 
prosperous,  and  is  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  all  its 
members. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  beloved  members  of  the 
Happy  family  is  Loyalty.  Everybody,  even  the  crooked  and 
perverse,  seems  to  love  her. 

The  family  home  is  a  very  attractive  house  on  Main  Street. 

Its  foundations  were  placed  deep  on  the  bed  rock  of  Hon- 
esty. 

Its  builder  and  architect  was  Simplicity. 

Its  furnishings  were  by  Good  Taste. 

All  its  expenditures  are  looked  after,  and  its  accounts  kept, 
by  Thrift,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Budget. 

Discretion  guards  the  door. 

There  is  but  one  Rule  in  this  house;  it  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

Gentleness  and  Cheerfulness  are  always  at  home,  and, 
with  Courtesy  and  Thoughtfulness,  invariably  make  all  vis- 
itors welcome. 

The  family  doctor's  name  is  Science. 

Light  and  Air  are  present  all  day,  and  at  night  the  lamps 
are  lit  by  Hope. 

The  family  has  a  proper  self-respect,  and  is  intimate  with 
no  one  not  on  friendly  terms  with  and  vouched  for  by  Love 
and  Temperance. 

There  is  a  good  Priest  whose  visits  are  welcome  and 
whose  advice  is  followed ;  his  name  is  Conscience. 

Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author. 


ships,  survey,  statistics,  administration  and  social  Christianity. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  increasing  role  which  the  church 
must  play  in  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  the  life  surging 
about  its  doors.  The  department  will  endeavor  to  inform 
students  in  the  seminary  about  modern  movements  in  the  field 
of  industrial  relations,  to  acquaint  them  with  some  of  the 
technique  now  made  available  to  students  of  schools  of  social 
work.  

DR.  J.  F.  STEINER,  for  the  past  two  years  national  director 
of  educational  service  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  becomes 
professor  of  social  technology  in  the  new  School  of  Public 
Welfare  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to 
instructing  in  sociology,  Dr.  Steiner  will  direct  the  division  of 
training  for  social  work  in  the  new  school.  Dr.  Frances  S. 
Bradley  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  has  also  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  school  to  work  at  some  special  projects  and 
plans  for  the  study  and  care  of  children  in  rural  communities. 


DISASTER  relief  in  Red  Cross  terms  means  help  given  to  at 
least  twelve  forms  of  emergency  catastrophes,  including  tor- 
nadoes, shipwrecks,  grasshopper  plagues,  famines,  earthquakes. 
Fifty-seven  major  disasters  occurred  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1920  in  which  the  American  Red  Cross  rendered 
relief.  Disaster  preparedness  committees  were  formed  in 
chapters  and  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  337  were  in  existence. 


THE  last  annual  report  made  by  Frederic  Almy,  secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo,  to  his  board,  is 
strong  in  its  simplicity,  animated  by  renewed  faith,  by  kindling 
fortitude  and  the  spirit  of  service.  He  says  that  "the  society 
needs  still  the  energy  and  vision  of  youth,  and  the  courage  of 
youth  to  change  old  ways,  if  necessary,  when  all  the  world  is 
changed." 
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FEEBLEMINDEDNESS  IN  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE 
By  C.  Paget  Lapage.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     309  pp.     Second 
Edition.    Price,  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.20. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  an  English  book  published  first  in 
1910.  The  author  is  lecturer  in  the  diseases  of  children  at  the 
University  of  Manchester,  physician  to  the  Manchester  Children's 
Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Sandlebridge 
Colony  for  the  Feebleminded.  The  author's  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
hand-book  for  the  use  of  school  medical  officers,  teachers  and  social 
workers,  who  have  to  deal  practically  with  the  problem  of  feeble- 
mindedness as  it  exists  in  England.  It  is  confined  quite  strictly 
to  local  history  and  local  application.  The  evolution  of  the 
English  law  as  to  school  and  institutional  provision  for  the 
feebleminded,  the  machinery  developed  for  carrying  it  out,  the  actual 
procedure  involved  in  obtaining  care  and  training  for  a  specific 
case  of  feeblemindedness,  are  all  set  forth  with  a  meticulous  ac- 
curacy and  detail  which  may  well  render  the  book  invaluable  to 
English  workers  or  to  anyone  desiring  intimate  acquaintance  with 
English  methods,  although  it  detracts  somewhat  from  its  general 
interest. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  definition  and  classification 
of  feeblemindedness,  an  account  of  the  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  feebleminded,  a  helpful  chapter  on  characteristic 
speech  defects,  an  unusually  clear  account  of  the  special  types,  such 
as  Cretins,  Mongolians,  etc.,  and  a  careful  statement  of  the  causes 
of  feeblemindedness.  This  section  of  the  book  would  be  excellent 
as  a  text  for  students  or  social  workers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  clear 
picture  unobscured  by  technicalities.  ' 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Lapage  presents  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
material  or  point  of  view.  His  conclusions  on  certain  questions 
which  have  been  treated  as  problematic  and  experimental  by  Ameri- 
can psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  have  a  closed  and  final  quality 
which  leaves  no  room  for  discussion.  The  term  "moral  defective" 
is  used  as  if  it  were  quite  parallel  to  such  diagnostic  terms  as 
"idiot"  or  "imbecile."  Although  the  "moral  defective"  must  be 
diagnosed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  history  of  undesirable  behavior, 
rather  than  intellectual  defect,  such  behavior  is  treated  as  a  unit 
quantity,  an  inherited  weakness  no  different  in  kind  from  the  de- 
fect which  causes  idiocy  and  imbecility.  This  is  too  simple  and 
unanalytical  a  treatment  of  a  complex  subject,  too  reminiscent  of  the 
old  faculty  psychology.  Also  it  disregards  the  contributions  of 
modern  psychiatry  to  the  problem  of  functional  maladjustments  in 
the  emotional  and  instinctive  development  of  human  beings  and  the 
accompanying  concepts  of  reeducation  and  re-adjustment  which  are 
implied  in  such  theories.  One  quotation  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
hard  and  fast  quality  of  Dr.  Lapage's  position:  "A  moral  defective 
is  a  person,  who,  by  reason  of  innate  defect,  displays  at  an  early  age 
vicious  or  criminal  propensities  which  are  of  an  incorrigible  or 
unusual  nature  and  are  generally  associated  with  some  slight  limita- 
tion of  intellect.  Moral  defectives  of  the  feebleminded  class  are 
often  mentally  little  below  the  average  child.  They  are  neverthe- 
less feebleminded  in  that  they  have  a  definite  and  incurable  mental 
weakness  which  necessitates  their  being  under  constant  supervision." 

Two  other  salient  points  which  are  treated  in  the  same  conclusive 
fashion  but  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  American  thought  and 
experience,  are  certainly  open  to  discussion  are  (1)  the  thesis  that 
ideally  all  feebleminded  persons  should  be  segregated  for  life;  that 
every  feebleminded  person  at  large  is  potentially  a  danger  to  the 
community  and  (2)  that  intelligence  tests  of  a  standardized  nature, 
while  of  value,  are  unnecessary  for  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Walter  Fernald  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  second  statement, 
but  no  hint  is  given  of  Dr.  Fernald's  interesting  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  first.  One  doubts  whether  Dr.  Fernald  is  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  question  of  the  value  of  psychometric  tests,  and  surely 
no  advocate  of  life-long  segregation  for  all  feebleminded  can  afford 
to  ignore  Dr.  Fernald's  theory  and  experience  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  sending  back  into  the  community  a  goodly  number  of  morons, 
particularly  males,  after  they  have  been  trained  into  stable  habits 
Of  work  and  conventional  morality.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  Dr. 
Lapage  is  apparently  unaware  of  the  painstaking  work  of  American 
psychologists  in  the  field  of  mental  testing,  especially  during  the 
war.  No  reference  is  made  to  Terman's  revision  of  the  Binet  test 
so  generally  used  in  the  United   States,  nor  to  the  work  of  Yerkes, 


Woolley,  Pintner,  Porteus,  Otis  and  others.  The  attempt  to  stan- 
dardize performance  as  well  as  language  tests  and  to  find  some 
method  of  measuring  social  adjustment  is  likewise  not  recognized. 

An  appendix  by  Mary  Dendy,  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  late  honorary  secretary  to  the  Sandlebridge  Colony  for  the 
Feebleminded,  completes  the  volume.  Miss  Dendy  gives  a  thorough- 
going description  of  institutional  care  of  the  feebleminded.  No  de- 
tails of  household  organization,  treatment  or  moral  training  is 
omitted.  To  the  American  mind,  there  is  something  humorous  in 
Miss  Dendy's  determination  to  preserve  all  the  forms  of  conven- 
tional morality  intact,  even  though  intelligence  is  lacking.  Says 
Miss  Dendy,  "One  of  the  signs  of  a  weak  intellect  is  the  willingness- 
to  expose  the  body  improperly."  Then  follow  the  most  careful  di- 
rections as  to  training  in  modesty.  Sometimes  the  demands  of 
morality  conflict  with  education  and  Miss  Dendy  confesses  that  "as 
to  writing"  she  is  sceptical.  "In  at  least  one  great  instance  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  write  has  led  to  great  difficulties  in  managing 
the  high-grade  cases,  the  men  and  women  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  notes." 

One  wishes  that  Dr.  Lapage  had  not  combined  his  really  excellent 
scientific  data  with  an  account  of  care  and  treatment  which  belongs 
to  a  previous  generation  in  sentimentality  and  unscientific  approach. 
The  failure  of  Dr.  Lapage  to  present  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
stimulating  uncertainty,  the  finished,  completed  character  of  his 
point  of  view,  makes  the  book  safe  but  a  trifle  dull. 

Jessie  Taft. 

THE  SOCIAL  INTERPRETATION   OF   HISTORY 

By  Maurice  William.     Published   by  the   author   at  87   Norman 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.    222  pp. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  title,  this  book  is  a  criticism  of  the 
Marxian  "economic  interpretation  of  history,"  and  of  all  socialistic 
arguments  that  base  their  hopes  of  social  progress  on  the  anti-social 
doctrine  of  the  "class  struggle."  By  keen  and  careful  reasoning,  the 
author  distinguishes  between  Marx's  method  of  dealing  with  history 
and  his  results  as  set  forth  in  the  Manifesto  and  in  Capital.  He 
shows  that  Marx's  method  was  scientific,  but  that  his  results  were 
partial  and  even  prejudicial;  that  Marxians  have  carefully  avoided 
Marx's  methods,  while  worshipping  his  doctrines;  that  this  unfaith- 
ful procedure  accounts  for  present  socialistic  bickerings;  and  that 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  socialist  movement  as  long  as  this  fun- 
damental contradiction  lies  at  its  basis.  The  distinction  between 
anti-social  and  social  methods  of  social  progress  clears  up  the  whole 
argumentative  setting  and  lets  the  argument  get  ahead  once  more. 
The  assertion  that,  under  the  domination  of  Marxian  dogmas,  the 
socialists  of  the  world  have  become  either  anti-social  or  Utopian — a 
fate  from  which  they  may  hope  to  escape  only  by  a  return  from 
Marxian  dogmas  to  Marxian  methods — ought  to  open  the  way  to 
some  fruitful  debates  between  the  Utopians  and  the  opportunists. 
The  book  should  be  read  carefully  by  both  socialists  and  anti-social- 
ists. J.  K.  H. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  FEMINISM 

By  Avrom  Barnett.     Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2. 6s. 


245  pp.    Price, 


OUR  WOMEN 

By   Arnold    Bennett.     George    H.    Doran   Co.     264  pp.     Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  authoritative  citation  in  the  Foundations  of 
Feminism,  but  unless  the  reader  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
ten  pages  of  bibliography  upon  which  the  author  has  written  a 
critique,  the  argument  that  threads  through  the  book  will  seem  point- 
less and  obscure.  Primarily,  Mr.  Barnett  seems  to  have  set  out  to 
house  the  feminist  movement  in  a  more  scientific  edifice  than  the 
jerrybuilt  theories  of  Otto  Weininger  and  W.  L.  George  provided. 
The  result  is  a  discussion  of  almost  every  subject  connected  with  sex 
differences,  from  the  chromo  some  theory  of  heredity  to  physiological 
incapacity  during  menstruation.  If  the  author  reaches  any  definite 
conclusion,  it  is  that  the  chief  problem  of  the  feminist  movement  is 
to  secure  woman's  equality  at  the  same  time  that  it  withdraws 
women  from  industry  in  the  interests  of  a  more  healthy  motherhood. 

Mr.    Bennett's   study   of    "our"    women — that   is,    of   middle    class- 
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vTomen — makes  no  pretence  to  being  anything  other  than  the  reac- 
tions of  an  incisive  and  keen-witted  novelist  to  the  conditions  under 
which  women  now  live  and  work  and  mate  and  bear  children.  He 
sees  in  the  growing  economic  independence  of  women  an  emancipa- 
tion from  what  seems  to  him  an  oriental  conception  of  sex;  he 
makes  a  plea  for  domestic  as  well  as  vocational  training;  he  wel- 
comes the  growing  fraternization  of  the  sexes;  and  he  concludes 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  a  discord  between  the  sexes  is  inevitable 
— and  life  is  all  the  more  amusing  because  of  it.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
tasted  life  even  if  he  has  not  digested  science,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  book  which  he  has  not  expressed,  in  a  much  more 
subtle  and  convincing  fashion,   in  Clayhanger  or  Hilda  Lessways. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  literature  of  feminism  is  beginning  to  dribble 
off,  now  that  the  pump  of  political  action  has  ceased  to  work.  Both 
Mr.  Barnett's  critique  and  Mr.  Bennett's  chapters  are,  if  one  is  not 
mistaken,   the   dregs  of    an   exhausted   discussion. 

Lewis  Mumford. 

THE  ACQUISITIVE  SOCIETY 

By  R.  H.  Tawney.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.     188  pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Mr.  Tawney  who  was  a  member  of  the  now  famous  British  Coal 
Commission  of  1919  is  one  of  the  group  of  brilliant  young  Oxford 
men  who  have  won  recognition  in  the  industrial  field.  A  basis  of 
cooperation  between  scholars  and  trade  unionists  is  being  elaborated 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  both  groups,  as  The 
Acquisitive  Society  bears  evidence.  For  here  is  a  book  whose 
spirit  is  made  possible  by  the  familiar  service  which  the  author 
has  rendered  in  the  labor  movement  and  which  at  the  same  time  is 
broadened  and  enriched  by  scrupulous  scholarship  and  a  sensitive 
distinction  in  style. 

The  philosophy  of  individual  rights  and  of  the  property  system 
to  which  it  gave  sanction  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Tawney's  considera- 
tion. His  argument  is  that  the  logic  which  gave  validity  to  the 
present  conception  of  individual  rights  was  valid  under  a  totally 
different  economic  system  and  that  it  is  now  obsolete.  He  accord- 
ingly calls  for  a  fresh  judgment  on  the  realities  of  the  system  of 
private  property.  He  is  as  far,  however,  from  the  sweeping  Marx- 
ian opposition  to  all  private  property  as  he  is  to  the  Tory  pro- 
tagonism  of  the  entire  system.  He  seeks  a  treatment  of  property 
on  the  basii  of  its  use.  Property  which  is  needed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  socially  desirable  is  thus  justified  by  the  service 
to  which  it  is  put.  There  is  by  this  reason,  for  example,  no  con- 
flict between  the  nationalization  of  mines  and  the  personal  owner- 
ship of  the  tools  needed  by  a  farmer  or  an  artist  or  a  mechanic. 

Mr.  Tawney's  argument  is  sobered  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  needs 
and  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  masses  of  workers.  It  is 
a  book  to  read  for  its  insight  and  its  vigor  and  to  treasure  for  its 
charm.  William  L.  Chenery. 

OUR  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

By  Laura  Cornelius  Kellogg.  Burton  Publishing  Co.,  Kansas 
City.  153  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
This  little  book  by  that  brilliant  Oneida  woman,  Laura  Cornelius 
Kellogg,  purports  to  be  "a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
Indian  situation  as  it  is  today,"  but  a  careful  reading  reveals  it 
only  an  impulsive  sketch  of  incompletely  stated  facts  mingled 
with  "Lolomi"  propaganda.  Mrs.  Kellogg,  however,  does  give 
us  some  interesting  and  naive  philosophy  and  in  several  instances 
displays  a  certain  rhetorical  genius.  She  does  particularly  well 
•when  pointing  out  the  clumsy  defects  of  a  politically  controlled 
administration  of  federal  Indian  affairs,  and  in  language  that 
proves  that  she  has  had  first  hand  experience  describes  some 
of  the  almost  unbelievable  abuses  that  flourish  unchecked.  Her 
chief  plea  is  for  'Tolomi."  We  search  carefully  for  a  detailed 
explanation  of  what  this  thing  is  and  believe  that  we  interpret 
the  book  correctly  in  stating  that  it  is  a  plan  to  incorporate  Indian 
tribes  for  cooperative  buying  and  selling  and  for  removing  from 
the  tribe  and  the  tribesman  the  humiliating  supervision  of  politi- 
cally appointed  Indian  agents,  who,  the  author  points  out,  are 
frequently  unsympathetic  and  often  both  criminal  and  incompetent. 
The  book  ends  abruptly  after  a  criticism  of  the  federal  Indian 
■school  system  and  leaves  us  wishing  heartily  that  more  had  been 
written  really  to  justify  the  title.  But  in  looking  over  the  ap- 
pendix, which  is  larger  than  the  author's  text  itself,  we  are  re- 
warded in  finding  a  reprint  of  a  report  on  the  federal  Indian 
administration  submitted  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  late 
director  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  This, 
indeed,  is  solid  meat. 


With  all  its  faults  and  errors,  the  book  reveals  the  heart  of  a 
brainy  Oneida  and  her  view  as  to  how  our  deplorable  Indian 
problem  may  be  solved — though  not  all  will  agree  that  her  "Lolomi" 
will  bring  the  desired  end.  Arthur  C.  Parker. 

President,  New  York  Indian   Welfare  Society. 

THE  LORE  OF  THE  WANDERER 

By  Robert  Louis   Stevenson.     And   other   volumes   of   The   King's 

Treasures  of  Literature.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    Price,  $  .70  each; 

by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $  .75. 

The  book  mentioned  above,  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Macauley's  Essay  on  Robert  Clive, 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Tales  from  Tolstoy,  Poems  by  Rupert 
Brooke,  Tales  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  Shakespeare's 
Richard  II  are  among  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  this  inexpensive  but 
altogether  delightful  library  of  classics.  Each  book  contains  a  good 
woodcut  of  the  author  and  other  excellent  illustrations  and  orna- 
ments. The  general  editorship  of  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  ensures 
scholarship  and  taste  in  selection  and  arrangement;  a  useful  com- 
mentary adds  to  the  interest  and  educational  value.  Here,  then, 
we  have  another  attempt  to  make  available  for  everyone  a  real 
treasury  of  English  literature,  another  aid  in  the  perennial  fight 
against  that  vast  industry  that  would  debase  the  metal  of  the  peo- 
ple's mental   recreation. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EUGENICS 

By  Ellis  B.  Guild.    Burton  Publishing  Co.    247  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

There  is  little  good  that  can  be  said  about  this  book.  It  may  best 
be  described  as  falling  into  the  category  of  "crank"  books.  The 
author  deals  with  the  zodiac,  the  squares  and  triangles  of  the  zodiac; 
the  triangles  of  the  true  self,  cosmic  forces  in  eugenics,  and  the 
astral  body.  It  need  not  cause  surprise  that  such  a  book  should  have 
been  written.  It  is  surprising  that  a  publishing  house  should  have 
been  willing  to  put  its  imprint  on  it.  Charles  B.  Davenport. 

PRESENT-DAY  IMMIGRATION 

Annals   of   America    Academy   of  Political   and   Social   Science. 

232  pp.     Paper.     Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

Though  collected  "with  special  reference  to  the  Japanese,"  this 
symposium,  edited  by  Carl  Kelsey,  has  also  an  important,  though 
brief,  contribution  on  the  Mexican  immigrant,  sections  on  Some 
Factors  Affecting  the  Assimilation  of  the  Immigrant,  and  Elements 
in  an  Immigration  Policy  for  the  United  States.  On  the  Californian- 
Japanese  question,  many  important  witnesses  give  their  story,  in- 
cluding Paul  Scharrenberg,  Elwood  Mead,  V.  S.  McClatchy,  Am- 
bassadors Morris  and  Reinsch,  James  D.  Phelan,  the  chairman  of  the 
California  Board  of  Control,  and  a  number  of  Japanese.  The  one 
important  contribution  on  this  subject  which  is  still  missing,  not 
only  here  but  in  all  the  literature,  is  an  unbiassed  study  of  the 
actual  relations  between  American  natives  and  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia by  a  non-Californian.  The  most  important  single  contribu- 
tion to  this  volume  on  the  theoretical  side  is  Prof.  Herbert  Adolphus 
Miller's  article  on  The  Oppression  Psychosis  and  the  Immigrant; 
the  outcome  of  years  of  study  and  observation,  it  opens  up  a  new 
avenue  of  inquiry.  B.  L. 

RACHEL 

By  Angelina   W.   Grimke.     Cornhill   Co.     96   pp.     Price,   $1.25; 

by  mail  of  the   Survey,   $1.35. 

All  the  characters  of  this  play  are  Negroes — a  circumstance 
sufficient  to  render  it  highly  problematical  whether  a  purely  dra- 
matic appeal  can  be  made  by  it  before  a  white  audience;  the 
personality  of  the  actors,  since  in  actual  life  they  share  the  tragedy 
of  the  race,  is  bound  to  obtrude  upon  the  characters  of  the  play. 
Galsworthy's  Justice,  with  its  harrowing  prison  scene,  produced 
the  strongest  public  sentiment  for  prison  reform  in  a  generation ; 
but  its  effect  on  the  nerves  has  generally  been  held  by  critics  to 
lessen  rather  than  enhance  its  dramatic  power.  A  Negro  child 
crying  is  used  in  the  present  play  to  bring  about  the  climax; 
the  same  criticism,  therefore,  can  be  made  here.  The  indignities 
and  subjugation  suffered  by  American  Negroes  are  the  subject 
of  a  well  constructed  play  which  is  marred,  however,  by  an  ex- 
tremely feeble,  not  to  say  impossible,  dialogue  and  by  lack  of 
understanding  of  child  nature.  Revised  by  a  more  experienced 
hand,  Rachel  might  have  made  a  considerable  stage  success,  though 
not  a  great  play.  B.  L. 
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HART  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 
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To  the  Editor:    I  was  so  much  pleased  with  Dr.   Hart's   article 

the  Survey  on   Gopher  Prairie  that   I   want  to  write  you   about 

In  the   elegant  language  of  the  day,   it  always  makes  me   tired 

hen  people  simply  denounce  country  life   and  small  towns  without 

^er   raising  any  of  the  questions  which  he   raises  so  pertinently   in 

it  article.     I  think  he  hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head. 

xj       v„,a  .,»„  James  H.  Tufts. 

ffe<u  York  city.  J 
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To  the  Editor:  May  I  take  issue  with  the  review  of  Main 
treet  by  Joseph  K.  Hart  in  the  Survey  of  March  12?  Mr.  Hart 
nds  "On  the  one  hand  then,  Main  Street  is  the  story  of  the  failure 
f  American  collegiate  education  to  give  to  our  young  people  any 
ealistic  understanding  of  the  world."  We  all  agree  with  that, 
mt  that  was  not  Carol  Kennicott'i  particular  misfortune.  Carol 
ike  all  youth  was  a  dreamer,  and  like  all  youth  saw  visions  of  the 
ild  passing  for  the  new.  Life  was  a  current  and  she  a  vital  part 
if  it.  Young  men  and  women  all  pass  through  this  stage,  some  re- 
aining  their  early  bitter-end  ideals  and  enthusiasms,  some  entering 
1  field  of  work  that  diverts  their  ideals  and  sublimates  them. 
VIen  get  an  opportunity  at  creative  work,  or  work  that  gives  them 
tome  form  of  self  expression.  Women  are  supposed  to  fill  that 
Want,  automatically,  with  marriage  and  children.  Carol  was  keen, 
and  her  interests  were  intellectual.  Her  husband,  her  child,  their 
friends,  their  town,  did  not  give  her  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  her 
strong  creative  impulse,  a  need  that  is  recognized  as  fundamental 
by  modern  sociologists.  Carol  was  an  unhappy,  restless  woman,  and 
her  problem,  as  presented,  is  not  one  of  education,  but  one  of 
feminism. 

As  for  Main  Street  itself,  Mr.  Hart  says,  "It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  story  of  what  our  unreflective,  uncritical,  impressionistic,  city- 
ward drifting  civilization  is  doing  for  all  our  provincial  life- 
stripping  it  of  its  vitality.  .  .  ."  Sinclair  Lewis'  Main  Street,  as 
1  saw  it,  was  an  indictment  not  of  small  town  life,  but  all  America; 
the  America  that  selected  a  president  whose  chief  qualification  was 
mediocrity,  and  whose  platform  was  "normalcy." 

I  lived  in  a  dormitory  of  forty-two  girls  at  the  largest  middle 
western  university.  Our  dining  hall  had  five  tables  and  looked 
a  little  barren.  Several  of  us  inquired  among  the  girls  and  they 
were  all  willing  to  pledge  five  to  ten  cents  a  week  for  table  flowers. 
We  brought  it  up  at  the  next  house  meeting,  had  it  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  and  very  shortly  had  our  report.  It  was  de- 
cided not  to  start  a  fund  for  dining  room  flowers  as,  "It  had  never 
been  before!"  This,  and  "It  isn't  done,"  were  the  clinching  argu- 
ments of  all   dormitory  discussions. 

I  am  now  attending  a  graduate  school.  We  have  a  new  student, 
very  earnest,  conscientious,  and  always  eager  to  present  a  different 
point  of  view.  Perhaps  she  docs  lack  just  a  wee  bit  of  humor. 
Does  that  excuse  the  barely  suppressed  snickers  every  time  she  ap- 
pears, or  explain,  "She  talks  too  much,"  or  "She  always  has  some- 
thing to  say!" 

The  director  of  this  chool,  in  a  recent  discussion  of  democracy, 
held  that,  "Democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  if  the  minor- 
ity doesn't  like  it,  they  can  get  out."  It  is  this  ingrained  intolerance 
of  the  minority,  of  individuals  who  care  or  dare  to  think  in  their 
own  way,  that  is  menacing  our  huge  Main  Street.  We  are  pro- 
vincials,'"and  proud  of  it."  We  are  contemptuous  of  everything 
that  varies  from  our  norm,  be  it  dark  skin,  religion,  music,  art,  or 
manners.  J  . 

Somewhere  Sinclair  Lewis  refers  to  this  as  "an  age  of  bolshevism 
and  syndicalism,"  and  shows  that  Gopher  Prairie  is  completely 
unconscious  of  it. 

America,  stop  being  dull,  smug,  and  self-satisfied— America,  wake 
«p-is  Sinclair  Lewis'   message.  Rebecca   Houzwich. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  

To  tub  Editor:  I  have  just  read  with  great  interest  Dr.  Hart's 
article  in  the  Survey  for  March  12,  called  What's  Wrong  With 
Gopher  Prairie.  During  my  reading  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
article  I  was  constantly  applauding  him  mentally,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  gave  voice  to  my  satisfaction,  although  I  was  quite  alone 
while  I  was  reading  it. 


In  the  first  place  I  am  sure  he  is  dead  right  in  claiming  that  the 
great  point  of  the  book  is  not  the  picture  of  Gopher  Prairie,  but 
a  description  or  analysis  of  Carol.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
study  of  the  book,  if  the  book  can  be  dignified  sufficiently  to  admit 
that  it   is   a  study. 

My  conclusion  is  somewhat  different  from  his.  I  argued  the 
question  with  my  wife  until  I  was  black  in  the  face,  but  made  no 
headway  in  convincing  her.  She  is  a  very  successful  worker  in  one 
form  of  social  service,  and  would  not  admit  my  contention  that 
Carol  represented  that  group  of  would-be  social  workers  who  were 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  possibly  humanity,  but  who  don't  know  a 
cussed  thing  about  the  technique  of  the  job.    We  have  many  of  them. 

But  beyond  this  my  feeling  was  that  the  girl  was  a  natural  fool 
and  I  could  not  attribute  her  total  failure  to  bad  handling  by  her 
parents,  by  her  school,  or  by  her  college.  I  was  sorry  to  have 
Dr.  Hart  analyze  college  training  as  he  did.  It  is  inaccurate  and 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  many  unjust  criticisms  passed  upon 
work  in  his  own  line  of  social  service  would  have  made  him  more 
charitable  toward  another  branch  of  activity  which  is  so  frequently 
attacked.  I  do  not  want  to  see  him  fall  into  the  popular  habit  of 
criticising  the  colleges  unjustly.  Look  at  our  good  points  occasional- 
ly and  at  the  difficulties  of  our  problems.  He  is  quite  wrong  in 
stating  that  the  colleges  are  training  schools  for  a  culture  made 
up  of  verbalisms  and  for  success  which  involves  front.  If  students 
get  such  ideas,  and  too  frequently  they  have  them,  it  is  because 
of  outside  advice  and  criticisms  of  the  colleges.  These  tend  to 
belittle  the  real  and  serious  purpose  which  we  have  and  certainly 
that  is  far  more  harmful  to  the  cause  of  true  education  than  all 
the  failures  of  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  wish  he  had  kept  in  mind  when  writing  that  particular  para- 
graph' to  which  I  have  referred  that  Carol  while  in  college  was 
carefully- and  apparently  accurately  trained  in  library  science.  That 
was  to  be  her  life  work  and  nobody,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  even 
herself,  could  have  foreseen  the  flightiness  which  induced  her  to 
jump  suddenly  from  an  occupation  for  which  she  was  so  well  fitted 
by  training  to  something  totally  different.  Her  college  did  not 
make  a  fool  of  her;  it  simply  failed  to  make  a  wise  woman  out 
of  a  natural  fool.  We  actually  do  enough  harm  in  colleges  with- 
out having  to  bear  the  burden  of  sins  we  do  not  commit. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  R.  W.   Husband. 


HART  NOT  HERE 

To  the  Editor:  I  offer  a  comment  for  what  suggestive  value 
it  may  have. 

In  all  frankness  I  am  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it 
points  merely  toward  a  desirable  amelioration  of  style  and  man- 
ner of  expression,  or  toward  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  Survey 
editors — the  kind  of  effort  we  all  have  to  make  pretty  constantly — 
to  avoid  the  warping  of  our  judgment  and  our  actions  by  prejudices, 
often  subconscious,  which  put  us  off  the  line  of  the  truth  which 
we  think  we  are  seeking. 

I   have  just  read   Mr.  Sutton's  communication  in  the   Survey  for 

"WHAT  DO  THE  SIXTY  PER  CENT  WANT?" 
— A  startling  revelation  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  na- 
tional discontent,  by  the  father  of  the  Own-Your-Home 
movement ;  endorsed  by  manufacturers,  business  men,  labor 
leaders,  statesmen,  editors,  clergymen,  students  of  sociology. 
The  only  survey  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published.  Ten 
copies  mailed  postpaid  for  $1.  Discount  for  quantity  orders 
with  special  imprint.  J.  W.  BURKE  COMPANY,  Pub- 
lishers, Macon,  Ga. 


"Banish   the   Gods   from   the  Skies  and   the   Capitalists   from   the  Earth, 
and   make   the   world   safe   for  Industrial   Communism." 

COMMUNISM  and  CHRISTIANISM 

Analyzed  and  Contrasted  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Darwinism,  by  Bi9hop 
William  Montgomery  Brown,  D.  D.  The  author,  an  Episcopalian  ecclesi- 
astic, has  squarely  renounced  all  theology  and  accepted  the  Marxian  phil- 
osophy of  economic  determinism.  "Bishop  Brown  is  the  reincarnation  of 
Thomas  Paine  and  his  book  is  the  modern  Age  of  Reason."  Paper,  204 
pages,  one  copy  25  cents,  six  copies  $1.00,  postpaid.  Thirtieth  thousand 
now  ready.     Address 

THE    BRADFORD-BROWN    EDUCATIONAL    CO.,    Inc. 
146  S.  Union  Street  Gallon,  Ohio 
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March  12,  and  Mr.  Hart's  rejoinder  appended  thereto,  and  I  re- 
member very  well  reading  Mr.  Hart's  observations  about  the  Oak- 
land School  Bulletin  referred  to  in  that  communication,  although 
my  recollection  of  the  latter  is  not  as  full  and  detailed  as  I  could 
wish — probably  about  an  average  reader's  recollection  of  an  article 
read  with   moderate   interest   a   couple  of  months   ago. 

Analyzing  my  impressions  they  are  that  either  Mr.  Hart's  manner 
of  expression,  especially  in  the  rejoinder  which  I  have  just  read 
and  of  which  I  have  a  much  clearer  and  stronger  impression,  does 
serious  injustice  to  his  inherent  fairness  of  mind  and  sincere  desire 
to  get  at  and  bring  out  the  essential  truth  of  a  matter  with  which 
he  is  dealing,  or  else  he  is  laboring  under  a  deeper  seated  handicap 
which   interferes  with  the  clearness  and   fairness  of  his  vision. 

Mr.  Sutton's  letter  is  obviously  of  the  sort  which  might  have  been 
written  either  by  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  tolerably  clear-headed 
and  fair-minded  person,  or  by  a  clever  and  adroit  special  pleader 
with  a  sufficient  command  of  style  to  produce  the  impression  of 
fairness.  Knowing  nothing  of  Mr.  Sutton  or  his  antecedents  or 
circumstances,  nor  anything,  beyond  what  has  appeared  in  these  two 
issues  of  the  Survey,  in  regard  to  the  situation  referred  to  in  them, 
I  find  myself  in  a  state  of  quite  open-minded  scientific  doubt  as  to 
Mr.  Sutton  and  what  he  says.  He  may  be  right  and  he  may  be 
wrong.     I  must  let  it  go   at  "not  proven"  for  the   present. 

But  as  to  Mr.  Hart,  I  cannot  escape  from  the  dilemma  of  two 
unfavorable  alternative  impressions.  He  writes  as  a  man  might 
who  is  prejudiced  and  superficial  and  unfair;  yet  he  may  be  none 
of  these  things,  but  merely  one  who  is  not  sufficiently  careful  or 
skillful  in  his  manner  of  expression  to  reflect  his  real  state  of  mind. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  is  the  latter;  but  either  way  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  Survey.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

Broohline,  Mass. 

ON  BEING  A  REFUGEE 
To  the  Editor:    When  the  thought  of  a  refugee  enters  our  minds, 
most  of  us  feel  like  the  man  who,  in  musing  about  the  purple  cow, 
said   he'd   "rather   see   than   be  one."     Two  years   ago  when   I   was 
knitting  a  Red   Cross  sweater  for  some  kiddie  over   in  France,   the 
revolt  of  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  forever  associating  grey  with 
refugees  of  every  age   and  clime   found   vent   in  these   lines: 
Must   they  be   grey  — 
These   tiny   sweaters   we    are    making,    for   wee   refugees? 


So  grey  their  lives  have  been, 

So  ashen  grey  the  ruins  they  have  seen, 

So   grey   the   smoke   of   their   lost   villages 

So    leaden    dull    the    skies   e'er   overcast 

With   smoke-screens   from   the   too   near   battle   fields; 

So  drab   the   fear-scarred   faces  of  the  grown-up  folk 

Who  fled  with  them  when  danger  overcame ; 

Grey  the   long   lines  of  hopeless   refugees 

Fleeing,    grief-stricken,    from    what    had    been    home  — 

Dull,    hopeless,    drab    the    mist    about    their    future    hopes! 

Cannot    my   child's    rose-colored    sweater   go    instead  ? 

He  has  had   nothing  but  the  rosiest  glow 

About  him  ever   since   his  birth. 

Let  him  wear  the  dull  grey  to  help  him  know 

That  roses  do  not  grow  for   every  child  — 

Thus   may   he   yearn    to   make    his   garden   fair 

For    every    sullen,    grey-enshrouded    child. 

Little  did  I  know  how  soon  I  should  see  my  own  children  i 
refugee-grey!  Two  weeks  ago  when  fire  drove  us  from  our  home 
at  six-thirty  in  the  morning  and  I  saw  my  two  older  boys  going 
about  for  two  days  in  grey  cotton-flannel  rompers  which  some  well 
meaning  but  unimaginative  society  had  sent  to  our  day  nursery, 
the  revolt  of  feeling  which  I  had  experienced  two  years  ago  at 
merely  imagining  children  across  the  sea  in  row  after  row  of  mono, 
tonous  grey,  crystallized  into  a  desire  to  shout  from  the  housetops 
to  every  Red  Cross  chapter,  to  every  missionary  society,  to  every 
organization  of  any  kind  that  should  ever  again  make  a  refugee 
garment:  "Stop  using  the  color  of  clouds  and  smoke  and  the  dis 
agreeable  things  from  which  these  people  are  fleeing!  Adopt  the 
color  of  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  sea,  or  the  green  of  the 
grass  and  the  trees  or  even  the  brown  of  Mother  Earth  herself — 
but  for  cheerfulness  sake,  do  make  the  fabric  with  which  you  clothe 
your  desire  to  serve  something  that  is  going  to  encourage  the  one 
who  wears  it  and  help  him  forget  the  sombre  hue  of  the  things 
from   which   he   has   fled." 

As  I  was  wondering  how  I  could  get  this  message  across,  I  read 
in  the  Survey  (without  which  even  a  refugee  cannot  live)  that 
there  are  "three  ways."  Consequently,  now  that  the  Kopfweh  and 
the  Zahnweh  have  subsided,  I  am  turning  to  the  Survey! 

Vera  Campbell  Darr. 

Ne<w  York  City. 


THE  National  Tuberculosis  Association  an- 
nounces a  number  of  changes  in  personnel: 
Frederick  D.  Hopkins,  formerly  supervisor 
of  field  service,  becomes  administrative  sec- 
'retary  of  the  association;  Dr.  Philip  P. 
Jacobs  has  assumed  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity work;  Arthur  J.  Strawson,  for- 
merly field  secretary  for  the  Mississippi 
Valley  states,  has  recently  assumed  his 
duties  as  supervisor  of  field  service.  The 
association  is  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  American  Legion  in  developing  plans 
for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous  ex-service 
men.  The  development  of  standard  plans 
for  tuberculosis  units  for  the  hospitalization 
of  tuberculous  ex-service  men  are  now  un- 
der way.  The  Public  Health  Service  de- 
termined recently  to  place  such  veterans,  as 
far  as  possible,  only  in  those  institutions 
meeting  the  highest  requirements  of  the 
American  Sanatorium  Association.  Experts 
are  now  at  work  inspecting  and  evaluating 
sanatoria    of   the    service. 

THREE  miles  from  Salonica,  on  an  eighty- 
five-acre  farm,  is  the  "Hampton  of  Mace- 
donia," the  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Institute,  one  of  the  outposts  of 
American  education  in  a  country  which,  re- 
cently freed  from  the  Turk,  needs  just  that 
combination  of  idealism  and  practical  train- 
ing for  agriculture  and  small  trades  for 
which  Hampton  College  is  famous  here.  A 
quarter  of  the  students  are  orphans  and  ref- 
ugees; they  represent  ten  nationalities  and 
will  be  the  future  missionaries  of  the  "Amer- 
ican idea  of  cooperative  constructive  works." 
While  much  of  the  work,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  self-supporting,  the  last  few  yearsof  unrest 
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and  exceptional  costs  have  thrown  the  school 
into  debt;  and  a  new  dormitory  is  urgently 
needed  to  accommodate  more  boys. 

ANOTHER  bill  to  relieve  the  housing  short- 
age in  New  York  city  has  been  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Frederick  L.  Hackenburg. 
It  permits  the  city  to  appropriate  $20,000,000 
for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  condemned  ten- 
ements and  their  alteration  and  stipulates 
that  the  rent  charged  for  the  reconstructed 
dwellings  must  not  show  a  profit  exceeding 
12  per  cent  of  the  investment.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  wholesale  re- 
construction of  such  property  does  not  pay; 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  such  a  bill 
passing  or,  if  it  should  pass,  of  the  city  mak- 
ing this  present  to  owners  of  dwellings  no 
longer  fit  for  occupation. 

CHARLES  H.  KEENE,  M.  D..  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Service,  New  Eng- 
land Division,  American  Red  Cross,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Keene  was  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  Delaware  State  Tuberculosis  Commis- 
sion, previous  to  which  he  was  for  ten 
years  director  of  hygiene  of  the  Minneapolis 
public  schools  organizing  that  work.  He 
will  establish  the  work  in  health  education 
for   the   schools   of  the    state,   covering   such 


activities  as  health  examinations,  physical 
education,  nutrition  and  the  establishment  of 
curricula  of  various  types  for  teaching  health 
activities. 

JOHN  NOLEN,  city  planner,  will  direct  a 
civic  tour  to  Europe  next  June  to  August. 
In  England  and  Scotland  a  number  of  model 
housing  communities,  as  well  as  municipal 
enterprises  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool and  Edinburgh,  will  be  visited ;  promi- 
nent municipal  officials  will  explain  "the  af- 
ter-war problems,  and  methods  of  meeting 
them,  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Essen.  Fourth  of  July  will  be 
celebrated  with  the  army  of  occupation  on 
the  Rhine.  Visits  to  Vienna,  Prague,  Milan, 
Berne,  Lucerne  and  Geneva  will  follow,  and 
a  tour  of  the  American  sector  in  France, 
with  four  days  in  Paris,  will  conclude  the 
trip.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  J. 
L.  Crane,  Robinson  Hall,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LEET  B.  MYERS,  formerly  regional  secre- 
tary for  the  New  England  states  for  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare  As- 
sociation as  field  secrtary  for  Negro  work. 
When  with  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation Mr.  Myers  made  a  special  study 
of   the    needs    and    methods   in   Negro   work. 

T.  B.  KIDNER,  who  reviewed  Hericourt's 
The  Social  Diseases  in  the  Survey  for 
March  12,  is  connected  with  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  not  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Service,    as   erroneously    stated. 
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